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CHAPTER  LI. 

PBOCEDUEE. 

1.  Exiles  op  Commissions. 

The  joomals  of  the  mixed  commissioos  under 
Early  ComminlooB.  Articles  Yl.  and  VII.  of  the  Jay  Treaty  con- 
tain various  orders  adopted  from  time  to  time 
for  the  disposition  of  business,  and  we  have  seen  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  commission  under  Article  YII.  the  text  of  a  compre- 
hensive notice  in  regard  to  evidence;  but  the  records  do  not 
disclose  any  system  of  rules  adopted  at  the  outset  by  either 
of  those  bodi(fS  for  the  regulation  of  procedure.  Elaborate 
regulations  were,  however,  adopted  by  the  commissions  ap- 
pointed by  the  (Jnited  States  to  distribute  the  indemnities 
under  the  treaties  of  1803  and  1831  with  France,  and  1819 
with  Spain.  The  mixed  commission  under  the  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  June  30, 1822, 
to  ascertain  the  indemnity  due  for  the  carrying  away  of  slaves, 
enacted  orders  from  time  to  time,  but  no  system  of  rules.  The 
mixed  commission  under  the  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  of  1839  was  able  to  agree  upon  only  a  few 
regulations  of  minor  importance. 

The  foundation  of  the  more  elaborate  regu- 
^^'**™J**^**^*^^lation8  adopted  by  some  of  the  later  mixed 
^g^  '  commissions  was  laid  by  the  board  appointed 

under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1849,  to 
distribute  the  indemnity  which  the  United  States  had  by  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  promised  to  pay  to  those  of  its 
citizens  who  held  claims  against  Mexico.  By  the  minutes  of 
this  board  it  appears  that  on  Wednesday,  April  18,  1849,  Mr. 
Evans  submitted  a  series  of  rules  and  orders  for  the  considera- 
tion of  his  colleagues.  The  rules  followed  those  of  the  boards 
under  the  treaties  of  1803,  1819,  and  1831,  but  the  orders  were 
adapted  to  the  special  conditions  under  which  the  new  board 
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sat.  •  Tlie  rules  and  orders  were  adopted  on  Saturday,  April 
21, 1849,  and  Mr.  Evans  then  submitted  certain  rules  in  rela- 
tion to  the  manner  and  form  in  which  testimony  should  be  re-, 
ceived.  These  rules  were  adopted  on  the  following  Monday. 
By  these  successive  acts  the  board  established  comprehensive 
and  systematic  regulations,  which  were  as  follows: 

^*Iiule9  and  Orders  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  act  of  S  March 
1849,  entitled  'An  Act  to  carry  into  effect  certain  stipulatians  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  Stains  of  America  and  the  Bepuhlio  of  Mexico,  of  the  2nd 
of  February  1848, 

"  Ordered,  That  all  persoDs  having  claims  upon  tho  Republic  of  Mexico, 
whicli  are  provided  for  by  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
said  Republic,  couohidod  on  the  second  day  of  February  1848,  except  the 
claims  named  in  the  fifth  article  of  the  unratified  convention  between 
the  two  Govemnients  of  November  20,  1843,  to  wit:  'All  claims  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  against  tho  Government  of  the  Mexican  Hepublic, 
whii  h  were  considereil  by  the  Commissioners  and  referred  to  the  I'mpire 
appointed  under  tho  Convention  of  11th  April  1839,  and  which  were  not 
deciiled  by  him' — do  file  memorials  of  the  same  with  tho  Secretary  of  this 
Board. 

"Every  memorial  so  filed  must  bo  addressed  to  tho  (Commissioners,  and 
must  set  forth  minutely  and  particularly  the  facts  and  circumstances 
whence  the  rij;ht  to  prefer  such  claim  is  derivetl  to  the  claimant,  an<l  it 
must  be  verified  by  his  oath  or  affirmation. 

'*An<l  in  order  that  the  claimants  may  be  apprized  of  what  is  considered 
necessary  to  be  averred  in  every  such  memorial,  before  the  same  will  be 
ri'ceived  and  acted  on,  it  is  further — 

*'  Ordered,  That  in  every  such  memorial  it  shall  be  set  forth : 

*'  1.  For  and  in  behalf  of  whom  the  claim  is  preferred. 

''  2.  Whether  the  claimant  is  now  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  if 
HO,  whether  he  is  a  native  or  naturalized  citizen,  and  where  is  now  his 
domicil;  and  if  he  claims  in  his  own  right,  then  whether  he  was  a  citizen 
when  the  claim  had  its  origin,  and  where  was  then  his  domicil;  and  if  he 
claims  in  the  right  of  another,  then  whether  such  other  was  a  citizen  when 
the  claim  had  its  origin,  and  where  was  then  and  where  is  now  his  domi- 
cil; and  if,  in  either  case,  the  domicil  of  the  claimant  nt  the  time  the 
claim  had  its  origin  was  in  any  foreign  country,  then  whether  such  claim- 
ant w:is  then  a  subject  of  the  government  of  such  country,  or  had  taken 
any  oath  of  allegiance  thereto. 

'^3.  Whether  the  entire  amount  of  tho  claim  does  now,  and  did  at  the 
time  when  it  bail  it»s  origin,  belong  solely  and  absolutely  to  the  claimant; 
and  if  any  other  person  is  or  has  been  interested  therein,  or  in  any  part 
thereof,  then  who  is  such  other  person,  and  what  is  or  was  the  nature  and 
extent  of  his  interest;  and  how,  when,  and  by  what  means  and  for  what 
considerations  the  transfer  of  rights  or  interests,  if  any  such  was  made, 
took  place  between  the  parties. 

'*4.  Whether  the  claimant,  or  any  other  who  may  at  anytime  have  been 
entitled  to  the  amount  claimed,  or  any  part  thereof,  hath  ever  received 
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any,  and  if  any  what  amount  of  money ,  or  other  equivalent  or  indemnifl- 
cation,  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  loss  or  injary  upon  which  the 
claim  is  founded,  and  if  so,  when  and  from  whom  the  same  was  received. 

''5.  Whether  the  claim  was  presented  to  the  Commissioners  appointed  hy 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  under  the  Convention  of 
11th  of  April  1839;  and  if  so,  how  the  same  was  disposed  of  hy  said  Com- 
missioners ;  and  if  said  claim  had  its  origin  prior  to  said  11th  of  April 
1839,  and  wasliot  so  presented,  then  what  were  the  reasons  or  causes  why 
the  same  was  not  so  presented. 

''And  that  time  may  he  allowed  t-o  the  claimants  to  prepare  and  iile  the 
memorials  ahove  mentioned, 

**Resolvedy  That  this  Board  will  be  in  session  on  the  first  Monday  of 
November  next,  and  will  then  proceed  to  decide  whether  the  memorials 
which  shall  then  have  been  filed  with  the  Secretary  are  in  conformity  with 
the  foregoing  orders,  and  proper  to  be  received  for  examination. 

''And  in  respect  to  the  claims  excepted  in  the  first  of  the  foregoing  rules 
aud  orders,  it  is 

'^Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  the  claims  of  American 
citizens  referred  to  in  the  5th  article  of  the  unratified  convention  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  of  20th  November  1843, 
which  article  is  made  a  part  of  the  15th  article  of  the  treaty  of  2d  February 
1848,  to  wit,  the  claims  'which  were  considered  by  the  Commissioners  and 
referred  to  the  Umpire,  under  the  Convention  of  11th  April  1839,  and 
which  were  not  decided  by  him,'  may  now  be  presented  to  this  Board  for 
final  decision,  upon  the  memorials,  proofs,  and  documents  submitted  to 
said  Joint  Commissioners,  and  by  said  Commissioners  to  the  Umpire,  aud 
upon  such  new  arguments  as  may  be  filed  with  the  Secretary,  in  writing, 
addressed  to  the  Commissioners. 

"And  that  the  claimants  may  be  apprized  of  what  is  necessary  in  order 
to  bring  the  same  before  this  Board,  for  its  consideration  and  decision, 
it  is — 

"Orderedf  That  all  persons  having  claims  of  this  description  do  file  a 
memorial  with  the  Secretary  of  this  Board,  addressed  to  the  Commission- 
ers, briefly  describing  the  claim,  and  the  right  of  the  claimant  to  receive 
indemnity  for  the  injury  complained  of.  In  all  cases  where  the  original 
memorial  addressed  to  the  Commissioners,  under  the  Convention  of  1839, 
does  not  aver  the  claimant,  and  any  other  person  under  whom  the  claim  is 
derived,  to  be,  and  at  the  time  when  the  claim  had  its  origin  to  have  been, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  then  the  said  memorial  shall  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  the  second  of  the  articles  of  the  foregoing  rules 
relating  to  that  subject,  and  shall  be  verified  by  oath  or  afiirmation. 

'^Ordered,  That  when  the  Board  shall  close  its  present  session,  it  will 
adjourn  to  meet  in  this  city  on  the  first  Monday  in  June  next,  and  will 
then  proceed  to  consider  the  claims  referred  to  in  the  fifth  article  of  said 
unratified  convention  of  2d  November  1843,  which  may  have  been  pre- 
sented in  conformity  to  the  foregoing  order,  and  all  such  cases  are  hereby 
set  down  for  hearing  at  that  time;  and  if  any  claimant  desire  a  longer 
time  in  which  to  file  a  memorial  or  present  arguments,  he  must  file  a 
written  motion  to  that  effect,  setting  forth  reasons  for  the  same  on  or 
before  said  day. 
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**Ordered,  That  all  motions  and  arguments  addressed  to  the  Board  be 
made  in  writing  and  filed  with  the  Secretary,  who  shall  note  thereon  the 
time  when  they  are  received;  but  brief  verbal  explanations  may  be  made 
by  the  claimants  or  their  agents  immediately  after  the  opening  of  each 
day's  session. 

"  Ordered,  That  the  following  Rules  and  Orders,  relating  to  Testimony 
and  Proofs  to  be  advanced  in  support  of  claims  which  may  be  presented 
for  adjudication,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  established. 

"  1.  All  testimony  must  be  in  writing,  and  upon  oath  or  affirmation, 
duly  administered  according  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where  the  same  is 
taken,  by  a  magistrate  competent  by  such  laws  to  take  depositions,  having 
no  interest  in  the  claim  to  which  the  testimony  relates^  and  not  being 
the  agent  or  attorney  of  any  person  having  such  interest,  and  it  must  be 
certified  by  him  that  such  is  the  case.  The  credibility  of  the  affiant  or 
deponent,  if  known  to  such  magistrate,  or  other  person  authorized  to  take 
such  testimony,  must  be  certified  by  him,  and  if  not  known,  must  be 
certified  on  the  same  paper  upon  oath  by  some  other  person  known  to 
such  magistrate  having  no  interest  in  such  claim,  and  not  being  the  agent 
or  attorney  of  any  person  having  such  interest,  whose  credibility  must 
be  certified  by  such  magistrate.  The  deposition  must  be  reduced  to 
writing  by  the  person  taking  the  same,  or  by  some  person  in  his  presence 
having  no  interest,  and  not  being  the  agent  or  attorney  of  any  person 
having  an  interest  in  the  claim,  and  must  be  carefully  read  to  the  deponent 
by  the  magistrate  before  being  signed  by  him,  and  this  must  be  certified. 

"2.  Depositions  taken  in  any  city,  port,  or  place  without  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  may  be  taken  before  any  consul  or  other  public  civil 
officer  of  the  United  States  resident  in  such  city,  port,  or  place,  having  no 
interest,  and  not  being  agent  or  attorney  of  any  person  having  an  interest 
in  the  claim  to  which  the  testimony  so  taken  relates.  In  all  other  cases, 
whether  in  the  United  States  or  any  foreign  place,  the  right  of  the  person 
taking  the  same  to  administer  oaths  by  the  laws  of  the  place  must  be 
proved. 

**  3.  Every  affiant  or  deponent  must  be  required  to  state  in  his  deposition 
his  age,  place  of  birth,  residence,  and  occupation,  and  where  was  his  resi- 
dence and  what  was  his  occupation  at  the  time  the  events  took  place  in 
regard  to  which  he  deposes ;  and  must  also  state  if  he  have  any,  and  if  any, 
what  interest  in  the  claim  to  support  which  his  testimony  is  taken;  and 
if  he  have  any  contingent  interest  in  the  same,  to  what  extent,  and  upon 
the  happening  of  what  event  he  will  be  entitled  to  receive  any  part  of  the 
sum  which  may  be  awarded  by  the  Commissioners.  He  must  also  bo  re- 
quired to  state  whether  he  be  the  agent  or  attorney  of  the  claimant,  or  of 
any  person  having  an  interest  in  the  claim. 

^'4.  Original  papers  exhibited  in  proof  must  be  verified  as  originals  by 
the  oath  of  a  witness,  whose  credibility  must  be  certified  as  required  in  the 
first  of  these  rules ;  but  wlieii  the  fact  is  within  the  exclusive  knowledge 
of  the  claimant,  it  may  be  verified  by  his  own  oath  or  affirmation.  Papers 
in  the  handwriting  of  any  person  who  has  deceased,  or  whose  residence  is 
unknown  to  the  claimant,  may  be  verified  by  proof  of  sncli  handwriting, 
and  of  the  death  of  the  party,  or  his  removal  to  places  unknown. 

''5.  All  testimony  taken  in  any  foreign  language,  and  all  papers  and 
documents  in  any  foreign  language  which  may  be  exhibited  in  proof,  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  translation  of  the  same  into  the  English  language. 
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''6.  When  the  claim  arises  from  the  seizure  or  loss  of  any  ship  or  vessel, 
or  the  cargo  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  a  certified  copy  of  the  enrollment  or  reg- 
istry of  such  ship  or  vessel  m»iHt  he  produced,  together  with  the  original 
clearance,  manifests,  and  all  other  papers  and  documents  required  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  which  she  possessed  on  her  last  voyage  from 
the  United  States,  when  the  same  are  in  the  possession  of  the  claimant,  or 
can  be  obtained  by  him ;  and  when  not,  certified  copies  of  the  same  must 
be  produced,  together  with  his  oath  or  affirmation  that  the  originals  are 
not  in  his  possession,  and  cannot  be  obtained  by  him. 

"7.  In  all  cases  where  property  of  any  description  for  the  seizure  or  loss 
of  which  a  claim  has  been  presented  was,  at  the  time  of  such  seizure  or 
loss,  insured,  the  original  policy  of  insurance,  or  a  certified  copy  thereof, 
must  be  produced. 

"8.  If  the  claimant  be  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States,  a  copy 
of  the  record  of  his  naturalization,  duly  certified,  must  be  produced. 

"And  to  the  end  that  the  attention  of  claimants  may  be  distinctly  called 
to  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  in  order  to  obtain  books,  records,  or  docu- 
ments which  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  the  just  decision  of  any  claim 
presented  to  the  Board,  and  which  are  in  the  possession  or  power  of  the 
Mexican  Republic,  the  last  clause  of  the  fifteenth  article  of  the  said  treaty 
of  February  2,  1848,  and  the  last  clause  of  the  third  section  of  the  said  act 
of  Congress  of  March  3,  1849,  are  herewith  published." 

The  mixed  commission  which  met  in  London 
l^don  ConmiMion  ^^^^^  ^^^  convention  of  1853  had  few  rules, 

of  loOo.  ' 

and  very  simple  ones.    Its  rules  were  adopted 
October  16, 1853,  and  were  as  follows: 

"1,  The  secretary,  or  clerk,  shall  keep  a  docket,  and  enter  thereon  a  list 
of  all  claims  as  soon  as  they  shall  be  filed,  specifying  briefly  the  grounds 
and  nature  of  such  claim. 

''He  shall  also  keep  duplicate  records  of  the  proceedings  had  before  the 
commissioners,  and  of  the  docket  of  claims  filed  with  them,  so  that  one 
copy  of  each  shall  be  supplied  to  each  government. 

**2.  Cases  shall  be  considered  in  order  for  the  action  of  the  commission- 
ers whenever  they  shall  be  presented  to  them  for  their  decision,  or,  if 
parties  or  agents  for  the  governments  appear,  whenever  they  shall  agree 
that  the  same  shall  be  taken  up  for  hearing. 

''3.  All  claims  must  be  presented  within  six  months  from  the  fifteenth 
of  September  last,  unless  reasons  be  assigned  for  the  delay  satisfactory  to 
the  commissioners,  and  where  cases,  hy  leave  of  the  commissioners,  are 
presented  after  such  time,  they  will  be  required  to  be  in  order  for  hearing 
as  soon  after  presenting  the  same  as  may  be. 

"4.  Cases  presented  within  the  first  six  months,  where  agents  for  the 
claimants  appear,  and  which  have  not  been  previously  disposed  of,  will 
he  required  to  be  in  order  for  hearing  and  decision  at  any  time  after  the 
said  six  months  the  commission  may  direct. 

''5.  Claims  presented  to  the  commissioners  by  the  agents  of  either  gov- 
ernment will  be  regarded  as  presented  by  their  respective  governments, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  convention." 
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But   when  the  mixed  commission  met  in 
Commisnon. 


Hew  Granadian    Wagjiji^gton  under  the  convention  between 


the  United  States  and  New  Granada  of  Sep- 
tember 10, 1857,  it  adopted  as  the  basis  of  its  procedure  the 
rules  of  the  board  of  commissioners  under  the  act  of  March  3, 
1849,  modifying  them,  where  necessary,  and  amplifying  them, 
as  follows : 

"  Hules  and  Regulatiims  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Convention 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  B^ublio  of  New  Granada^  of 
the  10th  of  September  1857. 

"  Ordered,  That  all  persone  bavinf^  claims  upon  the  Republic  of  New 
Granadii,  which  are  provided  for  by  the  conveotion  between  the  United 
states  and  the  naid  Republic,  concluded  on  the  10th  day  of  September 
1857;  do  file  memorials  of  the  same  with  the  Secretary  of  this  Board,  in 
the  city  of  Washington. 

**  Every  memorial  so  filed  must  be  addressed  to  the  Commissioners,  and 
must  set  forth  minutely  aud  particularly  the  facts  and  circumstances 
whence  the  right  to  prefer  such  claim  is  derived  to  the  claimant,  aud  it 
must  be  verified  by  his  oath  or  affirmation. 

''And  in  order  that  the  claimants  may  bo  apprized  of  what  is  consid- 
•  ored  necessary  to  be  averred  in  every  such  memorial,  before  the  same  will 
be  received  and  acted  upon,  it  is  further — 

*'  Ordered,  That  in  every  such  memorial  shall  be  set  forth — 

**  1.  The  amount  of  the  claim ;  the  time  when  and  place  where  it  arose; 
the  kind  or  kinds  and  amount  of  property  lost  or  injured ;  the  facts  and 
circumstances  attending  the  loss  or  injury,  out  of  which  the  claim  arises; 
the  principles  and  causes  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  claim. 

'*2.  For  and  in  behalf  of  whom  the  claim  is  preferred. 

''3.  Whether  the  claimant  is  now  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  if 
8o,  whether  he  is  a  native  or  naturalized  citizen,  and  where  is  now  his 
domicil;  and  if  he  clainis  in  his  own  right,  then  whether  ho  was  a  citizen 
when  the  claim  had  its  origin,  and  where  was  then  his  domicil;  and  if 
he  claims  in  the  right  of  another,  then  whether  such  other  was  a  citizen 
when  the  claim  had  its  origin,  and  where  was  then  and  where  is  now  his 
domicil;  aud  if,  in  either  case,  the  domicil  of  the  claimant  at  the  time  the 
claim  had  its  origin  was  in  any  foreign  country,  then  whether  such  claim- 
ant was  then  a  subject  of  the  government  of  such  coantry,  or  had  taken 
any  oath  of  allegiance  thereto. 

''4.  Whether  the  entire  amount  of  the  claim  does  now,  and  did  at  the 
time  when  it  had  its  origin,  belong  solely  and  absolutely  to  the  claimant; 
and  if  any  other  person  is  or  has  been  interested  therein,  or  in  any  part 
.  thereof,  then  who  is  such  other  person,  and  what  is  or  was  the  nature  and 
extent  of  his  interest,  and  how,  when,  and  by  what  means  aud  for  what 
considerations  the  transfer  of  rights  or  interests,  if  any  such  was  made, 
took  place  between  the  parties. 

"  5.  Whether  the  claimant,  or  any  other  who  may  at  any  time  have  been 
entitled  to  the  amount  claimed,  or  any  part  thereof,  hath  ever  received 
any,  and  if  any,  what  sum  of  money,  or  other  equivalent  or  ludemnifica- 
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tion,  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  loss  or  injury  upon  which  the  claim 
is  founded,  and  if  so,  when  and  from  w^hom  the  same  was  received. 

*'  6.  Whether  the  claim  was  presented  prior  to  tho  1st  day  of  September, 
1859,  either  to  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington,  or  to  the  Minister 
of  the  United  States  at  Bogota,  and  with  which  and  at  what  time. 

''And  that  time  may  be  allowed  to  the  claimants  to  prepare  and  file  the 
memorials  above  mentioned — 

^^ Resolved,  That  this  Board  will  be  in  session  on  the  first  Monday  of  Sep- 
tember next,  and  will  then  proceed  to  decide  whether  the  memorials  which 
shall  then  have  been  filed  with  the  Secretary  are  in  conformity  to  the 
foregoing  orders,  and  proper  to  be  received  for  examination. 

"  Ordered,  That  when  the  Board  shall  close  its  present  session,  it  will 
adjourn  to  meet  in  this  city,  on  the  first  Monday  in  September  next,  and 
will  then  proceed  to  consider  the  claims  which  may  have  been  presented 
in  conformity  to  the  foregoing  order,  and  all  such  cases  are  hereby  set 
down  for  hearing  at  that  time;  and  if  any  claimant  desire  a  longer  time 
in  which  to  file  a  memorial  or  present  arguments,  he  must  file  a  written 
motion  to  that  effect,  setting  forth  the  reasons  for  the  same  on  or  before 
said  day. 

"  Ordered,  That  all  motions  and  arguments  addressed  to  the  Board  be 
made  in  writing  and  filed  with  the  Secretary,  who  shall  note  thereon  the 
time  when  they  are  received;  but  brief  verbal  explanations  may  be  made 
by  the  claimants  or  their  agents  immediately  after  the  opening  of  each 
day*8  session,  and  the  Commissioners  may,  in  special  cases,  hear  oral  argu- 
ments at  length,  upon  briefs  being  filed,  setting  forth  the  points  of  law 
and  fact  aud  the  authorities  relied  upon. 

**  Ordered,  That  the  following  rules  and  orders,  relating  to  Testimony 
and  Proofs  hereafter  taken  to  be  advanced  in  support  of  claims  which  may 
be  presented  for  adjudication,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  established. 
All  other  proofs  will  be  passed  upon  as  offered : 

"1.  The  proofs  in  support  of  the  claims  shall  be  filed  with  the  memo- 
rials, and  no  proofs  will  be  received  subsequently,  except  such  as  are 
strictly  to  rebut  proofs  which  shall  have  been  presented  on  the  part  of 
New  Granada. 

"2.  All  testimony  must  be  in  writing,  and  upon  oath  or  affirmation,  duly 
administered  according  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where  the  same  is  taken, 
by  a  magistrate  competent  by  such  laws  to  take  depositions,  having  no 
interest  in  the  claim  to  which  the  testimony  relates,  and  not  being  the 
agent  or  attorney  of  any  person  having  such  interest,  and  it  must  be  cer- 
tified by  him  that  snch  is  the  case.  The  credibility  of  the  affiant  or  depo- 
nent, if  known  to  such  magistrate,  or  other  person  authorized  to  take 
such  testimony,  must  be  certified  by  him,  and  if  not  known,  must  be  cer- 
tified on  the  same  paper  up<m  oath,  by  some  other  person,  known  to  such 
magistrate  hav^ing  no  interest  in  such  claim,  and  not  being  the  agent  or 
attorney  of  any  person  having  such  interest,  whose  credibility  must  be 
certified  by  such  magistrate.  The  deposition  must  be  reduced  to  writing 
by  the  person  taking  the  same,  or  by  some  person  in  his  presence  having 
no  interest,  and  not  being  the  agent  or  attorney  of  any  person  having  an 
interest  in  the  claim,  and  must  be  carefully  read  to  the  deponent  by  the 
magistrate  before  being  signed  by  him,  and  this  must  be  certified. 
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''  3.  Depositions  taken  in  any  city,  port,  or  place,  without  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  may  be  taken  before  any  consnl  or  other  pnbilo  civil 
officer  of  the  United  States  resident  in  such  city,  port  or  place,  having  no 
interest,  and  not  being  agent  or  attorney  of  any  person  having  an  interest 
in  the  claim  to  which  the  testimony  so  taken  relates.  In  all  other  cases, 
whether  in  the  United  States  or  in  any  foreign  place,  the  right  of  the  per- 
son taking  the  same  to  administer  oaths  by  the  laws  of  the  place  must  be 
proved. 

''4.  Every  affiant  or  deponent  must  be  required  to  state  in  his  deposi- 
tion his  age,  place  of  birth,  residence  and  occupation,  and  where  was  his 
residence  ^nd  what  was  his  occupation  at  the  time  the  events  took  place 
in  regard  to  which  he  deposes ;  and  must  also  state  if  he  have  any,  and  if 
any,  what  interest  in  the  claim  to  support  which  his  testimony  is  taken ; 
and  if  he  have  any  contingent  interest  in  the  same,  to  what  extent,  and 
upon  the  happening  of  what  event  he  will  be  entitled  to  receive  any  part 
of  the  sum  which  may  be  awarded  by  the  Commissioners.  He  must  also 
be  required  to  state  whether  he  be  the  agent  or  attorney  of  the  claimant, 
or  of  any  person  having  an  interest  iu  the  claim. 

''5.  Original  papers  exhibited  in  proof  must  be  verified  as  originals  by 
the  oath  of  a  witness,  whose  credibility  must  be  certified  as  required  in 
the  second  of  these  rules;  but  when  the  fact  is  within  the  exclusive 
knowledge  of  the  claimant,  it  may  be  verified  by  his  own  oath  or  affirma- 
tion. Papers  in  the  handwriting  of  any  person  who  has  deceased,  or 
whose  residence  is  unknown  to  the  claimant,  may  be  verified  by  proof  of 
such  handwriting,  and  of  the  death  of  the  party,  or  his  removal  to  places 
unknown. 

'*  6.  All  testimony  taken  in  any  foreign  language,  and  all  papers  and 
documents  in  any  foreign  language,  which  may  be  exhibited  iu  proof, 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  translation  of  the  same  into  the  English 
language. 

*n.  When  the  claim  arises  from  the  seizure  or  loss  of  any  ship  or  vessel, 
or  the  cargo  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  a  certified  copy  of  the  enrolment  or 
register  of  such  ship  or  vessel  must  be  produced,  together  with  the  orig- 
inal clearance,  manifests,  and  all  other  papers  and  documents  required  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  she  possessed  on  her  last  voyage  from 
the  United  States,  when  the  same  are  in  the  possession  of  the  claimant,  or 
can  be  obtained  by  him ;  and  when  not,  certified  copies  of  the  same  must 
be  produced,  together  with  his  oath  or  affirmation  that  the  originals  are 
not  in  his  possession,  and  can  not  be  obtained  by  him. 

''8.  In  all  cases  where  property  of  any  description  for  the  seizure  or 
loss  of  which  a  claim  has  been  presented,  was  at  the  time  of  such  seizure 
or  loss  insured,  the  original  policy  of  insurance,  or  a  certified  copy  thereof, 
must  be  produced. 

'^9.  If  the  claimant  be  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States,  a 
copy  of  the  record  of  his  naturalization,  duly  certified,  must  be  produced. 

"10.  Documentary  proof  shall  be  authenticated  by  proper  certificates 
or  by  the  oath  of  a  witness. 

''11.  When  a  claimant  shall  have  filed  his  proofs  in  chief  the  proof  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  of  New  Qranada  shall  be  filed  within  the  term 
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of  ninety  days.    But  upon  good  cause  shown,  on  either  side,  the  period 
prescribed  may  be  extended  in  particular  cases. 

'*  12.  The  name  of  the  counsel  or  agent  for  each  claimant  shall,  with  his 
address,  be  signed  to  the  memorial  and  entered  upon  the  record,  so  that 
all  necessary  notices  may  be  served  upon  such  counsel  or  agent,  respecting 
case." 

The  mixed  commission  under  the  convention 
Costa  Bi<»]i  Com.  ^^^^^^  ^^^  United  States  and  Costa  Eica  of 
mimon. 

July  2,  1860,  adopted  the  rules  of  the  New 

Grauadian  commission,  with  some  modifications,  as  follows: 

"Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  CommiaHonera  appointed  under  the  Convetttion 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Repuhlio  of  Costa  Rica,  of  the 
2d  July  1860, 

"  Ordered,  That  all  persons  having  claims  upon  the  Republic  of  Costa 
Rica,  which  are  provided  for  by  the  convention  between  the  United  States 
and  the  said  Republic,  concluded  on  the  2d  day  of  July  1860,  do  file 
memorials  of  the  same  with  the  Secretary  of  this  Board,  in  the  City  of 
Washington. 

'<£very  memorial  so  filed  must  be  addressed  to  the  Commissioners,  and 
must  set  forth  minutely  and  particularly  the  facts  and  circumstances 
whence  the  right  to  prefer  such  claim  is  derived  to  the  claimant,  and  it 
must  be  verified  by  his  oath  or  afiirmation. 

''And  in  order  that  the  claimants  may  be  apprized  of  what  is  consid- 
ered necessary  to  be  averred  in  every  such  memorial,  before  the  same  will 
be  received  and  acted  on,  it  is  further — 

** Ordered,  That  in  every  such  memorial  shall  be  set  forth — 

"  1.  The  amount  of  the  claim ;  the  time  when  and  place  where  it  arose ; 
the  kind  or  kinds  and  amount  of  property  lost  or  injured;  the  nature  and 
extent  of  injury  to  persons,  limb  or  life;  the  facts  and  circumstances 
attending  the  loss  or  injury  out  of  which  the  claim  arises;  the  principles 
and  causes  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  claim. 

"2.  For  and  in  behalf  of  whom  the  claim  is  preferred. 

•'3.  Whether  the  claimant  is  now  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
if  so,  whether  he  is  a  native  or  naturalized  citizen,  and  where  is  now  his 
domicil ;  and  if  he  claims  in  his  own  right,  then  whether  he  was  a  citizen 
when  the  claim  had  its  origin,  and  where  was  then  his  domicil;  and  if  he 
claims  in  the  right  of  another,  then  whether  such  other  was  a  citizen 
when  the  claim  had  its  origin,  and  where  was  then  and  where  is  now  his 
domicil;  and  if,  in  either  case,  the  domicil  of  the  claimant  at  the  time 
the  claim  had  its  origin  was  in  any  foreign  country,  then  whether  such  a 
claimant  was  then  a  subject  of  the  government  of  such  country,  or  had 
taken  any  oath  of  allegiance  thereto. 

**4.  Whether  the  entire  amount  of  the  claim  does  now,  and  did  at  the 
time  when  it  had  its  origin,  belong  solely  and  absolutely  to  the  claimant; 
and  if  any  other  person  is  or  has  been  interested  therein,  or  in  any  part 
thereof,  then  who  is  such  other  person,  and  what  is  or  was  the  nature  and 
extent  of  hm  mlerest;  and  how,  when,  and  by  what  means  and  for  what 
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considerations  tho  transfer  of  rights  or  interests,  if  any  such  was  made, 
took  place  between  the  parties. 

"5.  Whether  the  claimant,  or  any  other  who  may  at  any  time  have  been 
entitled  to  the  amount  claimed,  or  any  part  thereof,  hath  ever  received 
any,  and  if  any,  what  snm  of  money,  or  other  equivalent  or  Indemuifii-a- 
tion,  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  loss  or  itgury  upon  which  the  claim 
is  f  nnded,  and  if  bo,  when  and  from  whom  the  same  was  received. 

'*  6.  Whetlier  the  claim  was  presented  prior  to  the  2d  day  of  July  18t0. 
either  to  tlie  Department  of  State  at  Washington,  or  to  the  Diplomatic 
Agents  of  said  United  States  at  San  Jose  de  Costa  Rica,  and  with  which 
and  at  what  time. 

''And  that  time  may  be  allowed  to  the  claimants  to  prepare  and  file  the 
memorials  above-mentioned, 

''  Besolredf  That  this  Board  will  be  in  session  on  the  12th  day  of  March 
next,  and  will  then  proceed  to  decide  whether  the  memorials  which  shall 
then  have  been  filed  with  the  Secretary,  are  in  conformity  to  the  lorego- 
ing  orders,  and  proper  to  be  receivetl  for  examination. 

**  Ordered,  That  when  the  Board  shall  close  its  present  session,  it  will 
adjourn  to  meet  in  this  city,  on  the  12th  day  of  March  next,  and  will  then 
proceed  to  consider  the  claims  which  may  have  been  presented  in  con- 
formity to  the  foregoing  order,  and  all  such  cases  are  hereby  set  down  for 
hearing  at  that  time;  and  if  any  claimant  desire  a  longer  time  in  which 
to  file  a  memorial  or  present  arguments,  he  must  file  a  written  motion  to 
that  effect,  setting  forth  the  reasons  for  the  same  on  or  before  said  day. 

** Ordered,  That  all  motions  and  arguments  addressed  to  the  Board  be 
made  in  writing  and  filed  with  the  Secretary,  who  shall  note  thereon  the 
time  when  they  are  received ;  but  brief  verbal  explanations  may  be  made 
by  the  claimants  or  their  agents  immediately  after  the  opening  of  each 
day's  session,  and  the  Commissioners  may,  in  special  cases,  hear  oral  argu- 
ments at  length,  upon  briefs  being  filed,  setting  forth  the  points  of  law 
and  fact  and  the  authorities  relietl  on. 

**Ordered,  That  the  following  rules  and  orders,  relating  to  testimony 
and  proofs,  hereafter  taken,  to  be  advanced  for  or  against  claims  which 
may  be  presented  for  adjudication,  be,  and  the  same  are  ht^reby  estab- 
lished.   All  other  proofs  will  be  passed  upon  as  offered : 

**  1.  The  proofs  in  support  of  the  claims  shall  be  filed  with  the  memo- 
rials, and  no  proofs  will  be  received  subsequently,  except  such  as  are 
strictly  to  rebut  proofs,  which  shall  have  been  presented  on  the  part  of 
Costa  Rica. 

''2.  All  testimony  must  be  in  writing,  ftnd  upon  oath  or  affirmation,  duly 
administered  according  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where  the  same  is  taken, 
by  a  magistrate  competent  by  such  laws  to  take  depositions,  having  no 
interest  in  the  claim  to  which  the  testimony  relates,  and  not  being  the 
agent  or  attorney  of  any  person  having  such  interest,  and  it  must  be  cer- 
tified by  him  that  such  is  the  case. 

''3.  Depositions  for  claimants  taken  in  any  city,  port,  or  place,  without 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  may  be  taken  before  any  consul  or  other 
public  civil  officer  of  the  United  States,  resident  in  such  city,  port,  or 
place,  having  no  interest,  and  not  being  agent  or  attorney  of  any  person 
having  an  interest  in  the  claim  to  which  the  testimony  so  taken  relates. 
Depositions  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  may  be  taken 
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according  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where  taken,  which  shall  be  certified 
and  authenticated  in  the  cnstomary  form,  or  they  may  be  taken  before 
any  consul  or  other  pablio  civil  officer  of  the  United  States,  residing  at 
the  place  where  snch  depositions  are  taken.  In  all  other  cases,  whether 
in  the  United  States,  or  in  any  foreign  place,  the  right  of  the  person 
talcing  the  same,  to  administer  oaths  by  the  laws  of  the  place  must  be 
pioved. 

'*  4.  Every  affiant  or  deponent  must  be  required  to  state  in  his  deposi- 
tion  his  age,  place  of  birth,  residence  and  occupatfon,  and  where  was  his 
residence  and  what  was  his  occnpation  at  the  time  the  events  took  place 
in  regard  to  which  he  deposes;  and  must  also  state  if  he  have  any,  and  if 
any,  what  interest  in  the  claim  to  support  which  his  testimony  is  taken; 
and  if  he  have  any  contingent  interest  in  the  same,  to  what  extent,  and 
upon  the  happening  of  what  event  he  will  be  entitled  to  receive  any  part 
of  the  sum  which  may  be  awarded  by  the  Commissioners.  He  must  also 
be  required  to  state  whether  he  be  the  agent  or  attorney  of  the  claimant, 
or  of  any  person  having  an  interest  in  the  claim. 

'^5.  Original  papers  exhibited  in  proof  must  be  verified  as  originals  by 
the  oath  of  a  witness,  whose  credibility  must  be  certified  as  required  in 
the  second  of  these  rules;  but  when  the  fact  is  within  the  exclusive 
knowledge  of  the  claimant,  it  may  be  verified  by  his  own  oath  or  affirma- 
tion. Papers  in  the  handwriting  of  any  person  who  has  deceased,  or 
whose  residence  is  unknown  to  the  claimant,  may  be  verified  by  proof  of 
such  handwriting,  and  of  the  death  of  the  party,  or  his  removal  to  x>laces 
unknown. 

'^6.  All  testimony  taken  in  any  foreign  language,  and  all  papers  and 
documents  in  any  foreign  language,  which  may  be  exhibited  in  proof, 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  translation  of  the  same  into  the  English 
language. 

"  7.  When  the  claim  arises  from  the  seizure  or  loss  of  any  ship  or  vessel, 
or  the  cargo  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  a  certified  copy  of  the  enrollment  or 
registry  of  such  ship  or  vessel  must  be  produced,  together  with  the  origi- 
nal clearance,  manifests,  and  all  other  papers  and  documents  required  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  she  possessed  on  her  last  voyage 
from  the  United  States,  when  the  same  are  in  the  possession  of  the  claim- 
ant, or  can  be  obtained  by  him;  and  when  not,  certified  copies  of  the 
same  must  be  produced,  together  with  his  oath  or  affirmation  that  the 
originals  are  not  in  his  possession,  and  can  not  be  obtained  by  him. 

'*8.  In  all  cases  where  property  of  any  description  for  the  seizure  or 
loss  of  which  a  claim  has  been  presented,  was  at  the  time  of  such  seizure 
or  loss  insured,  the  original  policy  of  insurance,  or  a  certified  copy  there- 
of, must  be  produced. 

"9.  If  the  claimant  be  a  natnralized  citizen  of  the  United  States,  a  copy 
of  the  record  of  his  naturalization,  doly  certified,  must  be  produced. 

**  10.  Documentary  proof  shail  be  authenticated  by  proper  certificates 
or  by  the  oath  of  a  witness. 

"11.  When  a  claimant  shall  have  filed  his  proofs  in  chief,  the  proof  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  shall  be  filed  within  the  term 
of  ninety  days.  But  upon  good  cause  shown,  on  either  side,  the  period 
prescribed  may  be  extended  in  particular  cases. 
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'*  12.  Tlie  name  of  the  counsel  or  agent  for  each  claimant  shall,  with 
his  address,  be  signed  to  the  memorial  and  entered  upon  the  record,  so 
that  all  necessary  notices  may  he  served  upon  such  counsel  or  agent, 
respecting  case. 

''Chas.  W.  Davis,  Secretary. 
*' Office  of  Joint  Commission  of  the 
United  States  and  Costa  Rica, 
''Washington^  Februarys,  1862." 

The  mixed  commission  under  the  conven- 
MexicwiCommiBsion  ^.^^  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 

of  July  4, 1868,  adopted  August  10,  1869,  the 
following  rules : 

''Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Commissioners  under  the  convention  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  United  States  of  Mexico  of  July  4,  1868. 

"All  claims  tiled  with  the  commission  hy  the  respective  governments 
shall  he  entered  in  duplicate  dockets,  one  kept  hy  each  of  the  two  secre- 
taries, in  his  respective  language,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  referred. 

"  Separate  dockets  shall  ho  kept  for  the  claims  respectively  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  those  of  citizens  of  the  Mexican  Repuhlic. 

"  Duplicate  records  shall  he  kept  in  like  manner  of  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  commissioners. 

"  2.  All  claims  provided  for  hy  the  convention  shall  he  presented  through 
the  respective  governments  on  or  hefore  the  81st  day  of  March  1870,  unless 
at  a  later  day,  for  special  cause  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commis- 
sioners. 

'*  3.  All  persons  having  claims  shall  file  memorials  of  the  same  with  the 
respective  secretaries. 

"  Every  memorial  shall  he  signed  and  verified  hy  the  claimant,  or,  in 
his  ahsence  from  the  District  of  Columhia,  hy  his  attorney  in  fact,  such 
ahsence  heing  averred  hy  such  attorney,  and  it  shall  he  suhscribed  hy  his 
solit-itor  or  counsel. 

*^It  shall  set  forth  particularly  the  origin,  nature  and  amount  of  the 
claim,  with  other  circumstances  as  follows : 

**(a)  The  amount  of  the  claim ;  the  time  when  and  place  where  it  arose; 
the  kind  or  kinds  and  amount  of  property  lost  or  injured;  the  facts  and 
circumstances  attending  the  loss  or  injury  out  of  which  the  claim  arises; 
and  all  the  farts  upon  which  the  claim  is  founded. 

"  (b)  For  and  on  behalf  of  whom  the  claim  is  preferred. 

"  (c)  Whether  the  claimant  is  now  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stakes  or  of 
the  Mexican  Kepuhlic,  as  the  case  may  require;  and  if  so,  whether  he  is 
a  native  or  a  naturalized  citizen,  and  where  is  now  his  domicil;  and  if  he 
claims  in  his  own  right,  then  whether  he  was  a  citizen  when  the  claim 
ha<l  its  origin,  and  where  was  then  his  domicil ;  and  if  he  claims  in  right 
of  another,  then  whether  such  other  was  a  citizen  when  the  claim  had  its 
origin,  and  where  was  then,  and  where  is  now,  his  domicil;  and  if  in 
either  case  the  domicil  of  the  claimant,  at  the  time  the  claim  had  its 
origin,  was  in  any  foreign  country,  then  whether  such  claimant  was  then 
a  subject  of  the  government  of  such  country,  or  had  taken  any  oath  of 
allegiance  thereto. 
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*'  (d)  Whether  the  entire  amount  of  the  claim  does  now,  and  did  at  the 
time  when  it  had  its  origin,  belong  solely  and  absolutely  to  the  claimant ; 
and  if  auy  other  person  is  or  has  been  interested  therein,  or  in  any  part 
thereof,  then  who  is  such  other  person,  and  what  is  or  was  the  nature  and 
extent  of  his  interest ;  and  how,  when,  and  by  what  means  and  for  what 
considerations  the  transfer  of  rights  or  interests,  if  any  such  was  made, 
took  place  between  the  parties. 

*'(6)  Whether  the  claimant,  or  any  other  who  may  at  any  time  have 
been  entitled  to  the  amount  claimed,  or  any  part  thereof,  had  ever  received 
any,  and  if  any,  what  sum  of  money,  or  other  equivalent  or  indemnifica- 
tion, for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  loss  or  injury  upon  which  the  claim 
is  founded ;  and  if  so,  when  and  from  whom  the  same  was  received. 

*'(/)  Whether  the  cla*m  was  presented  prior  to  the  1st  of  February 
1869  to  the  Department  of  State  of  either  government,  or  to  the  minister 
of  the  United  States  at  Mexico,  or  that  of  the  Mexican  Republic  at  Wash- 
ington, and  to  which  and  at  what  time. 

"4.  All  motions  and  arguments  addressed  to  the  commissioners  shall 
be  made  in  writing  and  filed  with  the  secretaries,  who  shall  note  thereon 
the  time  when  they  are  received. 

''Brief  verbal  explanations  may  be  made  after  the  opening  of  each  day's 
session,  by  or  in  behalf  of  the  agents  of  the  respective  governments. 

**5.  All  testimony  and  proofs  hereafter  taken,  other  than  papers  and 
documents,  referred  by  either  government,  whether  taken  in  support  of  or 
in  opposition  to  pending  claims,  will  be  taken  and  filed  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing regulations: 

**  (a)  Proofs  in  support  of  claims  shall  be  filed  with  the  memorial :  no 
proofs  will  be  received  subsequently,  except  such  as  may  be  responsive  to 
proofs  presented  on  the  part  of  either  government,  unless  for  special 
cause  shown,  and  supported  by  affidavit  or  affirmation,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  respective  countries. 

**(b)  All  testimony  must  be  in  writing,  and  upon  oath  or  affirmation 
duly  administered  according  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where  the  same  is 
taken,  by  a  magistrate  competent  by  such  laws  to  take  depositions,  hav- 
ing no  interest  m  the  claim  to  which  the  testimony  relates,  and  not  being 
the  agent  or  attorney  of  any  person  having  such  interest,  and  it  must  be 
certified  by  him  that  such  is  the  case.  The  credibility  of  the  affiant  or 
deponent,  if  known  to  such  magistrate  or  other  person  authorized  to  take 
such  testimony,  must  be  certified  by  him,  and  if  not  known,  must  be  cer- 
tified on  the  same  paper  upon  oath,  by  some  other  person  known  to  such 
magistrate,  having  no  interest  in  such  claim,  and  not  being  the  agent  or 
attorney  of  any  person  having  such  interest,  whose  credibility  must  be 
certified  by  such  magistrate.  The  deposition  must  be  reduced  to  writing 
by  the  person  taking  the  same,  or  by  some  person  in  his  presence  having 
no  interest,  and  not  being  the  agent  or  attorney  of  any  person  having  an 
interest  in  the  claim,  and  must  bo  carefully  read  to  the  deponent  by  the 
magistrate  before  being  signed  by  him,  and  must  be  signed  by  him  in  the 
presence  of  the  officer,  and  this  must  be  certified. 

'*(c)  Depositions  taken  in  any  city,  port,  or  place,  neither  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  nor  within  those  of  the  Mexican  Republic, 
may  be  taken  before  any  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  either  govern- 
ment, residing  in  such  city,  port,  or  place,  he  having  no  interest  and  not 
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being  agent  or  attorney  of  any  person  having  an  interest  in  the  claim  to 
which  the  testimony  so  taken  relates.  In  all  other  cases,  whether  in  the 
United  States  or  iu  the  Mexican  Republic,  or  any  other  foreign  place,  the 
right  of  the  person  taking  the  same  to  administer  oaths  by  the  laws  of 
the  place  must  be  proved. 

''{d)  Every  affiant  or  deponent  is  required  to  state  in  his  deposition  his 
age,  place  of  birth,  residence,  and  occupation,  and  where  was  his  resi- 
dence and  what  was  his  occupation  at  the  time  the  events  took  place,  in 
regard  to  which  he  deposes;  and  must  also  stat«  if  he  have  any,  and  if 
any,  what  interest  in  the  claim  to  8up|)ort  which  his  testimony  is  taken,, 
and  if  he  have  any  contingent  interest  in  the  same  to  what  extent,  and 
upon  the  happening  of  what  event  he  will  be  entitled  to  receive  any  part 
of  the  sum  which  may  bo  awarded  by  the  commissioners.  He  must  also 
be  required  to  state  whether  he  be  the  agent  or  attorney  of  the  claimant, 
or  of  any  person  having  an  interest  in  the  claim. 

"  (c)  Original  papers  or  other  documents  exhibited  in  proof  must  be 
certified  as  required  in  the  second  of  these  rules;  but  when  the  fact  is 
within  the  exclusive  knowledge  of  the  claimant,  it  may  be  verified  by 
his  own  oath  or  affirmation.  Papers  in  the  handwriting  of  any  person 
deceased  or  whose  residence  is  unknown  to  the  claimant,  may  be  verified 
by  proof  of  such  handwriting,  and  of  the  death  of  the  party,  or  his 
removal  to  places  unknown. 

'*(/)  When  the  claim  arises  from  seizure  or  loss  of  any  vessel,  or  cargo 
of  any  ship  or  vessel,  a  certified  copy  of  the  enrollment  or  registry  of 
such  ship  or  vessel  must  be  produced,  together  with  the  original  clear- 
ance, manifest,  and  all  other  papers  and  documents  required  by  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  as  the  case  may  be, 
which  she  possessed  on  her  last  voyage,  when  the  same  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  claimant,  or  can  be  obtained  by  him;  and  when  not,  certified 
copies  of  the  same  must  be  produced,  together  with  the  oath  or  affirma- 
tion, according  to  the  law  of  the  respective  countries,  that  the  originals 
are  not  in  his  possession,  and  can  not  be  obtained  by  him. 

**(g)  In  all  cases  where  property  of  any  description,  for  the  seizure  or 
loss  of  which  a  claim  has  been  presented,  was  at  the  time  of  such  seizure 
or  loss,  insured,  the  original  policy  of  insurance,  or  a  certified  copy  thereof 
must  be  produced. 

*'(h)  If  the  claimant  be  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  of 
the  Mexican  Republic,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  copy  of  the  record  of  his 
naturalization,  duly  certified,  mast  be  produced. 

^'6.  Of  all  memorials,  twenty  printed  copies  in  quarto  form  in  English, 
and  twenty  in  Spanish,  shall  be  filed  with  the  respective  Becretaries. 

^'Citizens  of  the  United  States  may  file  their  documents  and  proofs  iu 
English,  and  citizens  of  the  Mexican  Republic  may  file  theirs  in  Spanish, 
and  in  both  cases  in  manuscript,  subject  to  the  further  order  of  the  com- 
missioners in  this  respect. 

''7.  When  a  claimant  shall  have  filed  his  proofs  in  chief,  and  argument 
in  support  thereof,  the  adverse  proofs  and  argument  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  shall  be  filed  within  the  term 
of  four  months;  but  upon  good  cause  shown  on  either  side  this  period 
may  be  extended  in  particular  cases. 
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"  Ordered,  That  when  the  commission  shall  close  its  present  session,  it 
will  a^joam  to  meet  in  this  city  on  the  first  Monday  of  December  next, 
and  will  then  proceed  to  consider  whether  the  memorials  which  shall  then 
have  been  filed  with  the  secretaries  are  in  due  form  and  proper  to  be 
received  for  examination ;  and  all  such  papers  are  hereby  set  down  for 
hearing  at  that  time;  and  if  any  claimant  desire  a  longer  time  in  which 
to  Hie  a  memorial,  or  present  arguments,  he  must  file  a  written  motion  to 
that  effect,  setting  forth  the  reasons  for  the  same,  on  or  before  said  day. 
''By  order  of  the  commissioners: 

'*  Gborgk  G.  Gaither, 
''J.  Cakjlos  Mbxia, 

''Secretaries." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  foregoing  rales  were  in  the  main 
a  copy  of  the  rules  adopted  by  the  New  Granadian  commis- 
sion^  which  were  substantially  the  same  as  the  rules  of  the 
board  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1849.  The  latter  rules  were, 
with  some  modifications,  published  by  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  United  States  in  1865  for  the  information  and 
guidance  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  having  claims  against 
foreign  governments.  The  rules  adopted  by  the  United  States 
and  Mexican  commission  departed,  however,  in  two  particu- 
lars from  the  precedents  just  mentioned.  These  departures 
were  discussed  by  Mr.  Ashton,  counsel  for  the  United  States, 
in  a  paper  submitted  to  that  commission  December  13, 18G9,  as 
follows: 

"1.  The  first  and  more  important  change  occars  in  the  provision  touch- 
ing the  authority  to  take  depositions  hefore  consuls,  which  in  the  present 
rules  is  in  the  following  language : 

«( Depositions  taken  in  any  city,  port,  or  place  neither  tcithin  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  nor  within  ihose  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  may  he  taken  be- 
fore any  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  either  government,  residing  in 
such  city,  port  or  place,  he  having  no  interest  and  not  being  agent  or 
attorney  of  any  person  having  an  interest  in  the  claim  to  which  the 
testimony  so  taken  related.' 

'*It  will  be  perceived  that  unless  consuls  in  Mexico  are  authorized  by 
the  effect  of  the  preceding  rule  to  take  depositions,  this  provision  would 
prevent  the  consular  officers  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico  from  taking 
depositions  in  support  of  claims  of  American  citizens,  and  consular  offi- 
cers of  Mexico  in  this  country  from  taking  similar  depositions  in  support 
of  claims  of  citizens  of  Mexico  against  the  United  States. 

"But  by  the  rules  of  the  previous  commissions  and  those  promulgated 
by  the  Department  of  State,  depositions  taken  anywhere  without  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  are  authorized  to  be  takeu  before  a  consul  or 
other  public  civil  officer  of  the  United  States. 

''The  following  U  the  provision  common  to  these  three  sets  of  rules  to 
which  I  have  referred : 
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''' Depositions  taken  in  any  city,  port,  or  place  without  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  may  be  taken  before  any  consal  or  other  public  civil 
officer  of  the  United  States  resident  in  such  city,  port,  or  place,  having  no 
interest  and  not  being  agent  or  attorney  of  any  person  having  an  interest 
in  the  claim  to  which  the  testimony  so  taken  relates.'  So  that  for  the  words 
in  the  old  rules  *  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States '  arc  snbstituted  in 
the  present  rules  the  words  *  neither  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States 
nor  within  those  of  the  Mexican  Republic' 

^'I  am  not  apprised  of  the  reason  which  induced  this  change,  nor  was 
my  attention  called  to  it  until  after  the  publication  of  the  present  rules. 

^'It  will  be  for  the  commission  to  say  whetht^r  the  rules  in  this  particu- 
lar should  not  be  amended  so  as  to  conform  to  the  precedents  on  which 
they  are  based. 

**For  myself  I  do  not  perceive  any  objection  to  entertaining  proofs 
taken  before  American  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  in  Mexico,  or  those 
taken  on  behalf  of  citizens  of  Mexico  before  diplomatic  or  consular  officers 
of  that  Republic  in  this  country. 

''If  the  rules  are  so  amended  I  presume  the  following  provision  would 
be  in  sabstantial  conformity  with  the  corresponding  rules  of  other  com- 
missions. 

'''Depositions  in  support  of  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
taken  in  any  city,  port,  or  place  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
may  be  taken  before  any  diplomatic  or  consular  or  other  public  civil 
officer  of  the  United  States  resident  in  such  city,  port  or  place  having  no 
interest  and  not  being  agent  or  attorney  of  any  person  having  an  interest 
in  the  claim  to  which  the  testimony  so  taken  relates ;  and  depositions  in 
support  of  the  claims  of  citizens  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  taken  in  any 
city,  port,  or  place  without  the  limits  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  may  be 
taken  before  any  diplomatic,  consular  or  other  public  civil  officer  of  the 
Mexican  Republic,  resident  in  such  port  or  place,  having  no  interest  and 
not  being  agent  or  attorney  of  any  person  having  an  interest  in  the  claim 
to  which  the  testimony  so  taken  relates. ' 

"I  discover  also  that  sub-rule  (e),  Rule  5,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  in  a 
somewhat  different  form  from  the  corresponding  rule  of  the  other  com- 
missions, and  it  has  given  rise  to  much,  though  I  think  unnecessary, mis- 
understanding and  criticism. 

"  This  rule  is — '  Original  papers  or  other  documents  exhibited  in  proof 
must  be  certified  as  required  in  the  second  of  these  rules;  but  when  the 
fact  is  within  the  exclusive  knowledge  of  the  claimant  it  may  be  verified 
by  his  own  oath  or  affirmation.' 

"  The  rules  under  the  convention  with  the  United  States  of  Colombia 
provide  as  follows : 

'^  'Original  papers  exhibited  in  proof  must  be  verified  as  originals  by  the 
oath  of  a  witness  whose  credibility  must  be  certified  as  required  in  the 
second  of  those  rules.' 

"The  rules  of  the  commission  under  the  Mexican  treaty  of  1848,  and 
those  of  the  State  Department  are  in  the  same  words. 

"There  is  no  necessity,  in  my  opinion,  for  any  change  in  the  rule  on  the 
subject  of  the  proof  of  original  papers  offered  in  evidence,  and  the  present 
rule  might  with  advantage  be  made  to  conform  to  the  precedents  as  follows : 
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'' 'Original  papers  exhibited  in  proof  mast  be  yerified  as  originals  by 
the  oath  of  a  witness  whose  credibility  must  be  certified  as  required  in 
Bole  5,  Babdiylsion  (&).' 

''And  I  wonld  respectfnlly  suggest  whether  in  framing  this  amendment 
there  should  not  be  inserted  an  exception,  based  on  the  treaty,  in  favor  of 
original  papers  preferred  or  presented  to  the  commission  by  either  govern, 
ment;  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  rule  should  not  read,  'Original  papers 
exhibited  in  proof,  except  papers  referred  by  either  govemment,  must  be 
verified,'  etc.  This  qualification,  it  is  true,  is  contained  in  a  previous 
provision  of  the  rules  which  excepts  'papers  and  documents  referred  by 
either  government'  from  the  operation  of  the  rules  altogether,  as  I  under- 
Htand.  But  I  think  the  exception  should  also  be  contained  iu  the  partic- 
ular provision  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  submit  this  saggestion  also  to 
the  better  judgment  of  this  honorable  commission. 

"I  desire  also  to  suggest  an  additional  rule  substantially  in  the  words 
of  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  on  January  the  8th,  1869,  which  authorizes 
certified  copies  of  all  papers  on  file  in  any  consulate  receivable  in  evidence 
in  courts  of  the  United  States.    This  act  is  as  follows : 

"  'That  copies  of  all  official  papers  and  papers  belonging  to  or  filed  or 
remaining  in  the  office  of  any  consul,  vice-consul,  or  commercial  agent  of 
tbe  United  States,  and  of  all  official  entries  in  the  books  or  records  of  any 
such  office,  shall,  when  certified  under  the  hand  and  official  seal  of  the 
proper  consul,  vice-consul  or  commercial  agent,  be  admitted  in  evidence 
in  all  the  courts  of  the  United  States.'  ^ 

"It  is  my  duty  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  commissioners  the  fact  that 
many  claimants^  having  small  claims,  allege  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
them  to  comply  with  the  rule  which  requires  the  translation  and  printing 
of  memorials.  I  am  persuaded  that  no  hardship  will  be  occasioned  by 
this  rule  in  the  large  majority  of  claims;  but  I  feel  impressed  by  the  sug- 
gestion that  in  some  small  cases  the  claimants  will  find  great  difficulty  in 
advancing  the  necessary  money  to  pay  the  expense  of  tbe  printing. 

"In  this  situation  of  the  matter  I  have  said  to  the  representatives  of 
several  claimants  who  assured  me  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  their 
clients  to  incur  the  expense  of  printing  their  petitions,  that  I  presumed 
that  the  oonunissioners  would  entertain  a  motion  in  any  case,  where  the 
fact  of  poverty  was  established  by  affidavit,  or  otherwise,  to  permit  the 
case  to  proceed  without  printing  the  memorial. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  while  no  express  exception  should  be  made  in  the 
present  rule,  it  might  advantageoasly  be  understood  that  the  counsel  of 
each  government  should  be  at  liberty  to  apply  for  a  relaxation  of  the  rule 
in  any  case  where  he  can  show  by  proper  proof  the  necessity  for  such 
relaxation." 

December  20, 1869,  Mr.  Cashing,  as  counsel  for  Mexico,  filed 
the  following  paper: 

"The  undersigned,  counsel  and  agent  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  iu 
response  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ashton,  counsel  and  agent  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  of  the  13th  inst.,  has  the  honor  to  state  as  follows : 

"I.  It  was  the  object  of  counsel  on  both  sides  in  the  presentation  of  the 
draft  of  regulations  prepared  by  them,  as  truly  suggested  by  Mr.  Ashton, 
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in  the  above-mentioned  motion^  to  follow  in  substance  and  language  the 
precedents  of  previous  commissions  of  this  nature,  in  so  far  as  they  might 
be  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present  commission,  and  in. 
this  point  of  view  particular  attention  was  given  by  us  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  United  States  commission  for  the  adjudication  of  claims 
under  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  those  of  the  mixed  commission  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  New  Granada  (now  Colombia),  and  that 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica. 

''But  the  regulations  of  the  two  last-named  commissions  follow  almost 
literally  the  regulations  of  the  first  named;  and  in  this  respect  they  are 
imperfect,  and  inapplicable  to  the  present  circumstances;  for  the  commis 
sion  under  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  was  an  ex  parte  and  exclusive 
commission,  in  which  the  United  States  of  America  alone,  and  no  other 
government,  took  part  or  had  interest.  It  was  in  fact  a  purely  domestic 
tribunal,  established  as  such  by  a  law  of  the  American  Congress.  Its 
regnlations  were  formed  on  that  hypothesis,  and  in  that  respect  they  do 
not  suffice  for  the  purposes  of  a  mixed  commission,  representing  two 
distinct  sovereign  powers. 

"Thus  it  is  that  those  regulations  contain  the  following  article: 

'^'5.  All  testimony  taken  in  any  foreign  language,  and  all  papers  and 
documents  in  any,  foreign  language,  which  may  be  exhibited  in  proof, 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  translation  of  the  same  in  the  English  language.' 

"This  provision,  assuming  that  all  language  not  'English'  was  'foreign' 
to  the  commission,  and  implying  that  all  papers  in  the  Spanish  language 
must  be  translated  into  English,  plainly  indicates  the  ex  parte  character 
of  the  commission,  and  of  its  regulations. 

"  But  the  present  commission  is  a  mixed  one  jto  which  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage is  no  more  foreign  than  the  English ;  so  the  phrase  in  these  regula- 
tions quoted  by  Mr.  Ashton  as  to  taking  depositions  '  without  the  limits 
of  the  United  States '  by  consuls,  assumed  that  the  United  States,  and  they 
alone,  were  interested  or  had  Jurisdiction  of  the  subject-matter. 

"  The  undersigned  while  revising  in  cooperation  with  Mr.  Ashton  the 
regulations  of  previous  commissions  and  rendering  them  applicable  to  the 
present  commission  by  proper  modifications,  had  no  object  in  view  except 
that  of  rendering  the  regnlations  perfectly  reciprocal  and  equal  as  they 
should  be  in  order  to  assist  the  commissioners  in  doing  impartial  Justice 
to  the  independent  powers  which  they  respectively  represent,  each  of 
them  having  reclamations  against  the  other  subjected  to  the  abjudication 
of  the  honorable  commissioners. 

"And  the  undersigned  considered  that  this  perfect  reciprocity  of  regu- 
lation was  important  on  the  present  occasion,  not  merely  on  account  of 
its  intrinsic  and  unquestioned  Justice,  but  also  on  account  of  the  great 
number  and  of  the  immense  magnitude  in  amount  and  in  signal  instances 
the  apparently  fraudulent  character  of  claims  preferred  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  against  his  client,  the  Mexican  Republic. 

"  II.  In  this  view  it  was,  and  in  this  only,  that  any  modification  was 
proposed  by  the  undersigned  in  the  regulations  touching  the  matter  of 
evidence. 

"  In  this  respect  the  Mexican  Government  has  no  desire  apart  from  that 
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of  making  just  inqairy  after  truth  and  of  excladiog  faUi^hood ;  which 
objects,  it  is  conceived,  most  be  eqaally  important  in  the  estimation  of 
the  American  Government.  And  it  is  not  the  object  or  desire  of  the  Mex* 
ican  Government  to  interpose  any  impediment  whatever  in  the  way  of 
claimants,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  seeking  testimony  within  the 
Mexican  Repablic;  on  the  contrary,  its  desire  and  object  are  that  such 
citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  enjoy  all  fit  and  legal  facilities  in  this 
respect,  in  the  same  way  that  it  expects  that  Mexicans  shall  ei]goy  similar 
facilities  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

''In  both  cases,  however,  testimony  must  be  taken  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  taken.  Otherwise  such  testimony 
will  be  comparatively  valueless,  or  will  at  any  rate  be  destitute  of  any 
sanction  of  law  binding  on  the  conscience  of  the  witness,  so  as  to  open 
wide  the  door  to  admit  falsehood  and  misrepresentation  without  check  or 
stint. 

''In  this  view  the  language  of  the  regulation  on  the  subject  of  consuls 
proposed  by  Mr.  Ashton  seems  to  the  undersigned  to  be  more  comprehen- 
sive than  would  be  compatible  with  the  laws  either  of  the  Mexican 
Bepnblio  or  of  the  United  States,  and  to  be  of  inconvenient  extension. 

"It  may  be  tested  by  applying  it  to  the  taking  of  testimony  within  the 
the  United  States. 

'*  The  proposed  amendment  provides,  in  effect,  that  depositions  in  sup- 
port of  claims  of  citizens  of  the  Mexican  Republic  may  be  taken  in  the 
United  States,  before  any  disinterested  diplomatic,  consular,  or  any  other 
public  civil  officer  of  the  Mexican  Republic  resident  in  the  United  States. 

"  Bnt  has  the  Mexican  minister  in  Washington  or  the  Mexican  consul  in 
New  York  any  power  to  compel  the  attendance  before  him,  as  deponent, 
of  any  eitizen  of  the  United  States  or  any  subject  of  England,  France,  or 
Germany  t  Could  such  minister  or  consul  administer  a  lawful  or  obliga- 
tory otkth  to  any  such  deponent  t  Would  a  voluntary  'deposition  given 
under  such  circumstances  have  any  legal  sanction  f  Would  it  be  received 
in  any  court  of  justice  of  the  United  St>atesf  To  each  and  all  these  ques- 
tions the  answer  must  be  in  the  negative,  as  the  undersigned  humbiy 
conceives. 

"  Similar  questions  with  similar  answers  would  have  to  be  given  in  re- 
spect to  depositions  taken  in  the  Mexican  Republic  by  any  diplomatic, 
consular,  or  other  public  civil  officer  of  the  United  States  resident  there, 
unless  in  the  ease  of  depositions  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

"But  the  Mexican  Government  desires  to  go  to  the  utmost  point  of 
legiUity  in  order  to  facilitate  the  business  of  the  commission,  and  it  is 
not  presumed  or  supposed  that  the  American  Government  can  desire  to  go 
beyond  that  point. 

'*  III.  Entertaining  these  views  of  the  question  the  undersigned,  in  lieu 
of  the  provision  proposed  by  Mr.  Ashton,  proposes  the  following,  viz. : 

'f  Depositions,  whether  in  support  of  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  in  response  thereto,  or  in  support  of  claims  of  citizens  of 
the  Mexican  Republic  and  in  response  thereto,  may  be  taken  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  either  government  by  any  magistrate,  public  functionary 
or  other  person,  before  whom  such  depositions  may  be  lawfully  taken^ 
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accordiDg  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of  America,  if  the  depositions 
be  taken  there,  or  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  Mexican  States, 
if  taken  within  the  Mexican  Repablie.' 

"  IV.  The  undersigned  sees  no  objection  to  the  other  amendment  of  the 
rules  proposed  by  Mr.  Ashton,  if  there  be  any  occasion  for  it.  It  is  in  effect 
but  declaratory  of  that  which  seems  to  bo  the  proper  construction  of  the 
existing  rules. 

''If;  however,  it  has  intention  of  possible  construction  beyond  this,  then 
the  undersigned  thinks  it  ought  not  to  be  adopted  by  the  commissioners. 
He  does  not  think  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  commission  to  enable  parties 
to  be  dispensed  from  all  legal  modes  of  proof,  by  filing  them  with  the 
executive  officers  of  the  respective  governments.  Papers  heretofore  filed, 
protests,  depositions,  letters,  may  come  before  the  commissioners  for  what 
they  are  worth.  But  to  make  the  executive  of  each  government  the  chan- 
nel of  the  introduction  before  the  commissioners  of  anything  and  every- 
thing, hereafter  and  at  all  times,  in  the  place  of  regular  evidence,  would 
unsettle  the  business  of  the  commission,  obstruct  instead  of  promote  the 
search  after  truth,  add  greatly  to  the  labor  of  counsel,  and  especially  to 
that  of  the  defensive  duties  incumbent  on  the  agents  of  the  respective 
governments. 

"  For  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  duties  of  the  commission  involve 
the  reception  and  hearing  of  much  responsive  evidence,  which  will  be 
necessary  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  and  still  more  so  in  behalf  of  the 
Mexican  Republic. 

'^  y.  As  to  the  third  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Ashton,  the  under- 
signed respectfully  submits  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  change  the 
standing  rules  in  this  respect,  and  that  if  any  claims  present  themselves  so 
trivial  in  amount  as  not  to  support  the  small  cost  of  printing,  such  cases 
may  well  be  left  to  be  disposed  of  as  they  arise  in  the  merciful  discretion 
of  the  commissioners. 

"VI.  The  undersigned  begs  leave  to  suggest  to  the  commissioners  the 
necessity  of  making  some  provision  on  the  subject  of  translations;  which 
are  uniformly  required  by  all  courts  of  justice,  and  which  have  been 
heretofore  required  by  previous  commissions." 

December  23, 1869,  the  commissioners,  having  considered  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Ashton  and  Mr.  Cushing's  reply,  directed  the 
following  preamble  and  order  to  be  entered  in  the  jonrnal: 

**  The  commissioners  being  of  the  opinion  that  they  have  no  power  to 
regulate  the  taking  of  evidence  or  the  production  of  the  same  before  them, 
either  in  support  of  or  in  answer  to  any  claim,  but  that  the  whole  matter 
by  the  treaty  has  been  reserved  to  the  discretion  of  the  high  contracting 
parties;  it  is 

**  Ordered f  That  the  rules  heretofore  promulgated  by  this  commission, 
regulating  the  taking  of  depositions  and  authentication  of  papers  and 
documents  be  rescinded;  and  that  the  secretaries  communicate  this  act  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  the  minister  of  Mexico 
resident  at  Washington,  and  further  cause  the  same  to  be  published  in  a 
convenient  number  of  the  newspapers  of  both  countries.'' 
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The  rules  as  tbos  amended  and  promolgated  were  as  follows : 

"  Bulea  and  SegulatUms  of  the  CammUsianerB  appointed  under  the  Convention 
between  the  United  Statee  of  America  and  the  United  Statee  of  Mexico,  of 
July  4, 1868,  as  adopted  August  the  10th  1869  and  amended  hy  order  of  the 
2Sd  of  December  1869, 

"1.  All  claims  filed  with  the  commission  by  the  respective  governments 
shall  be  entered  in  daplicate  dockets,  one  kept  by  each  of  the  two  secre- 
taries, in  his  respective  language,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  referred. 

''Separate  dockets  shall  be  kept  for  the  claims  respectively  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  those  of  citizens  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 

"Dnplicate  records  shall  be  kept  in  like  manner  of  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  Commissioners. 

"2.  All  claims  provided  for  by  the  Convention  shall  be  presented 
through  the  resx>ective  governments,  on  or  before  the  31st  day  of  March, 
1870,  unless  at  a  later  day,  for  special  cause  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Commissioners. 

"3.  All  persons  having  claims  shall  file  memorials  of  the  same  with  the 
respective  secretaries. 

"Every  memorial  shall  be  signed  and  verified  by  the  claimant,  or,  in 
his  absence  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  his  attorney  in  fact,  such 
absence  being  averred  by  such  attorney,  and  it  shall  be  subscribed  by  his 
solicitor  or  counsel. 

''It  shall  set  forth,  particularly,  the  origin,  nature,  and  amount  of  the 
claim,  with  other  circumstances,  as  follows : 

"  (a)  The  amount  of  the  claim ;  the  time  when  and  place  where  it  arose ; 
the  kind  or  kinds  and  amount  of  property  lost  or  injured;  the  facts  and 
circumstances  attending  the  loss  or  injury  out  of  which  the  claim  arises; 
and  all  the  facts  upon  which  the  claim  is  founded. 

"(6)  For  and  on  behalf  of  whom  the  claim  is  preferred. 

"(o)  Whether  the  claimant  is  now  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  of 
the  Mexican  Republic,  as  the  case  may  require;  and  if  so,  whether  he  is 
a  native  or  naturalized  citizen,  and  where  is  now  his  domicil ;  and  if  he 
claims  in  his  own  right,  then  whether  he  was  a  citizen  when  the  claim 
had  its  origin,  and  where  was  then  his  domicil ;  and  if  he  claims  in  the 
right  of  another,  then  whether  such  other  was  a  citizen  when  the  claim 
had  its  origin,  and  where  was  then,  and  where  is  now,  his  domicil;  and 
if  in  either  case  the  domicil  of  the  claimant,  at  the  time  the  claim  had 
its  origin,  was  in  any  foreign  country,  then  whether  such  claimant  was 
then  a  subject  of  the  government  of  such  country,  or  had  taken  any  oath 
of  allegiance  thereto. 

"  (d)  Whether  the  entire  amount  of  the  claim  does  now,  and  did  at  the 
time  when  it  had  its  origin,  belong  solely  and  absolutely  to  the  claimant, 
and  if  any  other  person  is  or  has  been  interested  therein  or  in  any  part 
thereof,  then  who  is  such  other  person  and  what  is  or  was  the  nature  aud 
extent  of  his  interest;  and  how,  when,  and  by  what  means,  and  for  what 
consideration,  the  transfer  of  rights  or  interests,  if  any  such  was  made, 
took  place  between  the  parties. 

"  (e)  Whether  the  claimant,  or  any  other  who  may  at  any  time  have 
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been  entitled  to  the  amount  claimed,  or  any  part  thereof,  had  ever  received 
any,  and  if  any,  what  Bum  of  money,  or  other  equivalent  or  indemnifica- 
tion for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  loss  or  injury  upon  which  the  claim 
is  founded;  and  if  so,  when  and  from  whom  the  same  was  received. 

"(/)  Whether  the  claim  was  presented  prior  to  the  Ist  of  February 
1869  to  the  Department  of  State  of  eitlier  government,  or  to  the  Minister 
of  the  United  States  at  Mexico,  or  that  of  the  Mexican  Republic  at  Wash* 
ingttm,  and  to  which  and  at  what  time. 

'^4.  All  motions  and  arguments  addressed  to  the  Commissioners  shall  be 
made  in  writing  and  filed  with  the  secretaries,  who  shall  note  thereon 
the  time  when  they  are  received. 

'<  Brief  verbal  explanations  may  be  made  after  the  opening  of  each 
day's  session,  by  or  in  behalf  of  the  agents  of  the  respective  governments. 

''5.  Of  all  memorials,  twenty  printed  copies  in  quarto  form  in  English, 
and  twenty  in  Spanish,  shall  be  filed  with  the  respective  secretaries. 

"Citizens  of  the  United  States  may  file  their  docnments  and  proofs  in 
English,  and  citizens  of  the  Mexican  Republic  may  file  theirs  in  Spanish, 
and  in  both  cases  in  manuscript,  subject  to  the  further  order  of  the  Com- 
missioners in  this  respect. 

"6.  When  a  claimant  shall  have  filed  his  proofs  in  chief  and  argument 
in  support  thereof,  the  adverse  proofb  and  argument  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  shall  be  filed  within  the  term 
of  four  months;  but  upon  good  cause  shown  on  either  side  this  period 
may  be  extende<l  in  particular  cases. 

''By  order  of  the  Commissioners: 

''Gborgb  G.  Gaithbr, 
"J.  Carlos  Mkxia, 

''Secretaries,'' 

From  time  to  time  tLe  commissioners  adopted  various  orders. 
August  12, 1869,  it  was  ordered— 

''That  the  secretaries  of  this  commission  take  charge  of  all  the  papers 
belonging  to  the  commission,  and  not  allow  them  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
ofilce,  but  furnish  parties  interested  or  their  counsel  all  convenient  oppor- 
tunities, in  the  office  and  in  presence  of  either  of  the  secretaries,  of  exam- 
ining and  making  extracts  from  the  same." 

December  29,  1869,  the  commissioners  made  the  following 
order: 

"That  the  secretaries  keep  a  book,  to  be  called  the  'Notice  Docket.' 

"  (a)  A  claim  is  prepared  in  chief  whenever  a  memorial,  with  the  proofs 
and  argument  relied  on  in  support  thereof  shall  be  filed.  Such  claim 
shall  be  entered,  by  direction  of  the  agent  representing  it,  on  the  Notice 
Docket,  the  secretaries  noting  the  date  of  the  entry  on  the  docket. 

"(6)  Such  entry  shall  be  notice,  under  the  rules,  to  the  government 
against  whom  such  claim  is  preferred,  that  the  claimant  is  ready;  there- 
upon proofs  and  argnmentd  in  answer  thereto  (if  any  are  insisted  on)  must 
be  filed  in  four  months  from  the  date  of  such  entry,  unless,  for  cause 
shown,  further  time  is  allowed. 

"(o)  Rebutting  proofs  and  argument  in  support  of  the  claim  may  be 
afterwards  filed  or  waived,  and  in  either  case  the  claim  shall  be  entered 
"heard"  by  the  Commissioners." 
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January  21, 1870,  they  ordered  as  follows: 

"Every  claimaDt  purporting  to  b«  a  citizen  of  either  country,  party  to 
tbis  convention;  shall  discloBe  the  facts  upon  which  he  bases  his  citizen- 
shipy  either  in  his  memorial  or  by  affidavit.  If  a  native,  he  shall,  so  far  as 
in  his  power,  disclose  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth;  if  naturalized,  he 
shall  file  a  copy  of  his  naturalization  papers,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  in  his 
power,  and  if  not  in  his  power  to  do  so,  he  shall  show  why :  Provided,  the 
affidavit  above  required  may  be  put  in  at  any  time  before  a  hearing,  on 
such  terms  as  may  be  deemed  proper.'' 

January  31, 1870.  it  was  upon  due  consideration  by  the  com- 
mission— 

"  Ordered,  That  further  time  is  now  granted  to  all  claimants  whose  cases 
are  on  the  files  of  this  commission,  to  file  memorials  until  the  first  day  of 
June  next.'' 

Also: 

"2.  The  secretaries  are  directed  to  receive  all  claims  presented  to  this 
commission,  during  the  adjournment  by  either  government,  noting  the 
time  of  ofiering  the  same  in  each  case;  such  claims  to  be  held  subject  to 
the  farther  order  of  the  commissioners,  the  question  of  extending  the  time 
for  filing  such  claims  being  held  under  advisement  and  not  disposed  of." 

June  20,  1870,  the  commissioners  adopted  the  following 
orders: 

**  1.  That  all  claims  presented  to  this  commission  since  the  adjournment  > 
be  received  and  entered  upon  the  dockets  for  preparation,  investigation, 
and  decision,  as  in  other  cases. 

"2.  That  the  time  for  filing  claims  before  this  commission  be  extended 
from  the  31st  day  of  March  last  to  the  30th  of  June  instant,  and  including 
the  latter  day,  after  which  time  no  further  claims  will  be  received. 

'*  3.  That  further  time  be  granted  to  all  claimants  whose  cases  are  or 
may  hereafter  be  entered  on  the  dockets  of  this  commission,  to  file  memo- 
rials of  the  same  until  the  first  day  of  January  1871." 

June  27, 1870,  a  communication  was  laid  before  the  commis- 
sion from  the  minister  of  foreign  relations  of  Mexico,  repre- 
senting the  hardship  to  Mexico  of  the  rule  requiring  defensive 
evidence  to  be  filed  within  four  months  after  the  filing  of  the 
memorial.  It  was  asked  that  the  commission  would  at  least 
add  to  that  period  in  the  case  of  Mexico  the  time  required  to 
send  the  papers  to  that  country. 

June  28, 1870,  the  commissioners  made  the  following  order: 

"In  aU  cases  in  which  it  shall  be  represented  by  the  agent  of  the  gov- 
ernment against  which  any  claim  has  been  preferred,  that  the  period 
granted  to  file  the  proofs  and  argument  in  defense  of  said,  government  is 
not  sufficient,  said  period  will  be  extended  to  six  months,  if  the  commission 
deems  it  proper." 


^  The  adjournment  referred  to  was  from  January  31, 1870,  to  June  1, 1870. 
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June  28, 1870,  the  commissioners  called  upon  the  agents  of 
the  two  governments  for  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the 
propriety  of  modifying  the  mle  forbidding  the  withdrawal  of 
papers  from  the  files.  Both  agents  expressed  themselves  as 
beiug  opposed  to  any  such  modification,  and  the  commissioners 
decided  not  to  make  it. 

July  13, 1870,  the  commissioners  adopted  the  following  order : 

''All  claimants  who  have  heretofore  filed  memorials,  as  required  by  the 
rales,  and  have  not  prepared  their  claims  for  hearing,  must  make  prepa- 
ration on  or  before  the  1st  of  November  next,  at  which  date  the  secreta- 
ries of  this  commission  are  directed  to  enter  sach  claims  npon  the  Notice 
Docket;  and  aU  other  claims  not  now  ready  must  be  prepared  by  claim- 
ants on  or  before  the  Ist  of  January  next,  at  which  period  the  secretaries 
are  directed  to  place  them,  also,  upon  the  said  docket;  and  claims  thus 
placed  will  be  disposed  of  under  the  rules  applicable  to  other  cases  on  that 
docket." 

The  commissioners  delivered  the  following  opinions  on  ques- 
tions of  practice  and  procedure: 

Jean  Maris  Flbury  ) 

r.  V  312,  A.  D. 

Mexico.  ) 

Mr.  Commissioner  Wadsworth  read  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners  on 
the  motion  heretofore  filed  by  the  agent  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  to 
dismiss  and  disallow  this  case,  as  follows : 

"The  agent  for  the  Republic  of  Mexico  filed  reasons  in  writing  and 
moved  to  'dismiss  and  disallow'  the  claims  set  forth  in  the  above  memo- 
rial. 

"The  reasons  upon  which  this  motion  is  based  may  be  reduced  to  this, 
viz :  The  claimants  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  treaty;  but  are  French  subjects,  as  it  appears  firom  their  own 
statements  in  the  memorial. 

"The  agent  of  the  United  States  objects  to  the  consideration  of  this 
motion,  by  the  commissioners,  because,  as  he  maintains,  the  motion  rests 
'  on  the  sole  ground  that  the  averments  in  the  memorial  are  insufficient  to 
show  a  claim  of  indemnity  protected  by  the  convention/  and  he  holds 
that  it  is  not  competent  for  the  commissioners  to  dismiss  a  claim  in  any 
case,  against  the  objection  of  the  government  preferring  it,  without  an 
investigation  of  the  accompanying  proofs,  and  upon  the  statements  of  the 
memorialist  alone. 

"By  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  it  is  provided  that '  it  shall  be  compe- 
tent for  the  commissioners  conjointly,  or  for  the  umpire,  if  they  differ,  to 
decide  in  each  case  whether  any  claim  has,  or  has  not,  been  duly  made, 
preferred  and  laid  before  them,  either  wholly  or  to  any  and  what  extent' 
etc.  By  the  second  article  of  the  treaty,  the  order  and  manner  of 
investigation  and  decision,  is  placed  entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the 
commissioners. 

"The  commissioners  can  not  doubt  that  it  is  eminently  proper  in  the 
investigation  and  decision  of  any  case,  first  to  disyose  of  the  question  of 
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joriBdiotioa.  Bat  may  th  ib  be  done  upon  the  aflfLrmative  statementB  of  the 
memorial f  For  it  will  be  seen  here  that  the  motion  to  dismiss  is  not 
based  npon  the  absence  of  material  averments  from  the  memorial  (as 
counsel  arjy^es),  but  apon  the  facts  therein  disclosed  nnder  the  oath  of 
the  party  who  has  been  ix^jured,  as  it  is  claimed.  When  the  memorialist 
avers  that  at  the  time  the  wrongs  were  committed  and  for  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  now  makes  reclamation,  he  was  a  French 
snbject;  and  does  not  pretend  that  he  then  had  the  national  character  of 
the  government  asserting  the  claim,  are  the  commissioners  nnder  the  ne- 
cessity imposed  by  the  text  of  the  treaty,  or  considerations  of  public  law, 
eqnity  or  Justice,  to  look  into  the  proofs,  if  possibly  they  may  thereby 
correct  the  statements  of  the  memorial  f 

'*  We  can  answer  this  question  in  the  negative  with  some  confidence, 
particularly  in  the  absence  of  any  suggestion  firom  counsel  that  the  state- 
ments of  the  memorial  were  ill-advised,  and  are  not  supported  by  the 
proofs  already  made,  or  to  be  introduced. 

"We  are  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  objections  by  the  agent  of 
the  United  States  to  the  motion  to  dismiss  must  be  overruled. 

''The  motion  to  dismiss,  however,  was  made  before  the  order  of  this 
commission  provided  for  a  notice  docket ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  ques- 
tions to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  case,  should  not  be  considered,  until  the 
party  has  placed  his  claim  upon  the  Notice  Docket,  and  thus  announced 
himself  ready,  unless  indeed  where  the  agent  of  both  governments  can 
agree  to  present  the  question.  Tlie  agent  for  Mexico  can  therefore  have 
leave  to  withdraw  his  motion  in  this  case  for  the  present/' 

Louis  Dusenbxrg) 

r.  S  No.  388  A.  D. 

Mkxico.  ) 

Mr.  Commissioner  Wadsworth  read  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners, 
on  the  objections  heretofore  offered  to  the  reception  of  the  memorial  in 
this  case,  as  follows,  viz : 

"  Three  objections  are  urged  by  the  agent  of  Mexico  to  the  memorial  in 
this  case. 

"  Ist.  That  the  claim  is  not  preferred  by  Dusenberg  or  anybody  pro- 
fessing to  have  competent  authority  in  his  behalf. 

<<  The  paper  purports  to  be  the  memorial  of  Louis  Dusenberg  by  his 
attorney  in  fact  Jonathan  D.  Stevenson,  and  recites  that  the  said  claimant 
1b  absent  from  the  State  of  California,  "his  present  residence,  as  we  may  infer 
from  the  memorial  by  a  liberal  construction.  It  is  verified  by  the  attorney 
in  fact. 

"We  are  of  opinion  that  a  party  may  by  his  attorney  in  fact  in  his 
absence  from  the  State  where  he  resides,  file  his  memorial. 

"As  the  paper  sets  forth  that  Stevenson  is  the  attorney  in  fact  of  Dusen- 
berg and  the  affidavit  makes  the  same  statement,  the  claim  in  our  judg- 
ment is  preferred  by  one  having  competent  authority.  The  first  objection 
is  therefoie  overruled. 

"2nd.  The  second  objection  is  as  follows,  viz : 

"  'It  does  not  appear  and  is  not  averred,  except  on  hearsay  by  an  unau- 
thorized person,  that  the  claimant  was  at  the  time  of  the  occurrences 
complained  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.' 
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"We  have  already  held  that  it  does  appear  from  the  Btatement  of  the 
memorial^  sufficiently,  that  StevenBon  is  authorized  to  act  for  the  claimaiit ; 
but  the  statements  as  to  citizenship  are  vague  and  too  general.  It  is  not 
said  whether  he  is  a  native  or  naturalized  citizen,  but  as  this  may  be  done 
by  affidavit  at  any  time  hereafter  before  the  case  is  heard,  it  furnishes  no 
reason  for  rejecting  the  memorial  on  this  ground. 

''But  a  more  serious  objection  to  the  statements  as  to  citizenship  exists. 
It  does  not  appear  from  the  memorial  that  Dnsenberg  was  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  time  the  wrongs  complained  of  supervened;  nor 
does  he  state  where  then  was  his  domicil.  It  is  merely  said  that  Dusen- 
berg  is  (at  the  date  of  the  memorial)  a  citizen.  It  appears  indeed  that 
prior  to  the  30th  April  1855  claimant  had  been  a  'resident'  of  California, 
but  residence  alone  can  not  constitute  domicil,  or  confer  citizenship. 
This  residence  however  ceased  when  he  left  it  and  took  service  in  the 
navy  of  a  foreign  power,  and  the  memorial  makes  no  statements  as  to 
whether  the  claimant,  when  he  left  his  residence,  left  it  for  a  temporary 
purpose,  consistent  with  its  continuance,  and  with  the  mind  of  returning, 
or  left  it  permanently  without  intending  to  return. 

"What  we  hold  to  be  indispensably  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  claim- 
ant it  so  show,  by  the  memorial,  that  he  was,  at  the  time  the  injury  or  lose 
complained  of  hy  him  woe  sustained,  a  citizen  of  the  country  whose  govern- 
ment prefers  his  claim  before  this  commission.  He  can  state  the  facts 
upon  which  he  bases  his  claim  to  citizenship  in  his  own  way,  but  it  must 
appear  from  4;he  memorial  that  he  was  a  citizen  at  the  time  of  his  injury  or 
loss, 

"  We  need  not  now  define  what  constitutes  citizenship  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  treaty,  whether  birth,  naturalization,  or  residence  with  the  mind 
of  remaining.  It  will  be  sufficient  if  the  party  states  in  his  memorial  that 
at  the  time  of  his  losses  or  injuries  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  country  whose 
government  here  asserts  his  claim. 

"3rd.  The  third  objection  is  also  well  taken.  The  claimant  does  not 
disclose  his  domicil  at  date  of  the  wrongs  and  losses  complained  of  by  him. 
The  statement  that  on  the  30th  April  1855  he  was  residing  in  California, 
does  not  show  that  even  then  he  was  domiciled  in  that  country.  It  requires 
something  more  than  residence,  lengthy  or  brief,  to  constitute  domicil. 
There  must  be  both  intention  and  fact  to  constitute  it.  We  do  not  intend 
to  violate  the  warning  given  by  Lord  Alvauley  in  Somm^rrille  v.  Sommer- 
vilUf  5  Vesey's  Reports,  750,  by  hazarding  any  definition  of  our  own  of 
domicil,  but  we  will  be  excused  for  quoting  with  approbation  the  defini- 
tion of  some  American  courts  and  judges,  strongly  commended  })y  foreign 
writers  upon  the  subject. 

"Domicil  is  defined  to  be,  in  Ouier  v.  (/Daniel,  1  Binney's  Reports,  349 
Note,  'a  residence  at  a  particular  place  accompanied  with  positive  or  pre- 
sumptive proof  of  continuing  it  for  an  unlimited  time;'  in  Ehbers^-  Kraft 
V.  United  Insurance  Co.,  16  Johuson's  Reports,  128,  'residence  with  an  indefi- 
nite intention  of  remaining;'  (see  also  Livingston  4'  Oilchrist  y.  Maryland 
Insurance  Co.,  7  Cranch,  542) ;  in  the  case  of  the  Frances,  8 Cranch,  'a  per- 
manent settlement  for  an  indefinite  time.'  Judge  Story  says '  that  place  is 
properly  the  domicil  of  a  person  in  which  his  habitation  is  fixed  without 
any  present  intention  of  removing  therefrom.'  (Story's  Conflict  of  Laws, 
par.  43.) 

"  We  have  ventured  to  say  1  his  much  on  this  important  subject  at  this  time 
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because  we  have  noticed  in  the  memorialB  a  reprehensible  indifference  to 
all  the  facts  which  go  to  make  up  national  character  on  the  part  of  claim- 
antSy  without  which  indeed  there  can  be  no  valid  claim  made  in  this  forum. 

"Claimants  can  state  concisely  the  facts  constituting  the  domicil 
claimed  by  them,  or  they  can  directly  aver  that  ai  the  time  of  the  several 
wrongs  and  iivjuries  complained  of  by  them  they  were  domiciled  in  the 
United  States  or  Mexico,  in  such  or  such  a  place,  as  the  case  may  be;  but 
our  rules  require  that  the  domicil  must  be  disclosed  at  that  time,  as  well  as 
at  the  date  of  the  memorial. 

"  These  rules  are  important  and  not  numerous  or  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood by  any  who  will  give  them  some  careful  study.  It  is  our  duty  and 
purpose  to  require  a  substantial  conformity  to  them. 

"For  the  reasons  above  given  the  memorial  of  Louis  Dusenberg  is  re- 
jected, but  without  prejadice  and  with  leave  to  amend.'' 

JuLBS  E.  Cairb  ) 

V,  V  No.  119  A.  D. 

Mexico.        ) 

Mr.  Commissioner  Wadsworth  read  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners  on 
Ihe  objections  heretofore  filed  to  the  memorial  in  this  case,  as  follows,  viz: 

"The  objection  to  this  memorial  by  the  agent  of  Mexico  is  well  taken. 
The  memorialist  fails  to  disclose  his  domicil  at  this  time  or  at  date  of  the 
injuries  complained  of  by  him.  He  must  disclose  his  domicil  at  both 
periods  of  time. 

"  His  memorial  shows  that  he  moved  with  his  family  to  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico in  1858,  and  there  embarked  with  a  French  subject,  in  the  publication 
for  their  joint  account  of  a  newspaper,  and  continued  there  iu  that  busi- 
ness as  late  as  1862,  when  the  publication  of  the  paper  was  suppressed  by 
order  of  President  Juarez ;  whether  he  continued  his  residence  afterwards, 
or  now  resides  there,  does  not  appear  from  the  memorial.  It  is  under 
these  circumstances  important  that  he  should  disclose  his  domicil  now,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  euppreseion  of  his  paper,  etc,,  as  complained  of  hy  him, 

"We  refer  to  our  brief  observations  on  the  subject  of  domicil,  in  tbe 
matter  of  Louis  Dusenberg's  memorial,  for  further  illustration  of  this 
subject. 

"The  memorialist  fails  also  to  state  whether  he  presented  his  claim 
'prior  to  tbe  1st  Febrnary  1869  to  the  Department  of  State  of  either  gov- 
ernment, or  to  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Mexico,  or  that  of  tbe 
Mexican  Republic  at  Washington/  and  if  so  'to  which  and  at  what  time.' 

"This  information  the  rales  call  for  at  the  hands  of  the  claimant  in 
every  case.  It  is  deemed  important  by  the  commissioners  and  must  be 
furnished. 

"The  memorial  is  rejected,  but  with  leave  to  amend.'' 


'SNo.^ 


Helena  D.  CHASSi  ^^     ^^  .    _ 
„.  \  No.  408  A.  D. 

Mexico. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Wadsworth  read  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners  on 
the  objections  heretofore  filed  to  the  reception  of  the  memorial  iu  this 
case,  as  follows,  viz : 

"It  IS  objected  to  the  memorial  herein  by  the  agent  of  Mexico  (1)  that 
it  does  not  show  that  the  claimant  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at 
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the  time  of  the  oceurrence  complained  of  by  her;  and  (2)  that  the  memo- 
rial is  not  snbBcribed  by  any  solicitor. 

"Although  Helena  D.  Chase  sets  forth  that  she  is  administratrix  of  her 
deceased  husband,  Ormond  Chase,  it  mast  be  understood  that  she  is  com- 
plaining of  an  injury  done  to  her  by  the  cruel  death  of  her  husband,  at 
the  hands  of  the  Mexican  authorities  as  she  avers.  If  she  was  not  then  an 
American  citizen,  she  could  not  have  redress,  perhaps,  for  a  wrong  done 
to  her  by  the  execution  of  her  husband.  But  she  avers  that  she,  although 
of  foreign  origin,  came  into  the  United  States  at  ten  years  of  age,  resided 
there  and  married  a  native-bom  citizen  of  that  country.  We  think  this 
gave  her  the  American  character  within  the  meaning  of  the  treaty,  and  we 
must  suppose  that  as  this  character  was  acquired  before  the  event  com- 
plaiued  of,  it  continued  till  that  time,  until  the  contrary  appears. 

"But  it  is  her  duty,  under  our  rules,  to  show  where  was  her  domicil  at 
the  time  the  wrongs  wore  committed,  for  which  she  claims  $100,000  dam- 
ages. Where  was  then  her  domicil  will  depend  upon  the  domicil  of  her 
husband,  Ormond  Chase,  at  that  time.  But  there  is  no  disclosure  in  the 
memorial  as  to  the  domicil  of  either.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  her  husband 
was  at  the  time  residing  in  Mexico,  engaged  in  his  business  of  machinist 
and  as  acting  English  consul  at  Topic.  Yet  this  business  may  have  been 
of  a  limited  character  and  his  residence  not  intended  to  be  permanent  and 
his  domicil  in  the  United  States,  the  domicil  of  origin.  She  does  not  state 
where  he  claimed  or  had  his  domicil,  and  it  isliighly  important  that  she 
should,  both  for  her  sake  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  government  defend- 
ing.   (See  opinion  in  re  Louis  Dusenberg.) 

"With  regard  to  the  second  objection  we  observe  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  her  solicitor  to  sign  the  memorial,  as  his  name  appears  in  the 
body  of  the  paper ;  that  appearing  to  us  to  be  sufficient. 

"  But  because  the  memorial  does  not  disclose  the  domicil  of  claimant's 
husband  at  the  time  of  his  death,  it  is  rejected,  and  she  has  leave  to 
amend.'' 


..!■ 


H.  G.  Norton,  claimant, 

V,  ^  No.  398  A.  D. 

The  Republic  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Palacio  read  the  opinion  of  the  oommissioners,  on  the 
objections  heretofore  filed  by  Mr.  Cushing  on  behalf  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  to  the  reception  of  the  memorial  offered  in  this  case,  as  follows, 
viz: 

"The  agent  of  Mexico  in  this  commission  objected  to  the  reception  of 
the  memorial  of  H.  G.  Norton  in  his  claim  against  that  Republic,  for  the 
sum  of  $500,000,  because  of  its  defect  in  form ;  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
contain  the  requisites  fixed  in  the  rules  adopted  by  the  commission,  nor 
set  forth  clearly  and  distinctly  the  circumstances  which  are  necessary  to 
be  known  in  order  to  decide  whether  the  claim  is  within  the  convention, 
or  is  just  in  itself. 

"The  agent  of  the  United  States  made  no  objection  to  the  admission  of 
this  motion,  merely  observing  very  aptly,  that  the  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion was  reduced  to  this,  namely,  whether  the  memorial  should  or  shonld 
not  be  received  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  presented,  without  prejudging 
the  merits  or  validity  of  the  claim  itBelf.    As  the  question  to  which  the 
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agent  of  the  United  States  alludes  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  considered 
and  decided  at  present,  the  agents  of  both  governments  agree  in  submitting 
it  to  the  decision  of  the  commission. 

''The  commissioners  believe  that,  considering  the  object  for  which  they 
meet  and  the  power  given  them  by  the  treaty  to  regulate  their  proceed* 
ings,  they  ought  not  to  be  strict  in  relation  to  forms,  nor  prescribe  any 
form  as  indispensable  to  fix  the  facts  f^om  which  a  claim  arises,  in  order 
to  be  presented  before  this  commission,  or  to  determine  the  loss  or  damage 
for  which  indemnity  is  asked.  The  rules  adopted  by  the  commission  only 
require  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  its  ends;  and  even  in  cases  where 
they  are  not  strictly  observed,  it  will  be  no  cause  of  rejection,  provided 
they  contain  the  other  indispensable  requisites. 

''Notwithstanding  this  decision  of  the  commission,  the  memorial  of 
H.  6.  Norton  seems  inadmissible  in  its  present  form,  because  it  does  not 
offer  evidence  of  nationality,  or  titles  of  claim,  or  give  the  facts  from 
which  his  right  is  derived.  As  the  defects  of  this  memorial  have  been 
carefully  pointed  out  by  the  agent  of  Mexico,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  men- 
tion briefly  the  importance  of  each  one  of  them,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
commission  could  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion  than  that  which  has  been 
reached.  However,  it  is  proper  to  repeat  an  observation  of  my  respected 
and  learned  colleague,  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  present  de- 
cision. It  is  this:  that  in  fact  it  can  not  be  known  from  the  memorial 
who  comes  forward  as  claimant  before  this  commission.  The  document 
called  a  memorial  is  merely  a  confused  statement  of  injustice  and  violence, 
which  6.  Naphegyi  alleges  he  suffered  from  the  Mexican  Government,  as 
he  says  in  one  place,  or  from  the  rebels,  as  be  states  in  another.  On  con- 
cluding this  statement  Naphegyi  asks  the  commission  to  award  him  a 
certain  sum,  and  in  the  same  breath  says  he  has  ceded  his  right  to  H.  G. 
Norton,  who,  on  his  part,  only  signs  the  so-called  memorial,  and  adds  the 
title  of  'claimant'  to  his  name.  It  is  thus  plain  that  two  distinct  persons 
are  presenting  themselves  as  claimants  and  we  can  not  tell  precisely  which 
is  the  proper  party  to  the  suit,  nor  to  which  belong  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities as  such.  If  Norton  is  the  assignee  of  Naphegyi's-  rights,  as  ap- 
pears, the  memorial  should  have  been  presented  by  the  former  and  he 
should  have  complied  with  all  the  requisites  of  the  rules.  The  commission 
can  not  decide  in  Norton's  favor  at  Naphegyi's  request;  nor  can  it  award 
to  Naphegyi  what  he  has  conveyed  to  Norton.  In  fact,  the  commission, 
in  all  cases  where  there  has  been  an  assignment  or  transfer  of  a  claim, 
would  prefer  to  have  the  petition  made  jointly,  by  the  assignor  and 
assignee,  from  the  obvious  propriety  of  such  an  act ;  yet  for  such  reasons 
it  does  not  propose  to  neglect  the  rules  of  common  law,  which  determine 
when,  and  in  what  way  a  grantee  is  to  assert  the  rights  assigned  to  him. 

"Turning  now  to  the  objections  made  by  the  agent  of  Mexico,  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  memorial  will  demonstrate  without  doubt  the 
justice  of  his  observations.  It  is  clear  that  Norton,  who  assumes  the  title 
of  claimant,  does  not  declare  himself  to  be  an  American  citizen,  either 
by  birth  or  naturalization ;  and  though  such  a  title  might  be  alleged  to  be 
more  essential  to  the  original  claimant,  yet  Naphegyi  makes  no  formal 
declaration  to  that  effect.  In  only  two  places  of  the  Spanish  memorial 
does  he  refer  to  himself  as  an  American  citizen ;  and  it  is  singular  that  no 
such  mention  is  made  in  the  English  copy. 
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"It  is  eqaally  clear  that  there  is  no  specifio  assignment  of  Naphegyi's 
right  to  Norton,  as  required,  in  order  to  determine  the  propriety,  legality 
or  validity  of  such  an  act. 

"  The  designation  of  complainant's  domicile,  at  the  time  the  claim  origi- 
nated, is  of  so  much  importance  that  in  many  cases,  without  knowing 
this,  no  decision  could  be  rendered  in  relation  to  the  nationality  of  the 
claimant,  as  required  by  the  terms  of  the  convention.  There  is  no  aver- 
ment of  citizenship  anywhere  in  the  memorial. 

''  The  rules  require  an  express  declaration  whether  the  claim  has  ever 
before  been  presented  to  either  of  the  two  governments ;  and  this  is  done 
for  many  good  reasons :  as  to  be  assured  that  the  affair  has  not  been  set- 
tled :  or  has  not  been  subject  to  separate  negotiation :  or  has  been  admitted 
or  rejected  for  reasons  that  would  prevent  the  government  that  presents 
it  from  supporting  it  again;  or  finally,  if  there  are  antecedents  to  show 
that  the  case  is  not  within  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  or  the  limits  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  commission. 

''As  it  is  composed  of  persons  of  different  nationalities,  speaking  differ- 
ent languages,  neither  of  which  has  been  officially  adopted  for  the  use 
of  the  commission  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  it  becomes  necessary 
for  the  memorials  to  be  presented  in  English  and  Spanish,  similar  in  sub- 
stance and  in  meaning,  with  no  discrepancy  except  such  as  may  become 
necessary  from  the  grammar  and  pecaliar  nature  of  the  language.  Were 
it  otherwise  the  memorials  would  be  two,  and  this  would  be  worse  than 
none;  for  there  would  be  no  excuse  for  preferring  the  English  to  the 
Spanish  and  vice  versa;  or  for  accepting  the  statements  of  the  facts,  cir- 
cumstances and  motives,  as  detailed  in  one,  when  they  are  found  to  be 
materially  different  in  the  other.  This  is  precisely  the  case  in  the  Spanish 
and  English  statements  of  Naphegyi. 

''As  the  agent  of  Mexico  has  justly  observed,  one  is  not  a  translation  of 
the  other;  they  differ  in  material  points— facts  which  might  have  much 
influence  in  determining  the  rights  affirmed  in  one  and  entirely  omitted  in 
the  other.  For  instance  I  will  point  out  the  two  most  glaring  differences. 
In  one  of  the  memorials  it  is  stated  that  the  ix^juries  done  to  Naphegyi 
were  committed  by  the  reactionary  party  that  was  making  war  upon  the 
government  recognized  by  the  United  States,  while  in  the  other  they  are 
attributed  to  the  government  itself.  The  other  discrepancy  to  which  I 
allude  is  in  the  Spanish  memorial,  where  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  Ajuerican  min- 
ister, is  asked  to  intervene  in  Naphegyi's  favor,  and  a  petition  is  presented 
to  Mr.  Matthews,  the  English  minister,  to  interfere,  as  the  United  States 
has  no  representative  near  the  rebels,  though  they  were  worthily  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  McLane  near  the  Mexican  Government.  In  the  English 
memorial  there  is  no  mention  of  either  of  these  circumstances,  and  it  is 
useless  to  insist  on  the  influence  they  might  have  in  the  final  solution  of 
the  question. 

"These  are  not  all  the  important  differences  between  the  two  memorials; 
and  I  omit  to  mention  others  for  fear  of  rendering  this  opinion  too  prolix; 
but,  at  the  very  judicious  suggestion  of  ray  esteemed  colleague,  I  have 
made  a  long  list  of  the  discrepancies  in  question,  intended  as  an  appendix 
to  this  paper. 

"Its  perusal  and  the  reading  of  the  two  memorials  might  give  rise  to 
the  impression  that  they  were  intended  to  suit  what  were  supposed  to  be 
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the  vlewB,  intentions,  or  opinions  of  each  commissioner,  an  artifice  as 
reprehensible  as  ineffloaoions;  inasmuch  as  the  commissioners  have  the 
firm  intention  to  proceed  with  the  most  cautions  deliberation  in  concert, 
and  with  the  greatest  mntnal  deference,  until  they  reach  a  point  where 
persona  who  are  in  search  of  truth  in  entire  faith  can  agree,  and  whose 
intentions  can  not  differ  in  the  least,  although  they  may  possibly  differ  in 
their  legal  opinions. 

''The  observations  above  written  have  determined  the  conunission  to 
deeide  that  the  memorial  of  H.  6.  Norton,  in  his  claim  against  Mexico, 
can  not  be  received,  yet  without  prejudice  to  his  right  to  amend  his 
petition,  and  without  prejudging  in  any  particular  the  claim  which  he 
presents." 

H.  G.  Norton) 

V,  Vj^o.401A.D. 

MEXICO.       ) 

Mr.  Commissioner  Palacio  read  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners  on 
the  objections  heretofore  filed  to  the  memorial  in  this  case,  as  follows, 
viz: 

"In  this  case  the  agent  of  Mexico  has  repeated  most  of  the  objections 
which,  in  another  case  presented  by  the  same  claimant,  served  as  a  foun- 
dation for  the  decision  whereby  the  memorial  was  rejected ;  and  this  gave 
occasion  to  the  agent  of  the  United  States  to  discuss  leugthlly  and  with 
skill  a  point  which  in  a  former  opinion  of  the  undersigned  was  touched 
npon  perfunctarUj  because  it  was  not  the  only  nor  perhaps  the  principal 
foondation  for  the  decision  which  was  rendered  at  that  time.  This  point 
is  the  determination  of  the  person  who  ought  to  present  himself  as  the 
principal  party  in  the  prosecution  of  those  claims  that  may  have  been 
assigned  by  the  person  possessing  the  original  right,  to  another  individ- 
ual who  may  afterwards  claim  in  his  own  name.  To  fix  upon  a  decision 
precisely  commensurate  with  the  subject-matter  in  question,  devoid  of 
everything  irrelevant,  it  ia  proper  to  consider  only  those  transfers  in 
which  the  assignor  as  well  as  the  assignee  are  of  the  same  nationality, 
and  in  which  the  transfer  has  been  total,  the  grantor  conveying  to  the 
grantee  the  entire  interest  of  the  claim,  subrogating  him  in  his  right,  and 
constituting  him,  as  the  common  law  terms  it,  procurator  in  propria  oausa. 

"That  such  are  the  circumstances  of  the  present  ease  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  since  both  Naphegyi,  the  assignor,  and  Norton,  the  assignee,  as- 
sume the  title  of  American  citizens,  though  in  a  different  way ;  and  the 
transfer  is  declared  to  be  for  the  entire  claim,  without  deduction  or  reser- 
vation. In  such  cases  natural  reason,  the  laws  of  all  countries  and  the 
records  of  all  courts  suggest  a  single  solution  of  the  question,  which  is, 
to  declare  the  assignee  to  be  the  person  in  whom  is  vested  the  formal  and 
perfect  right  to  make  the  petition  and  institute  the  suit  for  the  thing  as- 
signed. Now  it  is  evident  that  he  has  all  the  right  he  can  use  effectively, 
and  towards  third  persons  and  to  all  courts,  the  assignor,  once  possessor 
of  the  right,  has  lost  it  as  completely  as  if  he  had  never  held  it,  to  such 
an  extent  that  if  he  were  sued  in  such  a  case  and  the  judgment  were 
against  him,  no  exception  reijudicatce  could  be  alleged  against  the  assignee, 
who  might  justly  term  such  a  sentence  res  inter  alios  acta.  But  it  would 
be  Just  the  contrary  with  a  judgment  given  in  a  suit  prosecuted  by  the 
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aasignor;  for  the  action  oertainly  would  then  perish  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  could  never  be  revived. 

*'  The  practice  followed  in  courts  of  justice  of  permitting  the  assignor 
to  be  a  party  to  the  suit  even  after  the  assignment  has  been  made  to  the 
end  that  the  final  result  may  be  favorable  to  the  assignee,  occurs  oniy  in 
those  cases  where  the  latter  can  not  be  a  party  to  the  suit,  for  want  of 
some  requisite  of  form,  to  enable  him  to  act  in  his  own  name,  or  because 
the  assignment  does  not  qualify  him  for  it.  Therefore  to  preserve  a  right 
essentially  valid  from  being  lost  by  a  strict  observance  of  forms,  an  as- 
signor is  allowed  in  equity  to  bring  suit  on  account  and  at  the  risk  of  the 
assignee.  It  is  evidently  on  this  principle  that  the  enlightened  and 
respectable  tribunal  called  the  Court  of  Claims  takes  cognizance  of  suits 
against  the  United  States.  As  these  hypothetic  rights,  contested  and  not 
recognized  by  virtue  of  a  very  wise  law,  can  not  be  assigned  or  transferred 
previous  to  their  final  determination,  it  was  not  only  just  but  positively 
necessary  to  consider  the  legal  capability  of  asserting  them  as  belonging 
to  the  original  claimant,  whatever  may  have  been  his  contracts  and  stip- 
ulations that  another  person  should  profit  by  them. 

''This  commission  reasons  from  very  different  principles.  Believing, 
with  the  intelligent  agent  of  the  United  States,  that  whenever  the  fact  of 
an  injury  is  proved  to  have  been  inflicted  by  one  of  the  two  contracting 
countries  upon  a  citizen  of  the  other,  a  just  indenmity  should  be  allowed, 
it  has  not  sought  to  prohibit  or  limit  the  assignment  or  transfer  of  the 
right  of  claiming,  but  has  left  the  largest  liberty  therefor.  But  for  this 
reason  and  because  the  nature  of  the  rights  that  are  to  be  enforced  makes 
it  necessary  for  the  claimant  to  comply  with  certain  requisites  and  estab- 
lish certain  circumstances  in  iutimate  relation  with  his  personality,  it 
becomes  indispensable  to  have  plain,  simple,  uniform,  and  well-defined 
rules  to  determine  who  can  in  every  case  present  the  respective  claim. 
When  the  person  who  has  received  the  injury  preserves  his  right  intact 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  alone,  in  his  own  person,  or  by  an  attorney  duly 
empowered,  ought  to  come  forward.  When  an  assignment  has  been  made, 
then  it  is  to  be  determined  whether  it  is  the  assignor  or  the  assignee  that 
is  to  raise  his  voice  in  the  claim.  The  commission  has  certainly  mani- 
fested the  amplitude  of  its  views  and  its  liberality  in  declaring  that  in  all 
cases  it  would  like  both  interested  persons  to  appear  and  enforce  their 
mutual  rights  jointly;  yet  this  desire  of  the  commission  can  not  properly 
be  construed  as  mandatory,  but  leaves  the  parties  full  liberty  to  act  jointly 
or  not. 

''  If  a  case  is  presented  where  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  assignor  or  the 
assignee  has  the  right  to  prefer  the  claim,  because  the  assignment  is 
contingent,  subject  to  a  future  event,  or  made  so  that  the  interest  is  joint, 
or  not  clearly  defined,  then  the  commission,  in  such  a  case,  will  decide  the 
question  of  personality,  properly  and  formally  presented;  but  I  am  not 
now  prepared  to  decide  a  question  not  involved  in  the  case  which  is  now 
before  us.  But  when  a  complete  transfer  is  announced  as  well  of  the 
right  as  of  the  material  result  of  the  claim,  and  there  is  no  indication 
that  the  assignor  has  made  any  reservation  for  himself,  he  must  consider 
himself  foreign  to  the  prosecution  of  the  suit,  with  no  connection  with  it, 
other  than  that  arising  from  the  fact  of  having  been  the  object  or  occasion 
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of  the  injury  upon  which  the  claim  is  founded.  This  conneotion  may 
render  his  appearance  beneficial  to  the  claimant,  and  useful  to  the  com- 
mission ;  but  he  can  not  be  considered  as  a  person  legally  qualified  to  pre- 
sent the  claim  in  his  own  namO;  nor  to  give  depositions  and  comply  with 
the  requisites  exacted  of  the  claimant.  The  value  of  his  cfedaration 
arising  from  his  better  knowledge  of  certain  facts  is  not  vitiated  because 
another  enforces  the  right;  and  the  effeot  of  another  person  obliging 
himself  to  prove  qualities  or  facts  pertaining  to  the  person  who  reoeived 
the  iiyury,  is  reduced  to  a  change  of  form  and  almost  to  grammatical 
accidents. 

''  The  oath  to  support  the  claim  has  a  similar  effect  in  obliging  him  to 
tell  the  truths  when  he  puts  it  in  a  memorial  as  in  a  separate  declaration 
for  the  benefit  of  another  person;  and  as  in  no  case  was  his  deposition 
taken  as  proof,  but  as  the  a£Brmation  of  a  fact,  the  truth  of  which  was  to 
be  proved  by  other  means,  it  is  not  important  who  makes  the  affirmation, 
provided  it  can  be  controverted  and  duly  accredited  so  as  to  unite  the 
indispensable  qualities  required  in  the  person  of  him  who  reoeived  the 
injury. 

''To  allow  either  of  the  persons  interested  to  present  the  claim,  as  the 
agent  of  the  United  States  proposes,  would  give  rise  to  uncertainty  and  dif- 
ferences in  regard  to  what  ought  to  be  required  of  the  claimant,  and  leave 
in  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  final  decision  of  the  commission,  for  want  of  the 
legal  intervention  of  the  real  person  interested.  It  is  certainly  the  duty 
of  the  commission,  and  it  intends  to  do  this  duty,  to  declare  a  right  to 
indemnity,  whenever  there  exists  an  injury  which  ought  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  and  which  vests  in  the  person  who  has  the  right  to  claim 
it;  but  to  fix  the  mode  of  arriving  at  such  a  conviction  and  to  secure  the 
result  of  its  awards,  it  is  expedient  if  not  indispensable  to  determine  the 
real  legal  representative  of  the  claims. 

"Applying  these  principles  to  the  case  in  question,  the  memorial  can  not 
be  received,  because  it  is  not  presented  in  the  name  of  the  person  who 
appears  to  hold  the  right  of  claiming,  and  Is  not  ratified  by  him;  because 
it  does  not  state  that  the  person  who  received  the  alleged  injuries  was 
at  that  time  an  American  citizen  and  does  not  state  clearly  where  was  then 
his  domicil. 

''Although  the  amount  paid  for  the  right  which  has  been  transferred  is 
not  given,  this  would  not  vitiate  the  memorial,  provided  it  is  distinctly 
stated  that  the  transfer  was  total  and  that  the  consideration  was  for  the 
payment  of  a  debt,  and  that  is  sufficient  to  give  cognizance  of  the  case  on 
this  point. 

*'A  comparison  of  the  memorials  in  Spanish  and  English  reveals  differ- 
ences tliat  might  lead  to  different  opinions  in  relation  to  the  nationality 
of  the  persons  complaining  of  the  iiguries  and  the  authorities  causing 
them,  both  important  circumstances  in  the  final  decision  of  the  case. 

"As  it  is  necessary  for  the  memorial  to  be  amended  in  these  particulars, 
when  it  is  defective,  the  permission  asked  for  by  the  agent  of  the  United 
States  to  do  this  ought  to  be  allowed. 

"The  objections  made  to  the  memorial  in  case  399,  being  identical  with 
these  and  the  same  reasons  being  applicable  this  decision  comprises  that 
case." 

5627— Vol.  3 3 
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Gborgb  T.  Knox  ) 

V.  }  No.  394  A.  D. 

Mexico.         ) 

Mr.  Commissioner  Wadswortb  read  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners  on 
the  objections  heretofore  filed  to  the  reception  of  the  memorial  in  this  case, 
as  follows,  viz : 

*'  It  is  objected  to  this  memorial  by  the  agent  of  Mexico  that  the  claim* 
anty  professing  to  be  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States,  does  not 
aver  that  he  had  such  a  character  at  the  time  of  the  ocurrence  complained 
of.  The  objection  is  well  taken.  For  all  that  appears  to  the  contrary, 
memorialist  may  have  been,  at  the  time  he  enlisted  in  the  military  service 
of  Mexico,  an  alien,  naturalized  after  the  event. 

<'In  reply  to  the  suggestion  of  the  agent  of  the  United  States  that  this 
defect  may  be  cured  by  the  naturalization  paper  when  filed,  we  observe 
that  the  paper  it  not  filed,  or  its  absence  explained,  and  we  can  not  tell 
whether  it  will  bear  date  when  filed  (if  ever)  before  or  after  the  events 
complained  of.  It  was  so  obviously  necessary  to  state  the  time  and  place 
of  naturalization  and  file  a  copy  of  the  paper,  if  in  the  party's  power,  or 
explain  its  absence,  or  aver  citizenship  at  the  date  of  the  events  upon 
.which  the  claim  is  based,  that  we  deem  it  proper  to  rule  promptly  on  the 
objection  taken. 

''It  is  true  that  the  claimant  states  that  he  was  practicing  law  in  the 
various  courts  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  in  August  1866,  at  which  time 
he  enlisted  in  the  military  service  of  the  Mexican  Government.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  conclude  from  this  statement  that  the  memorialist  was 
domiciled  in  San  Francisco  in  August  1866,  since  residence  alone  does  not 
constitute  domicil,  except  when,  from  its  peculiarity,  it  sufficiently  es- 
tablishes intention.  But,  if  an  alien  at  that  time,  although  domiciled  in 
the  United  States,  yet  if  the  party  quits  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  and  enlists  in  the  military  service  of  a  foreign  power,  it  raises  a 
serious  and  important  question  for  decision. 

''The  claimant  must  state  his  citizenship  at  date  of  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  him ;  also  where  was  then  his  domicil,  and  where  it  is  now,  all 
of  which  he  fails  to  disclose. 

''  This  memorial  also  fails  to  state  whether  the  claim  was  ever  presented 
prior  to  February  1st,  1869,  as  required  by  Rule  3  (/). 

"Wherefore  it  is  rejected,  with  leave  to  amend." 

Peter  Berg  ) 

V.  }  No.  253  A.  D. 

Mexico.     S 

Mr.  Commissioner  Wadswortb  read  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners  on 
the  objections  heretofore  filed  to  the  reception  of  the  memorial  in  this 
case,  as  follows,  viz : 

''This  memorial  is  not  signed  by  any  solicitor.  All  we  deem  it  neces- 
sary now  to  say  on  that  point  is,  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the  claimant 
has  any  solicitor,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  construe  the  rule  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  require  claimants  to  employ  counsel. 

"The  claimant,  for  the  details  of  the  voyage  which  ended  in  his  capture, 
and  of  the  treatment  which  he  received  while  a  prisoner,  refers  specially 
to  the  petition  of  William  Wallace  and  others  who  were  companions  in 
his  imprisonment  and  to  the  deposition  of  Forsythe  given  in  the  case  of 
said  Wallace.    This  is  sufficient.    The  details  of  the  voyage  and  capture 
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of  the  Jrehibald  Grade  given  by  the  fellow  travelers  and  prisoners  of 
the  memorialist  have  been  sufficiently  elaborated  in  the  numerons  peti- 
tions referred  to,  and  we  see  no  good  purpose  that  could  be  served  by  their 
repetition  in  this  instance. 

''The  claimant  sets  forth  plainly  though  briefly  (which  is  not  amiss) 
the  injuries,  losses,  and  expenses  for  which  be  makes  claim  against  the 
Bepublio  of  Mexico,  and  we  deem  his  exhibit  in  this  particular  sufficient. 
He  seems  to  have  stated  his  own  case  without  a  solicitor,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  comply ing  with  the  rules  far  better  than  most  of  the  learned 
counsel  who  have  filed  memorials  for  other  claimants. 

"He  states  where  his  domicil  now  is;  where  it  was  at  date  of  the 
wrongs  oomplained  of ;  who  is  interested  in  his  claim ;  that  he  has  never 
received  any  payment  or  indemnification;  that  it  has  been  presented  to  the 
Department  of  State  at  Washington  prior  to  February  1st,  1869,  and  refers 
to  the  files  in  proof;  and  finally,  avers  'that  he  is  a  naturalized  citizen, 
declaring  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  Colon  ia, 
Eldorado  County,  California,  before  A.  St.  C.  Denver,  clerk  of  the  district 
court,  in  and  for  said  county  on  the  7th  day  of  May  1855.' 

**  His  whole  memorial  only  covers  a  printed  page,  and  all  things  consid- 
ered does  its  author  credit. 

'*  It  is  objected  however  *  that  the  petitioner  claiming  to  be  a  naturalized 
citizen  does  not  allege  he  was  such  at  the  time  of  the  occurrences  com- 
plained of,  nor  does  he  state  when  he  became  such.' 

**  If  the  claimant's  statement  (above  quoted)  is  attentively  considered  it 
will  be  seen  that  he  only  means  to  claim  that  he  was  naturalized  by  the 
step  taken  by  him  on  the  7th  day  of  May  1855 ;  or  that  he  was  naturalized, 
declaring  his  intention  on  that  day  and  completing  the  process  under  the 
municipal  laws  of  the  United  States  afterwards  and  necessarily  under  the 
statute,  after  the  wrongs  and  losses  complained  of,  since  these  occurred  in 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  1^5;  so  that  it  is  plainly  evident  the  memorialist 
had  proceeded  no  further  with  naturalization  at  the  time  of  the  iiguries 
than  the  declaratory  oath  of  May  7th,  1855;  whether  he  ever  afterwards 
completed  the  process  can  not  vary  the  question  presented  in  his  case,  viz : 
did  he  acquire  the  character  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  declaring 
his  intention,  under  the  municipal  law,  to  become  a  citizen,  and  following 
it  up  by  residence,  until  his  departure  on  the  unfortunate  voyage  made 
by  the  Archibald  Grade  in  the  fall  of  1855  f 

*'This  question  we  need  not  now  decide  since  it  is  not  before  us.  All 
we  now  decide  is  that  the  memorial  fairly  presents  this  question  and  is  in 
other  respects  sufficient. 

"  Wherefore  the  objections  are  overruled." 

The  mixed  commission  at  Lima,  ander  the 
^''dlm^f  iseT*"  conveution  between  the  United  States  and 
Peru  of  December  4, 1868,  adopted  on  October 
8, 1869,  at  its  eighth  meeting,  the  following  rules: 

**Iiu1e$  amdBegulations  of  the  Joint  Commission  appointed  under  the  Treaty  of 
December  4ih,  1868,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  Peru  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  claims  of  citizens  of  either  country, 

''Article  1.  The  meetings  of  the  Commissioners  shall  be  holdeu  on 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  of  every  week,  feast  days  excepted,  from 
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one  o'clock  until  four  o'clock  p.  m.  at  the  office  of  the  Commission,  in  the 
Palace  of  Justice,  Hall  of  the  Lawyers'  College. > 

^'Article  2.  One  of  the  Secretaries  will  be  in  attendance  daily  at  the 
office  of  the  Commission  to  receive  and  file  all  documents  addressed  to  the 
Commissioners.^ 

This  amendment  was  made  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  an 
irregularity  committed  by  the  charg^  d'affaires  of  the  United  States,  who, 
in  a  certain  case  which  was  pending  before  the  umpire,  sent  some  docu- 
ments directly  to  the  latter.  The  umpire  sent  them  to  the  United  States 
agent,  who  filed  them  before  the  commission ;  and  the  commissioners  then 
amended  the  second  rule  in  the  manner  above  disclosed. 

* 'Article  3.  The  Secretaries  shall  keep  a  journal  in  duplicate  in  Engliah 
and  Spanish,  of  the  labors  of  the  Commission  each  day,  and  also  keep  a 
duplicate  list  of  all  claims  in  the  order  in  which  they  may  be  submitted  to 
the  Commission,  specifying  in  brief  terms  the  nature  and  basis  of  each 
one  and  also  the  amount. 

''Article  4.  The  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  and  its 
decisions  shall  be  authenticated  by  the  Commissioners  and  one  of  the  Sec- 
retaries and  its  decisions  by  the  Commissioners  only. 

''Article  5.  Orders  for  the  adjournment  of  the  Commission  from  time 
to  time,  and  all  other  orders,  except  those  relating  to  the  decisions  upon 
claims,  may  be  made  by  joint  written  direction  of  the  Commissioners  filed 
with  the  Clerks. 

"Article  6.  All  persons  having  claims  against  the  Government  of  Peru 
or  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  shall  file, 
through  the  Agent  of  their  respective  Governments,  memorials  of  the  same 
with  the  Secretaries  of  this  Board. 

"Article  7.  In  every  such  memorial  shall  be  set  forth  the  amount  of  the 
claim ;  the  time  when  and  place  where  it  arose ;  the  kind  or  kinds  and 
amount  of  property  lost  or  injured;  the  nature  and  extent  of  ii^fury  to 
persons,  limbs  or  life;  the  facts  and  circumstances  attending  the  loss  or 
injury  out  of  which  the  claim  arises. 

"Article  8.  Each  claim  shall  be  considered  by  the  Commission  acoord- 
ing  to  the  order  in  which  it  may  appear  on  the  Secretaries'  list,  and  shall 
be  finally  decided  upon  by  the  Commissioners  in  the  same  order,  within 
five  days  to  count  from  that  upon  which  the  Commission  shall  have 
resolved  to  consider  it. 

"Article  9.  All  motions  and  arguments  addressed  to  the  Commission 
shall  be  made  in  writing  and  filed  with  the  Secretaries,  who  shall  note 

*  December  15,  1869,  this  rule  was  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
''Rule  1.  The  meetings  of  the  commission  will  take  place  daily,  Sundays 
and  feast  days  excepted,  from  1  till  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  in  the  office  of  the 
commission,  Palace  of  Justice,  Hall  of  the  Lawyers'  College,  Lima." 

The  sessions  were  afterward  held  at  the  hours  from  2  to  5  p.  m. 

sThis  rule  was  afterwards  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  "Rule  2. 
All  claims  and  all  documents  relating  to  claims  which  are  presented  by 
either  government  or  on  its  behalf,  shall  be  presented  in  the  office  of  the 
commission,  in  order  that  they  may  be  lirst  filed  by  a  secretary.  For  this 
purpose  one  of  the  secretaries  will  be  in  attendance  daily  at  the  office  of 
the  commission,  to  receive  and  file  all  the  documents  addressed  to  it." 
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thereon  the  time  when  they  are  received;  hnt  Connsel  may  be  heard 
orally,  on  written  briefs,  filed,  setting  forth  the  points  of  law  and  fact 
relied  upon  by  them  respectively. 

"Article  10.  When  any  case  occurs  in  which  the  Commissioners  may  not 
agree ;  or  when  any  difference  arises  in  the  coarse  of  their  proceedings, 
the  same  shall,  on  the  request  of  either  Commissioner,  be  passed  to  the 
Umpire  for  his  decision,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  which 
set  forth  the  cause  or  reason  of  disagreement,  which  shall  be  signed  by 
the  Secretaries  who  shall  take  a  receipt  for  the  document  they  deliver; 
and  the  Umpire  shall  send  to  the  Commissioners  his  decision  on  that  par- 
ticular case  within  ten  days  after  his  reception  of  said  document. 

"Article  11.  The  Commissioners  shall  give  their  decision  on  all  claims 
presented  to  them  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  of  February, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  and  all  cases  pending  on  said  date,  in 
whioh  they  may  not  agree,  shall  be  passed  by  them  to  the  Umpire  for  his 
decfsion  before  the  seventeenth  day  of  February  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy  and  the  Umpire  shall  give  his  decision  on  all  such  cases  before 
the  fourth  day  of  the  following  month  of  March." 

The  mixed  commission  uader  the  agreement 
8p«d^Coaa^^     between  the  United  States  and  Spain  of  Feb- 
ruary 12, 1871,  adopted  on  Jane  10, 1871,  the 
following  rales: 

*' Segulationg  adopted  June  10,  1871,  by  the  Commission  on  claims  of  citizens 
of  ike  United  States  against  Spain,  by  agreement  of  February  IB,  1871J^ 

''I.  In  addition  to  the  representation  of  his  claim,  and  the  exhibits  or 
proofs  in  support  thereof,  which  may  have  been  or  shall  be  presented  to  or 
filed  in  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States,  every  claimant  shall 
file  in  the  office  of  this  Commission  a  statement  of  his  claim  in  the  form  of 
a  memorial. 

"II.  Every  memorial  shall  show  the  fnU  name  of  the  claimant,  his  place 
of  birth,  and  if  he  be  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States,  the  time  and 
place  and  the  style  of  court  before  which  his '  declaration  of  intention '  shall 
have  been  made,  and  the  time  and  place  and  the  style  of  court  by  which 
his  letters  of  naturalization  shall  have  been  granted;  and  authenticated 
copies  of  both  these  acts  shall  be  exhibited  with  the  memorial.  Second- 
ary evidence  will  be  admitted  upon  proper  foundation,  according  to  recog- 
nized rules  of  evidence. 

*'III.  If  the  claim  be  preferred  on  behalf  of  a  firm  or  association  of 
persons,  the  name  of  each  person  interested,  both  at  the  date  the  claim 
accrued  and  at  the  date  of  verifying  the  memorial,  must  be  stated,  with 
the*proportion8  of  the  interests  of  each  person. 

''IV.  Each  memorial  shall  state  the  particulars  of  the  claim,  the  gen- 
eral ground  on  which  it  is  founded  under  the  public  international  law, 
and  the  amount  claimed.  It  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  claimant, 
or  if  the  claim  be  by  a  firm  or  association  of  persons,  by  the  oath  of  one 
of  them;  or  in  the  case  of  a  corporation  by  the  oath  of  the  President, 
secretary,  or  other  officer  thereof,  snch  oaths  to  be  taken,  if  in  the  United 
States,  before  any  officer  having  power  to  admiuister  judicial  oaths 
according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  administered,  and  the  official 
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character  of  sucli  officer  shall  be  duly  authenticated  according  to  the 
laws  of  said  place.  If  such  oath  be  taken  without  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  it  may  be  administered  by  the  legation  or  nearest  Consul 
of  the  United  States. 

*^  y.  The  Arbitrators  may,  in  their  discretion,  order  any  claimant  to 
answer  on  oath  such  interrogatories  as  may  be  submitted  to  the  CommiB- 
sion  for  the  purpose,  by  or  on  behalf  of  either  Government. 

•*'  VI.  Every  claimant  shall  be  allowed  two  months'  time,  next  following 
the  filing  of  his  memorial,  in  which  to  take  and  file  his  proofs,  and  three 
months  next  following  the  same  shall  be  allowed  for  the  taking  and  filing 
of  proofs  on  the  part  of  Spain,  which  respective  periods  may  be  prolonged 
by  special  order  on  cause  shown. 

''VII.  All  depositions  shall  be  taken  on  notice,  specifying  the  time  and 
place  of  taking,  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Commission,  with  a  copy  of 
the  interrogatories,  or  upon  a  statement  in  writing  by  the  advocate  of  the 
Government  adducing  the  witness,  to  be  filed  in  like  manner,  showing  the 
subject  of  the  particular  examination  with  sufficient  precision  to  be 
accepted  b}'  the  advocate  of  the  Government  against  whom  such  witness 
is  to  bo  produced,  to  bo  signified  by  his  indorsement  thereon.  Such  inter- 
rogatories or  statement  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Commission  xt  least 
twenty-one  days  before  the  day  named  for  the  examination. 

''Every  deposition  taken,  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  Spain  or  her 
possessions,  shall  be  taken  before  some  officer  competent  to  administer 
judicial  oaths  under  the  laws  of  the  place,  whose  official  character  shall 
be  duly  authenticated  according  to  said  laws,  and  each  witness  shall  state 
whether  he  is  interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  how,  in  the  matter  of 
the  claim,  and  whether  he  is  agent  or  attorney  for  any  party  interested, 
directly  or  indirectly  therein. 

''Depositions,  taken  outside  of  the  United  States  or  of  Spain  and  her 
possessions,  may  be  taken  before  the  legation  or  nearest  consul  of  either 
Government,  in  the  election  of  the  advocate  thereof. 

"  y III.  Public  acts,  decrees,  orders,  laws,  and  other  official  instruments 
and  copies,  shall  be  authenticated  according  to  the  country  from  which 
they  emanate. 

"IX.  Such  documents  and  proofs  are  liable  to  be  impeached  for  frand, 
in  any  manner  recognized  in  similar  eases,  by  the  laws  of  the  country  from 
which  they  emanate,  or  by  the  law  of  nations. 

"X.  After  the  proofs  on  the  part  of  Spain  shall  have  been  closed  and 
filed,  the  Commission  shall,  in  every  case,  when  the  claimant  shall  desire 
to  take  rebutting  proof,  accord  a  reasonable  time,  in  its  discretion,  for  the 
taking  of  such  rebutting  proof. 

"XI.  The  rules  of  evidence,  as  to  the  competency,  relevancy,  and  effect 
of  the  same,  shall  be  determined  by  the  Commission,  in  view  of  these 
regulations,  the  laws  of  the  two  nations  and  the  public  law. 

"XII.  Each  memorial  and  all  exhibits  and  proofs,  shall  be  filed  in 
original  manuscript,  and  the  same,  and  all  matter,  including  briefs  and 
arguments,  shall  be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  party  adducing  or 
proponnding  the  same,  at  least  thirty  printed  copies  of  each  being  filed. 

"XIII.  All  cases  will  be  submitted  on  printed  arguments,  but  brief  oral 
explanations  will  be  received  at  all  times  from  the  advocate  of  either  gov- 
ernment. 

"Argument  of  special  counsel  will  be  received  in  print,  when  submitted 
by  the  Advocate  of  either  Government,  and  not  otherwise. 
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"XIY.  All  claimB  filed  with  the  Gommusion  shall  be  entered  in  a  docket 
to  be  kept  by  the  Secretary. 

"On  the  first  Monday  in  December  next  the  Arbitrators  will  proceed  to 
call  and  hear  any  ease  or  cases  which  may  be  ready  for  hearing,  in  con- 
formity with  these  regulations. 

"XY.  The  Secretary  shall  take  charge  of  all  the  papers  belonging  to 
the  Commission.  He  will  not  allow  them  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
office,  bnt  will  famish  to  parties,  or  special  counsel,  all  convenient  oppor- 
tunity for  inspecting  the  same,  and  making  extracts  therefrom  in  his 
presence.'' 

March  23, 1872,  on  motion  of  the  advocate 
^^"i^tiiiL^'^™*^  for  Spain,  the  advocate  for  the  United  States 
consenting,  the  arbitrators  adopted  the  follow- 
ing amcDdment: 

**  In  all  cases  heretofore  filed  before  this  Commission  the  memorials,  ex- 
hibits, and  testimony  now  on  file  in  the  English  language  shall  be  trans- 
lated into  Spanish,  and  such  translations  shall  be  furnished  and  filed  by 
the  respective  claimants,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June  1872. 

''  In  all  cases  of  memorials,  or  of  exhibits  and  testimony  hereafter  to  be 
filed  the  claimants  are  required  to  i\imish  such  translations  and  to  file  the 
same  together  with  the  English  originals.  Of  the  printed  copies  now  re- 
quired by  the  rules,  fifteen  shaU  be  in  English  and  fifteen  in  Spanish. 
Printed  briefs  and  arguments  may  be  filed  in  the  English  language,  only, 
as  heretofore.'' 

It  was  ordered  that  the  secretary  commnnicate  this  change 
in  the  regulations  by  mail  to  each  special  counsel  in  the  causes 
then  pending  before  the  commission. 

Jane  8, 1872,  the  arbitrators  made  the  following  order: 

<*That  Rule  XVI.  of  the  Regulations  adopted  on  the  23rd  of  March  last 
past,  be  so  amended  as  to  read  as  follows : 

''  In  all  cases  heretofore  filed  before  this  Commission,  the  memorials  and 
exhibits  now  on  file  in  the  English  language  shall  be  translated  into  Span- 
ish, and  such  translations  shall  be  furnished  and  filed  by  the  respective 
claimants  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June  1872. 

"In  all  cases  of  memorials  and  exhibits  hereafter  to  be  filed,  the  claim- 
ants are  required  to  furnish  such  translations  and  to  file  the  same  together 
with  the  English  originals.  Of  the  printed  copies  now  required  by  the 
rules,  fifteen  shall  be  in  English  and  fifteen  in  Spanish. 

''Printed  briefs  and  arguments  may  be  filed  in  the  English  language 
only,  as  heretofore.'' 

The  secretary  was  directed  to  communicate  this  change  in 
the  roles  to  special  counsel. 

The  Talking  of  Tes-     ^*y  ^'^y  1873,  the  advocate  on  the  part  of 
timomy.  Spain  submitted  the  following  question: 

"When  interrogatories  in  chief  are  filed  in  writing,  under  Rule  VII., 
by  one  side,  is  the  other  side  bound  to  file  cross-interrogatories  in  writing, 
so  that  the  examination  shall  be  confined  to  such  interrogatories  and 
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oroBB-interrogatories  only,  withont  the  presence  of  oonoBel  on  either  Bide 
at  the  examination  of  witneBsesf  or  may,  in  saoh  case,  the  opposite  party 
abstain  fix»m  filing  cross-interrogatories  in  writing,  and  then  appear  before 
the  commissioner  designated  to  take  the  depositions  and  cross-examine 
the  witnesses  orally  f" 

The  commission  decided  that  the  party  upon  whom  notice 
may  have  been  served  under  Eule  VII.  was  not  bonnd  to  file 
oross-int«rrogatories  in  the  office  of  the  commission,  but  might 
appear  by  counsel  before  the  commissioners  designated  to  take 
the  depositions  and  cross-examine  the  witnesses  orally. 

On  May  31, 1873,  it  was— 

**  Ordered,  That  in  all  oases  where  written  interrogatories  have  been  or 
shall  be  filed  to  be  propounded  to  witnesses  the  counsel  of  the  party  filing 
suoh  may,  at  the  examination,  propound  other  interrogatories  orally,  when 
suggested  by  the  oross-examination,  or  when  strictly  pertinent  to  the 
matters  disclosed  by  the  original  written  interrogatories.'' 

On  May  9, 1874,  the  advocate  of  Spain  moved  for  an  order 
^<  that  Rule  YII.  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  adopted  June 
10, 1871,  be  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  ^  according 
to  said  laws,'  line  10,  ^'  but  all  depositions  taken  in  the  United 
States  after  this  9th  day  of  May  1874  must  be  taken  before  a 
United  States  commissioner,  unless  otherwise  specially  author- 
ized by  the  commission,  or  unless  notice  designating  some 
other  officer  shall  have  been  already  served  and  accepted  by 
the  respective  advocates  of  the  two  governments." 

The  motion  was  granted. 

In  the  case  of  Anna  Thompson  Duggan  v.  Spain^  Ko.  39,  in 
the  absence  of  a  United  States  commissioner  in  Henry  County, 
Illinois,  a  justice  of  the  peace  was  substituted. 

April  3, 1876,  it  was— 

"  Ordered,  That  no  notice  of  closing  testimony  is  to  be  given  by  either 
party  until  all  the  testimony  in  his  behalf  shall  have  been  printed/' 

June  26, 1875,  it  was — 

'*  Ordered,  First.  That  in  all  cases  where  witnesses  are  to  be  examined 
out  of  the  United  States,  the  examination  shaU  be  condnoted  in  written 
interrogatories  and  cross-interrogatories. 

''Second.  That  in  all  instances  whatever,  where  witnesses  are  to  be 
examined,  the  names  and  resideuoes  of  the  same  shaU  be  famished  in  the 
notice  to  take  testimony.'' 

April  9, 1881,  it  was— 

"  Ordered,  That  whenever  claimants  may  be  ordered  to  answer  interro- 
gatories nnder  Section  Y.  of  original  roles,  whether  on  application  of 
Spain  or  the  Ignited  States,  the  cost  of  such  proceeding  shaU  be  borne  by 
the  oommission  as  one  of  its  general  expenses." 
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March  26, 1876,  it  was— 
ftilwnlwifln  of  Xftttsni 

to  the  Umpire.  **  Ordered,  Thftt,  whenever  a  case  was  to  be  sent  to 
the  umpire,  the  secretary,  before  traiiamitting  the 
record  to  him,  should  notify  the  advocates  of  the  two  governments  in 
writing  and  furnish  them  a  list  of  the  papers  contained  in  the  record 
made  up  by  the  secretary,  and  upon  the  approval  of  the  list  by  both  advo- 
cates, or,  in  the  event  of  their  disagreement,  by  the  commissioners  or 
either  of  them,  the  record  should  immediately  be  transmitted  to  the 
umpire,  but  not  otherwise.'' 

November  13, 1880,  with  the  consent  of  both  advocates,  the 
following  additional  rules  were  offered,  read,  and  adopted: 

*'I.  The  additional  rule  adopted  by  this  Commission  on  the  25th  day  of 
March  1876  is  hereby  rescinded. 

"  II.  Hereafter,  as  soon  as  the  evidence  in  any  case  shall  be  closed  on 
both  sides,  and  all  the  evidence  in  said  case  shall  be  printed,  it  shaU  be 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  make  up  six  copies  of  the  printed  record  to 
consist  of:  Ist,  the  memorial  (in  both  languages)  and  exhibits;  3nd,  all 
evidence  in  chief  for  claimant ;  3rd,  all  evidence  for  defense ;  4th,  any  evi- 
dence in  rebuttal;  5th,  any  printed  motions  or  other  interlocutory  pro- 
ceedings in  the  case. 

''The  Secretary  shall  thereupon  serve  a  list  of  the  papers  included  in 
said  record  upon  the  advocate  of  each  government,  and  if  no  defect  in  the 
said  record  be  shown  by  either  advocate  within  four  days  from  such  serv- 
ice, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  page  the  record  continuously 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  to  furnish  a  copy  to  each  advocate,  and  to  each 
arbitrator,  and  to  retain  the  two  remaining  copies  in  the  office  of  the  Com- 
mission ;  and  on  the  date  of  said  distribution  he  shall  enter  the  fact  of 
such  distribution,  under  the  title  of  the  case,  in  the  docket  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  thereupon  the  argument  shall  begin. 

**  III.  Within  three  weeks  after  the  date  of  the  distribution  under  the 
preceding  rule,  the  brief  of  the  advocate  of  the  United  States  for  the 
claimant  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  when  the  same 
shall  be  printed  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Commission  with  the  secre- 
tary the  time  of  the  advocate  of  Spain  for  filing  his  brief  shall  begin  to 
run,  and  he  shall  have  three  weeks  in  which  to  put  his  brief  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer,  and  when  returned  to  him  and  filed,  in  the  office  of  the 
Commission  with  the  secretary,  the  time  of  the  advocate  of  the  United 
States  for  filing  his  closing  brief  shaU  begin  to  run ;  and  within  three 
weeks  from  that  date  he  shall  place  his  brief  in  the  hands  of  the  printer, 
and  when  the  same  shall  be  printed  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sion with  the  secretary,  the  case  shall  be  deemed  closed,  and  no  further  or 
other  brief  shall  be  filed  by  either  party  for  the  case  before  the  arbitra- 
tors, unless,  upon  application  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Commission,  the 
Arbitrators,  either  in  vacation  or  at  a  regular  session,  shall  grant  leave  to 
file  an  additional  brief  in  reply  to  the  last  one  filed. 

**  When  the  argument  shall  be  upon  a  motion  to  dismiss,  demurrer  or 
other  suggestion,  when  the  affirmative  rests  with  the  advocate  for  Spain 
ho  shall  have  the  right  to  open  and  close  the  discussion ;  and  no  brief  or 
argument  shall  be  filed  after  the  closing  brief,  except  upon  application 
and  leave  granted  as  above  provided. 
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''When  on  disagreement  between  the  arbitrators  a  case  or  question  in  a 
case  shall  be  referred  to  the  Umpire,  the  coarse  of  proceeding  with  regard 
to  the  argument  shall  be  the  same  as  provided  in  this  role  for  arguments 
before  the  arbitrators,  mutatia  mutandU. 

"IV.  When  on  disagreement  between  the  arbitrators  a  case,  or  any 
question  in  a  case,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Umpire,  the  secretary  shall 
notify  the  advocates  when  the  record  is  complete,  and  the  said  record 
shall  be  open  to  objection  during  four  days  from  such  notice;  and  if  such 
objection  cannot  be  solved  by  the  advocates,  it  shall  be  laid  before  the 
arbitrators  to  decide,  and,  m  case  of  their  disagreement,  the  objection 
and  what  it  is  founded  on  shall  go  to  the  Umpire  with  the  case,  to  be  by 
him  disposed  of.  When  the  record  shall  be  then  completed  the  arguments 
shall  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  Commission  in  the  same  manner 
and  under  the  same  regulations  as  are  provided  for  arguments  before  the 
arbitrators,  and  on  the  filing  of  the  last  argument  they  shall  be  forthwith 
sent  with  the  record  to  the  Umpire  and  no  further  argument  shall  be 
allowed,  unless  upon  application  made  and  leave  granted  as  hereinbefore 
provided. 

''In  all  cases  heretofore  referred  to  the  Umpire,  in  which  no  printed 
argument  for  the  use  of  the  Umpire  has  yet  been  filed,  the  present  rule 
shall  operate  fh>m  the  date  of  the  taking  effect  of  these  rules,  when  the 
delays  for  filing  printed  arguments  shall  begin  to  run ;  and  in  cases  where 
printed  arguments  for  the  use  of  the  Umpire  have  been  filed,  the  delay  for 
filing  a  reply  or  a  closing  argument  shall  begin  to  run  from  the  date  of 
the  taking  effect  of  these  rules. 

"The  Secretary  shall  make  up  the  record  for  the  Umpire  as  for  the  arbi- 
trators, adding  what  comes  into  the  record  after  submission  to  the  latter, 
and  completing  the  paging. 

"V.  In  any  case,  whether  before  the  arbitrators  or  the  Umpire,  the 
time  for  filing  briefs  may  be  enlarged  by  the  arbitrator  of  the  government 
whose  advocate  requests  it  (and,  in  the  absence  of  such  arbitrator,  by 
simple  request  of  the  advocate  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission),  pro- 
visionally until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Commission,  and  may  be  then 
further  enlarged  by  concurrence  of  both  arbitrators. 

"VI.  If  any  brief  on  behalf  of  either  party  be  not  filed  within  the  time 
allowed  by  these  rules,  the  other  party  may  file  his  brief,  and  if  he  files 
none  within  the  prescribed  time  the  discussion  shall  be  considered  as 
closed,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  enter  in  the  docket  of 
the  Commission,  as  of  course,  that  the  case  is  submitted  for  decision,  and 
to  give  notice  to  the  arbitrators  or  the  Umpire,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"VU.  These  additional  rules  shall  take  effect  on  the  1st  day  of  Decem- 
ber next." 

December  16,  1871,  Mr.  Darant,  the  agent 
'*^°'*^JJ^^''^^  of  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  a 
previous  notice  given  by  him,  submitted  to 
the  arbitrators  some  suggestions  touchiug  the  taking  of  testi- 
mony in  Ouba.    These  suggestions  were  as  follows: 

"  I  find  on  examination  and  am  informed  that  in  many  of  the  cases  to 
arise  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  testimony  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and 
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under  the  rales  now  existing,  as  I  understand  them,  it  will  be  necessary  in 
each  of  sach  cases  to  specify  the  time  and  place  of  taking  the  depositions, 
as  well  as  the  names  of  the  witnesses^  and  to  indicate  the  name  and  offi- 
cial title  of  the  officer  of  the  Spanish  Government  in  Cuba  before  whom 
the  depositions  are  to  be  taken.  To  do  this,  however,  will  be  a  matter 
difficult  if  not,  in  most  cases,  impossible. 

''It  will  not  always  be  practicable  to  give  the  name  and  title  of  such 
officials,  nor  will  it  be  possible  in  every  instance  to  give  even  the  names 
of  the  witnesses,  owing  to  the  changes  which  may  have  occurred  and  the 
insurrectionary  disturbances  in  some  parts  of  the  islands. 

''In  order  to  provide  for  this  condition  of  affairs,  the  undersigned  sug- 
gests that  a  commission  be  appointed  to  take  depositions  of  witnesses  in 
the  Island  of  Cuba,  to  consist  of  some  officer  of  the  Spanish  Qovemment 
and  of  the  consul-general  of  the  United  States  in  that  island,  who  shall 
together  take  the  depositions  of  witnesses  who  may  be  brought  before 
them,  to  be  used  in  evidence  in  all  cases  pending  before  this  commission. 

'*The  undersigned  also  respectfully  suggests  that  some  time  should  be 
provided  within  which  cross-interrogatories  may  be  filed  under  the  provi- 
Bions  of  the  Rule  YII.'' 

Jane  8, 1872,  the  arbitrators,  on  motion  of  the  advocate  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  the  advocate  on  the  part  of 
Spain  assenting,  adopted  the  following  order: 

"It  being  suggested  to  the  Commission  by  the  Advocate  of  the  United 
States,  that  delays  now  exist,  and  have  long  existed  in  procuring  evidence 
both  documentary  and  oral,  in  the  Island  of  Caba,  resulting  as  the  claim- 
ants alleged  from  the  want  of  a  proper  and  sufficient  joint  authority  of 
the  two  respective  Governments  to  take  depositions  of  witnesses  and  call 
for  copies  of  official  documents  and  papers.  Now,  in  order  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  this  state  of  things  the  Commission  do  hereby  recommend  to 
the  respective  Governments  the  appointment  of  a  Joint  Commission  in  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  to  be  composed  of  one  Spanish  and  one  United  States 
officer,  who  shall  be  anthorized  jointly  to  take  depositions  of  witnesses 
on  oaths  by  them  administered  or  by  a  judicial  officer  of  the  place  in  their 
presence,  at  such  times  and  places  as  to  them  may  seem  meet;  and  shall 
be  authorized  on  the  application  of  the  claimants  or  their  attorneys  to 
call  for  copies  of  all  such  official  documents  and  papers  as  may  in  their 
Judgment  be  necessary  in  any  case  before  this  Commission. 

"It  is  furthei^ 

^*  Ordered,  That  the  Arbitrator  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  do 
transmit  a  oopy  of  the  above  order  to  the  Honorable  Hamilton  Fish,  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  Arbitrator  on  the  part 
of  Spain  do  transmit  a  copy  of  the  above  order  to  Admiral  J.  Polo  de 
Bernabe,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Spain  in 
the  United  States." 

September  28, 1872,  the  arbitrators,  on  motion  of  the  advo- 
cate of  the  United  States,  the  advocate  on  the  part  of  Spain 
assenting,  ordered  that  the  running  of  the  time  allowed  to 
claimants  for  taking  testimony  be  suspended  until  the  further 
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order  of  the  commissioners^  to  be  made  when  the  arrange- 
ments, then  in  course  of  adjustment  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, should  have  been  completed  for  the  taking  of  deposi- 
tions and  the  procuring  of  evidence  in  the  Island  of  Ouba.  A 
similar  order  was  also  made  in  regard  to  the  time  allowed  for 
the  taking  and  filing  of  proofs  on  the  part  of  Spain. 

December  30,  1872,  Mr.  Fish,  as  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  inclosed  to  Mr.  Henry  C.  Hall,  vice-consul-gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  as  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  on  the  subcommission  to  take  testimony  in  Cuba,  some 
instructions  prepared  by  Mr.  Durant,  the  agent  of  the  United 
States  before  the  mixed  commission,  and  dated  December  23, 
1872.  With  these  instructions  Mr.  Fish  also  inclosed  a  copy 
of  the  agreement  of  February  12, 1871,  and  a  copy  of  the  rules 
of  the  commission  thereunder.^  The  instructions  were  as 
follows: 

"A  Memorandam  of  General  and  Special  InBtmctionB  for  the  guidance 
of  H.  C.  UaU,  Esq.,  Vice-Consol  General  of  the  United  States  at  the  port  of 
Havana,  in  the  discharge  of  the  dnties  of  his  appointment  as  member  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  of  the  Snb-Commission  constituted  bj  the  Got- 
emmenta  of  Spain  and  the  United  States  to  facilitate  the  taking  of  depo- 
sitions and  secnring  documentary  and  other  evidence  in  the  Island  of 
Cnba  in  support  of  claims  now  pending  or  hereafter  to  be  instituted  before 
the  Commission  sitting  in  the  City  of  Washington,  D.  C,  under  the  agree- 
ment between  the  two  governments  of  12th  February,  1871. 

''1^.  Mr.  Hall  should  without  delay  seek  an  interview  with  the  Spanish 
Sub-Commissioner  and  come  to  an  understanding  with  him  as  to  the  place 
at  which  the  meetings  of  the  Sub- Commission  shall  be  held ;  as  to  the 
proper  modes  of  proceeding  to  be  had.  He  should  see  that  a  declaration 
may  be  entered  in  the  minutes  or  Journal  of  the  Sub-Commission  declara- 
tory of  the  fact  that  the  Sub-Commission  is  organized  and  ready  to  pro- 
ceed to  busiuess,  of  which  fact  immediate  notification  should  be  given  to 
the  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States.  He  should  see  that  such 
rules  are  adopted  for  the  despatch  of  business  as  the  local  oircumstanoes 
and  manners  and  custom  of  the  country  may  render  possible  or  necessary. 

''2^.  The  exigency  which  gave  rise  to  the  constitution  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mission must  be  kept  steadily  in  view,  namely,  the  protracted  delays 
amounting  to  a  refusal  to  act,  with  which  applicants  for  documentary 
evidence  to  support  claims  pending  before  the  Commission  were  met  by 
officials  of  the  Spanish  Government  in  Cuba,  and  the  state  of  alarm  and 
trepidation  which  pervaded,  as  was  alleged,  the  minds  of  witnesses  whose 
testimony  it  was  likely  would  be  required  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
them  reluctant  to  come  forward  to  give  their  evidence.  It  will  be  the 
duty  of  Mr.  Hall,  then,  to  concert  such  measures  in  conjunction  with  his 
associate  Se&or  Don  Antonio  Batanero,  who  will  undoubtedly  display  the 
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best  disposition,  as  will  tend  to  restore  to  all  who  are  called  upon  to  testify 
a  complete  state  of  confidence,  founded  on  the  dignity  and  good  faith  of 
the  Spanish  Grovemment  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  United  States  to  afford 
them  eyexy  species  of  protection. 

''3^.  Among  the  duties  of  the  Sub-Commission  to  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Hall  shall  be  that  of  taking  down,  or  causing  to  be  taken  in 
writing,  the  depositions  of  all  such  witnesses  as  may  be  designated  to  the 
subcommission  for  examination,  in  every  case  by  a  Commission  or  other 
formal  order  addressed  to  them  for  that  purpose  by  the  Joint  Commission 
sitting  at  Washington ;  and  that  of  executing  all  such  other  orders  in 
relation  to  claims  as  may  be  issued  to  them  from  the  Commissioners  at 
Washington  and  of  their  action  to  make  due  and  proper  return  to  the 
Joint  Commission  here. 

<'  4^.  Mr.  Hall  will  also  bear  in  mind  that  it  shall  in  like  manner  be  the 
duty  of  the  said  Sub-CommiBsion  to  make  in  due  form  requisitions  upon  the 
proper  officer  of  the  Spanish  Qovemment  in  Cuba  for  duly  authenticated 
copies  of  any  and  all  documents  which  may  be  required  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mission at  Washington  for  the  investigation  and  decision  of  any  claim 
existing  before  it,  and  to  forward  said  copies  without  delay  to  the  Com- 
missioners here. 

"  5^  Also  to  ensure  such  action  of  the  Sub-Commission  as  may,  when- 
ever in  their  opinion  it  shall  be  necessary,  procure  without  8i>ecial  order 
to  that  effect  from  this  Commission  a  duly  authenticated  copy  of  any 
doonment  which  they  may  deem  important  or  necessary  in  any  case  i)end- 
ing  before  the  Commission,  and  forward  the  same  to  the  Commission  here. 

"6^  It  should  also  be  suggested  to  Mr.  Hall  to  report  to  the  Depart- 
ment, so  soon  as  sufficient  progress  shall  have  been  made  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Sub- Commission,  as  to  enable  him  to  form  a  prudent  judgment 
what  effect  the  functions  and  existence  of  the  Sub-Commission  may  have 
had  upon  the  disposition  of  witnesses  on  behalf  of  claimants  and  also  to 
make  known  to  the  Department  the  disposition  displayed  by  the  proper 
officers  in  complying  with  the  requisitions  of  the  Sub-Commission  fur 
copies  of  documents  or  other  information  required  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mission here. 

''Thomas  J.  Durant,  Adv.  U,  S, 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  23  December  1872." 

January  30^  1873,  the  mixed  commission  at  Washington 
adopted,  with  reference  to  the  sabcommission  in  Gaba,  the 
following  rnles: 

''A  Sub-Commission  having  been  duly  appointed  under  the  authority  of 
the  two  nations,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  suoh  witnesses  as  may  be 
adduced  before  them  by  either  party  in  the  respective  claims  pending 
before  this  Conmiission,  and  for  the  authentioation  of  official  documents, 
kt  the  city  of  Havana  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  the  following  general  order 
is  made  by  this  Commission. 

"I.  All  the  testimony  taken  before  the  said  Sub-Commission  shall  be 
subject  to  the  general  provisions  and  directions  contained  in  the  regula- 
tions heretofore  adopted  and  published  by  this  Commission,  and  especially 
to  the  provisions  of  S.  YII.  of  those  regulations. 
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''II.  In  each  case  in  which  testimony  is  to  he  so  taken,  without  farther 
order  of  this  Commission,  a  copy  of  the  notice,  interrogatories,  and  cross- 
interrogatories,  or  statements  which  may  have  heen  filed  in  lien  thereof, 
together  with  printed  copies  of  the  memorial  and  exhibits  in  the  English 
and  Spanish  languages,  shall  be  by  the  Secretary  of  this  Commission 
sealed  in  one  package  and  directed  to  the  members  of  the  said  Sub-Com- 
mission Jointly,  at  the  city  of  Havana,  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  delivered 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
said  Sab-Commission. 

"  Where  anthenticated  copies  of  documents  are  required,  a  motion,  in 
writing,  sufficiently  describing  such  document  or  documents,  shall  be  filed 
by  the  Advocate  of  the  Government,  on  whose  part  such  motion  shall  be 
made,  and  no  objection  thereto  having  been  interposed  by  the  advocate 
on  the  other  part  within  ten  days  after  such  motion  shall  have  been  filed, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  this  Commission  to  enter  upon  the 
record  that  such  motion  is  granted,  and  thereupon  to  transmit  a  copy 
of  such  motion  and  the  order  thereon  to  the  said  Sub-Commission  in  like 
manner  as  is  above  provided  with  reference  to  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses.'' 

Febraary  15, 1873,  the  commission  received  and  ordered  to 
be  spread  apou  the  records  a  commanication  from  the  sub- 
commissiou  in  Havana,  dated  Febraary  1,  accompanied  with 
an  official  certificate  of  its  organization.  This  certificate  re- 
cited that  on  January  30, 1873,  "  Mr,  Henry  O.  Hall,  vice-con- 
sul-general of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Don  Antonio 
Batanero,  a  magistrate  of  the  Real  Audiencia  Pretorial,  to- 
gether with  Don  Jos6  Amor,  secretary  and  notary  public,  met 
at  No.  1  Aguiar  street  in  the  city  of  Havana,'^  and  after  at- 
tending to  the  necessary  preliminaries  declared  the  subcom- 
mission  to  be  organized.  The  subcommission  then  adopted 
the  following  rules: 

"  First.  That  in  order  to  insnre  the  requisite  dispatch  of  all  matters 
coming  before  the  Sub-Commission  and  taking  into  consideration  its  inter- 
national character,  which  does  not  permit  of  the  application  of  certain 
rules  in  force  in  the  Province  that  might  tend  to  retard  its  proceedings, 
let  a  communication  be  transmitted  to  the  Supreme  authority  representing 
the  Superior  Political  Governmont  of  the  Island,  setting  forth  the  conven- 
ience that  would  result  from  the  issuance  of  an  order  addressed  by  said 
superior  authority  to  the  ofiScers  having  charge  of  the  varions  public 
offices  of  the  different  branches  of  the  Government,  to  the  effect  that 
whenever  they  shall  receive  communications  from  the  Sub-Commission, 
they  shall  give  them  all  due  preference  and  have  them  answered  as  soon 
as  possible ;  that  they  shall  forward  to  the  said  Sab- Commission  any  papers 
or  information  for  which  it  may  make  application,  and  that  in  cases  where 
the  said  Sub-Commission  may  deem  it  necessary  to  personally  attend  to 
the  procuring  of  the  proofs  which  they  may  be  required  to  furnish,  they 
shall  be  allowed  to  examine,  in  the  same  office  in  which  they  may  exists 
any  government  or  Judicial  documents,  except  those  relating  to  causes 
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''en  somario"  so  that  the  Notary  of  the  Sub-CommisBion  may  be  enabled 
to  take  the  copies  of  such  docaments  that  may  be  required. 

"Second.  That  the  oorreepondence  of  the  Sab-Commission  shall,  with 
all  proper  precaution,  be  sent  to  the  care  of  the  Department  of  State  at 
Washington,  and  that  for  snch  as  may  be  required  from  or  addressed  to 
different  parts  of  the  Island,  a  box  shall  be  obtained  in  the  General  Post 
Office. 

"Third.  That  when  the  witnesses  to  be  produced  are  Spanish  or  Ameri- 
cans, their  depositions  shall  be  taken  in  their  own  respective  language, 
which  shall  be  in  continuation  translated  into  English  or  Spanish  as  the 
case  may  be;  and  with  regard  to  witnesses  of  other  nationalities,  the 
practice  of  the  tribunals  of  the  Island  shall  be  adhered  to. 

"And  that  in  order  to  facilitate  the  attendance  of  all  witnesses  and  to 
enable  them  to  declare  freely,  the  Commissioners  shall  in  each  case  adopt 
such  precautions  as  may  be  most  proper,  especially  in  cases  where  a  wit- 
ness may  refuse  to  appear,  which  it  is  not  probable  will  happen. 

"Fourth.  That  the  proceedings  had  on  account  of  any  request  or  order 
emanating  from  the  Mixed  Commission  at  Washington,  shall  be  written 
out  in  continuation  of  such  request  or  order,  and  the  testimony  and  other 
papers  which  may  be  received  or  presented  by  the  parties  interested,  shall 
be  attached  to  tjie  said  proceedings  in  the  language  in  which  they  may  be 
so  presented,  and  authenticated  in  the  form  observed  in  the  country,  and 
if  possible  at  the  expense  of  the  said  interested  parties;  also  that  before 
the  request  or  order  be  returned,  a  copy  thereof  and  of  all  the  papers 
therennto  annexed  shall  be  placed  on  the  records  of  the  Sub-Commission. 

"Fifth  and  last.  That  if  any  difficulty  should  arise  for  which  provi- 
sion has  not  been  made  either  in  the  instructions  received  or  in  these 
regulations,  it  shall  be  decided  in  accordance  with  the  rules  adopted  by 
the  Mixed  Commission  at  Washington  on  the  Ist  of  Jul^  1872,  and  if  these 
do  not  provide  for  its  solution,  then  by  the  Joint  agreement  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  these  failing  to  agree  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  Commission 
at  Washington." 

Febraary  11, 1873,  the  sabcomiDission  adopted  various  reso- 
lations,  among  which  were  the  following: 

"  That  the  depositions  of  witnesses,  in  accordance  with  the  royal  decree  of 
the  thirtieth  of  January  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-five,  and  in 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  rules  of  the  Commission  provide  that 
snch  depositions  shall  be  taken  according  to  the  laws,  usages  and  customs 
of  the  country,  shall  be  taken  upon  notice  to  the  proper  officer  of  the 
Ministerio  fiscal,  who  is  the  advocate  of  the  Government  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  same  is  interested,  and  that  such  notice,  as  provided  by  the 
said  rules,  shall,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  interrogatories,  be  given  him 
twenty- one  days  before  the  examination  is  to  take  place,  so  as  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  file  cross-interrogatories,  or  cross-question  the  witnesses 
at  the  time  of  making  his  declaration. 

"It  was  also  agreed  that,  as,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  and 
especially  the  said  royal  decree  of  the  thirtieth  of  January  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-five,  no  judge  is  competent  to  administer  oaths 
and  take  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  in  cases  which  do  not  come  within 
his  Jurisdiction,  and  further,  as  the  royal  order  of  the  twelfth  of  October 
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one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seveniy-two;  and  also  the  instructions 
received  by  Mr.  Hall|  invest  the  Sub-Commission  with  power  to  adminis- 
ter oaths  and  take  depositions  of  witnesses,  in  all  cases  where  witnesses 
are  to  be  examined  before  the  Sub-Commission,  the  Commission  itself  shall, 
as  the  law  provides,  administer  oaths  to  such  witnesses  and  take  their 
depositions;  thus  acknowledging  that  the  Commissioners^  the  one  on  the 
part  of  Spain  as  a  Magistrate  and  the  one  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
as  Consnl  of  that  country,  have  power  to  administer  oaths. 

''Finally.  That  in  order  to  legalize  and  authenticate  all  documents  and 
declarations  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  country,  which 
may  be*  procured  through  this  Sub-Commission,  the  Superior  Political 
Government,  at  the  request  of  the  Commissioner  on  the  part  of  Spain, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  other  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  has 
appointed  Don  Jos6  Maria  Conte,  a  lawyer  of  this  capital  city,  to  act  as 
legal  Secretary  to  this  Sub-Commission,  in  acceptation  of  which  appoint- 
ment he  herewith  affixes  his  signature  in  connection  with  the  respective 
Commissioners;  to  each  of  whom  a  copy  hereof  is  ordered  to  be  given 
and  another  forwarded  to  the  Mixed  Commission  at  Washington,  as  I,  the 
recording  Secretary,  certify. 

"Hbnby  C.  Hall. 

"Antonio  Batankro. 

"Joat  Maria  Conte. 

"Joet  Amor.'' 

The  sabcommission,  when  fally  organized,  established  its 
offices  at  No.  17  Aguiar  street,  in  Havana.  It  gave  due  notice 
of  its  organization  to  the  superior  political  government  of  the 
island,  which  ip.  turn  gave  notice  of  the  facts  to  the  author- 
ities and  the  public  generally,  and  instructed  the  authorities 
to  assist  the  subcommission  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  in 
the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

Time  Allowed  for  Ob-     March  19, 1881,  the  arbitrators  adopted  the 
taining  Evidence,    following  amendments  and  rules : 

<'I.  That  rale  7  he  amended  by  striking  oat  'twenty-one  days  before 
the  day  named  for  the  examination,'  and  inserting  *  ten  days  before  the 
day  named  for  the  examination/  with  the  addition  of  one  day  for  every 
500  mUes  of  distance  from  Washington  to  the  place  of  examination,  and 
thirty  days  thereafter  for  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  and  return  of 
the  depositions,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  arbitrators  to  extend  the 
time  on  a  proper  showing. 

**  II.  Copies  of  official  documents  in  the  archives  of  the  Qovemment  of 
the  United  States  must  be  applied  for  by  order  of  this  Commission  on 
motion  of  the  pariy  requiring  them,  within  ten  days  from  the  filing  of  a 
claim  or  of  the  closing  of  testimony  on  either  side,  when  after  such  closing 
any  copies  may  be  required;  and  thirty  days  will  be  allowed  the  party 
applying  for  such  copies  from  the  time  the  order  of  this  Commission  shall 
have  been  communicated  to  the  proper  Department  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commission,  but  this  time  may  be  enlarged  by  the  arbitrators  on  a 
proper  showing. 
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''III.  Witnesses  residing  in  Cuba  or  other  Spanish  provinces  will  be 
examined  under  the  notice  and  forms  prescribed  by  existing  rules;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  when  ninety  days  shall  have  elapsed  f^om  the  date 
of  the  forwarding  of  the  order  and  papers  by  the  Secretary  of  this  Com- 
mission to  the  Sub-Commission  in  Havana,  for  taking  the  depositions  of 
witnesses  on  behalf  of  claimants,  and  no  retom  shall  have  been  made  and 
no  proper  showing  offered  by  the  advocate  for  Spain,  for  an  extension  of 
time  or  for  the  failure  to  examine  the  witnesses,  the  claimant  or  his  daly 
authorized  attorney  may  then  put  in  an  affidavit  of  the  sabstantial  facts 
proposed  to  be  proved  by  the  witnesses,  subject,  however,  to  cross-exam- 
ination by  the  advocate  for  Spain,  which  affidavit  the  Commission  may 
consider  as  if  the  facts  had  been  sworn  to  by  the  witnesses.  But  if  at  any 
time  before  the  decision  of  the  case  shall  be  made  by  the  arbitrators  the 
depositions  of  such  witnesses  shall  arrive,  then  such  depositions  shall  be 
used  by  the  arbitrators  instead  of  the  aforesaid  affidavits. 

''  lY.  Copies  of  documents  from  the  archives  of  the  Spanish  authorities  in 
Cuba  will  continue  to  be  procured,  under  the  notice  and  forms  prescribed 
by  existing  rules;  provided,  however,  that  when  ninety  days  shall  have 
elapsed  from  the  date  of  the  forwarding  of  the  order  and  papers  by  the 
secretary  of  this  Commission  to  the  Sub-Commission  in  Havana  for  copies 
demanded  by  claimants,  and  no  return  shall  have  been  made  and  no  proper 
showing  offered  by  the  advocate  for  Spain  for  an  extension  of  time  or  for 
the  failure  to  procure  the  documents,  the  claimant  or  his  duly  authorized 
attorney  may  then  put  in  an  affidavit  of  the  substantial  facts  proposed  to 
be  shown  by  the  said  documents,  subject,  however,  to  cross-examination 
by  the  advocate  for  Spain,  which  affidavit  the  Commission  may  consider 
as  proof  instead  of  the  copies  asked  for ;  but  if,  at  any  time  before  the 
decision  of  the  case  by  the  arbitrators,  such  copies  shall  arrive,  they  shall 
be  used  by  the  arbitrators  instead  of  the  affidavit  of  the  claimant  or  his 
attorney/' 

February  25,  1881,  the  arbitrators,  for  the 

^^^^il^^ot  iMl     P'lrP^^s®  ^^  carrying  into  effect  the  additional 

article,  concladed  February  23,  1881,  to  the 

agreement  of  February  21^  1871,  adopted  the  following  rules: 

"  1.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  keep  a  trial  calendar,  in  which  he 
shall  enter  as  ready  for  hearing  before  the  arbitrators  all  cases  in  which 
the  testimony  on  both  sides  is  closed  and  printed,  entering  the  same  in  the 
order  in  which  the  several  cases  shall  have  been  so  made  ready.  Upon 
entering  any  such  case  upon  the  calendar,  the  Secretary  shall  forthwith 
furnish  to  each  of  the  arbitrators  and  advocates  a  complete  copy  of  the 
record  paged  continuously. 

'*  Ten  days  after  any  case  shall  have  been  entered  on  the  calendar,  the 
advocate  for  the  United  States  may  call  up  the  case  for  argument,  and  the 
respective  advocates  shall  thereafter  argue  the  same  orally  or  in  print,  or 
both.  The  Counsel  for  the  United  States  shall  in  every  case  file  in  print 
a  summary  of  the  items  of  the  claim  and  amount  of  money  claimed  for  it. 

"  II.  All  motions  made  by  either  advocate  which  he  desires  to  argue 

and  to  have  determined  by  the  Commission  shall  be  filed  in  print,  and  on 

5627— VoL  - 
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being  filed  shall  be  entered  upon  the  calendar  to  be  kept  by  the  Secretary 
and  called  the  motion  calendar.  Every  motion  shall  be  called  for  hearing 
three  days  after  being  so  entered. 

''III.  The  additional  rnles  adopted  on  the  13th  of  November,  1880,  are 
thns  amended : 

"  Strike  ont  the  last  paragraph  of  Rule  III.,  beginning  with  the  word 
'  when/  and  ending  with  the  word  '  mutandis.' 

"  For  the  first  paragraph  of  Rule  IV. ,  substitute  the  following: 

"  When,  on  disagreement  between  the  arbitrators,  a  case  or  any  quee- 
tiou  in  a  case  shall  be  referred  to  the  Umpire,  the  Secretary  shall  at  the 
expiration  of  one  week  thereafter  forward  the  record  to  the  Umpire,  with 
any  arguments  which  may  have  been,  since  such  reference,  filed  in  his 
office." 

8   dal  Orders.        Ji^n®  ^j  1^72,  on  motion  of  the  advocate  of 
tbe  United  States,  the  Commission — 

"  Ordered^  That  the  Secretary  issue  a  communication  addressed  to  the 
CoUector  of  the  Port  at  Ragged  Island,  authorizing  him  to  take  the 
depositions  under  oath  of  all  such  witnesses  as  may  be  produced  before 
him  on  behalf  of  the  claimants  in  the  cases  against  Spain  of  Charles  H. 
Campbell,  No.  94,  and  Augustin  A.  Arango,  No.  95,  on  interrogatories  and 
cross-interrogatories  annexed  to  said  commission  and  of  the  same  to  make 
due  return  to  this  Commission." 

September  2S^  1872,  the  commission  made  the  following  order : 

"  Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  communicate  to  the  Department  of  State 
of  the  United  States  the  request  of  this  commission  that  the  Department 
may  ask  from  the  Government  of  Spain  duly  authenticated  copies  of  the 
following  described  documents,  to  be  used  as  evidence  in  the  case  of 
Paulina  A.  Mestre,  No.  55,  and  alleged  to  be  now  existing  in  the  archives 
of  the  proper  offices  of  the  Spanish  Government  in  the  Island  t)f  Cuba, 
to  wit:" 

(Here  followed  a  list  of  seven  documents.) 

On  January  11, 1873,  on  written  application  of  the  advocate 
for  Spain,  and  for  the  reasons  therein  set  forth,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  memorialists  in  the  cases  of  Charles  H.  Campbell,  No. 
94,  and  Angustin  A.  Arango,  No.  95,  submit  themselves  for 
crosH-examinatiou  at  the  times  and  places  designated  in  the 
application. 

Special  Orden  at  to     On  June  14,  1873,  the  commission  agreed 
the  Suboommiaslon.  upon  the  following: 

"In  all  cases  of  examination  of  witnesses  before  the  sab-commission,  the 
claimant  may  be  present,  and  may  be  represented  by  his  advocate  or  at- 
torney, or  both,  who  may  examine  the  witnesses  of  the  claimant,  on  any 
matter  pertinent  to  the  notice  given  to  the  advocate  of  Spain,  or  pertinent 
to  the  matter  of  the  interrogatories,  when  such  shall  have  been  filed  in 
writing,  or  pertinent  to  any  new  matter  that  may  be  bronght  out  on  cross- 
examination,  and  may  also  be  present  for  the  purpose  of  cross-examining 
any  witnesses  examined  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Spain. 
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''The  Government  of  Spain  may  in  like  manner  be  represented  before 
the  honorable  snb-commiBsiou  for  similar  purposes  of  examination  and 
cross-examination. " 

A  copy  of  this  rule  was  ordered  to  be  trausmitted  to  the 
subcommission  Id  Havana. 

Uuder  date  of  July  15, 1873,  the  journal  of  the  commission 
contains  the  following  entry: 

''  The  commissioners  having  received  a  communication  from  the  Hon.  Sub- 
commission  in  Havana  to  the  effect  that  a  difference  of  opinion  had  arisen 
between  the  said  sub-commissioners  in  the  claims  of  Lucien  Lavigue  and 
of  William  A.  Jones,  as  to  whether  a  commission  to  take  depositions  in 
said  case  could  be  executed  by  a  judicial  ofiScer  of  Spain  at  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  or  whether  the  sole  authority  to  execute  commissions  for  taking 
depositions  did  not  pertain  to  said  sub-commission,  and  whether  all  wit- 
nesses to  be  examined  in  claims  before  this  commission,  and  residing  in 
the  island  of  Cuba,  shonld  not  appear  before  said  sub-commission  at 
Havana;  and  the  commission  haviog  considered  the  difference  of  opinion 
in  view  of  the  rule  YII.  and  the  concluding  paragraph  thereof,  which  is 
in  the  following  words : 

'^  'Every  deposition  taken,  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  Spain  or 
ber  possessions,  shall  be  taken  before  some  officer  competent  to  administer 
judicial  oaths  under  the  laws  of  the  place,  whose  judicial  character  shall 
be  duly  authenticated  according  to  said  laws;  and  each  witness  shall 
state  whether  he  is  interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  how,  in  the 
matter  of  the  claim,  and  whether  he  is  agent  or  attorney  for  any  party 
interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  therein' — 

"Do  now  declare:  That  the  witnesses  in  the  said  claims  of  Lucien 
Lavigne,and  ofWilliam  A.  Jones,  as  well  as  in  all  other  cases,  when  neces- 
sity may  arise,  residing  out  of  the  city  of  Havana,  may  be  examined  on 
due  notice  to  the  opposite  party,  before  any  officer  competent  by  the  laws 
of  Spain,  to  administer  judicial  oaths." 

March  25, 1876,  the  commission — 
Speelal  Orders  as  to 
Piintinff  and  Trans-     "Ordered,  That  the  secretary  shall  cause  to  be  printed, 
latiims.  Immediately  on  the  filing  thereof,  any  evidence  filed  on 

behalf  of  any  claimant,  or  on  behalf  of  Spain,  and  shall 
observe  such  a  system  of  continuous  paging  that  the  evidence  for  claimant 
and  the  evidence  for  Spain,  each  beginning  with  page  1,  shall  be  paged 
through  until  the  evidence  shall  be  closed  by  the  respective  parties. 

"Ordered,  That  whenever  any  case  shall  be  referred  to  the  umpire  for 
the  decision  of  questions  on  which  the  commissioners  shall  have  disagreed, 
the  secretary  shall  forthwith  make  up  a  complete  record  in  said  case,  and, 
before  transmitting  the  same  to  the  umpire,  he  shall  notify  the  respective 
advocates,  in  writing,  that  a  record  in  such  case  is  about  to  be  sent  to 
the  mnplre,  furnishing  at  the  same  time  a  list  of  the  papers  contained  in 
the  record  so  made  up  by  him,  and  upon  the  approval  of  said  lists  by  the 
advocates  of  both  governments,  or,  in  the  event  of  their  disagreement,  by 
the  commissioners,  or  either  of  them,  the  record  shall  be  immediately 
transmitted  to  the  umpire,  and  not  otherwise.'' 
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March  16, 1878,  the  commission — 

** Ordered,  That  henceforth  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  translate  the 
merely  formal  parts  of  records  coming  from  Cuba  or  elsewhere,  sach  as 
headings,  certificates,  etc." 

January  10, 1872,  the  secretary  presented  to 

ons  on  Qaes-  ^  ^^^  commission  letters  from  certain  claim- 
t3«Tia  of  Prooeduro. 

ants  asking  for  an  extension  of  time  for  the  tak- 
ing of  depositions.  The  commission  declined  to  receive  the 
petition  except  through  the  advocate  of  the  United  States,  on 
whose  subsequent  presentation  it  was  granted. 

The  arbitrators  also  refused  to  make  orders  in  cases  in 
which  memorials  had  uot  been  filed. 

May  31, 1873,  it  was  ordered  that  a  large  number  of  cases 
be  dismissed  unless  on  or  before  the  11th  of  the  following  Sep- 
tember the  manuscript  memorial  and  printed  copies  prescribed 
by  the  rules  should  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  commission. 
The  time  specified  in  this  order  was  extended  in  a  number  of 
cases  in  which  it  was  alleged  that  notice  of  the  order  had  not 
been  promptly  sent.  It  appeared  that  the  secretary  had  not 
kept  any  memorandum  of  the  sending  out  of  the  notices,  and 
the  commission,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  of  that  character 
that  notice  had  been  sent,  thought  it  only  just  to  grant  the 
extension. 

September  6, 1873,  on  the  discovery  that  a  person  who  was 
employed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  as  an  assistant,  and 
who  had  in  that  capacity  had  access  to  all  the  papers  of  the 
commission,  was  acting  as  counsel  for  various  claimants,  the 
commission,  deeming  such  a  relation  incompatible  with  an 
official  function,  ordered  that  the  person  in  question  should 
no  longer  be  admitted  to  act  as  special  counsel  in  any  case 
then  or  thereafter  pending  before  it,  and  that  notice  of  the 
order  should  be  given  to  him  and  to  the  i)arties  for  whom  he 
appeared. 

In  several  cases  questions  of  procedure  were 
^y\  ™P"^  •  formally  argued  before  the  commission  and 
formally  decided  by  it.  In  the  case  of  Young, 
Smith  &  Co.,  No.  96,  after  a  decision  by  the  umpire.  Baron 
Blanc,  the  claimants  asked  the  arbitrators  to  allow  interest  on 
the  amount  awarded,  the  umpire  having  said  nothing  as  to 
interest.  The  arbitrator  for  Spain,  the  Marquis  de  Potestad, 
took  the  ground  that  it  was  ^^not  competent  for  the  arbitrators 
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to  enlarge  or  diminish  the  award  of  the  umpire  in  any  case, 
and  still  less  in  a  case  where,  as  in  this,  a  matter  of  claim  has 
been  nrged  before  him  and  not  admitted."  The  arbitrator  for 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Segar,  however,  though  the  question  of 
interest  was  argued  in  the  papers  before  the  umpire,  thought 
that  the  latter  might  have  been  misled  by  his  (Mr.  Segar's) 
opinion,  in  which  interest  was  not  allowed  nor  mentioned, 
owing  to  a  mistake  on  his  part  as  to  the  law  in  Cuba  on  the 
subject.  A  motion  was  then  made  to  refer  the  case  back  to  the 
umpire,  for  correction  of  the  amount  stated  in  his  decision,  and 
the  arbitrator  for  Spain,  on  the  following  groand,  concurred  in 
granting  the  motion: 

<*The  arbitrator  for  the  United  States  bns  saggested  that  he  made  a 
mistake  iu  his  opiDion,  and  as  the  umpire  refers  to  and  adopts  the  amonnt 
oompnted  by  him,  he  may  have  misled  the  umpire. 

''  Under  these  circnmstances  the  undersigned  is  willing,  as  an  act  of 
conrtesy  to  his  colleague,  and  lest  there  should  be  a  failure  of  justice  from 
any  mere  mistake,  to  unite  in  the  following  order: 

**  Ordered,  Thkt  the  secretary  be  directed  to  transmit  to  the  umpire  a 
copy  of  his  own  opinion  in  this  case,  and  of  the  letter  of  the  American 
arbitrator  addressed  to  the  advocate  for  the  United  States,  dated  January 
10, 1880,  and  filed  by  the  latter  in  the  commission  on  the  same  day,  and 
also  to  return  to  him  the  record  which  was  before  him  in  this  case,  with 
such  additional  argument  as  either  advocate  may  think  proper  to  address 
to  the  umpire  on  the  point  now  at  issue,  in  order  that  the  umpire  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  correct  the  amount  stated  in  hin  decision,  if  he 
should  find  that  hd  has  made  the  mistake  suggested." 

Baron  Blanc,  when  the  case  thus  came  before  him  again,  de- 
clared that "  whatever  inadvertence  there  may  have  been  on  the 
part  of  the  American  arbitrator,  there  was  none  on  the  part  of 
the  umpire;"  and  that  in  not  allowing  interest,  a  claim  for 
which  was  distinctly  advanced  on  the  part  of  the  memorial- 
ists, he  had  acted  on  full  consideration.  He  therefore,  for 
reasons  which  he  now  set  forthat  length,  declined  toincreasehis 
award.  Among  the  reasons  thus  set  forth  were  the  facts  (1) 
that  the  claimants  had,  before  they  brought  their  claim  before 
the  commission,  refused  to  accept  a  decree  of  the  captain- 
general  of  Cuba,  ordering  the  payment  to  them  of  the  amount 
found  by  the  commission  justly  to  be  due  to  them,  and  (2)  that 
they  had  been  guilty  of  delay  in  the  pros^ution  of  their  claim, 
far  in  excess  of  what  was  a  reasonable  period  for  closing  claims 
before  the  commission. 

The  advocate  for  the  United  States  then  filed  a  paper  ad- 
dressed to  Baron  Blanc,  as  umpire,  in  which  he  called  the 
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latter's  attention  to  certain  alleged  errors  of  fact  in  his  state- 
ment, (1)  as  to  the  amount  ordered  by  the  captain-general  to 
be  paid  to  the  claimants,  and  (2)  as  to  the  alleged  delay  of  the 
claimants  in  pressing  their  suit  before  the  commission  to  a 
conclusion.  On  the  ground  of  these  alleged  errors,  the  advo- 
cate for  the  United  States  subsequently  moved  before  the 
arbitrators  for  a  second  rehearing  of  the  question  of  interest. 
The  arbitrator  for  Spain,  who  was  now  Mr.  Brunetti  y  Gayoso, 
held  that  the  question  had  been  decided  by  the  umpire,  and 
that  his  award  must  be  accepted  as  final  and  conclusive.  The 
arbitrator  for  the  United  States,  now  Mr.  Stewart,  concurred 
in  this  view,  and  gave  the  following  reasons: 

*'  The  distinguished  gentleman  to  whom  as  umpire  said  paper  was  ad- 
dressed;  had  already  sent  in  his  resignation  of  the  position  of  umpire  to 
the  Spanish  minister  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  so 
that  said  paper,  so  addressed  to  him  by  the  advocate  for  the  United 
States,  upon  the  errors  of  fact  stated  to  be  shown  in  his  decision,  and 
consequent  error  in  the  true  application  of  equity  in  said  award,  and  his 
review  thereof,  remains,  and  must  continue  to  remain,  unahswered.   *    *   * 

''While  I  do  not  doubt  the  power  of  this  commission  to  grant  rehear- 
ings  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion  for  sufficient  cause  shown,  yet 
it  must  be  a  judicial  discretion,  guided  to  some  extent  by  precedent)  and 
governed  by  public  law. 

"It  is  well  settled  that  a  court  of  chancery  wiU,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, correct  its  own  mistakes  by  motion,  petition,  or  bill  of  review; 
and  that  'orders  and  decrees  in  chancery  may  be  altered,  revised  or  re- 
voked during  the  torm  at  which  they  have  been  passed,  on  motion  or  by 
petition ;  but  after  the  term  the  party  can  only  obtain  relief  by  original 
biU  or  bill  of  review.'    (Burch  v.  Scott,  1  Bl.  112.) 

"The  reversal  of  its  own  judgment  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  referred  to  in  claimant's  brief,  was  upon  the  rehearing  of  a  caee 
'they  had  but  Just  decided;'  and  Sir  Edward  ThornUtn,  as  umpire  in  the 
Mexican  Claims  Commission,  is  cited  as  having  reversed  his  own  former 
ruling  in  Schreck  v.  Mexico  after  a  patient  rehearing,  and  made  an  award 
in  favor  of  claimant.  In  each  of  these  instances  the  tribunal  reviewing 
and  reversing  its  own  decisions  was  not  only  the  same,  but  the  membership 
was  the  same.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  who  had  given  prema- 
ture judgment,  aud  the  umpire  who  had  acted  similarly,  each  after  further 
consideration  altered  his  opinion  and  so  expressed  himself  within  a  reason- 
able period,  before  execution  could  be  had  in  one  instance,  and  before  the 
term  closed  in  the  other.  Every  court  has  control  of  its  judgments  until 
the  end  of  the  term  during  which  they  are  rendered. 

"The  case  presented  for  the  consideration  of  this  commission  is  different 
ft-om  either  of  these.  An  award  has  been  made  and  entered  up  on  the 
docket  by  the  arbitrators  and  the  umpire  authorized  to  make  the  same, 
and  possessing  every  requisite  of  a  Ie<;al  award. 

"It  is  consonant  to  the  submission;  it  is  certain;  it  is  possible  to  be 
performed;  it  is  not  contrary  to  law  or  reason,  and  It  is  final. 
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''It  IB  an  award  made  after  a  rehearing  upon  the  precise  question  for 
which  a  second  reheariug  is  now  asked.     *    ^    * 

''By  a  singular  combination  of  circnmstances  it  has  happened  that  the 
entire  personnel  of  this  commission  has  been  chaoged.  Neither  of  the 
present  arbitrators  nor  the  umpire  has  heard  or  passed  upon  the  qnestions 
involved  in  the  claim  as  originally  presented.  It  is  true  that  this  commis- 
sion is  a  continuing  body,  and  that  changes  in  its  individual  member- 
ship oQght  not  to  affect  the  rights  of  parties  to  suits  before  it;  but  it 
is  also  true  that  no  board  of  arbitration  can  properly  pa.ss  npoo  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  unless  it  should  pass  upon  the  paymeut  of  the  principal 
sum  upon  which  the  interest  is  sought  to  be  charged.  The  arbitrators 
who  heard  the  case  originally  were  divided  upon  the  qnestion  of  allowing 
the  principal  sum  awarde«1.  It  was  by  the  action  of  the  umpire  that  the 
final  award  was  made.  We  are  not  asked  to  rehear  the  case,  or,  in  terms, 
to  set  aside  the  award.  We  are  asked  to  accept  the  award  as  a  finality  as 
far  as  it  goes,  and,  withoat  altering  the  amount  or  reviewing  its  equities, 
to  add  interest  thereto.  There  is  a  lack  of  mutuality  in  such  a  proceed- 
ing which  fails  to  commend  it  to  judicial  discretion.     *     •    * 

''The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  decided  that  'if  an  award 
is  within  the  submission  and  contains  the  honest  decision  of  the  arbitra- 
tors, after  a  full  aud  fair  hearing,  a  court  of  equity  will  not  set  it  aside  for 
error  in  law  or  fact  J    {Burchell  v.  Marsh,  17  H.  344.) 

"There  is  alleged  error  of  fact  in  the  statement  of  grounds  for  reaffirm- 
ing his  award  by  the  umpire  in  this  case,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  these 
were  the  only  grounds  for  his  award ;  inasmuch  as  be  distinctly  states  that 
'the  evidence  in  his  judgment  fails  to  establish  the  right  of  the  claimants 
to  any  amount  beyond  the  estimated  value  of  the  cargo  as  admitted  by^ 
the  anthorities  of  Cuba.  To  that  amount,  less  the  freight  money  paid^ 
there  should  be  an  award  in  their  favor,  as  found  by  the  arbitrator  of  the 
United  States,  namely,  $13,600.' 

"There  is  no  lack  of  precision  in  the  terms  employed  by  the  umpire  in 
making  his  award;  it  appears  to  contain  his  honest  decision  after  a  full 
and  fair  hearing,  and  therefore  belongs  to  that  class  of  awards  which  a 
court  of  equity  will  not  set  aside  for  error  in  law  or  fact. 

**  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  motion  for  a  reheariug  on  the  ques- 
tion of  interest  ought  to  be  overruled.'' 

In  the  case  of  F.  M.  de  Acosta  y  Foster, 
^^^^j^^'  No.  118,  the  arbitrator  for  Spain,  as  an  act 
of  courtesy,  consented  to  reopen  a  case  that 
had  been  dismissed  by  the  arbitrators,  such  reopening  hav- 
ing been  requested  by  the  arbitrator  for  the  United  States 
on  the  ground  that  his  first  examination  of  the  case  was 
hasty.  The  case  being  reopened,  both  sides  produced  new 
evidence,  and  after  the  usual  proceedings  the  case  was  again 
submitted  to  the  arbitrators  on  January  29,  1881.  The  arbi- 
trator for  the  United  States,  finding  in  the  evidence  that  the 
claimant,  who  was  born  in  Cuba,  was  the  natural  son  of  an 
American  woman  by  a  Spanish  father,  requested  by  a  written 
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notice  filed  April  23, 1881,  the  views  of  the  respective  advo- 
cates on  the  question  whether  the  son  did  not  take  the  nation- 
ality of  his  mother.  May  21,  ISSl,  Mr.  Durant,  the  advocate 
for  the  United  States,  filed  the  following  motion: 

« And  DOW  comes  the  advocate  of  the  United  States,  Thomas  J.  Dnraut, 
and  Buggests  to  the  oommission  that,  by  reason  of  the  written  notification 
to  the  advocates  of  the  two  governments  placed  on  iile  in  this  case  by  the 
arbitrator  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  on  Saturday,  the  23d  of  April 
1881,  it  is  necessary  to  take  farther  evidence  in  this  case.  He,  the  said 
advocate  of  the  United  States,  now  moves  that  the  order  of  snbmission 
heretofore  made  in  this  case  be  withdrawn  and  the  case  opened  for  farther 
evidence  on  both  sides/' 

The  arbitrators  having  disagreed  as  to  this  motion,  the 
advocate  for  the  UDited  States,  Jnne  20, 1881,  made  the  follow- 
ing additional  motion: 

''And  now  comes  the  advocate  of  the  United  States,  Thomas  J.  Darant, 
and  suggests  to  the  arbitrators  that  this  case  was  submitted  to  them  with- 
oat  dne  advisement  for  decision;  that  on  more  careful  examination  he 
finds  the  evidence  in  certain  respects  to  be  defective,  more  particularly  as 
to  the  rents  of  the  real  property  in  Havana  and  the  value  of  the  personal 
property,  and  he  farther  saggests  that  the  interest  of  the  claimant  shonld 
not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  the  want  of  due  consideration  of  his  counsel 
in  snbmitting  his  cause,  but  that  Justice  requires  it  should  be  restored  to 
the  docket  for  further  evidence.  Wherefore  the  advocate  aforesaid  pram's 
that  the  arbitrators  may  order  this  case  to  be  restored  to  the  docket  for 
farther  evidence." 

The  arbitrators  having  also  disagreed  on  this  motion,  their 

differences  were  submitted  to  the  umpire,  Count  Lewenhaupt, 

who  decided  that  both  motions  should  be  granted. 

«T    .-^  •-  ^  After  this  decision  was  rendered,  the  advo- 

umpirri  xtmetioiis.  «       ,       ▼         ,  oi  i 

cate  for  the  United  States  presented  a  petition 

for  a  rehearing,  which  was  transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  the 
commission  to  the  umpire.  On  April  25, 1881,  Count  Lewen- 
haupt addressed  a  reply  to  the  secretary,  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  authorized  to  take  any  action 
with  regard  to  a  petition  which  did  not  seem  to  have  been 
transmitted  to  him  by  order  of  the  arbitrators.  "The  func- 
tions of  the  umpire,"  said  Count  Lewenhaupt,  "are  limited  by 
article  1  of  the  agreement  to  the  decision  of  questions  upon 
which  the  arbitrators  are  unable  to  agree,  and  which  they  sub- 
mit to  him  for  his  decision." 

In  the  case  of  Alfred  6.  Compton,  executor  of  Ana  Thomp- 
son, No.  39,  one  of  the  successive  umpires  held  that  damages 
were  due  for  the  deterioration  that  embargoed  property  always 
suffered.    The  advocate  for  the  United  States  maintained  that 
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the  decision  thas  made  must  be  considered  as  the  settled  law 
of  the  commission.  Count  Leweuhaupt,  the  last  umpire,  held 
that  as  by  Article  III.  of  the  agreement  he  was  "  bound  to  im- 
partially hear  and  determine  to  the  best  of  his  judgment, 
according  to  public  law  and  the  treaties  in  force  between  the 
two  countries  aud  these  present  stipulations,"  and  as  there  was 
no  stipulation  that  an  umpire  was  bound  by  the  decisions  of 
previous  umpires,  he  was  not  so  bound;  and  that  inasmuch 
as  there  was  no  evidence  in  the  case  before  him  that  the  in- 
juries for  which  indemnity  was  asked  "were  caused  by  any 
sx)ecific  act  of  the  Spanish  authorities,"  they  must  be  held  to 
be  ^^  the  result  of  use,  accident,  aud  the  like,"  and  that  no 
indemnity  was  due  on  that  account. 

December  23,  1878,  Baron  Blanc,  the  umpire,  addressed  to 
the  arbitrators  the  following  communication : 

"The  iiDd(*r8ignedy  umpire  of  the  commission  of  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  having  recently  received  some  communications  from  the  advocates 
of  the  said  governments  ahont  the  claims  siihmitted  to  the  commission  of 
arbitration,  must  state  that  his  office  as  umpire  includes  only  the  cases 
which,  having  been  a  matter  of  disagreement  between  the  arbitrat.ors,  may 
be  submitted  to  him  by  the  arbitrators  themselves ;  and  that  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  case,  and  even  for  any  communication  concerning  a  case  al- 
ready submitted  to  the  umpire,  he  is  not  bound  to  receive  or  answer  any 
communication,  except  through  the  commissioners  of  the  governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Spain/' 

April  6, 1878,  Baron  Blanc  rendered  the  following  decision : 

<*Mr.  Thomas  J.  Durant,  advocate  of  the  United  States,  has  made 
application  by  his  communications  of  the  14th  and  30th  of  last  Miirch,  to 
the  undersigned,  umpire  of  the  commission  of  the  United  States  aud 
Spain,  for  a  review  and  reconsideration  of  the  decision  of  the  precedent 
umpire,  M.  Bartholdi,  in  the  case  of  Leopold  A.  Price  v.  Spain,  No.  6. 

''Such  application  must  be  dismissed  on  the  grounds  hereafter  stated: 

"1.  The  office  of  the  undersigned  umpire  includes  only  the  cases  which, 
having  been  a  matter  of  disagreement  between  the  arbitrators,  may  be 
submitted  to  him  by  the  arbitrators  themselves.  Such  is  not  the  afore- 
said case,  which  is  considered  by  the  arbitrators,  as  Mr.  Thoma«  Durant 
is  well  aware,  to  have  been  irrevocably  settled  by  the  decision  of  M. 
Bartholdi. 

"2.  For  the  introduction  of,  a  case,  and  even  for  any  communication 
concerning  a  case  already  submitted  to  the  umpire,  it  has  been  understood 
by  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Spain  that  the  undersigned 
umpire  shall  not  be  bound  to  receive  or  to  answer  any  communication 
except  through  the  commissioners  of  the  said  governments. 

''3.  As  a  rule,  the  undersigned  umpire  does  not  consider  himself  em- 
powered to  review  the  formal  decisions  of  the  precedent  umpires,  such 
decisions  being  essentially  definitive,  according  to  international  usages." 
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May  21, 1881,  the  advocate  for  the  United 
aiMrtUAMtotliaAdp  States,  referring  to  article  3  of  the  agreement 
^Mnfi^v^^.^^  Febmary  12,  1871,  made  a  moUon  before 
the  arbitrators  for  an  order  of  the  commission 
<<  recognizing  his  right  to  appear  before  the  umpire  in  person 
or  by  written  or  printed  application,  and  requesting  the 
umpire  to  recognize  this  right  in  the  case  above  named.''  Mr. 
Stewart,  the  arbitrator  for  the  United  States,  June  3,  1881, 
delivered  the  following  opinion: 

''  The  arbitrator  for  the  United  States,  while  agreeing  with  the  learned 
umpire  that  his  functions  are  limited  by  Article  I.  of  the  agreement  to  the 
decision  of  questions  upon  which  the  arbitrators  are  unable  to  agree  and 
which  they  submit  to  liim  for  decision,  does  not  regard  this  as  precluding 
him  from  correcting  and  reviewing  or  granting  a  rehearing  upon  any  of 
his  own  decisions,  if  in  the  exercise  of  his  judicial  discretion  he  should 
think  proper  to  do  so;  a  right  exercised  by  Sir  Edward  Thornton  as 
umpire  in  the  Mexican  Claims  Commission  in  the  rehearing  of  Schreek  v. 
MexioOf  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  all  other  Judicial 
tribunals;  and  respectfully  refers  to  the  views  heretofore  expressed  by 
him  in  No.  96,  No.  130,  and  No.  131. 

''The  advocate  for  either  government,  under  Article  III.,  of  1871,  has  the 
right  to  appear  before  the  umpire  either  in  person  or  by  written  addiess 
for  any  purpose  whatever,  which  in  said  advocate's  opinion  may  be  neces- 
sary to  promote  the  interests  of  the  party  whom  he  represents  before  this 
commission,  whose  cases  or  questions  arising  therein  may  be  referred  by 
the  arbitrators  to  the  umpire.  I  do  not  understand  the  umpire  to  have 
denied  this  right,  but  to  have  declined  action  upon  the  petition  sent  to  him, 
on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  seem  to  have  been  transmitted  by  the  order 
of  the  arbitrators,  and  that  his  fhnctions  were  limited  to  the  decision  of 
questions  upon  which  the  arbitrators  were  unable  to  agree  an<l  which  they 
submit  to  him  for  decision.  As  I  do  not  view  a  motion  for  a  rehearing  as 
transcending  this  limit,  it  follows  that  such  a  motion  and  the  reasons  to 
sustain  it  must  be  addressed  to  him  either  by  the  advocate  for  Spain  or  the 
advocate  for  the  United  States,  and  such  a  motion  being  an  appeal  to  him 
for  the  exercise  of  a  discretionary  power,  the  advocates  of  both  parties 
would  have  the  same  right  to  appear  before  him  in  support  of  their 
respective  views  as  at  the  original  hearing." 

The  Marquis  de  Potestad,  arbitrator  for  Spain,  delivered  the 
following  opinion: 

**  The  agreement  of  1871  constitutes  a  tribunal  which,  unless  on  the  hap- 
pening of  a  contingency  therein  named,  is  to  consist  of  only  two  arbitra- 
tors. It  is  only  in  the  event  of  an  inability  on  the  part  of  these  two 
arbitrators  to  agree  upon  a  decision  of  a  question  submitted  to  them  that 
the  aid  of  an  umpire  is  to  be  invoked;  and  when  the  aid  of  the  umpire  is 
thus  invoked  his  only  Amotion  is  to  decide  tlie  question  of  controversy 
which  the  arbitrators  have,  on  account  of  disagreement,  been  unable  to 
decide.  The  umpire,  by  the  agreement  of  1871,  is  not  to  act  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  arbitratorty  bat  as  a  subntiiute  for  them  in  the  paitioalar 
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question  abont  which  the  arbitrfttors  are  unable  to  agree,  and  by  virtae  of 
which  disagreement  the  jurisdiction  of  the  umpire  thereby  attaches  to  the 
question.  In  respect  to  that  question,  the  umpire  becomes,  in  one  sense,  a 
sole  arbitrator,  and  is  a  new  tribunal. 

''  There  is,  I  am  told,  a  sbmewhat  similar  contrivance  to  be  found  in  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  (see  sections  693  and  697  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States),  whereby  if  in  the  trial  of  any  suit  before  two  judges 
of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  the  said  Judges  shall  certify  that 
their  opinions  were  opposed  upon  any  question  which  occurred  upon  the 
trial,  the  question  shall  be  stated  under  the  direction  of  the  judges,  and 
certified  during  the  same  term  of  the  court  under  the  seal  of  the  court  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  at  its  next  session  for  final  deci- 
sion by  the  said  court,  and  *  such  decision  in  the  premises  shall  be  remit- 
ted to  such  circuit  court,  and  be  there  entered  of  record,  and  shall  have 
effect  according  to  the  nature  of  such  judgment  and  order/    •    •    « 

''Whenever  the  jurisdiction  of  the  umpire  has  attached  by  virtue  of  a 
certificate  of  disagreement  between  the  arbitrators,  then  it  is  undoubtedly 
competent  for  either  advocate  to  present  to  the  umpire  such  petitions, 
arguments,  or  memorials  as,  in  his  opinion,  shall  be  pertinent  to  the  ques- 
tion thus  pending  before  the  umpire. 

*'Bnt  when  the  umpire  has  formulated  his  decision  upon  the  question 
or  controversy  thus  submitted  to  him  by  the  arbitrators,  and  has  trans- 
mitted that  decision  to  the  secretary  of  the  commission  and  the  decision 
has  been  laid  before  the  arbitrators  who  have  directed  it  to  be  spread 
upon  the  records  of  the  commission,  or  such  decision  has  been  incorporated 
in  their  judgment,  and  an  award  has  been  made  in  conformity  thereto, 
then  the  jurisdiction  of  the  umpire  has  been  exhausted  as  to  that  partic- 
tilar  question  or  controversy,  and  as  to  it  the  umpire  has  become  functus 
officio, 

"When  a  case  or  claim  is  in  the  predicament  in  which  the  case  of 
Machado,  No.  129,  was,  after  the  arbitrators,  on  August  7,  1880,  ordered 
the  case  to  be  stricken  from  the  docket  in  obedience  to  the  decision  of  the 
umpire,  transmitted  July  13,  1880,  no  motion  or  application  respecting 
any  feature  of  that  case  or  claim  can  be  made,  excepting  on  the  ground  of 
accident  or  mistake,  to  the  arbitrators.  If  the  advocate  for  the  United 
States  had  presented  his  application  for  a  rehearing  of  the  case  of  Machado 
to  the  arbitrators  on  such  grounds,  and  the  arbitrators  had  been  'unable 
to  agree'  in  disposing  of  that  application,  then  a  certificate  of  such  dis- 
agreement must,  under  the  convention  of  1871,  have  been  transmitted  to 
the  umpire  for  decision,  and  thereby  the  jurisdiction  of  the  umpire  would 
have  attached.  Then  it  would  have  been  competent  for  the  advocate  for 
the  United  Statf  s  to  argue  the  question  before  the  umpire. 

'*!  have  already  referred  to  what  I  have  been  informed  is  a  similar 
arrangement  for  the  conduct  of  tbe  judicial  business  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  infer  that  if  the  two  judges  of  the  circuit  court  of 
the  United  States  had  certified  to  the  Supreme  Court  '  the  point  upon 
which  the  former  disagree,'  and  such  opinion  had  been  finally  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  its  decisitm  and  order  in  the  premises  had  been 
remitted  to  such  circuit  court  and  there  entered  of  record,  the  Supreme 
Court  would  not  entertain  a  petition  or  application  for  a  rehearing  of  the 
question.    That  court  would  probably  answer  that  its  JociBdietion  had 
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been  exhausted  Rince  the  record  had  been  sent  to  the  circuit  conrt,  to 
which  court  any  application  for  a  rehearing  must  be  made.  I  have  been 
referred  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
case  of  Browder  v.  Mc Arthur,  reported  in  the  seventh  volume  of  Wheaton's 
Reports,  page  58,  iu  which  that  court  said:  'It  was  too  late  to  grant  a 
rehearing  in  any  case  after  it  had  been  remitted  to  the  court  below  to 
carry  into  effect  tlie  decree  of  this  court  according  to  its  mandate/ 

''The  view  of  the  relation  of  the  umpire  to  the  arbitrators  on  one  hand 
and  to  the  respective  advocates  on  the  other  hand,  wMch  has  been  in  this 
case  taken  by  Count  Lewenhaupt,  seems  to  me  to  have  been  taken  by 
every  umpire  in  this  commission  who  has  had  occasion  to  deal  with  the 
question,  and  notably  was  taken  by  Baron  Blanc/'    *     *     * 

The  arbitrators  having  differed  in  opinion,  the  matter  was 
referred  by  them  to  the  umpire,  Count  Lewenhaupt,  who 
rendered  the  following  decision : 

''It  is  admitted  that  the  only  stipulations  in  the  agreement  of  1871 
bearing  on  the  questions  involved  in  this  motion  are  the  following: 

"Art.  I.  *  *  *  An  umpire,  who  shall  decide  all  questionn  upon  which 
they  shall  be  unable  to  agree.     *    *     • 

"Art.  III.  Each  government  may  name  an  advocate  to  appear  before 
the  arbitrat-ors  or  the  umpire,  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  parties, 
respectively.     •    *     ♦ 

"The  functions  of  the  umpire  are  limited  by  Article  I.  of  the  agreement 
to  the  decision  of  questions  upon  which  the  arbitrators  are  unable  to 
agree,  and  which  they  submit  to  him  for  his  decision.  The  arbitrator  for 
the  United  States  admits  that  this  limitation  exists;  'but,'  says  the  arbi- 
trator, '  as  I  do  not  view  a  motion  fur  a  rehearing  as  transcending  this 
limit,  it  follows  that  such  a  motion  and  the  reasons  to  sustain  it  must  be 
addressed  to  him  either  by  the  advocate  for  Spain  or  the  advocate  for  the 
United  States:  and,  such  a  motion  being  an  appeal  to  him  for  the  exercise 
of  a  discretionary  power,  the  advocates  of  both  parties  would  have  the 
same  right  to  appear  before  him  in  support  of  their  respective  views  as  at 
the  original  hearing.' 

"The  umjure  is  of  opinion  that  the  rule  generally  adopted  by  courts  of 
arbitration  is,  that  the  umpire  has  no  discretionary  power  to  set  aside  hia 
own  decisions;  that  he  has  a  right  to  correct  clerical  errors  so  long  as  the 
decision  has  not  heen  satisfied,  but  that  an  error  of  judgment  cannot  be 
corrected  after  due  notification  of  the  decision;  except,  if  the  case  be  sub- 
mitted again  through  the  authorized  channel.  If  a  petition  for  rehearing 
is  submitted  by  the  arbitrators,  the  duty  of  the  umpire  to  examine  the 
points  submitted  is  the  same  as  if  the  case  had  never  been  before  the 
umpire,  and  he  has  to  give  a  decision ;  but  if  one  of  the  arbitrators  refuses 
to  certify  the  disagreement,  the  case  cannot  again  come  before  the  umpire 
under  the  agreement  of  1871. 

"  For  these  reasons  the  umpire  hereby  decides  that  the  advocates  are 
authorized  to  appear  before  the  umpire,  in  person  or  by  written  or  printed 
arguments,  memorials,  or  applications,  but  that  the  umpire  has  no  power 
to  decide  the  petition  for  rehearing  referred  to  in  the  above  motion,  unlem 
the  same  be  certified  to  him  by  the  arbitrators  as  a  question  upon  which 
the  arbitrators  have  been  unable  to  agree." 
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In  1871  John  ¥.  Machado  filed  a  memorial 
idantity  of  OkwM.  in  which  he  claimed  damages  for  the  embargo 
of  a  hoase  by  the  Spanish  authorities  in 
Gnba,  for  the  loss  of  debts  due  to  him  from  various  parties 
in  the  island,  and  also  for  the  seizure  of  cattle  and  horses 
by  the  same  authorities.  December  20,  1873,  this  case  (No. 
3)  was  dismissed  for  want  of  prosecution,  the  <' commission 
reserving  to  itself  the  right  to  reinstate  the  said  case  on 
motion  by  the  advocate  for  the  United  States,  sufficient 
causes  being  shown  in  support  thereof."  In  1879  Machado 
filed  another  memorial,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  restoration  of 
his  house  in  July  1876,  and  claimed  rent  and  damages  for  its 
detention  by  the  Spanie^h  authorities  up  to  that  time.  This 
CISC  was  numbered  129.  In  March  1880  the  advocate  for  Spain 
moved  to  strike  it  from  the  docket,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
the  same  as  No.  3.  The  advocate  for  the  United  States  con- 
tended that  the  claims  were  dififerent,  and  prayed  that  the 
motion  of  the  advocate  for  Spain  might  be  dismissed.  The 
arbitrator  for  the  United  States,  Mr.  Segar,  thought  that  the 
motion  of  the  advocate  for  the  United  States  should  be  granted. 
He  said  that  the  two  claims  were  <<not  the  same;"  but  the 
ground  on  which  he  chiefly  relied  was  that  claim  No.  129  be- 
longed to  '^a  recognized  class  of  demands  against  Spain," 
namely,  ^<  rents  and  profits  and  damages  on  property  once  em- 
bargoed and  seized  and  afterward  disembargoed  and  returned 
to  the  owner."  He  said  that  it  was  the  settled  law  of  the 
commission  that  the  return  of  embargoed  property  carried 
with  it  ''the  right  to  rents  and  profits  of  every  kind  and  dam- 
ages, however  or  to  whatever  extent  inflicted." 

The  Marquis  de  Potestad,  arbitrator  for  Spain,  pointed  out 
that  Machado  in  his  first  memorial  claimed  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  both  the  value  of  the  house,  ''the  rent  of  said 
house  during  its  sequestration  by  the  Spanish  Government, 
and  all  reasonable  expenses  he  shall  have  incurred  in  making 
application  to  the  Spanish  Government  for  the  restoration  of 
his  property,  or  for  the  value  thereof.''  It  thus  appeared, 
said  the  Marquis  de  Potestad,  that  a  claim  for  the  very  injury 
set  up  in  memorial  No.  129,  in  1879,  was  filed  in  1871,  and  that 
the  commission  actually  allowed  the  claimant  sixteen  months 
in  which  to  prove  his  case;  that  after  this  indulgence  the  case 
was  dismissed  for  want  of  prosecution,  the  commission  reserv- 
ing to  itself  the  right  to  reinstate  it,  on  motion  of  the  advocate 
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for  the  United  States,  sufficieDt  cause  being  shown;  that 
daring  six  years  no  such  motion  'had  been  made,  and  that 
^<  after  this  lap^^e  of  time  part  of  the  original  claim,  with  the 
accretions  of  time  added,"  had  been  presented  to  the  commis- 
sion as  a  new  claim  under  a  new  number. 

The  arbitrators  being  thus  of  opposite  opinions  upon  the 
motion  to  strike  from  the  docket,  the  question  was  referred  to 
the  umi)ire,  Count  Lewenhaupt,  who  on  July  12,  1880,  ren- 
dered the  following  decision : 

''The  umpire  is  of  opinion  that  the  question  whether  case  No.  3  may  be 
reopened  has  not  been  referred ;  that  the  question  whether  this  claim  No. 
129  is  a  new  one,  or  the  same  as  No.  3,  does  not  depend  upon  whether  the 
items  included  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  but  that  the  test  is  whether 
both  claims  are  founded  on  the  same  injury ;  that  the  only  injury  on  which 
claim  No.  129  is  founded  is  the  seizure  of  a  certain  house;  that  this  same 
injury  was  alleged  as  one  of  the  foundations  for  claim  No.  3,  and  that  in 
consequence  claim  No.  129,  as  being  part  of  an  old  claim,  can  not  be  pre- 
sented as  a  new  claim  under  a  new  number.  For  these  reasons  the  umpire 
decides  that  this  ease.  No.  129,  be  stricken  from  the  docket.'' 

Danford  Knowlton  &  Co.  and  Peter  V.  King  &  Co.,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  presented  a  claim  (No.  97)  under  the 
agreement  of  February  12, 1871,  for  damages  for  the  seizure 
by  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba  of  the  property  of  a  Ouban 
firm  in  which  the  claimants  were  special  partners.  The  arbi- 
trators dismissed  the  claim  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Spanish  authorites  had  a  right  to  seize  the 
proi)erty  in  which  the  claimants  were  interested;  that  <^  appli- 
cation to  the  said  authorities  or  to  the  courts  of  justice  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba  was  the  proper  course  for  them  to  pursue,  and 
in  fact  they  did  pursue  such  course;"  that  ^<no  undue  delay  in 
deciding  upon  the  claimant's  rights  of  property"  had  been 
shown,  nor  "any  proof  whatever  of  a  denial  of  justice  on  the 
part  of  the  Spanish  authorities  or  of  the  Spanish  tribunals;" 
and  that  the  claimants  should  "  prosecute  their  claim  before 
the  local  tribunals  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,"  which  afforded  "  a 
full  and  complete  remedy  for  their  case."  The  arbitrators  at 
this  time  were  Mr.  Segar  for  the  United  States,  and  the  Mar- 
quis de  Potestad  for  Spain. 

Besides  presenting  their  claim  jointly  with  Peter  V.  King 
&  Co.  in  case  No.  97,  Danford  Knowlton  &  Co.  also  presented 
their  claim  separately  as  No.  33.  When  the  arbitrators  came 
to  decide  the  latter  claim,  Mr.  Segar  changed  his  mmd  and 
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held  that  the  oommissiou  had  jarisdiction.  The  Marqais  de 
Potestad  held  that  as  the  circamstances  in  both  cases  were 
the  same,  case  No.  33  should  have  been  iuclnded  in  the  same 
judgment  with  case  No.  97. 

On  July  30, 1879,  Baron  Blanc,  umpire,  to  whom  the  ques- 
tion was  referred,  held  that  the  arbitrator  for  the  United 
States  had  failed  to  show  how  case  No.  33  was  ^^  taken  out  of 
the  purview"  of  the  decision  in  No.  97;  that  the  conclusions 
of  the  arbitrator  for  the  United  States  in  No.  33  could  not  be 
<^  accepted  either  in  whole  or  in  part  without  directly  impugning 
the  joint  judgment  of  the  arbitrators  in  case  No.  97,"  which 
judgment  the  umpire  was  <^  not  allowed  to  ignore  nor  called 
upon  to  review,"  and  that  this  judgment  must  be  considered 
as  covering  case  No.  33. 

After  this  decision  of  Baron  Blanc,  Danford  Knowlton  & 
Go.  and  Peter  Y.  King  &  Go.  presented  a  new  memorial  and 
renewed  their  claim  as  No.  131.  In  so  doing  they  alleged 
what  they  maintained  to  be  a  distinct  ground  of  jurisdiction, 
which  they  had  not  previously  presented — that  is  to  say,  that 
the  partnership  property  was  in  reality  "  confiscated  "  by  the 
political  authorities  in  Cuba,  who  had  <^  thereby  deprived  the 
claimants  of  any  right  to  appear  before  any  court  of  law  in 
the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  placed  the  whole  matter  under  the 
absolute  control  of  the  political  authorities  of  Spain." 

The  advocate  for  Spain  moved  to  dismiss  the  case  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  already  been  decided  by  the  commission, 
and  therefore  was  presented  in  violation  of  article  7  of  the 
agreement  of  February  12, 1871. 

Mr.  Stewart,  arbitrator  for  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Bru- 
netti,  arbitrator  for  Spain,  differing  in  opinion  on  this  motion, 
it  was  referred  to  the  umpire.  Count  Lewenhaupt,  who  on 
March  31, 1881,  held  that  ^4n  case  of  seizure  a  claim  can  be 
presented  on  account  of  that  injury,  but  that  confiscation  of 
the  same  property  can  not,  as  a  distinct  injury,  be  made  the 
foundation  of  a  new  claim  under  a  new  number;  that  the 
present  claim  is  part  of  claim  No.  97,  and  that  the  question 
whether  claim  No.  97  may  be  reopened  has  not  been  referred." 
He  therefore  decided  that  the  case  should  be  stricken  from  the 
docket. 

In  considering  the  opinion  of  Count  Lewenhaupt,  as  above 
quoted,  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  arbitrators,  in  dismissing 
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case  No.  97,  said  that  it  was  admitted  ^^that  the  Spanish 
authorities  had  a  right  to  seize  the  property"  in  which  the 
claimants  were  interested,  and  that  '^  apph'cation  to  the  said 
authorities  or  to  the  conrts  of  justice  of  the  Island  of  Ouba  was 
the  proper  course  for  them  to  pursue."  The  allegation  of 
confiscation  subsequently  made  by  the  claimants  was  merely 
the  presentation  in  a  new  light  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
Spanish  authorities  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  memorial  in  case 
No.  97,  in  order  to  show  that  the  claimants  had  no  recourse 
before  "any  court  of  law"  in  Ouba.  It  was  therefore  not 
decided  in  the  case  which  Count  Lewenhaupt  dismissed  that 
a  subsequent  act  of  confiscation  would  not  have  afforded 
ground  for  a  new  claim.  When  the  property  of  the  Cuban 
firm  was  seized  the  claimants  were  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  any  denial  of  justice  to  which  they  were  subse- 
quently subjected  might  perhaps  have  been  considered  as 
constituting  in  itself  a  valid  ground  of  claim  against  Spain. 
Such  a  case  would  not  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  a  person  who  was  a  Spanish 
subject  at  the  time  of  its  seizure,  but  who  became  naturalized 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  before  the  decree  of  confisca- 
tion.. To  treat  such  a  claim  as  an  American  claim  might  have 
seemed  to  involve  the  dividing  up  of  a  continuous  proceeding 
of  which  the  commission  could  not  originally  have  taken  juris- 
diction, the  decree  of  confiscation  being  but  the  consummation 
and  termination  of  the  process  by  which  a  Spanish  subject  was 
deprived  of  his  property;  while,  if  the  claimant  was  originally 
American,  the  decree  of  confiscation  might  be  regarded  merely 
as  the  completion  of  his  injury. 

The  same  principle  as  was  laid  down  in  the  cases  just  men- 
tioned was  applied  in  the  case  of  Vincent  Neuninger  v.  Spain^ 
No.  139. 

Jost^  O.  Delgado,  as  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  preferred  a  claim  against  Spain  for  the  seizure  and  de- 
tention— ^the  embargo— of  certain  real  estate  by  tiie  authori- 
ties in  Ouba  in  1869,  and  the  damages  resulting  therefrom, 
and  for  certain  personal  property  alleged  to  have  been  seized 
by  those  authorities  at  the  same  time.  The  arbitrators,  being 
opposed  in  opinion  on  the  question  of  citizenship,  on  May  15, 
IST."),  orilered  that  question  to  be  submitted  to  the  umpire  for 
his  decision.    On  the  question  of  damages  they  expressed  no 
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opinion  and  directed  no  reference  to  the  ampire.  May  29,  on 
motion  of  the  advocate  for  the  United  States,  they  amended 
the  order  of  reference  bo  as  to  submit  to  the  ompire  the  further 
question: 

"What  amount  of  indemnity,  if  any,  is  Baid  Delgado  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  Spanish  Government  on  acconnt  of  rents,  issues,  profits,  and  in- 
come of  the  real  estate  iu  petition  mentioned  from  the  time  of  the  emhargo 
thereof  by  the  Spanish  anthorities  iu  Cuba  unto  this  date,  and  on  account 
of  the  personal  property  in  said  petition  mentioned  f" 

On  December  18,  1875,  the  umpire,  M.  Bartholdi,  decided 
that  the  claimant  was  entitled  to  appear  as  an  American  citi- 
zen; and  as  to  the  question  of  damages  he  rendered  the  fol- 
lowing award: 

''  The  papers  on  record  in  the  case  do  not  famish  a  sufficient  ba^is  of 
estimate  to  make  a  fair  evaluation  of  the  claimant's  property  at  the  time 
it  was  seized;  and  as  long  as  satisfactory  evidence  on  this  point  is  not 
furnished  to  the  umpire,  he  must  abotain  from  answering  to  the  second 
question  which  was  put  to  him  by  the  commission." 

January  15, 1876,  the  advocate  for  the  United  States  made 
a  motion  before  the  commission,  asking  ^'  leave  to  produce 
further  evidence  in  this  case  in  pursuance  of  the  umpire's 
opinions."  The  facts  in  respect  to  the  proceedings  in  the  case 
before  its  submission  to  the  umpire  in  May  1875  were  as  fol- 
lows: The  claimant  completed  his  evidence  in  August  1873 
and  his  case  was  closed  on  notice  voluntarily  given  by  him. 
In  June  1874  the  advocate  for  the  United  States  filed  an 
argument  in  the  case.  Evidence  for  the  defense  was  then 
introduced,  and  the  case  for  Spain  was  duly  closed;  and  an 
application  subsequently  made  by  the  advocate  for  Spain  for 
leave  to  introduce  additional  defensive  evidence  was  denied. 
The  case  was  then  argued  and  disposed  of  iu  the  manner  above 
disclosed. 

On  the  motion  of  the  advocate  for  the  United  States,  of  Janu- 
ary 15, 1876,  the  arbitrators  differed  in  opinion,  and  on  April 
22  following  they  submitted  the  question  to  the  umpire,  who 
was  then  present.  The  umpire  decided  that  the  motion  be 
overruled,  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

Two  years  later,  in  April  1878,  the  advocate  for  the  United 
States  moved  for  a  rehearing  of  the  case  and  for  leave  to  pre- 
sent additional  evidence.  Both  arbitrators  concurred  in  refus- 
ing this  application,  and  the  arbitrator  for  the  United  States, 
6627— Vol.  3 5 
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in  an  opinion  filed  on  April  18, 1879,  in  which  he  referred  to 
the  prior  disposition  of  the  case  by  the  umpire,  said: 

''This  has  been  regarded  (and  I  think  properly)  as  a  negative  of  all 
right  of  the  claimant  to  demand  damages  upon  his  exhiliited  petition. 
That  question  was  referred  to  him  and  by  him  accepted  and  uncondition- 
ally ignored,  and  the  only  other  question  that  can  arise  is  whether  the 
umpire  had  the  legal  authority  to  solve  the  point.  On  this  point  there 
can  scarcely  be  doubt,  for  the  first  article  of  the  joint  agreement  expressly 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  the  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Spain  at  Washington  shall 
name  an  umpire,  who  shall  dec:ide  all  questions  upon  which  they  shall  be 
unable  to  agree.  The  umpire,  then,  havin;;  decided  that  point,  as  the  tri- 
bniial  of  last  resort  for  the  commission,  and  thus  made  au  end  of  it,  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  reverse  his  decision  by  the  granting  of  a  reheaiing  to 
Delgado.'' 

The  case  now  assumed  a  new  phase.  On  the  28th  of  May, 
a  little  more  than  a  month  after  the  denial  by  the  arbitrators 
of  the  motion  for  a  rehearing,  the  private  counsel  of  Delgado 
presented  to  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington  a  memo- 
rial and  accompanying  exhibits.  On  the  following  day  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  transmitted  the  papers  to  the  advo- 
cate for  the  United  States,  with  a  letter  in  which  he  referred 
to  the  desire  of  the  claimant's  counsel  that  they  '^should  be 
presented  to  the  United  States  and  Spanish  Oommission,"  and 
which  he  concluded  by  saying  that  "the  determination  of  the 
proper  amount  of  pecuniary  indemnity  seems  fitly  to  be  a  ques- 
tion for  the  commission  to  pass  upon."  The  memorial  and 
exhibits  were  presented  to  the  commission  by  the  advocate  for 
the  United  States,  and  were  filed  as  case  No.  125. 

A  few  days  later  the  advocate  for  Spain  moved  to  dismiss 
this  case  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  same  as  case  No.  12, 
the  re-presentation  of  which  was  forbidden  by  article  7  of  the 
agreement  of  February  12,  1871,  by  which  the  two  govern- 
ments agreed  to  "accept  the  awards  made  in  the  several  cases 
submitted  to  arbitration  as  final  and  conclusive." 

The  advocate  for  the  United  States,  in  opposing  this  motion, 
maintained  that  the  cases  were  not  the  same  for  the  reasons  (1) 
that,  while  in  case  No.  12  a  claim  was  made  for  "the  seizure 
and  detention  of  Mr.  Delgado's  property  and  the  damages 
consequent  thereto,"  a  claim  was  made  in  case  No.  125  for  "the 
value"  of  the  property  and  the  "value  of  net  annual  revenues 
for  ten  years;"  (2)  that  new  injuries  were  alleged  in  case  No. 
125,  viz,  (a)  the  failure  of  the  Spanish  authorities  to  execute 
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an  order  of  disembargo  of  the  real  estate,  and  (b)  an  alleged 
collusive  sale  of  the  real  estate  on  a  mortgage,  by  which 
claimant's  title  was  divested,  after  the  proceedings  in  case  No. 
12  were  begun ;  (3)  that  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  had  sent  the  claim  to  the  commission  <'mnst  be 
received  as  conclusive  proof  that  the  claim  was  regarded  as  a 
new,  unadjudicated,  ox>en9  and  valid  claim,  to  be  decided  on 
the  merits.'' 

The  advocate  for  Spain,  in  support  of  his  motion,  contended 
(1)  that  the  test  of  identity  was  not  whether  the  measure  of 
relief  demanded,  but  whether  the  injury  that  formed  the 
foundation  of  the  claim,  was  the  same  in  both  cases;  (2)  that 
in  both  cases  the  claimant,  the  act  of  seizure,  and  the  pro^)erty 
seized  were  the  same,  and  only  the  measure  of  relief  demanded 
was  different;  (3)  that  in  fact,  as  appeared  by  an  analysis  of 
the  two  claims,  the  amount  claimed  in  the  first  case  covered 
the  value  of  the  property;  (4)  that,  neither  in  fact  nor  in  law, 
did  the  transmission  of  the  papers  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  advocate  for  the  United  States  involve  a  judg- 
ment upon  the  question  whether  they  constituted  a  new  case, 
and  that  the  commission  was  the  judge  of  its  own  jurisdiction. 

The  arbitrators  differed  in  opinion  upon  the  motion  to  dis- 
miss, and  referred  the  question  to  Count  Lewenhaupt,  the 
umpire,  who  on  May  27, 1881,  rendered  the  following  decision : 

''The  umpire  is  of  opinion  that  the  qnestion  whether  this  claim,  No.  125, 
is  a  new  one  or  the  same  as  No.  12  depends  upon  whether  new  rights  are 
asserted  in  this  claim. 

'<In  case  No.  12  the  claimant  appealed  to  the  commission  for  indemnifica- 
tion and  compensation  on  account  of  the  seizure  and  detention  of  a  certain 
estate  and  the  destruction  or  loss  while  in  the  hands  of  Spanish  author- 
ities of  the  personal  property  upon  the  same  estate.  This  case  was  decided 
on  its  merits  by  the  umpire,  M.  Bartholdi,  April  22, 1^76,  and  this  decision 
must  be  regarded  as  a  negative  of  all  right  of  the  claimant  at  the  time  to 
demand  indemnity  before  this  commission  on  accoaut  of  the  seizure  re- 
ferred to.  It  is  now  contended  that,  although  the  ii^nry  complained  of 
in  the  present  case,  No.  125,  is  the  same  seizure  of  the  same  property,  the 
claimant's  right  to  recover  indemnity  on  account  of  this  seizure  ought  to 
be  examined  again  by  the  commission,  inasmuch  as  the  claimant  in  the 
former  case  only  asked  for  the  rents,  issues,  profits,  and  income  of  the  land, 
and  that  in  this  he  demands  the  value  of  the  land;  but  this  conclusion 
cannot  be  accepted.  Even  if  the  claimant  did  not  at  the  time  of  the 
former  case  ask  indemnity  of  the  commission  for  the  value  of  the  lands, 
the  claimant  had  the  same  power  to  do  so  as  other  claimants  in  other 
oases  where  it  has  been  done,  and  he  can  not  have  relief  by  a  new  claim 
before  a  new  umpire. 
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"However,  it  is  further  contended  that  the  Spanish  Government  has,  by 
a  decree  of  November  1873,  ordered  the  restoration  of  the  claimant's  prop- 
erty, and  that  the  rights  acquired  under  this  decree  were  not  asserted 
before  the  umpire  in  case  No.  12. 

''The  umpire  hereby  decides  that  the  part  of  the  claim  which  is  founded 
on  the  decree  of  November  1873  may  be  presented  again  with  further  argu- 
ment on  the  question  whether  the  commission  has  jurisdiction  to  hear  and 
determine  a  case  of  violation  of  the  rights  asserted,  but  that  the  part 
which  is  alleged  to  be  founded  on  other  injuries  be  dismissed/' 

On  June  15, 1881,  the  advocate  presented  to  the  commission 
a  suggestion,  which  the  arbitrators  ordered  to  be  commani- 
cated  to  the  umpire,  together  with  a  copy  of  his  own  opinion 
and  the  other  papers  in  the  case.  This  suggestion  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  umpire  had  erred  in  the  following  statement 
made  in  his  decision : 

'*  Even  if  the  claimant  did  not,  at  the  time  of  the  former  ease,  ask  in- 
demnity of  the  commission  for  the  value  of  lands,  the  claimant  had  the 
name  power  to  do  so  as  other  claimants  in  other  cases  where  it  has  been 
done,  and  he  cannot  have  relief  by  a  new  claim  before  a  new  umpire." 

On  this  suggestion  Count  Lewenhaupt,  on  February  6, 1882, 
said: 

**  In  the  opinion  of  the  umpire  the  only  question  to  be  considered  is 
whether,  so  far  as  the  commission  is  concerned,  the  claimant  was  at 
liberty,  in  case  No.  12,  to  present  a  claim  for  the  value  of  the  lands,  and 
the  umpire  has  been  unable  to  find  that  the  above  statement  contains  any 
error  of  fact  or  Judgment.  Therefore  the  decision  of  the  umpire  in  this 
case,  of  May  27,  1881,  is  hereby  affirmed.'' 

In  the  cases  of  J.  G.  Angarica,  No.  17;  An- 

^^"'^^dd  w.**^  ^^^^  ^'  ^^^^y  ^^'  ^5  Ramon  de  liivas  y 
Lamar,  No.  73,  and  certain  other  cases,  a 
motion  was  made  by  the  advocate  for  Spain  for  an  order  to 
revoke  the  reference  to  the  umpire  in  certain  of  the  cases 
and  to  recall  the  order  of  submission  to  the  arbitrators  in 
the  rest  of  the  cases,  in  order  that  he  might  put  in  evidence 
certain  alleged  entries  in  the  books  of  the  so-called  Central 
Republican  Junta  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  the  clmmants  with  tiiat  organization.  This  evi- 
dence was  alleged  to  have  been  newly  discovered  since  the 
making  of  the  orders  above  referred  to.  The  motion  was 
granted  by  the  arbitrators. 

In  the  case  of  Buzzi,  Na  22,  after  the  case  was  referred  to 
the  umpire,  the  claimant  was  permitted  to  produce  evidence 
which  he  had  found  of  the  naturalization  of  his  father. 
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In  the  case  of  Dnggan,  No.  39,  after  the  case  was  closed  on 
both  sides,  the  arbitrators  granted  a  motion  of  the  advocate 
for  the  United  States  to  reopen  it  for  farther  evidence. 

Arbitrators  mast  necessarily  exercise  a  wide,  though  sound, 
discretion  in  all  such  cases. 

In  the  case  of  Mignel  Aldama,  No.  140,  the  arbitrators,  by 
special  indulgence,  permitted  a  memorial  to  be  filed  after  the 
time  limited  for  filing  claims  had  expired.  A  similar  indul- 
gence was  extended  when  printed  copies  of  the  claim  were 
filed  after  the  time  fixed  by  the  rules.  The  rules  allowed  two 
months  after  the  filing  of  the  memorial  for  the  production  of 
proofs  in  support  of  it.  Six  mont>»s  were  tacitly  allowed  by 
the  commission  in  the  present  case;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time 
such  proofs  not  having  been  filed,  the  advocate  for  Spain  moved 
that  the  case  of  the  claimant  be  closed,  and  the  commission  so 
ordered  A  motion  was  then  made  in  behalf  of  the  claimant 
that  this  order  be  vacated  and  that  two  months  more  be  allowed 
for  the  filing  of  his  proofs.  This  motion  was  denied  by  the 
arbitrators,  and  they  dismissed  the  case  for  want  of  prosecu- 
tion. 

The  rules  of  the  mixed  commission  which 

Cra^biriai'rt^mi  ®**  ^*  Washington  under  the  12th  article  of 
'  the  treaty  of  Washington  of  May  8,  1871,  re- 
cited Articles  XII.  to  XVII.  of  the  treaty,  inclusive,  all  of 
which  related  to  the  commission's  constitution,  duties,  and 
functions.    The  rules  themselves  were  as  follows: 

"  1.  In  addition  to  the  representation  of  his  claim,  and  the  proofs  in 
support  thereof,  which  shall  have  heen  presented  to  his  government,  the 
claimant  shall  file  in  the  office  of  the  commission  a  statementof  his  claim, 
in  the  form  of  a  memorial,  accompanied  by  twenty  printed  copiOvS  thereof. 

''In  cases  where  the  amount  claimed  is  less  than  one  thonsand  dollars, 
the  memorial's  will  be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  commission. 

"One  copy  of  each  memorial  will,  by  the  Secretary,  be  furnished  to  each 
commissioner,  and  five  copies  to  the  agent  of  each  government. 

*'  2.  Every  memorial  shall  state  the  full  name  of  the  claimant,  the  place 
and  time  of  his  birth,  and  the  place  or  places  of  his  residence  between  the 
13th  day  of  April  1861  and  the  9th  day  of  April  1865,  inclusive.  If  he 
be  a  naturalized  citizen  or  subject  of  the  government  by  which  his  claim 
is  presented,  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  record  of  his  naturalization 
shaU  be  appended  to  the  memorial,  and  he  shall  state  whether  he  has  taken 
any  and  what  steps  towards  becoming  naturalized  in  any  country  other 
than  that  of  his  birth. 

''3.  If  the  claim  be  preferred  on  behalf  of  a  firm  or  association  of 
persons  other  than  a  corporation  or  Joint-stock  company,  the  names  of 
each  person  interested,  both  at  the  date  of  the  claim  accruing  and  at  the 
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date  of  yerifying  the  memorial,  muBt  be  stated,  with  the  proportioDS  of 
each  person's  interest.  Aud  all  the  particulars  above  required  to  be  giyen 
in  the  case  of  individual  claimants  must  be  stated  in  respect  of  each 
member  of  such  firm  or  association,  unless  the  same  be  dispensed  with  oo 
special  order  of  the  commission.  If  any  transfer  of  the  claim,  or  any 
part  thereof,  has  occurred,  the  nature  and  mode  of  such  transfer  must  be 
stated. 

"4.  The  memorial  must  state  the  particulars  of  the  claim,  the  general 
grounds  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  the  amount  claimed.  It  shall  be 
verified  by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  claimant,  or,  in  the  case  herein- 
after provided,  of  his  agent  or  attorney ;  or  if  the  claim  be  by  a  firm  or  an 
incoriiorate  association  of  persons,  then  by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  one 
of  them;  or  in  the  case  of  a  corporation  or  joint-stock  company,  by  the 
oath  or  affirmation  of  the  president  or  other  officer.  Such  oaths  or  affirma- 
tions may  be  taken,  if  in'the  United  States  or  Great  Britain,  before  any 
officer  having  authority,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  place,  to  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations ;  aud  they  may  be  taken  in  the  said  countries,  or 
elsewhere,  before  any  consul  or  diplomatic  agent  of  either  government. 
The  verificiition  may  be  by  the  agent  or  attorney  only  when  verification 
by  the  claimant  is  substantially  impracticable,  and  can  only  be  given  at 
great  inconvenience.  And  in  case  of  verification  by  agent  or  attorney,  the 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  claimant  to  verify  it  shall  be  stated. 

''Objection  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission,  or  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  case  stated  in  the  memoriali  may  be  made  in  the  form  of  a 
demurrer,  stating,  without  technical  nicety,  the  substantial  ground  of  the 
objection.  Any  new  matter,  constituting  a  special  ground  of  defense, 
may  be  stated  in  a  plea,  which  may  be  the  subject  of  demurrer,  and  all 
demurrers  may  be  set  for  hearin*;  on  a  ten  days'  notice. 

**6.  Every  claimant  shall  be  allowed  two  months  after  the  filing  of  his 
memorial  to  complet-e  his  proofs;  and  after  the  completion  of  bis  proofs, 
and  notice  thereof  given,  two  months  shall  be  allowed  for  taking  proofs 
for  the  defense,  with  such  further  extension  of  time  in  each  case  as  the 
commission  on  application  may  grant  for  cause  shown. 

''After  the  proofs  on  the  part  of  the  defense  shall  have  been  closed,  the 
commission  will,  when  the  claimant  shall  desire  to  take  rebutting  proof, 
accord  a  reasonable  time  for  the  purpose. 

"6.  All  depositions,  after  the  filing  of  the  memorial,  shall  be  taken  on 
notice,  specifying  the  time  and  place  of  toking,  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  commission,  with  a  copy  of  the  interrogatories,  or  a  statement  in 
writing  by  the  counsel  of  the  government  adducing  the  witness,  showing 
the  subject  of  the  particular  examination  with  sufficient  precision  to  be 
accepted  by  the  counsel  of  the  government  against  whom  such  witness  is 
to  be  produced,  to  be  signified  by  bis  indorsement  thereon.  Such  inter- 
rogatories or  statement  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  commission  at  least 
fifteen  days  l>efore  the  day  named  for  the  examination,  with  one  additional 
day  for  every  five  hundred  miles  of  distance  from  Washington  to  the  place 
where  the  deposition  is  to  be  taken.  When  depositions  are  to  be  taken 
elsewhere  than  in  North  America,  thirty  days  will  be  allowed. 

"7.  Every  deposition  taken  in  the  United  States  shall  be  taken  before 
some  officer  authorized  to  take  depositions  in  cases  pending  in  courts  of  the 
United  States.    DepoeitionB  in  Great  Britain  and  her  poaseesionB  may  be 
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taken  before  any  person  authorized  to  take  depositions,  to  be  nsed  in  courts 
of  record,  or  any  Justice  of  the  peace.  Depositions  in  thoe»e  countries  or 
elsewhere  may  be  taken  before  any  consul  or  diplomatic  agent  of  either 
government. 

**  In  all  esses  the  cross-examination  of  the  witness  may  be  by  written 
interrogatories  or  orally,  in  the  election  of  the  party  cross-examining. 

*'8.  The  cnmmissioners  may  at  any  time  issue  a  special  commission  for 
the  taking  of  tc-stimony,  on  the  application  of  either  party ;  such  testimony 
to  be  taken  either  in  written  interrogatories  or  orally,  as  the  commis- 
sioners may  order. 

'*The  commissioners  may  also,  on  motion  of  either  party,  order  any 
claimant  or  witness  to  appear  personally  before  them  for  examination  or 
cross-examination. 

"  9.  When  any  original  papers  filed  in  the  State  Department  of  the 
United  States  or  in  the  archives  of  the  British  legation  in  Washington, 
cannot  be  conveniently  withdrawn  irom  the  tiles,  copies  thereof  will  be 
received  in  evidence,  when  certified  by  the  State  Department  or  by  the 
British  legation,  as  the  caHO  may  be. 

"10.  When  the  time  has  expired  for  taking  proofs,  or  the  case  has  been 
closed  on  both  sides,  the  proofs  will  be  priuted  under  the  din-ctiou  of  the 
secretary,  and  at  tffe  expense  of  the  commission.  The  arf^nmeiit  for  the 
claimant  shall  be  filed  within  fifteen  days  after  the  papers  shall  have  been 
printed,  and  the  case  shall  stand  for  hearing  ten  days  thereafter. 

"  11.  The  secretary  will  prepare,  from  time  to  time,  lists  of  cases  ready 
for  hearing,  either  upon  demurrer  or  upon  the  merits,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  entitled  to  be  heard,  or  in  which  the  counsel  lor  the  two 
governments  shall  agree  that  they  shall  be  heard. 

"12.  All  cases  will  be  submitted  on  printed  arguments,  which  shall 
contain  a  statement  of  the  facts  proven  and  references  to  the  evidence  by 
which  they  are  proven,  and,  in  uddiiioUj  the  counsel  for  the  respective 
goTernments  wiU  be  heard  whenever  they  desire  !o  argue  any  cause  orally. 
Arguments  of  counsel  for  individual  claimants  will  be  received,  in  print, 
when  submitted  by  the  counsel  of  either  government,  and  not  otherwise. 

"13.  Claims  against  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  respectively, 
will  be  entered  in  separate  dockets  kept  by  the  secretary.  The  dockets 
shall  contain  an  abstract  of  all  proceedings,  motions,  and  orders  in  each 
case. 

"14.  The  secretary  will  keep  a  record  of  the  proceediugs  of  the  com- 
mission upon  each  day  of  its  session,  which  shall  be  read  at  the  ucn  t  meet- 
ing, and  will  then  l>e  signed  by  him  and  approved  by  the  signature  of  the 
pre<'eding  commissioner. 

"  15.  The  secretary  will  keep  a  notice  book,  in  which  entries  may  he 
made  by  the  counsel  for  either  government,  and  all  entries  so  made  shall 
be  notice  to  the  opposing  counsel. 

"16.  The  secretary  shall  provide  books  of  printed  forms,  in  which  will 
be  recorded  the  awards  of  the  commission,  signed  by  the  commissioners 
concurring  therein.  The  awards  against  each  government  will  be  kept  in 
a  separate  book. 

"  17.  A  copy  of  each  award,  certified  by  the  secretary  of  the  commis- 
sion, will  be  iumi8he<l,  on  request,  to  the  party  upon  whose  claim  such 
award  shall  ha  e  been  made. 
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"18.  The  dookete,  minates  of  proceedings,  and  records  of  awards,  will 
be  kept  in  duplicate,  one  of  which  will  be  deliyered  to  each  government 
at  the  close  of  the  duties  of  the  commission. 

''  19.  The  secretary  will  have  charge  of  all  the  books  and  papers  of  the 
commission,  and  no  papers  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  files  or  taken 
from  the  office,  without  an  order  of  the  commission." 

After  the  rules  were  adopted,  they  were  amended  as  follows: 

*'RuUX. 

''Amended  December  6,  1871,  to  read  as  follows: 
*  "  'In  addition  to  the  representation  of  his  claim,  and  the  proofs  in  sup- 
port thereof,  which  shall  have  been  presented  to  his  government,  the 
claimant  shall  file  in  the  office  of  the  commission  a  statement  of  his  claim, 
in  the  form  of  a  memorial,  addressed  to  the  commission.' 

''Rule  8. 

"Amended  November  15, 1871,  to  read  as  follows: 

" '  Every  memorial  shall  state  the  full  name  of  the  claimant,  the  place 
and  time  of  his  birth,  and  the  place  or  places  of  his  residence  between 
the  13th  day  of  April  1861  and  the  9th  day  of  April  ]i65,  inclusive;  if  he 
be  a  naturalized  citizen  or  subject  of  the  government  by  which  his  claim 
is  presented,  an  authentic  copy  of  the  record  of  his  naturalization  shall 
be  appended  to  the  memorial,  and  the  memorial  shall  also  state  whether 
he  has  been  naturalized  in  any  other  country  than  that  of  his  birth,  and 
if  not  so  naturalized,  whether  he  has  taken  any  and  what  steps  toward 
being  so  naturalized.' 

"BuleXO. 

"Octobers,  1872,  the  last  sentence  of  the  rule  was  ordered^  be  stricken 
out,  and  the  following  substituted : 

"  *  The  arguments  on  each  side  shall  be  filed  within  fifteen  days  after  the 
papers  shall  have  been  printed,  and  notice  thereof  given  by  the  secretary." 

"  Rule  17. 

"This  rule  was  stricken  out  altogether  on  May  9, 1873. 

''Rule  go, 

"Added  February  10,  1872: 

" '  Whenever  any  deposition,  or  other  competent  evidence,  shall  have 
been  filed  in  any  case  before  this  commission,  either  party  to  any  other 
3ase  may  use  such  evidence  on  the  hearing  thereof  with  the  same  effect  as 
if  originally  taken  or  filed  in  such  case,  provided  that  the  party  so  desir- 
ing to  use  the  same  in  a  case  in  which  such  evidence  was  not  originally 
taken  or  filed,  shall,  before  the  closing  of  his  proofs,  file  a  notice  in  the 
sase  in  which  such  evidence  is  sought  to  be  used,  specifying  particularly 
the  depositions  or  other  papers  sought  to  be  so  used,  and  the  case  or  oases 
in  which  the  same  were  originally  taken  or  filed.' " 

The  rales,  as  thus  finally  amended,  were  as  follows: 

"1.  In  addition  to  the  representation  of  his  claim,  and  the  proofs  in  sup- 
port thereof  which  shall  have  been  presented  to  his  government,  the 
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claimant  shall  file  in  the  office  of  the  commission  a  statement  of  his  claim, 
in  the  form  of  a  memorial,  addressed  to  the  commission. 

"2.  Every  memorial  shall  state  the  fall  name  of  the  claimant,  the  place 
and  time  of  his  birth,  and  the  place  or  places  of  his  residence  between  the 
13th  day  of  April  1861  and  the  9th  day  of  April  1665,  inclusive.  If  he  be 
a  naturalized  citizen  or  snbject  of  the  government  by  which  bis  claim  is 
presented,  an  anthenticated  copy  of  the  record  of  his  naturalization  shall 
be  appended  to  the  memorial.  And  the  memorial  shall  also  state  whether 
he  has  been  naturalized  in  any  other  country  than  that  of  his  birth ;  and 
if  not  so  naturalized,  whether  he  has  taken  any,  and  what,  steps  toward 
being  so  naturalized. 

"3.  If  the  claim  be  preferred  in  behalf  of  a  firm  or  association  of  persons 
other  than  a  corporation  or  joint-stock  company,  the  names  of  each  per- 
son interested,  both  at  the  date  of  the  claim  accrued  and  at  the  date  of 
verifying  the  memorial,  must  be  stated,  with  the  proportions  of  each  per- 
son's interest.  And  all  the  particulars  above  required  to  be  given  in  the 
case  of  individual  claimants  must  be  stated  in  respect  of  each  member  of 
snch  firm  or  association,  unless  the  same  be  dispensed  with  on  special 
order  of  the  commission.  If  any  transfer  of  the  claim,  or  any  part  thereof, 
has  occurred,  the  nature  and  mode  of  such  transfer  must  be  stated. 

"4.  The  memorial  must  state  the  particulars  of  the  claim,  the  general 
grounds  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  the  amount  claimed.  It  shall  be 
verified  by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  claimant,  or,  in  the  case  herein- 
after provided,  of  his  agent  or  attorney ;  or  if  the  claim  be  by  a  firm  or  an 
incorporate  association  of  persons,  then  by  tho  oath  or  affirmation  of  one 
of  them;  or  in  the  case  of  a  corporation  or  joint-stock  company,  by  the 
oath  or  affirmation  of  the  president  or  other  officer.  Such  oaths  or  affirma- 
tions may  be  taken,  if  in  the  United  States  or  Qreat  Britain,  before  any 
officer  having  authority,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  place,  to  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations ;  and  they  may  be  taken  in  the  said  countries,  or  else- 
where, before  any  consul  or  diplomatic  agent  of  either  government.  The 
verification  may  be  by  the  agent  or  attorney  only  when  verification  by  the 
ohumant  is  substantially  impracticable,  or  can  only  be  given  at  great 
inconvenience.  And  in  case  of  verification  by  agent  or  attorney,  tho  cause 
of  the  failure  of  the  claimant  to  verify  it  shall  be  stated. 

''Objection  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission,  or  to  the  sufficiency  of 
the  case  stated  in  the  memorial,  may  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  demurrer, 
stating,  without  technical  nicety,  the  substantial  ground  of  the  objection. 
Any  new  matter,  constituting  a  special  gronnd  of  defense,  may  be  stated 
in  a  plea,  which  may  be  the  subject  of  demurrer,  and  all  demurrers  may 
be  set  for  hearing  on  a  ten  days'  notice. 

"5.  Every  claimant  shall  be  allowed  two  months,  after  the  filing  of  his 
memorial,  to  complete  his  proofs;  and  after  the  completion  of  his  proofs, 
and  notice  thereof  given,  two  months  shall  be  allowed  for  taking  proofs 
for  the  defense,  with  such  further  extension  of  ti;:ie,  in  each  case,  as  the 
commission,  on  application,  may  grant,  for  cause  shown. 

"After  the  proofs  on  the  part  of  the  defense  shall  have  been  closed,  the 
commission  will,  when  the  claimant  shall  desire  to  take  rebutting  proof, 
accord  a  reasonable  time  for  the  purpose. 

"6.  All  depositions  after  the  filing  of  the  memorial  shall  be  taken  on 
notice,  specifying  the  time  and  place  of  taking,  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of 
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the  commiBsion,  with  a  copy  of  the  interrogatories,  or  a  statement  in  writ- 
ing by  the  counsel  of  the  government  adducing  the  witness,  showing  the 
subject  of  the  particular  examination  with  sufficient  precision  to  be 
aoc^epted  by  the  counsel  of  the  government  against  whom  such  witness  is 
to  be  produced,  to  be  signified  by  his  indorsement  thereon.  Such  inter- 
rogatories or  statement  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  commission  at  least 
fifteen  days  before  the  day  named  for  the  examination,  with  one  additional 
day  for  every  five  hundred  miles  of  distance  from  Washington  to  the  place 
where  the  deposition  is  to  be  taken.  When  depositions  are  to  be  taken 
elsewhere  than  in  North  America  thirty  days  will  be  allowed. 

"7.  Every  deposition  taken  in  the  United  States  shall  be  taken  before 
some  officer  authorized  to  take  depositions  in  canses  pending  in  courts  of 
the  United  States.  Depositions  in  Great  Britain  and  her  posessions  may 
be  taken  before  any  person  authorized  to  take  depositions  to  be  used  in 
courts  of  record,  or  any  justice  of  the  peace.  Depo»ition8  in  those  conn- 
tries  or  elsewhere  may  be  taken  before  any  consul  or  diplomatic  agent  of 
either  government. 

''In  all  cases  the  cross-examination  of  the  witness  may  be  by  written 
interrogatories,  or  orally,  in  the  election  of  the  party  cross-examining. 

''8.  The  commissioners  may  at  any  time  issue  a  special  commission  for 
the  taking  of  testimony  on  the  application  of  either  party ;  such  testimony 
to  be  taken  either  in  written  interrogatories  or  orally,  as  the  commission- 
ers may  order. 

''The  commissioners  may  also,  on  motion  of  either  party,  order  any 
claimant  or  witness  to  appear  personally  before  them  for  examination  or 
cross-examination. 

"9.  When  any  original  papers  filed  in  the  State  Department  of  the 
United  States  or  in  the  archives  of  the  British  legation  in  Washington 
cannot  be  conveniently  withdrawn  from  the  tiles,  copies  thereof  will  be 
received  in  evidence,  when  certified  by  the  State  Department  or  by  the 
British  legation,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"  10.  When  the  time  has  expired  for  taking  proofs,  or  the  ease  has  been 
closed  on  both  sides,  the  proofs  will  be  printed  under  the  direction  of  the 
secretary,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  commission.  Thr^  argument  for  the 
claimant  shall  be  filed  within  fifteen  days  after  the  paper  shall  have  been 
printed,  and  the  case  shall  stand  for  hearing  ten  days  thereafter. 

"11.  The  secretary  will  prepare,  from  time  to  time,  lists  of  cases  ready 
for  hearing,  either  upon  demurrer  or  upon  the  merits,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  entitled  to  be  heard,  or  in  which  the  counsel  for  the  two 
governments  shall  agree  that  they  shall  be  heard. 

"12.  All  cases  will  be  submitted  on  printed  arguments,  which  shall  con- 
tain a  statement  of  the  facts  proven  and  reference  to  the  evidence  by 
which  they  are  proven,  and,  in  <idditionf  the  roiinsel  for  the  respective 
governments  will  be  heard  whenever  they  desire  to  arg^e  any  cause  orally. 
Arguments  of  counsel  for  individual  claimants  will  be  received,  in  print, 
when  submitted  by  the  counsel  of  either  government,  and  not  otherwise. 

"13.  Claims  against  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  respectively, 
will  be  entered  in  different  dockets  kept  by  the  secretary.  The  dockets 
shall  contain  an  abstract  of  all  proceedings,  motions;  and  orders  in  each 
ease. 
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"14.  The  secretary  will  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mission npon  each  day  of  its  session,  which  shall  be  read  at  the  next  meet- 
ing, and  will  then  be  signed  by  him  and  approved  by  the  signature  of  the 
presiding  commissioner. 

''  15.  The  secretary  will  keep  a  notice  book,  in  which  entries  may  be 
made  by  the  coansel  for  either  goyemment,  and  all  entries  so  made  shall 
be  notice  to  the  opposing  connsel. 

"  16.  The  secretary  shall  provide  books  of  printed  forms,  in  which  will 
be  recorded  the  awards  of  the  commission,  signed  by  the  commissioners 
concurring  therein.  The  awards  against  each  government  will  be  kept  in 
a  separate  book. 

"  17.  A  copy  of  each  award,  certified  by  the  secretary  of  the  commission, 
will  be  furnished,  on  request,  to  the  party  upon  whose  claim  such  award 
shall  have  been  made. 

"18.  The  dockets,  minutes  of  proceedings,  and  records  of  awards  will 
be  kept  in  duplicate,  one  of  which  will  be  delivered  to  each  government 
at  the  close  of  the  duties  of  the  commission. 

"19.  The  secretary  will  have  charge  of  all  the  books  and  papers  of  the 
commission,  and  no  papers  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  files  or  taken 
from  the  ofiBoe  without  an  order  of  the  commission." 

The  commission  made  the  following  orders  : 
"No.  1.    December  16,  1871. 
"As  to  the  filing  of  demurrers, 

'^'Ordered,  That  all  demurrers  shall  be  filed  within  ten  days  after  notice; 
the  papers  demurred  to,  and  the  argument  in  support  of  the  demurrer 
within  five  days  after  the  filing  of  such  demurrer;  and  the  answer  to 
suoh  argument  must  be  filed  within  ten  days  thereafter.' 

"No.  2.    March  20,  1872. 

**A»  to  applying  for  documentary  evidence  from  either  government. 

•*  'Ordered,  That  the  secretary  shall  apply  by  direction  of  this  commis- 
sion to  any  department  of  the  Qovemment  of  the  United  States  or  Great 
Britain,  for  any  copies  of  documents  or  papers,  or  other  information, 
whenever  the  agent  of  the  otlier  government  shall  desire  the  same  as  evi- 
dence in  any  case  pending  before  this  commission.' 

"No.  3.     April  4,  1872. 

"^»  to  the  manner  of  taking  evidence. 

"  '  Ordered,  That  in  taking  depositions,  the  commissioner,  or  other  officer 
taking  the  same,  shall  put  such  interrogatories  as  couusel  shall  direct,  and 
take  the  answers  thereto  which  witnesses  shall  give  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. He  shall  in  no  case  undertake  to  determine  npon  the  propriety  of 
an  interrogatory,  or  to  refuse  to  propound  it,  or  to  take  the  answer  of  the 
witness  thereto.  When  objection  is  made  to  an  interrogatory  or  an 
answer,  he  shall  merely  state  the  fact.'" 
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The  following  notices  were  issued  to  claimants: 

"  Notice  to  American  claimanU. 

"Department  of  State, 

'*  WaaUngion,  August  SO,  1871, 

"Claimants  who  have  not  already  filed  in  the  Deparment  of  State  their 
claims  against  Great  Britain  growing  out  of  the  acts  committed  by  the 
several  vessels  which  have  given  rise  to  the  claims  generically  known  as 
the  Alabama  claims,  are  requested  to  do  so  withont  delay,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  taken  into  acconnt  in  presenting  the  aggregate  claims  of  the 
United  States  to  be  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  arbitration  which  is  to 
meet  in  Geneva  in  the  month  of  December  next. 

"  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  claimants  who  have  already  filed  their 
claims  sustained  by  proofs  to  take  any  steps  under  this  notice  unless  they 
have  additional  proof  to  file.    No  papers  already  filed  can  be  withdrawn. 

"  Claimants  m  iist  prepare  for  themselves  the  proof  of  their  claims.  This 
Department  will,  on  application,  forward  to  claimants  a  copy  of  the 
Treaty  and  a  circular  showing  the  form  of  proof  that  is  advised  by  the 
Department  in  the  absence  of  all  rules  by  the  tribunal  which  will  pass  on 
the  same. 

"The  early  attention  of  claimants  who  have  not  already  filed  their  claims 
is  invited  to  this  notice. 

"Hamilton  Fish,  SecnfaryJ' 

"Dkpartmikt  ok  State, 

**Washivgtov,  August  ^\*j,  ISII. 

"  Notice  is  hereby  given  that  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  concluded  on  the 
8th  day  of  May  1871,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  all 
claims  on  the  part  of  corporations,  companies,  or  private  individuals,  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  upon  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
arising  out  of  acts  committed  against  the  persons  or  property  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  during  the  period  between  the  13th  of  April  1861  and 
the  9th  of  April  1865,  inclusive,  not  being  claims  g^wing  out  of  the  acts 
of  the  vessels  referred  to  in  Article  I.  of  the  said  treaty  (generically  known 
as  the  Alabama  claims),  and  which  yet  remain  unsettled,  are  referred 
to  three  commissioners,  to  meet  in  Washington,  for  the  examination,  investi- 
gation, and  decision  of  such  claims,  as  well  as  like  claims  on  the  part  of 
subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  upon  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

"  By  the  terms  of  said  treaty  all  such  claims,  whether  or  not  the  same 
may  have  been  presented  to  the  notice  of,  made,  preferred,  or  laid  before  the 
said  commission,  shall,  from  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  said  commission,  be  considered  and  treated  as  finally  settled,  barred, 
and  thenceforth  inadmissible. 

"  Robert  S.  Hale,  esq.,  of  New  York,  has  been  appointed,  under  said 
treaty,  agent  of  the  United  States,  to  present  and  support  claims  on  its 
behalf,  and  to  answer  claims  made  upon  it,  and  to  represent  it  generally 
in  all  matters  connected  with  the  investigation  and  decision  thereof  before 
the  said  commission.  Corporations,  companies,  or  private  individuals, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  having  claims  against  the  Government  of 
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Her  Britennio  Mi^wty,  ooming  within  the  tenoB  of  the  above-recited  pro- 
▼iflions  of  the  treaty,  are  reqaeeted  forthwith  to  send  to  the  agent  above 
named,  at  the  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C,  a  statement  of 
their  respective  claims,  showing  the  name  and  residence  of  the  claimant, 
the  natore  and  amonnt  of  the  claim,  with  a  brief  general  statement  of  the 
time,  place,  and  circnmatances  of  the  transactions  ont  of  which  the  claim 
arose. 

''It  will  be  understood  that  the  statement  so  invited  is  preliminary  merely, 
and  does  not  preclade  the  necessity  of  a  snbseqnent  formal  memorial  or 
statement,  to  be  presented  in  eonformity  with  sach  rules  or  regulations  as 
tbe  commission  or  its  organization  may  prescribe. 

**  It  is  provided  by  the  treaty  that  the  commissioners  shall  meet  at  the 
earliest  convenient  period  after  they  shall  have  been  respectively  named. 
It  is  expected  that  they  will  meet  during  the  ensuing  month  of  September. 

'•  Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary." 

**  NoHee  to  BriHsk  clainumta. 

''With  reference  to  my  notice  dated  July  15, 1871,  requesting  subjects  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty  to  send  to  me  particulars  of  claims  which  they  may 
have  npon  the  United  States  Qovemment,  arising  ont  of  acts  committed 
against  their  persons  or  property  during  the  period  between  the  13th  of 
April  1861  and  the  9th  of  April  1865,  io elusive,  and  which  yet  remain  un- 
settled, I  hereby  give  notice  that  the  commission  appointed  under  the 
twelfth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Washington  of  May  8,  1871,  for  the  set- 
tlement of  such  claims,  held  their  first  meeting  on  the  26th  ultimo,  and 
that,  in  accordance  with  Article  XIV.  of  the  aforesaid  treaty,  every  claim 
most  be  presented  to  the  commissioners  within  six  months  from  that  date. 

**  Claimants  are  accordingly  requested  to  file  their  memorials  at  my  office, 
703  Fifteenth  street,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

''£fy  order  of  the  commissioners  the  said  memorials  must  be  in  print,  and 
twenty  copies  thereof  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  commission. 

''Bach  claimants  as  may  desire  copies  of  the  rules,  as  laid  down  by  the 
commissioners  for  the  guidance  of  claimants  in  the  presentation  of  their 
claims,  can  obtain  them  by  application  to  me. 

"Henry  Howard, 
"  Her  BriUinnic  Majeetjfs  Agent  fwr  Britiah  Claims. 

"703  FlPTRENTH  StREBT, 

"  Waahingtan,  D.  C,  October  g,  1871." 

"Foreign  Office,  October 21, 1871. 
"  Mr.  Henry  Howard,  Her  Majesty's  agent  at  Washington  for  British 
claims,  has  been  instructed,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  made  by  him,  that  he 
is  not  to  present  to  the  commissioners  any  documents  which  may  have 
beeft  transmitted  to  him  from  the  foreign  office  or  Her  Majesty's  legation 
in  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  any  claimant  until  such  claimant  shall 
have  filed  in  the  office  of  the  commission  the  formal  statement  of  his 
claim  required  by  rule  1  of  the  commissioners,  as  published  on  the  16th 
instant  in  the  supplement  to  the  London  Gazette  of  the  13th  instant, 
and  republished  in  the  Gazette  of  October  20,  and  which,  for  the  con- 
venience of  claimants,  is  here  republished/' 
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Mr.  Henry  Howard,  British  agent,  issued  the  following  direc- 
tions for  the  taking  of  testimony  on  notice: 

"The  notice  to  be  addressed  to  Henry  Howard,  esq.,  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  agent,  mixed  commission. 

"The  notice  most  be  sent  to  Mr.  Howard,  who  will  serre  it  on  the 
United  States  agent. 

"The  notice  must  state — 

"  Firstly.  The  date  on  which  the  examination  is  to  take  place. 

"Secondly.  The  time  at  which  the  examination  is  to  commence. 

"Thirdly.  The  name  and  title  of  the  officer  before  whom  the  examina- 
tion is  to  be  taken. 

"Fourthly.  The  nnmber  of  the  house  and  the  street,  or  a  description 
of  the  building  in  which  the  examination  is  to  be  held. 

"Fifthly.  The  name  of  the  city,  town,  or  village  in  which  the  examina- 
tion is  to  be  held,  as  also  the  name  of  the  county  or  parish,  and  the  name 
of  the  State  in  which  such  city,  town,  or  village  is  situated. 

"Sixthly.  The  names  of  the  witnesses  who  are  to  be  examined;  and  it 
is  well  always  to  add  the  words  'and  others'  after  the  names  of  the  wit- 
nesses, so  that  otber  witnesses  than  those  specially  named  in  the  notice 
can  be  examined  in  ease  of  need. 

"  Seventhly.  The  object  of  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  to  be  exam- 
ined, or  the  interrogatories  to  be  propounded  to  such  witnesses,  most  be 
appended  to  the  notice. 

"The  notice,  as  also  the  statement  as  to  the  object  of  the  testimony  to 
be  taken,  or  the  Interrogatories,  must  be  sent  in  duplicate. 

"The  only  officers  before  whom  testimony  can  be  taken  for  this  oommis- 
sion  are — 

"In  the  United  States: 

"Firstly.  Any  United  States  commissioner. 

"  Secondly.  Any  Judge  of  a  court  which  is  a  court  of  record. 

"Thirdly.  Any  parish  Judge  in  States  where  there  are  parishes  instead 
of  counties. 

"Fourthly.  Any  British  consul,  vice-consul,  or  acting  consul  or  vice- 
consul. 

"  In  foreign  countries : 

"Firstly.  Any  officer  who  is  authorized  to  take  testimony  for  the  oonrts 
of  the  government  of  the  country. 

"Secondly.  Any  British  or  United  States  consul,  vice-consul,  or  acting 
consul  or  vice  consul. 

"Mr.  Howard  must  give  the  United  States  agent  fifteen  days'  notice  for 
any  examination  to  take  place  within  500  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  an  additional  day  for  every  500  miles  beyond. 

"  He  must  give  the  United  States  agent  thirty  days'  notice  for  any 
examination  to  take  place  out  of  North  America.  Claimants  will  please 
remember  this  when  fixing  the  date  of  the  examination. 

"The  notice  must  be  signed  by  the  claimant  or  his  attorney. 

"  When  the  deportitions  have  been  taken,  the  officer  before  whom  they 
have  been  taken  must  send  them  to  the  secretary  of  this  commission,  whose 
address  is  703  Fifteenth  street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"If  the  United  States  agent,  or  his  representative,  objects  to  any  wit- 
neaa  or  to  any  qnestioo  put  to  any  witness,  the  officer  taking  the  testimony 
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mnst  note  down  snob  objection,  bnt  will  take  tbe  testimony  tbns  objected 
to,  notwitbiitanding  the  objection  made. 

"All  expenses  mnst  be  defrayed  by  tbe  claimant. 

"When  the  CTnited  States  takes  testimony  against  the  claimant,  the 
notice  served  on  Mr.  Howard  by  the  United  States  agent  for  such  parpose 
will  be  sent  by  him  to  the  claimant;  and  if  the  claimant  wishes  to  be 
represented  at  the  examination,  he  must  employ  private  coonsel  for  that 
parpose,  or  else  send  cross-interrogatories  to  Mr.  Howard,  to  be  pnt  to  the 
witnesses  to  be  examined  by  the  United  States. 

"  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  government  can  not  undertake  to  farnish 
claimants  with  counsel  to  attend  such  examinations,  and  Mr.  Howard  can 
not  undertake  to  prepare  tbe  cross-interrogatories. 

"Two  calendar  months  are  allowed  to  claimants  for  taking  their  proofs. 
Mr.  Howard  will  always  inform  claimants  of  the  date  from  which  their 
time  for  taking  testimony  commences. 


*^Form  of  noUoe. 

"John  Smith        ) 

vs,  S  "No.  100. 

"The  Unitkd  States.  ) 
"To  Henry  Howard,  Esq., 

"JET.  B.  M.'8  Agent,  Mixed  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 
"Sir  :  Please  take  notice,  that  <m  tbe  20t  h  day  of  April  1 872,  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.,  bt  ft>re  Isaac  Morrison,  an  United  States  commissioner,  at  his  office. 
No.  42  North  Court  street,  in  tbe  city  of  Memphis,  county  of  Shelby,  State 
of  TenneHttee,  the  tentimouy  of  James  Williams,  John  Snowden,  and  others 
will  be  taken. 
"A  statement  as  to  the  object  of  said  testimony  is  appended  hereto. 

"John  Brown, 
"Attomeif  for  Cl^iimanU 
"Memphis,  April  J,  287iJ' 

The  mixed  coTnmission  under  tbe  conven- 
ftenehandAmerican^.^^  betweeu  the  United  States  and  France 

Cmlms  Commissioii. 

of  January  15,  1880,  adopted  the  following 

rules: 

"  Rules  of  the  Commission  for  the  Settlement  of  Claims  under  the  Convention 

between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  French  Eepuhlio  of  January 

13, 1880. 

'*  I.  In  addition  to  tbe  representation  of  his  claim,  and  the  proofs  in 
support  thereof  which  shall  have  been  presented  to  his  government,  the 
claimant  shall  file  in  the  office  of  the  commission  a  statement  of  his 
claim,  in  the  form  of  a  memorial,  addressed  to  the  commission. 

"No  allowance  will  be  made  to  any  person  for  any  share  of,  or  interest 
in,  a  claim  unless  he  appear  as  claimant  and  set  forth  his  interest. 

'*If  a  claimant  be  dead,  his  executor  or  administrator,  or  tbe  legal  rep- 
resentatives of  tbe  estate,  must  appear,  unless  it  be  shown  that  there  are 
no  creditors,  and  that  the  estate  is  settled. 

"If  there  be  a  widow  of  the  deceased  claimant,  she  must  appear  as 
claimant,  or  her  share  will  not  be  allowed. 
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''If  there  be  heirs,  they  mast  appear,  unless  they  are  minors,  nnder  21 
years  of  age.    Minors  must  appear  by  guardian  or  tutrix. 

"All  persons  may  be  joined  as  claimants  in  whom  the  right  to  any  legal 
or  beneficial  relief  is  alleged  to  exist,  whether  jointlyi  severally,  or  in 
the  alternatiye.  Any  award  may  be  given  to  such  one  or  more  of  the 
claimants  as  he  or  they  may  be  entitled  to. 

''II.  Every  memorial  shall  state  the  full  name,  residence,  and  post-office 
address  of  the  claimant,  the  place  and  time  of  his  birth,  and  if  a  French 
citizen,  the  place  or  places  of  his  residence  between  the  13th  April  1861 
and  the  20th  August  1866,  and  if  an  American  citizen,  the  place  or  places 
of  his  residence  during  the  war  between  France  and  Mexico,  the  late  war 
between  France  and  Germany,  and  the  'insurrection  of  the  Commune.' 

"III.  The  memorial  mast  state  whether  the  claimant  is  a  French  or  an 
American  citizen ;  whether  native  or  naturalized,  and  if  he  claim  in  his 
own  right,  when  the  claim  had  its  origin,  and  of  what  country  he  was 
then  a  citizen ;  if  in  the  right  of  smother,  whether  such  other  was  a  French 
or  an  American  citizen  when  the  claim  had  its  origin,  and  where  was  then, 
and  is  now,  his  domicil.  If  he  be  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  govern- 
ment by  which  his  claim  is  presented,  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  record 
of  his  naturalization  must  be  appended  to  the  memorial.  But  in  case  of 
loss  or  destruction  of  letters  of  naturalization,  the  memorial  must  state 
the  fact  and  the  circumstances  attending  the  same  as  far  as  known  to  the 
claimant.  And  the  memorial  shall  also  state  whether  he  has  been  natu- 
ralized in  any  other  country;  and  if  not  so  naturalized,  whether  he  has 
taken  any,  and  what,  steps  toward  being  so  naturalized. 

"IV.  If  the  claim  be  preferred  in  behalf  of  a  firm  or  association  of  per- 
sons other  than  a  corporation  or  Joint-stock  company,  the  name  of  each 
person  interested,  both  at  the  date  the  claim  accrued  and  at  the  date  of 
verifying  the  memorial,  must  be  stated,  with  the  proportion  of  each  per- 
son's interest.  And  all  the  particulars  above  required  to  be  given  in  the 
case  of  individual  claimants  must  be  stated  in  respect  of  each  member  of 
such  firm  or  association,  unless  the  same  be  dispensed  with  on  special 
order  of  the  commission.  If  any  transfer  of  the  claim,  or  any  part  thereof 
has  occurred,  the  nature  and  mode  of  such  transfer  must  be  stated,  the 
person  to  whom  made,  how,  when,  by  what  means,  and  for  what  consid- 
eration. 

"  v.  The  nationality  of  the  firm  must  also  be  stated. 

"  VI.  The  memorial  must  state  whether  the  claimant  or  any  other  person 
entitled  to  the  amount  claimed,  or  any  part  thereof,  has  ever  received 
any,  and  if  any,  what  sum  of  money  for  the  claim  or  any  part  thereof; 
and  if  so,  when  and  from  whom  the  same  was  received; 

"Whether  the  claim,  or  any  part  of  it,  has  ever  been  presented  to  any 
tribunal,  department,  or  authorities  of  either  the  United  States  or  France; 
and  if  so,  when,  where,  and  what  proceedings  were  had  in  regard  to  the 
same,  as  far  as  such  facts  may  be  kno^n  to  the  claimant; 

"And  whether  the  claim,  or  any  part  of  it,  has  been  already  disposed 
ot,  diplomatically,  judicially,  or  otherwise,  by  competent  authorities  of 
either  government. 

"VII.  The  memorial  must  8tat«  the  particulars  of  the  claim,  its  amount, 
the  time  and  the  place  where  and  the  acts  from  which  it  arose;  the  names 
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and  rank  and  i*e^ment  or  office  of  the  persons  committing  the  acts  firom 
which  it  arose;  the  kind  or  kinds  and  anionnt  of  property  lost  or  injured, 
and  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  attending  the  loss  or  injury  out  of 
which  the  claim  arises,  ho  far  as  known  to  or  ascertained  by  the  claimant. 

"The  items  of  the  claim  mast  be  numbered  in  order,  and  in  every  claim 
the  cause  of  action  and  amount  of  damages  shall  be  fully  and  specifically 
set  forth,  and  the  articles  of  personal  property  taken,  and  the  kinds,  quan- 
tities, and  values,  and  in  case  of  personal  injuries,  the  time  and  place  and 
the  name  and  rank  or  office  of  the  person  committing  the  act,  if  known, 
must  be  stated. 

*'If  any  voucher,  receipt,  or  other  writing  was  given  for  the  property, 
the  names  of  the  parties  to  it  and  its  substance  must  be  given.  If  the 
claimant  have  the  original  or  a  copy  of  it  he  may  append  a  copy  to  the 
memorial,  if  it  is  lost  or  destroyed,  he  must  state  how  lost  or  destroyed,  or 
account  for  its  absence. 

"If  the  acts  were  committed  upon  the  high  seas,  the  memorial  must 
state  them,  the  name  of  the  vessel  from  which  the  acts  proceeded,  the 
name  of  the  commanding  officer,  and  when,  where,  and  by  whom  com- 
mitted, if  known  to  claimant,  and  whether  claimant  was  present,  and  all 
the  circumstances  attending  the  transaction. 

**  VIII.  If  the  claim  be  against  the  United  States,  the  memorial  must 
state  that  the  claimants  were  not  in  the  service  of  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States  and  did  not  voluntarily  give  aid  or  comfort  to  the  same 
between  the  13th  of  April  1861  and  the  20th  of  August  1866. 

"If  the  claim  be  against  the  French  republic,  the  memorial  must  state 
that  the  claimants  were  not  in  the  service  of  the  enemies  of  France,  and 
did  not  voluntarily  give  aid  or  comfort  to  the  same,  during  the  late  war 
between  France  and  Germany,  or  during  the  insurrection  of  the  Conmiune. 

"  IX.  The  claimant  must  state  distinctly  in  his  memorial  the  amount 
for  which  he  asks  judgment,  giving  the  amount  of  principal  and  interest 
separately. 

"X.  The  memorial  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the 
claimant^  or,  in  the  case  hereinafter  provided,  of  his  agent  or  attorney; 
or  if  the  claim  be  by  a  firm  or  an  unincorporated  association  of  persons, 
then  by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  one  of  them;  or  in  the  case  of  a  corpo- 
ration or  joint-stock  company,  by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  president 
or  other  officer.  Such  oaths  or  affirmations  may  be  taken,  if  in  the  United 
States  or  France,  before  any  officer  having  authority,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  place,  to  administer  oaths  or  affirmations;  and  they  may  be 
taken  in  the  said  countries  or  elsewhere,  before  any  consul  or  diplomatic 
agent  of  either  government.  The  verification  may  be  by  the  agent  or 
attorney  specially  anthorized  for  that  purpose  only  when  verification  by 
the  claimant  is  substantially  impracticable,  or  can  only  be  given  at  great 
inconvenience,  and  in  case  of  verifications  by  agent  or  attorney,  the  cause 
of  the  failure  of  the  claimant  to  verify  shall  be  stated. 

"XI.  Objections  that  the  claim  has  not  been  duly  made,  preferred,  and 
laid  before  the  commissioners,  either  wholly  or  to  any  extent,  pursuant 
to  the  eighth  article  of  the  convention,  must  be  filed  with  the  secretaries 
within  thirty  days  after  the  filing  of  the  memorial. 
5627— Vol.  3 6 
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"  Objection  to  the  jurlHdiction  of  the  commission,  or  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  case  stated  in  the  memorial,  may  he  made  in  the  form  of  a  demnr- 
rer,  statinfi^  without  technicul  nicety  the  substantial  ground  of  the  objeo- 
tion.  Any  new  matter  constituting  a  special  ground  of  defense  may  be 
stated  in  a  plea,  which  may  be  the  subject  of  demurrer.  Demurrers  and 
pleas  may  be  set  for  a  hearing  by  the  party  demurring  or  pleading,  as  the 
case  may  be,  on  twenty  dayfi'  notice. 

'*  XII.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  for  either  government  to  deny  specially 
in  writing  the  Talidity  of  any  claim ;  but  a  general  denial  of  every  claim 
shall  be  entered  of  record  by  the  secretaries,  as  of  course,  and  thereby  all 
the  material  allegations  of  the  memorial  shall  be  considered  as  put  in  issue, 
and  the  claimant  required  to  prove  them  by  legal  and  sufficient  evidence. 

**  XIII.  The  memorial  may  be  amended  upon  notice  given  by  the  agent 
of  one  government  to  the  other,  at  any  time  during  the  period  of  six 
months  granted  to  claimants  to  file  thftir  memorials;  but  in  any  other  case, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided,  no  leave  to  amend  memorial  shall  be 
granted.  Whenever  the  demurrer  interposed  by  the  government  defend- 
ant is  sustained,  leave  may  be  granted  by  the  commission  to  amend  the 
memorial  in  the  cause,  provided  no  new  parties  shall  be  introduced  or  the 
cause  of  action  changed.'' 

**A»  to  taking  of  evidence, 

"  XIV.  No  evidence  or  information  will  be  received  except  such  as  shall 
be  furnished  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  respective  governments.  (See  Art.  V. 
of  the  convention.) 

**{a)  Every  claimant  shall  be  allowed  three  months  after  the  filing  of 
his  memorial  to  complete  his  proofs,  and  after  the  completion  of  his 
proofs,  and  notice  thereof  given,  three  months  shall  be  allowed  for  taking 
proofs  for  the  defense,  with  such  further  extension  of  time  in  each  case  as 
the  commission,  on  application,  may  grant  for  cause  shown. 

''After  the  proofs  on  the  part  of  the  defense  shall  have  been  closed,  the 
commission  will,  when  the  claimant  shall  desire  to  take  rebutting  proofs, 
accord  a  reasonable  time  for  the  purpose,  and  if  the  adverse  government 
shall  desire  to  take  proof  in  reply  to  the  rebutting  evidence,  the  commis- 
sion will  accord  a  reasonable  time  therefor,  and  one-half  of  such  time 
shall  be  given  to  claimant,  and  then  the  testimony  shall  be  closed. 

''(&)  Depositions  in  France  and  her  possessions  may  be  taken  before 
any  person  authorized  by  the  laws  of  l^Yance  to  take  depositions  to  be 
used  in  courts  of  record. 

"  Depositions  out  of  the  United  States  and  out  of  France  may  be  taken 
before  any  consul  or  diplomatic  agent  of  either  government. 

"  Hut  the  counsel  of  the  respective  governments  may  agree  upon  any 
magistrate,  notary  public,  or  other  officer,  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  he  resides  to  administer  judicial  oaths  and  to  take  tes- 
timony, to  take  the  testimony  of  witnesses  in  the  State  in  which  he  is 
appointed,  to  be  used  before  this  commission;  aud  if  the  counsel  do  not 
agree  in  regard  to  the  same,  the  commissioners,  on  application  and  notice, 
will  appoint  an  officer  to  take  the  testimony. 

*'  (c)  All  depositions,  after  the  filing  of  the  memorial,  shall  be  taken  on 
notice,  specifying  the  time  and  place  of  taking,  and  the  same  shall  be 
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filed  in  the  office  of  the  commission,  with  a  copy  of  the  interrogatories, 
or  a  statement  in  writing  by  the  counsel  of  the  government  adducing  the 
witnesses,  showing  the  subject  of  the  particular  examination  of  each  wit- 
ness with  sufficient  precision  to  be  accepted  by  the  counsel  of  the  Govem- 
ment  against  whom  such  witness  is  to  be  produced,  to  be  signified  by  his 
endorsement  thereon ;  such  notice  and  interrogatories  or  statement  to  be 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  commission  at  least  eighteen  days  before  the  day 
named  for  the  examination,  with  one  additional  day  for  each  one  hundred 
mUes  of  distance  from  Washington  to  the  place  where  the  deposition  is  to 
be  taken.  When  depositions  are  to  be  taken  elsewhere  than  in  North 
America  thirty  days  will  be  allowed. 

*'{d)  After  the  claimant  has  taken  the  testimony  of  his  witnesses  pur- 
suant to  the  notice,  or  has  taken  the  testimony  of  some  of  them,  and  has 
finished  for  the  occasion  in  that  locality,  the  attorney  or  agent  of  the  ad- 
verse government  then  present  may  take  the  testimony  of  witnesses  of 
that  vicinity  in  answer  to  the  claim,  giving  twenty-four  hours'  notice 
thereof  to  the  claimant  or  his  attorney  then  present,  with  a  list  of  the 
witnesses  and  their  residences;  and  the  officer  taking  the  testimony  in 
behalf  of  claimant  shall  take  the  testimony  of  such  witnesses  in  answer 
to  the  claim.  The  claimant,  likewise,  after  the  agent  of  the  adverse  gov- 
ernment has  finished  taking  the  testimony  of  his  witnesses  in  any  vicinity, 
may  forthwith  take  the  rebutting  testimony  of  other  witnesses  of  that 
vicinity  before  the  same  officer,,  giving  twenty-four  hours'  notice  thereof, 
with  a  list  of  witnesses  and  their  residences. 

'*  (e)  Each  witness  shall  state  whether  he  is  interested  in  the  claim ;  and 
if  so,  how,  and  also  whether  he  is  agent  or  attorney  for  any  party  inter- 
ested therein,  and  whether  he  is  related,  and  if  so.  how,  to  any  of  the 
claimants  in  the  case. 

"(/)  In  taking  depositions,  the  conimisaioner  or  other  officer  taking  the 
same  shall  put  such  questions  or  interrogatories  as  counsel  shall  direct, 
and  take  the  answers  thereto  which  witnesses  shall  give,  in  their  own 
language.  He  shall  in  no  case  undertake  to  determine  upon  the  propriety 
of  a  question  or  an  interrogatory,  or  refuse  to  propound  it,  or  refhse  to 
take  the  answer  of  the  witness  thereto.  When  objection  is  made  to  an 
interrogatory,  or  an  answer,  he  shall  merely  state  the  facts  and  grounds 
of  the  objection. 

''Upon  motion  of  either  party,  made  to  this  commission,  improper, 
irrelevant,  immaterial,  or  scandalous  testimony,  will  be  stricken  from 
the  record. 

**{g)  In  all  cases  the  examination  and  cross-examination  of  the  witness 
may  be  by  written  interrogatories,  or  orally,  in  the  election  of  the  person 
examining;  and  whenever  the  party  entitled  to  cross-examine  a  witness 
shall,  after  the  examination  in  chief  shall  have  been  concluded,  request  a 
delay,  such  delay  shall  be  granted  as  of  right  for  a  time  not  exceedingly 
fifteen  days;  and  after  the  cross-examination  is  concluded,  the  opposite 
party  shall  be  entitled  to  a  redirect  examination  of  the  witness. 

**{h)  Leading  questions  must  not  be  put  to  the  witness  by  the  party 
calling  him,  and  if  any  suggestions  are  made  to  the  witness  as  to  his  an- 
swers, the  officer  taking  the  testimony  shall  make  a  note  thereof  at  the 
time  in  the  body  of  the  deposition. 
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"  XV.  (a)  Witnesses  must  affirm  or  make  oath,  before  any  questions  are 
put  to  them,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
relative  to  the  cause  in  which  they  are  to  testify. 

**(h)  The  officer  should  so  connect  the  sheets  of  the  deposition  that  they 
cannot  be  tampered  with,  and  should  return  them  sealed  together.  He 
should  sign,  and  make  the  witness  sign,  each  sheet;  and  generally  he 
should  spare  no  pains  to  return  to  the  commission  the  exact  evidence 
he  has  taken.  All  exhibits  should  be  carefully  marked  so  as  to  be  capa- 
ble of  immediate  identification,  and,  when  practicable,  should  be  attached 
to  the  deposition  under  seal. 

"{c)  The  officer  must  state,  in  the  caption  of  the  deposition,  the  cause 
in  which  it  was  taken,  the  place  and  date  of  taking,  the  name  of  the  wit- 
ness,  the  party  by  whom  called,  and  the  names  of  the  parties  and  counsel 
present.  And  in  the  body  of  the  deposition  it  must  also  be  shown  by 
whom  the  witness  was  examined  and  cross-examined. 

**  {d)  In  his  return  the  officer  must  show  that  the  witness  took  an  oath 
or  affirmed,  in  due  form,  and  that  the  answers  were  taken  down  in  his 
presence,  and  read  over  to  and  signed  by  the  witness. 

''  (e)  The  officer  must  enclose  the  commission,  depositions,  and  exhibits 
in  a  packet,  under  his  seal,  and  direct  the  same  to  the  secretaries  of  the 
commission  at  Washington,  and  deposit  the  packet  in  the  post-office,  or 
in  an  express  office,  or  he  may  transmit  the  same  by  a  messenger,  whose 
name  shall  be  by  him  endorsed  on  the  packet. 

'^(/)  The  testimony,  when  so  sealed,  must  not  be  opened  till  it  is  filed 
with,  and  opened  by,  the  secretaries.  The  secretaries  shall  enter  upon 
the  docket  the  date  when  received,  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  and  give 
notice  to  the  counsel  of  both  governments. 

"  XVI.  The  rules  of  evidence  as  t<)  competency,  relevancy,  and  effect  of 
the  same  shall  be  determined  by  the  commission,  in  view  of  the  conven- 
tion of  January  15,  1880,  the  laws  of  the  two  nations,  the  public  law,  and 
these  regulations. 

**  XVII.  The  commissioners  may  at  any  time  issue  a  special  commission 
for  the  taking  of  testimony  on  the  application  of  either  party ;  such  tes- 
timony to  be  taken  either  on  written  interrogatories  or  orally,  as  the  com- 
missioners may  order. 

^'The  commissioners  may  also,  on  motion  of  either  party  or  for  their 
own  satisfaction,  order  any  claimant  or  witness  to  appear  personally  before 
them  for  examination  or  cross  examination. 

** XVIII.  When  any  original  paper  tiled  in  the  State  Department  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  the  archives  of  the  French  legation  in  Washington, 
or  in  the  consulates  of  either  government,  or  in  one  of  the  several  legisla- 
tive branchoH  or  executive  departments  of  either  government,  cannot  be 
conveniently  withdrawn  from  the  files,  duly  eei-tified  copies  thereof  will 
be  received  in  evidence;  but  all  such  t>aper8  will  be  subject  to  all  objec- 
tions as  to  competency,  relevancy,  credibility,  or  value  as  evidence. 

'*  XIX.  When  the  time  has  expired  for  taking  proofs,  or  the  case  baa  been 
closed  on  both  sides,  the  proof  shall  be  printed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretaries  and  at  the  expense  of  the  commission.  (See  Convention,  Art. 
X.)  The  argument  for  the  claimant  shall  be  filed  within  fifteen  days  after 
the  papers  shall  have  been  printed,  the  argument  for  the  defendant  fifteen 
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days  thereafter,  and  the  case  shall  stand  for  hearing  ten  days  thereafter, 
the  reply  thereto  in  ten  days.  Motion  to  extend  the  time  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  commissioners. 

*'  XX.  The  secretaries  shall  prepare,  from  time  to  time,  lists  of  cases 
ready  for  hearing,  either  upon  demurrer  or  upon  the  merits,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  entitled  to  be  heard,  or  in  wjiich  the  counsel  for  the  two 
governments  shall  agree  that  they  shall  be  heard. 

''XXI.  All  cases  will  be  submitted  on  printed  arguments,  which  shall 
contain  a  statement  of  the  facts  proven  and  reference  to  the  evidence  by 
which  they  are  proven,  and  the  counsel  for  the  respective  governments 
will  be  heard  whenever  they  desire  to  argne  any  case  orally.  Arguments 
of  counsel  for  individual  claimants  will  be  received,  in  print,  when  sub- 
mitted by  the  counsel  of  either  government,  and  not  otherwise. 

'^  XXII.  Claims  against  the  United  States  and  France,  respectively,  will 
be  entered  in  diflferent  dockets  kept  by  the  secretaries.  The  dockets 
shall  contain  an  abstract  of  all  proceedings,  motions,  and  orders  in  each 
case. 

**  XXIII.  The  secretaries  will  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
commission  upon  each  day  of  its  session,  which  shall  be  read  at  the  next 
meeting,  and  if  no  objection  be  made,  it  shall  bo  approved  by  the  signa- 
ture of  the  presiding  commissioner  and  the  secretaries. 

"XXIV.  The  secretaries  will  keep  a  notice  book,  in  which  entries  may 
be  made  by  the  counsel  for  either  government,  and  all  entries  so  made 
shall  be  notice  to  the  opposing  counsel. 

"XXV.  The  secretaries  shall  provide  books  of  printed  forms,  in  which 
will  be  recorded  the  awards  of  the  commission,  signed  by  the  commis- 
siooers  concurring  therein.  The  awards  against  each  government  will  be 
kept  in  a  separate  book. 

'  "XXVI.  A  copy  of  each  award,  certified  by  the  secretaries  of  the  com- 
mission, will  be  furnished,  on  request,  to  the  party  upon  whose  claim  such 
award  shall  have  been  made. 

"  XXVII.  The  dockets,  minut^es  of  proceedings,  and  records  of  awards 
will  be  kept  in  duplicate,  both  in  French  and  English,  one  of  which  will 
be  delivered  to  each  government  at  the  close  of  the  commission. 

*' XXVIII.  The  secretaries  will  have  charge  of  all  the  books  and  papers 
of  the  commission,  and  no  papers  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  files  or 
taken  from  the  office  without  an  order  of  the  commission.  The  secreta- 
ries will  furnish  to  parties  or  special  couusel  all  convenient  opportunity 
for  inspecting  the  papers  and  making  extracts  therefrom.^' 

February  23, 1881,  the  commission,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Bout- 
well,  adopted  the  following  orders: 

*' Ordered,  That  subdivision  'c'  of  Article  XV.  of  the  rules  be  amended 
by  adding  thereto  the  following  paragraph,  viz : 

"After  a  witness  has  fully  answered  an  interrogatory,  and  the  answer 
thereto  is  reduced  to  writing,  the  commissioner  will  read  the  answer  to 
the  witness,  and  corrections  of  the  answer  may  then  be  made  by  additions 
thereto,  but  without  erasures  or  interlineations,  and  before  each  adjourn- 
ment the  witness  will  be  required  to  sign  the  deposition.  When  the 
examination  of  a  witness  is  concluded,  and  before  the  certificate  of  the 
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oommiesioner  is  affixed,  be  may  make  additions,  corrections;  or  explana^ 
tionSy  and  the  same  shall  be  redaced  to  writing  and  added  to  the  deposi- 
tion in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  rnles.'' 

'*  Ordered,  That  the  forms  following  marked  *A,'  'B/  and  'C/  be,  and 
the  same  are  hereby  adopted  as  roles  of  the  commission : 

"  (Form  "A.'0 

"French  and  Amrrican  Claims  Commission, 

''1518  H Street,  Waahington, 188^. 

''Sir:  We  enclose  herewith  interrogatories  and  cross-interrogatories 

to  be  used  in  the  examination  of of  the m  the  claim 

of vs.  The  (United  States  or  vs.  The  French  Republic,  aa  the 

case  may  be),  No. . 

"And  you  are  hereby  authorized  to  act  as  a  commissioner  for  that 
purpose. 

''In  the  examination  of  witnesses  you  will  conform  to  the  Rules  of  this 
commission,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  transmitted  to  you. 
"  Respectfully, 


"Secretaries, 

"  To ,  Esq., 

Commissioner,  ^-o," 

"(Form"B.'0 
"  Deposition  of of taken  in  the  case  of 


claimant,  vs.  (The  United  States  or  The  French  Republic,  as  the  case  may 
be),  No. ,  upon  written  interrogatories  filed  by and  cross- 
interrogatories  filed  by at before  me,  a  duly  appointed 

comniiHsioner,  on  the day  of 188 — ,  to  be  used  in  the  hearing 

of  the  aforesaid  claim  before  the  French  and  American  Claims  Commission." 

"(Form  "C".) 
•  of  the ,  a  commissioner  duly  appointed  by  the 


French  and  American  Claims  CommiHstou,  to  take  the  deposition  of  - 


of  the to  be  used  in  the  case  of vs.  The  (United 

States  or  The  French  Republic,)  No. ,  before  the  said  commission  do 

hereby  certify  that  on  the day  of ,  188 — ,  I  caused  the  said 

to  appear  before  nie  at  the ,  no  one  else  being  pr  jsent  (except 

,  a  clerk  employed  by  me  to  write  out  the  deposition),  and  the 


said being  first  duly  sworn  by  me  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 

truth*  and  notiiing  but  the  truth  relative  to  the  matter  to  be  inquired  of, 
his  deposition  was  taken  and  reduced  to  writing  by  (me  or  by  the  said 

— ^ clerk,  who  hjis  no  intert^t  whatever  in  the  said  case) ;  that 

the  said  deposition  was  read  to  hiui,  the  said ,  an^l  that  the 

same  was  subsoril>e<l  to  by  him ;  and  all  in  my  presence. 

^*  And  I  do  further  certify  that  I  have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  said 
claim,  either  on  behalf  of  claimant  or  of  the  (United  States  or  The  French 
Republic  >. 

**  In  t'ostiniony  whereof,  I  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  this day 

of ,  IfcRi— . 
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December  24,  1880,  the  commission  adopted  the  following 
orders: 

''It  is  hereby  ordered.  That  the  laws  of  France  and  the  decrees  made 
in  pursuance  thereof  by  the  French  Qovemment;  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  the  orders  of  the  President,  in  pnrsuance  thereof,  shall  be  evi- 
dence in  all  cases  to  be  submitted  to  the  commission,  and  that  in  all  cases 
said  laws,  decrees  anil  orders,  shall  be  considered  as  proven. 

**  Ordered,  That  the  agent  and  counsel  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  this  commission  is  hereby  requested  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  other  heads  of  the  several  departments  to  exhibit  to  the  respec- 
tive claimants  before  this  commission  or  to  their  attorneys,  any  original 
pax>er8  relating  to  the  said  claims  other  than  the  official  letters  relating 
thereto,  sent  by  the  French  minister  at  Washington  to  the  honorable  Sec- 
retary of  State  or  through  him  to  any  one  of  the  above-named  departments, 
and  that  said  departments  be  requested,  upon  proper  application  by  the 
parties  interested,  to  furnish  certified  copies  of  said  original  papers. 

'*  Ordered,  That  the  agent  of  the  French  republic  is  hereby  requested 
to  call  upon  the  proper  officials  of  the  French  Government  to  exhibit  to 
the  respective  claimants  before  this  commission  or  to  their  attorneys,  any 
papers  relating  to  their  claims  other  than  privileged  official  letters,  and 
that  said  officials  be  requested  upon  proper  application  by  the  parties 
interested  to  furnish  certified  copies  of  said  papers.'' 

Janaary  12, 1881,  the  commission  made  the  following  orders 
in  lien  of  those  previously  adopted  in  relation  to  the  same 
sabject-matter: 

'^  Ordered,  That  the  agent  and  counsel  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  this  commision  is  hereby  requested  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
and.  the  other  heads  of  the  several  departments  to  exhibit  to  the  respective 
claimants  before  this  commission,  or  to  their  attorneys,  any  original  papers 
relating  to  their  claims  including  the  official  letters  relating  thereto,  and 
that  said  departments  be  requested,  upon  proper  application  by  the  parties 
interested,  to  furnish  certified  copies  of  said  original  papers. 

*'  Ordered,  That  the  agent  of  the  French  republic  is  hereby  requested 
to  call  upon  the  proper  officials  of  the  French  Govemmeut  to  exhibit  to 
the  respective  claimants  before  this  commission,  or  to  their  attorneys, 
any  oiigiual  papers  relating  to  their  claims,  including  the  official  letters 
relating  thereto,  and  that  said  officials  be  requested,  upon  x^roper  applica- 
tion by  the  parties  interested,  to  furnish  certified  copies  of  said  original 
papers.'' 

The  following  stipulations  were  then  presented  by  the  agent 
and  counsel  of  the  respective  goverments,  and  ordered  by  the 
commission  to  be  extended  upon  the  minutes: 

'^  Frenoh  and  Ameincan  Claims  Commission. 

"  It  is  hereby  stipulated  and  agreed  that  the  claimants  are  authorized 
to  take  proofs  in  support  of  the  allegations  of  their  respective  memorials 
before  a  commission  of  any  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  or  other 
person  duly  authorized  by  said  courts  to  take  depositions  to  be  used 
therein. 
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''It  is  stipulated  and  agreed  that  this  stipalation  may  be  ended  by 
notice  in  writing  given  by  one  party  to  the  other. 
"Washington,  January  12, 1881. 

"Geo.  S.  Boutwblx., 
'* Agent  and  Counsel  for  the  United  States, 
"A.  Lanen, 

"Agent  for  the  French  Republic. 
"Charles  A.  de  Chambrum, 

"CoMfwel." 

May  6j  1882,  the  president  of  the  commission  annoanced  the 
following  orders: 

"  In  the  matter  of  the  motion  of  the  United  States  Counsel,  that  all  claimants 
he  required  to  close  the  taking  of  testimony  by  the  1st  day  of  June  next, 

"  1.  The  term  of  this  commission  expires  on  the  22(1  day  of  next  March. 
There  remain,  therefore,  only  ten  months  and  sixteen  days  in  which  to  com- 
plete the  whole  work  of  the  commission. 

"This  time  must  be  distributed  so  as  best  to  secure  the  objects  for 
which  the  convention  was  made,  and  to  promote  the  despatch  of  business. 

"2.  The  claimants  have  had  the  three  mouths  prescribed  by  our  rules 
for  the  taking  of  their  testimony ;  and  pver  and  above  that,  a  period  of  from 
four  and  a  half  to  thirteen  months,  varying  with  the  dates  at  which  their 
memorials  were  filed.  If  we  now  allow  them  till  the  30th  day  of  June  in 
which  to  take  the  testimony  and  have  it  filed  in  the  office  of  the  commis- 
sion, we  certainly  give  them  a  large  share  of  the  remaining  time.  We 
allow  them  till  the  30th  day  June  to  take  and  file  all  the  testimony  and 
evidence,  and  on  that  day  their  time  must  expire ;  and  no  evidence  or 
testimony  can  be  taken  or  filed  after  that  date  except  upon  leave  first 
granted  by  the  commission  for  special  reasons. 

"3.  The  time  for  taking  testimony  by  the  respective  govemments  will 
commence  in  all  cases  on  the  1st  of  July.  Before  that  date  testimony  on 
behalf  of  the  governments  can  be  taken  in  cases  in  which  the  claimants 
have  closed  taking  thoir  testimony ;  and  in  any  case  upon  application  to 
the  commission  and  good  cause  thereof. 

"The  months  of  July,  August,  and  September  are  in  the  hot  season — a 
period  unfavorable  to  the  taking  of  testmony.  It  is  difficult  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  witnesses,  counsel,  and  commissioners  at  that  time.  We 
think  the  request  of  the  United  States  counsel  to  extend  the  time  for  tak- 
ing testimony  beyond  the  three  months  is  reasonable.  We  therefore 
extend  the  time  for  taking  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  two  governments, 
defendants,  to  the  10th  day  of  November.  By  that  day  all  their  testi- 
mony and  evidence  must  be  taken  and  filed  in  the  o&ce  of  the  commis- 
sion, and  after  that  date  none  can  be  taken  and  filed  except  upon  leave 
first  granted  for  special  reasous. 

"4.  After  the  10th  of  November,  if  application  be  made  by  the  claim- 
ants  or  the  governments  for  further  time  to  take  rebutting  or  other  proofs, 
such  applications  must  be  made  immediately,  so  that  the  testimony  can 
bo  taken  and  closed  and  all  the  evidence  be  filed  within  thirty  days. 

"5.  It  is  obvious  that  this  distribution  of  time  leaves  bnii  a  very  short 
period  for  the  oommissioners  to  examine  all  the  evidence  in  all  the  cases 
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and  to  properly  decide  them  and  complete  the  work  of  the  commission, 
especially  if  the  large  mass  of  cases  be  left  to  accumulate  and  to  remain 
undisposed  of  till  December. 

**  To  avoid  such  accumulation  wo  call  the  Attention  of  counsel  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  business,  with  the  hope  that  they  will  immedi- 
ately present  their  briefs  in  all  those  cases  in  which  the  testimony  is 
closed  on  both  sides.  There  are  about  thirty  such  cases,  and  we  shall 
direct  them  to  be  called  this  morning  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they 
may  not  be  got  ready  for  hearing  and  decision  i^  a  few  days. 

"6.  There  are  about  153  cases  in  which  the  claimants  have  closed  the 
taking  of  their  testimony.  In  these  cases  the  Uuited  States  counsel  can 
now  proceed  to  take  testimony.  In  many  cases  we  hope  testimony  has 
already  been  taken.  If  these  cases  could  be  closed  by  the  1st  of  July  and 
then  submitted  to  us  for  decision,  it  would  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
business  towards  the  end  of  the  term  of  the  commission  and  greatly  pro- 
mote the  disposal  of  business. 

"It  will  be  perceived  that  this  order  takes  the  placeof  section  'a'  of  the 
14th  rule,  as  to  the  taking  of  evidence. 

**  Under  this  order  the  claimants  in  case  No.  293,  Gilleau  v.  U.  S. ;  No. 
403,  Sahuc  v.  U.  8. ;  No.  571,  Bassett  v.  U.  S.,  can  have  till  June  30th  to  take 
and  file  their  testimony.'' 

April  28,  1883,  tlie  commission  published  the  following 
orders: 

"Thit  hereafter  all  questions  arising  upon  demurrer  shall  be  heard 
upon  the  final  hearing  upon  the  merits  and  not  otherwise.'' 

**  It  is  ordered  that  hereafter,  in  issuing  commissions,  the  secretaries 
wQl  insert  a  proviso  that  by  order  of  the  commissioners  no  testimony 
shall  be  taken  by  the  commissioners  after  the  26th  day  of  May  unless  a 
special  order  therefor  is  granted  by  the  commission  ; 

"And  that  unless  it  appears  on  the  docket  that  claimant  has  already 
taken  and  filed  depositions  no  commission  shall  issue  and  no  testimony 
shall  be  taken  in  sueh  case  without  a  special  order  therefor. 

It  is  also  ordered  that  where  comniissious  have  already  been  issued  the 
secretaries  shall  immediately  give  notice  to  the  commissioners  that  they 
are  not  permitted  to  take  any  testimony  after  May  26th  unless  a  special 
order  of  the  commission  in  such  case  be  granted  after  this  28th  April 
1883." 

**  By  the  order  of  November  20,  1882,  the  taking  of  testimony  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  was  limited  to  the  3rd  of  February  1883,  and 
the  taking  of  testimony  in  rebuttal  by  the  claimants  to  the  10th  of  March 
1883. 

**  On  the  20th  of  February  1883,  astipulation  in  writing  was  entered  into 
by  the  counsel  of  the  tAvo  governments  that  in  certain  specified  cases,  being 
about  150,  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  defense  and  testimony  in  rebuttal 
by  claimants  might  be  taken  on  or  before  31st  of  March,  and  testimony  in 
reply  to  the  rebutting  testimony  might  be  taken  by  the  United  States  to 
April  20. 

''This  stipulation  of  counsel  was  presented  to  the  commission  and  ap- 
proved. 
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"  By  its  provisions  the  taking  of  testimony  was  to  cease  in  all  cases  on 
the  20th  of  April,  as  in  all  other  oases,  except  those  in  the  stipulation,  it 
was  to  cease  on  the  10th  of  March. 

''  Upon  the  call  of  the  docket  at  the  last  meeting  it  appeared  that  the 
counsel  on  both  sides  had  wholly  disregarded  these  orders,  and  in  plain 
violation  of  them  had  proceeded  to  take  testimony,  and  are  now  taking 
testimony  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  without  loave  of  the  commission, 
without  any  stipulation  in  writing  filed  by  the  secretaries,  without  any 
entry  upon  our  records  of  what  they  were  doing  or  wished  to  do ;  in  short, 
upon  the  mere  verbal  understanding  of  counsel. 

"The  effect  of  this  is  to  substitute  for  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  com- 
mission the  verbal  understanding  of  counsel,  so  that  neither  the  secretaries 
nor  the  commissioners  can  tell  what  is  the  condition  of  any  case  upon  the 
docket,  as  these  verbal  understandings  of  counsel  may  be  alleged  to  be 
operative  and  to  take  all  cases  away  from  the  operation  of  our  rules. 

''Another  effect  is  to  accumulate  a  great  mass  of  unfinished  business  at 
the  close  of  the  time  for  taking  testimony  without  leaving  it  in  the  power 
of  the  commission  to  regulate  and  bring  it  into  order  or  to  discriminate 
between  the  diligent  and  the  negligent,  or  to  so  limit  or  extend  the  times 
of  taking  testimony  as  to  secure  necessary  and  truthful  evidence  and  defeat 
what  may  be  false  or  fraudulent. 

"It  is  alleged  on  behalf  of  counsel  that  the  taking  of  testimony  by 
mutual  consent  of  counsel  greatly  facilitates  their  work.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly true  as  to  the  times  and  places  of  taking  testimony,  and  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  commission  was,  or  might  have  been,  very  useful.  But  such 
consent  could  have  been  had,  and  such  work  done,  under  the  rules  as  well 
as  in  violation  of  them.  The  counsel  presented  their  agreement  in  writing 
in  150  cases,  and  it  was  approved.  If  they  wished  for  a  similar  extension 
in  other  cases  they  should  have  applied  for  it.  If  they  wished  for  further 
time  in  the  cases  named  in  the  stipulation  or  any  of  them,  they  should 
have  asked  for  the  extension  and  shown  their  reasons  for  their  request. 

"It  is  further  said  that  to  cut  off  the  claimants  and  the  defense  from 
taking  testimony  in  the  cases  where  they  have  relied  on  these  verbal  under- 
standings might  work  great  hardship  and  injustice  by  depriving  them  of 
evidence  which  they  otherwise  would  have  taken,  and  which  is  material. 

"  We  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  counsel  in  proceeding  under  these  verbal 
understandings  have  acted  with  the  intent  to  speed  the  work  of  taking 
testimony,  and  that  to  order  them  to  be  Htopped  instantly  and  to  have  no 
testimony  received  that  may  be  taken  under  them  might  work  injustice,. 
But  the  practice  will  eventually  produce  so  much  disorder  and  mischief 
that  it  is  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

"It  is  therefore  ordered  that  upon  the  call  of  the  docket  the  counsel 
state  in  each  case  as  called  whether  there  is  at  this  time  a  verbal  under- 
standing as  to  the  taking  of  testimony,  and  whether  they  wish  to  have 
testimony  taken  under  a  verbal  understanding  up  to  May  26th,  and  the 
cases  being  thus  ascertained  the  time  for  so  taking  testimony  will  be  ex- 
tended in  such  cases  to  Saturday,  the  26th  day  of  May  next,  but  no  new 
understandiugs  or  agreements  may  be  made  hereafter  to  extend  the  time 
beyond  May  26th. 

"  In  all  other  cases  the  time  for  taking  testimony  has  already  expired  by 
our  rules,  and  no  testimony  will  be  permitted  to  be  taken  or  filed,  unless 
upon  the  call  of  the  docket  a  special  order  is  made  extending  the  time. 
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Nor  will  any  docamentaiy  evidence  be  allowed  to  be  filed  by  the  secre- 
taries in  any  case  until  leave  therefore  has  been  granted  by  special  order 
of  the  commission. 

**  In  any  case  an  application  in  writing  may  be  filed  to  extend  the  time 
of  taking  testimony  or  to  file  documentary  evidence,  but  it  must  be  sus- 
tained by  affidavit  showing  good  cause,  and  stating  what  is  the  expected 
evidence;  and  the  commission  will  thereupon  make  such  order  as  they 
deem  right." 

The  commission  on  July  3, 1883^  then  made  the  following 
orders: 

"  The  following  general  rules  are  adopted,  and  they  apply  to  the  cases 
in  which  briefs  have  been  ordered  on  July  2nd  and  Srd,  and  hereafter  to 
all  cases  in  which  briefs  may  be  ordered : 

"1.  If  the  counsel  for  the  claimant,  or  the  counsel  for  the  French  re- 
public, in  cases  against  the  United  States  and  the  counsel  for  claimant  or 
the  counsel  for  the  United  States  in  cases  against  France,  do  not  file  the 
opening  briefs  by  the  time  required,  they  will  be  held  to  have  waived  their 
right  in  such  cases  to  file  both  their  opening  brief  and  their  brief  in  reply 
to  the  brief  of  the  adverse  counsel. 

*'  2.  The  omission  of  counsel  to  file  the  opening  brief  shall  not  prejudice 
the  right  of  the  opposing  counsel  to  file  a  brief;  but  his  right  to  file  a 
brief  must  be  exercised  within  the  time  limited  for  the  brief  in  reply.  If 
the  counsel  of  France  or  of  the  United  States  does  not  tile  his  brief  in 
reply  by  the  time  limited  in  the  case,  his  right  to  file  such  brief  will  be 
held  to  be  waived. 

"3.  If  the  counsel  for  the  French  republic  or  for  the  United  States 
desire  to  be  heard  orally  in  any  case,  they  will  respectively  file  a  notice 
in  writing  that  they  require  to  bo  heard  orally  in  such  case  with  the  sec- 
retaries, within  three  days  after  the  time  fixed  by  our  order  for  the  filing 
of  the  closing  brief  of  the  claimant  in  such  case. 

'<4.  The  secretaries  will  immediately  give  notice  to  the  president  of 
the  commission  of  such  notices  in  writing  to  be  heard  orally.  They  will 
also  keep  a  list  of  all  the  cases  in  which  such  notices  in  writing  are  filed, 
with  the  dates  when  filed. 

^*  5.  The  secretaries  will  not  receive  or  file  any  briefs  unless  they  are 
presented  to  them  to  be  tiled  within  the  times  prescribed  by  our  orders. 

'^6.  The  secretaries  will  forward  to  the  commission  the  cases  and  the 
records  in  which  no  notices  in  writing  for  oral  hearings  are  filed,  as  soon 
as  the  times  for  filing  such  notices  have  expired. 

'*  The  cases  will  then  be  regarded  as  subuiitted  to  us  finally  for  deci- 
sion.'' 

Mr.  Bontwell,  connsel  for  the  United  States,  issued  to  special 
counsel  of  the  United  States  the  following  instructions  in  re- 
gard to  the  taking  of  testimony : 

••French  and  American  Claims  Commission, 

"  Ifashingion,  Z>.  C,  April  IS,  1881. 
"  To  counsel  retained  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  attend  the  examination 
of  witneseee: 

"  The  instructions  to  counsel  can,  at  this  time,  be  only  of  a  general  char- 
acter.   You  are  desired,  in  each  case,  to  see  that  the  testimony  is  taken 
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with  regard  to  all  of  the  several  aspects  which  it  may  assume  when  passed 
upon  by  officers  governed  either  by  the  principles  of  iuternational,  civil, 
or  common  law,  and  for  that  purpose  to  see  that  all  the  facts  attending 
the  loss  complained  of  are  fully  brought  out.  The  primary  and  jurisdic- 
tional questions  are  citizenship;  neutrality,  the  place  and  time  when  the 
property  was  destroyed,  and  the  persons  by  whom  it  was  destroyed.  The 
claimant  must  have  been  a  French  citizen  at  the  time  of  the  loss  com- 
plained of,  in  January  1880,  when  the  treaty  was  concluded,  and  since. 
To  prove  such  citizenship,  it  should  be  shown  that  the  claimant's  parents 
were  French  citizens,  and  you  will  ende«avor  to  ascertain  whether  they 
remained  such  during  his  minority,  for  a  transfer  of  allegiance  by  thum 
before  he  became  of  age  would  probably  carry  the  claimant's  citizenship 
to  the  country  of  his  parents'  adoption.  If  the  claimant  be  a  woman, 
marriage  to  a  foreigner  will  probably  be  held  to  carry  her  citizenship  to 
her  husband's  country.  Various  other  acts  are  held  by  the  laws  of  France 
to  divest  a  citizen  of  that  country  of  all  right  to  protection,  and  are 
points  worthy  of  attention  and  investigation.  Such  are,  the  ownership  of 
slaves  or  any  participation  in  slave  trathc,  with  certain  except! cms  not 
now  pertinent,  and  service  in  any  army  or  office  under  a  foreign  govern- 
ment without  assent  of  the  Government  of  France.  In  this  connection  it 
may  be  well  to  ascertain  whether  the  claimant  is  in  this  country  with 
animo  manendij  and  for  this  purpose  to  in  <  pi  ire  the  reason  of  his  coming, 
his  past  and  present  occupation,  and  whether  he  is  or  has  been  the  owner 
of  land.  Of  course  naturalization  divests  him  of  his  character  of  a  French 
citizen;  and  proof  that  the  claimant  hns  voted  or  held  office,  or  otherwise 
has  exercised  any  right  of  citizenship  in  any  conutry  other  than  France, 
should  be  sought. 

''The  claimant  should  show  that  he  was  not  in  the  service  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  United  States,  and  did  not  give  them  voluntary  aid  and  com- 
fort between  April  13,  1861,  and  August  20,  1866.  The  line  of  cross- 
examination  and  proof  on  this  point  will  be  apparent  to  you.  You  will 
follow  the  claimant  in  his  various  movements  dtiring  this  time  with 
reasonable  particularity,  in  order  to  discover  whether  he  ever  served  in 
any  way  against  the  Tnited  States,  or  voluntarily  aided  the  so-called 
insurgents,  either  by  subscribing  to  their  loans,  supplying  or  quartering 
their  troops,  or  in  any  one  of  the  numerous  mannei-s  which  will  suggest 
themselves  to  you,  or  be  indicated  by  the  course  of  the  examination.  See 
also  that  his  residence  during  this  period  is  shown. 

*'The  place  where  the  loss  occurred  should  be  fixed  with  precision,  as 
well  as  the  time  when  it  occurred,  both  to  avoid  fraud  and  to  enable  the 
agent  and  counsel  of  the  United  States  to  institute  further  investigations 
as  to  the  claim;  and  in  this  connection  it  will  be  well  to  discover  whether 
the  place  was  within  the  lines  of  the  so-called  insurgents,  or  in  their 
possession,  or  whether  it  was  contested  ground. 

"The  damage  must  have  been  inflicted  by  the  anthorities  (civil  or  mili- 
tary) of  the  United  States,  and  this  point  should  be  constantly  bonie  in  mind. 
The  counsel  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  may  contend  that  damage 
inflicted  by  marauders,  or  by  private  soldiers  acting  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility and  without  orders  from  their  superior  officers,  does  not  oonsiitute 
a  cause  of  action  within  the  treaty;  and  this  priiici))Ie  may  be  urged  as 
to  all  other  inferior  servants  of   the  government  occupying  positions 
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analogous  to  that  of  private  soldiers  in  the  army,  and  acting  withont 
orders  from  the  authoritiea  of  the  goyemment.  It  is  believed  that  mnch 
of  the  property  destroyed  was  burned  or  appropriated  by  the  enemies  of 
the  United  States  or  their  sympathizerR,  either  to  prevent  it  from  falling 
int^  the  hands  of  the  United  States  or  from  other  motives.  You  will 
endeavor  to  ascertain  in  each  ease  whether  the  loss  complained  of  was  not 
inflicted  by  these  persons.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1862  orders  were 
given  to  destroy  tobacco  and  cotton  rather  than  to  allow  it  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  United  States,  and  it  has  been  reported  that  many 
planters  set  tire  to  their  own  cotton,  while  others  left  the  task  to  official 
incendiaries.  The  property  was  often  taken  to  certain  repositories  in  the 
woods  or  elsewhere,  there  secreted,  and  when  its  discovery  seemed  im- 
minent, bunied  or  otherwise  destroyed  by  the  owner  or  his  agents.  It  is 
understood  that  deposits  of  cotton  bonght  in  the  interior  for  French 
houses  were  sold  upon  a  stipulation  by  the  buyer  not  to  bring  it  into  the 
market  or  ship  it  without  the  consent  of  the  producer,  who,  with  the 
buyer's  consent,  reserved  the  right  to  destroy  it. 

*'  These  points  will  probably  suggest  to  you  others  which  it  will  be  well 
to  investigate,  and  which  tend  to  show  that  the  loss  complained  of  was 
not  inflicted  by  the  authorities  of  the  United  StatcH,  but  was  either 
caused  by  acts  of  unauthorized  pillage  or  by  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  their  aid. 

^'Claims  arising  from  injuries  caused  by  bombardment  of  the  towns 
of  the  enemy,  or  in  other  ordinary  operations  of  war,  such  as  the  passage 
of  armies  or  the  erection  of  fortifications;  claims  for  property  available  to 
the  enemy  for  military  purposes  and  intentionally  destroyed  in  enemy's 
country  to  weaken  them;  claims  for  property  incidentally  involved  in  the 
destruction  of  public  stores,  works,  and  means  of  transportation  of  the 
enemy;  claims  for  timber  felled  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  cover;  claims 
for  property  alleged  to  have  been  wantonly  and  without  military  necessity 
destroyed  in  enemy's  country,  are  thought  by  the  counsel  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  not  to  be  valid.  In  short,  it  may  be  urged  that  no 
claim  shcmld  be  sustained  which  arises  out  of  lawful  acts  of  war  com- 
mitted in  territory  not  actually  reclaimed  and  in  the  possession  of  the 
United  States,  or  from  acts  which  were  the  ordinary  results  incident  to 
the  march  of  an  invading  army  in  a  hostile  territory,  with  no  proof  of 
appropriation  by  the  United  States. 

**  As  the  commission  have  not  yet  decided  upon  the  measure  by  which 
damages  will  be  computed,  you  are  requested  to  take  very  full  testimony 
on  this  point,  so  that  the  facts  may  be  present  to  decide  each  case,  with- 
out dela3',  upon  the  doctrine  which  shall  hereafter  be  laid  down.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  specific  instructions  as  to  each  case,  but  a  probalde 
claim  may  be  supposed,  for  illustration  simply,  which  may  aid  you  in 
yonr  duties.  For  example :  Claim  for  cattle  seized.  At  the  time  of  seizure 
it  was  impossible  to  send  the  cattle  to  any  market  or  to  sell  them.  Had  it 
been  possible  to  sell  them  at  that  time,  an  exorbitant  price  would  have 
been  obtained.  When  it  became  possible  to  send  them  to  a  market,  the 
price  immediately  fell.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  advised  that  tes- 
timony be  taken  which  shall  show  the  impossibility  of  getting  the  cattle 
to  a  market  or  selling  them  at  the  time  of  seizure,  and  how  long  that 
state  of  affairs  continued ;  the  average  prices  at  the  usual  market  for  a 
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reasonable  time  previoasto  the  interraption  of  the  trade,  and  for  a  reason- 
able time  after  it  was  resumed ;  the  cost  of  transportation  and  of  keeping 
the  cattle ;  the  general  expenses  of  selling  them,  and  any  other  details 
which  may  occur  to  counsel  as  a  proper  set-off  against  the  gross  price  at 
a  sale. 

"You  will  also  inquire  whether  the  claimant  has  ever  presented  his 
claim  to  any  court  or  other  authority  of  either  goyernmeut;  and  if  so, 
discover,  if  possible,  what  action  was  taken  on  it. 

''After  concluding  the  examination  in  any  case  you  are  requested  to 
send,  without  delay,  to  the  agent  and  counsel  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  a  concise  report  of  the  testimony  taken,  with  any  remarks  you  may 
deem  it  advisable  to  make. 

"Your  attention  is  called  to  subdivision  d  of  Rule  XIV.,  of  which  you 
will  avail  yourself  without  further  instructions,  should  you  deem  it  proper 
to  do  so.     You  will  also  notice  subdivisions  e,  /,  </,  and  h  of  that  rule. 

''As  the  time  is  limited  within  which  all  cases  before  this  commission 
shall  be  decided,  you  are  requested  to  facilitate  the  counsel  for  claimant 
in  taking  testimony,  as  far  as  you  can  do  so  without  injury  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States.  For  that  purpose,  after  legal  notice  has  been  given 
in  Washington  and  you  have  been  instructed  to  attend  the  examination 
on  behalf  of  this  government  in  any  case,  you  may,  if  you  think  proper 
and  are  requested  to  do  so,  agree  upon  a  day  to  take  the  testimony  differ- 
ent from  that  named  in  the  notice,  and  agree  generally  with  opposing 
counsel  as  to  adjournments  and  other  matters  of  detail  which  may  arise  in 
the  progress  of  the  examination  before  the  commissioner. 

"  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  state  in  conclusion  that  you  are  to  use 
your  best  efforts  to  prevent  the  commissioners  from  being  imposed  upon 
by  fraudulent  or  exaggerated  claims,  or  by  claims  over  which  they  have 
no  jurisdiction. 

"Geo.  S.  Boutwell, 
'* Agent  and  Counsel  on  the  part  of  tht  United  States. 
"John  Davis, 

'UesH  Counsel,  fc." 

The  mixed  commission  ander  the  conven- 
TheVeniwuclanCom.  tion  between  the  United  States  and  Venezuela, 
S^^isJT''"'"  ^^  December  5,  1885,  adopted  the  following 
rules : 

'^  Rules  of  the  Commission  for  the  Settlement  of  Claims  under  the  Conrenii4m  of 
December  5, 1885,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United  States 
of  Venezuela, 

"  I.  The  claims  shall  be  entered  in  a  docket,  provided  for  the  purpose,  in 
the  order  of  their  presentation  recognized  in  Article  II.  of  the  convention, 
and  shall  bo  numbered  consecutively  beginning  with  the  claim  first  pre- 
sented, as  No.  1.    The  style  in  each  case  shall  be: 

" ,  claimant, 

"No ,  against 

''The  United  States  of  ^'euezuela. 
"II.  There  shall  be  tiled  in  each  case  (if  not  already  done),  on  or  before 
the  first  Monday  in  October  1889,  a  petition  setting  forth  in  plain  and 
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concise  terms,  and  withont  repetition,  the  facts  constitating  the  grounds 
of  the  claim  and  relied  on  as  entitling  the  claimant  to  relief  under  the 
convention ;  hut  the  commission,  for  cause  shown,  may  extend  the  time 
for  the  tiling  of  such  petition. 

**  III.  If  the  claim  be  on  account  of  alleged  loss  or  damage  as  to  a  number 
of  articles,  kinds,  or  items  of  property,  the  amount  of  loss  or  damage  on 
account  of  each,  exclusive  of  interest,  must  be  stated;  and  in  all  cases 
claims  for  interest  must  be  separately  specified,  with  the  rate  demanded 
and  time  covered.  If  fche  claim,  or  any  part  thereof,  is  alleged  to  have 
arisen  from  acts  upon  the  high  seas,  the  names  of  the  vessels  concerned, 
the  part  taken  by  each,  with  the  names  of  the  commanding  officerS|  and  in 
the  service  of  what  governments  respectively  engaged,  with  proper  dates 
and  localities,  must  be  stated. 

''lY.  If  any  transfer  of  a  claim,  or  any  part  thereof,  has  occurred,  the 
petition  must  state  how,  when,  by  what  means,  for  what  consideration, 
and  to  and  by  whom  the  same  has  been  made. 

"  V.  The  petition  must  also  state  whether  any  claimant,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, or  any  other  person  heretofore  entitled  or  claiming  to  be  entitled 
to  the  claim,  or  any  part  thereof,  ever  received  any,  and  if  so  what  sum  of 
money  for  or  on  account  of  such  claim  or  part  thereof,  and  when  and  from 
whom  the  same  was  received,  and  whether  the  claim,  or  any  part  thereof, 
was  ever  presented  to  any  tribunal  other  than  to  the  former  mixed  com- 
mission, and  if  so  what  disposition  was  made  thereof  by  such  tribunal. 

''VI.  Where  the  claim  is  for  the  property  taken,  lost,  or  injured,  for 
which  any  voucher,  receipt,  memorandum,  or  other  writing  was  given, 
a  copy  thereof  must  be  attached  to  the  petition,  or  reason  assigned  for  not 
doing  so ;  if  not  attached,  the  names  of  the  parties  to  it  and  its  substance 
roust  be  given. 

''VII.  The  petition  must  conclude  with  a  distinct  statement  of  the 
amount  due  the  claimant  for  each  item  of  loss  or  damage  and  the  interest 
claimed  thereon,  the  aggregate  amount  claimed,  the  sum  paid  thereon  if 
any,  and  the  balance  for  which  judgment  is  asked. 

'*  VIII.  The  petition  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  or  afiQrmation  of  the 
claimant,  or  by  one  of  the  several  claimants,  or,  if  a  corporation  or  joint- 
stock  company,  by  a  principal  officer  thereof,  before  some  officer  authorized 
by  the  laws  of  the  place  to  administer  oaths ;  or,  in  case  of  the  absence 
from  the  United  States  of  such  claimant  or  officer,  the  same  may  be  verified 
by  a  duly  authorized  agent  or  attorney. 

''IX.  A  petition  may  be  amended  at  any  time  before  final  hearing  upon 
leave  granted  by  the  commission. 

"X.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  United  States  of  Venezuela  in  any 
case  to  deny  the  allegations  of  the  petition  or  the  validity  of  any  claim. 
But  a  general  denial  thereof  shall  be  entered  of  record  by  the  secretary, 
as  of  course,  and  thereby  all  the  material  allegations  of  the  petition  shaH 
be  considered  as  put  io  issue,  and  the  claimant  shall  be  required  to  estab- 
lish them  by  legal  and  sufficient  evidence.  An  answer  to  a  petition  may 
be  filed,  in  which  case  such  order  will  be  made  respecting  further  plead- 
ings in  the  case  as  may  be  deemed  proper.  A  demurrer  general  or  special 
may  be  interposed  to  any  petition  or  answer. 

"XI.  No  evideuce  or  information  in  the  nature  thereof  will  be  received, 
except  such  as  shall  be  furnished  by  or  through  the  respective  govern- 
ments. 
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*'  XII.  Additional  testimony  may  be  taken  in  the  form  of  ilepoBition.  The 
party  desiring  to  take  it  shall  give  ten  days'  notice  thereof,  stating  par- 
ticularly the  place  and  time  of  taking  the  same,  the  names  and  residences 
of  the  witnesses  intended  to  be  examined,  and  the  subject  of  the  exam- 
ination. The  adverse  party  may  appear  and  cross-examine.  Alter  the 
deposition  has  been  completed  pursuant  to  such  notice  the  adverse  party 
may  take  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses  in  that  vicinity,  giving  twenty- 
four  hours'  notice  thereof  to  the  opposing  party,  his  attorney  or  agent, 
with  a  list  of  the  witnesses  proposed  to  be  examined.  And  the  same  offi- 
cer shall  take  the  testimony  of  such  witnesses  as  in  continuation  of  snch 
deposition.  Each  witness  shall  state  whether  he  is  concerned  in  the 
claim  in  controversy,  and  if  so  how,  and  whether  he  is  related  in  business 
or  otherwise  to  the  claimant. 

**Any  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths  by  the  law  of  the  place  may 
take  such  de2)08ition.  He  shall  first  swear  (or  affirm)  the  witness  to  tell 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  relative  to  the  cause 
in  which  ho  is  about  to  testify.  He  shall  then  write  the  questions  desired, 
following  each  with  the  answer  of  the  witness  thereto,  giving  in  every 
instance  the  exact  words  of  the  latter.  If  the  attorney  or  agent  of  either 
party  make  any  suggestion  to  the  witness  under  examination  as  to  hia 
answer,  the  officer  shall  note  the  suggestion  in  the  deposition.  As  soon  as 
completed  the  witness  shall  subscribe  his  deposition  and  write  his  name 
on  the  margin  of  each  sheet  containing  any  part  of  it. 

''The  officer  shall  give  the  .style  of  the  case  in  the  caption  of  the  deposi- 
tion and  note  the  time  and  place  of  taking  the  same,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  attorneys  or  agi'uts  appearing  for  the  several  parties.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  deposition  he  shall  certify  over  his  official  signature 
and  seal  (if  he  have  one)  that  the  witnesses  were  duly  sworn  (or  affirmed) 
as  required  in  this  rule  before  being  exumined;  that  he  wrote  the  ques- 
tions and  the  answers  which  they  severally  gave  thereto;  saw  them  sign 
the  deposition,  and  that  it  was  taken  at  the  time  and  place  specified  in 
the  caption.  When  the  deposition  shall  have  been  completed  and  authen- 
ticated as  aforesaid  he  shall  forthwith  inclose  the  same  in  an  envelope  or 
packet,  on  which,  after  being  duly  sealed,  ho  shall  indorse  the  title  of  the 
case  and  the  names  of  the  witnesses  examined,  and,  having  addressed  the 
same  to  the  commission  at  Washington,  1).  C,  deposit  it  in  the  proper 
post-office  duly  stamped.  When  received  by  the  commission  it  may  be 
opened  by  the  secretary  at  the  recjnest  ot  either  party. 

''  XIII.  The  commission  may  at  any  time  specially  authorize  testimony  to 
be  taken  upon  written  interrogatories  orcitherwise,  and  may  also,  on  motion 
or  of  its  own  accord,  order  any  claimant  or  witness  to  appear  personally 
before  it  for  examination  or  cross-examination.  Leading  questions  must 
not  be  pnt  to  a  witness  by  the  party  calling  him,  and  the  officer  who  takes 
a  deposition,  while  noting  any  objection  of  counsel  to  any  question  or 
answer,  shall  not  pass  upon  the  same,  but  shall  record  the  question  or 
answer  as  if  unobjected  to. 

*'XIV.  On  motion,  any  testimony  or  matter  that  is  improper,  irrelevant, 
immaterial,  or  scandalous  shall  be  stricken  from  the  record. 

"XV.  The  rules  of  evidence  as  to  the  competency,  relevancy,  and  effect 
of  the  same  shall  be  determined  by  the  commission  with  reference  to  the 
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convention  nnder  which  it  is  created,  the  laws  of  the  two  nations,  the 
public  law,  and  these  rules. 

*'Xyi.  When  an  original  paper  on  file  in  the  archives  of  either  govern- 
ment can  not  conveniently  be  withdrawn  a  duly  certified  copy  may  be 
received  in  evidence  in  lieu  thereof. 

'*XVII.  The  docket  will  be  called  on  the  first  Monday  of  October  1889, 
and  the  cases  taken  up  for  consideration  in  their  order.  If  a  case  be  not 
ready  for  hearing  when  called,  it  will  be  passed  to  the  heel  of  the  docket, 
unless,  for  cause  shown,  other  disposition  be  made  thereof.  Like  calls  and 
disposition  of  cases  will  be  made  at  stated  times. 

'*The  order  and  mode  of  procedure  which  obtain  in  courts  of  Justice  of 
both  countries  will  be  observed  in  proceedings  before  the  commission  so 
far«s  practicable  and  consistent  with  the  convention  and  these  rules. 

''  XVIII.  The  secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mission in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose  for  each  day  of  its  session, 
which  shall  be  read  at  its  next  meeting,  and  if  no  objection  be  made,  or 
when  corrected  if  correction  be  needed,  it  shall  be  approved  and  subscribed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  commission  and  countersubscribed  by  the  secretary. 

"He  shall  keep  a  notice  book,  in  which  entries  may  be  made  by  the 
counsel  for  either  government,  and  when  made  shall  be  notice  to  the  oppos- 
ing counsel  and  all  concerned. 

*'He  shall  provide  a  book  of  printed  forms,  under  the  direction  of  the 
cooamission,  in  which  shall  be  recorded  its  several  awards  or  decisions 
signed  by  the  commissioners  concurriug  therein. 

''He  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  papers,  documents,  and  books  of  the 
commission,  under  its  direction,  and  shall  keep  the  same  safe  and  in 
methodical  order. 

'*  Upon  each  paper  received  by  the  commission  he  shall  indorse  the  date 
of  receipt  and  enter  a  minute  thereof  in  the  docket  in  the  proper  case, 
and  he  shall  make  brief  memoranda  in  such  docket  under  the  proper 
case  of  all  orders  of  the  commission,  with  appropriate  dates  respecting 
sncb  case.  While  affording  every  reasonable  opportunity  and  facility  to 
parties  and  their  counsel  to  inspect  and  make  extracts  from  papers  and 
records,  he  shall  permit  none  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  files  of  the  com- 
mission or  taken  from  its  office,  except  by  its  direction  duly,  entered  of 
record. 

"XIX.  The  docket,  minutes  of  proceedings,  and  record  of  awards  or  deci- 
sions shall  be  kept  in  duplicate,  both  in  English  and  Spanish,  one  of  which 
shall  be  delivered  to  each  government  at  the  close  of  the  commission.'' 

October  21, 1889,  Little,  commissioner,  for  the  commission, 
delivered  the  following  opinion  on  an  application  for  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  foregoing  rules: 

**  1.  Several  suggestions  have  been  urged,  arguendo,  upon  our  attention, 
by  counsel  representing  various  claimants,  touching  the  jurisdiction, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  commission  under  the  convention,  with  a  view 
to  a  modification  of  the  rules  hertofore  promulgated,  to  conform  to  the 
suggestions,  should  the  latter  be  concurred  in. 

"It  is  urged  that  the  present  commission  was  created  to  revieto  the 
awards  of  the  former  one,  and  not  to  consider  and  pass  upon  claims  sub- 
mitted as  res  novaf,  and  that  certain  presumptions  favorable  to  former 
5627— Vol.  3 7 
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awardees  result.  Other  considerations,  involving  a  construction  of  the 
treaty  in  some  particulars,  are  presented. 

''The  propositions  so  urged  are  not,  in  our  opinion,  proper  suhject- 
matter  for  rules  of  procedure.  We  have  .not,  therefore,  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  enter  upon  their  examination  with  a  view  of  reaching  a  conclusion 
as  to  their  soundness.  They  may  call  for  solution  in  the  several  cases  to 
be  heard  but  not  generally  when  no  claim  in  particular  is  under  considera- 
tion. The  questions  presented  may  atfect  substautial  private  interestSi 
and  the  parties  concerned  may  hav'e  the  right  to  be  heard  as  to  them. 
They  can  not,  therefore,  be  settled  by  general  rules. 

''Obviously,  we  would  not  be  warranted  in  carrying  into  the  roles  any- 
thing that  might  operate  to  forestall  or  preclude  a  party  from  urging 
whatever  may  seem  to  him,  according  to  the  treaty,  proper  matter  for 
consideration,  when  his  claim  or  contention  is  under  hearing.  Should  he 
then  go  beyond  the  limits  of  proper  inquiry,  or  misconceive  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  commissiou,  correction  can  be  made,  if  necessary. 

"2.  It  is  also  urged  that  the  commission  is  bound  to  consider  and  deter- 
mine every  claim  submitted  to  it  under  the  treaty,  whether  represented 
or  not,  and  whether  any  petition  has  been  filed  as  to  it,  or  not. 

"We  do  not  care,  in  advance,  to  express  an  opinion  on  this  point.  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  there  is  nothing  to  the  contrary  expressed 
in  the  rules.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  nobody  is  bound  to  do  an 
impossible  thing. 

"Claimants  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  time  for  the 
transaction  of  the  business  committed  to  the  commission  is  limited,  and 
that  their  assistance  is  needed  to  render  certain  its  completion  within 
that  time.  We  think  the  commission  has  the  authority,  ex  necesaitafef  to 
make  and  enforce  such  reasonable  rules  as  will  insure  every  claimant  an 
opportunity,  at  least,  within  the  designated  period  to  have  his  claim  heard 
and  determined  with  such  deliberation  as  a  just  regard  for  the  rights  of 
all  concerned  may  demand. 

"  The  rules  relating  to  petitions  and  their  contents  seem  to  us  to  be  such 
as  will  operate  to  this  end.  If  any  claimant  bo  unwilling  to  conform  to 
them,  and  the  commission  in  consequence  be  so  delayed  in  its  work  ns  that 
his  case  shall  not  be  concluded  when  the  commission  expires,  we  trust  the 
fault  may  not  be  ours. 

"3.  There  were  other  matters  discussed,  but  we  fail  to  see  in  them  any 
cause  for  modifying  the  rules. 

"  Should  change  or  addition  be  deemed  desirable  hereafter,  the  way  will 
be  open. 

"In  this  connection,  and  as  tending  to  clearness  of  understanding  in 
respect  of  some  matters  referred  to  by  counsel,  we  announce,  subject  to 
modification,  that — 

"  Each  claim  referred  to  iu  article  two  of  the  convention  and  submitted 
to  the  commission  will  be  taken  up  under  the  rules  and  heard  and  consid- 
ered, primarily,  at  least,  as  an  entirety  or  unit. 

"  When  the  finding  therein  is  against  Venezuela,  and  several  persons 
show,  by  petition  or  petitions,  themselves  to  be  '  claimants '  in  respect 
thereto,  within  the  meanin.i^  of  the  treaty,  or  to  have  '  vested  rights '  under 
article  nine  thereof,  the  questions  raised,  ko  far  as  they  fall  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  commission,  will  then  be  determined.'' 
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The  commission  under  the  convention  be- 

^OOTTratoTrtniSw'  ^^^^  ^^®  United  States  and  Chile  of  August 
'  7, 1892,  adopted  the  following  rules: 

**Bule8  of  the  CammUsion  for  the  Settlement  of  Claims  under  the  Convention  of 
August  1,  1892,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Bepuhlic  of 
Chile. 

"  I.  The  claims  shaH  be  entered  in  the  docket  provided  for  tho  purpose 
in  their  order  of  presentation,  and  shall  be  numbered  consecutively,  begin- 
ning with  the  claim  first  presented  as  number  one.  The  style  of  each  case 
shaU  be: 

,  claimant, 

No.  — ,  aj^ainst 

The  Republic  of  Chile : 

or 

,  claimant, 

No.  — ,  against 
The  United  States. 

**  n.  The  claimant  shall  file  in  the  office  of  the  commission,  at  any  time 
before  tho  ninth  day  of  December  1893,  a  memorial  setting  forth  in  plain 
and  concise  terms,  and  without  repetition,  the  facts  constituting  the 
grounds  of  the  claim  and  relied  on  as  entitling  tho  claimant  to  relief  under 
the  convention,  filing  also  therewith  all  documents  in  his  possession  and 
at  bis  command;  but  the  commission,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  extend 
the  time  for  filing  such  memorial. 

*'  III.  a.  This  memorial  shall  state  the  name  and  present  residence  of  the 
claimant,  and  the  place  of  his  residence  at  the  time  when  the  acts  com- 
plained of  occurred ; 

"  h.  Also  whether  the  claimant  is  at  the  time  he  files  his  memorial  a 
citizen  of  Chile  or  of  the  United  States,  by  birth  or  naturalization,  and 
whether  he  was  such  when  the  claim  originated ; 

**  0.  Also  a  clear  and  detailed  statement  of  the  cause  of  action— that  is 
to  Bay,  the  amount  claimed,  the  place  and  date  of  the  acts  from  which  it 
originated,  the  kind,  quantity,  and  value  of  the  property  destroyed  or  iu- 
jnred,  the  kind  of  money  in  which  the  damage  is  estimated,  and  all  the 
facts  and  circumstances  in  regard  to  the  loss  or  damage  for  which  indem- 
nity is  asked;  and  also,  if  known  to  the  claimant,  the  name,  rank,  or  em- 
ployment of  the  persons  committing  the  acts  complained  of. 

**  d.  All  claims  for  interest  shall  be  separately  stated,  including  the  rate 
demanded  and  the  time  covered. 

"  e.  If  the  claim  or  any  part  thereof  is  alleged  to  have  arisen  from  acts 
upon  the  high  sesis,  the  names  of  the  vessels  concerued,  the  part  taken  by 
each,  with  the  names  of  the  commanding  officers,  if  known,  and  in  the 
service  of  what  governments  respectively  engaged,  with  proper  dates  and 
localities,  must  be  stated. 

"/.  If  any  transfer  of  the  claim  or  any  part  thereof  has  occurred,  the 
memorial  must  state  how,  when,  by  what  means,  for  what  consideration, 
and  to  and  by  whom  the  same  has  been  made. 

**g.  If  the  claim  is  for  property  taken,  lost,  or  injured,  for  which  any 
voucher,  receipt,  memorandum,  or  any  writing  was  given,  a  copy  thereof 
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must  be  attached  to  the  memorial,  or  reason  assigned  for  not  so  doing.  If 
not  attached,  the  names  of  the  parties  to  it  and  its  substance  must  be 
given. 

**h.  If  the  claim  is  made  in  behalf  of  a  corporation  or  joint-stock  com- 
pany or  partnership,  the  nationality  of  the  same  and  its  domicil  must  be 
stated;  and  if  the  claimant  is  not  a  corporation  or  joint-stock  company, 
the  name  of  each  person  interested  both  at  the  date  the  claim  accrued 
and  at  the  date  of  verifying  the  memorial,  with  the  proportion  of  each 
person's  interest,  must  be  stated. 

''  t.  The  claimant  must  also  state  in  the  memorial  whether  he  has  re- 
ceived any  sum  of  money  or  any  other  equivalent  or  indemnity  for  the 
whole  or  part  of  his  losses  or  damages  suffered,  and  if  so,  w^hen  and  from 
whom  the  same  was  received,  and  also  whether  the  claim  was  ever  pre- 
sented to  any  tribunal  of  the  United  States  or  Chile,  and  if  so,  what  dispo- 
sition thereof  was  made  by  such  tribunal. 

"j.  The  memorial  must  conclude  with  the  distinct  statement  of  the 
amount  due  to  claimant  for  each  cause  of  action,  and  the  interest  claimed 
thereon,  the  aggregate  amount  and  kind  of  money  claimed,  the  sum  paid 
thereon,  if  any,  and  the  balance  for  which  judgment  is  asked. 

"IV,  The  memorial  shall  be  verified  by  an  oath  or  affirmation  of  the 
claimant,  or  by  one  of  the  several  claimants,  or  if  a  corporation  or  joint- 
stock  association  by  a  principal  officer  thereof,  before  some  officer  author- 
ized by  the  laws  of  the  place  where  verified  to  administer  oaths,  or  before  a 
diplomatic  or  consular  agent  of  either  government.  In  case  of  impossibil- 
ity, absence,  or  any  other  reasonable  and  legitimate  cause  the  verification 
can  not  be  made  by  the  claimant,  the  same  may  be  verified  by  a  duly  author- 
ized agent,  attorney,  or  legal  representative. 

'*  y .  Memorials  may  be  amended  at  any  time  before  final  submission  npon 
leave  granted  by  the  commission,  but  such  amendment  shall  not  include 
a  new  or  different  cause  of  action. 

**  YI.  If  the  claim  should  be  preferred  through  an  agent  or  legal  represent- 
ative, his  authority  to  act  must  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  com> 
mission  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  country  under  which  he  is 
appointed. 

**  y  II.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  defendant  government  in  any  case 
to  deny  the  allegations  of  the  petition  or  the  validity  of  any  claim.  But  a 
general  denial  thereof  shall  be  entered  of  record  by  the  Secretaries,  as  of 
course,  and  thereby  all  the  material  allegations  of  the  petition  shall  be 
considered  as  put  in  issue,  and  the  claimant  shall  be  required  to  establish 
them  by  legal  and  sufficient  evidence. 

'^  yill.  The  filing  of  the  memorial  shall  be  entered  in  the  notice  book 
mentioned  in  Rule  XXI.  Within  six  days  from  the  filing  thereof  the  coun- 
sel or  agent  of  the  respondent  country  may  file  any  demurrer  or  motion 
thereto,  together  with  his  arf;iiment  in  support  of  the  same;  within  six 
days  thereafter  the  counsel  or  agent  for  the  opposing  government  shall 
file  his  reply  thereto,  and  the  same  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  commission 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

**  IX.  If  the  agent  for  the  respondent  government  desires  to  file  a  special 
answer  to  any  memorial,  he  shall  do  so  within  five  days  after  the  decision 
of  the  commission  on  the  demurrer  or  motion,  together  with  all  docu- 
mentary evidence  justifying  his  answer.    In  case  no  demurrer  or  motion 
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is  filed  the  respondeDt  government  may  have  fifteen  days  from  the  filing 
of  the  memorial  to  file  a  special  answer,  and  if  no  special  answer  is  filed 
within  said  fifteen  days  the  secretaries  shall  enter  of  record  a  general 
denial;  as  provided  in  Rale  VII. 

"X.  Within  seventy-five  days  after  the  answer,  special  or  general,  the 
claimant  shall  complete  his  proofs;  and  within  seventy-five  ^ays  after  the 
claimant  announces  his  proofs  are  complete  the  respondent  government 
must  complete  its  testimony  in  defence.  The  commission  may  allow  tes- 
timony in  rebuttal  if  necessary.  The  commission  may  make  orders  as  to 
the  limit  of  time  within  which  arguments  and  briefs  shall  be  made  after 
the  proofs  are  complete. 

"XI.  No  evidence  or  information  in  the  nature  thereof  will  bo  received, 
except  such  as  shall  be  furnished  by  or  through  the  respective  govern- 
ments. 

"  XII.  Additional  testimony  may  be  taken  in  the  form  of  deposition.  The 
party  desiring  to  take  it  shall  give  ten  days'  notice  thereof  if  taken  in  the 
United  States,  and  thirty-five  days  if  taken  outside  of  the  United  States, 
stating  particularly  the  place  and  time  of  taking  the  same,  the  names  aud 
residences  of  the  witnesses  intended  to  be  examined,  aud  the  subject  of 
the  examination.  The  adverse  party  may  appear  and  cross-examine. 
After  the  deposition  has  been  completed  pursuant  to  such  notice  the 
adverse  party  may  take  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses  in  that  vicinity, 
giving  twenty-four  hours'  notice  thereof  to  the  opposing  party,  his  attor- 
ney or  agent,  with  a  list  of  the  witnesses  proposed  to  be  examined.  And 
the  same  officer  shall  take  the  testimony  of  such  witnesses  as  in  continua- 
tion of  such  deposition.  Each  witness  shall  state  whether  he  is  concerned 
in  the  claim  in  controversy,  and  if  so  how,  and  whether  he  is  related  in 
business  or  otherwise  to  the  claimant. 

"  Such  deposition  shall  be  taken  by  any  officer  competent  under  the  laws 
of  the  place  where  taken.  He  shall  first  swear  (or  affirm)  the  witness  to 
tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  relative  to  the 
cause  in  which  he  is  about  to  testify.  He  shall  then  write  the  questions 
desired,  following  each  with  the  answer  of  the  witness  thereto,  giving  in 
every  inslance  the  exact  words  of  the  latter.  If  the  attorney  or  agent  of 
either  party  make  any  suggestion  to  the  witness  under  examination  as  to 
his  answer,  the  officer  shall  note  the  suggestion  in  the  deposition.  As  soon 
as  completed  the  witness  shall  subscribe  his  deposition  and  write  his  name 
on  the  margin  of  each  sheet  containing  any  part  of  it. 

"  The  officer  shall  give  the  style  of  the  case  in  the  caption  of  the  depo- 
sition, and  note  the  time  and  place  of  taking  the  same,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  attorneys  or  agents  appearing  for  the  several  parties. 

''At  the  conclusion  of  the  deposition  he  shall  certify  over  his  official 
signature  and  seal  (if  he  have  one),  furnishing  evidence  of  his  official 
character  with  his  certificate,  that  the  witnesses  were  duly  sworn  (or 
affirmed)  as  required  in  this  rule  before  being  examined :  that  he  wrote  the 
questions  and  the  answers  which  they  severally  gave  thereto ;  saw  them 
sign  the  deposition,  and  that  it  was  taken  at  the  time  aud  place  specified 
in  the  caption.  When  the  deposition  shall  have  been  completed  and 
authenticated  as  aforesaid  ho  shall  forthwith  inclose  the  same  in  an 
envelope  or  packet,  on  which,  after  being  duly  sealed,  he  shall  indorse  the 
title  of  the  case  and  the  names  of  the  witnesses  examined,  and,  having 
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addressed  the  same  to  the  commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  deposit  it  in 
the  proper  post-office  duly  stamped.  When  received  by  the  commission  it 
may  be  opened  by  the  secretaries  at  the  request  of  either  party. 

^*  XIII.  The  commission  may  at  any  time  specially  authorize  testimony  to 
be  taken  upon  written  interrogatories  or  otherwise,  and  may  also,  on  motion 
or  of  its  own  accord,  authorize  any  claimant  or  witness  to  appear  person- 
ally before  it  for  examination  or  cross-examination.  Leading  questions 
must  not  be  put  to  a  witness  by  the  party  calling  him,  and  the  officer  who 
takes  a  deposition,  while  noting  any  objection  of  counsel  to  any  question 
or  answer,  shall  not  pass  upon  the  same,  but  shall  record  the  question  or 
answer  as  if  unobjected  to. 

''XIV.  On  motion  any  testimony  or  matter  that  is  improper,  irrelevanty 
immaterial,  or  scandalous  shall  be  stricken  from  the  record. 

**  XV.  The  rules  of  evidence  as  to  the  competency,  relevancy,  and  effect 
of  the  same  shall  be  determined  by  the  commission,  with  reference  to  the 
convention  under  which  it  is  created,  the  laws  of  the  two  nations,  the 
public  law,  and  these  rules. 

'*XVI.  When  an  original  paper  on  file  in  the  archives  of  either  govern- 
ment can  not  conveniently  be  withdrawn  a  duly  certified  copy  may  be 
received  in  evidence  in  lieu  thereof.  Public  official  documents,  laws  and 
decrees,  published  by  authority  of  either  government,  may  be  received  in 
evidence,  subject  to  objection  as  to  relevancy,  without  further  authentica- 
tion. 

*'  XVII.  Motions,  demurrers,  and  written  arguments  shall  be  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Memorials  shall  be  in  English  and  Spanish.  All  depositiouH 
which  may  be  taken  outside  of  the  United  States  under  these  rules  shall 
be  taken  in  the  language  which  the  witness  ordinarily  uses,  and  if  in  any 
language  other  than  the  English,  the  testimony  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a  faithful  translation  into  English.  All  documentary  evidence  shall  be 
submitted  in  the  original  language  in  which  it  is  written,  and  if  in  Spanish, 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  faithful  translation  into  English. 

''XVIII.  The  claimant  shall  file  with  his  original  memorial  at  least 
twenty  copies  thereof  printed  in  English  and  twenty  in  Spanish.  All 
pleadings  and  arguments  and  briefs  of  the  agents  and  counsel  of  the  respec- 
tive governments  shall  be  printed  by  the  commission,  together  with  such 
other  documents  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  necessary. 

*'XIX.  The  commission  may,  upon  reasonable  cause  being  shown,  extend 
the  time  for  pleading,  argument,  or  taking  evidence  in  any  case. 

"XX.  The  order  and  mode  of  procedure  which  obtain  in  courta  of  Jus- 
tice of  both  countries  will  be  observed  in  proceedings  before  the  commis- 
sion so  far  as  practicable  and  consistent  with  the  convention  and  these 
rules. 

"XXI.  The  secretaries  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
commission  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose  for  each  day  of  its  session, 
which  shall  be  read  at  its  next  meeting,  and,  if  no  objection  be  made,  or 
when  corrected  if  correction  be  needed,  it  shall  be  approved  and  subscribed 
by  the  president  of  the  commission  and  oountersubscribed  by  the  secre- 
taries. 

"They  shall  keep  a  notice  book,  in  which  entries  may  be  made  by  the 
counsel  for  either  government,  and  when  made  shall  be  notice  to  the 
opposing  counsel  and  all  concerned. 
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"They  shall  provide  a  book  of  priDted  forms,  under  the  direction  of  the 
commission,  in  which  shall  be  recorded  its  several  awards  or  decisions 
signed  by  the  commissioners  concurring  therein. 

''They  shall  be  the  custodians  of  the  papers,  documents,  and  the  books 
of  the  commission,  under  it«  direction,  and  shall  keep  the  same  safe  and 
in  methodical  order. 

"Upon  each  paper  received  by  the  commission  they  shall  indorse  the 
date  of  receipt  and  enter  a  minute  thereof  in  the  docket  in  the  proper 
case,  and  they  shall  make  brief  memoranda  in  such  docket  under  the 
proper  case  of  all  orders  of  the  commission,  with  appropriate  dates  re- 
speeting  such  case.  While  affording  every  reasonable  opportunity  and 
facility  to  parties  and  their  counsel  to  inspect  and  make  extracts  from 
papers  and  records,  they  shall  permit  none  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  files 
of  the  commission  or  taken  from  its  office,  except  by  its  direction  duly 
entered  of  record. 

"XXII.  The  docket,  minutes  of  proceedings,  and  record  of  awards  or 
decisions  shall  be  kept  in  duplicate,  1)oth  in  English  and  Spanish,  one  of 
which  shall  be  delivered  to  each  government  at  the  close  of  the  commis- 
sion.'' 

We  give  below  the  rules  adopted  by  three 
Paraguayan  Ckkxnmis-^Qji^QQlgglQij^^  which  were  organized  for  the 
WM     ^^      *  purpose  of  deciding  upon  single  claims. 

The  commission  organized  under  the  con- 
vention between  the  United  States  and  Paraguay  of  February 
4,  1859,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  the  claim  of  the 
United  States  and  Paraguay  Navigation  Company,  adopted 
the  following  rules : 

"  Rule  I.— Limitation  of  time. 

"The  commission  is  organized  on  this  22nd  day  of  June  1860;  and  its 
session  is  limited  by  the  convention  to  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months, 
now  commencing. 

"  Bulk  II. — Jurisdiction. 

'•The  duty  imposed  upon  it,  is  to  investigate  adjust  and  determine  the 
amount  of  the  claims  of  the  ^  United  States  and  Paraguay  Navigation 
Company/  against  the  Republic  of  Paraguay. 

"  Rule  111,— Order  of  proceeding, 

"In  view  of  the  limited  term  within  which  this  duty  must  be  discharged, 
the  claims  of  the  said  company  will  be  formally  presented  to  the  commis- 
sion in  writing,  together  with  a  brief  or  abstract  of  the  separate  heads  of 
claim  and  of  the  nature  of  the  respective  proofs,  on  or  before  the  25th 
day  of  June  inst.  A  reasonable  term  will  then  be  assigned  within  which 
a  similar  statement  on  the  part  of  the  republic  of  Para;;uay  will  be  pre- 
sented. The  points  in  controversy  being  thus  ascertained,  the  proofs  in 
support  of  the  claim  will  be  presented  within  a  term  which  will  be  speci- 
fied by  the  commisMou.  After  which,  the  counter  proof  will  be  pre- 
sented within  a  term  to  be  specified  in  like  manner.    If  a  proper  case  for 
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rebutting  proof  shall  then  bo  exhibited,  an  opportunity  to  adduce  the 
same  will  be  allowed,  after  which  the  case  will  be  submitted  finally,  on 
printed  arguments. 

''Rule  lY,— Evidence. 

"In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  not  possible  to  prescribe  absolute  rules 
as  to  the  forms  and  instruments  of  evidence.  All  the  documents  and 
papers  relative  to  the  matters  in  controversy,  which  are  in  the  archives 
of  the  State  Department,  will  be  laid  before  the  commission,  and  will  be 
considered,  together  with  all  official  papers  of  either  government,  and  all 
depositions  or  other  proofs  whatsoever,  heretofore  existing,  which  may  be 
tendered  by  the  parties ;  the  weight  and  sufficiency  of  all  which  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  commission,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  public 
law.  In  all  instances  where  it  may  be  practicable,  an  opportunity  will 
be  afforded,  if  seasonably  applied  for,  to  cross-examine  witnesses  who  may 
have  been  examined  ex  parte  as  to  controverted  facts;  and  all  depositions 
taken  after  the  promulgation  of  these  rules,  must  be  upon  reasonable 
notice  to  the  opposite  party  through  the  counsel  representing  them  respec- 
tively before  the  commission.'' 

The  commission  organized  under  the  con- 
The  Hudson's  Bay  ^,^„^|^^  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Ck>]nniijnaon. 

Britain  of  July  1, 1863,  for  the  purpose  of  adju- 
dicating the  claims  of  tlie  Hudson's  Bay  and  Puget's  Sound 
Agricultural  Companies,  adopted  the  following  rules: 

''I.  The  Hudson's  Bay  and  Puget's  Sound  Agricultural  Companies, 
whether  for  themselves,  or  on  behalf  of  any  British  subjects  having  claims 
upon  the  United  States,  which  are  provided  for  by  the  treaty  between  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  and  the  United  States,  concluded  July  1,  1863,  will  file 
memorials  of  the  same  with  the  clerks  of  the  commissioners  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  Every  memorial  so  filed  must  be  addressed  to  the  commis- 
sioners and  be  printed,  and  must  set  forth  particularly  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances from  which  the  right  to  prefer  such  claims  is  derived,  and  the 
considerations  on  which  such  claim  is  founded. 

'^11.  All  motions  addressed  to  the  commissioners  must  be  made  in 
writing  and  filed  with  the  clerks. 

"HI.  Counsel  will  be  heard  orally,  on  printed  briefs  filed,  setting  forth 
the  points  of  law  and  fact  relied  upon  by  them  respectively. 

**IV.  All  testimony  unless  otherwise  specially  ordered  shall  be  in  writ- 
ing, and  upon  oath  or  affirmation  duly  administered  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  place  where  the  same  shall  be  taken,  by  a  person  competent  by  such 
laws  to  take  depositions,  and  all  witnesses  produced  by  either  party  shall 
be  subject  to  cross-examination  by  the  other,  who  shall  have  reasonable 
delay  for  that  purpose. 

"Evidence  may  also  be  taken  by  the  commission  on  the  motion  of  either 
party  under  such  regulations  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by 
the  commissioners.  Documentary  proofs  shall  be  authenticated  by  proper 
certificates  or  the  oath  of  a  witness,  or  otherwise  as  the  commissioners 
may  order  in  special  cases. 

"V.  One  of  the  clerks  will  be  in  attendance  daily  at  the  office  of  the 
commissioners  in  Washington,  which  until  further  orders  is  established 
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at  No.  355  H  street  North,  to  roorivo  and  file  all  documents  addressed  to 
the  commi&sioners. 

"VI.  Orders  for  the  adjonrnment  of  the  meetings  of  the  commissioners 
from  time  to  time,  and  all  other  orders  except  as  to  the  appointment  of 
the  arbitrator  or  umpire,  and  the  decision  upon  claims,  may  be  made  by 
the  Joint  written  direction  of  the  commissioners,  filed  with  the  clerks." 

January  11, 1865,  the  following  additional  rule  was  adopted: 

"Til.  All  depositions  are  to  be  filed  with  the  clerks  from  time  to  time  as . 
they  are  taken.  They  are  to  be  printed  under  the  direction  of  the  clerks 
or  either  of  them  as  they  are  from  time  to  time  received,  in  the  form  and 
manner  in  which  these  rules  and  regulations  are  printed.  They  are  to  be 
paged  in  double  series,  the  one  to  contain  all  the  depositions  and  docu- 
mentary evidence  on  the  part  of  the  claimants,  the  other  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States.  Of  the  documentary  evidence,  only  those  portions 
need  be  printed  which  are  designated  as  material  for  that  purpose  by 
either  of  the  counsel. 

"Other  documents  may  be  referred  to  by  an  abstract  of  the  date  and 
other  descriptive  particulars,  sufiicient  to  identify  the  document,  and 
disclose  its  nature  in  general.  The  number  of  copies  to  be  printed  is  two 
hundred  and  fifty. 

"  No  printed  copies  are  to  be  given  out  by  the  clerks  except  three  to  each 
counsel,  without  the  special  direction  of  the  commissioners." 

April  11,  1865,  the  commissioners  made  the  following  order: 

**  Ordered,  That  rule  No.  VI.  be  so  amended  as  to  read  as  follows: 
"  '  Orders  for  the  adjournment  of  the  meetings  of  the  commissioners  from 
time  to  time,  and  all  further  orders,  except  as  to  the  decision  upon  claims, 
may  be  made  by  the  joint  written  direction  of  the  commissioners,  filed 
with  the  clerks.' " 

May  11, 1867,  the  commissioners  ordered  that  the  conclnding 
paragraph  of  Kule  VII.  be  so  amended  as  to  read  "except  not 
exceeding  ten  to  each  counsel  and  two  to  each  commissioner.'' 

The  commissioners  adopted  the  following  special  order  in 
regard  to  the  taking  of  testimony : 

"It  is  ordered  on  the  motion  of  the  counsel  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, and  of  the  United  States  of  America,  that  an  order  or  commission 
be  issued  for  taking  evidence  as  well  on  the  part  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  as  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  State  of  California, 
State  of  Oregon,  Washington  Territory  and  Vancouver's  Island;  that 
such  order  or  commission  be  addressed  to  any  judge  or  clerk  of  a  court 
of  record,  United  States  court  commissioner,  justice  of  the  peace  or  notary 
public ;  that  the  witnesses  produced  by  either  party  be  examined  and  cross- 
examined  viva  voce  after  reasonable  notice  to  either  party;  that  all 
objections  to  evidence  and  other  questions  of  law  or  practice  be  reserved 
and  that  the  evidence  with  all  the  documents  and  papers  with  a  report  of 
all  such  objections  be  returned  before  the  honorable  the  commissioners 
with  all  convenient  diligence. 

^*  Alexander  S.  Johxson,   U,  S,  Commr. 
**JoHN  KosB,  Commr, ^* 
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A  similar  order  mutatis  mutandis  was  issaed  in  the  case  of 
the  Puget's  Sound  Agricultural  Company. 

The  commission  under  the  convention  be- 

Veneroeian  Commii-  tween  the  United  States  and  Venezuela   of 

J^^^^^''''^''*^"'''' January  19,  1891,  for  the   settlement  of  the 

claim  of  the  Venezuela  Steam  Transportation 

Company,  adopted  the  following  rules : 

**Bule8  and  Regulations  Relative  to  the   Transaction  of  Business  before  the 

Commission, 

"United  States  and  Venezuelan  Claims  Commission, 

*'  No.  2  Lafayette  pi  ace  f  Washingtony  J),  C. 

"I.  Within  twenty  days  from  the  date  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  full 
commission  the  agent  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  file  with  the 
commission  a  statement,  in  English  and  Spanish,  giving  the  natnre  of  the 
claim  and  the  &moant  of  indemnity  demanded,  to  the  eud  that  the  com- 
mission may  be  advised  of  the  matters  to  be  submitted  to  it  for  decision; 
and  within  ten  days  thereafter  the  agent  of  the  United  States  of  Vene- 
zuela may  submit  in  English  and  Spanish  a  reply  thereto. 

"II.  The  evidence  in  support  of  or  in  opposition  to  the  claim  shall  com- 
prise— 

'*1.  The  diplomatic  correspondence  between  the  two  governments. 

''2.  Oral  testimony  of  witnesses  examined  in  open  session  of  the  com- 
mission. 

"3.  Depositions  of  witnesses  taken  on  interrogatories  or  before  an  offi- 
cer authorized  to  take  testimony. 

''4.  Duly  certified  copies  of  papers,  records,  and  documents  which  are 
competent  evidence. 

''III.  Depositions  taken  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  of 
America  or  the  United  States  of  Venezuela  shall  be  regularly  taken  before 
an  officer  of  such  class  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  commission  or  agreed 
upon  by  the  agents  of  the  two  governments.  Depositions  taken  in  for- 
eign countries  shall  be  taken  before  any  consul  or  diplomatic  agent  of 
either  government. 

''  IV.  The  commission  may  at  any  time  within  the  period  limited  by  the 
convention,  on  the  application  of  either  government,  issue  a  special  com- 
mission for  the  taking  of  depoHitions.  The  commission  may  also,  in  its 
discretion,  order  any  claimant  or  witness  to  personally  appear  before  it 
for  examination  or  cross-examination. 

"  V.  The  secretary  of  the  commission  shall  keep  the  following  books  of 
record : 

"  1.  A  docket,  upon  which  he  shall  enter  the  claim  as  soon  as  filed, 
specifying  briefly  the  grounds  and  nature  thereof. 

*'2.  Daily  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  commission,  each  day's  en- 
try to  be  read  at  the  opening  of  the  succeeding  session,  and,  if  approved 
by  the  commission,  signed  by  the  president  and  attested  by  the  secretary. 

**3.  A  notice  book,  in  which  entries  may  be  made  and  subscribed  by  the 
agent  of  either  government.  All  entries  so  made  shall  constitute  notice 
to  the  opposing  agent. 

''4.  A  book  in  which  shall  be  recorded  the  opinions  of  the  commiBsioners 
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and  the  final  award,  Bnch  opinions  and  award  to  be  signed  by  the  com- 
missioDerB  concurring  therein. 

"The  above-mentioned  docket,  minntes  of  proceedings,  and  book  of 
opinions  and  awards  shall  be  kept  in  English  and  Spanish,  one  copy  of 
which  shall  be  transmitted  to  each  government  at  the  termination  of  the 
commission. 

'^Tbe  secretary  shall  have  charge  of  all  books  and  papers  of  the  com- 
mission, none  of  which  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  files  without  permis- 
eion  of  the  secretary,  or  taken  out  of  the  commission  room  without  an 
order  of  the  commission. 

"  YI.  Either  government,  through  its  agent,  may  submit  to  the  commis- 
sion a  certified  copy  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments, mentioned  in  the  fourth  article  of  the  convention,  including  the 
various  in  closures  therein  referred  to,  and  such  certified  copy  shall  be  re- 
ceived and  considered  by  the  commission  as  having  the  same  weight  and 
effect  as  the  original  communications  and  inclosnres.  But  the  commis- 
sion may  request  either  government,  through  its  agent,  to  produce  the 
original  oft  any  communication  or  inclosure  included  in  said  diplomatic 
correspondence  for  inspection,  and  such  original  papers  shall  be  returned 
to  the  government  producing  them. 

"  VII.  A  copy  of  any  original  paper,  document,  or  record  in  the  archives 
of  either  government,  or  in  any  of  its  legations  or  consulates  in  foreign 
parts,  not  included  in  the  aforesaid  diplomatic  correspondence,  when  cer- 
tified by  the  head  of  the  department  or  office  in  which  such  paper,  docu- 
ment, or  record  is  kept,  shall  be  received  in  evidence  by  the  commission 
(if,  in  its  opinion,  such  copy  is  otherwise  admissible),  provided  that  the 
certification  of  such  copy  shall  be  authenticated  under  seal  of  the  depart- 
ment of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  under  seal  of  the  minis- 
try of  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

"  VIII.  The  agent  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall,  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  day  of  February  1895,  file  at  least  ten  printed  copies  of  a  brief  of 
the  facts  and  authorities  on  which  he  relies.  If  the  agent  of  the  United 
States  of  Venezuela  desires  to  file  a  brief  on  behalf  of  his  government,  he 
«  shall  serve  the  agent  of  the  United  States  of  America  with  at  least  three 
printed  copies  of  the  same  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  March  1895,  and 
the  agent  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall  have  until  the  tenth  day 
of  March  1895  to  file  a  printed  reply-brief,  if  he  so  desires. '^ 

2.  Authority  to  Present  Claims. 

"As  to  the  right  of  administrators  of  deceased  British 
Authority  of  Admin-         claimants  to  recover  without  proof  of  the  nation- 
istraton.  ality  of  such  administrators  or  of  legatees  or  dis- 

tributees of  the  deceased. 

"No.  109.— Charles  M.  Smith,  later  John  C.  Ferris,  administrator.  No.  212, 
r.  The  United  States. 

"Agnes  Pollock,  later  J.  B.  Halley,  administratrix,  No.  205,  r.  ITie  United 

States. 

"  Charles  M.  Smith,  a  minor,  filed  his  claim  on  the  24th  of  February  1872. 
He  claimed  comx>en8ation  for  property  destroyed,  carried  oS,  and  occupied 
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by  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  at  Athens,  Alabama,  daring  the  war. 
The  said  property  belonged  to  his  father,  John  Donohue  Smith,  who  died 
on  the  9th  of  April  1870.  He  prosecuted  the  claim  as  heir  at  law  and  dis- 
tributee of  the  said  J.  B.  Smith,  deceased,  through  J.  R.  Dillin,  his  attor- 
ney, empowered  by  J.  0.  Ferris,  the  administrator  of  the  said  Smith, 
deceased. 

'<Tho  United  States  agent  on  the  9th  of  March  1872  filed  a  motion  to 
dismiss  the  claim  on  the  ground  that  the  memorialist,  being  a  minor, 
could  not  prosecute  the  claim  in  person  or  by  attorney,  but  must  proceed 
by  guardian  or  next  friend,  and  that  the  said  claim  should  be  prosecuted 
in  the  name  of  the  administrator  of  the  said  J.  D.  Smith,  deceased. 

"On  the  19th  of  March  1872  the  case  was  dismissed  by  the  commission- 
ers, and  on  the  next  day  the  same  claim  was  filed  again  in  the  name  of 
J.  C.  Ferris,  administrator  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased,  J.  D.  Smith. 
Shortly  after  the  filing  of  the  new  memorial  the  defense  filed  another 
demurrer  on  the  following  grounds : 

"  1.  That  neither  the  claimant,  administrator,  nor  his  alleged  cestui  que 
trnst,  C.  M.  Smith,  was  alleged  to  be  a  British  subject'.  • 

"2.  That  it  appeared  that  J.  D.  Smith  died  prior  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  of  Washington,  and  that  said  claim  ever  since  was  not  a  claim 
of  a  subject  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  upon  the  United  States,  but  was  a 
claim  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

**  Agnes  Pollock,  the  petitioner  in  the  second  claim  to  be  reported  under 
this  head,  filed  her  memorial  on  the  20th  of  March  1872  as  widow  of  James 
Pollock,  deceased,  claiming  conipeusation  for  property  carried  off  by  the 
United  Stated  armies  in  Itawamba  County,  Missisnippi,  in  the  years  1862, 
1863,  and  1864,  belonging  to  said  James  Pollock.  Both  man  and  wife  were 
British  subjects  by  birth. 

'♦On  the  3d  of  May  1872  the  United  Statics  agent  demurred  to  the 
memorial  on  the  ground  that  it  showed  no  title  in  the  claimant  to  said 
property,  or  to  any  claim  for  the  avails  thereof;  and  on  the  17th  of  June 
of  the  same  year,  and  before  said  demurrer  had  been  acted  on  by  the  com- 
missioners, a  new  memorial  was  filed,  putting  the  claim  in  the  name  of 
James  B.  Halley,  administrator  of  the  estate  of  James  Pollock,  deceased. 

**  J.  B.  Halley  described  himself  as  of  Tishomingo  County,  Mississippi. 

''  On  the  2d  of  July  1872  the  defense  filed  a  motion  to  dismiss  this  latter 
memorial  because  it  had  been  filed  after  the  expiration  of  the  six  months 
allowed  by  the  treaty  for  the  filing  of  memorials  from  the  time  of  the  first 
meeting  of  tbe  commission ;  on  the  same  day  a  demurrer  to  the  claim  was 
also  filed  by  the  defense,  which  was  almost  identical  with  the  one  filed  in 
the  case  of  J.  C.  Ferris,  above  cited. 

**  In  the  arguments  filed  by  the  United  States  agent  in  the  snpport  of 
these  demurrers  he  held : 

**  1.  That  in  the  absence  of  any  alle  gations  to  the  contrary,  the  claimants, 
and  all  persons  interested  in  the  estate  of  the  deceased,  are  to  be  taken  as 
not  being  British  subjects,  and  no  claim  can  be  prosecuted  for  the  benefit 
of  American  citizens  according  to  the  twelfth  article  of  the  treaty. 

"2.  That  a  person  who  had  been  a  British  subject  at  the  time  of  the 
injury  complained  of,  but  had  become  a  naturalized  United  States  citizen 
before  presenting  his  claim,  had  no  Htanding  before  the  commission. 

"3.  That  if  a  British  subject  had  assigned  his  claim  absolutely  to  a 
person  of  another  country,  the  assignee  could  not  prosecute  the  same,  at 
least  in  his  own  name. 
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"4.  That  a  sole  legatee,  made  likewise  a  sole  executor  by  will  of  a  Brit- 
ish subject^  if  an  American  citizen,  could  have  no  standing  before  the 
tribunal. 

"5.  That  it  was  only  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  subject*,  and  while 
they  remained  such  subjects,  that  Her  Majesty's  government  assumed  to 
intervene. 

"6.  That  it  was  evident  that  in  case  of  involuntary  transfer  of  title  by 
death  and  operation  of  law,  the  rule  must  be  the  same. 

•*  Her  Majesty's  counsel  in  his  brief  stated: 

*'  1.  That  Charles  Smith,  the  beneficiary  in  the  case  of  J.  C.  Ferris, 
administrator.  No.  212,  was  the  son  of  John  D.  Smith,  a  British  subject, 
and  was  therefore  also  a  subject  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty. 

''2.  That  tlie  United  States  counsel  would  no  doubt  contend  that  chil- 
dren bom  in  the  United  States  of  British  parents  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  British  subjects,  and  could  have  no  benefit  under 
the  treaty ;  but  supposing  that  the  fact  of  birth  alone  gave  them  American 
Bationality,  that  fact  would  not  deprive  them  of  thoir  rights  as  British 
subjects  under  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  treaties  made  by  that 
power;  nor  could  the  United  States  impress  upon  infant  heirs  the  charac- 
ter of  American  citizens  to  the  extent  and  for  the  sole  purpose  of  shutting 
them  out  from  the  benefits  of  the  treaty  of  Washington. 

"  3.  That  the  twelfth  article  of  said  treaty  was  intended  to  provide  for 
all  claims  in  their  character  British,  and  in  respect  of  which  there  was  a 
right  or  duty  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  to  obtain  redress; 
and  that  it  was  sufficient  that  the  claim  itself  in  its  nature  and  all  its 
essential  attributes  was  a  British  claim,  as  treated  by  recognized  princi- 
ples of  international  law. 

"4.  That  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  their  consuls  in  foreign 
countries  (if  the  laws  of  such  countries  permit)  were  bound  to  collect  the 
personal  property  of  American  citizens  dying  there,  in  the  absence  of  any 
legal  representative;  to  collect  and  pay  debts  due  to  them  or  by  them, 
and  to  settle  thei;r  estates,  and  to  remit  the  balance  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  done  irrespective  of  the  nationalities  of  the 
legatees  or  distributees  of  the  deceased. 

"5.  That  manifest  injustice  would  be  done,  if  the  commissioners  deemed 
it  necessary  that  all  the  beneficiaries  of  a  claim  be  British  subjects,  and 
Her  Majesty's  counsel  cites  several  cases  as  illustrations  of  how  such 
injustice  would  be  committed. 

"6.  That  any  award  made  in  the  name  of  an  administrator  would  be 
paid  to  him,  and  would  have  to  bo  distributed  by  him  under  the  orders  of 
an  authorized  tribunal,  which  would  utterly  disregard  all  questions  of 
nationality.  , 

'^7.  That  the  nationality  of  an  administrator  is  unimportant  and  not 
at  all  material  to  the  commission.'' 

The  commissioners  overruled  the  demurrers  and  gave  the  following 
decision : 

"No.  205,  James  B.  Halley,  administrator;  No.  212,  John  C.  Ferris,  admin- 
istrator, V,  The  United  States. 

"These  demurrers  are  overruled;  the  majority  of  the  commissioners 
being  of  opinion  that  where  the  claim  is  prosecuted  by  an  administrator 
in  respect  of  injury  to  property  of  an  intestate  who  was  exclusively  a 
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British  subject,  and  the  beneficiaries  are  British  subjects  as  well  as 
American  citizens,  the  claim  may  be  prosecuted  for  their  benefit. 

'^  The  commissioners  are  all  of  opinion  that  the  particular  nationality 
of  the  administrator  does  not  affect  the  question/' 

From  the  first  part  of  this  decision  Mr.  Frazer,  United  States 
commissioner,  dissented,as  follows : 

"  By  the  very  words  of  the  treaty  (article  12)  the  claim  must  be,  firsl^ 
for  an  act  done  to  the  'person  or  property  of  a  British  subject;  second, 
it  must  be  made  '  on  the  part  of  ^  a  British  subject.  Distinctly,  then,  these 
two  things  must  concur  to  give  us  J  urisdiction.  This  is  too  plain  to  admit 
of  controversy.  The  treaty  is  the  language  of  both  governments,  and 
must  be  construed  to  effectuate  not  the  intent  of  one  only,  but  of  both. 
If  any  of  its  terms  have  one  sense  in  Great  Britain  and  another  in  the 
United  States  by  reason  of  their  respective  laws,  neither  of  these  senses 
can  fairly  be  taken ;  another,  though  limited,  sense  must  be  sought,  com- 
mon to  both  countries.  There  is  such  a  restricted  sense  of  the  language 
employed  here.  In  Alexander's  case  I  expressed  myself  on  this  branch  of 
the  present  question.  One  born  in  the  United  States  of  British  parents 
residing  here  would  be  protected  by  the  United  States  as  fully  as  any 
American  against  wrongs  from  other  countries,  Great  Britain  probably 
not  excepted.  And  Great  Britain  would  not,  as  against  the  United  States, 
intervene  in  his  behalf,  though  she  would  claim  him  as  her  subject,  and 
hold  him  to  accountability  as  such  if  found  bearing  arms  against  her. 
And  if  born  here  of  British  parents  during  a  temporary  sojourn,  but  after- 
wards domiciled  in  England  and  never  residing  here,  the  United  States 
would  practically  treat  him  as  not  an  American,  refusing  to  intervene  in 
his  behalf  against  any  other  government,  though  she,  too,  would  hold  him 
to  accountability  as  a  citizen  if  found  in  arms  against  her.  And  so  of 
persons  born  in  Great  Britain  of  American  parents.  The  treaty  is  the 
product  of  diplomacy,  providing  this  international  tribunal  for  the  amicable 
settlement  of  claims  concerning  which  each  power  could  lawfully  claim 
redress  as  it  saw  fit,  not  of  claims  for  which  it  would  have  no  right  to  claim 
redress. 

"  Alexander's  case  was  a  little  different.  He  had  estates  and  a  domicil 
in  both  countries;  was  born  in  the  United  States  of  British  parents  domi- 
ciled here,  but  claiming  only  British  nationality.  This  would  be  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty  which  would  maintain  our  jurisdiction  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  complaining  government  would,  by  international  law,  have 
been  at  liberty  to  demand  redress.  It  would  settle  all  such  cases,  and 
thus  effectuate  the  purpose  of  the  treaty  which  was  to  terminate  our  diplo- 
matic differences.  The  principles  above  stated,  it  seems  to  me,  apply 
quite  as  fully  where  the  person  beneficially  interested  in  the  claim  made 
before  us  is  of  both  nationalities  as  where  the  person  originally  injured, 
being  also  of  both  nationalities,  is  still  living  and  makes  claim.  To  enter- 
tain the  claim  in  either  case  is  to  assume  that  each  government  has  by 
the  treaty  recognized  its  responsibility  to  the  other  for  injuries  done  to 
those  who  are  by  its  laws  its  own  citizens  or  subjects.  This  construction, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  utterly  inailmi.ssible.  I  can  not  possibly  bring  myself 
to  believe  that  either  government  intended  any  such  thing.''  ^ 


1  Am.  and  Br.  Claims  Com.,  treaty  of  May  8, 1871,  Howard's  Report,  15; 
Hale's  Report,  20. 
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Pierre  S.  Wiltz,  public  administrator  for 
He  Aaminiiteator-  *^^  parish  of  Orleans,  Louisiana,  presented  to 
Caae  of  Wilts.    '  *^®  commission  under  the  treaty  between  tlie 
United  States  and  France  of  January  15, 1880, 
a  memorial  in  which  he  averred  that  he  was  the  duly  appointed 
administrator  of  the  succession  of  Leon  B.  Delrieu,  a  citizen 
of  France,  who  died  in  New  Orleans  in  1879;  that  Delrieu  had 
a  claim  against  the  United  States  for  the  destruction  of  his 
property  and  for  an  imprisonment  of  thirty-three  days  by  the 
authorities  of  the  United  States  in  1862;  and  that  the  benefi- 
cial owners  of  the  claim  were  Delrieu's  "creditors  and  heirs.^ 
To  this  memorial  counsel  for  the  United  States  demurred  on 
the  ground  that  it  did  not  aver  *'that  the  alleged  beneficial 
owners  of  said  claim  are  or  ever  were  citizens  of  France." 

In  support  of  this  demurrer  counsel  for  the  United  States 
contended  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission  was  limited 
to  claims  by  citizens  of  France;  that  while  it  was  not  essential 
that  the  citizenship  of  Wiltz  should  be  averred  or  proved,  his 
right  to  prosecute  the  case  of  the  persons  whom  he  professed 

.to  represent  depended  upon  their  citizenship  in  France;  that 
as  Delrieu  was  not  living  the  15th  day  of  January  1880,  when 
the  treaty  was  ratified,  its  provisions  could  have  no  effect  upon 
him  personally  nor  upon  any  claim  he  might  then  have  had 
against  the  United  States,  except  so  far  as  such  claim  had  de- 
scended by  operation  of  law  to  his  heirs  or  legatees,  who  were 
themselves  at  the  date  of  the  treaty  citizens  of  France;  that 
as  to  creditors,  whether  they  were  French  or  American  citizens, 
they  were  legally  incapable  of  appearing  before  the  commis- 
sion as  claimants;  that  previously  to  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  there  was  no  claim  on  behalf  of  Delrieu  that  could  be 
enforced;  that  it  was  by  and  through  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  that  the  claim  had  a  legal  existence;  that  if  Delrieu's 
surviving  heirs  were  French  citizens  they  would  have  the  same 
standing  before  the  commission  that  Delrieu  himself  would 
have  had  if  living,  but  that  if  they  were  American  citizens, 
or  if,  in  the  absence  of  heirs  of  blood,  his  property  should 
descend  by  operation  of  law  to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the 

.  treaty  did  not  give  to  his  heirs  or  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  a 
standing  before  the  commission,  as  they  were  not  citizens  of 
France. 

In  support  of  this  position  counsel  for  the  United  States 
called  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican mixed  commission  in  the  case  of  William  G,  Ford,  ad- 
ministrator, in  which  the  commission  allowed  the  claim  as  and 
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for  the  interest  of  Mary  G.  Barker,  who  was  a  legatee  nnder 
tbe  will  of  G.  J.  Eobinson,  the  decedent  and  original  claimant, 
and  rejected  the  claims  of  two  American  citizens,  who  were 
also  legatees  under  the  same  will;  and  to  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Grayson,  No.  201,  before  the  same  commission.  Mrs.  Grayson 
claimed  as  administratrix  of  the  estate  of  John  J.  Cowley,  her 
former  husband,  who  was  when  living,  a  British  subject. 
After  the  death  of  Cowley  she  intermarried  with  one  Grayson, 
au  American  citizen.  The  commission  disallowed  her  claim  so 
far  as  it  was  prosecuted  in  her  own  right,  although  she,  as 
well  as  Cowley,  was  a  British  subject  by  birth. 

Special  counsel  on  the  part  of  the  claimant  submitted  three 
propositions  in  support  of  the  memorial : 

**1.  That  Leon  R.  Delrieu  was  the  original  owner  of  the  property 
^lescribod. 

"2.  That  he  was  a  French  citizen  at  the  time  his  property  and  person 
were  seized. 

'*  3.  That  the  aots  wore  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  by  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  and  during  the 
period  prescribed  in  the  treaty." 

He  also  referred  to  the  first  rule  of  the  commission,  which 
said:  '^If  a  claimant  be  dead,  his  executor  or  administrator 
or  the  legal  representative  of  the  estate  must  appear,  unless 
it  is  shown  that  there  are  no  creditors,  and  that  the  estate  is 
settled."  He  maintained  that  the  claim  possessed  a  twofold 
character;  that  while  it  was  based  on  an  injury  to  a  French 
citizen,  it  also  involved  a  wrong  which  the  French  Govern- 
ment was  bound  to  see  redressed,  and  in  that  light  became 
national  in  its  character;  that  the  death  of  the  claimant, 
while  it  changed  the  personnel  of  the  action,  neither  lessened 
the  obligation  of  the  United  States  to  remedy  the  wrong 
inflicted  upon  a  French  citizen,  nor  changed  the  relations  and 
duties  of  the  French  Government.  He  further  contended  that 
the  commission  had  no  right  to  consider  what  disposition 
might  be  made  of  an  award,  this  being  a  matter  which  must 
be  left  to  the  government  prosecuting  the  claim  and  to  the 
courts.  The  attention  of  the  commission  was  directed  to  the 
case  of  James  B.  Ilalley  v.  The  United  States,  No.  205,  before 
the  American  and  British  claims  commission,  and  eleven  other 
cases.  Counsel  gave  the  following  version  of  the  decision 
of  the  commissioners  in  the  case  of  Halley :  "  When  the  claim 
is  presented  by  an  administrator  in  resiiect  of  injury  to  the 
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prox)erty  of  an  intestate,  wbo,  while  living,  was  a  British  sab- 
ject,  and  the  beneficiaries  are  British  as  well  as  American 
subjects,  the  claim  may  be  presented  for  their  benefit,  and  the 
nationality  of  the  administrator  does  not  affect  the  question." 
It  was  contended  by  counsel  for  the  claimant  that  "  the  name 
of  the  claimant,  or  of  the  administrator  or  representative,  is 
used  to  define  the  claim  and  adjust  the  amount  to  be  paid  for 
the  wrongs  committed  against  his  person  or  property,  but  for 
all  other  purposes  the  claim  is  national,  is  presented  by  the 
government  on  behalf  of  the  claimant,  and  the  sums  awarded, 
if  any,  are  to  be  paid  to  it;  hence  it  can  make  no  difference 
who  prosecutes  the  claim  of  a  French  citizen— one  who  was 
French  at  the  time  the  wrong  was  done  within  the  terms  of  the 
treaty." 

At  the  hearing,  counsel  for  the  French  Government  contended 
that  the  day  the  damage  was  done  the  claim  arose;  that  it 
was  then  a  chose  in  action^  although  it  could  not  be  enforced. 
Quoting  the  first  article  of  the  treaty,  he  maintained  that  the 
remedy  provided  for  was  in  its  nature  retroactive.  The  treaty 
did  not  refer  to  "claims  that  shall  arise,"  but  spoke  of  << claims 
that  have  arisen  from  such  a  day  to  such  a  day.  Therefore, 
by  the  action  of  the  treaty,  the  claims  to-day  are  presumed  to 
have  been  perfect  as  early  as  the  day  the  damage  was  suffered; 
the  chose  in  action  is  to-day  presumed  to  have  been  complete 
and  perfect  the  day  the  injury  was  suffered."  **  First,  the 
injuries  are  suffered  by  a  Frenchman ;  second,  they  are  suffered 
at  a  certain  date;  third,  the  right  to  recover  is  a  right  solemnly 
proclaimed  by  both  parties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  commission  is  perfect,  and  the  retroaction  of  the  effect 
of  that  jurisdiction  is  plainly  set  forth  in  the  convention  of 
January  15, 1880."  Counsel  for  France  also  referred  to  the 
case  of  Phelps  v.  McDonald.  McDonald,  a  British  subject,  had 
been  engaged  in  business  in  the  United  States,  and  was  a 
bankrupt  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  He  was  the 
owner  of  a  claim  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
which  he  had  obtained  by  purchase  from  his  assignee.  An 
award  was  made  to  McDonald,  and  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  moneys  belonged  to  his  creditors.  Several  other  cases 
were  cited  by  the  counsel  for  the  Kepublic  of  France,  and, 
among  others,  Agnes  Crook  McLeane,  administratrix  {Ala- 
bama Claims  Court,  p.  112),  Charles  M.  Smith  and  Agnes  Pol- 
lock (British  and  American  Claims  Commission,  Howard's 
5627— Vol.  3 8 
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Eeport,  p.  15) ;  also  Elizabeth  Sherman's  case  (p.  69  of  the  same 
report) ;  and,  in  conclusion,  he  stated  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
awards  made  by  international  commissions  were  paid  by  one 
government  to  another. 

The  majority  of  the  commission,  Baron  de  Arinos  and  Mr- 
Aldis,  rendered  the  following  decision: 

Washington,  January  19, 1S82. 

"Leon  K.  Delrieu,  a  French  citizen,  died  at  New  Orleans, 
April  15th,  1879.  He  wastheoriginalowner  of  this  claim.  He 
was  a  French  citizen  both  at  the  time  he  suffered  the  los.'i  and 
at  the  time  he  died. 

"  Pierre  S.  Wil  tz,  of  New  Orleans,  files  this  claim  as  the  duly 
appointed  administrator  of  Delrieu.  He  states  in  the  memorial 
that  the  present  beneficial  owners  of  the  claim  are  the  creditors 
and  heirs  of  said  Delrieu,  *  who  are  legally  represented  by  your 
memorialist.' 

"He  does  not  state  that  the  creditors  and  heirs  of  Delrieu, 
or  any  of  them,  are  French  citizens. 

"The  counsel  of  the  United  States  demurs  on  the  ground 
^that  it  does  not  appear  from  the  memorial  that  the  alleged 
beneficial  owners  of  the  claim  are,  or  ever  were,  citizens  of 
France.'  He  claims  that  this  commission  has  no  jurisdiction 
of  a  claim  unless  at  least  some  one  of  the  beneficial  owners  is 
a  French  citizen.  He  admits  that  the  nationality  of  the  admin- 
istrator is  of  no  account,  for  he  has  no  beneficial  interest  and 
merely  represents  the  real  claimants. 

"  The  counsel  of  France  claims  that  as  Delrieu  was  a  French 
citizen  at  the  time  he  suffered  the  loss,  and  so  continued  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  the  administrator  of  his  estate  has  the 
right  to  present  and  recover  for  the  claim  although  none  of  his 
creditors  and  heirs  are  French  citizens. 

"This  is  a  question  of  jurisdiction. 

"In  deciding  it  we  must  be  governed  by  the  language  and 
meaning  of  the  convention. 

"  We  think  it  was  not  enough  that  the  deceased  was  a  French 
citizen  when  he  suffered  the  loss  and  when  he  died,  and  that 
his  administrator  presents  the  claim.  It  shcmld  further  appear 
that  the  real  and  beneficial  claimants,  who  will  ultimately 
receive  the  amount  that  may  be  allowed,  are  French  citizens; 
and  they  must  appear  and  present  their  claims.  This  appears 
to  us  to  be  the  plain  meaning  of  the  first  and  second  articles 
of  the  convention.  They  do  not,  in  our  judgment,  admit  of 
any  other  construction. 

"We  do  not  think  it  necessary,  at  this  time,  to  make  any 
further  statement  of  the  reasons  for  this  decision. 

"The  demurrer  is  therefore  sustained,  and  the  claim  is  dis- 
allowed." 
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Besides  concarring  iu  the  decision  of  the  commission,  Mr. 
Aldis  filed  an  opinion  in  which  he  maintained  the  following 
views: 

"  I.  The  convention  which  created  this  commission  determines  it«  jaris- 
diction.    •    *    ♦ 

''Articles  I.  and  II.  describe  the  claims  of  which  we  have  jurisdiction. 

"Art.  I.  Claims  against  the  United  States  are  described  as  follows: 
'All  claims  on  the  part  of  corporations,  companies,  or  private  individuals, 
citizens  of  France,  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  arising  oat 
of  acts  committed  against  the  persons  or  property  of  citizens  of  France 
not  in  the  service  of  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  or  voluntarily  giv- 
ing aid  or  comfort  to  the  same,  by  the  civil  or  military  authorities  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  Strtes,'  etc.,  '  shall  bo  referred  to  three  com- 
missioners,' etc. 

"By  this  article  two  things  are  plainly  required  as  to  citizenship— 1st, 
that  the  '  private  individuals'  who  are  claimants  must  be  French  citizens; 
and  2d,  that  the  acts  out  of  which  the  claim  arises  must  have  been  com- 
mitted against  the  persons  or  property  of  French  citizens  not  in  the  service 
of  the  Confederacy,  or  voluntarily  giving  aid  or  comfort  to  the  same. 

"Art.  II.  provides  that  'the  commission  shall  examine  and  decide  all 
claims  of  the  aforesaid  character  presented  to  them  by  the  citizens  of 
either  country,'  etc.  This  plainly  means  that  the  person  who  presents 
the  claim — that  is,  the  real  claimant — must  be  a  citizen  of  the  country 
through  whose  agent  he  makes  claim.    *    *    * 

"It  speaks  in  the  present;  it  means  those  who  now  present  the  claim 
and  who  are  now  French  citizens.  It  does  not  say  who  now  are  'or  have 
been '  French  citizens.  It  does  not  say  '  French  citizens  or  the  heirs  of 
deceased  citizens  of  France.'    •     «     * 

"  One  who  was  once  a  citizen,  but  whose  citizenship  has  been  ended  by 
death,  who  no  longer  owes  allegiance  or  can  render  service  to  the  state, 
and  who  can  no  longer  receive  protection  from  the  state,  would  not  in 
ordinary  language  be  doscribed  as  a  *  private  individual' — 'a  citizen'  who 
is  to  'present  his  claim.'  Delrieu,  as  a  private  individual,  has  ceased  to 
exist.  He  can  have,  can  present  no  claim.  At  his  death  it  passed  to  his 
heirs.  He  can  no  longer  be  a  citizen.  His  allegiance  ended  with  his  life. 
He  does  not  even  present  the  claim  by  this  administrator;  for  the  admin- 
istrator in  his  memorial  says  the  'present  beneficial  owners  are  the 
creditors  and  heirs  of  Delrieu,  who  are  legally  represented  by  your  memo- 
rialist.'   *     ♦    ♦ 

"The  force  of  the  words  used  in  the  second  article — 'the  commission 
shall  decide  all  claims  of  the  aforesaid  character  presented  to  them  by  the 
citizens  of  either  country' — as  indicating  that  the  real  claimants  who  pro- 
sent  them  must  be  citizens  is  sought  to  be  avoided  by  saying  that  the 
words  were  'accidentally  used'  by  Mr.  Evarts.  Their  force  is  too  potent 
and  significant  to  admit  of  such  an  explanation,  and  few  public  men  are 
more  notable  than  the  gentleman  referred  to  for  selecting  words  not  'by 
accident'  but  with  intent  to  express  the  exact  meaning.  The  words  used 
show  that  the  real  and  living  persons  are  meant.  *  *  *  France  has  no 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  award.  She  asks  pecuniary  compensation,  not 
for  herself,  but  as  reparation  for  the  wrong  done  her  cltizenst 
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*'It  is  urged  that  the  claim  belongs  to  the  estate  of  the  deceased,  and 
that  if  the  deceased  was  a  citizen  of  France  that  is  enough.  In  reality 
'the  estate  of  the  deceased'  is  only  another  form  of  expression  for  'the 
heirs  of  the  deceased  claimant/  Upon  the  death  of  the  ancestor  the  claim 
descends  to  the  heirs  (subject  to  the  debts  of  creditors,  but  none  are  here 
shown),  who  then  become  the  owners  of  the  claim — the  real  claimants — 
and  who  are  'private  individuals,'  not  ^une  entitd  impersonnelle/  They 
do  not  appear  before  us  as  claimants,  probably  because  they  are  not 
French  citizens  and  can  not  take  the  oath  required  by  our  rules  that 
they  are  French  citizeus.  Hence  they  seek  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the 
convention  requiiing  the  claimants  to  be  Freuch  citizens  by  putting  for- 
ward an  administrator  as  claimaut,  who,  because  he  is  not  a  real  claimant, 
but  only  a  mere  representative  of  others,  need  not  be  a  French  citizen  nor 
make  oath  that  he  is.     *     *    * 

''It  is  in  the  nature  of  all  judicial  proceedings  that,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  real  parties  whose  rights  are  to  be  investigated  and  who  will  be  bound 
by  the  judgments  rendered  shall  appear  and  be  made  parties.  Especially 
should  this  be  so  when  the  very  right  to  recover  depends,  as  it  does  here, 
upon  two  facts  which  are  personal  to  the  claimants,  viz,  French  citizen- 
ship and  neutrality — facts  which  can  not  be  investigated  until  the  real 
claimants  are  known.     *     •     * 

"II.  The  reason  of  the  case,  as  well  as  the  terms  of  the  convention, 
requires  that  the  claimants  should  be  French  citizens.  French  citizens 
owe  France  allegiance  and  service  in  peace  aiid  war,  and  in  return  are 
entitled  to  her  protection.  But  American,  British,  German,  or  other  for- 
eign citizens  do  not  owe  France  allegiance  and  can  not  claim  her  protec- 
tion. She  will  not  interfere  in  their  behalf,  but  leaves  them  to  the  pro- 
tection of  their  own  governments.  Especially  France  ought  not  to  and 
will  not  interfere  in  behalf  of  American  citizens  against  their  own  gov- 
ernment. That  would  j  ustly  be  regarded  as  offensive  to  the  dignity  and 
honor  of  the  United  States.     *    *     • 

"  III.  The  precedents  all  sustain  this  decision. 

"The  claims  of  British  subjects  against  the  United  States,  which  the 
British  and  American  Claims  Commission  was  established  to  adjust,  were 
of  the  same  character  as  the  claims  of  French  citizens  which  this  com- 
mission is  to  settle.  Hence  the  treaty  which  created  that  commission 
served  as  the  model  of  this,  and  the  articles  of  that  treaty  and  of  this 
ccmvention  are  almost  uniformly  the  same,  both  in  substance  and  language. 
On  the  point  of  citizenship  they  are  the  .same.  Hence,  decisions  of  that 
commission  are  of  great  value  for  our  instruction  and  guidance.  The 
decision  of  that  commission  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Grayson  (No.  291,  Hale's 
Report,  p.  19)  is  directly  in  point  to  sustain  the  decision  we  now 
make.  •  *  *  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  this  decision,  then  a  recent 
one,  was  unknown  to  the  learned  Secretary  of  State  and  the  able  and 
accomplished  French  minlHter,  who  negotiated  this  convention.  •  *  • 
If  it  be  true,  as  stated  in  the  brief  for  Roman,  that  this  decision  of  the 
British  and  American  Claims  Commission  is  'against  public  law,  justice, 
and  equity,  and  has  been  shown  to  be  in  practice  unjust,  inequitable,  and 
utterly  vain  and  futile,'  it  seems  as  if  it  would  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentlemen  who  drew  up  the  convention,  and  that  they  would 
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have  inserted  some  article  in  it  to  gaard  against  such  a  decision  in  the 
fntnre.  We  think  the  decision  was  right;  that  the  precedent  is  a  good 
one,  and  oaght  to  be  folio \ve<l. 

'*  We  are  not  aware  that  any  precedent  can  he  found  in  the  judgments 
of  any  international  commission  sustaining  the  doctrine  that  the  citizen- 
sliip  of  a  deceased  claimant  is  sufficient  when  the  real  claimants  are  not 
citizens.  The  case  of  Comegys  v.  Vaise  has  been  much  pressed  as  an 
authority  for  this  doctrine^  but  the  qnestion  that  arises  here  did  not  arise 
in  that  case.  Vasse  and  his  assignees  were  alive,  and  the  international 
coort  had  full  jurisdiction.  *  *  *  The  questions  in  that  case  were  not 
as  to  what  facts  were  necessary  to  give  the  international  commission  juris- 
diction, but,  1st,  whether  the  award,  being  to  the  assignees,  was  concln- 
sive  against  Vasse;  and,  2d,  whether  the  claim  under  the  bankrupt  laws 
passed  to  the  assignees.  *  «  •  The  passage  cited  from  Judge  Story's 
opinion  was  a  mere  ^obiter  dictuniy^  true  in  that  case,  but  not  correct  if 
Vasse  had  been  dead  and  the  question  had  arisen  whether  his  heirs  or 
assignees,  not  being  American  citizens,  could  present  the  claim  and  give 
the  commission  jurisdiction.  ♦  »  ♦*  In  this  connection,  it  is  proper  for 
us  to  say  that  no  question  as  to  the  ultimate  distribution  of  the  fund 
among  those  who  may  claim  it  by  conflicting  titles  can  arise  before  us. 
We  inquire  as  to  who  the  claimants  are,  and  whether  they  are  French 
citizens  only  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  give  ns  jurisdiction,  and  in  the 
decision  we  here  make  there  is  nothing  that  conflicts  in  the  least  with 
the  decision  of  Comegys  v.  Vaase.  When  jurisdiction  is  established,  then 
the  award  is  given  to  the  claimants,  as  they  are  entitled  to  it  according 
to  the  evidence. 

"IV.  If  the  statements  in  the  memorial  are  sufficient,  then  it  need  only 
be  proved  that  Delrieu  was  a  French  citizen  and  did  not  aid  the  Confed- 
eracy to  entitle  the  heirs  to  the  award.  They  need  not  prove  that  they 
were  neutral.  It  is  enough  that  Delrieu  was.  These  real  claimants, 
though  in  the  service  of  the  Confederacy  during  the  whole  four  years  of 
the  war,  will  receive  compensation,  while  the  claims  of  all  other  French 
claimants  would  be  defeated  by  such  facts. 

''Bnt  it  is  when  we  consider  the  real  claimants  us  American  citizens 
that  the  unreasonableness  of  the  doctrine  is  most  apparent. 

''Suppose,  when  this  convention  was  being  framed,  that  the  French 
Government  had  said,  'We  wish  that  American  citizens,  who  are  the  heirs 
of  deceased  French  citizens,  shall  have  the  same  right  to  an  allowance 
for  the  claims  of  the  deceased  that  French  citizens  have,'  the  American 
Government  would  have  replied,  '  No ; '  and  for  two  reasons.  1st.  We  take 
care  of  and  protect  the  rights  of  American  citizens,  and  it  is  not  for  any 
foreign  government  to  interfere  in  their  behalf  against  us.  2d.  The  rule 
as  to  them  and  their  conduct  and  obligations  to  the  government  is  very 
different  from  that  of  French  citizens.  French  citizens  were  bound  only 
to  be  neutral,  and  they  did  their  whole  duty  if  they  remained  strictly 
neutral.  But  American  citizens  were  bound  to  be  loyal  to  the  govern- 
ment— to  actively  aid  it  when  called  upon.  Neutrality  was  not  enough 
for  them ;  and  their  claims  can  not  be  allowed  on  the  proof  of  neutrality, 
as  those  of  French  citizens  are. 

^'Bnt  it  is  upon  the  plain  language  of  the  convention  that  we  rest  this 
decision.    We  allude  to  the  reason  of  the  case,  the  precedents  of  the 
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British  and  American  claims  commission,  and  the  unreasonable  result-s  to 
follow  from  a  contrary  rule  only  as  strenf^theuin^  the  conclusion  which 
we  draw  from  the  text  of  the  convention." 

Ill  a  dissenting  opinion  M.  de  Geofroy  placed  mach  stress  on 
the  case  of  Gamegys  v.  Vasse.^  After  quoting  from  that  case 
he  said : 

"  L'administrateur  repr^sentant  le  mort  et  Fh^^ritage,  non  les  h^ritien, 
il  est  done  snperflu  de  reohercher,  ainsi  que  le  fait  mon  coll^gye,  si  ces 
h^ritiers  sont  on  no  sent  pa«  des  citoyens  franQais  et  de  discnter  sur  la 
question  de  notre  juridiotion. 

''Notre  juridiction  dans  le  cas  pr^Ssent  est  parfaite  et  sar  la  personne  et 
sur  la  chose,  car  nou.s  avous  devant  nous  les  deux  conditions  demand^es 
par  mon  collogue : 

*'1°.  La  rdclamation  d'un  citoyen  fran^ais. 

"2^.  Une  reclamation  pour  des  actes  commis  centre  la  personne  on  la 
propriet<$  d'un  citoyen  fran^ais  n'ayant  pas  6t6  an  service  de  la  Gonfi^dd- 
ration  oa  lui  ayant  donnd  aide  et  support. 

''  Qui  est  ce  citoyen  fran^ais  f  CVst  Delrieu,  qui  n'a  jamais  cess^  de  Tdtre 
et  qn'on  n'accuse  pas  d'avoir  servi  on  sdd6  la  Conf^d<^ration.  C'est  Ini 
Delrieu,  le  ddfunt,  qui  a  sonffert;  la  ri^clamation  est  sienne;  ne  Tappelle-t- 
on  pas  V  ''original  owner"?  Nous  n'avons  pas  hesoin  d'autres  parties 
pour  prendre  conuaisance  de  la  cause. 

"  Les  Consei Is  de  France  ont  6tabli  deux  points  principaux  dans  cette 
affaire  Wiltz-Delrieu  et  dans  celle  de  Sigismund  Roman,  qui  est  ik  peu  pr^s 
identique : 

"1^.  Une  reclamation  nait  dn  jour  oh  le  prejudice  a  6t6  cansd  et  elle 
appartient  en  propriety  s\  la  personne  qui  a  subi  le  dommage;  par  conse- 
quent, si  cette  personne  meurt,  elle  eutre  dans  la  succesBion  et  fait  partie 
des  valours  ^  reconvrer  de  cette  succession. 

"2°.  Cost  par  les  mains  du  Gouvcmement  de  ce  proprietaire  origiuel 
ou  priroitif  de  la  reclamation  que  celle-ci  est  presentee;  11  s'en  snit  que  le 
Gouvcmement  de  la  Republiqne  Fran^aise  a  qualite  pour  faire  valoir  les 
droits  posthumes  d'un  de  ses  citoyens  defunt. 

"  Les  Couseils  des  Etats  Unis  se  fondant  sur  nne  interpretation  jadaiqne 
cln  Traite  de  1880  ne  venlent  considerer  que  les  ayauts  droit  ('beneficia- 
ries') actnels  de  la  reclamation. 

"lis  all(>guent  que  la  reclamation  ne  date  que  du  jour  de  la  signature 
du  Traite;  qne  c'est  le  Traite  qui  la  creee;  que  la  mort  du  reclamant 
detruit  la  reclamation  et  libere  le  Gouvememeut  centre  leqnel  elle  est 
eievee. 

"  Mon  collogue  des  Ktats-Unis,  trop  prudent  pour  reproduire  ces  propo- 
sitions veritablement  extraordinaires,  n'en  adopte  pas  moins  les  conse- 
quences pour  creer  une  theorie  tonte  nouvelle,  celle  de  la  double  natio- 
nalite  de  la  reclamation. 

"Cette  uecessite  de  la  double  nationalite  dout,  soit  dit  en  passant,  on 
ne  parlait  pas  d'abord  et  qui  semble  avoir  ete  decouverte  dans  le  cours  de 
la  discussion,  je  ne  la  vois  nnlle  part  articuiee  dans  le  Traite.  C'est  par 
une  induction  forcee  et  en  rattachant  les  unes  anx  autres  des  phrases  inco- 

^  Supra,  1154. 
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h«^rentes  da  Traits  qa'on  Ini  donne  anjonrd'hni  un  corps.  Si  ime  roDdition 
anasi  importante,  et  je  puis  dire  fondamentale,  avait  ^t6  dans  )a  pensile  des 
n^gociateiiTB  du  TtvlM,  ceax-ci  n'eussent  pas  manqii6  de  la  formaler  en 
teimes  exprt^s  et  distincts. 

"La  citation  d'nne  decision  de  la  CommlBsion  An^laise  dans  an  cas 
anaJogae  d'administrateur  n'est  pas  conolnante.  II  eiit  falla  rappeler  en 
meme  temps  que  cette  decision  a  6tf-  universellement  et  justement  attaqii^e 
et  n'a  pas  fait  pr<^c6dent  dans  cette  Commission. 

'^Yainement  aoasi  a-ton  pr^tendu  <^tablir  nne  similitude  avec  le  cas  de 
I'Archevcque  Perch6 ;  les  deux  cas  soot  tout  h  fait  diff^rents.  Mgr.  Perch6 
r^clamant  primitif  avait  volontairement  abdiquc  son  droit.  La  R^pa- 
bllqne  Frangaine  n^avait  plus  iV  le  proti^ger.  Feu  Delrieu  Ini,  n'a  jamais 
abdiqa^  le  sien.  Des  le  d<^bnt  il  Tavait  remis  entre  les  mains  de  son  Gou- 
vernement ;  il  y  est  rest^  dnrant  sa  vie,  il  y  est  rest^  apr^s  sa  mort.  Aucun 
acte  ne  Ten  a  retire  et  rien  n'a  d^li6  le  Gouvernemeut  Fran^ais  da  devoir 
de  le  sontenir. 

"  11  n'est  pas  plus  admissible  de  pr6tendre  que  du  moment  que  Delrieu 
est  mort  son  all^g^ance  a  cess<^.  EUe  a  oess6  si  Ton  veut,  naturellement, 
luais  les  drMts  acquis  eu  vertu  de  cette  all<5g(^ance  et  qui  en  d^coulent  ne 
sent  point  morts  ni  par  consequent  la  r(^clamation. 

"  L'alldgation  que  la  reclamation  nVst  point  un  droit  transmis  par  heri- 
tage, que  c'est  un  droit  qui  ne  prend  naissanoe  que  du  jonr  de  la  signature 
da  Traite  du  15  Janvier  1880,  et  aux  termes  de  re  Traite  seulement  en  favour 
de  citoyens  fran^ais,  n'est  pas  davantage  soutenable. 

"  Si  la  reclamation  d'un  mort  ne  fait  pas  partie  de  sa  succession,  pour- 
qaoi  avoir  admis  dans  le  Reglement  qn'elle  serai t  presentee  par  Tadminis- 
tratenr? 

"Si  elle ne  date  que  du  15  Janvier  1880,  pourqnoi  une  fois  reconnue  juste, 
lui  attrlbnera-t-on  des  interots  i\  partir  du  jour  oti  le  dommage  a  et6 
commist 

"Lav^rite  est  que  la  reclamation  date  du  jour  oti  le  dommage  a  ete 
commis.  Ce  jour-1^  les  Etats-Unis  out  contracte  une  dette  envers  Delrieu. 
M.  Seward  dans  ses  notes,  le  President  Lincoln  dans  son  message  Font 
reconnu.  Ce  droit  cree  en  faveur  de  Delrieu  est  reste  en  suspens  pendant 
15  oa  20  ans,  non  par  la  fante  de  son  possesseur,  ni  par  aucun  renoncement 
de  sa  part,  ni  par  aucune  prescription ;  mais  il  n'a  pas  pour  cela  ete  dimi- 
nne  d'un  atome;  ni  les  deiais  ni  la  mort  n'ont  pu  le  detruire.  II  som- 
meillait  intact  sous  la  sauvcgarde  du  Gouvemement  Fran^ais.  Cetait 
comme  une  lettre  de  change  endossee  par  la  France  et  restee  en  porte- 
fenille ;  Delrieu  en  mourant  a  pn  la  transmettre  en  toute  confiance  h  Res 
heritiers,  comme  on  transmet  nne  creance  h  recouvrer,  certain  qu'un  jour 
viendrait  ou  elle  serait  presenti^e  et  qu'il  y  serait  fait  honnenr. 

"Le  jonr  est  venu.  Le  traite  dn  In  Janvier  en  instituant  le  tribunal 
charge  de  rendre  justice  a  fourni  j\  la  creance  de  Delrieu  contre  les  Etats- 
Unis  le  moyen  de  seprodnire;  nous  n'avons  qu*i\  I'exarainer;  si  die  est 
valable,  si  les  faits  sur  lesqnels  est  fondee  la  reclamation  sent  prouves ;  s'il 
y  a  lieu  si  indemnite,  c'est  a  la  France  qu'elle  doit  ctre  payee,  an  credit  de 
la  reclamation  Mn  favor  of  the  claim.' 

"Ce  prodiiitdel'indemnite  sera  ensui to  joint  ii  la  masse  dcH  autres  biens 
de  la  succession  pour  Hre  distribue  aux  heritiers  ou  anx  creanciers,  dans 
la  proportion  que  le  juge  ordinaire  seul  est  appeie  a  determiner. 
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'^  La  distribntion  ne  boos  regarde  pas.  £lle  est  essentiellment  du  ressort 
des  tribunaux.  Nona  ne  sommes  pas  un  tribunal  de  droit  commun,  ni  nn 
syudicat  cliarg6  de  faire  k  chacun  sa  part.  Noas  sommes  apx>el^s,  je  le 
rdpete,  h  d(^cider  s'il  j  a,  oil  n'y  a  pas  lieu  k  indemnity  et,  celle-ci  accordee, 
la  r<^partition  n'est  pas  notre  affaire;  noas  n'avons  pas  qaalite  poar  en 
distribuer  le  montant  aax  h^ritiers,  pas  plus  qu'aux  cr^anciers,  ni  verifier 
Temploi  qui  sera  fait  de  la  somme. 

''Mais,  dit  on,  pourquoi  la  R<^publique  Fran^aise  s'ingdrerait  elle  de 
prot4^ger  des  gens  qui  ne  lui  appartiennent  plus  et  dea  inti^rots  qui  ne  sont 
plus  lea  siensf 

"A  cela  on  r^pond  en  r<$p^tant  que  ces  int^rSts  et  ces  int^ress^ elle  ne 
peut  pas  les  suivre;  lea  ayants  droit  aujonrd'kni  dtrangers,  peuventre- 
devenir  demain  fran^ais ;  les  cr^ances  sont  trannmisaibles.  Un  exemple 
d^ailleurs  sufflra^  d^montrer  que  la  thdorie  am^ricaine,  sous  couleur  d'ex- 
dure  seulement  les  int^rdts  strangers,  atteint  et  exolut  en  mdme  temps  les 
int<^r6ts  fran^ais. 

"Qn'on  suppose  dans  une  rdclamation  uue  juste  indemnity  de  $100,000 
et  $50,000  de  dettes,  4  h<^ritier8,  dont  un  seul  rescd  fran^als  et  3  devenus 
am<^ricains.  Conformdment  k  I'opinion  de  mon  collogue  nous  ne  devrons 
donner  k  Tadministrateur  pour  ce  seul  hdritier  fran^ais,  que  le  quart,  c*est-jk- 
dire  $25,000;  mais  aussitTit  viendront  les  cr^anciers,  quelle  que  soit  leur 
nationalit<^,  qui  poursuivront  Tadministrateur  en  payement  de  la  totality 
des  $50,000  dus;  puis  lea  cohdri tiers  am6ricains  lesquels,  en  d^pit  de  Tex- 
elusion  que  nous  anrons  crn  devoir  prononcer  contre  eux,  anront  recours 
contre  radministrateur  et  r<Sclameront  leur  part  de  rh<^ritnge  que  les  tri- 
bunaux ne  pourront  refuser  de  leur  adjuger,  en  sorte  que  ]'h6ritier  rest6 
fran^ais  non  seulement  n'aura  pas  son  quart,  mais  sera  expose  h  payer  ce 
qu'il  n'aura  pas  regu  et  queVunique  riSsultat  sera  de  faire  profiter  le  gou- 
vernement  amdricain  dea  f  abandonnds.  Ce  n'est  (^videmment  pas  1.^  ce 
que  les  deux  gouverncroents  out  voulu  dire  dans  le  Traite.  Le  seul  moyen 
de  ne  pas  arriver  h  des  consequences  aussi  monstruenaes,  de  rester  dans 
rintention  du  Trait<^,  j'ajouterai  dans  la  justice  et  le  bon  sens,  c'estde 
payer  au  mort,  par  Tentremise  de  Fadministrateur,  co  qui  out  6i6  pay<S  i\  sa 
personne  sUldtaitvivant,  ou,danslecas  oh  Ton  croiraitabsolument  devoir 
faire  une  distinction  entre  lea  hi^ritiera,  d'attribuer  au  seul  rest6  fran^ais  et 
jugd  digne,  la  totality  prodnit^  de  la  rdclamation. 

''En  rdsumd:  dans  mon  opinion,  c'est  le  dommage  causd  qui  a  crdd  le 
droit  du  rdclamant;  par  consequent  la  rdclamation  date  du  jour  du  dom- 
mage oansd  et  non  du  jour  do  la  signature  du  Traitd. 

''  Le  Traitd  n'a  pas  crdd  la  rdclamation,  il  a  seulement  crdd  pour  elle  le 
moyen  de  se  produire  efficacenient. 

''La  rdclamation  ne  meurt  point  avec  le  rdclamant  et  la  mort  de  celni-ci 
ne  ddgage  pas  lea  Etats-Unis;  la  rdclamation  survit,  elle  est  constitndc 
moralement  sur  le  mort  pourvu  que  celui-ci  n'ait  pas  person nellement 
alidnd  son  droit  et,  en  fait,  elle  eat  personifide  dans  Tadministrateur,  non 
dans  les  hdritiera  qui  ne  sont  admis  k  prouver  leur  capacitd  qu'apr^s  r^gle- 
ment  de  la  succession  par  r'admiuistrateur  ot  devant  les  tribunaux  ordi- 
naires  et  non  devant  nous. 

"Nous  sommes  incompdtents  k  faire  la  rdpartition,  comme  le  reconnalt 
tr^s  bien  M.  le  juge  Aldis  lui-meme  lorsqull  dit :  '  No  question  as  to  ulti- 
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mate  distribntion  of  the  fund  among  tbose  who  may  claim  it  by  conflicting 
titles  can  arise  before  as/  etc. ;  rien  dans  le  TraltiS  ne  noas  investit  de  ce 
droit;  c'est  ce  pendant  h  cela,  que  uous  serions  forc6ment  amends  si  nons 
consid^rions  dans  cette  affaire  la  personne  des  h^ritiers  an  lien  de  ne  con- 
siddrer  qne  celle  du  mort  et  son  hoirie. 

"Comme  consideration  g^n^rale  en  fin,  ce  n'est  pas  la  fante  duGonveme- 
ment  Fran^ais  si,  depnis  20  ans,  nne  partie  des  r6clamants  a  disparu  par  la 
mort  et  le  Gouvemement  des  Etats-Unis  ne  saurait  ^tre  admis  h  b^n^^flcier 
de  sa  negligence  et  da  retard  qa'il  a  mis  h  rendre  justice,  sans  qaoi  nn 
goavemement  poarrait  presque  toujours,  en  ajournant  pendant  20  on  30 
aondes  on  r^glement  de  reclamations,  se  debarrasser  de  la  pi  apart,  ce  qui 
est  inadmissible. 

''Je  repousse  done  le  demurrer." 

After  the  decision  sustaining  the  demurrer  of  counsel  for  the 
TJuited  States  was  rendered,  the  commission,  upon  the  motion 
of  counsel  for  France,  made  January  19, 1882,  suspended  so 
much  of  the  decision  as  disallowed  the  claim,  and  gave  the 
memorialist  twenty  days  within  which  to  show  the  interests 
of  French  citizens.  Wiltz,  on  January  28,  1882,  submitted 
what  was  called  a  "  reply  to  the  demurrer,'*  in  which  he  set 
forth  that  certain  persons,  citizens  of  France,  were  the  heirs 
and  beneficial  owners  of  the  claim  described  in  the  memorial. 
Counsel  for  the  United  States  thereupon  objected  to  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  case  (1)  on  the  ground  that  as  it  had 
been  decided  that  the  facts  stated  in  the  memorial  did  not  give 
the  commission  jurisdiction,  and,  consequently,  that  he  had  no 
standing  before  the  commission  upon  his  memorial,  neither 
be,  nor  counsel  for  France  in  his  behalf,  could  make  any 
motion  which  involved  the  validity  of  the  memorial;  (2)  on 
the  ground  that,  even  if  any  allowance  could  be  made,  the 
paper  submitted  by  Wiltz  did  not  authorize  him  to  act  for  the 
}>er8ons  whom  it  presented  as  the  heirs  of  Delrieu  and  bene- 
ficial owners  of  the  claim;  and  (3)  on  the  ground  that  as,  when 
the  motion  to  suspend  the  decision  was  made,  the  time  for 
filing  memorials  under  the  treaty  had  expired,  it  was  not 
competent  for  the  commission  to  permit  any  amendment  or 
grant  any  motion  which,  by  operating  to  revive  the  memorial 
and  give  Wiltz  a  standing  before  the  commission,  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  allowance  of  a  new  memorial. 

Counsel  for  France,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  the 
paper  filed  January  28, 1882,  was  a  compliance  with  the  deci- 
sion of  the  commission,  and  was  not  to  be  considered  as  an 
amendment  of  the  memorial.  He  also  relied  upon  a  stipula- 
tion between  counsel  to  the  effect  that,  upon  the  reassembling 
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of  the  commission  in  tbe  autumn  of  1881,  briefs  would  be  sub- 
mitted on  demurrers  in  typical  cases  deemed  important  by 
counsel  for  either  government. 

The  position  taken  by  counsel  for  the  United  States  was 
sustained  by  a  majority  of  the  commission  in  a  decision  filed 
January  31, 1882,  in  these  words: 

''Before  the  French  and  American  Claims  Commission,  upon 
the  motion  of  the  counsel  for  France  to  suspend  tbe  order  dis- 
allowing the  claim  and  permit  the  'reply  to  the  demurrer'  of 
the  administrator,  stating  that  there  are  two  heirs  of  the 
deceased  Delrieu  living  in  France,  who  are  French  citizens, 
and  for  whom  he  wishes  to  appear,  to  be  filed,  and  for  the  admin- 
istrator to  appear  for  them — 

^^It  is  ordered.  That  the  motion  be  denied  and  the  amend- 
ment, or  'reply  to  the  demurrer,'  by  which  the  administrator 
appears  for  the  two  heirs  instead  of  their  appearing  for  them- 
selves, is  rejected,  and  the  decision  of  the  commission  that  the 
claim  of  the  administrator  be  disallowed  is  confirmed." 

Mr.  Boutwell,  in  his  report,  says : 

"The  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Wiltz,  and  the  decision  of 
the  majority  of  the  commission,  justify  the  following  conclu- 
sions : 

''1.  That  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  claimant  it  was  competent 
for  his  legal  representative  to  appear  and  prosecute  the  claim, 
and  that  without  reference  to  the  nationality  of  the  represent- 
ative. 

"2.  In  order  that  jurisdiction  should  be  taken  by  the  com- 
mission it  was  necessary  that  the  memorial  should  set  forth  as 
facts  (1)  that  the  decedent  was  at  the  time  the  loss  occurred  or 
the  injury  was  sustained  a  citizen  of  the  country  prosecuting 
the  claim;  (2)  that  the  heirs  or  legatees  who  would  receive  the 
benefits  of  any  award  that  might  be  made  were  also  citizens  of 
the  same  country  at  the  time  tlie  treaty  was  ratified,  and  (3) 
that  the  memorialist  was  duly  authorized  to  appear  in  behalf 
of  the  beneficiaries." 

In  1864  Mrs.  Clemencia  Romerez  de  Willet, 
Bightof  anAdminii-  ^.^^^  ^  William  E.  Willet,  a  citizen  of  the 
tratrix;  Case  of  „    .      ,    ^  ,     .  ,         , 

Mn.  wmet  United  States,  presented,  in  her  own  behalf 

and  "in  representation  of  her  minor  children, 
Guillermo,  Adriono,  Neivet,  Clemencia,  and  Dolores  Willet, 
had  in  marriage  with  the  >'orth  American  citizen,"  William  E. 
Willet,  a  petition  to  the  United  States  minister  at  Caracas, 
praying  his  intervention  in  respect  of  a  claim  against  Ven- 
ezuela for  wrongs  done  to  her  late  husband.  Subsequently 
Mrs.  Willet,  as  administratrix  of  her  deceased  husband,  pre- 
sented the  claim  to  the  (tomniission  under  the  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Venezuela  of  18(56,  and  received  au 
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award,  the  certificates  of  wbich  she  afterward  sold  and  trana- 
1  ferred  to  two  other  persons,  api)arently  citizens  of  tbe  United 
8tates,  by  whom  claims  were  presented  to  the  commission 
under  the  convention  between  tlie  United  States  and  Vene- 
zuela of  December  5, 1885.  The  office  of  this  commission  being, 
among  other  things,  to  reexamine  on  the  merits  claims  pre- 
sented to  the  former  commission,  it  held  that  the  <^main  ques- 
tion "  to  be  considered  was  "  whether  the  original  claimant, 
Mrs.  Willet  [who  did  not  api>ear  before  the  new  commission 
as  a  claimant],  as  the  representative  of  her  husband,  had  a 
claim  against  the  government"  of  Venezuela  which  it  was 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission  to  adjudicate.  On 
this  question  Findlay,  commissioner,  delivering  the  opinion  of 
tbe  commission,  said: 

"  The  papers  show  that  her  husband  was  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  domiciled  in  Venezuela.  She  was  a  native  of 
Venezuela;  was  married  in  that  country;  all  her  children  were 
born  there;  and  she  appears  never  to  have  been  in  the  United 
States,  either  before  or  during  her  marriage,  or  since  her  widow- 
hood. Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  of  the  children  have  changed 
or  attempted  to  change  their  domicil  of  origin.    *    *    * 

**It  has  been  contended  with  great  force  by  the  learned 
counsel  for  Venezuela  that  Mrs.  Willet  was  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America  when  the  claim  was  presented 
to  the  Caracas  commission  in  18(>8;  that  her  children,  whom 
she  represented  as  guardian,  were  not  then,  nor  are  they  now, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  is  she  now  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  is  alleged  that  both  she  and  they  were 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela  when  she  presented 
her  claim  in  behalf  of  herself  and  for  them  before  the  old 
commission,  and  that  that  status  so  far  from  being  changed  or 
impaired  has  been  confirmed,  if  possible,  by  continuous  resi- 
dence in  that  country  ever  since,  during  which  interval  of 
time  the  children,  then  minors,  have  attained  to  full  age  and 
maturity. 

<^  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  law  is  not  very  clear  or  satis- 
factory upon  any  question  of  citizenship,  when  by  that  term  a 
political  and  not  a  mere  civil  status  is  meant  to  be  described, 
involving  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  between  two  sovereignties, 
each  laying  claim  to  the  subject  of  the  controversy.  •  •  • 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  as  far  as  the  enjoyment  of  any  rights 
in  the  United  States  of  America  is  concerned,  alien  women 
married  to  citizens,  and  their  offspring,  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States  ipso  facto,  by  the  marriage  itself,  as  fully  as  if 
they  had  been  born  or  naturalized  in  the  country.  (R.  S.  U.  S., 
sec.  1994;  Kelley  v.  Owen,  7  Wall.,  497;  U.  S.  r.  Kellar,  11 
Bisa.,  314;  Kane  v.  McCarthy,  63  N.  C,  299;  U.  S.  v.  Corova, 
15  Opin.  A.  G.,  117;  Ware  v.  Wisner,  4  McCrary,  66;  Talbot  v. 
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Johnson,  3  Dal.,  133;  Leonard  r.  Grant,  6  Saw.,  609.)  So  the 
act  of  7  an(i  8  Victoria,  ch.  Qiy,  sec.  16,  of  which  the  act  of  the 
United  States  of  10th  of  February  1855,  codified  in  section 
1994,  K.  S.,  is  substantially  a  copy,  has  been  construed  by  the 
courts  of  Great  Britain  as  converting  an  alien  woman  mairied 
to  a  British  subject  into  a  British  subject  herself,  as  fully  as  if 
she  bad  been  born  such,  or  had  been  naturalized  by  an  act  of 
Parliament.  (Reg.  v.  Manning,  2  Carr.  &  Kir.,  886  (61  Eug. 
C.  L.);  Burton  v.  Burton,  1  Keys,  350.)  Indeed,  this  construc- 
tion was  carried  so  far  as  to  hold  that  an  alien  woman  married 
to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  had  become  such  by 
naturalization,  and  who,  on  his  death,  afterward  married  an 
alien  domiciled,  but  not  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  had 
acquired  by  the  first  marriage  a  status  which  qualified  her  to 
prosecute  a  claim  against  the  United  States  as  a  citizen  there- 
of, for  injury  done  to  her  property  during  the  interval  covered 
by  her  second  marriage.  *  It  was  the  intention  of  Congress,' 
says  the  opinion,  '  to  bestow  upon  her  a  permanent  st-atns  of 
citizenship  defeasible  only  as  in  the  case  of  other  persons.' 
(S.  F.  Phillips,  Sol.  Gen.,  15  Opin.  A.  G.,  600,  case  of  Mrs.  De 
Ambrogia.) 

"It  will  be  observed  in  all  these  cases,  however,  that  the 
right  sought  to  be  enforced,  or  the  responsibility  established, 
concerned  matters  wholly  within  the  undisputed  jurisdiction  of 
the  sovereignty  creating  the  status,  and  that  terms  are  used 
in  most  of  the  cases  which,  perhaps,  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory  had  they  been  restrained  by  express  qualifications 
in  the  first  instance,  instead  of  leaving  that  duty  to  be  per- 
formed by  necessary  implication  afterwards.  In  the  last  case 
cited,  for  instance,  if  Mrs.  De  Ambrogia  had  been  by  birth  a 
citizen  of  Venezuela,  and  had  by  virtue  of  her  acquired  status 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri(»a  sought  to  enforce 
a  claim  against  the  Government  of  Venezuela,  the  question 
would  at  once  have  occurred  whether  it  was  competent  for  the 
United  States  to  create  a  status  of  citizenship,  the  use  to  be 
made  of  which  was  to  enforce  a  claim  against  another  sover- 
eignty claiming  the  natural  allegiance  of  the  claimant  herself, 
and  with  this  question  prominently  before  the  mind,  a  distinc- 
tion would  have  been  taken,  perhaps,  between  a  mere  munici- 
pal or  civil  status  with  a  limited  internal  operation,  and  a 
political  status  with  an  extraterritorial  operation  and  effect. 

"  Persons  made  citizens  by  this  act,  born  abroad  and  resid- 
ing abroad,  subject  to  the  obligation  to  bear  arms  either  in 
wars  of  defense  or  ofl'euse,  at  the  call  of  the  sovereignty  within 
whose  jurisdiction  they  reside,  without  (juestion  on  the  part  of 
the  sovereignty  to  which  they  owe  what  may  be  called  the  ar- 
tificial status  of  citizenship,  can  not  in  the  nature  of  things  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States  as  fully  as  if  they  had  been  born 
in  that  country,  unless  it  can  be  held  that  a  native  citizen  of 
the  United  States  is  subject  to  any  foreign  jurisdiction  that 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  seize  and  impress  him  into  its 
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military  service.  The  point,  however,  is  more  specalative 
than  real  in  this  case,  because  it  is  very  clear  that  whatever 
may  be  the  status  of  Mrs.  Willet  or  of  her  children  with  respect 
to  their  citizenship  of  the  Uiuted  States,  whether  full  or  limited, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  her  husband  and  their 
father  was  a  citizen  at  the  time  the  injury  in  this  case  occurred, 
and  continued  to  hold  a  claim  against  the  Government  of 
Venezuela  until  he  died  intestate  in  1862.  This  being  the 
case,  Mrs.  Willet  claimed  before  the  old  commission  as  admin- 
istratrix and  clearly  had  the  right  to  represent  a  claim  of  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  whatever  may  have  been  her  own 
personal  status.  The  functions  of  an  executor  and  adminis- 
trator are  very  much  the  same;  one  represents  the  testator  by 
virtue  of  his  will,  the  other  an  intestate  by  virtue  of  the  law. 
To  appoint  an  executor  is  to  place  one  in  the  stead  of  the  tes- 
tator, who  may  enter  to  the  testator's  goods  and  chattels,  and 
who  has  an  action  against  the  testator's  debtors.  ( Williams' 
Ex.,  1,  pp.  226.)  'The  executor,'  says  Lord  Cake,  'doth  more 
actually  represent  the  person  of  the  testator  than  the  heir  doth 
the  person  of  the  ancestor,  for  if  a  man  bindeth  himself,  his 
executors  are  bound  though  they  be  not  named,  but  so  it  is 
not  of  the  heir,'  and  this  is  true,  also,  he  says,  of  the  admin- 
istrator. (Co.  Lit.,  p.  2009.)  Elsewhere  he  says  that  the 
administrator  stands  in  loco  parentis  with  same  powers  as 
executor  by  statute  of  31  Ed.,  111-2,  Blacks.,  p.  610.  (Hen- 
sloe's  Case,  9  Eep.,  p.  40.) 

"  It  has  been  held  in  England  that  an  alien  may  be  executor, 
and  it  has  even  been  questioned  whether  an  alien  enemy  may 
not  act  as  such  because  the  eftecta  to  be  distributed  are  not 
his  but  another's.  (1  Williams,  pp.  229-30;  see  also  Oliver 
Wendell  Homes,  jr.,  the  Common  Law,  Lecture  X,  on  succes- 
sions inter  vivos.^) 

Estate  of  William  E,  Willet  v.  Venezuela^  No.  21,  United  States  and  Vene- 
zuela Claims  Commission,  convention  of  December  5, 1885.  In  a<roordance 
with  the  views  expressed  in  the  opinion,  an  award  was  made  in  favor  of 
the  claimants. 

In  the  case  of  Leonardo  Peck  v.  Venezuela,  No.  45,  Little,  commissioner, 
for  the  commission,  delivered  tbe  following  opinion : 

<' Leonardo  Peck,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  lived  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  at  Maturin,  Venezuela.  There  he  accnmulated  property  and 
raised  a  family.  His  children,  however,  were  born  out  of  wedlock.  They 
and  their  mother  were  natives  of  Venezuela,  never  having  been  in  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  appears.  While  on  a  visit  to  his  old  home  at 
Syracuse,  New  York,  he  died,  October  31,  1860.  It  seeius  he  left  a  will, 
though  the  paper  sent  us  purporting  to  be  its  translation  and  probate  is 
of  a  very  unsatisfactory  character.  It  has  incongruities  of  date,  and  is 
apparently  fragmentary.  We  do  not  feel  ju8tified  in  basing  any  property 
rights  upon  it. 

*'  The  claim  is  for  stock  taken  from  Peck's  farms  near  Maturin  by  mil- 
tary  forces  in  1859, 1860,  and  1861,  and  is  asserted  by  the  executor  of  his 
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will  and  also  by  his  two  sons.    The  total  value  of  the  stock  taken,  includ- 
ing interest,  was  asserted  to  be,  in  1864, 23,181.75  pesos. 

*'This  was  supported  by  the  depositions  of  twelve  witnesses  examined 
in  the  presence  of  and  cross-examined  by  a  representative  of  the  govern- 
ment, who  fully  corroborated  the  statements  of  the  executor,  Fabricio 
Aponte,  to  the  effect  that  the  property  named  was  taken  at  the  times 
indicated  from  the  farms  (Htios)  of  Peck  by  the  military  forces  of  the 
government,  and  that  it  was  worth  as  to  all  the  animals  the  price  stated. 

**Serior  Esteves,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Credit,  allowed,  Septem- 
ber 28,  1864,  the  en  til  e  amount  of  this  claim  except  as  to  interest,  to  wit: 
18,545.50  pesos.  The  interest  was  excluded  by  the  act,  as  stated  by  him, 
under  which  the  application  for  allowance  was  made. 

''The  value  of  the  property  taken  before  Peck's  death  was  12,450.50 
pesos.  This  was  all  that  was  due  him,  and  all,  therefore,  that  passed  to 
his  le<i:al  representative  as  such.  The  rest  of  the  claim  pertained  to  his 
children  and  their  mother,  and  can  not  be  considered  by  us ;  for  they  were 
not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  have,  consequently,  no  standing  here 
under  the  treaty. 

"  Under  the  holding  in  the  Willett  case,  No.  21,  the  executor  is  entitled, 
as  the  legal  representative  of  Peck,  to  claim  here  the  amount  due  his 
estate,  he  having  presented  the  claim  to  the  American  legation  at  Caracas 
for  its  intercession  as  early  as  1864. 

''We  think  the  interest  should  begin  at  the  date  of  allowance  by  the 
Venezuela  Government,  September  28, 1864,  as  prior  interest  seems  to  have 
been  prohibited  by  law,  and  very  reasonably  so.  A  government  in  such 
cases  may  not,  for  obvious  reasons,  bo  required  to  pay  interest  while  such 
a  claim  is  withheld. 

"The  entry  may  therefore  be  for  12,450.50  pesos,  with  5  per  cent  inter- 
est from  September  28,  1864,  to  September  2, 1890,  inclusive,  less  payments 
already  made,  expressed  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States,  counting  the 
peso  at  75  cents." 

Henry  Meiggs,  a  native-born  citizen  of  the 
Bight  of  Executor.  United  States,  died  in  1877,  leaving  a  will  by 
which  he  created  a  board  of  directors,  of  which  Charles  Watson, 
a  British  subject,  was  president,  to  carry  oat  certain  contracts 
with  the  Peruvian  Government.  In  May  1878  the  heirs  of 
Meiggs  conveyed  to  Watson  certain  of  the  former's  railway 
contracts,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  approval  of  the  Peruvian 
Government  was  necessary  to  eftect  the  transfer  of  the  rights 
and  properties  involved.  This  approval  was  given  in  Septem- 
ber 1881.  Meanwhile,  however,  in  March  1880,  while  the  prop- 
erty was  in  Watson's  control  as  the  representative  of  Meiggs, 
deceased,  the  Chilean  forces  landed  at  Mollendo,  Peru,  took 
possession  of  the  undefended  terminus  of  the  railway  there, 
and  destroyed  the  stations,  buildings,  cars,  locomotives,  and 
other  property  belonging  to  the  railway.  For  indemnity  for 
these  acts  of  destruction  Watson  filed,  as  executor  of  Meiggs, 
a  claim  to  the  amount  of  $278,205.84, 
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The  agent  of  Gliile  demurred  to  the  claim  on  the  ground 
that  all  the  rights  and  property  in  question  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  Watson,  a  British  subject,  and  that  the  commission 
therefore  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  case. 

The  agent  of  the  United  States  replied  that  the  memorial 
showed  that  Watson  presented  the  claim  in  his  representative 
capacity  under  the  will  of  Meiggs,  and  that  the  property  was 
in  his  control  and  possession  as  such  representative  at  the 
time  of  its  destruction.  He  further  pointed  out  that  Watson 
had  presented  the  claim  to  the  Anglo-Chilean  commission  at 
Santiago,  and  that  it  was  dismissed  by  that  tribunal,  the  agent 
of  Chile  then  contending  that  Watson  did  not  at  thetime,  when 
the  property  was  destroyed,  hold  it  in  his  own  right. 

The  commission  sustained  the  demurrer,  saying: 

^^  The  demurrer  is  sustained  and  leave  granted  to  the  memo- 
rialist, if  he  shall  be  so  advised,  to  amend  the  memorial  by 
stating  his  present  residence  and  the  place  of  his  residence  at 
the  time  when  the  acts  complained  of  occurred;  also  stating, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  III,  6,  of  the  rules 
of  the  commission,  the  names  of  the  heirs  of  Henry  Meiggs 
now  living,  their  places  of  residence  and  citizenship,  and  also 
that  the  claimant  is  duly  authorized  to  present  this  claim  on 
their  behalf. 

'^  It  is  further  ordered  that  the  amendment  to  the  memorial 
herein  authorized  shall  be  made  within  two  months." 

Charles  WaUon,  as  executor  of  Henry  Meiggs,  v.  Chile,  No.  15,  UuitiHl 
States  and  Chilean  Claims  Commission,  convention  of  August  1,  1892, 
Shield's  Report,  80. 

Mr.  Goode  dissented  on  the  ground  that  the  deed  of  the  heirs  of  Meiggs 
to  Watson  of  1878  was*  inoperative  and  void  till  approved  by  the  Peruvian 
Government,  and  that  when  the  property  was  destroyed  it  belonged  to  the 
estate  of  Meiggs,  deceased. 

The  claim  was  subsequently  dismissed,  Watson  having  failed  to  amend 
his  memorial  in  accordance  with  the  commission's  decision. 

3.  Evidence. 
By  the  agreement  between  the  United  States 

*°S2ir  X,^Z  »"d  8P«"  «f  *'«^'-"*'^y  12,  1871,  it  was  pro- 
the  Umpire.  vided  that  each  government  should  appoint  an 

arbitrator,  and  that  the  two  arbitrators  should 
name  an  umpire,  who  should  ^^  decide  all  questions  upon  which 
they  shall  be  unable  to  agree."  It  was  also  provided  that  the 
arbitrators  should,  before  proceeding  with  the  hearing  and 
decision  of  any  case,  make  rules  as  to  tlie  presentation  and 
proof  of  claims,  and  that  any  di.sagreement  with  reference  to 
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such  rales  saoiild  be  decided  by  the  ampire.    Under  these 
provisions  rules  were  duly  miide  and  published. 

In  three  cases  before  the  commission  the  following  question 
arose:  The  claimants,  having  filed  their  memorials,  proceeded 
to  file  their  proofs;  they  were  granted  such  additional  time  for 
that  purpose  as  they  thought  tit  to  ask,  and  their  cases  were 
closed  on  notice  which  they  voluntarily  gave.  Spain  then  filed 
her  evidence,  and  the  cases  on  her  part  were  regularly  closed. 
On  the  cases  thus  before  them  the  arbitrators  diflered  in 
opinion ;  and  they  duly  certified  to  the  umpire  the  questions  on 
which  they  were  unable  to  agree,  together  with  the  memorials, 
proofs  and  briefs  filed  by  the  respective  parties.  In  one  of  the 
cases  (Delgado,  No.  12)  the  ampire  gave  the  following  opinion : 

^^  1.  It  is  my  opinion  that  Spain  does  not  produce  sufficient 
evidence  to  traverse  the  naturalization  of  the  claimant;  there- 
fore, that  the  claimant  has  the  right  to  be  held  as  an  American 
citizen. 

<^2.  The  papers  on  record  in  the  case  do  not  furnish  a  suffi- 
cient basis  of  estimate  to  make  a  fair  evaluation  of  the  claim- 
ant's property  at  the  time  it  was  seized,  and  as  long  as 
satisfactory  evidence  on  the  point  is  not  furnished  to  the 
umpire  he  must  abstain  from  answering  the  second  question 
which  was  put  to  him  by  the  commission." 

In  the  two  other  cases  the  umpire  said: 

^^I  can  not  find  in  the  documents  of  record  in  the  cases  suffi- 
cient proofs  on  the  following  points: 

''  1.  When  if  any  act  of  seizure  of  the  sloop  Champion  by  the 
Spanish  authorities  took  place. 

^'2.  If  the  pilot  went  on  board  of  the  sloop  Champion  at  the 
request  of  the  captain,  or  without  that  request  and  by  order 
of  the  Spanish  Government. 

<S3.  The  exact  date  when  the  ship  sank. 

<^ Therefore  I  return  the  cases  to  the  commission,  suggesting 
the  propriety  of  taking  further  evidence.'' 

In  view  of  the  defects  thus  pointed  out  in  the  claimants' 
proofs,  the  advocate  for  the  United  States  made  a  motion 
before  the  commission,  "  asking  leave  to  produce  further  evi- 
dence in  these  cases,  in  pursuance  of  the  umpire's  opinion," 
and  for  this  purpose  he  asked  for  an  extension  of  ninety  days 
in  each  case. 

The  advocate  for  Spain,  while  admitting  that  "this  com- 
mission would  have  the  power  to  correct  an  error  or  omission, 
either  formal  or  material,  in  any  case  after  it  had  been  sent  by 
them  to  the  umpire,  or  that  the  umpire,  noticing  any  apparent 
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error  or  omission  in  the  case  as  received  by  him,  might  ask  of 
the  commissioners  whether  what  he  noticed  was  an  error  or 
omission,  and  be  informed  in  accordance  with  the  fact/'  con- 
tended that  as  to  the  determination  of  the  present  questions 
the  commission  was  functt^  officio;  that  it  had  ''  done  all  that 
the  agreement  and  its  own  rales  made  in  pursuance  thereof," 
directed  it  or  gave  it  power  to  do;  that  the  commissioners 
could  not  "correct,  modify,  or  enlarge  the  case  sent  to  the 
umpire,''  nor  had  the  umpire  "power  to  request  or  direct  such 
a  proceeding." 

The  advocate  for  the  United  States  addressed  an  official 
letter  to  the  commissioners,  in  which  he  cited  generally  the 
practice  of  the  Mexican  commission,  under  the  treaty  of  July 
4, 1868,  and  particularly  its  proceedings  in  the  cases  of  Keller 
and  Wenkler  (supra^  vol.  1,  p.  1355). 

The  advocate  for  Spain  stated  that  he  was  informed  that  it 
was  not  the  general  practice  in  the  Mexican  commission  to 
furnish  additional  evidence  to  the  umpire,  and  that  the  cases 
cited  were  exceptions.  But,  however  this  might  be,  he  main- 
tained that  the  treaty  of  July  4,  1868,  materially  differed,  in 
its  provisions  as  to  the  umpire,  from  the  agreement  of  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1871,  the  provisions  of  the  former  being  that  the 
commissioners,  if  they  should  "fail  to  agree  in  opinion  on  any 
individual  claim^^  should  "  call  to  their  assistance  the  umpircj^'* 
and  that  the  "umpire,  after  having  examined  the  evidence 
adduced  for  and  against  the  claim,  and  after  having  heard,  if 
required,  one  person  each  side  •  *  *  and  consulted  with 
the  commissioners^^  should  "decide  thereupon  finally  and  with- 
out appeal." 

The  motion  of  the  advocate  for  the  United  States  in  the 
cases  now  under  consideration  was  argued  orally  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  commission.  The  commissioners  differed  in 
opinion  and  submitted  the  questions  to  the  umpire.  The 
umpire  decided  that  the  motion  should  be  overruled,  and  the 
commissioners  so  ordered. 

M.  Bartholdi,  mnpire,  cases  of  Jose  G,  Dehjado,  No  12;  W.  W.  Cox, 
fl««^n«e,  No.  109,  and  W.  W.  Cojt,  No.  110:  Spau.  Com.  (1871),  April  22,  1876. 

"The  papers  in  this  case  consist:  1.  Of  a 
^fl^  ^rf^fOljiinL^  petition  in  which  Seth  Driggs  states  that  Ben- 
jamin Goodrich,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  was  established  in  business  at  Cariipano,  Vene- 
zuela, in  the  month  of  September  1835,  when  said  place  was 
5627— Vol.3 9 
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taken  ana  ransacked  by  the  revolutionary  troops  under  the 
direction  of  Commandant  Pedro  Carujo;  that  (loodrich's  store, 
having  been  entered  by  the  same  troops,  was  i)lundered  of  all 
its  contents;  that  thereby  Goodrich  lost  all  he  possessed 
(about  six  hundred  dollars  in  goods  of  his  own,  besides  his 
personal  ett'ects),  and  having  been  reduced  to  extreme  poverty, 
at  last  died  miserably  at  Laguayra;  that  all  the  misfortunes 
of  Goodrich  were  attributable  solely  to  the  outrage  of  which 
he  had  been  made  a  victim  at  Cariipano  by  soldiers  wearing 
the  national  uniform  of  Venezuela;  and  he  (Driggs)  there- 
fore claimed  in  behalf  of  three  grandchildren,  minors,  named 
Daniel,  Lucy,  and  Adell  Dibble,  that  Goodrich  had  left  in 
orphanage,  absolutely  destitute  of  fortune,  the  moderate  sum 
of  six  thousand  pesos  as  a  just  compensation  for  the  losses 
that  their  grandfather  had  suffered,  ti.  Of  an  affidavit  made 
before  the  United  States  legation  at  Caracas  on  the  23d  of 
April  18G8,  in  which  said  Driggs  declares  that  ho  had  inti- 
mately known  Benjamin  Goodrich,  with  whom  he  had  kept  up 
commercial  relations;  that  he  had  been  at  Goodrich's  estab- 
lishment at  Cariipano  one  week  before  the  above-mentioned 
outrage  was  committed ;  that  he  wjis  acciuainted  with  said  fact, 
and  considered  the  sum  of  six  thousand  pesos  as  a  poor  remu- 
neration for  the  damage  Goodrich  had  thereby  sustained ;  and 
that  Daniel,  Lucy,  and  Adell  Dibble  were  the  only  surviving 
heirs  of  the  said  Goodrich. 

''There  is  no  evidence  at  all  in  sui)port  of  this  claim.  The 
petitioner  himself  is  not  a  legal  but  a  voluntary  representative 
for  the  so-called  minor  heirs  of  (ioodrich.  Therefore  we  disal- 
low it." 

Andrade,  commissioner,  for  the  commiKsiou ;  Seth  DriggSy  for  ihe  minor 
heirs  of  Goodrich,  v.  Venezuelaf  United  States  ami  Venezuela  Claims  Com- 
mission, convention  of  December  5, 1897. 

"The  respondent  government  has  denied 
MmhViCase      ^^^  ^^^  i'sicts  upon  which  the  claim  is  based. 
Nevertheless  the  claimants  closed    the  case 
without  taking  any  testimony,  thinking  cither  that  their  claim 
was  sufficiently  proved  by  their  own  allegations  or  by  the  doc- 
uments accompanying  their  memcnial. 

"The  respondent  government  in  its  brief  avers,  tirst,  that 
the  affidavits  accompanying  the  memorial  can  not  be  admitted 
as  legal  evidence,  either  in  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  Chile  regarding  the  value  of  that 
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kind  of  proof  or  in  view  of  the  prescriptions  of  the  rules 
adopted  by  the^ commission.  Those  affidavits  are  ex  parte  evi- 
dence, which,  by  the  customs  of  all  nations,  are  only  useful  for 
basing  a  diplomatic  intervention,  but  they  are  of  no  value  in 
the  determination  of  the  validity  of  a  claim,  nor  are  they 
admitted  as  competent  by  any  court.  * 

*'The  defense  has  raised  a  question  of  principle  to  determine 
whether  ex  parte  proofs  are  admivssible  by  the  commission. 

*'To  decide  this  point  we  must  consider  the  provisions  gov- 
erning the  premises. 

**The  convention  of  Santiago  of  the  7th  of  August  1892, 
from  which  this  commission  derives  its  authority,  contains  in 
Article  V.  the  provision  following:  'The  commissioners  shall 
investigate  and  decide  said  claims  in  such  order  and  in  such 
manner  as  tliey  may  think  proper,  but  upon  such  evidence  or 
information  only  as  shall  be  furnished  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
respective  governments.  They  shall  be  bound  to  receive  and 
consider  all  written  documents  or  statements  tchich  may  be  pre- 
sented to  them  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  respective  (jovernments  in 
support  of  or  in  answer  to  any  claims  and  to  hear,  if  required, 
one  person  on  each  side,  whom  it  shall  be  competent  for  each 
government  to  name  as  its  counsel  or  agent  to  present  and 
support  claims  on  its  behalf,  on  each  and  every  separate 
claim.' 

**  And  in  Article  VIII. :  '  It  shall  be  competent  in  each  case 
for  the  said  commissioners  to  decide  whether  any  claim  has  or 
has  not  been  duly  made,  preferred,  and  laid  before  them,  either 
wholly  or  to  any  and  what  extent,  according  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  this  convention.' 

"  The  commission  on  its  part  has  established  the  following 
rules  of  procedure,  which  were  communicated  to  all  persons 
having  interests  to  uphold  before  this  commission: 

"  'Art.  7.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  defendant  gov- 
ernment in  any  case  to  deny  the  allegations  of  the  petition  or 
the  validity  of  any  claim;  but  a  general  denial  thereof  shall 
be  entered  of  record  by  the  secretaries  as  of  course,  and 
thereby  all  the  material  allegations  of  the  petition  shall  be 
considered  as  put  in  issue,  and  the  claimant  shall  be  required 
to  establish  them  by  legal  and  sufficient  evidence. 

'*<Art.  15.  The  rules  of  evidence  as  to  the  competency, 
relevancy,  and  effect  of  the  same  shall  be  determined  by  the 
commission  with  reference  to  the  convention  under  which  it  is 
created,  the  laws  of  the  two  nations,  the  public  law,  and  these 
rules.^ 
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"The  foregoing  provisions  of  the  convention  of  Santiago  and 
of  the  rales  of  the  commission  do  not  suffice  to  determine  con- 
clasively  whether  or  not  ex  parte  proofs  or  affidavits  are  admis- 
sible by  the  commission.  We  must  rely  upon  an  indirect 
interpretation  of  these  rules,  especially  rule  15,  which  estab- 
lishes that  the  rules  of  evidence  'shall  be  determined  by  the 
commission,'  with  reference  to  the  convention  itself,  the  laws 
ol  the  two  nations,  the  public  law,  and  the  rules  of  this  com- 
mission. 

'<  Since  these  rules  do  not  contain  any  provision  relative  to 
the  admission  of  affidavits,  it  is  therefore  on  the  existing  laws 
of  Chile  and  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  authorities  on 
international  law,  that  the  respondent  bases  its  objection  to  the 
production  of  affidavits  as  legal  and  sufficient  evidence.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  examine  those  legal  prescriptions  and 
the  decisions  of  other  tribunals  of  arbitration,  and  to  compare 
them  with  the  provisions  of  the  convention  of  Santiago. 

''The  Chilean  law  is  in  these  words:  ' It  is  not  sufficient  that 
the  witnesses  be  competent  for  their  declaration  to  have  weight 
in  a  trial.  It  is  necessary  that  in  their  examination  all  the 
formalities  established  by  the  law  shall  be  observed  to  give 
authority  and  credit  to  their  testimony.  These  formalities  are: 
Judicial  authorization,  notice  to  the  opposite  party,  the  swear- 
ing of  the  witnesses,  and  the  opportunity  of  the  examination." 
(J.  Bernado  Lira,  Prontuario  de  los  juicios,  law  23d,  tit.  XVI., 
Parts.) 

"The  laws  of  the  United  States  seem  to  be  in  accordance 
with  those  of  Chile.  The  Eevised  Statutes,  chapter  17  on  Evi- 
dence, is  in  these  terms : 

''  'The  deposition  may  be  taken  before  any  judge  of  any  court 
of  the  United  States.  *  *  •  Reasonable  notice  mnst  first 
be  given  in  writing  by  the  party  or  his  attorney  proposing  to 
take  such  deposition,  to  the  opposite  party  or  his  attorney  of 
record,  as  either  may  be  nearest,  which  notice  shall  state  the 
name  of  the  witness  and  the  time  and  place  of  the  taking  of 
his  deposition.' 

"See  Oreenleaf,  vol.  1,  chap.  3,  §  446,  page  541.  See  also: 
Foster  Federal  Practice,  2d  edition,  page  1267,  and  vol.  1,  page 
602.  See  Greenleaf,  referring  to  depositions,  in  his  work  on 
Evidence,  section  321,  page  414. 

"See  Best  on  the  Laws  of  Evidence,  page  85 j  Wharton, 
Law  of  Evidence,  section  177, 
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'^Bat  tlie  laws  of  the  States  of  the  Union  contain  similar 
provisions:  See  articles  872, 873, 875, 881, 882, 899,  of  the  Oode 
of  Procedure  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

"See  articles  425, 426,  430,  434,  of  the  Code  of  Procedare  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana.  See  article  2033  of  the  Code  of  Pro- 
cedure of  the  State  of  California. 

'^The  same  is  the  case  respecting  the  laws  of  organization  of 
the  special  tribunal  of  the  United  States  known  by  the  name 
of  Court  of  Claims. 

"See  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  chapter  21.  The 
Court  of  Claims  and  the  rules  of  procedure  adopted  by  that 
court,  and  the  decisions  of  the  same.  The  United  States  Court 
of  Claims,  vol.  21,  page  54. 

"All  the  preceding  provisions  and  citations  seem  to  establish, 
without  a  doubt,  this  rule :  That  ex  parte  affidavits  are  objection- 
able as  evidence  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Chile,  the  fed- 
eral laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  laws  of  the  States  of 
the  Union  which  have  been  already  quoted. 

"Lastly,  the  respondent  government  has  referred  to  decisions 
rendered  in  conformity  with  international  law,  and  it  appears 
from  investigations  we  have  made  in  that  connection  that  the 
Franco- American  commission  sitting  in  Washington  from  1881 
to  1884,  followed  the  same  principle.  (See  Vol.  4,  page  117, 
case  33.) 

"Without  ignoring  the  force  of  such  arguments,  we  believe 
that  the  character  and  nature  of  this  kind  of  international 
tribunals  is  not  irreconcilable  with  a  broader  construction  of 
the  means  of  investigation  that  might  present  themselves. 
Cases  may  arise  in  which  because  of  the  date  of  the  occurrence, 
the  impossibility  of  the  party  to  summon  the  other  party  when 
taking  the  testimony,  and  because  of  the  death  in  the  course 
of  time  of  the  witnesses,  it  may  be  impossible  to  present  them 
for  cross-examination  by  the  respondent  party.  When  such 
circumstances  arise  it  seems  equitable  not  to  reject  this  kind 
of  evidence  as  entirely  null  and  invalid.  Without  losing  sight 
of  the  little  weight  or  lack  thereof  attached  by  the  most 
advanced  legislations  to  this  kind  of  evidence,  we  must  on  our 
part  take  them  into  consideration  not  as  evidence  but  only  as 
elements  which  in  certain  cases  may  contribute  to  a  limited 
extent,  collateral  or  secondary,  to  confirm  or  strengthen  a  con- 
viction appearing  to  be  based  on  proofs  of  a  more  conclusive 
character. 
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"We  are  of  opinion  that  this  interpretation  is  more  in  con- 
formity with  the  true  intent  of  the  aforesaid  convention,  and  it 
realizes  the  purpose  of  its  mission,  *to  settle  and  adjust 
amicably  the  claims  made  by  tlio  citizens  of  either  country.' 
We  judge  that  the  commission  very  properly  stands — as  in 
other  acts  of  its  arbitral  jurisdiction— upon  the  formal  rules 
of  procedure  in  use  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  without 
overlooking  the  fundamental  principles  of  said  courts  and 
their  means  of  arriving  at  the  elucidation  of  truth  and 
administering  justice.  Acting  tbus,  we  also  conform  to  article 
VIII.  of  the  convention,  which  says:  'It  shall  be  competent  in 
each  case  for  the  said  commissioners  to  decide  whether  any 
claim  has,  or  has  not,  been  duly  made,  prepared,  or  laid  before 
them,  either  wholly  or  to  any  and  what  extent,  according  to 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  convention.' 

"This  provision,  taken  with  rule  15,  leaves  the  commission 
at  liberty  to  take  affidavits  into  consideration  and  to  attribute 
to  them  a  limited  value  or  no  value  whatever,  according  to 
circumstances.  Thus  it  may  give  them  a  certain  relative 
importance  or  deny  them  all  value,  especially  when  the  parties 
have  had  opportunity  to  furnish  better  evidence  and  have 
neglected  to  do  so,  or  when  they  have  had  opportunity  to  con- 
form to  the  rules  established  by  this  commission  for  the  validity 
of  the  proofs,  and  they  have  failed  to  observe  them. 

"The  respondent  government,  in  the  second  place,  raises  the 
following  point:  That  going  into  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the 
depositions,  no  act  from  which  the  liability  of  the  respondent 
government  can  be  drawn  is  asserted  in  a  precise  and  concrete 
manner,  there  existing  prima  facie  a  presumption,  according 
to  the  claimant's  very  statement  of  fiicts,  that  the  ofienses 
complained  of,  if  they  occurred,  were  committed  by  parties 
other  than  the  Chilean  soldiers. 

"Let  us  examine,  now,  the  complaint  and  documents  adduced 
by  the  memorialist. 

"Elizabeth  C.  Murphy,  in  her  memorial,  No.  36,  claims  from 
the  Government  of  Chile,  in  her  own  name,  and  in  that  of  her 
children,  the  sum  of  $17,122.50,  American  gold,  which  she  esti- 
mates, including  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  to  be  the 
value  of  utensils,  books,  and  furniture  of  her  house,  of  which 
she  was  deprived  by  Chilean  soldiers  in  1881. 

"The  claimant  alleges  that  she  is  an  American  citizen,  as 
was  also  her  husband,  John  A.  Murphy,  who  died  in  Lima  on 
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the  2l8t  of  September  1886,  and  as  arc  also  her  seven  children, 
of  which  the  three  youngest  were  born  in  Peru. 

^^She  also  states  that  her  husband,  with  his  family,  left  the 
United  States  in  1870  and  went  to  Peru,  where,  later  on,  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  management  of  a  country  property 
called  Melgarejo,  situated  nine  miles  from  Lima. 

**  She  states  further  that  on  the  9th  of  January  1881  John 
A.  Murphy,  being  alone  in  his  house,  she  and  her  children 
having  gone  to  Lima  on  the  approach  of  the  Chilean  forces, 
Chilean  soldiers  forming  part  of  a  reconnoitering  party  that 
had  appeared  on  that  day  in  the  valley  of  Manchay,  some  dis- 
tance from  the  Melgarejo  estate,  commanded  by  an  officer,  vio- 
lently entered  into  his  house,  fired  a  shot  at  him,  took  a  few 
articles,  and  made  him  prisoner,  accusing  him  first  of  having 
rendered  personal  services  as  engineer  in  the  works  of  defense 
of  Peru  and  afterwards  of  being  a  spy  to  the  Peruvian  Gov- 
ernment, charges  which  he  denied. 

"That  he  was  kept  as  a  prisoner  until  the  Chilean  forces 
entered  Lima,  where  they  set  him  at  liberty. 

"That  he  then  came  back  to  Melgarejo,  and  there  discovered 
that  his  furniture,  trunks  with  his  family  clothing,  books,  engi- 
neering instruments,  etc.,  had  disappeared,  and  that  the  Chilean 
soldiers  ha<l  taken  all  he  possessed. 

"In  support  of  the  claim  she  submits  the  following  docu- 
ments: 

"1.  A  certificate  dated  the  27th  of  July  1880,  issued  by  the 
United  States  minister  in  Lima,  in  which  the  latter  declares 
that  John  A.  Murphy,  wife,  and  five  children  had  come  before 
the  legation  and  had  proven  that  they  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

"2.  A  communication,  dated  20th  of  June  1881,  sent  by  the 
said  John  A.  Murphy  to  the  minister  of  the  United  States  in 
Lima,  informing  him  that  he  claims  from  the  Government  of 
Clule  the  sum  of  $9,531),  being  the  amount  of  the  inventory 
made  ii!  November  1880  of  the  articles  he  possessed  in  his 
house  on  the  estate  of  Melgarejo,  with  interest  on  that  sum 
from  the  9th  of  January  1881,  plus  $5,000  for  the  personal 
injuries  and  damages  to  which  he  had  been  subjected. 

"3.  The  inventory  of  said  articles  signed  by  Mm*i)hy  and 
two  witnesses,  J.  C.  Anderson  and  A.  M.  Leon.  This  docu- 
ment is  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  the  secretary  of  the 
legation  of  the  United  States,  dated  the  10th  of  January  1891, 
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Id  which  this  officer  states  that  on  that  day  appeared  before 
him  A.  M.  Leon  and  declared  nnder  oath  that  the  foregoing 
inventory  had  been  made  by  himself,  Anderson,  and  Murphy, 
at  the  request  of  the  last  named ;  that  the  values  therein  stated 
are  genuine,  and  that  the  signature  with  his  name  therein 
appearing  was  authentic. 

"4.  A  certificate,  dated  21st  of  September  1888,  in  which  the 
commander  of  the  ship  Mpsic,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
avers  as  true  the  fact  of  John  A.  Murphy  having  been  taken 
prisoner  near  Ate  by  the  Chilean  forces  and  retained  as  such 
till  after  the  battles  of  Ohorillos  and  Miraflores,  when  he  was 
released  to  go  to  Lima. 

"6.  A  certificate  of  the  death  of  John  A.  Murphy,  showing 
that  he  died  on  the  21st  of  September  1886. 

"6.  An  affidavit  made  by  James  Faulkner,  distiller  by  occu- 
pation, dated  the  12th  of  December  1890,  before  the  consul  of 
the  United  States  in  Lima,  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  John  A. 
Murphy,  and  in  which  the  affiant  alleges  that  he  has  lived 
since  1872  in  the  port  of  Callao;  that  he  was  present  at  the 
marriage  of  the  aforesaid  lady  to  John  A.  Murphy  in  Brooklyn, 
on  the  18th  of  December  1856;  that  the  former  had  his  house 
in  Lima  elegantly  furnished;  that  in  1880  he  was  employed 
by  Mr.  Henry  Prevost  on  the  estate  of  Melgarejo,  where  he 
took  all  his  furniture  and  where  he  resided  with  his  family, 
and,  finally,  that  the  said  family  was  left  entirely  without 
means  after  the  war  of  1881. 

^^7.  An  affidavit  made  at  the  request  of  the  claimant  before 
the  consul  of  the  United  States  in  Lima  by  Maria  Fiesta,  a 
married  Peruvian,  on  the  9th  of  December  1890,  in  which  the 
former  stated  that  she  resided  at  Melgarejo  until  the  year  1881 ; 
that  in  1880  she  was  a  friend  of  the  family  of  John  A.  Murphy, 
and  that  she  saw  the  elegant  furniture  that  said  family  had 
brought  from  Lima;  that  the  affiant  went  to  Lima  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Chilean  forces,  and  that  a  short  time  afterwards 
Mrs.  Murphy  and  her  children  followed  her,  leaving  at  the 
estate  all  they  possessed,  with  the  exception  of  some  necessary 
articles. 

^'8.  Another  affidavit,  made  at  the  request  of  the  claimant, 
on  the  7th  of  December  1890,  before  the  secretary  of  the  lega- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  Lima  by  Jacob  Backus,  a  mer- 
chant, citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  which  he  testifies  that 
he  has  had  friendly  relations  with  the  claimant's  family,  and 
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that  being  in  the  United  States  in  1871  he  knew  there  that 
8ome  time  before  John  A.  Murphy  had  married  the  claimant  in 
this  country. 

"9.  Another  affidavit,  made  also  before  the  same  secretary 
of  the  United  States  in  Lima,  on  the  7th  of  December  1890,  at 
the  request  of  the  claimant,  by  Charles  F.  Davis,  an  American 
citizen,  a  merchant,  in  which  he  affirms  that  he  knew  John  A. 
Murphy  and  Elizabeth  O.  Harker,  and  has  always  believed 
them  to  be  married. 

*^10.  An  affidavit,  made  at  the  request  of  the  claimant  in  the 
manner  aforesaid,  on  December  7,  1890,  by  Henry  Oppen- 
heimer,  an  American  citizen,  merchant,  residing  in  Lima,  in 
which  he  states  that  he  knows  that  the  claimant,  Elizabeth  C. 
Harker,  married  John  A.  Murphy  in  Brooklyn  in  1856;  that 
the  affiant  sold  to  John  A.  Murphy  fine  and  expensive  engi- 
neering implements;  that  in  1880  Murphy  took  his  family  to 
Melgarejo,  together  with  the  valuable  furniture  he  possessed, 
and  that  everything  the  claimant  owned  in  his  house  was  taken 
by  the  Chilean  soldiers. 

"11.  Another  affidavit,  taken  on  the  17th  of  December  1890, 
before  the  secretary  of  the  legation  of  the  United  States  in 
Lima,  at  the  request  of  the  claimant,  by  Henry  S.  Prevost,  in 
which  the  latter  says  that  he  is  an  American  citizen,  a  mer- 
chant, residing  in  Lima;  that  he  has  known  John  A.  Murphy 
and  Elizabeth  C.  Harker,  and  believed  them  legitimately  mar- 
ried; that  in  November  1880  the  affiant  employed  John  A. 
Murphy  to  represent  him  at  his  estate  at  Melgarejo,  and  that 
the  latter,  a  few  days  afterward,  took  his  family  and  furniture 
to  the  said  estate,  where  the  family  resided  until  the  last  days 
of  December  1880  or  until  the  beginning  of  January  1881 ;  that 
the  affiant  thinks  that  all  the  articles  of  furniture  taken  to 
Melgarejo  remained  there  on  the  9th  of  January  1881,  when  a 
party  of  Chilean  soldiers  arrived  at  the  aforesaid  house,  where 
he  had  in  view  a  paper  with  the  signature  and  seal  of  the 
United  States  legation  to  show  that  the  sugar  cane  on  the 
estate  belonged  to  a  neutral,  as  was  the  affiant;  that  the  affi- 
ant knows  that  the  claimant,  after  the  date  mentioned,  was 
di8x>os8essed  of  everything  she  had. 

"  12.  There  then  appears  a  memorial  presented  by  the  claim- 
ant to  the  legation  of  the  United  States  in  Lima  on  the  14th 
of  January  1891. 

"13.  A  declaration  of  the  claimant  made  at  the  legation  of 
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the  United  States  iu  Lima  on  the  25th  of  Aufjiist  1893,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  obtain  the  affidavit 
of  S.C.  Anderson,  because  the  latter  is  deceased,  and  indicates 
the  names  and  residences  of  her  children. 

"14.  Another  affidavit,  made  iu  the  same  manner,  by  J.  H. 
Johnston,  0.  T.  Davis,  and  Robert  Wards  worth,  American  citi- 
zens, affirming  that  they  have  known  John  A.  Murphy  and  his 
wife  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that  they  have  never 
lost  their  rights  of  citizenship. 

"15.  Finally,  a  power  of  attorney,  in  which  the  claimant 
appoints  Heber  J.  May,  of  the  city  of  Washington,  as  agent 
and  attorney  to  represent  her  in  the  matters  relating  to  this 
claim. 

"An  examination  of  the  documents  or  affidavits  to  which  we 
refer  enables  us  to  establish : 

"  First.  That  the  acts  upon  which  this  claim  is  based  were 
committed  on  the  9th  of  January  1881,  and  that  John  A. 
Murphy  was  released,  after  a  detention  of  seven  days,  on  the 
16th  of  January,  after  the  taking  of  Lima  by  the  Chileans. 

"Second.  That  although  the  estate  of  Alelgarejo  is  only  9 
miles  distant  from  Lima,  John  A.  Murphy  addressed  himself 
five  months  later  to  the  United  States  legation  in  Peru,  through 
a  letter  dated  the  20th  of  June  1881,  which  does  not  even  state 
the  i)lace  where  it  was  written. 

"Third.  That  in  this  letter,  to  which  an  inventory  of  his 
property  is  attached,  although  he  claims  from  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment the  sum  of  $9,539  in  gold  for  robbery  of  his  property 
on  the  9th  of  January  1881,  he  does  not  state  by  whom  that 
robbery  was  committed. 

"Fourth.  That  in  the  same  letter,  referring  to  the  inventory 
of  his  property,  he  offers  the  testimony  of  witnesses  which  he 
may  hereafter  produce  in  support  of  his  claim,  and  that  until 
his  death  he  never  completed  his  claim  nor  produced  any 
testimony  of  anj"^  nature  whatever. 

"Fifth.  That  the  inventory  attached  to  that  letter  was  made 
on  the  20th  of  November  18S0,  and  not  sworn  to  in  the  United 
States  legation  at  Lima  by  the  witness  A.  Mathieu  Leon,  until 
the  10th  of  January  1891. 

"Sixth.  That  none  of  the  affidavits  mentioned,  not  even  that 
made  by  Leon  at  the  United  States  legation,  assert  that, 
between  the  date  on  which  the  inventory  was  made  and  that  of 
the  alleged  robbery,  all  or  a  part  of  the  property  had  not  been 
carried  away  from  said  estate. 
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"Seventh.  That  Murphy,  who  lived  more  than  five  years 
after  the  alleged  robbery,  has  himself  stated,  in  a  paper  said 
to  have  been  written  by  him,  that  at  the  time  of  the  arrest  the 
Chilean  soldiers. tools:  away  all  the  things  mentioned  in  the  in- 
ventory. 

"Eighth.  That,  without  insisting  on  the  evident  overvalu- 
ing of  the  articles  mentioned  in  said  inventory,  it  seems  in- 
credible that  Murphy,  whose  death  did  not  take  place  until 
1886,  should  have  entirely  neglected  to  make  any  claim  what- 
ever when  the  property  which  he  alleges  was  taken  from  him 
constituted  his  whole  fortune, 

"Ninth.  That  in  the  absence  of  documents  furnished  by 
Murphy  himself  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the  proofs 
produced  by  his  widow,  with  respect  to  their  form,  contents, 
and  dates. 

"Tenth.  As  to  the  date  on  which  they  were  drawn,  with  the 
exception  of  the  affidavit  furnished  by  the  commander  of  the 
NipHcy  which  was  made  in  September  1883— that  is  to  say, 
seven  years  and  a  half  after  the  facts  complained  of  took 
place — all  the  others  were  drawn  'at  the  request  of  Mrs.  John 
A.  Murphy,'  between  the  7th  of  December  1890,  and  the  17th 
of  January  1891 — that  is  to  say,  ten  years  after  the  alleged 
ofi'ense. 

"Eleventh.  That  according  to  these  affidavits  none  of  the 
affiants  witnessed  the  alleged  facts;  that  it  does  not  appear  in 
any  of  said  declarations  that  all  the  things  mentioned  in  the 
inventory  of  the  20th  of  November  1880,  were  still  in  the  es- 
tate on  the  9th  of  January  1881;  that  none  of  the  witnesses 
pretend  having  been  present  at  the  estate  of  Melgarejo  during 
the  robbery  or  after  the  same.  Oppenheinier  is  the  only  wit- 
ness who  says  he  knows^  others  saying  they  think  they  knowy 
that  the  objects  referred  to  were  at  Melgarejo.  Oppenheimer 
did  not  witness  the  acts,  and  he  can  not  explain  in  what  way 
the  facts  alleged  by  him  came  to  his  knowledge,  and  he  gives 
no  details  nor  does  he  mention  any  circumstance  which  may 
lend  probability  to  his  statement. 

"In  view  of  the  aforegoing  statements,  and  considering — 

"That,  from  the  careful  examination  made  of  all  and  each 
of  the  documents  furnished  by  the  widow  of  John  A.  Murphy, 
it  appears  that  all  of  them  are  ex  parte  proofs,  furnished  ten 
years  after  the  alleged  oli'ense  occurred,  and  that  without  hav- 
ing given  due  notice  to  the  respondent  government,  thus  de- 
priving the  latter  of  the  opportunity  to  witness  the  swearing 
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and  examination  of  the  witnesses  and  of  the  legitimate  privi- 
leges of  cross-examining  them; 

"And  that  the  claimant,  in  view  of  the  formal  denial  of  all 
the  facts  filed  by  the  respondent  government,  could  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  time  given  by  the  rales  of  the  commission  to 
give  legal  force  to  the  evidence  presented  and  complete  her 
proofs,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  she  has  made  any  efforts  in 
that  direction; 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  documents  produced  are  en- 
tirely insufficient  to  prove  the  liability  of  the  military  author- 
ities of  Ohile,  and  in  consequence  the  claim  of  Elizabeth  O. 
Murphy  against  the  Eepublic  of  Chile  is  disallowed.'' 

Opinion  of  Messrs.  Clapar^de  and  Gana,  commissioners,  Elizabeth  C. 
Murphy  v.  Chilej  No.  36,  United  States  and  Chilean  Claims  Comission,  con- 
vention of  Angiist  7,  1892. 

Mr.  Goode,  the  United  States  commissioner,  read  the 
Kr.  Ooode's  Sissent-  following  dissenting  opinion : 

ing  Opinion.  "  I  am  u nablo  to  concur  with  the  majority  of  the  com- 

mission in  the  conclusion  they  have  reached  in  thiscase. 

"  The  claim  is  made  by  the  widow  and  children  of  John  A.  Murphy  for 
losses  and  damages  to  certain  honsehold  property  and  other  articles  at 
Melgarejo  plantation,  near  Lima,  Pern,  by  the  Chilean  forces  on  the  9th 
of  January  1881.  It  is  true  the  claim  is  sustained  only  by  certain  docu- 
mentary' evidence  and  ex  parte  affidavits,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  these  are 
sufficient  in  the  absence  of  any  rebutting  testimony.  The  fifth  article  of 
the  convention  under  which  we  have  been  organized  provides  that  we 
'shall  be  bound  to  receive  and  consider  all  written  documents  or  state- 
ments which  may  be  presented  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  respective  govern- 
ments in  support  of  or  in  answer  to  any  claim.' 

"This  is  a  mandatory  provision.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  law  of  our 
creation,  and  we  are  bound  to  obey  it.  Why  shall  we  be  required  to  re- 
ceive and  consider  these  statements  if  no  evidential  value  is  to  be  given  to 
them  f  It  certainly  could  not  be  the  purpose  of  the  convention  to  impose 
upon  us  an  obligation  and  at  the  same  time  deprive  it  of  any  legal  effect. 
As  I  understand  our  rule  15,  adoptc^d  for  the  government  of  the  commis- 
sion, it  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  requirements  of  article  5  of  the  con- 
vention, already  quoted.    That  rule  reads  as  follows: 

"'The  rules  of  evidence  as  to  the  competency,  relevancy,  and  effect  of 
the  same  shall  bo  determined  by  the  commission,  with  reference  to  the 
convention  under  which  it  is  createdy  the  laws  of  the  two  nations,  the  public 
law,  and  these  rules.' 

"  In  determining  any  question  that  may  arise  as  to  the  competency, 
relevancy,  or  effect  of  evidence  we  must  have  reference  iirst  of  all  to  the 
convention.  If,  under  the  convention,  the  evidence  is  competent  we  are 
not  permitted  to  go  further  and  inquire  what  would  be  the  rule  under  the 
laws  of  the  two  nations  or  the  public  law.  The  authority  of  the  conven- 
tion under  which  we  act  is  paramount. 

''The  statements  upon  which  the  claimants  rely  were  made  and  sworn 
to  before  Richard  R.  Neill,  United  States  secretary  of  legation  at  Lima, 
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Peru,  in  acoordance  with  seotioD  1750  of  the  Revised  St&tatesof  the  United 
States. 

*'  It  appears  from  the  documentary  evidence  submitted  to  us  that  on  the 
20th  of  June  1881,  John  A.  Murphy  claimed  from  the  Government  of  Chile, 
through  Hon.  Isaac  P.  Christlancy,  envoy  cxtraordioary  and  minister  plen- 
ipoteniary  of  the  United  States  to  Peru,  $9,539,  for  the  robbery  of  his  prop- 
erty on  the  9th  of  January  1881,  at  the  house  of  the  estate  known  by  the 
name  of  Melgarejo,  owned  by  Henry  Prevost,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
while  he  was  in  his  employ  at  that  estate  as  engineer,  and  had  the  precau- 
tion to  have  the  United  States  flag  hoisted  over  the  house  and  the  placards 
issued  by  the  legation  pasted  on  its  doors.  It  appears  also  that  on  the 
20th  of  November  1880,  an  inventory  of  the  effects  in  the  said  house  at 
Melgarejo,  belonging  to  the  said  Murpliy,  was  taken  by  the  said  J.  A. 
Murphy,  J.  C.  Anderson,  and  A.  M.  Leon,  and  that  on  the  10th  of  January 
1891,  the  said  A.  M.  Leon  made  oath  in  due  form  that  the  said  inventory 
was  signed  by  the  said  Murphy  and  the  said  Anderson  and  himself,  and 
that  the  articles  therein  named  were  priced  by  them  at  their  true  value. 

''Commander  Dennis  W.  Mulliu,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  makes  affi- 
davit on  the  21st  of  September  1888,  that  John  A.  Murphy  was  taken 
prisoner  a  few  miles  from  Lima  by  the  Chilean  forces  under  the  command 
of  General  Baquedano,  about  the  end  of  December  1880,  or  the  beginning  of 
January  1881,  and  taken  to  Lima,  where  he  was  held  a  prisoner  and  was 
compelled  to  accompany  General  Baquedano  in  his  march  from  Lurin  to  his 
position  in  front  of  the  Peruvian  defenses,  and  was  in  several  battles  sub- 
sequently fought,  being  finally  allowed  to  go  to  Lima  under  a  flag  of  truce, 
where  he  joined  his  family. 

''James  Faulkner  makes  affidavit  that  Johii  A.  Murphy  was  a  civil 
engineer;  that  he  resigned  his  place  in  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  went  to  Peru ;  that  in  Li  ma  he  had  his  house  elegantly  furnished ; 
that  in  the  year  1880  he  was  employed  by  Mr.  Henry  Prevost  at  the  estate 
Melgarejo,  where  he  took  his  furniture,  and  where  he  resided  with  his  fam- 
ily, and  finally  that  said  family  was  left  entirely  destitute  after  the  war  of 
1881. 

"Mrs.  Maria  Fiesta  makes  affidavit  that  she  resided  on  the  estate  Melga- 
rejo previous  to* the  year  1881 ;  that  in  the  year  1880  she  became  acquainted 
with  the  family  of  John  A.  Murphy,  when  they  resided  on  said  estate; 
that  she  had  occasion  to  see  the  elegant  furniture  and  chattels  brought 
from  Lima  by  the  said  family ;  that  when  deponent  left  the  said  estate  at 
the  approach  of  the  Chilean  army  she  fled  to  Lima,  leaving  there  all  she 
possessed,  and  which  was  afterward  taken  by  the  Chilean  soldiery;  that 
very  shortly  after  deponent  arrived  at  Lima  the  wife  and  children  of  Mr. 
John  A.  Murphy  also  arrived  there,  having  left  at  said  estate  all  they 
possessed  except  a  few  necessary  articles. 

"Mr.  Henry  S.  Prevost  makes  affidavit  that  in  the  month  of  November 
1880  he  employed  John  A.  Murphy  as  civil  engineer  to  represent  him  at  the 
estate  Malgarejo,  a  sugar  plantation  near  Lima;  that  a  few  days  after  the 
last-mentioned  date  said  Murphy  took  his  family,  furniture,  chattels,  etc., 
to  the  house  of  said  estate,  where  they  resided  up  to  the  last  days  of  De- 
cember 1880,  or  the  first  days  of  January  1881,  said  Murphy  remaining  in 
custody  of  said  estate  in  fulfillment  of  his  obligation;  that  deponent  be- 
lieves every  piece  of  furniture,  etc.,  taken  by  Murphy  to  said  house  was 
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in  it  on  the  9th  of  January  1881,  when  a  party  of  the  Chilean  army  arrived 
at  the  above-named  estate,  and  that  he  knows  that  Murphy  was  left 
destitute  of  everything  ho  possessed  after  the  date  last  meutioned. 

*'Mr.  Henry  Oppenheinier  mjikes  oath  that  when  John  A.  Murphy  arrived 
at  Peru  in  1870  deponent  sold  to  him  very  good  and  costly  engineering  in- 
struments; that  he  knows  in  the  year  1880  John  A.  Murphy  was  employed 
at  the  estate  Mel garejo  and  resided  at  said  estate  with  his  family  up  to  the 
first  days  of  January  1881,  where  he  took  his  valuable  furniture,  and  in 
fact  all  that  ho  and  his  family  possessed ;  that  everything  claimant  had  at 
said  estate  on  the  9th  of  January  1881,  was  taken  by  Chilean  soldiery, 
and  that  claimant  was  left  entirely  destitute. 

"It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  claimant's  testimony  had  been 
taken  in  the  form  of  deposition,  after  due  notice  and  opportunity  to  de- 
fendant to  cross-examine  the  witnesses;  but,  as  already  stated,  I  do  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  discard  it  altogether.  As  it  is  competent  testimony  under 
the  rules,  and  is  entirely  uncontradicted,  I  think  its  legal  effect  must  be 
considered  to  establish  the  claim .  However  j  ust  may  be  the  criticism  upon 
some  of  the  affidavits  as  being  too  vague  and  indefinit'e  in  their  character, 
I  think  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  in  view  of  all  the  testimony, 
that  on  the  9th  of  January  1881,  John  A.  Murphy  was  wrongfully  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Chilean  forces;  that  he  was  carried  away  fVom  his  home 
by  coercion  and  under  duress,  and  that  as  a  direct  consequence  of  this 
illegal  and  wrongful  capture  his  property  was  taken  or  <lestroyed. 

'^  Under  these  circumstances  I  submit  that  his  widow  and  children  are 
entitled  to  receive  fair  compensation  for  their  losses  from  the  respondent 
government." 

In  the  case  of  John  L,  Thomdike  v.  Chile,  No.  6,  the 
Ex   parte    Proofs:  commission  rendered  the  following  decision: 

Thomdike's  Case.        "John  L.  Thorndike  in  his  memorial  No.  6,  claims 
from  the  Government  of  Chile  the  sum  of  £39,169  Os. 
8d.,  which  he  itemizes  as  follows: 
"For  properties  and  materials  damaged  and  destroyed  by 

the  Chilean  forces  in  Mollendo £21, 950    7  0 

"For  interest  upon  said  sum  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per 
year  from  the  13th  of  March  1880  until  the  9th  of 
April  1894 17,218  13  8 

"The  claimant  alleges  that  he  is  an  American  citizen,  and  that  ho  was 
engaged  as  a  subcontractor  in  the  building  of  the  railway  of  Mollendo, 
Arequipa,  Pnno,  and  Cnzco,  and  that,  as  such  contractor,  he  owne<l  con- 
siderable i)roperty  in  Mollendo,  such  as  a  brass  foundry,  houses,  machin- 
ery, stations,  telegraphic  office,  and  materials  intended  for  the  construction 
of  the  said  railroad  line. 

"He  further  states  that  on  the  9th  of  March  1880,  Chilean  forces  were 
disembarked  at  said  port  of  Mollendo  and  took  possession  of  the  city 
until  the  13th  of  the  said  month ;  and  that  during  that  time  they  destroyed 
and  damaged  the  property  and  materials  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

"To  prove  the  said  facts,  the  claimant  has  tiled  the  following  documents : 

"(a)  A  copy  of  a  protest  tliat  he  made  on  the  15th  of  June  1880,  before 
the  British  vice-consul  at  Mollendo; 
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''(b)  A  list  or  inventory,  8ub!»rril>o<l  by  the  claimant,  of  the  properties 
and  materials  destroyed  and  damaged  by  the  Chilean  forces; 

'*  (c)  Another  protest  made  by  Mr.  Jose  Manuel  Brann  before  the  British 
vice-consnl  at  Mollendo,  dated  the  31st  of  March  1880,  in  the  name  of  and 
representing  Mr.  John  L.  Thorndlke; 

"(rf)  A  copy  of  a  note  dated  in  Lima  on  the  10th  of  June  1884,  and 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  charg<S  d'affaires  ad  interim  of 
the  United  States,  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thorndike,  and 
also  one  of  the  protests  and  the  Inventory  to  which  refereueo  has  been 
made; 

**(e)  A  certificate  dated  21st  of  Jane  1893,  in  which  tho  secretary  of  the 
United  States  legation  in  Lima  certifies  to  the  fact  that  it  appears  from 
the  archives  that  the  aforesaid  comnmnication  and  documents  were  sent 
to  the  Secretary  of  State; 

*'(/)  A  declaration  made  by  J.  T.  Robilliard,  Pedro  Yahnsen,  Luis 
Champin,  and  R.  Tamer,  before  the  consular  agent  of  the  United  States 
in  MoUendo  on  the  26th  of  May  1893,  stating  that  among  the  property 
destroyed  in  the  port  of  Mollendo  considerable  belonged  to  Mr.  John  L. 
Tbomdikc; 

"(g)  Another  declaration  made  in  Lima  before  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  legation  by  J.  M.  Van  Buren  and  William  Booth  on  the 
20th  of  July  1893,  in  which  they  say  that  they  have  known  Mr.  John  L. 
Tbomdike  for  several  years;  that  they  know  he  was  the  owner  of  some  of 
the  property  destroyed  by  the  Chilean  forces  in  Mollendo,  and  that  they 
consider  the  sum  of  140,952.8  soles,  named  by  the  claimant,  to  be  a  just 
estimate  of  the  value  of  those  properties; 

"(h)  Another  declaration  made  in  the  same  manner  by  Victor  Sanchez 
Benavides  and  T.  B.  Leiding  on  the  21st  of  July  1893,  in  which  they  cor- 
roborate in  similar  terms  tho  foregoing  statement ; 

"(«)  Another  declaration  made  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  July  1893,  before 
the  secretary  of  the  United  States  legation  by  Mariano  Nicolas  Valc^roel, 
Joa<^  Manuel  Braun,  Daniel  H.  B.  Davis,  and  Jacob  Backus,  in  which  they 
aver  that  they  have  known  Mr.  John  L.  Thorndike  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  that  during  all  that  time  he  has  not  done  any  act  that  might 
reflect  on  his  neutrality ; 

"  (j)  A  sworn  declaration  by  Robert  D.  Huntington  made  in  Malone, 
New  York,  on  the  27th  of  September  1893,  in  which  he  states  that  he  knows 
Mr.  John  L.  Thorndike  personally;  that  he  knows  that  he  was  born  in 
the  city  of  Malone  on  the  21st  of  September  1834,  and  that  he  knows  he  is 
at  present  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

'*  The  agent  of  the  Government  of  Chile  asks  that  the  claim  be  dismissed 
because  the  nationality  of  the  claimant  and  the  accuracy  of  the  facts 
alleged  by  him  do  not  appear  duly  proven. 

*'The  majority  of  tho  commission,  after  having  examined  the  papers  and 
documents  presented  by  the  claimant,  consideis  thfit  they  lack  sufficient 
legal  weight  to  warrant  a  decision  agninst  the  rcHpoudent. 

^'It  appears,  in  fact,  that  noneof  the  testimony  presented  by  the  claimant, 
of  itself  vague  and  nudetenninate,  was  tnken  alter  notice  to  the  agent  of 
the  respondent,  thus  depriving  him  of  the  legitimate  right  to  witness  the 
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administering  of  the  oath  and  the  declarations  of  the  witnesses,  and  at 
at  the  same  time  to  cross-examine  them. 

''It  does  not  appear,  either,  that  the  memorialist  has  made  any  efforts 
to  produce  his  testimony  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  procedure  estab- 
lished by  this  commission.  Nor  has  he  produced  any  testimony  of  the 
Peruvian  authorities  in  Mollendo,  who  certainly  would  have  been  willing 
to  establish  by  a  public  document  or  by  a  certificate  the  facts  complained 
of  and  the  damage  the  claimant  might  have  suffered. 

"  In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  the  commission,  by  a  majority 
of  votes,  the  Honorable  Commissioner  Goode  dissenting,  declares  that  the 
claim  of  John  L.  Thomdike  against  the  republic  of  Chile  be,  and  it  is 
hereby,  dismissed." 

John  L,  Thomdike  v.  Chile,  No.  6,  United  States  and  Chilean  Claims 
Commission,  convention  of  August  7,  1892,  opinions,  171. 

Mr.  Shields,  in  his  report,  p.  .54,  says:  ''In  view  of  the  decision  in  the 
Murphy  case,  which  held  that  affidavits  coming  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment under  the  treaty  and  rules  were  admissible,  the  judgment  in  this  case 
must  have  gone  on  the  ground  that  the  evidence  was  insufficient  to 
establish  the  claim." 


CHAPTER  LII. 


POWER  OF  ARBITBATOBS  TO  DETERMINE  QUES- 
TIONS AS  TO  THEIR  OWN  JURISDICTION. 

The  mixed  commissions  organized  under  Articles  YI.  and 
VII.  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
of  November  19,  17Q4,  respectively  i>osse8sed  the  power  to 
award  compensation  to  claimants  who  could  not  obtain  it  <4n 
the  ordinary  coarse  of  justice.''  The  history  of  these  commis- 
sions is  detailed  elsewhere.^  Before  each  of  them  the  question 
was  raised  as  to  the  power  of  the  commissioners  to  determine 
their  own  jarisdiction.  In  the  commission  under  Article  YI., 
which  sat  at  Philadelphia,  the  American  commissioners,  who 
were  in  the  minority,  claimed  the  right  to  secede  from  the 
board  and,  by  destroying  a  quorum  under  the  treaty,  prevent 
the  rendition  of  awards  in  cases  which  they  believed  to  be  out- 
side of  the  commission's  jurisdiction.  In  other  words,  they 
denied  the  right  of  the  board  to  determine  its  own  jurisdiction 
in  respect  of  the  claims  presented  to  it  for  decision.  At  Lon- 
don, under  Article  YII.,  the  case  was  reversed.  Under  this 
article  the  British  commissioners  happened  to  be  in  the  minority, 
and  they  made  the  same  pretensions  as  the  American  commis- 
sioners under  Article  YI.  Under  the  latter  article,  the  ques- 
tion never  was  settled.  The  American  commissioners  having 
by  their  secession  suspended  the  proceedings  of  the  board,  the 
two  governments  eventually  agreed  upon  the  payment  of  a 
lump  sum  in  satisfaction  of  the  claims^  and  the  board  ceased 
to  exist. 

Under  Article  YII.  the  British  Government  ultimately  de- 
clined to  sustain  its  commissioners,  and  left  it  to  the  board  to 
determine  its  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  the  cases  before  it,  as 
they  arose  for  decision.    The  question  first  arose  under  this 
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article  in  the  case  of  the  Betseyj  Furlong,  master,  in  which  the 
British  commissioners  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  on 
the  ground  that  the  lords  commissioners  of  appeal  had  ren- 
dered a  decision  in  the  case,  and  that  this  decision  must  be 
considered  as  final.  The  American  commissioners,  Messrs. 
Gore  and  Pinkney,  and  the  fifth  commissioner,  Mr.  Trumbull, 
who  also  was  an  American,  maintained  the  opi>osite  view. 
The  British  commissioners,  in  order  to  prevent  a  decision  of 
the  question,  withdrew,  thus  denying  to  the  board  the  power 
to  determine  its  own  jurisdiction.  While  the  point  was  under 
discussion  Messrs.  Gore  and  Pinkney  filed  opinions,  which  are 
given  below. 

"  It  is  said  by  Doctor  Nicholl  and  Mr.  Anstey 
Opisioii  of  Kr.  CNm.  that  the  Board  is  not  competent  to  decide  on 
its  own  jurisdiction.  That,  when  a  complaint 
is  preferred,  and  an  averment  made  by  the  Agent  of  the 
Government  that  the  case,  on  which  such  complaint  is  founded, 
is  not  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Board,  or  a  doubt  arises 
as  to  its  jurisdiction  in  the  minds  of  two  of  the  Oommissioners, 
those  two  being  the  Commissioners  named  by  one  government, 
the  board  must  refer  this  question  to  both  the  contracting 
Parties;  or  obtain  the  consent  of  that  from  whom  compensa- 
tion is  claimed,  before  it  can  proceed  in  the  examination.  That 
if,  on  a  complaint,  the  Commissioners  named  by  his  Britannic 
Majesty  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  board  is  not  competent 
to  entertain  the  Cause,  and  those  named  by  the  United  States 
should  be  of  a  different  opinion,  and  the  fifth  should  concur 
with  the  latter,  the  British  Oommissioners  will  be  free  to 
secede  from  the  board,  so  as  to  prevent  a  decision  on  any  other 
question  in  the  case.  A  power  to  decide  whether  a  Claim 
preferred  to  this  board  is  within  its  Jurisdiction,  appears  to 
me  inherent  in  its  very  Constitution,  and  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  the  discharge  of  any  of  its  duties. 

<<  That  a  board  should  be  constituted  with  powers  to  con- 
clude the  contracting  Parties,  both  as  to  the  Justice  of  the 
Claim  and  the  amount  of  Money  to  be  paid  in  Comi>ensation 
thereof,  and  should  have  no  power  to  decide  whether  the  Sub- 
ject matter  of  Complaint  be  submitted  to  it,  is  with  me  so 
palpable  a  contradiction,  that  the  disrespect  which,  in  my 
ludgment,  such  a  position  reflects  on  the  high  contracting 
Parties,  and  the  attempt  to  support  the  reverse  by  argument, 
or  other  authority  than  the  Instrument  itself,  can  be  apol- 
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ogized  for  only  by  the  very  sincere  esteem  I  entertain  for  those 
who  make  the  objection. 

«'  The  Gth  &  7th  articles  of  the  Treaty,  under  which  this 
Board  sits,  communicate  the  authority  it  possesses,  describe 
the  subjects  which  are  embraced  by  its  powers,  and  the  Duties 
which  are  imposed  on  the  Oommissioners,  as  well  as  the  Obli- 
gations on  the  contracting  Parties. 

*^  The  first  and  third  Sections  of  the  7th  article,  in  stating 
the  Complaints  of  the  Citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  Subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  define  the  objects  which 
are  within  the  arbitration  and  decision  of  the  board. 

('  The  Complaints  of  the  Citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
founded  on  cases  of  illegal  or  irregular  capture  or  Condemna- 
tion, to  which  such  Circumstances  are  attached  as  may  pre- 
vent the  Complainant  from  receiving  compensation  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  Judicial  proceedings. 

"  To  have  named  every  case,  even  if  known  to  the  Parties, 
was  liable  to  various  objections: 

^^From  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  Particular  Cases,  how 
many  and  what  would  be  satisfied  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
Justice  it  was  impossible  to  have  determined,  even  in  those 
where  iiyury  had  been  actually  done  at  tlie  moment  of  nego- 
tiation. But  the  respective  Governments,  with  a  candor  very 
honorable  to  their  character,  admitted  that  acts  might  be  then 
committing,  and  might  be  committed,  at  a  future  day,  from 
which  loss  or  damage  would  accrue  to  their  respective  Citizens 
and  Subjects. 

<^  These  being  within  their  contemplation,  tho'  not  within  their 
knowledge,  were  expressly  brought  within  the  remedy. 

<<If  the  contracting  Parties  had  ever  entertained  an  idea  of 
a  future  reference  to  themselves,  to  ascertain  the  cases  that 
should  be  submitted  to  this  board,  in  making  any  rule,  other 
than  that  contained  in  the  article,  by  which  the  Cases  contem- 
plated should  be  determined  to  be  within  the  Submission,  it 
is  hardly  i>ossible  to  conceive  that  they  should  have  omitted 
to  mention  such  reference,  or  such  other  rule,  at  a  time  when 
they  were  speaking  of  future  events,  the  extent  or  precise  Cir- 
cumstances of  which  could  not  be  foreseen.  Indeed  if  the  Par- 
ties had  intended  such  future  reference,  that  intention  would 
have  been  fulfilled  by  a  Promise  that,  when  cases  of  this  sort 
could  be  specified,  they  would  agree  on  such  and  submit  them 
by  name. 
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"  They  adopted  a  different  course,  and  it  may  be  fairly  inferred 
that  they  intended  to  describe  the  cases  with  such  precision 
that  Men  of  common  understanding  might  distinctly  compre- 
hend their  meaning,  confiding  in  the  integrity  and  intelligence 
of  those  whom  they  should  appoint  to  execute  their  intention, 
for  the  necessary  disposition  and  capacity  to  determine  truly 
what  were  the  cases  thus  described. 

<<  I  thought  it  advisable  to  take  this  general  view  of  the 
subject,  that  it  might  appear  from  what  the  Parties  had 
omitted  to  do,  as  well  as  from  what  they  had  done,  that  no  such 
want  of  authority,  no  such  reference  as  the  objection  supposes 
necessary,  could  have  been  within  their  intention. 

^<  The  Subject  shall  now  undergo  a  more  particular  consider- 
ation, in  the  course  of  which  such  rules  shall  be  stated  as  I 
trust  cannot  be  contested,  and  from  which  it  is  clear  to  my 
Judgment  that  the  board  not  only  has  authority  to  determine 
whether  a  Complaint  preferred  is  within  its  jurisdiction,  but 
that  to  examine  and  decide  such  question  is  an  indispensable 
duty  imposed  on  the  Commissioners  by  the  trust  they  have 
accepted. 

"  The  7th  article,  together  with  the  6th,  which  is  referred  to 
by  the  7th,  declares  the  authorities  and  Duties  of  the  Commis- 
sioners— ^the  number  and  relation  of  the  Commissioners  to  the 
contracting  Parties — necessary  to  their  organization,  and  the 
validity  of  their  acts — viz*': 

<^  <  Three  of  the  said  Commissioners  shall  constitute  a  Board, 
and  shall  have  power  to  do  any  act  appertaining  to  the  said 
Commission,  provided  one  of  the  Commissioners  named  on 
each  side,  and  the  fifth  Commissioner  shall  be  present;  and 
all  decisions  shall  be  made  by  a  majority  of  the  voices  of  the 
Commissioners  then  present.' 

<<  <  They  shall  decide  the  Claims  in  Question,  according  to 
the  merits  of  the  several  Cases,  and  to  justice  equity  and  the 
Laws  of  Nations.  The  award  of  the  said  Commissioners  or 
any  such  three  of  them  as  aforesaid  shall  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive both  as  to  the  justice  of  the  Claim,  and  the  amount  of 
the  Sum  to  be  paid  to  the  Claimant.' 

"The  Subject  matter  in  each  claim  must  be  a  capture  or 
condemnation  of  the  property  of  a  Citizen  of  the  United 
States,  under  colour  of  authority  or  Commission  from  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty;  and  capture  of  the  property  of  his  Majesty's 
Subjects  within  the  Limits  &  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
and  brought  into  the  Ports  of  the  same,  or  taken  by  vessels 
originally  armed  in  Ports  of  the  said  States.     This  is  the 
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description  of  Cases  whicb  tbe  two  !N'ations  in  express  terms 
snbmit  to  the  Arbitration  and  decision  of  the  Oommissioners; 
and  to  all  such  Gases,  and  to  do  auy  act  respecting  them  as 
stated  in  the  article,  is  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Board 
conclusively  extended. 

"Every  Subject  and  Citizen  having  a  Claim  within  the 
description,  and  under  the  circumstances,  for  which  this 
article  provides  a  remedy,  has  a  right  and  interest  in  its  Pro- 
visions, indefeasible  by  the  act  of  either  Government  sepa- 
rately; and,  in  my  belief,  indefeasible  by  their  joint  act  without 
a  fair  indemnity  to  the  Individual.  If  the  Claim  States  a 
Case  to  be  of  this  description,  it  states  a  Case  on  the  face  of 
it  cognizable  by  n^;  if  the  facts  alleged  to  bring  it  within  the 
description  are  contested,  the  Commissioners  should  put  the 
party  to  prove  them.  If  he  fails,  as  it  would  not  appear  to 
the  Commissioners  to  be  a  case  submitted,  it  would  be  dis- 
missed of  course.  Such  has  been  the  State  of  two  Complaints 
preferred  to  this  Board,  and  each  Government  has  a  right  to 
expect  a  similar  decision  under  like  circumstances.  But  if  the 
Individual  who  has  now  become  a  Party  to  the  Contract,  as 
well  as  a  party  in  the  complaint,  makes  out  his  case,  he  has  an 
equal  right  to  expect  an  examination  whether  other  circum- 
stances apply  which  entitle  him  to  the  award  of  the  Board. 
That  Board  could  never  be  denominated  impartial  or  just,  that 
did  not  see  with  equal  eye  the  Party  that  claimed,  and  the 
Party  that  resisted.  The  opinion  of  either  ought  not,  and  I 
trust  would  not  be,  a  law  to  the  Commissioners.  The  opinion 
of  the  one  ought  to  weigh  as  much  and  no  more  than  the 
opinion  of  the  other;  and  it  would  be  thought  strange  if  the 
Complainant  should  state  that,  as,  in  his  opinion,  the  Case 
was  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners,  the  Board 
was  estopped  from  saying  it  was  not.  A  Submission  at  the 
control  of  either  party,  would  be  no  submission  worth  the 
Paper  on  which  it  was  written — a  description  of  Cases,  liable 
to  the  effectual  obstruction  of  the  Party  to  make  compensa- 
tion, would  be  worse  than  no  description.  The  opinion  of  the 
Government,  or  of  the  Complainant,  cannot  alter  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Agrieement.  Cases  within  the  description  are 
not  the  less  so,  because  one  of  the  Parties  to  the  contract 
thinks  they  are  not. 

"An  application  to  the  two  Governments,  to  admit  cases  to 
the  cognizance  of  the  Board  that  are  not  described  in  the 
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article,  would  be  an  application  for  a  new  submission,  new 
Powers,  and  a  new  Commission.  This  might  be  expedient  for 
aught  I  know,  but  it  would  be  totally  extraneous  from  and 
independent  of  this  Contract.  The  consent  of  either  Govern- 
ment, that  the  Commissioners  might  examine  and  decide  cases 
not  within  the  article,  would  derive  no  force  from  the  present 
Treaty,  and  would  not  make  such  more  or  less  within  the 
meaning. 

"  Let  us  go  back  to  the  Powers  of  the  Board.  It  has  power 
to  do  any  act  appertaining  to  the  Commission.  Is  determining 
whether  a  Case,  stated  in  the  Complaint,  be  within  the  descrip- 
tion confided  to  the  commissioners,  an  act  appertaining  to  the 
Commission? 

"  With  equal  propriety  it  might  be  asked,  whether  reading 
or  hearing  a  Complaint,  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners,  or 
preferring  it  on  the  part  of  the  Claimant  appertained  to  the 
Commission,  or  was  necessary  to  tbe  examination  and  decision. 

"  When  a  Complaint  is  brought  before  the  Commissioners, 
the  Board  must  take  for  granted  that  it  is  within  their  Com- 
petency, or  refer  it  to  some  other  tribunal  to  determine  the 
question.  The  former  could  not  be  that  diligent  and  careful 
examination  directed,  and  might  work  great  injustice;  for  tbe 
latter  there  is  no  permission,  much  less  authority,  in  the 
Treaty;  neither  is  there  any  other  tribunal  or  person  author- 
ized to  make  this  determination.  The  Commissioners  then  are 
bound  to  compare  this  Case  with  the  description  in  the  article, 
examine  and  decide  whether  it  is  conformable  to  that  rule,  the 
one  expressly  agreed  on,  by  the  Contracting  Parties. 

<*  This  is  the  first  act  that  presents  itself  to  the  mind,  when 
a  Memorial  is  preferred;  it  is  the  prerequisite  to  every  other 
act,  to  the  due  exercise  of  every  other  authority,  to  the  Con- 
scientious discharge  of  every  other  duty.  Power  is  also  given 
to  such  three  Commissioners,  they  constituting  a  Board,  to 
decide  the  Claims  in  question  according  to  the  merits  of  the 
several  cases,  to  justice,  equity  and  the  Law  of  Nations, 

"To  decide  on  the  justice  of  the  claim,  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  decide  whether  it  is  a  case  described  in  the  article. 
It  is  the  first  quality  to  be  sought  for  in  the  examination.  To 
say  that  power  is  given  to  decide  on  the  justice  of  the  Claim, 
and  according  to  all  the  merits  of  the  Case,  and  yet  no  Power 
to  decide  or  examine  if  the  Claim  has  any  justice,  any  merit 
even  sufficient  to  be  the  Subject  of  Consideration,  is  to  offer 
in  terms  a  substance,  in  truth  a  phantom. 
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"It  would  be  a  delusion  of  the  grossest  kind  to  the  Oom- 
plainant  who  has  a  just  claim.  The  article  admits  the  possi- 
ble justice  of  the  Claim,  and  very  gravely  says  to  him,  provided 
you  cannot  obtain  compensation  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
Judicial  proceedings,  and  your  Claim  is  supported  by  its  own 
merits,  by  justice,  equity  and  the  Laws  of  Nations,  Commis- 
sioners will  examine  and  decide  on  your  Case  and  award  you 
adequate  Compensation,  which  the  Government  has  by  a  Sol- 
emn Contract  bound  itself  to  pay  yon.  But  then,  Sir,  after 
the  Complaint  is  preferred,  the  Commissioners  cannot  hold 
connusance  of  it,  without  consent  of  that  Party  from  whom 
you  seek  compensation.  You  cannot  enter  our  doors;  the  key 
by  which  alone  you  can  gain  admission  is  held  by  the  Party  of 
whom  you  Complain. 

"In  common  life  and  in  Common  Affairs  this  would  be  called 
a  mockery  of  Justice.  That  the  Parties  to  this  Contract  are 
two  great  and  respectable  nations  will  not  alter  the  sentence. 
Justice  is  impartial,  whoever  are  the  Parties,  or  whatever  the 
objects,  and  her  decrees  are  the  same  on  the  conduct  of  all, 
the  many  and  the  few,  the  helpless  individual  or  the  powerful 
nation. 

"According  to  my  comprehension,  the  power  to  decide  is 
given  explicitly  to  the  Board;  but,  as  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  subject,  I  will  quote  some  authorities  on  the 
doctrine  of  implication,  and  tacit  grants  derived  from,  tho'  not 
expressly  included  in,  the  terms  of  the  Contract. 

«  Yattel,  2nd  Book,  156, 234^^  Sec".  <A11  that  is  included  in 
the  nature  of  certain  acts,  on  which  an  agreement  is  made,  is 
tacitly  comprehended  in  the  Convention:  or,  in  other  words, 
everything,  without  which,  hat  is  agreed  upon,  cannot  take 
place,  is  tacitly  granted.' 

"  What  is  agreed  upon  in  this  articlef  That  the  Board  shall 
decide  the  Claims  in  question,  their  justice  and  amount.  How 
can  they  decide  the  Claims  in  question  without  examining  and 
deciding  whether  or  not  it  be  a  Claim  in  question? 

"  Vattel,  2-B,  17-C,  282^  See".  <  Every  interpretation  that 
leads  to  an  absurdity,  ought  to  be  rejected,  or  in  other  words 
we  should  not  give  to  any  piece  a  sense  from  which  follows 
anything  absurd;  but  interpret  it  in  such  manner  as  to  avoid 
absnrdi^.  As  it  cannot  be  presumed,  that  any  one  desires 
what  is  absurd,  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  he  who  Speaks, 
has  intended  that  his  words  should  be  understood  in  a  man- 
ner, from  which  an  absurdity  follows;  neither  is  it  allow- 
able to  presume  that  he  sports  with  a  serious  act,  for  what  is 
shameful  and  unlawful  is  not  to  be  presumed.    We  call  absurd 
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not  only  what  is  physically  impossible,  but  what  is  morally  so, 
that  is  what  is  so  contrary  to  reason  that  it  cannot  be  attrib- 
uted to  a  man  in  his  right  senses.' 

'^To  my  mind  there  can  be  no  greater  absurdity  than  to 
conceive  that  these  two  Nations  appointed  Commissioners 
with  power  to  examine  and  decide  Claims;  prescribed  the  rales 
by  which  they  were  to  examine  them;  authorized  them  for 
this  purpose  to  receive  books,  papers  and  testimony,  examine 
X>ersons  on  oath,  award  sums  of  money  and  solemnly  pledged 
their  faith  to  each  other,  that  the  award  should  be  final  and 
conclusive,  both  as  to  the  justice  of  the  Claim  and  to  the 
amount  of  the  sum  to  be  paid,  and  yet  gave  them  no  power  to 
decide  whether  there  was  any  Clain  in  question. 

"  This  objection  supposes  that  two  wise  and  upright  Men, 
two  enlightened  nations,  gravely  stipulated  for  the  redress  of 
what  were  considered  important  injuries,  marked  out  the  rules 
by  which  any  loss,  resulting  from  such  injuries,  should  be  ad- 
justed, and  promised  adequate  compensation  therefor;  and,  to 
carry  this  Provision  into  effect,  appointed  a  Court,  in  its  con- 
struction as  independent  of  the  Parties,  and  as  impartial,  as 
human  imperfection  will  admit;  but  at  the  same  time  left  it  to 
the  Party,  against  whom  a  Claim  was  to  be  preferred,  to  decide 
whether  a  single  step  should  be  taken  to  rectify  the  Complaint, 
to  examine  the  claim,  or  make  a  decision  thereon;  agreed  that 
satisfaction  should  be  made  in  the  precise  sum,  and  at  the  exact 
moment,  awarded,  but  admitted  that  the  Party  bound  to  make 
the  payment  should  have  it  at  all  times  in  his  discretion,  and 
without  breach  of  faith,  to  prevent  any  award  being  made. 

<<  Will  any  man,  in  his  right  mind,  say  that  two  wise  and 
enlightened  Statesmen,  who  are  an  honor  to  their  respective 
countries,  whose  probity  and  intelligence  may  be  imitated  but 
cannot  be  excelled — ^that  two  illustrious  Nations,  who  justly 
consider  morality,  candor  &  uprightness  as  the  source  of  indi- 
vidual happiness,  the  grand  cement  of  political  order,  and  the 
most  substantial  basis  of  national  excellence, — ^will,  I  say,  any 
man  in  his  right  mind,  pronounce  such  men  and  such  nations 
to  be  in  their  senses,  when  they  make  so  weak,  so  unmeaning 
a  contract,  one  so  vain,  and  so  delusive  to  those  for  whose 
benefit  the  article  was  pretended  to  be  madef 

<^  ^  The  interpretation  which  renders  a  treaty  null  and  with- 
out effect  cannot  be  admitted.  It  ought  to  be  interpreted  in 
such  manner  as  it  may  have  its  effect,  and  not  be  found  vain 
and  illusive.'— 2  Vattel,  C.  7,  Sect.  283. 
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<<  The  objection  is  that  wherever  a  doubt  is  raised  by  the 
Party  against  whom  the  Claim  is  made,  the  Commissioners 
cannot  proceed  to  examine,  &c.,  &c.  This  Treaty,  the  Parties 
declare,  is  ^  to  terminate  their  differences,  in  such  a  manner,  as 
without  reference  to  the  merits  of  their  respective  Complaints 
and  pretensions,  may  be  the  least  calculated  to  produce  mutual 
satisfaction  and  good  understanding.' 

"  The  Provisions  of  the  7th  article  are  understood  to  be  a  full 
satisfaction  for  all  Complaints  of  loss  from  capture^  &c. ;  the 
term  in  which  Complaints  may  be  received  is  limited  to  two 
years.  The  contracting  Parties  make  no  stipulation  for  agree- 
ing, in  any  other  mode,  what  Claims  are  properly  cognizable 
by  this  Board — neither  is  there  any  rule  by  which  the  cases  are 
to  be  defined,  unless  the  description  herein  given  is  sufficient, 
and  the  Commissioners  authorized  to  decide  whether  they  are 
within  that  description.  A  Party  on  whom  a  Claim  is  made 
has  only  to  suggest  a  doubt,  which  may  be  rightfully  done  in 
every  case,  refrain  from  making  any  other  description  of  the 
Cases,  (and  to  do  this  he  is  under  no  obligation,)  and  the  article 
is  rendered  null. 

^^  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  say  that  a  measure  adopted 
shall  terminate  all  dili'erences,  and  yet  that  the  very  measure 
presupposes  a  new  negotiation  on  what  are  their  differences. 
The  Declaration  of  the  Parties  to  terminate  all  their  differ- 
ences without  reference  to  their  respective  merits  and  preten- 
sions, can  hardly  be  rendered  consistent  with  a  determination, 
in  one  or  both  the  Parties,  not  to  submit  a  Case  to  the  Arbitra- 
tion agreed  on,  without  a  reference  to  itself  to  decide  on  the 
merit  and  pretension  of  such  Complaint,  prior  to  its  being 
the  subject  of  that  arbitration.  Neither  can  that  manner  be 
expected  to  produce  mutual  satisfaction  and  good  understand- 
ing which  submits  entirely  to  the  will  of  the  Party  from  whom 
compensation  is  claimed,  whether  the  complaint  shall  ever  be 
heard  by  the  Tribunal  appointed  to  award  such  compensation. 
It  is  submitted  whether  the  Declarations  made  in  the  Preamble 
to  this  Treaty,  as  well  as  the  proposed  objects  of  it,  are  not 
rendered  absolutely  null  by  a  construction  of  the  7th  article 
which  subjects  all  its  provisions  to  the  will  of  any  one  Party. 

"  It  may  be  said  that,  altho'  this  total  defeat  of  the  article  is 
possible  in  theory,  it  never  can  be  true  in  practice.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  of  Complaints  preferred  to  the  Board  and  the 
answers  will  shew  that  this  construction  should  be  resisted,  not 
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only  becaase  sach  interpretation  ought  never  to  be  admitted 
as  may  destroy  a  Contract,  but  that,  in  the  present  instance, 
if  this  objection  is  persisted  in,  the  article  is  in  fact  null  and 
illusive. 

^<  Complaints  have  been  preferred  in  cases  where  the  Lords 
have  decreed  condemnation  of  vessel  &  cargo— where  they 
have  restored  the  vessel,  but  denied  freight  and  expenses — 
where  part  of  the  cargo  has  been  condemned  and  part  re- 
stored— where  they  have  restored  vessel  &  cargo,  but  refxised 
costs  and  damages — where  they  have  restored  vessel  and  cargo 
and  refused  costs  and  damages  to  the  Claimant  and  condemned 
him  to  pay  costs  of  the  Captor — where  the  Party  moved  to 
their  Lordships  to  admit  an  appeal  from  a  Decree  of  Condem- 
nation, which  Motion  was  rejected. 

<^The  Agent  on  the  Part  of  the  British  Government  objects 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  board,  in  all  these  cases,  because  of 
the  Decree  of  the  Lords  Commissioners,  which,  according  to 
him,  concludes  all  Parties  and  all  interests.  Complaints  have 
likewise  been  preferred  in  cases  where  condemnations  have 
been  decreed  in  the  High  Court  of  Admirality,  and  in  the 
Courts  of  Vice  Admirality,  and  no  appeals  made — and  where 
appeals  have  been  made,  and  are  yet  depending  before  the 
Lords  of  Appeal — in  cases  where  the  Party  appealed,  but 
abandoned  his  appeal,  on  the  Lords  declaring  that  in  such 
cases  they  should  decree  against  the  Claimants.  To  all  these 
cases,  the  agent  replies  that  adequate  compensation  can  be 
obtained  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Judicial  Proceedings — ^that 
the  Lords  are  competent  to  grant  it — that  it  will  be  there 
obtained,  if  due,  or  has  not  been  lost  by  wilful  neglect  and 
omission.  These  cases,  with  their  answers,  appear  to  me  to 
embrace  every  description  that  can  be  contemplated  under  the 
article.  The  Commissioners  on  the  Part  of  the  United  States 
requested  the  agent  for  the  American  Complainants  to  bring 
forward  Memorials  of  all  the  different  classes  of  cases,  that, 
if  possible,  one  might  be  found  which  the  Board  should  be 
thought  competent  to  examine.  He  nor  they  could  think  of 
none  other — ^the  question  has  been  frequently  made  at  the 
Board  and  no  other  class  can  be  brought  forward.  The  Objec- 
tion that  the  Board  is  incompetent  to  decide  whether  these 
cases,  or  any  of  them,  are  within  the  description  submitted, 
arrests  and  stops  all  proceedings  and  in  fact  renders  the  article 
null  and  illusive. 
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"  I  have  endeavoared  to  prove  that  the  Board  has  power  to 
decide  whether,  on  a  Oomplaint  preferred,  it  is  within  their 
Jurisdiction. 

*<  I  shall  now  attempt  to  shew  that  the  Oommissioners  are 
nnder  an  indispensable  obligation  to  do  this,  on  every  Com- 
plaint. 

^^  YHienever  a  man  has  accepted  a  trust,  he  is  bound  to  per- 
form the  Duties  of  it,  and,  to  ascertain  what  those  Duties 
are,  he  must  refer  to  the  act  nnder  which  his  Trust  is  held. 

**  The  Commissioners  are  to  search  for  their  Duties  in  the  6th 
&  7th  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity  &c.  It  will  there  be 
found  that  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  a  Subject  of  the 
King  of  England,  has  a  right  to  bring  forward  certain  claims. 
A  right  in  the  Complainant  to  prefer  his  claim,  implies  a  duty 
in  the  Commissioners  to  examine  and  decide  upon  it.  The 
Complainants  have  an  Interest  in  the  Provisions  of  the  Treaty, 
and  it  is  expressly  agreed  that  the  Commissioners  shall  decide 
their  Claims ;  and  to  enforce  this  obligation  the  more  solemnly, 
an  oath  has  been  imposed  and  taken  by  the  Commissioners  in 
the  words  following,  viz*: 

"<  Honestly,  Diligently,  impartially  to  examine  and  to  the 
best  of  their  Judgment,  according  to  justice,  equity  and  the 
Laws  of  Nations,  decide  all  such  Complaints,  as  under  the  said 
articles  should  be  preferred  to  them.' 

"  How  can  this  duty  be  complied  with,  this  oath  be  satisfied, 
if,  when  a  Complaint  is  preferred  to  the  Commissioners,  they 
refuse  to  examine  itf  Surely  they  cannot  be  said  to  examine 
the  Complaint  diligently  and  Carefully^  who  refuse  to  examine 
it  at  all. 

"  Can  they  satisfy  that  part  of  the  Oath  in  which  they  swore 
to  examine  the  Complaint  impartially^  who,  upon  a  suggestion 
of  either  Party,  refuse  to  examine  the  Complaint,  until  they 
have  the  consent  of  that  Party!  Further,  the  Commissioners 
have  sworn  Ho  decide  all  such  complaints,  after  an  honest, 
diligent  and  impartial  examination,  according  to  the  best  of 
their  Judgment,  to  justice,  equity  and  the  Laws  of  Nations.' 

"It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  this  part  of  the  Oath  should 
be  complied  with,  by  saying  that  the  obligation  to  decide  was 
satisfied  by  refusing  to  examine.  This  objection  was  first 
started  at  the  board;  its  novelty  not  less  than  its  nature 
excited  my  surprise.  Among  all  the  evil  and  fanciful  things 
that  have  been  conjured  up,  by  the  Enemies  of  this  Treaty, 
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against  the  utility  of  its  provisions,  I  never  heard  one  so  totally 
subversive  of  all  that  justice  which  was  the  primary  object  of 
the  negotiation,  and  of  the  most  important  benefits  that  were 
contemplated  by  its  friends. 

<^I  have  considered  it  with  all  the  candor  and  diligence  that 
my  mind  is  capable  of.  To  this  I  was  bound  by  the  great 
respect  I  feel  for  those  who  make  the  objection,  and  by  the 
most  solemn  ties  of  honor  and  conscience,  and  by  the  equal 
obligations  of  duty  to  both  nations;  for,  altho'  I  am  a  citizen 
of  but  one,  I  am  constituted  a  Judge  for  both.  Each  nation  has 
the  same,  and  no  greater,  right  to  demand  of  me  fidelity  and 
diligence  in  the  examination,  exactness  and  justice  of  the 
Decision. 

"Under  such  impressions  I  have  made  this  inquiry,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  the  Commissioners  are  not  only  competent 
but  indispensibly  bound  to  decide  on  every  Complaint  that  is 
preferred  to  them,  whether  or  not  it  be  within  the  meaning 
and  remedy  of  the  article,  and  that  this  decision  is  to  be 
made,  like  all  others,  by  a  majority  of  voices,  provided  the 
fifth  Commissioner  and  one  named  by  each  Nation  be  pres- 
ent. The  consequences  of  a  different  construction  have  been 
stated,  as  I  see  and  feel  them;  and  sure  I  am  that  if  the 
Gentlemen,  who  now  favor  the  objection,  view  all  or  any  of 
these  consequences,  resulting  from  their  interpretation,  the 
objection  will  be  abandoned. 

"1  had  thought  of  taking  one  other  view  of  the  subject, 
which  at  first  seemed  to  be  in  the  contemplation  of  one  Gen- 
tleman, viz,  that  a  decision  on  the  question  of  Jurisdiction 
must  be  made  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  five  Commission- 
ers; but,  on  reflection,  this  appears  unnecessary,  for,  if  it  ever 
be  a  question  before  the  Commissioners,  it  must  be  decided  by 
a  majority  of  the  voices,  under  the  proviso  aforesaid,  that 
being  the  manner,  and  the  only  manner,  pointed  out  for  a 
decision  of  all  questions. 

"A  reference  to  the  journal  of  the  Board  will  shew  that  the 
construction  I  have  given  of  the  article  has  been  sanctioned 
by  its  own  practice. 

"  The  case  of Wilson  was  brought  by  Memorial  before 

the  Commissioners,  and  decided  by  the  Board  not  to  be  within 
its  Jurisdiction. 

"The  Case  of  the  Friendship,  Tuttle,  came  before  the  Board 
by  a  Memorial  from  Mr.  Bayard ;  this  Memorial  was  answered 
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by  Mr.  GostliBg,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Gk)vt.  The  caase 
is  detained  at  the  prayer  of  the  Memorialist,  that  the  party 
may  bring  himself  within  the  provisions  of  the  article,  by  the 
Proof  of  certain  allegations.  It  may  be  jnstly  implied  that, 
if  the  Party  makes  ont  such  Proof,  it  will  be  within  the  com- 
I>etency  of  the  Board  to  examine  all  other  merits  of  his  Case, 
otherwise  not. 

The  third  Case,  is  that  of  the  Hope^  West,  Master.  The 
King-s  agent  replied  to  the  Memorial,  that  it  was  not  one  of 
the  Cases  described  in  the  article,  and  so  not  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Board. 

The  Memorialist  was  directed  to  make  answer,  and  the 
Board  appointed  a  day  to  take  the  Oase  into  consideration. 
Four  Commissioners  attended — the  question  raised  by  Mr. 
Gostling  was  maturely  considered,  and  this  was  the  only  ques- 
tion before  the  Board.  The  Memorial,  with  the  answer  and 
replication,  were  read,  the  Commissioners  went  into  an  exam- 
ination of  what  was  alleged  by  both  parties,  and,  finding  that 
the  allegations  against  the  Memorial  were  supported,  it  was 
detern)ined  that  the  case  was  not  within  their  Jurisdiction. 
Thence  appears  the  opinion  of  the  Board  that  it  is  competent 
to  decide  that  a  Case  is  not  within  its  Jurisdiction. 

<'To  say  that  the  Board  has  authority  to  decide  that  a  Cause 
is  not  within  its  Jurisdiction,  and  yet  no  authority  to  decide 
that  a  case  is  within  its  jurisdiction,  appears  to  be  a  contra- 
diction too  glaring  to  be  persisted  in.  That  the  Commissioners 
have  a  right  to  decide  in  favor  of  one  Party  only — in  favor  of 
the  Party  complained  against,  but  not  in  favor  of  the  Com- 
plainant— cannot  be  true. 

"If,  in  the  course  of  the  reasoning  and  examination  on  the 
Complaint  in  behalf  of  the  owners  of  the  Hope^  there  had 
appeared  sufficient  evidence  to  induce  the  Commissioners  to 
entertain  the  case,  will  any  one  say  that  such  decision  would 
not  have  been  equally  valid  as  the  decision  that  was  made? 
The  persons  being  the  same,  having  the  same  authority,  and 
acting  under  the  same  sanctions? 

"Would  not  a  denial  of  this  be  sajdng  that  the  Commission- 
ers, under  a  Power  to  decide  all  Questions,  had  power  to  de- 
cide there  was  no  question;  under  a  Power  to  decide  the 
Justice  of  a  Claim,  they  might  decide  it  had  no  justice;  but, 
when  there  was  a  question,  that  could  not  be  decided;  when 
the  claim  had  justice,  the  Commissioners  were  forbidden  to 
express  it. 
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<^  Under  such  Ooastruction  the  Gominissioiiers  would  be  a 
Board  with  great  and  important  Powers  to  decide  on  their  in- 
ability to  act,  but  i>osses8ing  no  faculty  of  Judging  or  acting, 
having  authority  at  all  times  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  none  to  decide  in  favor  of  Individuals.  A  board 
without  a  single  i)ower  to  effect  the  sole  purpose  of  its  institu- 
tion, which  was  to  grant  relief  &  compensation,  otherwise  unat- 
tainble,  to  those  who  had  suffered  loss  from  illegal  captures  or 
condemnations. 

^^  We  come  to  the  last  stage  of  this  business,  viz,  Supposing 
the  Board  to  decide  a  Cause  to  be  within  their  jurisdiction, 
which  decision  in  the  opinion  of  the  two  Gentlemen  should 
not  be  well  founded.  Have  they  a  right  to  secede  from  the 
Board,  so  that  no  further  act  can  take  place  on  such  Gasef 

<^If  my  Judgment  is  correct  that  the  Board  has  Power  to 
decide  such  question,  it  must  be  self-evident  that  all  the  Gom- 
missioners  are  bound  by  the  decision,  and  are  under  an  indis- 
pensible  obligation  not  to  arrest  the  proceedings  by  their 
absence. 

^^To  refrain  from  acting,  when  our  duty  calls  us  to  act,  is  as 
wrong  as  to  act  where  we  have  not  authority.  We  owe  it  to 
the  respective  Governments  to  refuse  a  decision  in  cases  not 
submitted  to  us — we  are  under  equal  obligation  to  decide  on 
those  cases  that  are  within  the  submission.  If  this  reasoning 
is  true,  the  two  Gommissioners  have  no  right  under  such  Cir- 
cumstances to  secede,  for  that  would  be  to  suppose  a  right  to 
omit  doing  right,  or  a  right  to  do  wrong. 

<^It  may  be  asked,  how  is  a  I^^ation  to  avoid  being  charged 
with  inconveniences  that  it  did  not  contract  to  bear,  if  the 
Board  has  the  Power  of  deciding  what  cases  are  submitted. 
The  answer  is  obvious,  it  is  that  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  of  the 
Common  Law  of  England  and  of  common  sense — a  party  is 
not  bound  by  the  Decision  of  Arbitrators  in  a  case  not  within 
the  Submission — such  decision  would  be  a  dead  Letter — it 
would  be  as  no  decision.    Yattel,  2  Book,  Sect  329  says: 

<  When  Sovereigns  cannot  agree  about  their  Pretensions  and 
yet  desire  to  maintain  or  to  restore  peace,  they  sometimes 
trust  the  Decision  of  their  Disputes  to  arbitrators  chosen  by 
common  agreement.  As  soon  as  the  Compromise  is  concluded 
the  Parties  ought  to  submit  to  the  Sentence  of  the  arbitrators: 
they  have  engaged  to  do  this,  and  the  faith  of  Treaties  should 
be  regarded.  However  if  by  a  Sentence  manifestly  unjust 
and  contrary  to  reason  the  arbitrators  have  stripped  them- 
selves of  their  quality,  their  Judgment  deserves  no  attftntion, 
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the  Parties  Submit  to  it  only  upoa  doubtful  Questions.  Sup- 
I)Ose  the  Arbitrators,  in  order  to  repair  some  offence,  condemn 
a  Sovereign  State  to  become  subject  to  the  oflfended;  will  any 
sensible  man  say  that  this  State  ought  to  submit?  If  the  in- 
justice is  of  small  consequence,  it  should  be  borne  for  the  sake 
of  peace;  and  if  it  is  not  absolutely  evident  we  ought  to  sup- 
poTt  it,  as  an  evil  to  which  we  have  willingly  consented  to  ex- 
pose ourselves.  For  if  it  were  necessary  to  be  convinced  of 
the  Justice  of  a  Sentence  in  order  to  submit  to  it,  it  would  be 
of  very  little  use  to  take  Arbitrators,' 

and  of  much  less  use  to  take  arbitrators  if  the  Party  can  at  all 
times  interfere  and  prevent  their  coming  to  a  Decision. 

^^It  is  inconsistent  with  the  faith  of  Treaties,  not  to  submit 
to  the  Sentence  of  Arbitrators,  unless  it  is  manifestly  unjust. 
Is  it  less  inconsistent  with  such  faith  to  interfere  and  preclude 
the  Arbitrators  from  making  any  sentence,  except  what  may 
be  agreeable  to  the  will  of  one  party! 

"It  would  have  been  a  breach  of  this  Treaty  not  to  have 
api>ointed  Commissioners. 

^<Oan  it  be  less  a  breach  that  Oommissioners  should  refuse 
to  attend  the  Board,  and  thus  prevent  any  act  being  done  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  they  sanctioned  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
by  their  concurrence f  Their  attendance  was  as  necessary  to 
the  execution  of  the  article,  as  their  appointment. 

Gk>re,  commissioner,  case  of  the  Betsey,  Farloug,  master:  Commission 
under  Article  VII.  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  of  November  19,  1794. 

"The  Preamble  of  the  7th  article  of  the 
Opmion  at  Xr.  Knk-  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

***  that  complaints  were  made  by  Citizens  of 
the  United  States  that  during  the  Course  of  the  War  in  which 
his  Majesty  is  engaged  they  have  sustained  considerable 
Losses  &  Damages  by  reason  of  irregular  or  illegal  Captures 
or  Condemnations  of  their  Vessels  &  other  property  under 
colour  of  Authority  or  Commissions  from  his  Majesty,  and 
that  f^om  various  Circumstances  belonging  to  the  said  Cases 
adequate  Compensation  for  the  Losses  &  Damages  so  sustained 
cannot  now  be  actually  obtained  had  &  received  by  the  ordi- ' 
nary  Course  of  judicial  proceedings.' 

"The  article  then  stipulates, 

<<*  that  in  all  such  Cases,  where  adequate  Compensation  can- 
not, for  whatever  reason,  be  now  actually  obtained  had  & 
received  by  the  said  Citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the  ordi- 
nary Course  of  Justice,  full  &  complete  Compensation  for  the 
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same  will  be  made  by  the  British  Govt  to  the  said  Complain- 
ants.' 

<^  For  the  porpose  of  rendering  this  stipulation  effectual  the 
same  Article  goes  on  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Tribunal  of  Beference,  to  whom  the  said  Complaints  shall  be 
preferred  &  submitted  for  Examination  &  Decision,  according 
to  their  respective  merits  &  to  Equity  Justice  &  the  Law  of 
Nations;  and  it  declares  that  the  award  of  this  Tribunal  shall, 
in  all  Cases,  be  final  &  conclusive,  both  as  to  the  Justice  of 
the  Claim  &  the  amt.  of  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  Claimant. 

<<  This  Tribunal  has  been  appointed  &  organized.  A  Claim 
has  been  preferred  to  it,  a  leading  Feature  of  which  is  that 
the  Capture  &  Condemnation,  of  which  the  Memorialist  com- 
plains, have  on  his  appeal  been  sanctioned  &  confirmed  by  the 
Judgment  of  the  highest  Judicature  in  the  country  in  matters 
of  Prize. 

<^  The  agent  of  the  Crown  has  objected  that  the  Treaty  gives 
us  no  cognizance  of  such  a  Claim,  because  of  the  affirmance  of 
the  original  Condemnation  by  the  Sentence  of  the  Lords.  The 
two  Commissioners  on  the  part  of  his  Mt^esty  have  signified 
their  opinions  in  favor  of  this  objection;  the  other  three  have 
declared  that  their  opinions  are  against  it. 

<<  In  this  State  of  Things  (and  before  any  formal  Decision  of 
the  Question)  another  objection  has  been  started  which  goes 
the  extraordinary  length  of  saying,  not  only  that  we  have  no 
power  to  entertain  the  Claim  of  the  Memorialist,  but,  that  wo 
cannot  even  determine  (of  ourselves  &  without  consulting  the 
high  contracting  parties)  whether  we  have  such  power  or  not. 

<^  It  is  upon  this  last  objection  that  I  am  now  to  give  my 
opinion  and  to  state  the  Heflections  which  have  led  me  to  it. 

"  I  think  that  we  are,  of  ourselves  &  without  consulting  the 
high  contracting  parties,  the  proper  Judges  (at  least  in  the 
first  Instance)  of  the  Nature  &  Extent  of  our  powers  under 
the  7th  Article  of  the  Treaty — or  in  other  words,  that  it  be- 
longs to  us  &  is  our  indispeusible  Duty,  in  the  first  Instance, 
to  decide  in  every  Case  preferred  to  us,  without  reference  to 
the  contracting  parties,  whether  the  Claim  is  such  a  one  as  the 
Treaty  submits  to  our  Award. 

<'  In  the  Consideration  of  this  unlocked  for  Embarrassment 
I  have,  first,  endeavoured  to  discover  whether  the  Treaty  gives 
us  po"ver  generally  to  determine  our  own  Jurisdiction — and, 
secondly,  if  it  does,  whether  it  is  to  be  considered  as  excepting 
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from  the  exercise  of  the  general  power  Cases  circumstanced 
like  the  present  or  any  other  &  what  Gases. 

"1.  That  the  Treaty  does  give  us  the  power  generally  to 
determine  our  own  Jurisdiction,  or,  in  more  correct  Terms,  to 
ascertain  for  the  regulation  of  our  conduct  whether  a  Claim 
exhibited  to  the  Board  falls  within  the  Description  of  the 
Complaints  referred  to  us  for  Enquiry  &  Determination,  would 
seem  to  be  almost  self-evident. 

"  Without  such  a  power  it  is  extremely  obvious  that  the 
Authority  expressly  communicated  by  the  Treaty  to  decide  the 
Merits  of  a  Claim  and  the  Amount  of  Compensation  to  he 
awarded  is  completely  nominal  and  illusory. 

"  We  cannot  tahe  it  for  granted  that  we  have  Jurisdiction  in 
any  given  Case  &  pass  on  to  the  Examination  &  Decision  of 
Merits  and  Amount,  without  stopping  to  see  that  we  are  war- 
ranted by  the  Treaty  to  entertain  the  Claim  at  all;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  to  what  End  we 
should  stop  to  make  an  Enquiry,  if  we  are  to  be  blind  to  the 
Import  of  the  Terms  of  Keference  contained  in  the  Treaty,  and 
are  incompetent  to  judge,  even  for  the  Satisfaction  of  our  own 
Consciences  &  the  Government  of  ourselves,  whether  the  Claim 
preferred  is  in  conformity  with  the  Description  of  complaints 
we  were  appointed  to  consider  &  adjust. 

<^It  is  too  striking  to  need  illustration  that  the  Want  of  the 
power  in  Question  would  reduce  us  to  a  Dilemma  from  which 
there  would  be  no  escaping  and  w"^  leave  the  7th  article  of  the 
Treaty  perfectly  lifeless  &  intrinsically  a  Nullity. 

<'On  the  one  Side  the  Treaty  would  not  enable  us  to  examine 
whether  a  Claim  is  within  our  Controul  or  not — and,  on  the 
other,  our  Duty  w^  forbid  us  to  decide  Merits  &  Amount  with- 
out haying  made  this  Examination. 

"I  cannot  form  an  Idea  if  a  Tribunal  (especially  a  Tribunal 
erected  by  two  great  l^ations  with  the  acknowledged  View  of 
terminating  existing  Grounds  of  Difference  thro  their  Instru- 
mentality) so  ridiculously  feeble  and  impotent. 

''A  very  slight  view  of  the  7th  article  of  the  Treaty  will 
serve  to  produce  a  Conviction  that  (unless  it  was  meant  to  be 
a  deceitful  Nullity,  which  it  w^  be  unjust  &  presumptions  in  us 
to  suppose)  it  intended  by  its  own  operation  to  clothe  the 
Oomm"  with  active  powers — that  it  did  not  design  to  make 
them  dependent  for  their  authority  on  the  mere  Eesults  of 
precarious  subsequent  Negotiations  or  the  future  occasional 
6627— Vol.; 
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Declarations  of  the  contracting  parties — that  it  was  calculated 
to  be  in  itself  an  efficacious  definitive  arrangement,  in  which 
the  mutual  Will  of  the  two  Governments  should  be  fully 
expressed  and  under  which  that  will  sh^  be  acted  upon  &  exe- 
cuted by  the  Tribunal  it  creates. 

<^It  defines  by  large  and  comprehensive  Terms  the  Com- 
plaints to  be  referred — it  directs  us  with  Diligence  &  Impar- 
tiality to  examine  &  decide  upon  those  Complaints.  It  contains 
no  Intimation  that  th«  Contracting  partiets  have  not  signified 
their  sense  explicitly  &  finally  as  to  the  Claims  to  be  submitted, 
or  that  this  shd  form  a  subject  for  after-adjustment  between 
them  as  Complaints  shd  be  brought  before  us. 

"  It  does  not  point  out  to  us  any  mode  (other  than  by  resort- 
ing to  the  Submission  in  the  article  itself)  by  which  we  shall 
be  made  acquainted  with  our  powers — it  does  not  explain  to  us 
any  means  by  which  we  shall  become  competent  to  progress  in 
ftdfilling  the  objects  of  the  Commission,  if  the  article  itself  does 
not  give  that  Competency — ^it  does  not  prescribe  to  us  any 
Standard  by  which  we  shall  estimate  our  Duty  if  the  article 
itself  is  not  that  Standard.  In  short,  it  purports  to  be  intrin- 
sically adequate  to  the  Accomplishment  of  its  own  views  with- 
out referring  to  any  suppletory  Declarations  or  Contracts  as 
necessary  to  give  it  motion  &  effect.  It  is  a  complete  operative 
Provision  upon  the  face  of  it^and  any  Construction  which 
tends  to  deprive  it  of  all  internal  vigour — and  makes  it  wholly 
rely  for  effect  upon  the  event  of  future  diplomatic  discussions 
which  it  does  not  stipulate  for,  or  of  references  to  the  contract- 
ing parties  which  it  does  not  recognize,  is  a  construction  so 
manifestly  repugnant  to  it  that  it  requires  only  to  be  stated  in 
order  to  be  rejected. 

"  Let  us,  however,  attend  to  the  words  of  the  article  a  little 
more  particularly. 

<<It  commands  us  <  honestly,  diligently ,  impartially  dk  care- 
fully to  examine  &,  to  the  best  of  our  Judgments,  according 
to  the  Merits  of  the  several  Cases  and  to  Equity  Justice  and 
the  Law  of  Nations  to  decide  all  such  Complaints  as  under  the 
said  article  shall  be  preferred  to  us.'  To  secure  the  strict  & 
ready  performance  of  this  Command,  &  to  give  to  it  every  prac- 
ticable weight  &  sanction,  it  has  directed  us  to  swear  &  we 
have  sworn,  that  we  will  examine  and  decide  as  the  article 
requires. 

^<  It  has,  I  think,  been  suggested  that  in  all  this  there  is 
nothing  which  totidem  verbis  empowers  us  to  ascertain  whether 
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a  claim  preferred  is  such  a  one  as  we  are  to  examine  &  decide 
according  to  its  merits  &c. 

<^  Altho  I  do  not  believe  this  suggestion  to  be  well  founded 
(not  being  satisfied  that  the  conformity  of  any  claim  with  the 
description  of  the  subjects  referred  to  us  does  not  constitute 
an  essential  part  of  its  ineriU)^  I  am  willing  to  adopt  it  in  its 
full  extent.  For,  surely,  it  can  be  of  no  Importance  that  the 
power  to  decide  our  own  Jurisdiction  is  not  given  by  a  set  of 
words  precisely  appropriated  to  that  object,  if  there  are  words 
in  the  Treaty  which  inevUMy  imply  the  grant  of  such  a 
Power. 

^<  We  are  called  upon  by  the  Treaty  to  proceed  to  a  certain 
si>ecifled  Result,  i.  e.,  a  JDecision  upon  Claims  Presented  to  us 
according  to  their  Merits  <&c.  We  cannot  proceed  to  that  result 
without  looking  to  &  determining  the  nature  &  bounds  of  our 
Cognizance.  Who  can  doubt,  then,  that  we  are  competent  to 
this  incidental  enquiry  &  determination : 

"When  the  end  is  thus  positively  enjoined,  are  we  to  disobey 
the  injunction  because  every  minute  step  in  our  progress  to 
that  end  is  not  formally  &  with  pedantic  exactness  separately 
authorized  f 

"The  Treaty  certainly  imposes  upon  us  a  Duty  to  decide 
Gases  of  some  sort  &  that  too  with  Diligence.  But  what  kind 
of  dark  and  mysterious  Duty  is  that  which  is  admitted  to  exist 
with  all  the  force  which  the  most  solemn  engagement  can  im- 
part, without  its  being  allowed  to  him  on  whom  it  is  imposed 
to  know  or  ascertain  it?  Unless  we  are  permitted  to  interpret 
the  submission  in  the  Treaty  &  to  compare  with  it  complaints 
preferred  to  us,  our  Duty  is  wholly  invisible.  It  is  in  the 
Treaty  only  that  we  can  find  it,  and  yet  there  it  is  imagined 
we  are  forbidden  to  search  for  it !  Out  of  the  Treaty  we  are 
pressed  by  no  Duty  and  can  have  no  authority — and  yet  out  of 
it  it  is  said  we  are  to  hunt  about  for  both ! 

•  "In  stating  the  manner  in  which  this  Board  is  to  proceed 
the  7th  article  refers  to  the  sixth.  The  6th  article  says  that 
Hhe  said  Gommrs  in  examining  complaints  &  applications  are 
empowered  &  required  in  pursuance  of  the  true  intent  &  mean- 
ing of  this  article  to  take  into  consideration  all  claims  &c.' 

"  In  considering  claims  then,  the  Gommrs.  under  the  6th  arti- 
cle (and  of  course  the  Gommrs.  under  the  7th  article  which  in 
this  respect  refers  to  the  6th)  are  to  keep  in  view  the  true  intent 
&  meaning  of  the  article  &  to  act  accordingly. 
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"But  how  can  they  act  according  to  the  true  intent  cfe  meaning 
of  the  article  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  enquire  &  judge  what 
that  Intent  &  meaning  are? 

"  I  take  the  words  above  cited  to  convey  a  clear  &  palpable 
authority  (independt  of  implication)  to  consider  and  decide 
Jurisdiction. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  may  be  satisfactory  (and  I  am 
sure  it  is  not  necessary)  to  seek  in  common  life  for  cases  with 
which  to  compare  the  present  question;  but  undoubtedly 
many  such  analagous  cases  may  be  mentioned. 

"  If  a  Reference  to  Arbitrators  takes  place  between  Indi- 
viduals the  arbitrators  are  always  in  tbe  first  Instance  the 
Judges  of  the  Scope  of  the  Submission  without  any  specific 
Provision  to  that  eflfect  in  the  instrument  of  Reference.  They 
are  so,  not  because  it  is  ever  expressly  stipulated  that  they  shall 
decide  upon  their  own  powers,  but  because  the  submission  wd 
be  idle  &  ineffectual  if  the  persons  appointed  could  not  under- 
take to  judge  what  was  submitted  to  them.  It  is  true  that  if 
they  misconceive  the  submission  and  exceed  it  by  their  award, 
their  act  is  void  for  the  excess  &  will  not,  for  that>  excess,  be 
enforced  by  a  court  of  Justice;  but  still  it  was  never  supposed 
that  for  this  reason  they  shd  decline  construing  the  submission 
altogether  &  thus  render  it  inoperative  from  a  too  scrapulous 
apprehension  of  going  beyond  it  by  an  erroneous  Interpreta- 
tion of  its  Import.  If,  then,  in  the  Case  of  a  Reference  to 
Individuals  (which  never  does  give  any  authority  totidem 
verbis  to  the  arbitrators  to  decide  upon  the  extent  of  the  sub- 
mission in  any  way,  far  less  conclnsifely)  a  power  is  given  by 
necessary  implication  to  consider  &  ascertain  the  effect  of  the 
submission  for  the  pui'pose  of  enabling  them  to  act  under  it — 
what  reason  can  be  assigned  why  the  Reference  contained  in 
the  7th  article  of  the  Treaty  shall  be  supposed  to  give  no  such 
power! 

"That  this  is  a  submission  between  Nations  &  not  between 
Individuals  is  no  solid  ground  of  distinction — for  INTations  can- 
not be  presumed,  more  than  Individuals,  to  intend  a  Reference 
merely  delusive  &  void.  It  cannot  be  fairly  imagined  that 
two  Govts  who  have  by  a  solemn  compact  submitted  certain 
defined  complaints  to  arbitrament,  &  have  sworn  the  arbitra- 
tors to  a  diligent  &  impartial  examination  and  decision  of  those 
complaints,  and  have  directed  them  to  examine  &  decide  in 
pursuance  of  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  contra^ct  ofBef 
erence  could  design  to  leave  them  without  authority  to  proceed 
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to  any  examination  &  decision  whatsoever  by  making  them 
incompetent  at  the  very  ontset  to  jndge  what  it  was  they  were 
to  examine  and  decide.  Private  persons  litigionsly  disposed 
may  perhaps  be  suspected  of  such  nugatory  views  (or  rather 
of  such  acts  without  any  views  at  all)  but  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  they  ought  without  the  clearest  evidence  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  Gov'ts  of  G.  B.  &  America. 

"Where  an  act  of  Parliament  gives  authority  on  certain 
subjects  to  Oommrs.,  Justices  of  the  peace  &c,  it  was  never  held 
to  be  necessary  to  insert  in  the  Statute  an  express  provision 
that  the  Gommrs  shd  in  the  first  instance  examine  &  judge  of 
the  nature  &  &cope  of  their  powers  to  enable  them  to  execute 
the  declared  objects  of  the  Legislature.  Does  it  not  always  fol- 
low that  such  Commrs  &c  are  to  the  best  of  their  judgment  to 
ascertain  the  Intent  of  Parliament  as  to  the  limits  of  their  Juris- 
diction and  to  act  accordingly!  Doubtless  if  they  misinter- 
pret the  Statute  &  go  beyond  their  powers  their  act  will  be 
set  aside  by  a  higher  tribunal  but  it  is  sufficient  for  me  that 
in  the  first  Instance  they  they  must  and  do  judge  for  themselves 
on  their  own  jurisdiction  in  order  to  their  being  in  a  situation 
to  fulfill  the  law. 

"It  wiU  be  seen  that  I  am  not,  here,  contending  (whatever 
my  opinion  may  be)  for  any  authority  in  this  Board  to  deter- 
mine upon  their  own  powers  cimclusively.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  the  authority  that  its  exercise  shd  be 
absolutely  definitive.  The  right  of  any  Tribunal  to  decide  its 
own  cognizance  is  seldom  such  a  one  as  in  its  use  is  final,  ^o 
court  of  Justice  (unless  in  the  last  resort)  can  give  to  its 
Judgment  ui)on  Jursidiction  a  conclusive  quality;  and  yet  it 
must  decide  Jurisdiction  whensoever  the  point  occurs,  leaving 
the  validity  of  such  determination  to  the  revision  of  those  who 
may  be  competent  to  control  it  if  erroneous. 

"  It  is  for  the  high  contracting  parties  in  future  to  adjust  with 
good  faith  the  effect  of  our  opinion  upon  Jurisdiction  as  mani- 
fested in  our  final  award.  The  eflfect  of  our  opinion  is  not  of 
necessity  implicated  on  the  present  occasion.  If  it  was  I  would 
state  my  thoughts  on  it  explicitly.  Whether  the  Treaty  stip- 
ulates to  make  our  opinion  on  Jurisdiction  uncontrollable  is 
one  question.  Whether  it  gives  us  the  right  of  pronouncing 
the  opinion  in  the  first  Instance  and  of  proceeding  upon  it,  is 
another.  I  confine  myself  to  the  latter  question,  because  it 
is  sufficiently  extensive  for  the  purpose  I  have  in  view. 
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"I  argue' simply  for  a  power  to  decide  Jurisdiction  as  neces- 
sary to  enable  us  to  rea^h  Merits  cfe  Amount,  I  think  such  a 
power  incident  to  the  powers  actually  &  indisputably  commu- 
nicated to  us.  It  is  requisite  to  give  ability  to  do  what  we  are 
unequivocally  commanded  to  do— to  give  force  t-o  the  submis- 
sion in  the  treaty  and  to  prevent  it  from  being  a  dead  letter. 
My  opinion  upon  this  subject  I  have  long  since  stated  to  be 
fortified  by  Vattel  2567,  which,  having  heretofore  read  and 
explained  I  will  not  quote  at  large.  It  is  also  supported  by 
the  conduct  of  this  Board,  for  we  have  dismissed  several 
claims  upon  the  sole  ground  of  want  of  jurisdiction.  How  did 
we  discover  this  want  of  jurisdiction,  but  by  examining  the 
Treaty  &  considering  our  powers  under  it?  Surely  it  will  not 
be  said  that  we  can  judge  of  the  Terms  of  the  Reference  for 
the  purpose  of  dismissing  complaints,  but  not  for  the  purpose 
of  entertaining  them — and  that  we  are  justified  in  holding 
out  to  the  claimants  the  strange  &  discouraging  alternative 
of  no  Decision  at  all  or  a  decision  against  them !  The  Treaty 
never  could  intend  that  we  should  perceive  our  Duty  only 
by  halves— that  we  shd  be  enabled  distinctly  to  comprehend 
when  to  refuse  compensation  but  never  when  to  grant  it.  That 
we  should  be  authorized  to  enquire  what  cases  were  within  the 
submission  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  ascertain  with  more 
accuracy  what  cases  were  out  of  it.  A  stipulation  which  was 
designed  to  be  an  efficient  arrangement  for  settling  in  what 
instances  redress  is  due  to  the  party  complaning  of  injury,  can 
never  be  lessened  into  a  negative  arrangement  for  settling 
merely  in  what  instances  redress  is  not  due.  It  wd  have  been 
unspeakably  childish  to  erect  a  Tribunal  like  this  Board  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  rejecting  applications.  If  such  was  its  pur- 
pose it  can  only  be  said  that,  as  it  was  without  Precedent  in 
the  past,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  never  be  followed  as  an 
example  in  future.  If  such  was  its  purpose  it  is  allowable  to 
say  that  so  odd  an  expedient  for  deciding  complaints  with 
Diligence  &  Impartiality  was  never  contrived  as  that  which 
prevents  any  decision  at  all  unless  it  be  for  the  defendant. 

"My  ideas  of  the  7th  article  of  the  Treaty  (and  I  shd  hope 
those  of  all  the  Ommrs.)  are  very  different  from  this.  I  have 
always  thought  and  do  still  think  it  a  fair  &  honorable  con- 
tract, by  which  the  Individual  complainant  &  and  the  Gov't 
defendant  are  placed  before  this  Board  upon  an  equal  footing — 
and  I  cannot  have  a  doubt  that,  if  we  are  competent  to  decide 
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Jnrisdiction  agt  the  Individaal^  we  are  eqaally  competent  to 
decide  it  agt  either  of  the  two  Oovernments.  It  oaght  not 
to  be  imagined  for  a  moment  that  we  will,  or  rightfolly  can, 
say  to  a  claimanti— *We  will  consider  whether  your  claim  is 
within  the  Description  of  Oases  submitted  to  us  by  the  Treaty. 
If  it  is  not  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  dismiss  it,  if  it  is  we  will  not 
decide  it  at  all.'  If  there  could  be  any  question  upon  such 
a  subject,  Yattel,  Lib.  2,  Gh.  17,  Sect.  283  would  tell  us  that  a 
Treaty  can  never  be  thus  preposterously  construed. 

<<T7pon  the  whole  I  take  it  to  be  undeniable  that  we  have 
the  power  generally  to  examine  into  &  determine  our  own 
Jurisdiction. 

^^2.  It  will  then  be  proper  for  those,  who  think  they  have 
discovered  exceptions  to  this  power,  to  show  where  those 
exceptions  are  to  be  found  or  whence  they  infer  them. 

"  It  will  not  be  alleged  that  they  are  declared  by  the  Treaty — 
for  the  Treaty  in  this  respect  is  wholly  silent.  It  contains  suf- 
ficient to  give  the  power  but  x)oiQts  out  no  Limitations  to  which 
it  shall  be  subject. 

'<!  am  averse  to  contesting  the  thoughts  of  others  on  this 
occasion  in  place  of  stating  my  own;  but  on  this  part  of  the 
question  there  is  no  other  mode  of  arriving  at  explicitness. 

"It  has  been  supposed  that  we  are  incompetent  of  ourselves 
&  without  consulting  the  high  contracting  parties  to  decide 
the  point  of  Jurisdiction  in  this  case  because  it  is  a  doubtful 
one — and  that  it  is  a  doubtful  one  because  the  two  Gommrs  ap- 
pointed on  the  part  of  His  Majesty  are  of  opinion  agt  the 
Jurisdiction.^  So  that  our  Incompetency  arises  merely  from 
our  want  of  unanimity  on  the  question. 

"This  x)osition  need  only  be  contrasted  with  the  clear  & 
X)ointed  language  of  the  Treaty.  The  Treaty  says,  ^  Three  of 
the  said  Gommrs  shall  constitute  a  Board  &  shall  have  power 
to  do  any  a^t  appertaining  to  the  Commission  provided  that  one 
of  the  Gommrs  named  on  each  side  &  the  5th  Gommr  shall  be 
present — and  all  decisions  shall  be  made  by  the  majority  of  the 
voices  of  the  Commrs  then  present.^ 

"Such  precise  terms  require  no  comment. 

"Again — I  have  understood  it  to  be  suggested  that  an  objec- 
tion to  our  Jurisdiction  by  one  of  the  Interested  or  contracting 
parties  deprives  us  of  the  power  of  interpreting  the  Treaty 
with  a  view  to  that  objection.* 


1  Reference  is  here  made  to  the  opinion  expressed  hy  Mr.  Anstey. 
^BefBXence  is  here  made  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  NicholL 
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^^This  snggestion  (for  I  think  it  was  not  delivered  as  a  set- 
tled opinion)  is  grounded  upon  a  supposed  general  maxim 
Hhat  whensoever  one  of  the  parties  to  a  Treaty  raises  a 
donbt  npon  the  construction  of  it,  such  doubt  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  contracting  parties  themselves.' 

<'If  this  maxim  does  not  aim  at  universality  (and  I  believe 
it  was  not  thrown  out  as  universally  true),  I  can  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  admitting  it  without  examining  critically  into  the  cor- 
rectness of  its  terms.  For  I  know  not  how  it  can  be  urged 
that  this  maxim,  into  whatsoever  form  it  may  be  moulded,  has 
any  x>ossible  application  to  a  case  where  a  Treaty  grants  a  power 
to  others  besides  the  contracting  parties  to  interpret  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  it. 

'  ^^  I  argue  that  the  Oommrs  under  the  7th  article  of  this 
Treaty  may  interpret  it,  because  it  authorizes  theni  to  do  so  both 
by  necessary  implication  and  by  express  words. 

^<  Does  any  one  believe  that  the  parties  to  a  treaty  may  not 
(let  general  maxims  founded  on  the  independence  &  equality 
of  sovereigns  say  what  they  please)  communicate  such  a  power 
if  they  think  proper  t 

^<  Certainly  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  a  Treaty  may 
give  such  an  authority — and  it  is  equally  plain  that  this  treaty 
does  give  it. 

"  There  are  cases  in  which  even  without  any  grant  of  the 
power  it  may  rigbtfully  be  exercised  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing  by  one  who  is  not  a  contracting  party.  A  guarantor 
may  unquestionably  do  so  (if  called  upon  by  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  complaining  of  a  breach  of  the  Treaty)  and 
yet  a  guarantor  was  never  held  to  be  himself  a  contracting 
party. 

"  But  here  the  power  is  incontrovertibly  given  to  us  by  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  itself.  Neither  of  the  parties  to  that 
Treaty  has  brought  the  power  into  question  or  interfered  with 
or  prohibited  its  exercise.  Another  jwwer  has  indeed  been 
denied  by  a  subordinate  agent  of  one  of  the  govts;  but  the 
authority  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  has  in  no  shape  been 
impeached  by  a  Declaration  of  the  doubts  of  either  principals 
or  agents.  In  a  word— the  Treaty  grants  us  authority  to  as- 
certain its  meaning.  No  circumstances  have  occurred  to  make 
that  authority  less  than  the  Treaty  made  it.  No  Act  of  Coer- 
cion in  any  respect  prevents  us  from  using  the  authority  thus 
communicated.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  we  are  not  to  use  it  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  entrusted  to  us— but  are  to  wait 
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tbe  event  of  a  Beference  to  others  who  do  not  call  apon,  far 
less  compel  as  to  make  that  Eeferencef 

"  Even  if  I  coald  have  any  Hesitation  on  this  occasion  while 
I  consider  it  as  a  simple  Power ^  I  can  have  none  when  I  recol- 
lect it  to  be  a  Duty.  To  pretermit  the  use  of  an  authority  may 
sometimes  be  justified — ^but  to  forbear  to  discharge  a  Duty 
which  we  have  sworn  to  perform  with  Diligence  &  Impartiality 
can  never  be  so  until  Impediments  are  thrown  in  our  way 
which  we  have  no  ability  to  surmount  or  until  our  Duty  ceases 
to  exist.  That  either  Govt  may  throw  such  Impediments  in 
our  way  or  may  even  exonerate  us  altogether  from  our  Duty  by 
such  Infractions  of  the  Treaty  as  may  destroy  it,  I  am  ftilly 
apprized;  but  nothing  of  this  kind  has  happened  and  I  am 
entirely  confident  never  will. 

*'  There  is  not  even  an  objection  to  the  power  in  Question  by 
either  Nation,  far  less  a  command  to  abandon  it;  and  it  will, 
therefore,  be  well  to  reflect  seriously  whether,  if  we  voluntarily 
decline  the  Exercise  of  it,  our  Oath  is  fulfilled  and  our  Duty 
satisfied. 

"  We  need  not  be  apprehensive  of  trenching  upon  the  Bights 
of  those  who  have  appointed  us  (let  them  be  what  they  may) 
by  the  Conduct  I  am  recommending. 

"  Their  right  of  construing  the  Treaty  will  still  remain  in  its 
full  Strength.  Our  award  can  have  no  effect  but  such  as  the 
Treaty  and  Good  Faith  shall  give  to  it. 

"If  we  have  no  power  by  the  Treaty  to  determine  Jurisdic- 
tion at  all  (which  nobody  I  think  pretends)  the  contracting 
parties  will  hereafter  say  so — if  we  have  no  power  to  decide  it 
in  a  doubtful  case  or  where  the  Jurisdiction  is  questioned  by  one 
of  the  contracting  parties,  it  will  not  hereafter  be  too  late  to 
rely  upon  this  ground — if  we  have  the  power  to  decide  Juris- 
diction notwithstanding  doubts  &  objections  (as  I  hold  we 
clearly  have),  the  contracting  parties  may  after  our  award 
adjust  between  themselves,  if  they  think  proper,  whether  we 
have  kept  within  the  limited  cognizance  marked  out  to  us  by 
the  Treaty  and,  if  not,  what  is  to  be  the  Consequence. 

"  It  may  be  asked  (and  indeed  has  been  asked)  why  these 
possible  subjects  of  discussion  may  not  as  well  be  adjusted  at 
once  between  the  parties  to  the  Treaty. 

"  If  this  Question  be  put  to  me  in  reference  to  my  Duty,  my 
answer  wd  be  that  I  have  engaged  to  examine  &  decide  claims 
preferred  to  i^s  diligently,  and  that  I  do  not  think  I  comply 
with  that  engagement  if  I  willingly  decline  any  examination  d; 
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decision  at  all  until  I  can  obtain  the  Bescripts  of  those  whom 
I  am  not  directed  in  my  Oath  to  consnlt^  or  until  negotiations, 
the  end  of  which  I  can  neither  foresee  nor  influence,  shall 
settle  x)oints  about  which  I  have  no  doubt  &  upon  which  my 
conscience  requires  that  I  myself  shd  judge. 

<^  I  shd  say  farther  that  the  Citizens  &  subjects  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  have  a  right  under  this  Treaty  to  demand 
our  decision  without  any  other  delay  than  such  as  may  be 
unavoidable — ^that  Procrastination  may  injure  their  claims  in 
many  respects — and  that  as  there  is  a  possibility  of  such  Injury 
I  have  no  authority  to  compel  them  to  run  the  hazard  of  its 
being  realized.  I  shd  say  further  ^  that  neither  one  nor  the 
other  of  the  interested  or  contracting  parties  has  a  right  to 
interpret  the  Treaty  at  its  pleasure,'  (Vattel,  227) — that  if 
one  of  them  can  by  a  mere  objection  to  our  Jurisdictioh  which 
is  the  result  of  its  own  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  without 
the  Knowledge  or  concurrence  of  the  other  prevent  or  even 
greatly  impede  the  execution  of  that  Treaty  in  a  material 
respect,  viz,  the  speedy  ascertainment  of  the  Justice  &  amount 
of  claims,  the  party  so  objecting  can  in  effect  singly  interpret 
the  Treaty  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other — and  that  of  course 
no  such  operation  can  fairly  be  given  to  an  objection  to  our 
Jurisdiction  coming  from  only  one  of  the  contracting  parties. 

«'  I  shd  say  farther  that  even  if  this  was  a  question  ux)on 
which  I  thought  there  was  any  difficulty,  or  that  the  Treaty 
was  liable  to  the  construction  put  upon  it  by  those  who  deny 
our  power  to  decide  Jurisdiction  as  well  as  to  the  construction 
I  place  upon  it  in  favor  of  that  power,  I  wd  govern  myself  by 
this  maxim,  ^Whatever  will  suffer  no  delay  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  what  may  be  done  at  another  time.'    (Vattel,  253.) 

"  If  the  question  were  put  to  me  in  reference  to  prudential 
or  political  motives  merely,  I  shd  say  that  it  can  hardly  be 
imagined  to  be  advisable  to  force  into  discussion  between  the 
two  countries  subjects  of  controversy  i)eculiarly  delicate  in 
their  nature  so  recently  after  they  were  supposed  to  be  acy  usted 
forever  by  a  compact  which  proposes  in  its  Preamble  to  con- 
template <  the  termination  of  all  their  differences  in  such  a 
manner  as  without  reference  to  the  merits  of  their  respective 
complaints  &  pretensions  may  be  best  calculated  to  produce 
mutual  satisfaction  &  good  understanding.' 

"It  is  certainly  foreign  to  my  trust  to  enter  particularly  into 
considerations  of  policy  on  this  or  any  other  occasion ;  but  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  say  in  general  that  if  we  were  even 
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authorized  to  press  upon  the  contracting  parties,  without  their 
seeking  it,  the  revival  of  the  topics  embraced  by  the  7th  arti- 
cle of  the  Treaty  &  till  now  believed  to  have  been  placed  by 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  further  litigation,  we  shd  not  I  think  as 
men  anxious  to  peri)etuatft  the  friendly  disposition  of  our  re- 
spective Governments  towards  each  other,  be  bold  enough  to 
venture  upon  the  choice  of  the  present  period  for  that  revival. 

"  We  have  no  such  authority,  however.  The  article  itself  is 
our  law  &  our  guide  &  for  my  own  share,  I  will  look  for  none 
others  either  now  or  hereafter. 

<^  Indeed  I  do  not  discover  that  the  contracting  parties  are  at 
all  bound  to  agree  upon  answers  to  such  interrogatories  as  we 
may  think  proper  to  put  to  them,  when  a  mt^ority  of  the  Board 
are  ready  to  proceed  without  those  answers.  Each  party  has 
fulfilled  the  Treaty,  so  far  as  relates  to  us,  by  enabling  us  to 
meet  and  act  by  a  Majority  of  voices  upon  their  mutual  stipu- 
lation— and  neither  has  consented  to  enter  into  the  explana- 
tions which  the  doubts  of  a  minority  of  the  board  are  under 
any  circumstances  supposed  to  render  necessary. 

"  It  shd  seem  that  it  wd  be  no  Breach  of  the  Treaty  to 
decline  such  explanations — and  it  is  certain  that  it  is  no  breach 
of  it  to  object  to  our  Jurisdiction.  So  that  an  objection  to  our 
Jurisdiction,  once  made,  might  remain  as  an  eternal  obstacle  to 
our  enquiries  without  its  being  competent  to  the  party  injured 
by  the  effect  we  choose  to  give  to  it  to  complain  of  or  act  upon 
it  as  an  infraction  upon  the  Treaty. 

<<  If  this  strange  dilemma  were  limited  to  a  single  case,  there 
wd  be  nothing  very  important  in  it  but  its  principle.  But 
we  know  the  facts  to  be  that  our  Jurisdiction  has  been  uni- 
formly questioned  by  the  King's  agent  in  every  case  that  has 
been  presented  to  us,  and  if  he  follows  up  his  own  ideas  mani- 
fested by  what  we  have  already  seen,  we  must  expect  that  it 
will  be  questioned  in  like  manner  in  every  future  case. 

"  Either,  then,  the  present  objection  is  unfounded,  or  we  are 
ludicrous  cyphers  &  the  7th  articles  of  the  Treaty  a  disgraceful 
mockery  unworthy  of  those  who  framed  it. 

"Wm  Pinkney. 

"  The  above  is  copied  from  a  very  hasty  sketch  drawn  up  for 
the  purpose  of  being  perused  by  the  B.  Commrs  but  not  in- 
tended to  be  put  upon  the  files  of  the  board  in  its  present  form. 

u  W-P." 

Pinkney,  commiiwioner,  case  of  the  Betsey,  Furlong,  master,  article 
VII.  y  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  November 
19, 1794. 
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After  these  opinions  were  filed,  the  question  was  referred  to 
Lord  Chancellor  Loughborough,  who,  as  is  shown  in  the  history 
of  the  commission,  held  that  the  commissioners  must  neces- 
sarily determine  whether  cases  were  or  were  not  within  their 
jurisdiction. 

The  question,  however,  arose  again  in  1798,  after  the  lapse 
of  the  period  prescribed  for  the  filing  of  claims,  in  respect  of 
cases  which,  when  the  board  was  asked  to  decide  them,  were 
still  pending  in  the  courts  of  admiralty,  and  in  which  it  was 
apparently  possible  to  obtain  compensation  '^in  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice."  The  board  had  rendered  awards  in  several 
cases  in  which,  though  a  final  decision  of  the  lords  com- 
missioners of  appeal  had  not  been  obtained,  it  clearly  appeared 
that  the  claimants  could  not  by  such  a  decision  obtain  the  com- 
pensation to  which,  on  the  principles  administered  by  the 
board,  they  were  entitled.  But  where  it  did  not  appear  that 
compensation  could  not  be  so  obtained,  and  the  case  was  actu- 
ally pending  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of  justice,  a  different  ques- 
tion arose.  The  British  commissioners  maintained  that  the 
board  had  no  jurisdiction  to  entertain  and  decide  cases  in  such 
a  situation.  The  issue  was  made  in  the  case  of  the  Sallpj  Hayes, 
master.  In  this  case,  which  was  still  pending  in  the  admiralty 
courts,  Mr.  Pinkney  on  June  11, 1798,  offered  a  motion  to  the 
effect  that  it  sufficiently  appeared  that  **  the  claimant  could 
not  at  the  time  of  concluding  the  treaty  actually  obtain,  have, 
and  receive  In  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings 
adequate  compensation,"  and  that  the  board  should  '^  proceed 
to  examine  the  merits  of  this  claim  and  determine  whether  the 
claimant  is  entitled  to  compensation  for  said  loss  and  damage." 

On  the  20th  of  June  the  British  commissioners  moved  to 
substitute  for  this  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that,  as  proceedings 
were  still  i)ending  before  the  lords  commissioners  of  appeal, 
where  the  claimant  might  in  the  ordinary  course  compel  the 
sureties  who  had  given  bail  to  answer  the  appeal,  or  the  owners 
of  the  capturing  vessel,  or  the  sureties  on  granting  letters  of 
marque,  to  carry  into  effect  the  sentence  of  restitution  pro- 
nounced in  the  case,  it  did  not  sufficiently  appear  that  comi>en- 
sation  might  not  at  the  time  of  concluding  the  treaty  and  might 
not  still  be  had  in  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings; 
that  it  was,  in  the  particular  case,  the  more  incumbent  on  the 
claimant  to  pursue  his  remedy  against  the  private  parties 
answerable  to  him,  since  it  did  not  sufficiently  appear  that  he 
had  used  due  diligence  to  carry  into  effect  the  sentence  of  resti- 
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tation  pronounced  in  his  favor,  he  not  having  exhibited  before 
the  court  any  account  of  the  value  of  the  property  to  be  restored, 
but  having  elected  to  await  the  production  in  the  first  instance 
of  the  account  of  sales  by  the  captors;  and  that  the  considera- 
tion of  the  merits  of  the  claim  should  be  x)08tponed  until  it 
should  further  appear  that  compensation  could  not  be  obtained 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice. 

This  resolution  was  negatived,  and  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pink- 
ney  carried,  by  a  majority  of  the  board. 

The  British  commissioners  then  directed  a  declaration  to  be 
entered  on  the  journals  of  the  board,  that  they  did  not  think 
themselves  competent  under  the  words  of  the  treaty  or  of  the 
commission  under  which  they  acted  to  take  any  share  without 
the  special  instruction  of  the  King's  ministers  in  the  decision 
of  any  cases  in  which  judicial  proceedings  were  still  pending 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  but  that,  with  a  view  to 
obviate  all  difficulties  on  the  subject,  they  proposed  that  a 
statement  should  be  made  by  the  board  to  His  Majesty's  min- 
isters and  the  American  minister,  in  order  that  an  arrangement 
might  be  made  by  mutual  consent.  Meanwhile,  they  declared 
that  they  were  ready  to  proceed  with  cases  not  subject  to  the 
question  that  had  been  railed. 

On  the  question  involved  in  the  declaration  of  the  British 
commissioners,  Messrs.  Gore  and  Pinkney  both  filed  opinions. 
^'The  British  commissioners  having  declared 
Opinion  of  Mr.  Gore,  that  they  do  not  think  themselves  competent, 
under  the  words  of  tbe  treaty,  or  the  commis- 
sion by  which  they  act,  to  take  any  share,  without  the  special 
instruction  of  His  Majesty's  ministers,  in  the  decision  of  any 
cases  in  which  the  judicial  proceedings  are  still  depending  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  and  having  caused  that  declara- 
tion to  be  placed  on  the  records,  renders  it  expedient  that  those 
who  entertain  a  different  opinion  should  state  in  like  manner 
that  opinion,  and  also  the  reasons  by  which  it  appears  to  them 
the  construction  of  the  British  commissioners  is  inadmissible. 

"This  declaration  includes  two  opinions  on  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  commissioners. 

«*lst.  That  the  board  is  not  competent  to  decide  on  cases  in 
which  judicial  proceedings  are  depending  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  justice. 

"2nd.  That  in  cases  where  they  think  themselves  incompe- 
tent to  act  they  are  authorized  to  decline  taking  any  share  in 
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the  proceedings,  thereby  arresting  the  progress  for  an  nnlim- 
ited  time,  at  the  will  of  the  party  promising  to  make  compen- 
sation, the  due  execution  of  the  article,  if  not  rendering  it 
absolutely  null  and  void.    •    •    • 

^'To  state  my  sentiments  on  the  second  opinion  contained 
in  the  declaration  of  the  British  commissioners,  it  will  be 
merely  necessary  to  quote  the  words  of  the  treaty. 

<'  ^  Three  of  the  said  commissioners  shall  constitute  a  board, 
and  shall  have  power  to  do  any  act  appertaining  to  the  said 
commission,  provided  that  one  of  the  commissioners  named  on 
each  side,  and  the  fifth  commissioner  shall  be  present,  and  all 
decisions  shall  be  made  by  the  majority  of  the  voices  of  the 
commissioners  then  present.' 

<'Is  it  an  act  appertaining  to  the  commission  to  decide 
whether  a  claim  preferred  to  the  board  under  this  article  be 
within  its  provisions:  or,  whether  a  material  allegation  made 
by  the  complainant,  and  denied  by  the  agent  of  the  British 
Government,  be  proved  or  not! 

<<The  answer  to  both  must  be  in  the  affirmative,  and  the 
inference  is  clear. 

^^  The  duties  and  powers  of  the  board  and  the  rights  of  the 
complainants  are  expressly  defined  in  the  article.  The  opinion 
of  one  of  the  contracting  parties  cannot  alter  them.  If  the 
case  is  provided  for  in  the  article,  the  board  can  not  refrain  from 
acting.  If  it  is  not,  although  one  party  may  consent,  the  board 
will  have  no  authority  under  its  present  commission.  I  can  not 
therefore  accede  to  the  reference  proposed  in  the  declaration 
for  the  purposes  therein  stated. 

^^  However,  I  request  it  may  be  understood  that  I  shall  be 
ready  to  concur  in  any  manner  of  transacting  the  business 
before  the  board  which  shall  be  most  acceptable  to  the  mem- 
bers or  to  either  government,  provided  such  arrangement  con- 
sist with  the  duties  of  the  commissioners,  according  to  my 
understanding  of  the  treaty  under  which  we  are  appointed." 

Gore,  commissioner,  June  28,  1798,  case  of  the  Sally,  Hayes,  master, 
Article  VIL,  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  of 
November  19,  1794. 

**The  question  proposed  in  this  case,  and 

^^^  "  the  decision  it  has  received  have  drawn  from 

ney. 

the  British  commissioners  a  declaration  '  that 

they  do  not  think  themselves  competent,  under  the  words  of  the 

treaty^  or  the  oommission  by  which  they  actj  to  take  any  ehare^ 
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tpiihaut  the  special  instructioiu  of  the  King^s  ministers^  in  the 
decision  of  any  cases  in  which  the  judicial  i)roceedings  are 
still  depending  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of  justice.' 

<<  This  declaration /which  at  their  instance  has  been  recorded, 
assumes  for  its  basis,  that  our  powers,  as  they  are  to  be  found 
in  the  treaty,  do  not  embrace  complaints  in  which  the  judicial 
remedy  is  yet  depending;  and  further,  that  a  contrary  opinion 
pronounced  by  the  majority  of  the  board,  consisting  of  the  two 
American  commissioners  and  the  fifth  commissioner,  is  so  far 
from  being  obligatory  on  the  minority,  consisting  of  the  two 
British  commissioners,  that  they  (the  British  commissioners) 
are  bound,  without  special  instructions  from  one  only  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  j  so  to  oppose  themselves  to  that  opinion  as,  by 
retiring  from  the  board,  or  otherwise  impeding  its  progress,  or 
suspending  its  functions,  to  prevent  the  effect  to  which  the 
decision  of  the  majority  may  on  such  a  subject  be  entitled. 

<<  Upon  the  points  thus  involved  in  this  declaration  I  have 
already  given  my  opinion;  but  the  course  which  this  transac- 
tion has  taken  makes  it  proper  that  I  should  file  the  reasons 
upon  which  that  opinion  has  been  formed. 

'< Stated  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  they  are  as  follows: 

"1.  The  principle  that,  in  the  interpretation  of  our  powers j 
the  majority  of  the  board  can  not  conclude  the  minority  (upon 
which  I  shall  first  remark)  is  not  a  new  one. 

^<It  occurred,  though  perhaps  in  a  different  form,  was  much 
canvassed,  and  finally  abandoned  in  the  case  of  the  Betsey y  Fur- 
long. I  had  supposed  that  the  inadmissible  nature  of  this 
principle  had,  on  that  occasion,  been  fully  understood,  and  that 
the  principle  itself  would  never  be  revived.  This  supposition 
was  evidently  authorized  by  the  issue  of  that  claim  as  well  as 
by  the  circumstances  that  marked  its  progress,  and  has  since 
been  repeatedly  confirmed  in  practice  by  both  the  British  com- 
missioners* I  allude  particularly  to  their  conduct  in  that  class 
of  complaints  called  provision  cases. 

"When  those  complaints  were  preferred  to  us,  the  most 
prominent  question  to  whicli  they  gave  occasion  was  whether 
the  judicial  remedy  had  been  sufficiently  prosecuted  according 
to  the  intent  of  the  treaty.  It  was  obviously  impracticable  to 
determine  that  question  without  looking  to  the  extent  and 
quality  of  our  powers,  and  interpreting  the  instrument  creating 
them.  The  British  commissioners  were  of  opinion  that  those 
complaints  were  not  within  our  cognizance,  because,  as  they 
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contended,  the  judicial  experimeut,  reaching  no  further  than 
the  Court  of  Admiralty,  had  not  been  completely  made.  Yet 
they  acquiesced  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  and  did  not 
scruple  to  take  all  the  share  that  was  required  of  them  in  the 
several  subsequent  steps  by  which  that  opinion  was  made  to 
result  in  various  awards,  to  the  perfection  and  aathentication 
of  which  they  lent  their  names.  We  have  not  been  told,  nor 
can  it  be  pretended,  that  the  revival  of  this  discarded  princi- 
ple can  be  referred  to  any  reasons  bearing  peculiarly  on  the 
cases  which  are  now  to  be  afi'ected  by  it,  so  as  to  account  for 
that  revival  at  this  period  more  than  at  another  appearing 
equally  to  demand  it. 

<<  2.  It  can  hardly  be  denied,  or  if  denied,  it  is  manifestly 
true,  that  the  board  has  the  power  to  ascertain,  for  the  regular 
Hon  of  its  own  conduct^  whether  a  complaint  preferred  to  it  falls 
within  the  description  of  the  complaints  committed  to  it  for 
examination  and  decision. 

"  Without  such  a  power,  the  authority  expressly  communi- 
cated by  the  treaty  to  decide  the  merits  of  the  claimy  and  tlie 
amount  of  compensation  to  he  awarded,  would  be  merely  nomi- 
nal and  illusory. 

"  We  are  directed  by  the  seventh  article  to  proceed,  with  dili- 
gence^  to  a  certain  specified  end — viz.,  to  determine  claims  pre- 
sented to  us  under  that  article,  according  to  their  merits,  and  to 
equity,  justice,  and  the  laws  of  nations.  We  can  not  proceed 
to  that  end  without  considering  and  determining  whether  the 
claims  so  presented  to  us  are  within  the  article  or  not;  of  course 
it  is  not  possible  to  doubt  our  competency  to  this  incidental 
enquiry  and  determination. 

"  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  admitted  that  the  treaty  does  not, 
in  terminis,  empower  us  to  interpret  for  ourselves  the  submis- 
sion it  contains,  although  it  would  be  of  no  real  importance  if  it 
were  otherwise.  In  stating  the  manner  in  which  this  board  is 
to  proceed,  the  seventh  article  refers  to  the  sixth.  The  sixth 
article  says  that  *  the  said  commissioners  in  examining  com- 
plaints and  applications  are  empowered  and  required,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  article,  to  take 
into  consideration  all  claims,'  etc. 

"  If  the  words  '  in  pursuance,'  etc.  mean  anything  they  mean 
that  the  commissioners  are  to  consider  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  submission,  the  quality  and  size  of  their  powers,  and  are 
to  act  accordingly  in  the  execution  of  their  trust. 
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"  In  a  word,  the  board  has  authority  to  determine  its  own 
jurisdiction. 

"  3.  If  the  board  possesses  this  authority  it  will  follow  in- 
evitably that  it  may  be  exercised  by  a  majority  of  its  members 
present  when  the  board  is  duly  formed,  for  the  treaty,  after 
declaring  that  three  of  the  commissioners  shall  constitute  a 
board,  and  shaU  have  i)ower  to  do  any  act  appertaining  to  the 
said  commission,  provided  that  one  of  the  commissioners 
named  on  each  side,  and  the  fifth  commissioner  shall  be  pres- 
enty  proceeds  thus  ^<and  all  decisions  shall  be  made  hy  the 
majority  of  the  voices  of  the  commissioners  then  present 

^^  I  have  indeed  heard  it  suggested  that  a  distinction  is  to 
be  taken  here  between  decisions  upon  the  scope  of  our  powers 
and  decisions  upon  the  merits  of  complaints. 

^^  I  can  not  conjecture  upon  what  grounds  a  distinction  can 
be  rested;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  plain  that  there  is  no  warrant 
for  it  in  the  treaty^  where  only  I  think  it  material  to  search 
for  it. 

"  4.  If  the  board  has  the  power,  and  if  it  is  proper  to  be 
exercised  by  the  majority,  then  will  it  also  follow  that  the 
minority  mast  submit  to  such  exercise,  and  can  not  rightfully 
control  or  prevent  its  effect  by  seceding  from  the  board  or 
otherwise. 

"To  say  that  the  majority  have  the  power  to  decide,  and  yet 
that  this  power  may  be  resisted  or  evaded  by  the  minority,  so 
that  it  shall  wholly  depend  upon  their  will,  is  an  incomprehen- 
sible solecism.  It  would  be  waste  of  words  to  argue  against 
so  flagrant  an  absurdity. 

^'But  if  the  British  commissioners  can  on  this  occasion 
rightfully  retire  from  the  board  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  other 
commissioners  composing  the  majority,  who  does  not  see  that 
they  can  do  so  on  every  other  question  of  jurisdiction;  or,  to 
be  more  explicit,  in  every  case  that  can  occur  t  And  thus, 
although  but  a  minor  portion  of  a  board  directed  in  the  instru- 
ment of  its  constitution  to  act  in  all  instances  by  a  majority 
of  voices,  render  the  whole  authority  and  activity  of  that 
board  dependent  upon  their  individual  judgment;  not  only 
suspend  at  their  pleasure,  but  annihilate  its  functions;  not 
only  retard  its  advances  to  a  result  which  each  member  of  it 
has  sworn  to  endeavor  with  diligence  to  reach,  but  raise  an 
insurmountable  barrier  to  the  possible  attainment  of  that 
result. 
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^<Nor  is  it  certain  that  the  evil  and  the  absurdity,  if  pushed 
to  their  utmost,  would  stop  here.  It  is  not  clear  that  it  would 
be  ox)en  to  the  United  States  to  complain  of  such  a  nullifi- 
cation of  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  by  the  two  British 
commissioners,  as  a  breach  of  that  article  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. Let  it  be  supposed,  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  this 
idea,  that  we  are  right,  and  the  British  commissioners  wrong, 
in  the  construction  of  our  powers,  but  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment does  not  choose  to  direct  its  commissioners  to  accede 
to  our  construction,  or  to  take  a  share  in  giving  efficacy  to  it 
by  attending  to  form  a  board.  Could  the  United  States  upon 
the  ground  of  the  treaty  remonstrate  against  this  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain,  as  any  violation  of  its  plighted 
faith  t  The  British  Government  might  reply  to  such  a  remon 
strance,  that  it  lost  no  time  in  appointing  its  commissioners 
in  compliance  with  its  undertaking;  that  those  commission- 
ers have  the  treaty  for  their  guide,  and  are  to  be  letl  to  decide 
as  that,  and  tbeir  consciences  shall  dictate;  that  it  is  not 
bound  to  control  them  in  favor  of  any  class  of  claimants,  or  to 
point  out  to  them  what  is  or  is  not  their  duty;  that  it  has  done 
all  to  which  its  stipulation  engages  it,  and  that  it  is  for  the 
commissioners  themselves  under  the  sanction  of  their  official 
oath  to  look  to  and  ascertain  the  scope  and  complexion  of  the 
trust  committed  to  them  by  the  two  countries  and  the  manner 
in  which  that  trust  is  to  be  discharged. 

"I  do  not  at  present  perceive  that  to  such  a  vindication  any 
satisfactory  answer  could  be  given,  provided  the  British  Gov- 
ernment did  not  by  its  own  interference  produce  the  secession 
of  its  commissioners. 

^'And  here  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  declaration  of  the 
commissioners  is  so  far  from  ascribing  tbeir  imagined  incompe- 
tency in  this  and  similar  cases  to  any  interference  on  the  part 
of  their  government,  or  to  any  superinduced  obstacle  whatso- 
ever, that  it  rests  it  exclusively  on  the  words  of  the  treaty  and 
the  commission  by  which  they  act.^ 

"I  do  not  doubt  the  power,  whatever  may  be  my  opinion  of 
the  right,  of  the  British  Government,  to  restrain  its  commis* 
sioners  from  attending  the  board,  or  from  performing  any 
other  act  of  duty.  But  it  will  not  admit  of  a  question  that 
such  a  restraint,  if  injurious  to  the  other  party  to  the  treaty, 


1  **  There  ia  nothing  restrictive  in  the  Commission ;  it  is  coextensive  with 
the  treaty.    Vide  journals." 
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or  to  its  citizens,  would  be  a  clear  and  uneqnivo<^l  breach  of 
it,  and  might  be  so  considered  and  proceeded  upon  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

"  We  are  not  however  arrived  (and  I  devoutly  hope  we  never 
may)  at  a  state  of  things  so  much  to  be  deprecated.  The 
threatened  secession  is  announced  as  the  intended  act  of  the 
commUHoners  themselves,  the  propriety  of  which  they  profess 
to  have  deduced  from  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and  their  com- 
mission. 

<^  In  what  parts  of  both  or  either  of  these  documents  they 
have  been  able  to  find  the  justification  of  a  step  so  extraor- 
dinary in  itself  and  so  important  as  to  its  possible  efrects,they 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  in  any  sort  to  explain;  but  in 
declaring  they  infer  their  supposed  incompetency  to  take  any 
share  in  our  decisions,  and  of  course  the  necessity  of  their 
secession  from  these  sources  only,  they  have  sufficiently  ex- 
plained that  no  share  in  producing  it  is  to  be  attributed  to 
their  government. 

"  There  can  not  in  fact  exist  on  the  part  of  their  government 
any  inducement  to  such  an  interposition.  For  even  if  our  de- 
cision in  this  case  on  the  import  of  the  treaty  should  ultimately 
prove  to  be  erroneous,  no  wrong  would  be  done  to  the  British 
Grovernment  since  an  award  in  pursuance  of  such  a  decision 
would  be  merely  void. 

''Our  determination  on  the  extent  of  our  powers  cannot  take 
away  or  lessen  the  indefeasible  right  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  to  interpret  their  own  pact  when  the  occasion  shall  be 
such  as  to  incline  them,  and  make  it  proper  for  them,  to  exert 
that  right. 

"But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  forbearance  on  our  part  to  deter- 
mine on  our  powers  so  as  to  place  ourselves  in  a  situation  to 
decide  the  merits  of  claims,  and  to  fix  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tions, if  we  shall  believe  any  to  be  due  (according  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  treaty,  and  the  tenor  of  our  oath)  would  reduce 
the  article  from  which  we  derive  our  appointment  to  a  dead 
letter,  leave  it  without  any  inherent  capacity  to  operate  or 
become  effectual,  and  make  the  board  rely  in  every  stage  of 
its  progress  (if  indeed  it  could  make  any  progress  at  all)  upon 
the  occasional  instructions  of  the  contracting  parties,  which 
neither  is  obliged  to  give,  or  the  uncertain  event  of  suppletory 
negotiations  over  which  we  can  have  no  control,  and  for  which 
the  article  contains  no  provision. 
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<^In  short,  I  believe  it  to  be  clear  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
board  to  proceed  by  a  majority  of  voices  in  the  execation  of  the 
seventh  article  of  the  treaty,  according  to  the  estimate  which 
the  majority  shall  make  of  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
article,  leaving  the  validity  and  effect  of  their  proceedings  to 
the  judgment  of  those  by  whom  they  were  appointed.  And  I 
believe  it  to  be  peculiarly  evident  that  no  minority  of  this 
board  can  of  right  control  or  prevent  decisions  appertaining  to 
the  commission  by  the  majority  upon  any  idea  of  their  own 
incompetency,  or  the  collective  incompetency  of  the  board; 
and  further,  that  any  actual  want  of  power  in  the  board  or  any 
of  its  members  can  not  be  supplied  by  the  special  instructions 
of  one  only  of  the  contracting  parties  J^ 

Pinkney,  commissioner;  June  26,  1798,  case  of  the  Sallys  Hayes,  master. 
Article  VII.,  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  of 
November  19, 1794. 

The  qnestion  thus  again  raised  was  disposed  of  by  an  arrangement 
which  was  announced  to  the  board  by  the  British  commissioners  on  the 
3rd  of  August  1798.' 


'  Supra,  vol.  1,  Chapter  X. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

INTERVENTION. 

1.  The  Right  to  Intervene. 

William  Cook  and  others  claimed,  as  citizens 
*'^*T^"^f**^™'  of  the  United  States,  before  the  mixed  com- 

Coolri  Case.  ' 

mission  under  the  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  1853,  £24,000  from  the 
British  Government,  as  the  personal  property  of  Frances  Mary 
Shard,  a  deceased  widow.  They  alleged  that  decedent,  who 
was  a  native  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  went  at  the  age  of  15  to 
London,  where  she  married,  and  where  she  died  in  1819  leaving 
no  surviving  relations  except  the  children  of  her  father's  sister, 
who  married  a  man  in  Trenton,  and  from  whom  the  claimants 
alleged  descent.  It  was  claimed  that  the  property  of  Mrs. 
Shard  had  gone  into  the  custody  of  the  British  Government, 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  her  heirs,  and  the  claimants  demanded 
it  as  her  only  surviving  relations  and  next  of  kin. 

Mr.  Hannen,  the  agent  of  the  British  Government,  contended 
that  the  case  was  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commis- 
sion.   He  said : 

"The  convention  was  entered  into  for  the  settlement  of  those 
claims  only  upon  either  government  which  might  properly  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  diplomatic  action  or  intervention. 
Had  this  case  ever  been  presented  to  the  notice  of  Her  Maj- 
esty's government  by  that  of  the  United  States  previous  to 
this  convention  being  entered  into,  the  obvious  answer  would 
have  been  that  it  was  a  matter  exclusively  within  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  ordinary  courts  of  law,  and  that  the  claimants 
must  establish  their  rights  there  in  the  same  way  that  English 
subjects  would  be  bound  to  do  under  similar  circumstances. 

"The  same  answer  must  be  given  now  that  the  case  is  pre- 
sented to  the  commissioners.  It  is  not  intended  to  invest  them 
with  a  supreme  power  in  all  cases  in  which  a  citizen  or  subject 
of  the  one  country  might  assert  a  claim  against  the  government 
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of  the  other.  Their  commission  does  not  authorize  them  to 
assume  the  peculiar  functions  of  the  courts  of  either  country. 

"The  universal  doctrine  now  recognized  by  the  common  law 
is,  that  succession  to  personal  property  is  governed,  exclusively, 
by  the  law  of  the  actual  domicil  of  the  intestate  at  the  time  of 
his  death.     {Story^ts  Conflict  o/LaicSy  sec.  451.) 

"  It  is  also  well  settled  by  the  same  authority,  section  613,  that 
an  estate  can  not  be  administered  in  the  absence  of  a  personal 
representative,  and  such  personal  representative  in  England 
must  obtain  his  right  to  represent  the  estate  from  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  of  the  country. 

"2.  It  is  further  contended  that  the  property  of  Mrs.  Shard 
had  never  vested  in  the  crown,  but  was  bolden  by  specific 
agents  of  the  crown,  as  trustees,  answerable  in  the  courts  of 
the  country  to  any  rightful  administrator  who  might  appear, 
and  that  the  funds  thus  holden  were,  in  no  proper  manner,  the 
funds  of  the  government." 

Mr.  Thomas,  agent  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  con- 
tended : 

"I.  That  the  method  of  treating  similar  cases  in  the  English 
courts  was  inconclusive  as  to  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  and 
that  it  was  a  well-known  principle  that  whenever  treaties  be- 
tween nations  come  into  collision  with  local  regulations  they 
entirely  override  and  annul  them. 

"This  case  is,  in  its  terms,  clearly  within  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  of  February  8,  1853,  and  any  supposed  inconven- 
ience in  adjudicating  on  that  class  of  cases  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  oust  the  commissioners  of  their  jurisdiction  over 
them. 

"II.  Her  Majesty's  government  has  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  dispute.  The  property  of  Mrs.  Shard  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  government,  and  is  claimed  as  the  property 
of  the  government. 

"  Formerly  the  right  of  ultimate  heirship  was  one  of  the  per- 
sonal rights  of  the  crown,  but  this  right,  with  various  other 
rights  pertJiining  to  the  personal  occupant  of  the  crown,  has 
long  since  been  transferred  to  and  vested  in  the  government, 
or  crown,  as  distinct  from  the  person.  This  surrender  was 
made  by  George  III.,  in  consideration  of  a  clear  yearly  revenue 
settled  upon  him,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  aggregate  funds  of  the 
government  for  the  support  of  His  Majesty's  household.  (See 
act  of  1  Geo.  III.,  chap.  12.)  Similar  provisions  hjive  been 
made  on  each  subsecjuent  accession  to  the  throne,  as  see  1  Geo. 
IV.,  chap.  1;  2  and  3  William  IV.,  chap.  116;  1  and  2  Victoria, 
chap.  2. 

**In  this  case  the  Queen,  in  her  private  capacity,  is  wholly 
uninterested  as  to  what  is  done  with  the  property  now  claimed. 
Her  personal  income  is  in  no  manner  increased,  diminished, 
or  affected  by  any  disposition  which  has  been  or  may  be  here- 
after made  of  it." 
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The  claim  was  dismissed  on  the  following  grounds : 

^^This  case  has  been  ably  argued  on  the  question,  what  are 
the  rights  of  the  crown  as  to  this  property,  and  whether  it  is  a 
mere  personal  claim  or  a  claim  of  the  government?  The  laws 
settling  on  the  personal  representative  of  the  crown,  from  time 
to  time,  a  fixed  yearly  income,  on  the  express  relinquishment 
of  the  former  uncertain  and  changeable  revenues  of  the  crown, 
seems  to  place  them  on  the  same  basis  as  other  revenues. 

"The  act  of  39  and  40  Geo.  III.  also  expressly  declares  that 
the  representatives  of  the  crown  are  unable  to  dispose  of,  by 
will  or  otherwise,  any  property  which  comes  to  them  with  or 
in  right  of  the  crown.  This  would  seem  to  set  at  rest  any 
claim  to  control  over  such  revenues  as  personal  property. 

"There  is  a  question,  however,  behind  this  which  I  regard 
as  fully  conclusive  of  our  jurisdiction  in  this  case. 

"It  may  be  conceded  that  the  claim  comes  nominally  within 
the  letter  of  the  convention.  This,  however,  does  not  settle 
the  question  of  jurisdiction.  It  is  quite  clear  we  may  go  be- 
yond its  terms  to  the  consideration  of  the  various  classes  of 
cases  embraced  in  ordinary  international  controversies;  and  if 
any  class  of  claims  has  not  been  heretofore  regarded  as  mat- 
ter of  international  adjustment,  we  are  not  necessarily  bound 
to  regard  them  as  included  within  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
vention. 

"No  instance  can  be  found  of  the  interference  of  government 
with  the  question  of  ordinary  heirship  and  succession  of  estates 
in  other  jurisdictions.  They  are  ever  left  to  local  action  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  countries  where  situated. 
There  is  every  reason  why  it  should  be  so. 

"The  claim  comes  before  us  then  in  altogether  an  unwonted 
position,  and  we  are  fully  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  of  the 
class  of  cases  designed  to  be  embraced  within  the  convention, 
and  that  we  have  no  jurisdiction  over  it.'' 

Upham,  commiMioner,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  con- 
vention between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  February  8,  1853, 
8.  Ex.  Doc.  103,  34  Cong.  1  sess.  166-169. 

The  firm  of  Medina  &  Sons,  composed  of 
Orisanto  Medina,  Perfecto  Medina,  and  Cri- 
santo  Medina,  jr.,  presented  to  the  commission 
under  the  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Gosta  Kica  of  July  2,  1860,  a  claim  amounting  to 
$1,000,000,  composed  of  various  items  of  demand  against  the 
Government  of  Costa  Bica,  including  one  for  the  payment,  with 
interest,  of  two  duebills  of  $50,000  each ;  another  for  losses  and 
damages  suifered  in  their  persons  and  credit  up  to  July  2, 1860, 
amounting  to  $300,000;  another  for  the  deprivation  of  an  exclu- 
sive right  to  establish  a  bank  for  twenty  years,  amounting  to 
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$300,000^  and  another  and  subsequent  item  of  $300,000  fok^  the 
breaking  up  of  the  bank.  All  these  matters  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  litigation  in  the  Costa  Eican  courts.  It  appeared  that 
on  June  1, 1858,  Grisanto  Medina  obtained  for  himself  and  ^^his 
associates,"  from  the  Costa  Bican  Government,  a  charter  for  a 
bank,  to  be  called  the  '*  National  Bank  of  Costa  Rica."  Under 
this  charter  Crisanto  Medina  gave  to  the  government  the  due- 
bills  above  referred  to.  In  1859,  however,  a  revolution  took 
place  in  Costa  Eica;  conflicts  occurred  with  the  authorities; 
Medina  and  his  associates  became  bankrupt  and  were  deprived 
of  their  concession,  and  Crisanto  Medina  was  thrown  into 
prison.  All  these  transactions  occurred  prior  to  the  naturali- 
zation of  any  of  the  claimants  as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
with  one  exception.  Crisanto  Medina  was  admitted  to  citizen- 
ship of  the  United  States  by  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the 
city  of  Kew  York,  December  31,  1859.  Crisanto  Medina,  jr., 
was  admitted  at  Boston,  March  20, 1860,  after  the  father.  The 
only  one  whose  naturalization  antedated  the  origin  of  the 
losses  complained  of  was  Perfecto  Medina,  who  was  naturalized 
at  Boston  February  17, 1858.  This  was  before  the  date  of  the 
charter.  But  Perfecto  Medina  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
interested  in  the  bank  at  its  inception,  or  at  all,  unless,  under 
the  name  of  Medina  &  Sons,  he  became  one  of  the  assignees 
of  the  bankrupt  bank  on  February  21, 1859.  The  case  was 
elaborately  argued,  and  it  was  contended,  among  other  things, 
on  the  part  of  Costa  Eica,  that  the  cognizance  of  the  claim 
belonged  to  the  courts  of  that  country  rather  than  to  the 
commission;  that  the  claim  was  essentially  one  for  the  exami- 
nation and  decision  of  the  courts  of  the  country  within  whose 
jurisdiction  the  transactions  occurred,  and  that  there  had  been 
no  such  denial  of  justice  as  would,  under  these  circumstances, 
justify  diplomatic  interveution.  On  this  question  the  Com- 
mander Bertinatti,  the  umpire  of  the  commission,  expressed 
the  following  opinion : 

<<  Upon  the  hypothesis,  however,  that  the  claimants  had  been 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  question  to  be  resolved  would 
not  be  whether  the  domicil  in  a  foreign  country  is  by  itself 
sufficient  to  make  them  lose  such  a  quality,  but  rather  if  such 
a  domicil  and  a  commercial  establishment  in  Costa  Eica  gave 
them  the  quality  of  subditus  temporaneuH^  subject  as  such  to 
the  lex  loci  for  all  civil  purposes,  as  Kent  says,  and  not  entitled 
to  invoke  their  acquired  nationality  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  in  which  they  have  fixed  their 
residence. 

<<  In  order  to  avoid  the  ordinary  j  urisdiction  and  before  having 
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exhausted  all  the  ordinary  meaus  to  obtain  indemnification  for 
the  idleged  damages,  in  behalf  of  the  claimants  is  invoked  the 
right  of  protection  belonging  to  every  government  in  favor  of 
its  subjects  residing  abroad.  On  this  point,  and  with  mach 
emdition,  the  authority  of  eminent  publicists,  among  whom 
Phillimore  has  been  quoted,  and  many  cases  have  been  cited 
in  which  such  a  right  was  exercised  by  various  governments. 
The  number  might  have  been  indefinitely  extended. 

"The  fact  itself  of  the  convention  of  July  2d,  1860,  between 
Oosta  Bica  and  the  United  States  is  an  admission  of  such  a 
right,  and  the  question  in  this  matter  is  not  upon  its  existence^ 
which  has  never  been  denied,  but  rather  upon  the  conditions 
of  its  exercise  and  the  limits  by  which  it  is  circumscribed  in 
the  matter  of  the  municipal  law  of  a  foreign  country  and  of 
the  application  of  the  same  law  by  the  local  magistrates. 

"It  being  against  the  independence  as  well  as  the  dignity  of 
a  nation  that  a  foreign  government  may  interfere  either  with 
its  legislation  or  the  appointment  of  magistrates  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  the  consequence  is  that  in  the  protec- 
tion of  its  subjects  residing  abroad  a  government,  in  all  matters 
depending  upon  the  judiciary  poicevj  must  confine  itself  to  secure 
for  them  free  access  to  the  local  tribunals,  besides  an  equality 
of  treatment  with  the  natives  according  to  the  conventional  law 
established  by  treaties. 

"Only  a  formal  denial  of  justice,  the  dishonesty  or  pre- 
varicatio  of  a  judge  legally  proved,  ^the  case  of  torture,  the 
denial  of  the  means  of  defense  at  the  trial,  or  gross  injustice, 
in  re  minime  dubia^^  (see  opinion  of  Phillimore  in  the  contro- 
versy between  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Para- 
guay) may  justify  a  government  in  extending  further  its  pro- 
tection. Any  other  interference  with  the  interual  affairs  of  a 
foreign  country,  when  not  authorized  by  a  public  treaty,  must 
be  regarded  either  as  the  result  of  political  considerations 
totally  extraneous  to  the  present  subject,  or  as  the  effect  of 
influences,  wrongfully  exercised,  which  have  never  been  ap- 
proved by  publicists,  or  as  the  abuse  of  force,  and  in  neither 
case  could  it  be  accepted  a6  a  precedent  by  the  international 
jurisprudence. 

"According  to  these  principles  it  would  be  difficult  in  the 
present  case  to  establish  for  the  United  States  a  right  to  inter- 
fere in  the  business  questions  and  lawsuits  of  the  claimants 
and  of  the  Government  of  Oosta  Bica.  The  grounds  upon 
which  they  have  demanded  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
do  not,  in  fact,  appear  to  be  sufficiently  solid.^ 

Convention  between  the  United  States  and  Oosta  Bica  of  July  2, 1860, 
MS.  Opinions. 

"The  Mexican  Government  can  not,  in  the 

A     ^      jL    '  opinion  of  the  umpire,  be  made  responsible  for 

aou'B  Case.  ^^^  difficulty  which  arose  as  to  the  tenure  of 

the  lands  held  by  the  claimants;  that  was  a 

matter  solely  for  the  judicial  tribunals  to  decide,  and  if  the 
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attempt  to  deprive  them  of  their  lands  was  uujast,  the  losses 
to  which  they  were  subjected  were  such  as  any  landholder 
might  have  been  exposed  to;  nor  does  the  umpire  see  that  the 
claimants  were  ejected  from  their  property  or  that  the  culti- 
vation of  the  lands  was  necessarily  interrupted  by  the  legal 
proceedings." 

ThorntoD,  umpire,  case  of  Fayette  Anderson  and  William  Thompson  v. 
Merico,  No.  333,  convention  of  July  4, 1868,  MS.  Op.  III.  582. 

The  North  and  South  American  Construction 
ProvUioii  in  Con-  Company,  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the 
t«venti^  '  State  of  Kentucky,  in  1888  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Government  of  Chile  for  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  certain  lines  of  railroad  in  that 
country.  In  1890  the  Chilean  Government  abrogated  the  con- 
tract, and,  taking  possession  of  all  the  company's  works  and 
materials,  proceeded  to  construct  the  road  itself.  Of  this  action 
the  company  complained,  demanding  damages  to  the  amount 
of  £1,303,334  Ss.  3d.  The  Chilean  Government  demurred  to 
the  memorial  on  grounds  which  appear  below.  The  majority  of 
the  commission,  Messrs.  Claparede  and  Goode,  overruled  the 
demurrer,  delivering  the  following  opinion: 

"To  claim  No.  7  filed  by  the  North  and  South  American  Con- 
struction Company  against  the  republic  of  Chile,  the  respondent 
government  invites  this  commission  to  assent  to  the  following 
propositions: 

"Ist.  That  the  claimant  corporation  by  its  contract  with  the 
Government  of  Chile  agreed  that  in  all  matters  and  things 
relating  to  the  contract  the  company  was  to  be  treated  as  a 
citizen  of  Chile,  and  that  in  relation  to  such  things  and  masters 
it  would  neither  invoke  nor  accept  the  mediation  or  protection 
of  the  United  States. 

"2d.  That  it  does  not  appear  that  the  company  has  at- 
tempted to  secure  its  rights  under  the  contract,  as  those  rights 
are  set  forth  in  the  memorial,  by  the  aid  of  the  constituted 
authorities  of  Chile. 

"  This  is  a  general  demurrer  in  the  usual  form  to  the  memo- 
rial of  the  claimant.  In  stating  the  grounds  of  the  demurrer 
the  honorable  counsel  for  the  respondent  government  invites 
attention  to  Article  18  of  the  second  minor  division  of  the  gen- 
eral conditions  for  the  construction  of  railways  in  project,  of 
October  16, 188S,  under  the  title  'Concerning  the  contractors.' 

"  It  is  conten<led  in  support  of  the  demurrer  that  for  the 
purposes  of  executing  the  contract  the  claimant  abandoned 
and  disavowed  its  rights  of  citizenship  in  the  United  States; 
and  for  its  protection  Jind  the  enjoyment  of  any  remedies  to 
which  it  might  make  claim  it  subjected  itself  absolutely  to  the 
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jurisdiction  of  Chile.  For  all  the  purposes  of  that  contract  the 
iJorth  and  South  American  Construction  Company  expatriated 
itself.  It  is  a  well-settled  doctrine  that  a  corporation  cannot 
expatriate  itself;  it  is  a  creature  of  the  law,  and  on  many 
occasions  it  has  been  acknowledged  that  it  must  dwell  in  the 
place  of  its  creation. 

'*'  If  it  be  true  that  the  claimant  has  not  changed  its  citizen- 
ship, and  the  reciprocal  duties  and  obligations  of  allegiance 
and  protection  still  exist  between  it  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  the  question  arises,  How  far  has  it  abridged 
or  modified  the  conditions  of  citizenship  by  entering  into  the 
contract  under  consideration?  In  determining  this  question 
we  should  not  only  examine  article  18,  but  all  other  provisions 
of  the  contract  which  concern  jurisdiction. 

"The  legal  relations  between  the  Government  of  Chile  on 
the  one^and,  and  the  North  and  South  American  Construc- 
tion Company  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  regulated  by 
articles  18,  48,  and  49  of  the  general  conditions  for  the  con- 
struction of  railways  in  project,  of  October  16, 1888,  which  are 
as  follows: 

"  <Abtiolb  18.  The  contractor  or  contractors  will  be  con- 
sidered for  the  ends  of  the  contract  as  Chilean  citizens.  In 
consequence  they  renounce  the  protection  which  they  might 
ask  of  their  respective  governments,  or  which  these  might 
ofiSciously  lend  them  in  support  of  their  pretensions. 

"  ^Article  48.  Any  difficulty  or  dispute  which  may  occur 
between  any  of  the  resident  state  engineers  and  any  other 
engineer,  appointed  as  representative  of  the  contractor,  as  to 
the  construction  of  any  work,  quality  of  material,  and  in  general 
in  the  practical  execution  of  the  contract,  will  be  decided  by 
the  engineer  or  engineers  the  government  may  name,  with 
appeal  to  the  ministry  of  industry  and  public  works,  who  will 
decide  finally. 

"  ^Article  49.  The  difficulties  or  disputes  of  any  nature 
which  may  arise  in  the  interpretation  and  extension  of  the  con- 
tract will  be  decided  summarily  and  without  other  appeal  by 
the  arbitrating  arbitrators  named,  one  by  the  ministry  of  in- 
dustry and  public  works,  another  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice,  and  the  third  by  the  contractor.' 

"And  also  by  Article  20  of  the  « Contract  for  services  North 
and  South  American  Construction  Company  and  the  govern- 
ment,' of  October  18, 1888,  of  which  the  following  is  the  text: 

"  'Article  20.  The  difficulties  or  disagreements  of  every 
nature  which  may  arise  in  the  interpretation  or  execution  of 
the  contract  will  be  decided  summarily  and  without  appeal  by 
three  arbitrating  arbitrators  named,  one  by  the  minister  of 
industry  and  public  works,  another  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice,  and  the  third  by  the  contractors.' 

"Thiscontract  obtained  the  sanction  of  a  law  in  Chile  by 
an  act  of  the  two  houses  of  the  Chilean  Congress  and  has  been 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  republic  of  Chile. 
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<^It  is  a  well  settled  rale  in  tbe  construction  of  a  contract 
that  all  its  provisions  shall  be  taken  together  and  such  inter- 
pretation given  to  each  provision  as  will  make  it  consistent 
with  the  whole.  What,  then,  is  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  article  18  of  the  *  General  conditions'  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  articles  48  and  49  of  the  same  condition,  and 
article  20  of  the  contract?  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  these 
articles  when  construed  together  mean  the  same  thing;  they 
mean  that  all  questions  arising  out  of  the  contract  itself,  such 
as  the  proper  construction  to  be  placed  on  any  of  its  provi- 
sions, the  amount  of  payment  due,  the  annihilation  of  the  con- 
tract in  the  case  provided  for  by  the  contract  itself,  shall  be 
decided  summarily  and  without  appeal  by  the  tribunal  of  arbi- 
trators, and  that  any  dispute  as  to  the  practical  execution  of 
the  contract,  such  as  the  proper  execution  of  any  particular 
work,  the  selection  of  the  material,  shall  be  decided  by  the 
engineers  named  by  the  Government  of  Chile,  with  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  ministry  of  industry  and  public  works.  In 
regard  to  all  these  purposes  of  the  contract,  the  contractor 
agrees  to  be  considered  as  a  Chilean  citizen  and  to  be  treated 
in  all  respects  as  a  Chilean  citizen  who  might  enter  into  a 
similar  contract  for  similar  purposes.  To  this  extent,  and  to 
this  extent  only,  has  the  claimant  agreed  to  renounce  the 
protection  which  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  it  had  a 
right  to  demand  from  its  own  government. 

<*It  is  further  to  be  asserted  that  the  different  provisions 
aforesaid  must  be  considered  as  being  in  co-relation,  giving  to 
the  memorialist,  in  lieu  of  its  agreement  to  be  considered  for 
the  ends  of  the  contracts  as  a  Chilean  citizen  and  of  its  renun- 
ciation of  the  protection  of  its  government,  the  assurance  that 
Hhe  difficulties  or  disagreements  of  every  nature  which  may 
arise  in  the  interpretation  or  execution  of  the  contract  will  be 
decided  summarily  and  without  appeal  by  three  arbitrating 
arbitrators.'  This  last  provision  must  be  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  considerations  of  the  contract;  it  should  have  the  effect  to 
exempt  the  memorialist  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  regular 
courts  of  Chile  and  to  subject  it  to  the  competence  and  to  the 
decision  of  the  tribunal  of  arbitration  provided  for  by  article 
49  of  the  general  condiiions. 

^<This  tribunal  of  arbitration  would  have  been  competent, 
as  aforesaid,  to  decide  the  question  of  the  taking  possession 
of  the  company's  property  by  the  Chilean  Government,  as 
provided  for  by  articles  7, 8,  and  9  of  the  general  conditions. 

**iiy  the  decree  of  September  11, 1891,  suppressing  the  tri- 
bunal of  arbitration,  the  legality  and  validity  of  which  were 
recognized  by  another  decree  of  His  Excellency  the  President 
of  Chile,  of  June  2(>,  1893,  inserted  in  the  official  journal  of  the 
republic  of  Chile  of  June  27, 1893,  the  rights  of  the  memorial- 
ist, in  so  far  as  concerned  the  jurisdiction  acknowledged  and 
accepted  by  the  aforesaid  document  signed  October  1888,  have 
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been  sappressed  withoat  having  been  since  re-established.  It 
is  not  to  be  doabted  that  in  view  of  the  suppression  of  one  of 
the  principal  considerations  of  the  contract,  concerning  jaris- 
diction  by  the  Chilean  Government,  the  memorialist  can  not 
be  farther  considered  bonnd  by  the  corresponding  obligation 
concerning  jurisdiction,  according  to  which  it  renounces  the 
protection  of  its  government;  seeing  that  by  renouncing  this 
protection  for  the  ends  of  the  contract  it  has  placed  itself  under 
the  protection  of  that  tribunal  of  arbitration  provided  for  by 
Article  49  of  the  *  General  conditions'  and  suppressed  by  de- 
cree of  the  Government  of  Chile  of  September  11, 1891. 

^^By  the  suppression  of  this  tribunal  of  arbitration  the 
memorialist  has  recovered  its  entire  right  to  invoke  or  accept 
the  mediation  or  protection  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

"  In  regard  to  the  second  proposition  of  the  demurrer  we 
hold:  That  the  claimant  was  not  bound  after  the  suppression 
of  that  tribunal  of  arbitration,  despite  the  accepted  contract, 
to  resort  to  the  aid  of  the  regular  courts  of  Chile,  inasmuch 
as,  recurring  to  the  latter,  it  seems  to  have  sanctioned  the 
suppression  of  the  aforesaid  tribunal  or  recognized  the  juris- 
diction of  those  courts,  which  conjecture  has  been  set  aside 
by  article  49  of  the  general  conditions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
contracting  parties. 

*<  Finally,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  first  article  of  the  con- 
vention of  Santiago,  of  August  7, 1892,  provides  that  all  claims 
on  the  part  of  corporations,  companies,  or  private  individuals 
citizens  of  the  United  States  upon  the  Government  of  Chile 
arising  out  of  acts  committed  against  the  x)ersons  or  property 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  not  in  the  service  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Chile,  or  voluntarily  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
same,  by  the  civil  or  military  authorifcies  of  Chile,  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  this  arbitration  commission:  that  that  convention 
substitutes  this  commission  for  the  Chilean  courts  therefore 
in  cases  of  the  aforesaid  character,  in  which  an  action  is 
founded  upon  the  wrong  and  injuries  complained  of.  It  is 
undeniable,  as  aforesaid,  that  the  memorialist  is  a  company, 
which  in  the  person  of  its  Vice-President  as  signer  of  the  con- 
tract of  October  18, 1888,  has  neither  relinquished  nor  lost  its 
quality  of  Amirican  citizenship,  even  when  it  conditiooally 
agreed  to  be  considered  as  a  Chilean  citizen  for  the  ends  of  the 
contract  and  not  to  invoke  or  accept  the  protection  of  its  own 
government.  It  is  further  undeniable  that  a  wrong  has  been 
done  to  the  memorialist  by  the  suppression  of  that  court  of 
arbitration  which  had  been  competent  to  decide  about  the 
taking  possession  of  the  property  and  the  bonds  of  the  claim- 
ant. The  acts  complained  of  have  been  committed  by  the  civil 
authorities  of  Chile  against  the  property  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  not  been  asserted  that  the  memorialist 
ever  was  in  the  service  of  the  enemies  of  Chile  or  that  it  ever 
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gave  them  aid  or  comfort.  In  couBideration  of  all  these  facts, 
the  memorialist  is  entitled  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  conven- 
tion signed  at  Santiago  Angnst  7, 1892,  which  convention  was 
concluded  many  years  after  the  enactment  of  the  contract  of 
October  18, 1888,  into  a  law  of  the  republic  of  Chile. 

"  The  demurrer,  therefore,  should  be  overruled  and  the  re- 
spondent government  required  to  answer.'' 

North  and  South  American  Construction  Company  v.  Chile,  No.  7,  United 
States  and  Chilean  Claims  Commis6ion,  convention  of  August  7, 1892.  See 
Shield's  Report,  54. 

Mr.  Gana,  the  Chilean  commissioner,  dissented.  He  argaed  that  that 
which  gave  to  a  private  claim  an  international  character  was  ''the official 
support  vouchsafed  it  by  the  claimant's  government;"  that  it  was  neces- 
sary in  each  case  to  consider  whether  such  official  intervention  was  ad- 
missible, according  to  the  rules  of  public  law  and  of  treaties;  that  it  was 
"a  recognized  principle  of  public  and  private  law  that  persons  signing  a 
contract  submit  themselves  for  the  purposes  of  such  contract  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  country  wherein  the  same  is  made  and  is  to  be  executed  " 
(citing  Wheaton's  Elements,  sec.  78;  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  ch.  2; 
Dalloz,  Jurisprudence  G<^n(5ral,  1849) ;  that  the  United  States  had  main- 
tained the  principle  that  claims  for  damages  growing  out  of  a  contract 
should  not  be  confounded  with  claims  not  so  arising  (citing  various  pas- 
sages from  Wharton's  Int.  Law  Digest) ;  that  by  article  18  of  the  contract 
the  company  placed  itself  in  a  position  with  which  its  appearance  before 
the  commission  was  wholly  at  variance ;  that  the  company  by  the  contract 
submitted  the  settlement  of  all  questions  that  might  arise,  including  the 
question  whether  Chile  might  abolish  the  tribunal  to  which  article  18 
referred,  to  the  decision  of  the  executive  and  judicial  authorities  of  Chile, 
precisely  as  if  the  contractor  had  been  a  citizen  of  Chile,  and  that  to 
**  wrest  the  cognizance  of  this  matter  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Chile  and 
submit  it  to  this  commission  is  to  cast  into  forge tfuln ess  the  stipulations 
legitimately  contracted  and  to  appeal  to  a  course  which,  if  it  be  accepted, 
would  essentiaUy  change  the  contract,  compelling  the  Republic  of  Chile 
to  answer  before  a  tribunal  from  whose  jurisdiction  it  was  exempt." 

2.  Nationality  of  the  Interest  Involved. 

HationaUty  of  the  Certain  persons  who,  as  passengers  on  the 
ciaimanU:  Case  American  schooner  Champion^  which  was  ille- 
of  the  "Cham-  gaily  captared  by  a  Mexican  vessel  of  war  in 
pion."  ig37^  claimed  indemnity  from  the  Mexican  Gov- 

ernment for  injuries  resulting  from  the  capture,  alleged  in  their 
memorials  that  they  were  at  the  time  citizens  of  Texas,  but 
that  they  had  by  the  annexation  of  that  republic  become  citi- 
zens of  the  CTnited  States.  Their  claims  were  rejected  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  not  citizens  of  the  United  States  when 
the  injury  complained  of  occurred. 

Memorials  of  Edward  Dwyer  and  J,  H,  (wrammani:  Opinions  of  Messrs. 
Evans,  Smith,  and  Paine,  commissioners,  December  9«  1850,  under  the  act 
of  Congress  of  March  3,  1849. 
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In  the  foregoing  cases  it  might  have  been  held,  apart  from  the  simple 
principle  laid  down,  that  the  claims,  as  claims  of  citizens  of  Texas  against 
Mexico,  had  ceased  to  exist  before  the  annexation,  even  if  they  could  have 
existed  at  all,  owing  to  the  state  of  war  between  Mexico  and  Texas. 

*' These  several  memorials  set  forth  claims 
and  0th  alike  in  all  respects,  except  as  to  the  amount 

of  indemnity  demanded.  *  *  •  In  each  of 
them  the  memorialist  asserts  that  he  had  long  been  a  resident 
in  and  a  citizen  of  New  Mexico,  and  was  such  at  the  time  the 
United  States  took  possession  of  the  same,  and  has  remained 
such  to  the  present  time,  with  the  firm  and  avowed  intention 
of  remaining  a  citizen  of  the  United  States^  that  he  is  the 
holder  of  a  certain  claim  against  the  Government  of  Mexico, 
which,  by  the  papers  presented,  appears  to  have  had  its  origin 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  February  2, 1848,  being  for 
services  rendered  as  a  civil  officer  of  the  territory  of  Kew  Mex- 
ico, and  in  one  case  for  money  obtained  by  means  of  a  forced 
loan^  that  no  part  of  said  claim  has  been  paid,  and  that  the 
whole  IS  now  due  to  him.  Each  of  the  memorialists  asserts 
that  ^his  citizenship  and  allegiance  have  been  totally  changed 
from  that  of  Mexico  to  that  of  the  United  States,  so  that  he  has 
no  recourse  upon  the  Government  of  Mexico,  nor  means  of 
asserting  or  enforcing  his  claim  but  through  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  to  which  he  owed  his  allegiance;'  and 
he  therefore  'prays  that  his  claim  may  be  admitted  among 
that  class  of  claims  defijied  in  article  14  of  the  late  treaty  with 
Mexico.' 

"The  fourteenth  article  of  the  treaty  exonerates  the  Mexican 
republic  from  *all  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  which 
may  have  arisen  previously  to  the  date  of  the.  signature  of 
the  treaty,'  and  the  fifteenth  article  provides  for  their  payment 
to  the  United  States  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  three  and 
one-quarter  millions,  and  this  board  is  constituted  under  that 
article  of  the  treaty.  This  board  is  of  opinion  that  not  only 
must  the  claimn^  which  they  are  empowered  to  receive  and 
decide  upon,  have  arisen  prior  to  the  date  of  the  treaty,  but 
that  the  claimants  must  have  been  at  that  time  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  entitle  them  to  receive  indemnification  from 
the  American  Government.  These  memorialists  were  not  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  at  the  date  of  the  treaty,  and  by  its 
terms  they  were  not  made  such.  By  the  eighth  article  they 
were  at  liberty  to  remain  Mexican  citizens  and  to  retire  from 
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the  ceded  territory;  or  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States 
by  residing  in  the  territory  one  year  after  the  exchange  of 
ratifications  on  an  express  election  to  become  snch  within 
that  period. 

^<It  would  be  a  forced  interpretation  of  the  langaage  em- 
ployed in  the  treaty  to  regard  the  memorialists  and  others 
similarly  situated  as  embraced  within  the  provisions  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  articles,  and  as  entitled  to  the  indemnifica- 
tion thereby  secured  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  whose 
claims  originated  anterior  to  that  period,  and  which  it  is  known 
had  long  been  the  subject  of  negotiation  and  discussion  between 
the  two  governments.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
could  have  had  no  knowlege  of  the  amount  of  claims  of  Mexi- 
can citizens  within  the  ceded  territory  upon  that  republic, 
nor  of  their  origin  or  validity;  and  could  have  had  no  purpose 
or  intention  of  assuming  their  payment  out  of  the  limited  fund 
provided  for  indemnities  to  its  own  citizens  for  claims  which 
are  generally  understood  to  amount  to  a  much  larger  sum. 
The  treaty  does  not  discharge  the  Mexican  republic  from 
claims  of  this  character,  and  the  United  States  have  done  no 
act  to  invalidate  them.^ 

Memorials  of  Antonio  Sandoval,  and  Francisco  and  Clement  Saraeina: 
Opinion  of  Messrs.  Evans,  Smith,  and  Paine,  commissioners,  November  30, 
1849,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1849. 

<^The  claimant  in  this  case  is  a  Mexican  citi- 
Transfer  of  Claim,  zen  of  high  character  and  distinction.  The 
claim  presented  grows  out  of  certain  advances 
made  by  a  Mr.  Bernard  Baurdin,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  to  General  Herrera,  in  August  1816,  to  aid  the  cause 
of  Mexican  independence.  General  Herrera  gave  bills  of 
exchange  on  persons  in  Mexico  for  the  amount  of  $17,424, 
which  bills,  it  is  alleged,  have  become  the  property  of  the 
claimant  by  assignment  from  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  to 
whom  they  had  been  transferred;  and  it  is  contended  that  the 
claim,  having  an  American  origin,  is  provided  for  by  the 
treaty.  The  bills  in  question  became  the  property  of  General 
Jarrero  some  years  prior  to  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo.  The  language  of  that  instrument  is  explicit. 
The  fourteenth  article  says:  'The  United  States  do  further- 
more discbarge  the  Mexican  Republic  from  all  claims  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,'  etc. ;  and  the  fifteenth  article, '  The  United 
States  exonerating  Mexico  from  all  demands  on  account  of  the 
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claims  of  their  citizens/  etc.,  makes  provision  for  their  payment. 
The  object  of  these  provisions  was  not  to  pay  the  debts  of  Mex- 
ico, bnt  to  obtain  for  oar  own  citizens  snch  indemnity  as  they 
were  entitled  to  receive.  It  matters  not  that  the  claim  was 
American  in  its  origin.  It  had  ceased  to  be  American  at  the 
date  of  the  treaty,  and  the  holder  of  it  could  not  invoke  the  in- 
terposition of  oar  government  for  his  protection.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  validity  of  the  claim  against  the  Government  of 
Mexico,  and  there  are  strong  grounds  for  an  appeal  by  General 
Jarrero  to  its  sense  of  justice  and  right,  for  indemnity.  That 
government  however  appears  to  have  considered  it  as  released 
by  the  treaty.  We  are  constrained  to  come  to  a  different 
opinion.  Only  those  were  released  which  were,  at  the  time, 
claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  who  were  conse- 
quently justly  entitled  to  the  protection  of  our  government." 

Memorial  of  Don  Job4  Maria  Jarrero :  Opinion  of  Messrs.  Evans,  Smith, 
and  Paine,  commissioners,  April  1,  1851,  nnder  the  act  of  Congress  of 
March  3, 1849. 

The  complainant*  <^  alleges  in  his  memoi*ial 
Afian  Partnar  in  an  ^ij^t  at  the  time  that  the  injuries  complained 
Amenoan  .  ^^  yf^^re  committed  he  was  a  British  subject, 
but  had  before  that  time  resided  in  the  United  States  several 
years,  and  had  in  due  form  declared  his  intention  to  become  a 
citizen  thereof;  that  he  has  since  been  naturalized  as  a  citizen 
of  the  (Jnited  States  and  is  now  domiciled  at  New  Orleans. 
The  facts  thus  presented  by  the  claimant  in  his  memorial 
clearly  show  that  his  claim  is  not  embraced  in  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  of  2d  Febraary  1848.  To.  sustain  a  claim  under 
that  treaty  it  is  not  sufficient  to  show  that  he  was  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  at  the  time  that  the  treaty  was  made. 
He  must  also  show  that  he  was  a  citizen  when  the  claim 
originated.    *    *     * 

^'The  memorialist  however  insists  that,  although  he  could 
not  prefer  a  claim  in  his  own  right  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  yet  that  such  a  claim  may  be  sustained  in  his  favor  as 
the  surviving  partner  of  the  firm.  He  claims  the  benefit  of 
that  principle  of  the  common  law,  applicable  to  commercial 
transactions^  which  invests  the  surviving  partner  of  a  firm 


^The  complainant,  Thomas  Morrison,  was  the  surviving  partner  of  the 
firm  of  Plnmer  &  Morrison,  of  Zacatecas.    Plumer  was  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  when  the  injuries  were  committed  and  continaed  so. 
5627— Vol.  3 13 
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with  the  right  to  collect  the  debts  and  dispose  of  the  partner- 
ship effects.  The  principle  of  the  common  law  has  no  applica- 
tion to  this  case.  The  right  of  the  claimant  must  be  tested  by 
the  law  of  nations  and  not  by  the  municipal  law. 

^'By  the  law  of  nations  the  United  States  may  extend  its 
protection  to  its  citizens  temporarily  engaged  in  business  in 
other  countries,  and  may  require  the  payment  of  a  just  indem- 
nity for  injuries  committed  upon  their  persons  or  property  by 
the  authority  of  the  government  under  whose  jurisdiction  they 
may  reside.  The  right  of  the  citizen  to  claim  the  protection 
of  his  own  government  against  the  wrongful  acts  of  a  foreign 
government  is  a  personal  right  confined  to  the  citizen  injured, 
and  can  not  be  by  him  extended  or  transferred.  He  can  not 
by  connecting  himself  with  the  citizens  of  another  country  in 
his  business  relations  throw  over  them  the  mantle  of  his  own 
government,  or  enable  them  to  invoke  its  protection.  If  the 
government  of  a  country  in  which  a  citizen  of  the  LTnited  States 
is  temporarily  domiciled  destroys  property  owned  jointly  by 
such  citizen  and  by  foreigners,  the  United  States,  by  the  law 
of  nations,  can  demand  indemnity  only  for  the  injury  to  its 
own  citizen,  and  the  measure  of  the  indemnity  would  be  the 
extent  of  the  interest  of  such  citizen  in  the  property  destroyed. 

^'  The  same  principles  must  be  applied  in  the  distribution  of 
a  fund  appropriated  by  a  foreign  government  as  an  indemnity 
for  injuries  committed  by  the  authority  of  such  government  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  No  citizen  of  any  other  country 
can  claim  a  participation  in  the  fund.  His  connection  in  busi- 
ness with  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  confers  upon  him  no 
right  to  any  portion  of  it.  The  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  is  a  joint  owner  with  foreigners  of  property  injured  or 
destroyed  can  not  make  his  citizenship  the  means  of  securing 
indemnity  to  the  joint  owners,  who  have  no  claim  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

"  If  Plumer  were  now  living  his  claim  for  indemnity  would 
be  limited  to  his  share  of  the  property  destroyed.  His  death 
has  conferred  no  right  upon  Morrison  to  claim  any  portion  of 
the  indemnity  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
secured  for  the  benefit  of  its  own  citizens.  Whatever  right 
Plumer  possessed  has  passed  to  his  representative,  who  is 
alone  entitled  to  prosecute  a  claim  for  indemnity,  and  such 
indemnity,  if  obtained,  will  enure  to  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
his  estate. 
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"This  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  which  confers  upon  the 
members  of  a  firm  different  rights  according  to  their  several 
national  characters  has  been  freqnently  recognized  by  judicial 
decisions  in  cases  of  prize.  Mr.  Duer,  in  a  late  work  on  the 
principles  and  practice  of  marine  insurance,  says: 

"  *It  is  not,  however,  in  all  cases  that  the  property  of  a  neu- 
tral partner  in  a  house  of  trade  established  in  a  hostile  country 
will  be  considered  liable  to  condemnation.  Where  the  capture 
of  goods  shipped  on  account  of  the  house  is  made  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  the  share  of  a  partner  resident  in  a 
neutral  country  it  has  been  determined  may  be  restored,  while 
those  of  the  partners  domiciled  in  that  of  the  enemy  is  con- 
demned.'   (See  1  vol.  p.  626.) 

^<  The  same  author  says: 

"  *  Where  the  property  seized  as  contaminated  by  an  illegal 
traffic  with  the  enemy  is  proved  to  belong  to  a  house  of  trade 
established  in  a  neutral  country,  as  a  general  rule  it  is  wholly 
restored;  but  if  any  one  of  the  partners  is  shown  to  be  a  resi- 
dent subject  of  the  belligerent  country,  his  share,  notwithstand- 
ing the  neutrality  of  the  house,  will  be  condemned,  and  this 
rule  will  be  enforced,  even  where  the  belligerent  partner  is 
strictly  dormant  and  takes  no  part  whatever  in  the  direction 
and  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  house.'  (See  same  vol- 
ume and  page.) 

"According  to  the  principle  laid  down  in  this  authority  it  is 
proper  to  award  to  the  American  member  of  the  firm  an  in- 
demnity equal  to  his  share  of  the  property  destroyed,  while 
the  other  member,  not  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  can 
claim  no  portion  of  the  indemnity  which  the  United  States  has 
procured  for  its  own  citizens  alone. 

"The  board  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  claim  preferred 
by  Thomas  Morrison  is  not  a  valid  claim  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  under  the  treaty  of  2  February  1848." 

Memorial  of  Thomas  Morrison,  surviving  partner  of  Plumer  <f  Morrison: 
Opinion  of  Messrs.  Evaus^  Smith,  and  Paine,  commissioners,  January  21, 
1850,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1849. 

"In  the  case  of  L.  S.  Hargous  v.  Mex^icOy  No. 

^S^'  ^*Part-  '^^^  *^®  ^^^^^  *^^®®®  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  amount  alleged 
to  be  due  to  the  claimant  by  the  Mexican 


Government. 

"A  brief  statement  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
case  seems  to  be  necessary. 

"At  the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  claim  the  commercial  house 
of  Hargous  &  Co.  consisted  of  the  claimant,  a  citizen  of  the 
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United  States,  who  had  a  two-thirds  interest  in  the  concera, 
and  of  Emilio  Yoss,  a  German  subject,  who  had  the  remaining 
ouethird.  This  firm  had  large  transactions  with  the  Mexican 
Government,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  the  Mexican  Government  owed  a  large 
amount  to  that  firm.  By  the  treaty  of  February  2, 1848,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  assumed  all  previous  claims 
of  its  citizens  against  Mexico,  released  the  latter  from  them, 
and  undertook  their  payment  to  the  aggregate  extent  of  three 
and  one-quarter  millions  of  dollars. 

"A  board  of  commissioners  was  appointed  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  examine  these  claims.  Hargous  &  Go. 
presented  a  claim  for  a  large  amount  to  the  board.  After  re- 
ducing the  original  sum,  the  board  decided  that  it  could  award 
only  two-thirds  of  the  reduced  sum  to  the  claimant,  because  a 
remainiug  one-third  belonged  to  the  German  subject,  Emilio 
Voss,  and  it  had  consequently  no  power  to  deal  with  it.  This 
award  was  dated  April  12, 1851.  The  present  claim  arises  out 
of  this  unpaid  one  third  of  the  claim  presented  by  Hargous  & 
Co.  to  the  board  in  1849. 

^'At  the  p^iid  of  the  war  the  claimant  and  Mr.  Yoss  dissolved 
partnership,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  partnership  went 
on  in  liquidation  till  the  18th  of  February  1852,  on  which  day 
Mr.  Yoss  signed  an  assignment  of  all  his  rights  in  the  firm  and 
of  all  claims,  etc.,  standing  in  the  name  of  either  of  them  on 
condition  of  the  payment  by  the  claimant  of  all  the  debts  and 
liabilities  of  the  late  firm  of  Hargous  &  Go.  and  for  value  other- 
wise received.  Yoss's  credit  against  the  Mexican  Government 
was  of  course  included  in  the  assignment.  Until  this  time, 
then,  the  claim  was  actually  owned  by  Yoss.  It  is  therefore 
somewhat  strange  that  in  December  1851  the  claimant  pre- 
sented this  claim  to  the  Mexican  Government  on  his  own 
account,  and  in  his  own  name  when  it  really  at  that  time  be- 
longed entirely  and  separately  to  Yoss. 

<<The  claimant  had  then  purchased  a  claim  which,  when  it 
originated,  belonged  to  the  German  who  sold  it  to  him.  It 
does  not  seem  that  the  claimant  was  in  any  way  obliged  to 
buy  the  credit.  There  is  no  pretension  and  no  proof  that  Yoss, 
if  the  joint  liquidation  had  continued,  would  have  been  unwil- 
ling or  unable  to  meet  his  third  share  of  the  liabilities  of  the 
firm  of  Hargous  &  Co. ;  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  sale  and 
purchase  were  effected  for  the  mutual  convenience  of  both 
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parties.    The  amotint  of  the  *  value  otherwise  received'  by  the 
vendor  is  not  shown. 

"Bat  in  acquiring  the  credit  in  question,  the  claimant 
accepted  its  inherent  qualities.  One  of  the  qualities  was  that 
it  was  a  German  claim  and  it  could  not  be  divested  of  that 
character.  It  had  been  declared  to  be  so,  as  the  claimant  well 
knew,  by  the  board  of  commissioners  appointed  under  the 
treaty  olT  February  2, 1848.  As  far  as  it  was  concerned  the 
Mexican  Oovernment  could  only  have  to  do  with  Yoss,  and 
was  resx>onsible  to  no  one  else.  The  umpire  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Mexican  Government  is  indebted  for  the  above-mentioned 
claim  and  that  the  government  of  which  Mr.  Yoss  is  a  subject 
might  remonstrate  against  the  refusal  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment to  pay  the  claim.  But  the  umpire  can  not  see  that  this 
commission  has  any  right  whatever  to  take  cognizance  of  it. 
If  it  did  so,  it  would  be  an  encouragement  to  speculators,  in 
countries  where,  either  from  financial  embarrassment,  or  from 
dishonesty,  the  obligations  of  the  government  are  not  attended 
to,  to  bay  up  claims  of  all  nationality  at  a  low  price  in  the 
hope  that  they,  being  citizens  of  a  more  powerful  country, 
would  some  day  be  able  by  the  assistance  of  their  government 
to  enforce  the  payment  of  their  claims.  The  umpire  would 
consider  that  such  a  course  would  be  on  the  part  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  taking  a  very  unfair  advantage  of  the  gen- 
erous protection  afforded  them  by  their  government  with 
regard  to  their  legitimate  operations.  We  are  left  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  real  price  which  the  claimant  paid  for  Yosa's  credit 
against  the  Mexican  Government;  but  it  is  no  uncharitable 
inference  that  Yoss,  being  desirous  of  completing  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  firm  of  Hargous  &  Co.,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
and  of  leaving  Mexico,  sold  the  credit  at  a  low  price,  and  that 
the  claimant,  imagining  that  through  his  influence  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  he  would  be  able  to  obtain  its  payment, 
hoped  to  realize  a  great  profit  upon  it. 

"But  supposing  for  a  moment  that  the  acquisition  by  the. 
claimant  of  this  credit  brought  the  claim  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  commission,  it  would  then  be  the  duty  of  the  umpire 
to  inquire  into  its  merits.  It  does  not  appear  to  him  that  be- 
cause the  board  of  commissioners  appointed  under  the  treaty 
of  February  2, 1848,  decided  in  favor  of  the  claimant,  as  far  as 
his  two-thirds  of  the  claim  presented  was  concerned,  it  is  a 
necessary  consequence  that  the  remaining  one- third  is  of  a  na- 
tore  which  can  bring  it  within  the  province  of  this  commission. 
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By  tlie  fourteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1848,  the  United 
States  discharged  the  Mexican  republic  from  all  claims  of  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States  not  theretofore  decided  against  the 
Mexican  Government  which  might  have  arisen  previously  to 
the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty.  The  board  of  commis- 
sioners to  be  appointed  to  examine  these  claims  were  to  be 
guided  and  governed  by  the  principles  and  rules  of  decision 
l)rescribed  by  the  first  and  fifth  articles  of  the  unratified  con- 
vention of  ITovember  20, 1843.  The  first  article  of  this  conven- 
tion speaks  of  all  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  against 
the  Government  of  the  Mexican  republic^  there  was  no  qualifi- 
cation or  limitation  as  to  the  class  or  nature  of  the  claims  which 
might  be  presented.  It  simply  was  all  claims.  Tbe  United 
States  Government  may  have  had  special  political  reasons  for 
thus  discharging  Mexico  from  all  claims  of  its  citizens.  The 
umpire  was  himself  able  at  that  time  to  judge  of  the  feeling  of 
the  United  States  Government  with  regard  to  Mexico  and 
knows  that,  as  it  had  come  to  an  agreement  with  regard  to  the 
questions  at  issue  between  the  two  countries,  it  earnestly  de- 
sired to  relieve  Mexico  from  all  embarrassments,  financial  or  of 
whatever  nature,  and  to  enable  her  to  maintain  a  strong  Gov- 
ernment, to  preserve  her  independence,  and  by  her  prosperity 
to  improve  her  commercial  intercourse  with  her  x)owerful  neigh- 
bor. This  feeling  may  well  have  induced  the  United  States  to 
relieve  Mexico  from  all  her  liabilities  of  whatever  class  or  nature 
as  far  as  the  United  States  citizens  were  concerned,  whether 
the}'^  were  such  as  could  be  legitimately  enforced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  or  were  only  moral  obligations. 
"But  the  terms  of  the  convention  of  July  4,  1868,  were 
different.  The  claims  to  be  presented  to  the  commission  were 
qualified,  they  were  claims  arising  from  injuries  to  the  persons 
or  property  of  the  United  States  citizens  by  authorities  of  the 
Mexican  republic.  The  claim  now  in  question  had  its  origin 
in  a  variety  of  business  transactions  entered  into  with  the 
Mexican  Government  by  Voss,  as  a  partner  of  the  house  of 
Hargous  &  Co.,  voluntarily  and  of  his  own  will,  which  prom- 
ised great  profits,  if  the  Mexican  Government  should  fulfill  its 
engagements.  The  failure  to  fulfill  them  is  not  in  the  opinion 
of  the  umpire  one  of  those  injuries  which  were  contemplated 
by  the  convention  of  July  4, 1868.  But  if  there  were  an  injury, 
it  was  the  German  subject  and  not  the  United  States  citizen 
who  had  to  complain  of  it.  The  transfer  by  Voss  to  the  claim- 
ant could  not  divest  the  claim  of  its  original  nationality. 
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<'  Being  firmly  convinced,  then,  that  the  commission  is  not 
Justified  in  exercising  jurisdiction  with  regard  to  this  case  the 
umpire  feels  compelled  to  award  that  it  be  dismissed." 

Thornton,  umpire,  Angoat  9,  1876,  United  States  and  Mexican  Claims 
Commission,  convention  of  July  4,  1868  (MS.  Op.  YI.  445).  The  claims  of 
alien  partners  were  also  rejected  by  Sir  Edward  Thornton  in  Jennings, 
Laughland  4'  Co.  v.  Mexico,  No.  374  (MS.  Op.  III.  584),  and  Adolph  Widmun  f 
Bros.  V.  Mexico,  No.  74  (MS.  Op.  YU.  359). 

The  commission  under  the  convention  be- 
The  importerB' Case,  t ween  the  United  States  and  Oreat  Britain 
of  February  8,  1863,  for  the  settlement  of 
claims,  held  that  certain  duties  were  exacted  by  Great  Brit- 
ain in  violation  of  treaty  stipulations,  on  articles  exported  to 
the  United  States.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  duties 
were  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the  British  shippers,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  entering  in  the  gross,  in  their  own  names, 
all  goods  forwarded  by  one  vessel,  paying  the  sum  total  of  the 
duties,  and  then  charging  on  their  books  to  each  consignee  the 
amount  paid  for  him.  Thus  the  amounts  of  duties  severally 
paid  by  the  American  importers  could  not  be  ascertained  from 
the  custom-house  records,  and,  owing  to  lapse  of  time  and 
changes  in  firms,  great  delay  and  difficulty  were  encountered 
in  obtaining  evidence  on  the  subject  from  the  shippers'  books. 
It  was  suggested  that  awards  might  be  made  to  the  British 
shippers,  the  money  to  be  distributed  among  the  American 
importers  subsequently,  as  from  time  to  time  the  proper  evi- 
dence for  that  purpose  might  be  obtained.  But  the  commis- 
sioners said:  ^'No  persons  can  prosecute  claims  here  but  citi- 
zens of  either  country  against  the  government  of  the  other. 
Claims  can  not  be  allowed  to  the  shippers,  •  •  •  but  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are  the  actual  owners  and 
proprietors  of  the  goods  exported,  and  evidence  must  be  had 
from  the  customhouse  records,  or  ftom  the  shippers,  of  the 
amount  of  duties  paid  by  them  on  account  of  such  persons, 
and  the  awards  sustained  must  be  made  up  in  their  names, 
with  such  claims  of  interest  thereon,  if  any  shall  be  allowed, 
as  the  commissioners  may  direct." 

To  obviate  the  difficulty  in  sustaining  the  claims  under  this 
decision,  the  agent  for  the  claimants  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  British  Government  by  which  it  was  agreed 
that  the  government  should  accept  the  shippers'  accounts, 
interest  on  the  latter  being  waived,  and  that  time  should  be 
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allowed  for  making  the  apportionment  among  the  American 
importers.  Notice  of  this  arragement  was  sent  to  the  commis- 
sion, which  ordered  it  to  be  entered  on  the  docket,  and  the 
claims  were  withdrawn.* 

Among  the  claims  presented  to  the  com  mis- 
Haturaiisati^  after  g^^^^pg  ^^  Macao  under    the  convention  of 
Oriffin  of  Claun. 

November  8, 1858,  for  the  settlement  of  claims 

of  citizens  of  the  United  States  against  China,  there  was  a 
demand  made  in  behalf  of  George  M.  Byder,  M.  D.,  who  ap- 
peared before  the  board  as  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  British  origin.  The  claim  was  rejected  on  the  ground 
that  the  claimant  was  not  at  the  time  of  the  loss  complained  of 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  commissioners^  Messrs. 
Bradley  and  Eoberts,  delivered  the  following  opinion: 

"  Dr.  Ryder  is  by  birth  a  British  subject,  but  claims  to  be 
a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States  on  the  grounds  fol- 
lowing, to  wit: 

^U .  As  having  held  the  office  of  postmaster  at  Spring  Greek, 
Harris  Gounty,  Texas,  under  appointment  by  the  Postmaster- 
General,  dated  January  11, 1850. 

"  2.  As  having  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  before  the  district  court  of  said  Harris 
Gounty  on  the  29th  of  May  1851. 

"  With  regard  to  the  former  of  these  supposed  proofs  of  citi- 
zenship, no  act  of  Gongress  nor  the  rulings  of  our  courts  recog- 
nize it  as  having  any  possible  bearing  on  the  subject. 

<'As  to  the  latter,  it  might  perhaps  be  enough  to  say  that 
beyond  the  mere  parole  of  the  claimant,  the  ex)mmis8ioner8 
have  not  had  before  them  any  evidence  of  the  fact  that  such 
declaration  of  intention  was  ever  made  by  him.  Immediately 
after  Dr.  Eyder  had  lodged  his  claim  for  indemnity  with  the 
United  States  legation  at  Macao,  Dr.  Williams,  the  secretary, 
under  date  of  March  9, 1857, addressed  him  an  official  letter  ask- 
ing him  to  produce  a  certificate  of  his  naturalization.  In  his 
reply  (March  10, 1857)  Dr.  Ryder  promised  to  procure  the  certifi- 
cate of  his  declaration  of  intention  from  the  proper  officer  of  the 
court  before  whom  it  was  made  in  Texas,  and  to  file  the  same 
in  the  archives  of  the  legation  when  received.  Nearly  three 
years  have  elapsed  since  that  correspondence,  and  the  prom- 
ised certificate  has  not  yet  been  presented.  But  even  if  it 
were  produced,  the  imperfect  citizenship  which  the  claimant 
had  required  by  his  simple  declaration  of  intention  had  wholly 
lapsed  by  his  removal  out  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
into  a  foreign  jurisdiction  and  the  establishing  himself  in  busi- 
ness. Apparently,  Dr.  Ryder  did  not  design  to  mature  his 
^  intention '  when  he  removed  his  domicil  to  a  distant  empire. 


>  S.  £x.  Doc.  103, 34  Cong.  1  seas.  305-310. 
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How  soon  after  his  declaration  before  the  court  he  removed  to 
China  the  commissioners  are  not  informed,  but  they  have  high 
anthority  for  saying  that  *  the  character  that  is  gained  by 
residence  ceases  by  nonresidence.  It  is  an  adventitious  char- 
acter,  and  no  longer  adheres  to  him  from  the  moment  he  puts 
himself  in  motion,  bona  fide,  to  quit  the  country  siiie  animo 
revertendV  ( Wheaton,  Part  IV.,  Chapter  I,  section  17.)  ^  This 
national  character  which  a  man  acquires  by  residence  may  be 
thrown  off  at  pleasure  by  a  return  to  his  native  country,  or 
even  by  turning  his  back  on  the  country  in  which  he  resides, 
on  his  way  to  another.  *  »  *  Mere  declarations  of  an  inten- 
tion (to  return  to  it)  ought  never  to  be  relied  upon,  when  con- 
tradicted, or  at  least  rendered  doubtful  by  a  continuance  of 
that  residence  (in  a  foreign  country.)  They  may  have  been 
made  to  deceive;  or  if  sincerely  made  they  may  never  be  exe- 
cuted. Even  the  party  himself  ought  not  to  be  bound  by 
them,  because  he  may  afterwards  find  reason  to  change  his 
determination  and  ought  to  be  permitted  to  do  so.'  (Wheaton, 
uM  supra.)  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  before  the  board 
to  show  that  he  ever  had  a  purpose  to  return  to  the  United 
States  and  there  complete  his  naturalization  at  any  fixed  or 
definite  time.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  left  any  real  or  per- 
sonal property,  or  that  he  has  there  those  ties  of  family  and 
kindred  which  might  naturally  lead  him  to  return  again. 
These  considerations  render  the  animus  revertendi,  if  not 
positively  improbable,  at  least  a  matter  of  grave  doubt  and 
uncertainty,  and  to  relieve  himself  of  the  character  of  a  renun- 
dator  of  his  incipient  citizenship  which  this  presumption  fixes 
on  him,  ^  he  must  show  that  his  residence  (in  China)  was  only 
temporary,  and  accompanied  all  the  while  with  a  fixed  and 
definite  intention  of  returning '  (to  theUnited  States).  ♦  *  * 
'This  must  be  decided  by  reasonable  rules  and  the  general 
principles  of  evidence.'  (Mr.  Webster,  on  the  case  of  John  S. 
Thrasher,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, December  1851.) 

"Dr.  Ryder  seems  himself  to  have  been  aware  of  his  equiv- 
ocal position  as  a  claimant  for  indemnity.  His  first  suit  was 
made  in  the  quality  of  a  British  subject,  before  the  British  con- 
sul at  Canton ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  it  had  been  thrown  out 
of  that  tribunal  on  the  ground  of  his  assumed  American  char- 
acter that  he  sought  his  remedy  through  the  United  States 
legation  in  China.  He  followed  up  this  latter  application 
with  a  return  to  the  United  States  in  March  1859  in  order  to 
complete  his  naturalization  as  a  citizen  thereof,  and  thus  place 
himself  within  the  consideratfoiis  of  the  convention  of  the  8th 
of  November  18  »8,  which  provides  for  indemnity  only  for  'cit- 
izens of  the  United  States.'  In  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of 
the  United  States  legation  in  China  July  9, 1859,  he  says:  ^To- 
day I  have  received  my  naturalization  paper  from  the  pro- 
thonotary's  office,  having  previously  taken  the  requisite  oath 
before  the  judge  of  the  common  pleas.'    This,  however,  is  an 
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ex  post  facto  proceeding,  and  as  sach  can  not  affect  the  alien 
character  of  the  claim. 

^^  The  commissioners  hold  that,  at  the  time  when  the  claim- 
ant's losses  accrued  at  Whampoa  in  January  1857  he  was  not 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  he  is  therefore  not  entitled 
to  an  award. 

"  C.  W.  Bradley, 

"O.  E.  Egberts, 

"  Commissioners  of  Claims  J^ 

Ednardo  Gisneros,  a  Spanish  subject,  died 
Claim  of  an  heir,  in  New  York  May  4, 1871.  In  1869,  two  years 
previously  to  his  death,  his  estates  in  Cuba 
were  embargoed  by  the  Spanish  authorities.  A  question 
arose  as  to  whether  his  daughter,  Emma  Gisneros,  who  was 
born  in  New  York  April  10,  1870,  could  claim  indemnity 
from  Spain  as  an  American  citizen  for  this  allegecl  wrong, 
under  the  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  of 
February  12,  1871.  On  this  question  Baron  Lederer,  the 
umpire,  said: 

"The  said  agreement  was  signed  by  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  'for  tlie  settlement  of  the  claims  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  of  their  heirs,  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Spain  for  wrongs  and  injuries  committed  against 
their  persons  and  property,  or  against  the  persons  and  property 
of  citizens  of  whom  the  said  heirs  are  the  legal  representa- 
tives.' Emma  Gisneros  is  the  heir  of  a  Spanish  subject  against 
whom,  if  there  was  a  wrong,  the  wrong  was  committed.  The 
claim  of  this  Sjianish  subject  had  no  standing  before  the 
American -Spanish  commission,  which  derives  its  jurisdiction 
from  the  said  agreement.  Emma  (*isneros  could  not  inherit 
more  rights  than  her  father  possessed  during  his  lifetime. 

"If  Eduardo  Gisneros  had  been  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  if  by  a  last  will  had  conferred  his  property  on  a 
Spanish  subject,  the  claim  of  this  Spanish  subject,  being  an 
heir  of  a  United  States  citizen,  would  have  been  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  American-Spanish  commission. 

"The  contrary  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  claim  of  Emma 
Gisneros,  whose  citizenship  of  the  United  States  may  only, 
perhaps,  entitle  her,  outside  of  this  commission,  to  recover  a 
part  of  her  father's  confiscated  property. 

"These  considerations  induce  the  umpire  to  hold  that  Emma 
Gisneros  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  within  the  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain  of  February  12,  1871,  and  that  she  has  no  right  under 
said  agreement  to  prosecute  her  claim  before  this  commission." 

Wm.  Dudley  Foulke,  adminUiraior  v.  S^in,  No.  105,  Span.  Com.  (1871), 
Juue  22,  1873. 
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'<  The  memorialist  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
Impairment  of  Been-  States,  who  purchased  a  protested  draft  of  a 

^^  In'*  •*'  "  ®P*"^^^  subject  residing  in  Cuba  more  than 
a  year  after  the  drawee  had  refused  to  accept 
said  draft  on  account  of  the  insolvency  of  the  drawer  ( Alfaro  & 
Co.)9  and  it  had  been  protested  for  such  nonacceptauce^  with 
fall  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Brief  for  claimant  maintaius  <  that 
the  draft  was  assignable  at  law,  whether  before  due  or  after- 
ward, and  the  assignee  or  endorsee  took  the  paper  with  all 
the  rights  of  the  original  owners.' 

<<  This  may  be  true  as  to  the  draft  which  is  the  cause  of  action, 
but  I  do  not  see  how  that  can  convey  any  other  right  than 
what  it  expresses  on  its  face.  A  bill  protested  for  nonaccept- 
ance  is  taken  subject  to  all  infirmities  belonging  to  it.  The 
maker  of  this  draft  was  a  Spanish  subject,  residing  in  Cuba, 
under  embargo  for  alleged  complicity  in  the  insurrection,  and 
the  drawee  had  distinctly  refused  to  accept  it  because  the 
maker  was  insolvent,  and  it  had  been  duly  protested  on  that 
account.  With  full  knowledge  of  these  facts  the  memorialist 
buys  the  draft,  and  now  seeks  to  hold  Spain  responsible  for  its 
payment,  not  for  any  wrong  or  injury  done  him,  or  any  Ameri- 
can citizen  of  whom  he  is  the  legal  representative,  which  alone 
could  give  him  standing  before  this  commission,  but  because 
the  Spanish  subject  in  Cuba  made  the  draft  in  part  payment  of 
freight  charges  on  sugar  shooks  due  to  an  American  citizen; 
that  these  shooks  having  been  delivered,  may  have  been  (it  is 
not  alleged  that  they  were)  part  of  the  stock  of  the  drawer 
taken  under  the  embargo;  that  there  was  a  maritime  lien  on 
them,  if  so,  which  Spain  ought  to  discharge.  The  lien  was  dis- 
charged by  delivery  of  tlie  goods  and  the  acceptance  by  the  cap- 
tain of  the  vessel  of  Alfaro  &  Co.'s  draft  for  balance  of  freight 
money.  He  was  not  compelled  to  deliver  the  shooks  until 
Alfaro  &  Co.  paid  the  freight  charges  on  them;  but  when  he 
accepted  their  draft  in  payment  of  freight  and  delivered  the 
shooks  to  them,  he  transferred  the  title  by  said  delivery.  The 
shooks  were  articles  of  merchandise,  and  might  have  been  pur- 
chased by  anyone  who  wanted  them  without  inquiiy  as  to 
whether  they  were  paid  for  or  the  freight  paid  on  them.  The 
lien  for  freight  charges  attaches  to  the  goods  carried,  and  may 
be  enforced  against  them  by  proceedings  in  rem;  but  when  the 
party  delivers  the  goods  and  accepts  another  form  of  payment 
he  is  concluded  by  his  own  action.    It  is  not  alleged  that  the 
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shooks  ever  went  into  the  possession  of  Spanish  anthorities, 
but  **if  they  did"  (which  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be  deter- 
mined by  testimony),  then  it  is  assumed  that  a  lien  for  balance 
of  freight  charges  subsisted  on  them,  which  Spain  ought  to 
pay.  The  acceptance  of  the  draft  in  payment  of  said  freight 
charges,  delivery  of  the  goods,  and  consequent  abandonment  of 
any  lien  upon  them,  was  a  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  car- 
rier, for  which  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba  were  in  no  way 
responsible.  Alfaro  &  Co.  were  Spanish  subjects,  and  the  acts 
of  Spanish  authorities  toward  them  can  not  come  before  the 
commission,  nor  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  embargo  as  it 
affected  them.  They  may  have  been  rendered  insolvent  thereby 
and  unable  to  pay  their  obligations  to  American  citizens,  but 
that  is  no  such  wrong  and  injury  to  American  citizens  as  is 
contemplated  by  the  agreement  under  which  this  commission 
is  organized. 
"  The  claim  should  be  dismissed." 

Opinion  of  Mr.  Stewart;  arbitrator  for  the  United  States,  concarred  in 
by  the  Marquis  de  Potestad,  arbitrator  for  Spain,  case  of  Bosooe  K,  Benn&r, 
No.  137,  Span.  Com.  (1871),  October  5, 1881. 

The  embargo  of  an  estate  which  was  mortgaged  to  the  claim- 
ant, but  of  which  he  had  neither  the  legal  title  nor  possession, 
afforded  no  ground  for  a  claim  of  damages. 

Decision  of  the  arbitrators,  case  of  M,  C.  Rodriguez  t.  Spain,  No.  72, 
U.  S.  and  Span.  Com.  March  31,  1882. 

The  prevention  by  the  Spanish  authorities  of  the  exporta- 
tion from  Cuba  to  the  claimant,  an  American  citizen,  of  goods, 
the  property  of  a  Spanish  subject,  afforded  no  ground  for  a 
claim  of  damages. 

Decision  of  the  arbitrators,  case  of  Jbf.  C,  Rodriguez  v.  Spain,  No.  72, 
U.  S.  and  Span.  Com.  March  31,  1882. 

In  October  1869  the  authorities  seized  the  property  of  a 
Spanish  firm  in  Cuba.  This  firm  owed  money  to  a  firm  in 
New  York  for  advances  on  account  of  goods  shipped,  and  the 
latter  firm  contended  that  if  Spain  <<  succeeded  to  a  man  so  as 
to  have  the  right  to  collect  his  debts,  she  ought  to  succeed  to 
him  so  as  to  pay  his  debts."  It  held  that  the  <<  seizure  of 
property  belonging  to  a  Spanish  subject  can  not  be  made  the 
foundation  of  a  claim  before  this  commission." 

Coant  Lewenhaupt,  umpire,  case  of  Mora  tf-  Arango,  No.  50,  Span. 
Com.  (1871),  February  22, 1883. 
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In  April  1869  Spain  laid  an  embargo  on  the 
^Mtaai*  *lnt««^  interest  in  the  business  of  Casanova  Brothers, 
a  firm  partly  American  and  partly  Spanish, 
of  Manuel  Gasanova,  a  Spanish  subject  and  a  member  of  the 
firm.  Ko  property  of  the  firm  was  seized,  but  a  notice  was 
given  to  the  agent  of  the  firm  in  Cuba  to  pay  Manuel  Casan- 
ova's share  to  Spain.  It  was  alleged  that  this  act  created 
prejudice  against  the  firm,  and  that  the  prejudice  so  created 
caused  it  loss.  The  arbitrator  held  that  Spain  had  a  right  to 
lay  an  embargo  in  that  way  upon  the  property  of  a  Spanish 
subject,  and  that  if  loss  thereby  accrued  to  other  members  of 
the  firm  it  was  a  case  of  damnum  aibaque  injuria. 

Case  of  Casanova  Brothers,  No.  28,  Span.  Com.  (1871),  December  26, 1882. 

The  claimants  alleged  that  Spain  embargoed  the  office  of 
notary  held  by  Manuel  Casanova,  a  Spanish  subject,  and 
agreed  by  him  to  be  sold  to  the  claimants,  his  partners,  who 
were  citizens  of  the  United  States.  As  it  appeared  that  for- 
eigners could  not  hold  the  office  of  notary,  the  arbitrator  dis- 
missed the  claim  on  that  ground,  without  considering  "  other 
serious  objections.'' 

Case  of  Casanova  Brothers,  No.  28,  Span.  Com.  (1871),  December  26, 1882. 

Perfecto  de  Bojas,  a  native  of  Cuba,  who 
^^^tiaaof  Intentiim  ^®^®^^^®d  himself  in  his  memorial  as  " a  resi- 
dent of  Baltimore,  Maryland,"  claimed  the 
right  to  appear  before  the  commission  under  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain  of  February  12, 1871,  and 
receive  damages  from  the  latter  government  for  the  embargo  of 
an  estate  in  Cuba.  The  embargo  was  laid  in  1869.  He  claimed 
the  right  to  appear  as  an  American  citizen  on  the  strength  of 
an  alleged  domicil  in  the  United  States  and  a  declai-ation  of 
intention  to  become  a  citizen  thereof,  made  before  the  court  of 
common  pleas  at  New  York  City  on  September  28, 1870. 

The  umpire,  Baron  Lederer,  decided  that  the  claimant,  "not 
being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  thereof,''  could  not  be  "  regarded  as  such 
citizen  according  to  said  agreement"  (of  February  12, 1871). 

Case  of  Perfecto  de  Bojas,  No.  71,  Spain  Com.  (1871),  May  14,  1873. 

Claimant,  who  was  a  native  of  Cuba,  was 
^a^SdSSHjf!**'  naturalized  in  the  United  States  on  October  17, 
^    1873.    On  December  2,  1869,  while  he   was 
residing  in  New  York,  an  embargo  was  placed  on  his  prop- 
erty m  Cuba.    Mr.  Carlisle,  advocate  for  Spain,  demurred  to 
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the  memorial  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  within  the  jarisdic- 
tion  of  the  commission,  since  the  act  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  claimant  was  committed 
in  December  1869,  nearly  four  years  before  his  admission  to 
citizenship  of  the  United  States.  To  this  the  advocate  for  the 
United  States  replied  that  the  ground  on  which  the  claim  was 
based  was  not,  as  alleged,  anterior,  but  posterior,  to  claimant's 
admission  to  citizenship;  and  in  support  of  this  contention,  he 
said: 

"It  is  a  historical  fact  that  the  Government  of  Spain  ordered 
the  authorities  of  Cuba  to  release  the  estates  placed  there  under 
embargo.  A  copy  of  the  decree  of  July  12, 1873,  revoking  the 
embargoes,  was  appended  to  the  memorial,  and  can  be  found 
at  page  1008,  2d  volume,  papers  relating  to  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  in  1873. 

<<  Spain  did  still  more.  She  sent  to  Cuba  the  minister  of  the 
colonies,  Senor  Solar.  And  this  high  official  issued  on  the  24tli 
of  November  1873  (see  the  copy  of  the  Official  Gaceta  hereto 
appended),  a  decree  ordering  ^  el  desembargo  de  los  bienes  de 
ciudadanos  extrangeros,'  the  release  of  the  property  belonging 
to  citizens  of  foreign  countries. 

"Mr.  Oarrillo  y  O'Farrill  was  an  American  citizen  on  and 
before  the  24th  of  November  1873;  and  consequently  his 
property  ought  to  have  been  released  under  Mr.  Solar's  orders. 
But  the  Spanish  authorities  of  Cuba,  usurping  and  defying  the 
authority  of  the  home  government,  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  says,  did  not  obey  the  order,  and  retain  the  property 
under  embargo.    Hence  the  claim. 

*'Oarrillo  y  O'Farrill  asks  for  his  property  and  for  indemnifi- 
cation for  the  wrong  committed  against  him,  in  disobeying  the 
orders  of  Spain,  and  specially  the  decree  of  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber 1873,  posterior  to  his  citizenship. 

"In  cases  of  such  importance  as  these  which  are  the  object 
of  an  international  arbitration,  an  appeal  to  technicalities 
should  not  be  favored.  The  broad  field  on  which  this  most 
respectable  court  of  equity  stands  before  the  civilized  world 
should  not  be  forgotten,  though  even  in  that  narrowest  view, 
the  claim  of  Isaac  Oarrillo  y  O'Farrill  must  be  admitted  here, 
because  be  claims  for  the  due  enforcement  of  the  decree  of 
November  24, 1873,  and  for  indemnification  of  damages  caused 
by  the  disobedience  to  tiiat  decree;  and  he  was  admitted  to 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  JStates  before  that  date." 

To  this  the  advocate  for  Spain  replied: 

"By  Article  V.  it  is  provided  that  the  arbitrators  shall  have 
jurisdiction  of  all  claims  presented  to  them  by  the  United 
States  for  injuries  done  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  the 
authorities  of  Spain  in  Cuba  since  the  first  day  of  October, 
1868.'^ 
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"In  the  case  of  Perfecto  de  Rojas,  'No.  71,  which  was  fully 
discussed  in  printed  arguments,  and  finally  decided  by  the 
umpire,  the  claim  was  rejected  because  it  did  not  appear  that 
the  alleged  wrongs  and  injuries  complained  of  had  been  'done 
to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.'  In  that  case  it  further 
appeared  that  even  at  the  time  of  tiling  his  memorial  the  claim- 
ant had  not  been  naturalized,  but  had  simply  acquired  a 
domicil  in  the  United  States,  and  declared  his  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  thereafter.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  gist  of 
the  matter  was  that  the  wrongs  and  injuries  complained  of  had 
not  been  'done  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,'  having  that 
character  at  the  time  when  such  wrongs  and  injuries  were  com- 
mitted. That  he  should  have  become  an  American  citizen  at 
any  time  thereafter  could  not  possibly  have  enlarged  the  juris- 
diction of  this  tribunal,  so  as  U)  give  it  cognizance  of  what  was 
not,  at  the  time  it  was  done,  a  wrong  or  injury  affecting  the 
person  or  property  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.    *    *    * 

"But  the  memorialist  further  alleges,  tbat  on  the  12th  day  of 
July  1873,  the  Spanish  Government  ordered  the  entire,  uncon- 
ditional and  peremptory  release  of  all  properties  then  under 
X>olitica]  embargo  in  the  Island  of  Cuba. 

"Assuming  this  allegation  to  be  true,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  demurrer,  what  award  or  decree  is  this  commission  author- 
ized to  make  in  the  premises!  Was  the  supposed  decree  of 
the  Spanish  Government  an  act  of  grace  and  favor,  dictated  by 
internal  political  considerations  not  affecting  the  validity  of 
the  original  proceedings,  or  can  it  be  construed  as  an  admis- 
sion that  this  memorialist  is  entitled  to  a  favorable  award  here? 
In  any  view  of  the  matter,  was  it  not  incumbent  on  him  to  show 
that  he  had  applied  to  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba  for  the 
restoration  of  his  property  under  the  supposed  decree  of  July 
12, 1873,  and  that  his  application  was  refused!  Surely  this 
commission  will  not  assume  gratuitously  that  the  local  author- 
ities of  Spain  in  Cuba  refused  to  obey  their  government,  or 
that  the  latter  is  powerless  to  enforce  obedience.  The  alleged 
failure  or  refusal  of  these  local  authorities  without  more  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  furnish  any  foundation  for  an  interna- 
tional reclamation." 

M.  Bartholdi,  umpire,  held  that,  "as  the  claimant  was  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America  when  the  authorities 
of  the  Island  of  Cuba  placed  an  embargo  upon  his  property," 
the  case  should  be  dismissed. 

Caae  of  lioao  Carrillo  y  O'Farrill,  No.  113,  Span.  Com.  (1871),  January 
12, 1875. 

The  decision  in  tho  case  of  Perfecto  de  Bojas,  referred  to  above  hy  the 
advocate  for  Spain,  was  made  by  Baron  Lederer,  umpire,  May  14,  1873. 

A  claim  wa«  made  for  the  seizure  of  a  house  by  the  Spanish 
authorities  in  Cuba  in  1869.     It  appeared  that  the  claimant 
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was  naturalized  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  September 
8, 1870.  It  was  alleged  that  orders  had  been  given  since  the 
date  of  naturalization  for  the  restoration  of  the  property,  but 
that  these  orders  had  not  been  carried  out,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  establish  the  claimant's  right  to  appear  on  that 
ground,  if  it  should  be  held  that  he  was  incapable  of  claiming 
indemnity  as  a  citizen  of  the  TJiiited  States  for  the  embargo  of 
the  house  in  18G9.  M.  Bartholdi,  umpire,  made  the  following 
decision:  '<As  the  claimant  was  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America  when  the  authorities  of  the  Island  of  Cuba 
placed  an  embargo  upon  his  property  in  the  said  island  of 
Cuba,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  case  should  be  dimissed." 

Manuel  PrietOy  No.  64,  Span.  Com.  (1871)  Jannary  12,  1875. 

A  claim  was  made  for  damages  for  the  confiscation  of  an 
estate  in  Cuba.  It  appeared  that  the  estate  was  embargoed 
on  the  15th  of  April  1869,  and  that  the  decree  of  confiscation 
was  made  on  the  7th  of  November  1870.  The  claimant,  who 
was  by  birth  a  Spanish  subject,  was  naturalized  as  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  on  the  14th  of  March  1870.  He  stated, 
through  his  counsel,  that  he  based  his  claim,  not  upon  the 
embargo  placed  on  his  property  by  the  decree  of  April  15 
18G9,  but  apon  ^^  the  confiscation  of  said  property,  the  appro- 
priation of  it  by  the  government,  which  was  done  by  a  judicial 
decision  or  sentence  on  the  7th  of  November  1870,  eight  months 
after  the  naturalization  of  claimant."  To  this  the  advocate  of 
Spain  answered : 

"  That  decree  (of  April  15  1869)  was  the  initiation  of  a  pro- 
ceeding of  coufiscation,  and  if  a  further  decTce  was  made  on 
the  7th  of  November  1870,  finally  confiscating  his  property, 
this  last  has  relation  to  the  original  proceeding.  If  the  claim- 
ant was  a  subject  of  Spain  on  the  15th  of  April  1869,  as  he 
unquestionably  was,  and  his  property  was  seized  while  he  was 
such  subject,  the  Spanish  authorities  had  jurisdiction  of  the 
res,  and  that  jurisdiction  could  not  be  divested  by  any  act  of 
the  claimant,  or  by  any  act  of  the  United  States  courts.  The 
oiiense  imputed  to  him,  and  for  which  the  proceedings  were 
instituted,  preceded  the  embargo.  The  United  States  have 
never  pretended  that  naturalization  protected  an  alien  against 
trial  and  punishment,  according  to  the  laws  of  his  native  land, 
for  ofi^enses  committed  before  naturalization,  even  were  he  not 
arrested  until  after  his  naturalization.  And  if  naturalization 
would  not  protect  the  person,  of  course  it  would  not  protect 
the  property,  and  that  against  proceedings  commenced  before 
naturalization.    It  seems  to  have  been  quite  common  with  the 
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Gabans  to  come  to  the  United  States  and  declare  their  inten- 
tion to  become  citizens,  and  then  to  go  no  farther,  bat  to  remain 
in  the  position  of  being  able  to  change  their  allegiance,  and 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  an  hoar's  notice.  In 
this  case  the  claimant  declared  his  intention  Janaary  30, 
1857,  and  for  the  ensaing  thirteen  years  retained  his  Spanish 
nationality,  and  thus  escaped  the  obligations  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  antil  the  proceedings  against  him  in  Onba  ren- 
dered it  desirable  for  him  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  United 
States,  and  x>ending  those  proceedings  he  changed  his  nation- 
ality, and,  as  he  thinks,  iDteriK)sed  the  power  of  the  United 
States  to  arrest  the  proceedings  against  him.  •  •  •  i  sab- 
mit,  with  great  confidence,  (1)  that  the  sentence  of  November 
1870,  being  the  completion  of  a  process  commenced  against  a 
Spanish  subject,  was  an  act  clearly  within  the  comx)etency  of 
the  Spanish  tribunals,  and  (2),  neither  in  so  far  as  it  condemned 
him  to  the  garote,  and  his  goods  to  the  use  of  the  state  for  costs, 
etc,  did  it  operate  any  injury  to  him  of  which  the  commission 
has  jarisdiction." 

The  arbitrators  being  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  question 
of  jurisdiction,  the  umpire,  M.  Bartholdi,  held  that  the  com- 
mission had  no  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  case  should  be 
dismissed. 

Cafle  of  Franoisoo  C,  Yzquierdo,  No.  1,  Span.  Com.  Q871),  Novomber  2, 
1875. 

A  claimant,  a  native  of  Cuba,  alleged  that  ^^  he  came  to  the 
United  States  when  a  minor,  and  received  his  education"  there; 
that  he  '^  remained  in  this  country  many  years,  and  although 
he  went  to  Cuba  lately,  he  came  back  "  to  the  United  States  in 
1869,  and  had  lived  there  ever  since.  He  was  naturalized  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  on  October  7, 1872.  The  injuries 
complained  of  he  alleged  to  have  been  committed  ^<  when  the 
revolutionary  war  broke  out  in  Cuba  in  October  1868."  But 
it  was  also  contended  in  his  behalf  that  if  it  should  be  held 
that  he  had  no  standing  before  the  commission  as  to  what  was 
done  prior  to  the  date  of  his  naturalization,  he  might  claim 
indemnity  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  the  failure  of 
the  authorities  to  execute  an  order  to  pay  for  cattle  which, 
though  seized  before  his  naturalization,  were  ordered  to  be 
paid  for  after  that  event 

The  case  was  dismissed  by  the  arbitrators. 

Cwie  of  Zayas  de  Bazan^  No.  103,  Span.  Com.  (1871),  February  26,  1876. 

In  the  case  of  Manuel  J.  De  Rojas  v.  Spahiy  Ko,  70,  the  claim- 
ant, who  was  a  native  of  Cuba,  came  to  the  United  States  in 
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February  1869,  and  on  the  30tb  of  the  following  April  made  a 
declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  On  May  13,  1869,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Spanish 
authorities  in  Cuba  for  the  seizure  of  all  his  real  and  personal 
property  in  the  island.  This  order  of  embargo  was  duly  exe- 
cuted. Oil  February  28, 1874,  he  was  naturalized  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  He  urged  his  cLaim  against  Spain, 
not  only  for  the  original  seizure  of  his  property,  but  especially 
for  the  continued  nonexecution  of  an  order  issued  by  the 
Spanish  Government  on  November  7, 1873,  for  the  raising  of 
the  embargo. 

On  the  23d  of  December  1873  the  arbitrators  ordered  the 
case  to  be  dismissed.  Subsequently,  the  claimant  tiled  a  new 
memorial,  l^o,  126.  The  advocate  for  Spain  moved  to  dismiss 
this  claim  on  the  ground  that  it  had  already  been  disposed  of 
in  case  No.  70.  The  arbitrators  diflTering  in  opinion,  the  um- 
pire rendered  the  following  decision : 

"  There  is  on  file  in  the  commission  a  claim,  Ko.  70,  presented 
on  account  of  seizure  by  Spain  of  certain  property  belonging 
to  the  present  claimant.  This  claim  was  dismissed  by  the 
arbitrators  on  the  20th  of  December  1873. 

'*  In  the  mean  time  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had 
included  the  claimant  in  the  diplomatic  negotiations  with 
Spain  for  the  restoration  and  release  of  embargoed  i)roperty  in 
Cuba  belonging  to  American  citizens.  Those  negotiations  led 
first  to  the  promulgation  by  the  Spanish  Government,  on  the 
12th  of  July  1873,  of  a  general  decree  revoking  all  embargoes 
in  (3uba,  and  as  this  decree  remained  unexecuted  the  colonial 
minister  at  Madrid  sent,  on  the  15th  of  September  1873,  the 
following  telegram  to  the  governor- general  of  Cuba: 

*'' Among  the  properties  ordered  to  be  disembargoed  are 
some  belonging  to  foreigners,  especially  North  Americans. 
The  government  reminds  your  excellency  of  the  urgency  of 
executing  the  order,  to  avoid  complications  with  foreign 
governments.' 

"  This  order  remained  also  unexecuted. 

"On  the  21st  of  October  the  American  minister  at  Madrid, 
Mr.  Sickles,  telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Fish, 
as  follows: 

'*' President  Castelar  assures  the  colonial  minister  on  his 
arrival  in  Cuba  next  month  will  personally  attend  to  the  res- 
toraticm  of  all  embargoed  property  belonging  to  our  citizens; 
and  to  this  end  1  am  desired  to  furnish  list  of  cases  in  which 
you  are  satisfied  parties  are  in  good  faith  entitled  to  benefits 
of  seventh  article  of  treaty  of  179.").' 

"On  the  25th  of  October  Mr.  Fish  transmitted  by  telegraph 
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a  list  of  such  persons,  and  this  list  contaiued  also  the  name  of 
the  claimant. 

^^  Mr.  Sickles  communicated  the  list  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
menty  and  thereafter  the  colonial  minister  at  Madrid  trans- 
mitted on  the  7th  of  November  1873  the  following  telegraphic 
order  to  the  governor- general  Cua: 

'*'  ^  i  greet  you  and  reiterate  the  substance  of  the  telegram  of 
the  15th  of  September  relative  to  the  restoration  of  property 
embargoed  by  the  government  of  North  American  foreigners 
in  obedience  to  the  existing  treaties;  the  said  restoration  be- 
fore the  30th  of  November,  to  avoid  international  conflicts. 
The  names  of  the  citizens  whose  property  has  to  be  restored 
to  them  in  conformity  with  the  decree  of  July  are  •  •  • 
Eojas,  Manuel,    *    ♦    * .? 

"  This  order  remained  unexecuted. 

^'In  the  month  of  June  1877  the  case  of  the  claimant  was 
again  referred  to  the  American  consul-general  at  Havana,  Mr. 
Hall,  and  in  the  month  of  March  1878  Mr.  Hall  was  instructed 
by  the  State  Department  to  demand  the  immediate  and  un- 
conditional restoration  of  the  property  of  the  claimant. 

"  On  the  8th  of  April  1878  the  governor-general  of  Cuba 
issued  an  order  for  tbe  restoration  of  said  property. 

"  On  the  25th  of  April  Mr.  Hall  informed  the  governor- 
general  that  he  had  been  instructed  to  inquire  whether  the 
restoration  was  unconditional,  and  in  his  letter  he  made  this 
remark: 

"<As  your  excellency  is  aware,  the  name  of  Mr.  Manuel 
Jose  de  Eqjas  is  included  in  the  telegram  of  the  7th  Novem- 
ber 1873  ordering  unconditional  restoration  of  the  property  of 
certain  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  that 
telegram  that  my  government  has  demanded  the  restoration 
of  the  property  of  Mr.  Rojas.' 

"On  the  26th  of  April  the  secretary  of  the  governor-general 
addressed  to  Mr.  Hall  the  following  letter: 

"  *The  restoration  of  the  confiscated  property  of  Mr.  Manuel 
Jose  de  Eojas  was  agreed  to  and  ordered  without  conditions 
(unconditionally),  because  he  is  comprised  in  the  telegram  of 
the  supreme  government  of  7th  November  1873.' 

"The  property  was  thereafter  returned,  with  the  exception 
of  the  sugar  estate '  San  liafael,'  but  after  some  correspondence 
between  the  State  Department  and  the  Spanish  legation  at 
Washington  the  Spanish  minister,  Mr.  Mendez  de  Vigo, 
informed  the  State  Department  on  the  15th  of  February  1879 
that  the  governor-general  of  Cuba  had  ordered  the  return  of 
this  estat^. 

"In  this  letter  Mr.  Mendez  de  Vigo  remarked: 

"  'The  decision  reached  in  this  matter  by  the  governor-gen- 
eral of  the  Island  of  Cuba  was  not  due  to  or  influenced  by  the 
circumstance  that  Rojas  was  included  in  the  telegram  of 
November  7, 1873,  or  that  he  had  at  that  time  been  recognized 
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as  au  American  citizen,  for  neither  was  he  one  then  nor  was 
the  telegraphic  order  executed.' 

"On  the  25th  of  February  1879  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Evarts,  informed  the  Spanish  minister  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment reserved  *to  the  party  in  interest  whatever  just  claim 
he  may  have  occasion  to  bring  before  the  mixed  commission 
for  losses  or  injury  sustained  during  the  long  period  in  which 
he  has  been  deprived  of  his  property,  to  be  decided  by  that 
commission  upon  its  merits.' 

"On  the  5th  of  July  1879  the  present  claim,  No.  126,  was 
filed  in  the  commission. 

"The  advocate  for  Spain  moved  to  strike  the  case  from  the 
docket. 

"On  the  19th  of  April  1881  the  umpire  rendered  the  follow- 
ing decision : 

"  ^  It  is  contended,  on  behalf  of  the  claimant,  that  the  title 
in  the  present  claim  is  an  order  issued  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment November  7, 1873,  for  the  immediate  release  and  restora- 
tion of  the  claimant's  property,  and  inasmuch  as  this  title  was 
not  asserted  in  No.  70  the  motion  to  strike  this  case  from  the 
docket  is  hereby  overruled.' 

"  The  first  question  to  be  decided  by  the  umpire  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion  is  whether  the  commission  has  jurisdiction  to  hear 
and  determine  a  case  of  violation  of  rights  conferred  by  the 
above  telegram  of  November  7, 1873,  Irom  the  colonial  minister 
at  Madrid  to  the  governor-general  of  Cuba. 

"  The  advocate  for  the  United  Stsites  admits  that  the  claim- 
ant was  not  naturalized  before  1874,  but  he  contends  that  in 
view  of  the  diplomatic  negotiations  which  had  taken  place,  the 
telegram  of  November  7,  1873,  from  the  colonial  minister  at 
Madrid  to  the  governor-general  of  Cuba  should  be  considered 
as  an  international  compact  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  which  invested  the  claimant  with  the  international 
status  and  character  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  re- 
spect to  rights  conferred  by  the  telegram ;  that  it  vested  in  the 
claimant  the  right  to  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  his  prop- 
erty as  against  the  Spanish  Government,  and  entitled  him  to 
claim  under  the  international  protection  of  the  United  States 
indemnity  for  the  injury  inflicted  by  the  Spanish  authorities  in 
Cuba;  that  the  failure  of  these  authorities  to  comply  with  the 
orders  in  the  telegram  to  restore  the  property  was  an  active 
trespass  to  the  property,  and  that  the  arbitrators  have  juris- 
diction of  'all  claims  presented  to  them  by  the  United  States 
for  injuries  done  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  authorities 
of  Spain  in  Cuba  since  the  1st  day  of  October  1808.'* 

"The  advocate  for  Spain  contends  that,  even  if  it  be  assumed 
that  the  telegram  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  international 
compact,  it  was  in  any  case  a  compact  concluded  after  the 
date  of  the  agreement,  and  that  on  this  ground  the  commis- 

>  Fifth  article  of  agreement  of  1871. 
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sion  has  no  jarisdiction,  because  the  agreement  says  that  the 
claims  shall  be  determined  'according  to  pablic  law  and  the 
treaties  in  force  between  the  two  countries  and  these  present 
stipnlations.'^ 

"The  advocate  for  Spain  says  further,  that  the  demand  by 
the  United  States  Ms  founded  upon  a  right  claimed  for  the 
United  States  to  enforce  the  actual  execution  of  every  order 
ever  given  by  the  Spanish  Government  in  favor  of  the  insur- 
gents, upon  the  application  or  recommendation  of  the  Ameri- 
can minister  at  Madrid,  and  that  in  every  case  where  orders 
so  issued  have  not  been  obeyed,  the  person  in  whose  favor  they 
were  given,  or  the  person  who  could  have  derived  the  benefit 
from  their  execution,  has  a  right  to  claim  damages  against 
Spain  before  this  commission  if  he  be  now  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.'^ 

"Article  11.  in  the  agreement  of  1871  contains  the  following 
stipulation : 

"*The  arbitrators  and  umpire  •  *  *  shall,  before  proceed- 
ing to  business,  make  and  subscribe  a  solemn  declaration  that 
they  will  impartially  hear  and  determine  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment,  and  according  to  public  law  and  the  treaties  in 
force  between  the  two  countries  and  these  present  stipulations, 
all  such  claims  as  shall,  in  conformity  with  this  agreement,  be 
laid  before  them  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.' 

"The  umpire  is  of  opinion  that  the  question  of  jurisdiction 
in  this  case  depends  upon  this  stipulation,  and  that  thereby 
the  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  cases  based  upon  a  violation  of 
rights  conferred  by  public  law,  treaties  in  force  at  the  time 
when  the  agreement  was  concluded,  in  1871,  or  by  the  present 
agreement.  The  commission  has  no  jurisdiction  over  a  case 
based  upon  any  other  international  compact  than  a  treaty  in 
force  in  1871,  or  the  present  agreement,  and  no  international 
compact  can,  in  the  opinion  of  the  umpire,  be  described  as  a 
treaty  in  force  without  ratification.  In  view  of  this  opinion, 
the  umpire  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  determine  whether 
the  telegram  of  November  7, 1873,  on  which  this  case  is  based, 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  an  international  com- 
pact. It  can  not  be  considered  as  a  treaty  in  force,  and  even 
if  it  could,  the  fact  that  it  was  sent  after  1871  would  alone 
operate  as  a  bar  to  its  examination  by  the  umpire,  under  the 
agreement  of  1871,  and  the  umpire  is  not  aware  that  the  juris- 
diction of  the  commission  has  been  extended  by  any  later 
agreement  between  the  contracting  parties.  For  these  reasons 
the  umpire  hereby  decides  that  the  case  be  dismissed." 

Count  Lewenhaupt,  niiipire,  case  of  Manuel  J096  de  Bojat,  No.  126, 
Span.  Com.  (1S71),  January  19,  1882. 


'  Second  article  of  agreement  of  1871. 
^  Rejoinder  for  Spain,  p.  7. 
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<*The  qnestion  referred  by  the  arbitrators  is  whether  this 
case  ought  to  be  dismissed. 

*^The  property  of  the  claimant,  who  was  born  a  Spaniard, 
was  embargoed  in  1869.  On  the  23d  of  June  1876  he  was  nat- 
uralized in  the  United  States.  On  the  5th  of  May  1877  the 
governor-general  of  Cuba  issued  a  general  decree  ordering 
restoration  of  embargoed  property.  The  injury  complained  of 
is  the  omission  of  the  governor  general  to  excute  this  decree 
with  regard  to  the  claimant. 

"The  advocate  for  the  United  States  says:  'This  commission 
was  established  to  settle  cases  of  difference  between  the  two 
governments  and  to  remove  causes  of  irritation.  If  these  cases 
are  not  adjusted  here,  they  have  to  be  adjusted  diplomatically, 
and  the  purposes  of  the  arbitration  would  prove  to  be  a  failure. 
The  claim  does  not  arise  out  of  the  taking  of  the  property.  It 
arises  out  of  the  violation  of  the  orders  that  the  restitution 
should  be  complete  and  unconditional.' 

"The  umpire  is  of  opinion  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mission is  limited  by  Article  II.  in  the  agreement  to  cases  based 
on  a  violation  of  rights  conferred  by  international  law,  treaties 
in  force  in  1871,  or  by  the  present  agreement;  and  that  there 
is  no  indication  in  the  correspondence  preceding  the  agreement 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  contracting  powers  to  create 
a  court  of  arbitration  with  power  to  decide  all  differences 
which  might  arise  in  the  future  concerning  rights  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Island  of  Cuba.  If  it  be  contended 
that  the  claim  is  founded  on  an  international  compact,  the 
commission  has  no  jurisdiction,  because  such  compact  is  not  a 
treaty  in  force  in  1871.  If  the  decree  of  May  5, 1877,  is  not* 
considered  as  an  international  compact,  it  is  an  act  of  grace. 
In  case  of  seizure  by  Spain  of  property  belonging  to  a  Spanish 
subject,  the  retention  of  the  property  after  the  owner's  natural- 
ization is  no  new  injury.  If  the  governor-general  had  ordered 
to  return  all  other  embargoed  property,  but  to  retain  the  prop- 
erty seized  from  the  claimant,  no  complaint  could  have  been 
made  before  this  commission,  and  if  the  order  of  restititution 
includes  the  property  seized  from  the  claimant,  the  omission  of 
the  governor-general  to  execute  the  decree  is  no  violation 
of  any  right  conferred  by  international  law. 

"For  these  reasons,  the  umpire  hereby  decides  that  this 
claim  be  dismissed." 
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Count  Lewenhaupt,  umpire,  case  of  •/.  R,  Simonif  No.  133,  Span.  Com. 
(1871),  Janaary  21,  1882.  This  decision  was  followed  by  the  umpire  in  the 
cases  of  Pablo  Battle^  No.  128,  February  28,  1882,  and  Xcstar  Ponce  de  Leon^ 
No.  132,  January  27,  1882.  It  was  followed  by  the  arbitrators  in  the  ca«e 
of  Fredaiek  Martinez,  No.  1J5,  February  25,  1882,  and  Jo84  Delgado,  No. 
125,  October  18,  1882. 

Certain  real  property  in  Cuba,  belonging  to  the  claimant's 
father,  was  embargoed  by  the  Spanish  authorities  during  the 
insan*ection  in  Cuba,  in  November  1869.  The  father  died  in 
January  1870,  and  in  August  1871  a  new  decree  of  embargo 
was  issued  against  the  claimant  as  sole  devisee  of  his  father. 
On  December  30, 1871,  the  claimant  was  naturalized  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  Subsequently,  the  Spanish  authorities 
issued  a  decree  raising  the  embargo,  but  this  decree  was  not 
executed.  It  was  sought  in  behalf  of  the  claimant  to  treat  the 
nonexecution  of  this  decree  as  a  distinct  injury,  committed 
subsequently  to  his  naturalization.  It  also  appeared  that  some 
of  the  property  while  under  embargo  was  sold,  and  that  a  part 
of  the  proceeds  due  to  the  claimant  had  not  been  paid  to  him. 
It  was  urged  that  the  continued  withholdment  of  the  proceeds, 
as  well  as  the  continued  retention  by  the  authorities  of  certain, 
houses  and  the  nonpayment  of  the  rents  thereof  to  the  claim- 
ant, was  a  distinct  ground  of  claim.  The  commission  refused 
thus  to  divide  up  the  case,  saying:  "The  claimant  was  duly 
naturalized  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  after  the  embargo 
of  his  property.  It  has  been  decided  by  the  umpires  that  the 
commission  is  without  jurisdiction  in  such  a  case.'' 

Opinion  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  arbitrator  for  the  United  States,  concurred  in 
by  the  Marquis  de  Potestad-Fornari,  case  of  F.  M.  De  Acosta  y  Foster,  No. 
118,  Span.  Com.  (1871),  December  14, 1882. 

Claimant,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  made  certain  de- 
mands based  on  transactions  in  1863  and,  1864.  It  appeared 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Italy,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  his 
having  become  an  American  citizen  prior  to  1868.  Little, 
commissioner,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  said: 

**  Has  the  claimant  then,  not  having  been  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  occurrences  complained  of,  a 
standing  here!  The  question  is  a  jurisdictional  one.  The 
treaty  provides:  *  All  claims  on  the  part  of  corporations,  com- 
panies, or  individuals,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  upon  the 
government  of  Venezuela  *  *  *  shall  be  submitted  to  a 
new  commission,'  etc.  Citizens  when  f  In  claims  like  this  they 
must  have  been  citizens  at  least  when  the  claims  arose.    Such 
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is  the  settled  doctrine.  The  plaintiff  state  is  not  a  claim  agent. 
As  observed  elsewhere,  the  infliction  of  a  wrong  upon  a  state's 
own  citizen  is  an  iu  jury  to  it,  and  in  securing  redress  it  acts  in 
discharge  of  its  own  obligations  and,  in  a  seuse,  in  its  own 
interest.  This  is  the  key — subject  of  course  to  treaty  terms — 
for  the  determination  of  such  jurisdictional  questions:  Was 
the  plaintiff  state  injured!  It  was  not,  where  the  person 
wronged  was  at  the  time  a  citizen  of  another  state,  although 
afterwards  becoming  its  own  citizen.  The  iiyury  there  was  to 
the  other  state.  Naturalization  transfers  allegiance,  but  not 
existing  state  obligations.  Abbiatti  could  not  impose  upon 
the  United  States,  by  becoming  its  citizen,  Italy's  existing 
duty  toward  him.  This  is  not  a  case  of  uncompleted  wrong 
at  the  time  of  citizenship,  or  of  one  continuous  in  its  nature. 
*'*'  The  commission  has  no  jurisdiction  of  the  claim  for  want  of 
required  citizenship,  and  it  is  therefore  dismissed." 

AThino  AhHatti  v.  Venezuela,  No.  34,  United  States  and  Venezuela  Clauns 
Commission,  convention  of  December  5,  1885.  Affirmed,  in  principle,  in 
Charlet  U.  Loehrv.  Venezuela,  No.  44  j  Paul  Beitiker  v.  Venezuela,  No.  6; 
Lorenzo  H,  Finn  v.  Venezuela,  No.  24. 

In  the  case  of  Lorenzo  H,  Finn,  No.  24,  Andrade,  for  the  commission, 
delivered  the  following  opinion : 

''This  claim  is  for  $17,542  in  Venezuelan  currency,  valne  of  merchan- 
dises, cattle,  and  money  furnished  by  Dr.  Buenaventura  Soto  in  1859  to 
the  Federal  army  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Francisco  Linares  Alcantara. 

"Dr.  Buenaventura  Soto  was  a  citizen  of  Yeneznola.  Lorenzo  H.  Finn, 
his  brother-in-law,  represented  him  as  attorney,  a  circumstance  which 
does  not  snitice  to  give  his  claim  the  nature  of  one  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  lie  alleges  himself  to  be  also  a  partner  of  Dr.  Soto ;  but  of 
such  fact  there  is  no  snil9cient  evidence. 

''This  case,  on  call  of  the  docket,  was  submitted  some  time  ago,  and  a 
conclusion  reached  as  indicated ;  but  as  couuhcI  for  the  claimant  was  not 
aware  of  the  submission,  the  case  was  held  for  argument.  Argument 
being  heard,  we  are  only  confirmed  in  the  conclusion  then  reached.  It 
now  transpires  that  the  property  was  taken  in  the  cause  of  insurrection 
against  the  constituted  authorities  of  Venezuela. 

"If  Finn  was  partner,  non  conntat,  he  had  any  equitable  interest  in  the 
firm  assets  as  between  the  partners.  If  the  claimant  does  not  tell  us 
what  his  interest  was,  or  whether  he  really  and  equitably  had  any,  how 
does  he  expect  ua  to  ascertain?  Are  we  to  guess  at  itf  We  think  not. 
The  claim  to  be  allowed  ought  to  be  fairly  made  out  to  satisfy  the  con- 
science of  itH  rightfulness  and  extent. 

"The  evidence,  besides,  plainly  shows  by  a  preponderance  that  the 
property  was  Soto's.  There  is  only,  we  may  say,  the  claimant's  petition 
before  the  former  commission  which  asserts  part  ownership  of  the  prop- 
erty taken  in  him,  and  that  is  not  evidence.  The  declaration  that  he  waa 
Soto's  partner  generally  does  not  signify  that  he  had  au  interest  in  this 
particular  property.  Kveu  if  the  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
partner  with  respect  to  this  property,  we  should  want  to  know  to  what 
extent  he  was  partner — whether  be  owned  the  half,  the  fourth,  the  tenth. 
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or  what  proportion.  A  partner's  interest  as  between  the  partners  depends 
upon  the  state  of  their  accounts  on  settlement. 

"To  allow  claims  of  this  character  as  for  a  moiety  in  the  absence  of 
proof,  would  open  the  door  to  fraud  and  the  bringing  in  of  claims  actually 
in  the  interest  of  persons  not  entitled  under  the  treaty  in  the  name  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  If  it  were  of  a  character  that  proof  could  not 
have  been  reasonably  had  on  this  point,  it  might  be  difterent.  But  we 
see  no  good  reason  for  its  absence  here. 

''There  is  still  another  objection  to  this  claim  that  could  be  urged  with 
strong,  if  not  oonyincing,  reason  against  it. 

"In  the  treaty  of  1803,  between  the  United  States  and  France,  for  the 
ad^jnstment  of  claims,  is  this  provision : 

**  'It  is  the  express  intention  of  the  contracting  parties  not  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  the  present  convention  to  reclamations  of  American  citizens 
who  shall  have  established  houses  of  commerce  in  France,  England,  or 
other  countries  than  the  United  States^  t»  partnership  with  foreigner s,  and 
who  by  that  reason  and  the  nature  of  their  commerce  ought  to  be  regarded 
a8  domiciliated  in  the  places  where  such  houses  exist.' 

"This  provision,  perhaps,  simply  embodies  the  international  law  on 
this  subject. 

"If  Finn  was  in  partnership  with  Soto  it  is  believed  the  business  took 
its  character  from  the  place,  and  was  Venezuelan. 

"As  to  the  partnership  business,  was  he  not  domiciliatcul  in  Venezuela, 
and  a  Venezuelan? 

"The  claim  is  disallowed  for  these  reasons,  and  under  the  doctrine  of 
case  No.  34." 

3.  Questions  op  Allegiance  and  Protection  Undee 
THE  Acts  foe  the  Distribution  of  the  Geneva 
Award. 

By  section  12  of  tlie  act  of  June  23, 1874,  passed  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  court  for  the  distribution  of  the  fund  paid  by  Great 
Britain  to  the  United  States  under  the  award  of  the  Geneva 
tribunal,  it  was  provided : 

"And  no  claim  shall  be  admissible  or  allowed  by  said  court, 
arising  in  favor  of  any  person  not  entitled,  at  the  time  of  his 
loss,  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States  in  the  premises,  nor 
arising  in  favor  of  any  person  who  did  not  at  all  times  during 
the  late  rebellion  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  United  States." 

In  the  ease  of  Charles  Pratt  Williams  v.  The  United  States, 
No.  46  (Davis's  Eeport,  30),  the  plaintiff  alleged  "that  he  was 
not,  at  the  times  mentioned  in  the  petition  herein,  nor  at  any 
other  time  or  times,  actively  or  otherwise,  or  in  any  way, 
engaged  in  making  or  carrying  on  war  against  the  United 
States,  or  in  aiding  or  abetting,  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner, 
the  so-called  southern  confederacy,  or  any  person  or  persons 
engaged  in  rebellion  or  making  or  carrying  on  war  against  the 
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United  States  aforesaid."  It  was  held  by  tlie  court,  Porter,  J,, 
delivering  the  opinion,  that  this  allegation  was  insufficient, 
and  that  the  claimant  must  aver  that  he  bore  "  true  allegiance," 
though  his  own  statement  on  oath  te  that  effect  would  suffice 
to  establish  the  averment  prima  facie. 

In  the  case  of  Gaihvallader  D.  G,  Rhind^  Executor ^  v.  The 
United  States,  Fo.242  (Davis's  Keport,  33),  it  was  held,  Porter, 
J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that  it  was  not  sufficient 
to  aver  that,  for  any  offenses  committed  during  the  rebellion, 
the  claimant  had  received  a  pardon  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  case  of  Benjamin  Worth  v.  The  United  States,  No.  91 
(Davis's  Keport,  35),  it  was  held,  Eayner,  J.,  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  that  the  act  rendered  admissible  the 
claims  of  all  persons,  native  born  or  naturalized,  and  even 
unnaturalized,  who  were  at  the  time  of  their  loss  or  injury  en- 
titled, in  respect  of  such  loss  or  injury,  to  the  protection  of 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  on  the  high  seas,  except  British 
subjects,  who  were  held  to  be  excluded  on  the  ground  that 
they  could  not  be  entitled  to  the  protection  or  intervention  of 
the  United  States  as  against  their  own  government. 

The  doctrine  of  the  court  in  Worth's  case  was  affirmed  in 
the  case  of  Fried  rich  Albert  Schrieber  et  ah  v.  The  United 
States,  No.  740  (Davis's  Keport,  105).  In  the  latter  cj^se,  how- 
ever, it  was  held  that  the  exclusion  of  British  subjects  did  not 
extend  to  persons  who  had  acquired  limited  rights  of  naturali- 
zation in  British  India,  but  retained  their  citizenship  of  origin. 
In  the  course  of  his  opinion,  Jewell,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  said : 

"  No  claim  shall  be  allowed  in  behalf  of  any  person  not  en- 
titled at  the  time  of  his  loss  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  in  the  premises. 

''This  provision  was  inserted  for  some  purpose.  If  the  act 
had  contemplated  indemnity  only  to  those  persons  who  were 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  had  sustained  losses,  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  have  said  so  in  terms.  Citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  always  and  everywhere  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
their  government,  and  no  country  has  gone  farther  than  ours 
in  admitting  the  duty  and  asserting  the  right. 

"But  this  (luestion  has  already  been  deliberately  passed 
upon  by  this  court. 

"In  the  case  of  Benjamin  Worth  r.  The  United  States,  with 
other  cases  presented  at  the  same  time,  the  question  was  raised 
on  demurrer  by  the  consul  for  the  United  States  Hijwn  the 
ground  that  an  unnaturalized  foreigner  can  not  claim  indem- 
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nity  before  tbis  coart  for  losses  sustained  by  tbe  depredations 
of  the  rebel  cruisers.'  (See  judgment  of  the  court,  opinion  by 
Eayner,  J.) 

"The  various  cases  were  fully  argued,  and  the  demurrer 
was  overruled  in  an  opinion  which  fully  stated  the  right  of  an 
unnaturalized  foreigner  to  protection  in  the  premises,  and  to 
recover  for  any  loss  sustained  and  proved. 

"  The  syllabus  of  the  case  states  the  result  as  follows: 

"'The  twelfth  section  of  the  net  under  which  the  court  is  organized 
provides  that  no  claim  Hhall  h^^  admisHihle  or  allowed  arising  in  favor  of 
any  person  not  entitled  at  the  time  of  his  loss  to  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  *'  in  the  premises,"  etc.  Held,  that  this  provision  embraced 
all  persons  whether  native  horn  or  of  foreign  birth^  whether  naturalized 
or  unnaturalized,  except  the  subjects  of  Groat  Britain,  who  are  held  to  be 
excluded  on  other  grounds.' 

"The  learned  judge  who  prepared  the  opinion  fully  examined 
the  question  of  the  right  of  protection  of  persons  and  property 
as  constantly  held  by  our  government,  and  among  other  con- 
clusions stated,  said : 

"'It  was  a  great  principle  for  which  our  government  had  contended 
from  its  origin — a  principle  identified  with  tlio  freedom  of  the  seas,  viz, 
that  the  flag  protected  the  ship  and  every  person  and  thing  thereon  not 
contraband." 

"Nothing  which  we  could  now  add  would  strengthen  the 
statement  of  the  law  or  the  force  of  the  reasoning  made  use  of 
by  the  author  of  this  opinion,  as  by  citation  and  argument  he 
sums  up  the  course  of  the  law  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  protec- 
tion, and  concludes  as  follows : 

"  'Therefore,  on  the  ground  of  abstract  jnstice  and  propriety  and  upon 
the  ground  of  legal  right,  we  decide  that  foreignerH  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  onr  flag  in  the  premises,  whether  naturalized  or  not,  have  a 
right  to  share  in  tne  distribution  of  this  fund.' 

"  What  the  words  *  in  the  premises '  mean  is  also  fully  stated 
in  the  opinion  : 

'"The  next  question  is,  Are  they  entitled  to  this  protection,  being  for- 
eigners, unnaturalized  ?  The  act  of  Congress  creating  this  court,  as  before 
suggested,  says  nothing  about  citizens  in  providing  for  who  may  present 
claims  here,  and  it  says  nothing  about  foreigners  or  aliens  in  specifying 
those  who  may  not  present  such  claims.  It  would  seem  that  the  framers 
of  the  act  had  a  view  to  the  case  of  unnaturalized  aliens.  Naturalized 
aliens  having  the  same  legal  rights  (we  do  not  mean  the  same  political 
privileges  in  entirety)  with  native-born  citizens,  of  course  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  have  made  any  allusion  to  them.  The  act  speaks  of  those  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  United  States  *^in  the  premisen."  Those  words,  *'  in 
the  premises,'^  define  and  limit  the  application  of  the  law  within  a  narrow 
circle.  It  is  not  everybody  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  government 
that  can  come  beforo'this  court;  it  is  not  every  one  entitled  to  that  pro- 
tection who  was  a  loser  by  depredations  on  the  part  of  the  so-called  Con- 
federate government,  by  land  ikB  well  as  by  sea;  it  was  not  every  one  that 
lost  by  Confederate  cruisers  generally  that  can  come  here.  But  it  is  every 
person  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States  in  the  premises j  viz, 
every  such  one  who  sustained  loss  or  injury,  directly  resulting  from  dam- 
age caused  by  the  so-called  insurgent  cruisers  Alabama,  Florida,  etc.,  and 
the  Shenandoahf  after,  etc.,  that  can  come  before  this  court,  and  without 
reference  to  whether  such  person  is  native  born  or  foreign  born,  whether 
naturalized  or  unnaturalized.'. 
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"  Since  that  decision,  whicli  was  pronounced  at  a  very  early 
period  in  the  sittings  of  the  conrt,  a  large  number  of  claims 
have  been  passed  upon  in  which  the  claimants  were  persons  of 
foreign  birth  not  naturalized,  and  in  every  case  the  court  has 
entered  judgment  in  their  favor  when  they  showed  a  loss  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  except  in  the  cases  of  native  bom 
subjects  of  Great  Britain.  No  matter  what  were  the  circum- 
stances or  the  place  of  residence,  if  the  claimant,  not  a  native- 
born  subject  of  Great  Britain,  had  goods  on  board  of  an 
American  vessel  which  were  destroyed  by  the  cruisers,  we  have 
given  him  a  judgment  for  the  value  of  the  goods  destroyed, 
always  provided  he  showed  that  he  did  no  act  during  the  late 
rebellion  inconsistent  with  true  allegiance. 

"An  examination  of  the  judgments  heretofore  entered  will 
show  a  very  large  number  of  cases  of  this  sort,  in  no  one  of 
which  was  the  question  of  the  domicile  of  the  claimant  at  the 
time  of  the  loss  made  a  subject  of  discussion. 

"  One  of  these  cases,  that  of  Levois  v.  The  United  States, 
No.  158,  is  in  all  respects  like  the  present. 

"  He  represented  in  his  petition  that  he  was  bom  in  Paris; 
that  during  the  entire  period  of  the  rebellion  he  resided  in 
Paris;  that  he  was  never  naturalized  in  this  country,  and  was 
a  subject  of  France.  It  appeared  from  his  own  testimony 
taken  in  the  case  that  he  had  visited  this  country  prior  to  1851, 
but  from  that  year  to  1867  he  had  constantly  resided  in  Paris, 
and  did  not  during  that  period  visit  the  United  States.  At 
the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  he  had  a  house 
of  trade  in  New  Orleans,  at  first  with  one  Vidal  as  partner, 
and  afterwards  with  one  Mathon.  While  in  business  with 
Mathon  this  house  made  a  shipment  of  goods  to  New  Orleans 
which  was  destroyed  by  one  of  the  inculpated  cruisers.  Ma- 
thon being  dead,  Levois  made  claim  as  surviving  partner  for 
the  amount  of  this  loss.  The  case  was  heard,  and  at  first  dis- 
missed on  the  ground  that  the  disloyal  acts  of  his  partner, 
Yidal,  in  the  conduct  of  their  business,  were  imputable  to  him ; 
but  a  rehearing  was  granted,  and  on  further  proofs,  showing 
that  Levois  personally  did  no  disloyal  act,  and  that  he  was 
not  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  Vidal,  the  court,  acting  upon 
the  doctrine  settled  in  the  case  of  Worth,  gave  him  judgment 
for  the  entire  amount  of  his  claim. 

^<  Between  that  case  and  the  present  there  are  no  differences. 
Levois  was  a  nonresident  alien,  as  are  the  petitioners  in  the 
case  now  under  consideration. 

'^This  court  has  in  oft  repeated  instances  made  awards  in 
favor  of  seamen  who  were  not  citizens  or  residents  of  this 
country,  whose  only  title  to  protection  arose  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  upon  an  American  ship. 

"  The  only  limitation  of  the  right  to  recover  in  this  court 
which  has  been  made  is  in  the  case  of  native-born  British  sub- 
jects, who  have  been  held  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case  not  entitled  as  against  the  negligence  of  their  own 
government  to  protection  in  the  premises. 
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<<  The  views  of  the  court  upon  this  question  are  foand  iu  the 
opinion  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  Worth  before  referred  to. 

"  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  restate  the  view  taken 
by  the  court  in  regard  to  the  exclasions  contained  in  the  last 
clause  of  the  twelfth  section  of  the  act. 

'<  The  claimant  is  excluded  unless  he  was  at  the  time  of  the 
loss  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States  in  the 
premisesy  and  unless  he  at  all  times  during  the  rebellion  bore 
true  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

<^  The  language  of  the  first  exclusion  is  peculiar.  The  words 
are,  'not  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States  in  the 
premises;^  not  simply  not  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
United  States,  but  not  entitled  in  the  premises. 

"Now,  no  foreigner,  no  alien  nonresident,  is  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  as  to  his  person,  except  under 
special  circumstances.  He  may  have  sought  the  asylum  of 
one  of  our  legations,  and,  being  there  received,  may  be  entitled 
to  protection. 

"A  foreigner  may  be  entitled  to  protection  either  as  to  his 
person  or  as  to  his  property,  or  both.  If  he  is  within  this 
country,  or  on  the  deck  of  one  of  our  vessels,  his  person  and 
his  property  with  him  are  under  our  protection.  And  if  his 
property  alone  is  within  this  country  it  is  entitled  to  and  every- 
where receives  the  same  protection  as  the  property  of  citizens; 
and  so  of  the  property  of  an  alien  nonresident  upon  the  seas 
in  an  American  vessel,  this  government  has  always  extended 
to  it  the  same  protection  as  to  that  of  citizens. 

"  We  think  the  language  of  this  clause  of  the  act  exactly 
adapted  to  a  state  of  facts  like  the  present,  and  that  Congress 
meant  to  say,  '  Whenever,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
the  person  or  property  of  any  claimant  was  so  situated  as  to 
be  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  you  shall 
award  to  such  claimant  indemnity  for  loss;  but  you  shall  have 
regard  to  the  power  against  whom  protection  is  claimed.  If  a 
claimant  who  either  in  his  person  or  his  property  might  other- 
wise have  been  entitled  to  our  protection,  was  a  native-born 
subject  of  England,  through  whose  negligence  these  losses  oc- 
curred, you  wUl  not  grant  him  redress.  We  did  not  engage  to 
protect  him  as  against  the  acts  of  his  own  government,  even 
though  as  against  all  the  rest  of  the  world  he  was  entitled  to 
and  would  receive  protection.' 

*'  These  considerations  enable  us  to  come  readily  at  the  mean- 
ing of  the  last  of  the  exclusions  above  referred  to,  that  the 
claimant  must  at  all  times  during  the  late  rebellion  have  borne 
true  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

''In  a  strict  sense,  no  one  but  a  citizen  can  bear  true  alle- 
giance; that  is,  complete,  perfect  allegiance. 

"But  this  court  has  in  numerous  instances  made  awards  to 
persons  not  citizens.  The  case  of  Levois,  above  referred  to,  is 
one.  During  the  entire  period  of  the  rebellion  he  resided  in 
Paris.  He  bore  no  personal  allegiance;  no  duty  was  required 
of  him  personally,  yet  he  showed  that  he  did  no  act  which  a 
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loyal  citizen  might  not  have  lawfully  done.  He  made  such  a 
use  of  his  property  in  this  country  as  was  conformable  to  law, 
and  so  bore  all  the  allegiance  which  a  nonresident  citizen 
could  be  required  to  bear. 

''Having  done  no  act  to  aid  the  Confederacy,  either  person- 
ally or  by  an  improper  use  of  his  property  here,  the  court 
awarded  him  his  claim.  The  only  doubt  which  arose  in  his 
case,  which  was  twice  argued,  was  whether  his  partner  aud 
agent,  Vidal,  in  the  conduct  of  the  business,  did  not  aid  the 
Confederacy. 

"  In  the  cases  of  very  many  sailors  awards  have  been  made 
to  aliens  who  were  not  proved  to  have  been  on  our  ships  but 
for  the  siugle  voyage  on  which  their  property  was  destroyed. 

"  In  every  case  hitherto  it  has  been  considered  sufficient  for 
the  claimant  to  show  that  he  did  no  act  at  any  time  in  aid  of 
the  rebellion. 

''It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  allegiance  is  only  during  the 
late  rebellion. 

"Construing  this  clause  in  connection  with  the  part  that  pre- 
cedes it,  we  think  the  true  meaning  is  that  no  award  shall  be 
made  in  favor  of  any  person  who  was  not  entitled  to  protec- 
tion as  to  his  property  at  the  time  of  his  loss  as  against  the 
British  Government  and  as  against  the  Confederacy,  and  that 
even  if  he  was  entitled  to  such  protection  as  against  both  gov- 
ernments at  the  exact  time  of  his  loss,  yet  if  he  at  any  time 
during  the  rebellion  was  guilty  of  any  breach  of  true  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  he  shall  not  recover  in  this  court. 

'*This  seems  to  us  to  furnish  a  construction  of  the  law  con- 
formable to  its  terms  and  consistent  with  reason  and  justice, 
and  entirely  in  harmony  with  all  the  preceding  decisions  in 
this  court. 

"It  gives  full  effect  to  the  principle  for  which  this  court  in 
the  case  of  Worth  assert  that  our  government  hns  contended 
from  its  origin,  viz,  Hhat  the  flag  protects  the  ship  and  every 
person  and  thing  therein  not  contraband.'    (Worth's  case.) 

"The  only  other  objection  to  the  recovery  by  the  claimants 
in  this  case  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  Meyer  had  applied  for 
and  been  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  a  British  subject  in 
India.  It  is  claimed  that  he  comes  within  the  case  of  the 
British  subject  excluded  by  former  decisions  of  this  court. 

"Meyer  was  not  a  native-born  British  subject,  as  has  been 
the  case  of  every  one  heretofore  rejected.  He  was  never  nat- 
uralized in  England.  The  qualified  naturalization  which  he 
obtained  gave  him  no  rights  of  a  British-born  subject  in  Eng- 
land. It  only  entitled  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  certain  privi- 
leges in  British  India.  He  did  not  renounce  his  allegiance  to 
his  native  country,  nor  did  he  ac(|uire  the  right  of  protection 
from  Great  Britain,  except  aa  to  his  person  and  property  while 
within  thejurisdicticm  of  the  colony  which  gave  him  the  natu- 
ralization. Upon  his  return  to  his  nntive  country  he  might 
lawfully  bear  arms  against  Great  Britain. 
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"Lord  Chief- Justice  Cockbuni,  in  his  Treatise  on  Nation- 
ality, published  in  1860,  states  the  British  law  as  to  the  eftect 
of  naturalization  in  the  British  dominions,  as  follows: 

**'By  the  law  of  every  other  country,  naturalization,  if  valid  at  all, 
carries  with  it  a  new  nationality,  and  invests  the  party  naturalized,  not 
only  with  the  status  of  a  subjert,  but  also  with  the  rij^hts,  political  Jind 
civil  (barring  in  some  respects  the  higher  political  rights),  which  attach 
to  that  status,  including  the  full  extent  of  protection  to  which  a  subject 
can  be  entitled  in  return  for  the  allegiance  he  owi^s  to  the  state.  In  this 
country,  on  the  contrary,  since  1851,  the  government,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent claims  for  protection  being  made  abroad  by  persons  uaturalizea  in 
Great  Britain,  has  taken  care,  by  the  terms  of  the  grant,  to  limit  the  effect 
of  naturalization  to  the  dominions  of  the  crown.  *  *  *  Thus  restricted, 
it  is  plain  that  the  effect  of  naturalization  in  Great  Britain  is  only  to 
remove  the  legal  disabilities  of  the  alien,  and  to  place  him  as  to  certain 
minor  political  rights,  and  as  to  civil  rights,  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
natural  subject;  and,  further,  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  taken  by  him 
amounts  to  no  more  than  a  ]>romise  of  that  allegiance  which  every  alien 
while  residing  in  the  realm  is  bound  to  render,  and  must  be  taken  to  carry 
with  it  the  implied  reservation,  that  it  is  to  operate  no  longer  than  while 
the  party  remains  within  the  Queen's  dominions.  When  abroad  he*  is  no 
longer  a  subject.  On  his  return  to  his  own  country  his  nationality  of  origin, 
BO  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  would  revive,  and  in  case  of  war  between 
the  two  conntries  he  might  legally  bear  arms  against  Her  Majesty  without 
incurring,  legallv  or  morallv,  the  guilt  of  treason.  (Ch.  J.  Cockbum  on 
Nationality,  114, 115, 116.)'  "^ 

**The  commission  appointed  by  Parliament,  composed  of  the 
most  learned  publicists  of  the  kingdom,  and  amon^  them  Lord 
Clarendon,  Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  Sir  Koundell  Palmer,  W. 
Vernon  Harcourt,  and  Mountague  Bernard,  reported  on  the 
state  of  this  branch  of  law,  and  said : 

'^'In  the  case  of  an  alien  born,  naturalization  in  the  United  Kingdom 
under  the  act  of  1844  does  not  ctmfer  any  rights  of  nationality  within  the 
colonics.  (10  and  11  Vict.,  c.  83.)  On  the  other  hand,  colonial  naturaliza- 
tion confers  no  rights  of  nationality  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony 
granting  naturalization.  ( Keprinted  in  Opinions  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment, and  other  papers  relating  to  expatriation,  naturalization,  and  change 
of  allegiance,  Washington,  1873,  nage  73;  V.  S.  Foreign  delations,  1873, 
part  2,  p.  1241.  V 

"These  citations  seem  to  fully  sustain  the  foregoing  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  leg^l  condition  of  Meyer,  and  we  do  not  think 
he  comes  within  the  principle  upon  which  we  have  deemed 
native-born  British  subjects  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the 
law  under  which  we  act. 

"We  therefore  are  of  opinion  that  the  claimants  are  en- 
titled to  recover  the  loss  which  they  have  proved." 

Kayner,  J,,  who  delivered  the  opinion  in  Worth's  case,  read, 
in  Schreiber's  case,  a  dissenting  opinion,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  said : 

"It  is  true  Meyer  did  not,  in  his  oath  of  allegianre  in  naturalization, 
expressly  *  renounce  his  allegiance  to  his  native  country;'  but  that  is  not 
required  in  naturalization  in  England,  nor  does  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  except  our  own,  require  it.  Allegianre  must  exist  in  its  entirety, 
or  not  at  all.     It  may  be  claimed  by  two  rival  powers — as  the  victims  nf 
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civil  wars  often  find  to  their  cost — but  it  admits  no  divided  possession. 
Allegiance  due  for  a  nation's  protection,  is  as  exacting  as  that  faithfiil 
sense  of  moral  duty  spoken  of  by  our  Saviour:  *No  man  can  serve  two 
masters:  for  either  he  will  hate  the  one,  and  love  the  other;  or  else  he  will 
hold  to  the  one,  and  despise  the  other/  Does  not  naturalization  in  British 
India  '  make  a  man  liable  to  do  military  duty  ? '  I  venture  to  say  it  does — 
or  would,  if  military  service  were  an  enforced  duty  in  the  United  States. 

"A  resort  to  the  record  will  remove  a  diflSculty  in  regard  to  the  subject. 
In  July  1852  an  act  was  passed  by  the  British  Parliament  providing  for 
naturalization  in  British  India.  After  providing  for  the  applicant's  pre- 
senting a  memorial  to  the  East  India  government  'praying  that  the  priv- 
ileges of  naturalization  may  be  conferred  upon  him,'  stating  that  'he  is 
settled  in  said  territories  or  is  residing  within  the  same,  with  intent  to 
settle  therein,  to  be  signed  and  sworn  to — 

'''The  government  may,  if  they  shall  think  fit,  issue  a  certificate  in 
writing,  etc.,  granting  to  the  memorialist  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
capacities,  if  any,  as  may  be  excepted  in  such  certificate.  Sec.  8:  Upon 
obtaining  such  certificate,  and  taking  and  subscribing  the  oath,  as  here- 
inafter prescribed,  the  memorialist  shall,  within  the  said  territories  under 
the  government  of  the  East  India  Company,  be  deemed  a  natural-born 
subject  of  Her  Majesty,  as  if  he  had  been  born  within  the  said  territories, 
and  shall  be  entitled,  within  the  said  territories,  to  all  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  capacities  of  a  subject  of  Her  Majesty  born  within  the  said 
territories.' 

"Tlie  following  is  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  be  taken  by  such  natural- 
ized foreigner : 

"  'I,  A.  B.  (here  state  the  description  of  the  iierson),  do  swear  (or  affirm, 
as  the  case  may  be)  that  I  shall  be  faithful  and  1>ear  true  allegiance  to  the 
sovereign  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of 
these  territories  as  dependent  thereon,  and  that  I  will  be  true  and  faithful 
to  the  East  India  Company.' 

"Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  in  a  treatise  which  he  has  lately  written 
upon  'Nationality,'  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  standard  of  authority, 
says,  in  speaking  of  the  laws  of  naturalization  in  the  colonies: 

"  'Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  all  require  the  party  naturalized  to  take  an 
oath  of  allegiance,  whereby  he  takes  on  himself  all  the  obligations  and 
duties  of  a  British  subject,  and  all  admit  the  party  naturaliz(>d  to  the 
rights  of  a  British  subject  as  though  he  had  been  born  within  the  British 
colony.' 

"He  says  farther  that  in  1865  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  was  taken  upon  the  subject,  and  that — 

'"According  to  their  views  a  foreigner  duly  naturalized  in  a  British 
colony  is  entitled,  as  a  subject  of  the  Queen  in  that  colony,  to  the  protec- 
tion of  tlie  British  Government  in  every  other  state  but  that  in  which  he 
was  born  and  to  which  he  owes  a  natural  allegiance.' 

"The  ca«e  o{  Joseph  LevoUy  Burriving partner,  v.  The  United  Statee,  No.  158, 
is  by  no  means  an  adjudication  of  this  question.  That  was  the  case  of  a 
representative,  a  surviving  partner  of  a  business  firm  which  did  for  many 
years,  and  does  yet,  carry  on  a  mercantile  enterprise  in  New  ( )rleans,  on 
American  soil,  and  under  American  protection.  I  admit  that,  with  me, 
Levois  did  barely  escape  the  fatal  objection  of  being  an  unnaturalized 
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foreigner  who  has  continnoosly  resided  in  a  foreign  land.  Bat  the  award 
was  not  to  him  in  his  individual  character;  it  was  to  him  as  a  member  of 
a  firm  that  had  invested  their  money  in  our  country.  That  business  firm 
was  consequently  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  govemmenty  and  his 
tight  as  surviving  partner  to  recover  the  assets  of  the  firm  and  settle  up 
its  aflfairs  is  recognized  by  the  general  municipal  law  of  the  land,  just  as 
in  awarding  to  an  insurance  company  the  amounts  of  its  losses  over  its 
gains  we  do  not  inquire  whether  any  member  of  the  company  may  or  may 
not  be  an  unnaturalized  foreigner,  nonresident  in  our  country.  It  is  to 
the  corporation  as  a  corporation  we  make  the  award,  because  it  is  the 
corporation  as  a  corporation  that  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  our  laws 
and  the  protection  of  our  government.  And  so  in  regard  to  a  business  firm. 
It  was  to  Levois  as  surviving  partner  of  a  firm  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
our  laws  and  the  protection  of  our  government  that  we  made  the  award. 
This  court  has  decided  that  any  one  suing  before  it  in  a  representative 
capacity,  as  guardian,  executor,  or  administrator,  agent,  assignee  in 
bankruptcy,  etc.,  may  be  excused  from  the  requirements  of  loyalty,  alle- 
giance, etc.,  without  being  necessarily  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
United  States.  And  so  with  Levois,  as  surviving  partner  of  a  mercantile 
firm  located  and  doing  business  in  the  United  States.'' 

Davis,  in  his  report  (pp.  15-17),  summarizes  certain  cases 
as  follows: 

"Joseph  Levois,  surviving  partner  of  the  firm  of  J.  Levois 
&  Co.,  V8.  The  United  States,  No.  158. 

"The  firm  of  J.  Levois  &  Co.  was  composed  of  the  petitioner 
and  Pierre  Ferdinand  Mathon,  who  died  in  1869.  The  partner- 
ship was  formed  in  1862. 

"The  petitioner,  a  Frenchman,  did  not  reside  in  the  United 
States  dnring  the  rebellion;  his  business  in  Kew  Orleans  being 
conduct<ed  by  Mathon,  also  a  French  subject.  There  wa»  no 
averment  in  the  petition  that  the  complainant  bore  true  alle- 
giance during  the  rebellion  to  the  United  States,  or  was  en- 
titled to  its  protection  at  the  time  of  his  loss. 

"The  claim  was  for  the  value  of  certain  merchandise  shipped 
from  New  York  to  the  firm  in  New  Orleans,  on  the  steamship 
Electric  Sparky  which  was  destroyed  July  10, 1864. 

"  The  counsel  on  behalf  of  the  Uniteid  States  demurred  to 
the  petition — 

"1.  Because  it  does  not  state  that  the  said  petitioner  did,  at 
all  times  during  the  late  rebellion,  bear  true  allegiance  to  the 
United  States. 

"2.  Because  it  does  not  state  that  the  said  complainant  was 
entitled,  at  the  time  of  his  pretended  loss,  to  the  protection  of 
the  United  States. 

"3.  Because  the  said  complainant  was,  at  the  time  of  his 
alleged  loss,  and  still  is,  an  unnaturalized  foreigner,  and  never 
resided  within  the  United  States. 

"After  the  demurrer  was  filed,  complainant  amended  his 
petition,  setting  forth  that  'the  firm  was  entitled,  at  the  time 
5627— Vol.  3 16 
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of  the  loss,  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States  in  the  prem- 
ises, under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  February  1855  and  for- 
mer treaties  between  France  and  the  United  States,'  and  *that 
Levois  and  Mathon  did,  at  all  times  during  the  late  rebellion, 
conduct  themselves  as  neutral  foreigners;  and  that  during 
such  time  neither  of  them  committed  any  act  detrimental  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  violation  of  their 
duties  as  such  neutrals.' 

'^  There  was  no  argument  on  demurrer,  all  the  questions  of 
law  and  fact  being  considered  at  the  final  hearing,  when  it 
appeared  from  the  testimony  that  up  to  the  close  of  1861  or 
the  beginning  of  1862  Levois  had  been  in  partnership  with 
one  Paul  Vidal,  also  a  French  subject,  residing  in  New  Orleans; 
that  Vidal  was  engaged  in  the  liquidation  of  the  business  of 
the  firm  under  a  general  power  of  attorney  from  Levois,  from 
the  beginning  of  1862  to  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the 
United  States  i/roops,  and  that  in  the  course  of  liquidation  he 
purchased  $10,000  of  New  Orleans  city  bonds,  paying  for  them 
in  Confederate  money. 

"The  court  entered  judgment  for  the  respondent.  A  motion 
for  a  rehearing  was  then  filed  and  denied.  Subsequently 
another  motion  for  a  rehearing,  accompanied  by  additional 
testimony,  was  filed  and  granted.  The  additional  testimony 
showed  that  the  firm  of  J.  Levois  &  Co.,  the  complainants,  was 
a  different  firm  from  that  of  which  Vidal  was  a  member;  that 
the  account  between  Vidal  and  Levois  had  never  been  closed; 
that  Levois  had  never  authorized  or  ratified  the  purchase  of 
the  bonds  by  Vidal,  but  considered  it  a  personal  aliair  of  the 
latter;  that  the  price  of  the  bonds  had  not  been  placed  on  the 
books  of  the  firm  to  the  account  of  profit  and  loss. 

"After  rehearing,  judgment  was  entered  for  the  complainant 
in  the  sum  of  $5,033.21,  with  the  usual  interest. 

"No  opinion  was  delivered  by  the  court  in  this  case,  and  the 
reasons  for  its  decision  can  only  be  inferred. 

"As  the  opinions  in  the  cases  of  Worth  vs.  The  United  States, 
and  Schreiber  &  Meyer  rs.  The  United  States,  sustained  the 
right  of  an  unnaturalized  foreigner,  not  a  British  subject,  to 
sue  in  this  court,  it  would  seem  that  the  judgment  at  first 
entered  in  favor  of  the  respondent  was  not  intended  to  sustain 
the  third  ground  of  demurrer  by  the  counsel  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  but  rather  that  the  purchase  of  the  New  Orleans 
city  bonds  by  Vidal,  together  with  his  possession  and  use  of 
Confederate  money,  was  a  breach  of  neutrality  toward  the 
United  States  which  deprived  him  of  his  right  to  sue;  that 
this  breach  of  neutrality  being  committed  in  his  capacity  as  a 
member  of  the  firm,  was  imputed  to  tiie  surviving  partner; 
and  that  upon  subsequent  proof  that  the  transaction  of  Vidal 
was  not  imputable  to  Levois,  he  having  repudiated  it  as  a  firm 
transaction,  the  judgment  was  reversed. 

"William  Hutchinson  cs.  The  United  States,  No.  1797, 
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^<The  complainant,  a  native  of  Ireland,  ^sailed  out  of  the 
United  States,  and  lived  on  shore  since  1849,'  and  'resided 
between  April  13, 1861,  and  April  9,  1865,  both  inclusive,  at 
sea,  sailing  on  vessels  under  the  flag  and  register  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  city  of  New  York.' 

"The  claim  was  for  i)ersonal  effects  and  wages  lost  while  on 
the  Electric  Sparlc^  July  10,  1864. 

''It  appeared  that  the  complainant  declared  his  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  1857,  but  was  not  in 
fact  naturalized  until  1865,  after  the  loss  was  sustained  for 
which  he  claimed  indemnity.  Mr.  James  Lowndes,  for  com- 
plainant, called  the  attention  of  the  court  to  section  2174  of 
the^Revised  Statutes. 

"Counsel  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  contended  that  this 
section  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  taken  from  the  act  of  June  7, 
1870,  not  being  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  loss,  the  com- 
plainant was  at  that  time  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  and, 
under  the  decision  of  the  court  in  Worth  vs.  The  United  States, 
not  entitled  to  recover. 

"Petition  dismissed. 

"Lord  and  Munn  vs.  The  United  States,  No.  233:  Complain- 
ants (copartners,  doing  business  in  New  York  during  the  war) 
claimed  the  value  of  some  wheat  destroyed  on  the  Lafayette. 

"The  complainant,  Lord,  was  born  in  the  United  States,  but 
Munn  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  arrived  in  the  United 
States  in  1860.    He  was  naturalized  in  1872. 

"The  petition  was  demurred  to  on  the  ground  that  an  un- 
naturalized foreigner  could  not  claim  indemnity  before  this 
court.  The  demurrer  was  argued  in  connection  with  Worth 
vs.  The  United  States  and  several  other  similar  claims. 

"The  court  delivered  an  opinion  sustaining  the  demurrer. 
(See  Worth  vs.  The  United  States.)  The  case  was  afterward 
submitted  to  the  court  on  the  evidence,  when  judgment  was 
entered  in  favor  of  'William  G.  Lord,  one  of  the  said  com- 
plainants,' for  a  sum  which  seems  to  be  one-half  the  entire  loss. 

'*Eodocanochi,  Sons  &  Co.  v.  The  United  States,  No.  1883: 
The  principal  house  of  this  firm  was  at  Leghorn,  with  branches 
in  London,  Marseilles,  and  Odessa.  The  firm  claimed  for  goods 
destroyed  on  the  BrilHant  and  the  Lamplighter.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  were  foreigners;  two  of  them  resided  in  Lon- 
don, and  one  of  them,  Mr.  Michael  Em.  Rodocanochi,  was  a 
British  naturalized  subject  at  the  time  of  the  loss;  the  other 
was  naturalized  in  Great  Britain  in  1868. 

"Mr.  F.  W.  Hackett,  counsel  for  complainants,  contended 
that  the  firm  was  entitled  to  a  judgment  for  the  value  of  the 
goods  as  an  entirety,  and  that  the  fact  that  a  member  of  the 
firm  was  a  British  naturalized  subject  should  not  effect  a 
diminution  in  the  award  of  the  court. 

"The  property  was  Italian  property,  the  domicil  of  the  firm 
being  in  Italy.  (The  Cheshire,  3  Wall.,  231;  Ang.  and  Ames 
on  Corp.,  §  108;  Regina  v.  Arnaud,  9  Q.  B.,  806.) 
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"  While  tha  nationality  of  a  corporation  is  that  of  the  sover- 
eignty which  creates  it,  and  that  of  a  firm  is  the  nationality  of 
its  individual  partners,  still,  where  a  firm  has  a  main  hoase  in 
one  country  with  branches  in  other  countries,  the  analogy 
between  a  corporation  and  a  partnership  is  complete,  and  the 
country  where  the  main  house  is  situated  gives  the  firm  the 
impress  of  its  nationality. 

<'The  requirement  that  a  person  must  be  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  is  satisfied  by  a  firm's  being  so 
entitled,  even  though  a  partner  might  not  be.  (6  Court  of 
Claims,  360.) 

'^  Mr.  Michael  Em.  Eodocanochi  is  entitled  to  recover  for, 
his  certificate  of  naturalization  excepted,  ^any  rights 'and 
capacities  of  a  natural-born  British  subject  out  of  ahd  beyond 
the  dominions  of  the  British  Crown  and  the  limits  thereof.' 
He  had  no  right  to  the  protection  of  the  British  Government 
as  to  any  property  *out  of  and  beyond  the  dominions  of  the 
British  Crown,'  and  in  that  is  distinguished  from  a  native-bom 
British  subject.  He  can  fairly  be  considered  as  a  foreigner  of 
some  other  nation  than  Great  Britain.  (App.  Rep.  Brit. 
Comm.  Natln.,  1869,  p.  76;  Foreign  Office  Circular,  8  January, 
1851;  Cockburn  on  JS^ationality,  pp.  115,  116;  United  States 
For.  Eel.,  1873,  pari  2,  p.  1350;  t6td.,  p.  1351;  Schreiber  & 
Meyer  vs.  The  United  States,  post;  7  and  8  Vict.,  c.  66;  10  and 
11  Vict.,  c.  83;  Worth  vs.  The  United  States  i>o«e.) 

**  Judgment  was  entered  in  favor  of  the  firm. 

<*  The  decisions  of  the  court  show  that  aliens  shipping  goods 
on  American  vessels  during  the  rebellion,  or  employed  at  that 
time  as  seamen  on  vessels  owned  and  registered  in  the  United 
States  (except  subjects  of  Great  Britain),  were  held  to  be 
entitled  to  *the  protection  of  the  United  States,' and  to  indem- 
nity for  property  destroyed  by  one  of  the  so-called  insurgent 
cruisers  named  in  the  act  of  June  23, 1874. 

<<lt  seems  also  to  have  been  held  that  the  allegation  required 
by  the  statute,  that  they  had  ^  during  the  late  rebellion '  borne 
Hrue  allegiance  to  the  United  States,'  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
negative  declaration,  setting  forth  that  they  had  not  in  any 
manner  aided  or  assisted  the  rebellion.  Proof  of  the  strict 
neutrality  of  aliens,  resident  in  the  United  States,  appears  to 
have  been  held  sufficient  to  sustain  this  allegation. 

**  Claims  of  subjects  of  Great  Britain  were  excluded  on 
special  grounds;  this  exclusion  does  not  seem,  however,  to 
have  been  extended  to  naturalized  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
apparently  on  account  of  the  peculiar  provisions  of  the  Brit- 
ish naturalization  laws." 

In  the  cases  of  Eliza  A.  Pike,  administratrix, 

^"*  *^Btor"  ^^"^  ^-  ^^*^  ^'^"'^'^^  *^^^^'  ^^-  '^^^'  Samuel  Stevens 

et  al.  V.  The  United  States j  No.  737 ;  and  Samuel 

Stevens  et  al.  v.  The   United  States,  No.  775,  a  question  was 

raised  and  decided  as  to  the  simulated  transfer  of  the  ship 
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Martabariy  or  Texan  Star,  by  her  American  owners  to  a  British 
subject  with  an  intention  to  prevent  her  capture  by  Confed- 
erate cruisers.  The  case,  as  reported  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
(Davis's  Keport,  89),  was  as  follows: 

"A  statement  of  the  case  will  be  found  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court. 

Mr.  C.  0.  Beaman,  jr.,  for  the  complainants: 

"The  complainants  were  directly  injured  by  the  destruction 
of  the  vessel. 

"  a.  The  transfer  to  Ourrie  was  merely  colorable  and  was  not 
a  sale. 

"ft.  The  bark  would  have  been  condemned  had  she  been 
brought  before  a  prize  court.  (1  Kent  Com.,  p.  87;  Sir  Wm. 
Scott  in  the  Sechs  Geschwistern,  4  C.  Kob.  p.  100;  The  Jemmy, 
4  0.  Rob.  Eep.  p.  31;  The  Omnibus,  6  0.  Rob.  p.  71;  The 
Packet  de  Bilboa,  2  C.  Rob.  p.  133;  The  Andromeda,  2  Wal- 
lace, 481;  The  Cheshire,  3  Wallace,  231;  The  Bai^orry,  2 
Wallace,  474;  The  Bermuda,  3  Wallace,  514;  The  Jenny,  5 
Wallace,  183.) 

"  c.  The  sale  was  void  as  to  third  parties.  (2  Kent  Com.  p. 
521;  Hamilton  r,  Russell,  1  Cranch,  310;  The  Princess  Char- 
lotte, Browning  &  Lushington  Rep.  p.  75.) 

"  d.  The  complainants  are  not  estopped  from  asserting  their 
ownership — 

"1.  As  against  Currie.  (Bigelow  on  Estoppel,  p.  268;  Yan 
Rensselaer  vs.  Kearney,  11  Howard,  297;  Ormsby  et'al.  vs. 
Ihmsen,  34  Penn.  State,  462;  Gray  vs.  Bartlett,  20  Pick.  186; 
McCune  vs.  McMichael,  29  Georg.  312;  Jewett  vs.  Miller,  10 
N.  Y.  (Selden)  402;  Hill  vs.  Epply,  31  Penn.  331;  Ferris  vs. 
Coover,  10  Cal.  689;  Tilton  vs.  Nelson,  24  Barb.  595;  Storrs 
vs.  Barker,  6  Johns.  Ch.,  166-170;  Whitfield  vs.  Parfitt,  4  De 
Gex  &  Smale,  240;  Myers  vs.  Willis,  17  C.  B.,  77;  Langton  t^s. 
Horton,  5  Beav.  9;  Ring  vs.  Franklin,  2  Hall,  1;  Mark  vs.  Pell, 
1  Johns.  Ch.  694;  Strong  vs.  Stewart,  4  Johns.  Ch.  167;  Steere 
vs.  Steere,  5  Johns.  Ch.  1;  3  Phillips  Ev.,  Cowen  &  Hill's 
notes,  1431  et  seq.;  Jones  t?«.  Blum,  2  Rich.  (S.  C.)  475;  Hay- 
worth  vs.  Worthington,  6  Blackford,  361 ;  Chapman  r«.  Tunier, 
1  Call,  244;  Dabney  vs.  Green,  4  Hen.  &  Mumf.  101;  European, 
&c.,  Co.  vs.  Boyal  Mail,  &c.,  Co.  4  Kay  &  Johnson,  676;  Gard- 
ner t'«.  Cazenove  et  ah,  1  H.  &  N.  423.) 

"2.  As  against  the  United  States.  (La  Flora,  6  C.  Rob.  3, 
and  note  in  index,  p.  2;  Dodson's  Reports,  p.  175,  case  of  the 
Bennet,  Reusse  vs.  Myers,  3  Campbell  (N.  P.)  475.) 

"e.  The  complainants  were  the  legal  owners  of  the  vessel 
under  the  mortgage,  accompanied  by  absolute  power  of  attor- 
ney and  possession.  (6  Opinions  Attorneys-General,  647; 
DeMattos  vs.  Gibson,  1  Johns,  and  Uemming's  Reports,  79; 
Weston  vs.  Penniman,  1  Mason,  306;  Lincoln  vs.  Wright,  23 
Penn.  State  Reports,  76;  Deane  vs.  McGhie,  4  Bing.  45;  Kers- 
will  vs.  Bishop,  2  C.  &  Jer.  529;  Dickinson  vs.  Kitchen,  8  El. 
&  Bl.  789;  Brobst  vs.  Brock,  10  Wallace,   519;  Powell  on 
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Mortgages,  9,  10;  2  Black.  Com.  158;  Littleton,  a32;  4  Kent 
Com.  (12tli  ed.)  pp.  162-165;  1  Washburne  Real  Property, 
562, 567,  568,  569,  570;  Lowell  V8.  Shaw,  15  Maine,  242;  Hotch- 
kiss  V8.  Hunt,  49  Maine,  213;  Ely  vs.  McGuire,  2  Ohio,  372 
(ed.  of  1833);  Wright  vs.  Ross,  36  Cal.  414;  Mowry  vs.  Wood, 
12  Wis.  413;  Harding  rs.  Coburn,  12  Met.  333;  Esson  vs. 
Tarbell,  9  Cnshing,  407;  Veazie  vs.  Somerby,  5  Allen,  281; 
Woodruff  vs.  Halsley,  8  Pick.  333;  Prat  vs.  Harlow,  16  Gray, 
379;  Gellston  vs.  Hoyt,  13  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  661;  Philips  vs. 
Ledley,  1  Wash.,  p.  226.) 

**/.  Or  the  complainants  were  owners  of  the  vessel,  by  a 
parol  sale  and  delivery  by  Carrie.  (The  Amelia,  6  Wall.  18; 
Wardover  vs.  Hogeboom,  7  Johnson,  308;  Sharp  vs.  U.  8.  Ins. 
Co.  14  Johnson,  201 ;  Lamb  rs.  Durant,  12  Mass.  34.) 

''  Currie  was  not  the  owner.  A  bill  of  sale  does  not  neces- 
sarily change  the  ownership  of  property.  (Horn  vs.  Ketaltas, 
46  N.  Y.,  605;  Ross  vs.  Norvell,  1  Wash.  (Va.)  14;  Brogden 
vs.  Walker,  2  Hen.  &  J.  (Md.)  285;  Reed  rs.  Jewett,  5  Me. 
96;  Caswell  vs.  Keith,  12  Gray,  351;  Fnller  vs.  Parrish,  3 
Mich.  211;  Carter  vs.  Burris,  10  Smede  &  Mar.  (Miss.)  627; 
Despart  vs.  Walbridge,  15  X.  Y.  374;  Tyler  vs.  Strang,  21 
Barb.  198;  Picard  vs.  McCormick,  11  Mich.  68;  Fowler  t7». 
Stoneum,  11  Tex.  478;  Howard  vs.  Odell,  1  Allen,  85;  Blanch- 
ard  vs.  Fearing,  4  Allen,  118;  Clarke  vs.  Washington  Ins.  Co. 
100  Mass.  309;  Ward  vs.  Beck,  13  Com.  Bench,  I^.  S.  p.  688; 
Collins  vs.  Blanteen,  2  Wilson  (K.  B.)  347.) 

"The  claimants  were  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  in  the  premises.  (Vattel,  book  2,  chap,  c;  President's 
Message,  Dec.  6,  1875;  U,  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  14,  212; 
Abbott  on  Shipping,  p.  58:  6  Opinions  of  the  Attorneys- 
General,  pp.  048,  649;  The  Margaret,  9  Wheaton,421;  Smith's 
Mercantile  Law,  pp.  143-144;  Parson's  Maritime  Law,  vol.  1, 
p.  39;  Bixby  vs.  Franklin  Insurance  Co.  8  Pick.  86;  Ocean 
Ins.  Co.  vs.  Pollocks,  13  Peters,  157;  Coolidge  rs.  Ingles,  13 
Mass.  26;  3  Kent  Com.  139,  146,  and  149;  Long  vs.  Duff,  2 
Bos.  &  Pull.  209;  Hatch  rs.  Smith  and  Trustee,  5  Mass.  42; 
Consular  Regulations  of  the  U.  S.  Art.  XVII.) 

"The  complainants,  at  all  times  during  the  late  rebellion, 
bore  true  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  Their  act  in  trans- 
ferring the  vessel  is  not  evidence  to  the  contrary.  (Yattel, 
book  3,  chap.  10,  sec.  178;  The  Bennet,  Dodson's  Reports, 
p.  179;  English  Statute  of  1854.) 

"This  claim  has  been  examined  by  the  Department  of  State, 
the  tribunal  of  arbitration,  and  the  British  board  of  trade, 
and  not  criticised.  It  was  included  in  all  presentations  and 
estimates,  and  undoubtedly  included  in  the  award  of  the 
tribunal. 

<<  Mr.  J.  A.  J.  Creswell,  for  the  respondent — 

"Cited  statutory  provisions  in  relation  to  vessels  of  the 
United  States  (('ustoms  Regulations,  Treasury  Department, 
1874,  p.  1;  Rev.  Stats.  §  4132,  §  4311,  §  4312,  §  4136,  §  4180, 
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§  4165,  §  4177,  §  4178,  §  4189,  §  4190,  §  4308  5  6  Opinions  Attor- 
neys-General, p.  652;  Consular  Regulations,  sees.  219,  220, 221, 
225}  Rev.  Stats.,  §  4172)  and  contended— 

"1.  That  tbe  bill  of  sale  executed  and  delivered  by  the 
owners,  through  their  agent,  the  master,  to  Currie  did  in  law 
convey  a  good  and  valid  title  to  Currie.  The  fact  that  no  pur- 
chase money  was  paid  would  not  impair  the  validity  of  the 
transfer.  (14  Johns.  210;  20  id.  338;  3  liar.  &  McHen.  433;  4 
Berg.  &  R.  564;  17  Mass.  249;  4  N.  H.  397;  The  Ariel,  Moore's 
P.  C.  Reports,  Vol.  XI.  p.  131;  1  J.  J,  Marsh,  388;  16  Wend. 
460;  9  Cowen,  266;  1  Bland  Ch.  249;  2  Ham.  182.  Disapprov- 
ing, 1  B.  &  Cres.  704;  2  Taunt.  154;  5  B.  &  Aid.  606;  1  Greenl. 
1;  2  McLean,  643.) 

"  The  pretext  that  the  transfer  was  merely  colorable  will 
not  avail.  (16  sec.  act  Dec.  31,  1792;  The  Margaret,  9  Wheat. 
421.)^ 

"  The  owners  of  vessel  and  cargo  are  now  precluded  from 
denying  that  she  was  a  British  ship.  (Phil.  Int.  Law,  2  ed. 
1873,  Vol.  III.  pp.  734-5;  Halleck's  Int.  Law,  chap.  20,  sec.  17, 
p.  486;  The  Fortuna,  1st  Dods.  Adm.  R.  87;  The  Success,  ifti^?, 
131;  Tbe  William  Bagaley,  5  Wall.  410.) 

'*  The  com])lainants  therefore  have  no  standing  in  this  court, 
for  if  they  claini  as  owners  they  must  claim  as  owners  of  a 
British  ship.  There  is  no  justilication  for  a  demand  by  the 
complainants  as  mortgagees  in  possession  or  as  owners  by  sale 
and  delivery  without  paper  title.  (The  Virginius,  14  Opinions 
Attys.  Gen,340.) 

'*The  complainants  voluntarily  expatriated  the  vessel  and 
placed  her  beyond  the  protection  of  the  United  States. 

**Rayner,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

"  From  the  evidence  in  these  cases  it  appears  that  the  bark 
the  Teaman  Star  was  built  in  Boston  in  1858,  and  measured 
798J J  tons.  In  1863  she  was  successfully  engaged  In  the  East 
India  trade,  her  managing  owners  being  Samuel  Stevens  &  Co., 
of  Boston,  and  her  commander  or  master  being  Samuel  B.  Pike, 
who  owned  one-sixth  of  the  vessel.  On  July  3,  1863,  Stevens 
&  Co.  wrote  to  Captain  Pike  warning  him  that  one  of  the  Con- 
federate cruisers  was  on  her  way  to  the  East  Indies,  and  saying 
to  him: 

"  *  We  advise  that  you  place  your  ship  under  the  British  flag  immediately 
(or  any  other  flag).  You  have  probahly  boon  advised  by  Atkinson,  Tilton 
&  Co.  of  the  process,  which  is  as  follows:  Yon  are  to  sell  her  and  receive 
notes  m  payment,  and  as  soon  as  the  transfer  is  made  you  to  take  a  mort- 
j^age  and  give  the  notes  in  payment;  then  receive  an  irrevocable  power  of 
attorney  in  your  favor  to  sell  "or  to  mana^ifo  the  ship  as  you  please,  receive 
all  moneys,  etc.,  which  will  place  yon  in  tbe  same  position  as  at  present. 
If  you  find  it  difficult  to  do  this,  and  a  good  price  can  be  obtained,  you 
had  better  sell.  *  *  *  In  regard  to  ship's  employment  in  case  you  do 
not  sell  we  can  only  advise  as  heretofore,  that  you  act  according  to  the 
best  of  your  judgment.' 

"On  the  11th  of  November  18G3  Captain  Pike  arrived  at 
Maulmain,  where  he  received  the  foregoing  letter  from  Stevens 
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&  Oo.  At  Maiilmain  Captain  Pike  took  on  a  cargo  of  rice  for 
Singapore.  On  the  13th  of  November  he  wrote  to  Stevens  & 
Co.  doubtfully  about  his  change  of  Hag,  saying  he  *  would  not 
like  to  make  such  arrangement  unless  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
parties  to  whom  the  transfer  would  be  made.'  On  December  9 
Captain  Pike  again  wrote  to  the  same  parties,  saying,  *  Since 
I  last  wrote  you  matters  in  this  vicinity  have  undergone  a  great 
change.'  He  went  on  to  state  that,  after  completing  his  load- 
ing and  being  about  ready  to  clear  from  the  custom-house,  the 
mail  steamer  from  Singapore  had  arrived,  bringing  news  of  the 
destruction  of  American  shipping  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  this  he  deemed  it  necessary,  for  the 
interest  of  all  concerned,  to  change  the  flag  in  accordance  with 
the  advice  he  had  received. 

"Accordingly  it  was  arranged  that  Captain  Pike  should 
make  a  temporary  transfer  of  the  ship  to  Mark  B.  Currie,  of 
the  house  of  M.  E.  Currie  &  Co.,  and  that  her  name  should  be 
changed  to  the  Martahan;  that  Currie  should  give  in  return 
a  mortgage  to  the  nominal  vendors  for  the  nominal  considera- 
tion of  80,000  rupees,  with  the  understanding  that  Captain 
Pike  should,  as  master,  continue  to  exercise  the  same  absolute 
control  and  management  of  said  vessel  as  before. 

**It  was  further  agreed  that  Currie  was  to  receive  one  per 
cent  for  his  services  in  the  matter.  All  this  was  accordingly 
done,  and  the  paper-writings  passed.  The  cargo  was  already 
on  board,  12,556  bags  of  rice  of  164  pounds  each,  with  freight 
agreed  upon  at  one  rupee  four  annas  per  bag.  Captain  Pike 
paid  the  cost  of  the  proceedings.  On  the  12th  December  1863 
Captain  Pike  sailed  from  Maulmain,  and  on  the  24th  of  the 
same  month  the  Martahan^  as  then  called,  was  captured  and, 
with  her  cargo,  burnt  by  the  Alabama^  when  within  only  a  few 
hours'  saU  of  Singapore. 

<<  These  claims  of  the  parties  complainant  against  the  United 
States  for  the  value  of  the  said  ship,  freight,  and  master's  pri- 
vate property  are  preferred  upon  the  grounds,  first,  that  there 
was  in  fact  no  sale  at  all,  and  that  the  right  of  property  in  the 
ship  by  the  owners,  Stevens  and  others,  was  never  divested; 
secondly,  that' even  if  this  be  not  so,  and  the  sale  must  be  re- 
garded as  valid  and  binding,  yet,  as  mortgagees  retaining  pos- 
session ,  they  must  be  regarded  as  virtual  owners  of  the  property, 
and  are  entitled  to  remuneration  before  this  court. 

'<To  the  allowance  of  these  claims  the  counsel  for  the  United 
States  objects.  He  takes  the  position  that  the  claimants  are 
excluded  under  the  operation  of  the  restriction  imposed  on  this 
court  by  the  twelfth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  establish- 
ing this  court,  as  follows:  'No  claim  shall  be  Admissible  or  al- 
lowed by  this  court  arising  in  favor  of  any  person  not  entitled 
at  the  time  of  his  loss  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
in  the  premises.'  That  the  complainants  having  sold  their  ves- 
sel to  a  British  subject,  and  put  her  under  a  British  flag,  the 
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said  vessel  was  British  property;  and  therefore  not  heing  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  the  United  States  in  the  premisesy 
they  can  have  no  show  before  this  court. 

"The  act  of  Congress  under  which  this  court  derives  its 
jurisdiction  provides  that  all  claims  are  admissible  before  it 
directly  resulting  from  damages  caused  by  the  so-called  insur- 
gent cruisers  A  loibama^  etc.,  and  claims  admissible  must  be  those 
'arising  in  favor  of  persons  entitled  at  the  time  of  loss  to  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  in  the  premises.' 

"  It  is  proven  that  the  claimants  are  American  citizens,  whose 
status  as  to  loyalty,  noncompensation  from  other  quarters,  etc., 
brings  them  within  the  category  of  rightful  claimants,  so  far 
as  that  status  is  concerned.  It  is  proven  that  they  suffered 
loss  and  damage  directly  resulting  from  the  acts  of  the  Con- 
federate cruiser,  either  as  owners  of  the  ship  or  as  mortgagees 
in  possession.  Is  there  any  other  consideration  in  the  premises 
by  which  they  have  forfeited  this  protection?  All  the  facts, 
the  circumstances,  and  the  evidence  go  to  prove  that  the  con- 
veyance of  the  ship  to  Currie  was  never  intended  or  regarded 
by  any  of  the  parties  to  have  any  validity.  It  was  designed 
and  carried  out  in  collusion  and  pretense.  It  was  not  done  in 
the  way  of  trade  or  of  commercial  enterprise.  It  was  not  to 
secure  gain,  but  to  avoid  loss.  There  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  attempt  at  secrecy  or  deception,  or  misrepresentation, 
except  as  against  the  common  public  enemyi 

"  Stevens  &  Co.  advised  Captain  Pike  to  place  the  ship 
under  the  flag,  as  a  precaution  against  threatened  danger; 
and  instructed  him  as  to  the  manner  of  proceeding,  empower- 
ing him  to  reserve  to  himself  in  the  mortgage  full  control  and 
management  of  the  ship,  ^  according  to  the  best  of  his  judg- 
ment.' The  evidence  shows  that  alK^ut  that  time  there  was  a 
sort  of  panic  with  the  American  shipping  in  the  East  Indian 
seas.  Captain  Pike  seems  to  have  been  reluctant  to  put  the 
ship  under  another  flag,  and  so  far  from  attempting  anjrthing 
clandestinely,  he  first  consulted  Mr.  Brooke,  the  American 
consul  at  Maulmain,  and  applied  to  him  to  aid  him  in  the 
matter.    M.  E.  Currie  &  Co.  wrote  to  Atkinson,  Tilton  &  Co. : 

'^ '  We  have  had  the  yessel  transferred  to  our  Mr.  Currie,  in  order  that 
he  (Captain  Pike)  may  sail  in  safety  from  Southern  privateers.' 

<<  E.  J.  Stanley,  an  assistant  in  the  firm  of  Currie  &  Co., 
testified  that  Captain  Pike  was  brought  to  the  office  of  Currie 
&  Co.,  and  introduced  to  them  by  Brooke,  the  American  con- 
sul, to — 

"  'Consider  the  question  of  danger  to  the  vessel  and  her  cargo,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  presence  of  the  Confederate  cruiser  Aldbamaj  and  to  make 
arrangements  to  avoid  the  same/ 

^<  Captain  Pike  wrote  to  Stevens  &  Co.  that  he  deemed  it 
necessary,  <for  the  interest  of  all  concerned,  to  change  the 
flag.'  Currie  did  not  pwy  a  rupee  for  the  ship,  but  received  a 
commission  of  one  per  cent  for  his  services,  and  even  executed 
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a  mortgage  for  ten  thousand  rnpees  more  than  the  nominal 
consideration  of  the  collusive  sale.  Currie  never  claimed  any 
ownership  in  the  vessel,  but  admitted  the  pretended  sale  was 
in  order  to  be  safe  against  danger  from  the  Alabama.  Captain 
Pike,  in  the  terms  of  the  mortgage,  retained  the  absolute  power 
of  attorney  to  manage  and  control  the  vessel  as  he  pleased. 
Captain  Semmes,  in  his  journal,  speaking  of  the  capture  of  the 
Texan  SiaVj  says  he  asked  Captain  Pike  if  he  did  not  know 
that  the  transfer  was  intended  merely  as  a  cover  to  prevent 
capture,  and  that  Captain  Pike  replied,  -Yes,  I  do  know  it.' 
Semmes  burned  the  ship,  because  he  was  shrewd  enough  to 
discover  that  the  pretended  transfer  of  the  ship  was  a  sham 
to  escape  him.  He  bnrnt  her  as  an  American  ship.  Currie 
has  never  interposed  any  claim  to  the  ship.  Great  Britain  did 
not,  through  her  representatives  at  Geneva,  take  the  position 
that  she  was  an  English  ship,  or  attempt  to  evade  her  respon- 
sibility for  the  destruction  by  the  Alabama. 

^'  Looking  at  the  matter,  therefore,  with  all  its  circumstances 
and  surroundings,  the  pretended  transfer  from  Pike  to  Currie 
must  be  regarded  as  no  sale  at  all,  but  as  utterly  null  and 
void — intended  as  such  by  all  the  parties  at  the  time,  and  so 
regarded  since — and  that  when  the  vessel  was  destroyed,  she 
was  the  property  of  Stevens  and  others.  There  are,  however, 
other  questions  that  present  themselves,  touching  the  right  of 
the  parties  to  remuneration  by  this  court,  even  admitting  the 
conveyance  of  the  ship  to  have  been  null  and  void.  Although 
the  transfer  was  collusive  and  designed  to  work  no  change  in 
the  ownership  of  the  property,  still  the  question  arises,  Are 
the  applicants  estopped  from  pleading  collusion  and  deception? 
Although  such  sale  was  void,  as  against  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  third  parties,  was  it  binding  and  operative  on  the  par- 
ties themselves!  Can  they  be  allowed  to  ignore  and  nullify 
their  own  deliberate  acts  with  a  view  to  their  own  benefit! 

*'  The  first  point  to  be  considered  here  is,  What  was  the  nature 
of  the  act  done  (seeking  the  protection  of  a  foreign  fiag) — was 
it  wrongful  in  its  character!  Did  it  contravene  public  or  pri- 
vate rights!  It  is  a  well-settled  principle  of  law  that  contracts 
involving  wrong  are  not  to  be  favored.  Chancellor  Kent,  in 
his  Commentaries  (vol.  2,  page  36G),  says,  in  treating  of  con- 
tracts: 

*'  *  Thfi  consideration  must  not  only  be  valuable,  bnt  it  must  be  a  lawfnl 
consideration,  and  not  repngnnnt  to  law  or  Round  policy,  or  good  niorals. 
Ex  turpi  contractu,  actio  non  oritur.  The  reports,  in  every  period  of  the 
English  juriBprudeuco,  contain  striking  illustrations  of  the  general  rule 
that  contracts  arc  illegal  when  tbunde<l  on  a  consideration  contra  honos 
mores,  or  one  against  the  principles  of  sound  policy,  or  founded  in  fraud, 
or  in  contravention  of  the  positive  provisions  of  sonic  statute  law.' 

'*The  *  consideration '  here  mentioned  by  Chancellor  Kent, 
as  is  evident  from  the  context,  is  to  be  understood  in  its  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  sense.  It  means  something  more 
than  the  simple  quid  pro  quo;  something  more  than  the  mere 
rewai'd  or  expected  benefit  moving  the  parties  to  the  contract. 
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It  looks  specially  to  the  results  and  conseqaences  as  they  may 
involve  the  rights  and  interests  of  others.  It  keeps  in  view 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  ^  social  contract;'  that  every 
man  may  do  what  he  pleases  with  his  own,  so  far  only  as  that 
he  does  not  thereby  encroach  on  the  privileges  of  others.  Did 
the  pretended  sale  of  the  sbip  in  the  cases  now  under  consid- 
eration come  within  the  category  of  either  of  the  objections 
presented  by  Chancellor  Kent?  It  can  not  be  said  to  have 
been  '  against  good  morals  or  against  the  principles  of  sound 
policy.'  I  think  the  position  may  be  assumed  that  it  is  a  com- 
mon practice,  recognized  by  the  commercial  nations  of  the 
world,  to  seek  protection  to  private  property  on  the  ocean  by 
a  transfer  of  the  ship  to  a  foreign  tlag.  Sir  William  Scott  said 
(see  the  case  of  the  Bennet,  1  Dodson,  182) : 

" '  It  has  been  the  practice  of  all  times  to  assume  disguise  for  the  purpose 
of  imposing  upon  enemies.  States  in  declared  hostility  frequently  stand 
in  need  of  the  commodities  of  each  other's  country,  and  ships  have  in  all 
times  been  permitted  to  assume  disguise  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
such  necessaries.  Semhle  that  such  disguises,  assumed  for  the  purpose  of 
deceiving  the  enemy,  are  not  a  ground  for  condemnation.' 

"  Such  change  of  flag  is  a  safe  precaution,  recognized  by  the 
courts  of  admiralty;  and  such  courts  are  rigid  in  requiring 
that  such  transfers  shall  be  bona  fide  and  absolute,  in  order  to 
escape  condemnation  before  a  prize  court.  The  reason  of  this 
is  that  in  cases  of  lawful  i^W^e  the  rights  of  third  parties  (the 
captors)  are  involved,  and  prize  courts  will  not  allow  legal  cap- 
tures to  fail  and  enemy's  property  to  escape  condemnation  by 
any  collusions  and  deceptive  transfers.  (See  the  cases  of  The 
Jemmy,  4  Rob.  Adm.  Eep.  p.  31 ;  The  Omnibus,  6  Rob.  Adm. 
liep.  71;  The  Andromeda,  2  Wallace,  481;  The  Baigorry,  2 
Wallace,  474;  The  Jenny,  5  Wallace,  183.) 

"  Such  transfers  cannot  be  said  to  be  against  ^  sound  policy.' 
The  commercial  marine  of  its  citizens,  although  private  prop- 
erty, constitutes  a  material  portion  of  the  power,  wealth,  and 
efficiency  of  every  nation.  Its  commercial  tonnage  is  regarded 
with  pride  by  every  country  as  an  element  of  its  strength. 
Therefore,  any  honestly  entertained  purpose  to  secure  this 
great  element  of  national  power  and  wealth  by  misleading  the 
public  enemy,  where  no  wrong  to  third  parties  is  involved,  and 
where,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
nation  can  not  aflford  protection,  is  rather  favored  than  dis- 
couraged by  national  policy.    It  certainly  is  tolerated. 

'*Was  the  transfer  to  the  British  flag  of  the  Texan  Star 
*  founded  in  fraud  T  This  depends  upon  the  animus  of  the 
parties  in  the  transaction.  All  the  testimony  goes  to  show 
that  Captain  Pike  reluctantly  resorted  to  the  transfer  of  the 
ship  to  the  British  flag  as  the  only  safe  method  of  saving  her 
from  destruction.  The  thing  was  not  done  in  a  corner.  No 
secrecy  was  attempted,  except  as  against  the  public  enemy. 
Mr.  Brooke,  the  official  representative  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, was  consulted,  and  sanctioned  the  proceeding.    No 
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private  gain  or  profit  was  the  object  in  view;  it  even  entailed 
expense  on  Captain  Pike  and  the  other  owners  of  the  vessel. 

''Was  the  transfer  'in  contravention  of  the  positive  provi- 
sions of  some  statate  law  ! '  We  are  not  aware  of  the  existence 
of  any  snch  law.  So  far  from  it,  prize  courts  recognize  such 
transfers,  where  they  are  honafide^  as  being  valid  and  binding. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  very  vigilant  in  examining  and 
exposing  such  transfers  when  they  are  fictitious  and  intended 
to  do  wrong  to  others.  In  many  cases  such  pretended  trans- 
fers to  another  flag  are  either  to  invade  the  rights  of  others  or 
to  violate  the  law,  either  of  the  power  whose  flag  is  abandoned 
or  of  that  whose  flag  is  assumed,  or  to  deprive  legal  captors  of 
rightful  prize.  In  all  such  cases  prize  courts  treat  such  trans- 
fers as  null  and  void.  It  is  readily  admitted  that  if  a  war  had 
existed  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  at  the 
time,  and  the  Texan  Star,  or  Martahan^  had  been  captured  by 
a  British  cruiser,  she  would  properly  have  been  condemned  as 
lawful  prize;  or  if  the  Confederate  States  had  had  any  port  to 
which  the  vessel  could  have  been  taken,  she  would  have  been 
condemned — and  why!  Because,  being  truly  an  American 
vessel,  notwithstanding  the  pretended  sale,  she  would  have 
been  regarded  as  enemy's  property,  therefore  making  such 
capture  lawful  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  because 
the  captors  would  have  had  a  just  claim  to  the  captured 
property. 

"Because  the  law  regulating  the  action  of  prize  courts  will 
not  listen  to  the  plea  of  change  of  flag  where  the  object  is  to 
deceive  and  defraud — and  where  the  consequences  are  to 
impinge  upon  the  rights  of  others,  either  nations  or  individ- 
uals— does  it  necessarily  follow  that  a  party  directly  concerned 
may  not  himself  insist  upon  the  nullity  of  such  change  of  flag, 
where  there  is  no  purpose  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others 
or  to  violate  any  law! 

"In  deciding  upon  the  application  of  the  parties  in  these 
cases  the  same  reason  does  not  apply  that  applies  in  prize 
courts.  Here  there  are  no  third  parties  whose  rights  are  to  be 
injuriously  affected.  Here  there  was  no  disposition  to  violate 
any  law  or  to  contravene  any  principle  of  public  policy.  Here 
the  maxim  of  Lord  Coke  seems  to  be  in  point,  ^Mutata  legis 
rationej  mututur  et  lex.^ 

"There  is  no  law  making  the  assumption  of  the  flag  of 
another  nation  a  crime  a>s  such,  with  any  special  punishment 
annexed  thereto. 

"True,  the  policy  of  commercial  nations  induces  them  to 
foster  and  protect  their  shipping  interests.  In  the  United 
States  and  in  Great  Britain  especially  this  policy  encourages 
the  citizen  to  name  and  to  register  and  to  navigate  his  vessel 
as  of  his  own  country.  But,  so  far  as  our  country  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  not  compulsory.  There  is  a  law  of  the  United 
States  that  American  vessels,  unless  duly  enrolled  and  having 
a  license  in  force,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  ves- 
sels employed  in  the  coasting  trade  or  fisheries  (see  Kev.  Stat 
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sec.  4311).  But  there  is  no  law  compelling  or  requiring  regis- 
tration, enrollment,  or  license;  the  law  only  denies  to  vessels 
certain  privileges  if  they  are  not  so  registered,  enrolled,  and 
licensed.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States  may  own  a  vessel 
not  having  such  registration,  enrollment,  or  license,  and  may 
employ  her  in  foreign  commerce.  The  act  of  10th  February 
1866,  chap.  8,  provides : 

'''That  no  ship  or  ycssel  which  has  been  recorded  or  registered  as  an 
American  veHsel,  pursuant  to  law,  and  which  shall  have  been  licensed  or 
otherwise  authorized  to  sail  under  a  foreign  Hag,  and  to  have  the  protec- 
tion of  any  foreign  government  during  the  existence  of  the  rebellion,  shall 
be  deemed  or  registered  as  an  Amelican  vessel,  or  shall  iiave  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  American  vessels,  except  under  the  provisions  of  an  act 
of  Congress  authorizing  such  registry.' 

"But  it  does  not  provide  that  no  such  vessel  shall  be  owned 
by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  nor  that  the  government  will 
not  protect  him  in  the  ownership  of  such  vessel.  The  act  of 
1792  also  provides  (see  Rev.  Stat.  sec.  4172) : 

"'That  if  any  ship  or  vessel  heretofore  registered,  or  which  shall  here- 
after be  registered,  as  a  ship  or  vessel  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  sold 
or  transferred,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  way  of  trust,  confidence,  or  other- 
wise, to  a  subject  or  citizen  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  and  such  sale 
or  transfer  shall  not  bo  made  known  in  manner  hereinbefore  directed,  such 
ship  or  vessel,  together  with  her  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  shaU  be 
forfeited.' 

" '  The  manner  hereinbefore  directed ' — that  is,  alluded  to — is 
that  (see  sec.  4171): 

"  'When  the  master  or  person  having  the  charge  or  command  of  a  regis- 
tered vessel  is  changed,  the  owner,  or  one  of  the  owners,  or  the  new  mas- 
ter of  such  vessel,  shall  report  such  change  to  the  collector  of  the  district 
where  the  same  has  happened,  or  where  the  vessel  shall  first  be  after  the 
same  has  happened,  and  shall  produce  to  him  the  certiticate  of  registry  of 
such  vessel,  and  shall  make  oath,  etc' 

"Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  penalty  of '  forfeiture '  attaches, 
not  to  the  transfer  of  the  vessel  to  a  foreign  flag  (which  is  made 
entirely  lawful  when  the  prescribed  conditions  are  complied 
with),  but  it  is  the  failure  to  report  the  facts  to  the  collector  of 
the  district  that  works  the  forfeiture.  In  the  case  of  Captain 
Pike  and  the  other  owners  of  the  vessel,  it  was  impossible  to 
report  the  facts  to  the  collector  in  order  to  save  the  vessel  from 
forfeiture.  The  vessel  was  destroyed.  The  law  does  not  re- 
quire impossibilities.  L€.v  non  cogit  rana  aeu  impossibilia.  So 
far  as  the  consequences  to  the  vessel,  the  cargo,  and  the  crew 
were  involved,  the  destruction  of  the  ship  by  the  Alabama 
was  as  if  done  by  the  act  of  God. 

"If  the  captain  of  the  ship  had  returned  with  her  and  had 
not  made  known  the  transfer,  change  of  name,  etc.,  he  would 
have  been  liable  to  the  penalty  of  the  statute;  but  the  penalty 
is  imposed,  not  for  making  the  sale  or  changing  the  name,  but 
tor  not  making  the  fact  known  as  required.  He  never  did 
return  with  the  ship,  and  consequently  did  not  violate  the 
statute,  and  the  question  of  forfeiture  is  out.  of  the  case  alto- 
gether. 
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"Supposing  the  conveyance  of  the  ship  to  Carrie  to  have 
been  null  and  void,  yet  can  the  complainants  be  allowed  to 
urge  the  invalidity  and  designed  collusion  of  their  own  acts! 
Are  they  estopped  from  denying  the  force  and  virtue  of  their 
own  deed?  They  certainly  would  be  if  thereby  the  rights  and 
interests  of  third  parties  were  to  be  affected.  If  the  transfer 
of  the  ship  to  the  British  flag  had  been  a  wrongful  and  illegal 
act,  it  might  be  the  safer  course  to  leave  the  parties  to  reap 
the  consequences  of  their  folly  or  their  crime.  But,  looking  to 
all  the  consequences,  and  the  animus  as  we  are  able  to  judge 
of  it  by  the  testimony,  we  do  not  think  the  law  of  estoppel  ap- 
plies in  this  case.  There  are  no  third  parties  whose  rights  are 
to  be  affected  by  the  denial  by  the  complainants  of  the  valid- 
ity of  the  transfer  to  Ourrie.  There  is  not  estoppel  as  against 
Ourrie.  Ourrie  is  not  here  to  plead  such  estoppel,  and  we  are 
not  called  on  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  protect  the  rights  of  him, 
a  British  subject.  Bouvier,  in  his  Law  Dictionary,  defines 
estoppel  : 

'' '  Where  a  fact  has  been  admitted  or  asserted  for  the  purpose  of  infla- 
encing  the  condaot  or  deriving  a  benefit  from  another,  so  that  it  can  not  be 
denied  without  a  breach  of  good  faith,  the  law  enforces  the  rule  of  good 
morals  as  a  rule  of  policy,  and  precludes  the  party  from  repudiating  his 
representations  or  denying  the  truth  of  his  admissions.  »  •  «  xhe 
principle  has  come  to  be  applied  in  all  ctises  where  one,  by  words  or  con- 
duct, willfully  causes  another  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  certain  state 
of  things,  and  induces  him  to  act  on  that  belief,  or  to  alter  his  own  private 
position.' 

"The  same  ^octvinQoi  estoppel  as  laid  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  Van  Rensselaer  vs.  Kearney 
(11  Howard,  297),  seems  to  be  specially  applicable  in  the  cases 
before  us.    Mr.  Justice  Nelson  then  said : 

^'^  Estoppel  bars  the  truth  only  in  the  case  where  itH  utterance  would 
convict  the  party  of  a  previous  faLsehood;  would  be  the  denial  of  a  pre- 
vious affirmation  upon  the  faith  of  which  persons  had  dealt  and  plodced 
their  credit  or  expended  their  money.  It  is  a  doctrine,  therefore,  when 
properly  understood  and  applied,  that  concludes  the  ti*nth  in  order  to  pre- 
vent fraud  and  falsehood,  and  imposes  silence  on  a  party  only  when,  in 
conscience  and  honesty,  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  speak. 

''  'The  doctrine  as  to  estoppel  declares  the  truth  only  in  the  case  where 
its  utterance  would  convict  the  party  of  a  previous  falsehood,  upon  the 
faith  of  which  persons  had  dealt,  pledged  their  credit,  or  expended  their 
money.' 

**  Ourrie  is  not  within  tlie  category  of  this  doctrine,  even  if 
he  were  a  party  contestant  here,  which  he  is  not.  So  far  from 
being  misled  by  falsehood  or  breach  of  faith,  he  was  a  willing 
party  to  the  transaction.  There  is  a  concurrence  of  decisions 
in  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union  in  favor  of  the  doctrine 
that  no  one  can  plead  the  acts  or  declarations  of  another  by 
way  of  estoppel^  except  where  he  has  himself  been  misled  or 
deceived  thereby. 

^^The  complainants  are  not  estopped  as  against  the  United 
States.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  not  misled  or  deceived  the 
United  States.  In  the  second  place,  the  United  States  does 
not  occupy  the  position  of  a  party  litigant,  with  rival  interests 
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to  defend,  but  rather  the  position  of  a  *  respondent '  to  an 
appeal  to  its  protection  in  a  transaction  where  the  complain- 
ants suffered  loss,  in  an  effort  to  protect  its  commercial  marine 
against  a  public  enemy. 

"The  cases  cited  to  prove  that  a  colorable  transfer  to  a 
foreign  flag  can  not  be  relied  upon  to  save  a  vessel  from  con- 
demnation by  a  prize  court  do  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  apply  in 
the  cases  before  us.  In  the  case  of  the  Margaret  (9  Wheat.  421), 
the  transfer  was  to  the  Spanish  flag,  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  evading  the  Spanish  revenue  laws,  which  involved  a  loss  of 
money  to  the  Government  of  Spain.  Mr.  Justice  Story  said 
well  in  that  case : 

'* 'There  is  certainly  uotliing  in  this  record  that  shows  that  the  inten- 
tion might  not  also  have  been  to  evade  the  American  revenue  laws;  for 
the  obvious  purpose  of  keeping  the  Spanish  master  and  papers  on  board 
was  to  assume  the  American  character  in  our  ports,  and  to  reassume  the 
Spanish  character  on  the  next  voyage,  so  that  the  parties  might  obtain 
the  fullest  benefit  of  the  double  papers/ 

**  The  question  was,  whether  the  vessel  was  forfeited  to  the 
government  under  the  act  of  1792.  The  rights  of  third  parties 
were  involved.  The  proceeding  was  *  against  the  principles  of 
sound  policy — founded  in  fraud — and  in  contravention  of  a 
positive  provision  of  law.'  In  such  a  case,  of  course,  the  par- 
ties defendant  were  not  allowed  to  plead  the  invalidity  of  their 
own  acts. 

"In  the  case  of  the  Fortuna  (1  Dods.  Adm.  Kep.  87),  the 
sale  was  by  an  American  owner  to  a  Portuguese,  with  a  view 
to  fitting  her  out  as  a  slave  ship.  She  was  confiscated  on  the 
ground  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  having  de- 
clared the  slave  trade  to  be  beyond  the  pale  of  national  pro- 
tection, the  sham  sale  of  the  vessel  was  void  because  of  the 
criminality  of  the  purpose  intended. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  William  Bagalley  (5  Wallace,  410),  the 
vessel  was  captured  in  an  attempt  to  run  the  blockade  at 
Mobile.  She  was  sailing  under  the  Confederate  flag,  and  the 
court  simply  refused  to  recognize  the  intervention  of  a  part 
owner  of  the  vessel,  who  had  remained  loyal  during  the  war. 

"In  the  case  of  the  Success  (1  Dods.  Adm.  Eep.  131),  the 
vessel  was  condemned  for  a  violation  of  the  British  orders  in 
council  of  January  1810,  w^hich  prohibited  intercourse  between 
all  ports  from  which  British  ships  were  excluded.  She, was 
captured  while  prosecuting  a  voyage  from  Gottenburg  to 
Malmo,  under  the  Swedish  flag;  and  the  evidence  showed 
that  the  cargo  and  a  moiety  of  the  ship  was  Swedish  property, 
and  the  other  moiety  was  British  property. 

"  In  these  cases  mentioned,  all  of  which  were  prize  cases,  the 
condemnation  was  not  by  way  of  punishment  or  forfeiture  for  the 
desertion  of  one  flag  and  the  seeking  the  protection  of  another. 
The  courts  simply  declared  that  they  could  not,  by  a  fictitious 
transfer  of  the  property  and  change  of  flag,  avoid  the  respon- 
sibility that  would  attach  to  them  in  their  original  character; 
that  when  engaged  in  or  preparing  to  commit  any  unlawful 
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act,  or  to  impinge  upon  the  rights  of  others,  all  such  collusive 
and  deceptive  transfers  for  the  objects  mentioned  should  avail 
nothing  before  prize  courts. 

"  Even  admitting  the  sale  of  the  ship  from  Captain  Pike  to 
Currie  was  valid  and  binding,  and  that  the  complainants  are 
estopped  from  pleading  the  nullity  of  the  sale  and  the  invalidity 
of  the  transfer,  still  it  seems  that  the  complainants,  in  virtue  of 
the  mortgage,  accompanied  by  unqualilied  power  of  attorney  and 
possession,  must  be  regarded  as  the  legal  owners  of  the  ship. 

^'  The  well-recognized  policy  of  the  law,  resting  on  an  unin- 
terrupted series  of  decisions,  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  mort- 
gagees in  possession.  If  the  deed  from  Pike  to  Currie  was 
valid,  the  mortgage  from  Currie  to  Pike  must  also  have  been 
valid.  Mr.  Justice  Strong,  in  the  case  of  Brobst  V8.  Brock 
(10  Wallace,  619),  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  thus 
expounds  the  doctrine  of  the  effect  of  mortgage: 

'^  'As  between  the  partien  to  the  instrument  or  their  privies,  it  is  a  f^rant 
which  operates  to  transmit  the  legal  title  to  the  mortgagee,  and  leaves  to 
the  mortgagor  only  a  right  to  redeem.  •  •  *  Courts  of  eciuity  as  fully 
as  courts  of  law  have  always  regarded  the  legal  title  to  be  in  the  mortga- 
gee until  redemption.' 

"True,  this  case  involved  the  title  to  real  property,  but  the 
lawJeans  still  more  favorably  to  mortgagees  in  i)ossession  of 
personal  property.  The  books  abound  with  cases  that  recog- 
nize a  mortgagee  in  possession  as  the  legal  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  as  entitled  to  the  rights  and  privileges,  and  liable  to 
the  duties  and  responsibilities,  of  ownership.  The  mortgagee 
of  a  ship  may  take  out  a  register  in  his  own  name,  and  even 
before  delivery,  and  may  exercise  the  rights  of  ownership.  A 
mortgagee  of  a  ship  may  maintain  an  action  of  replevin  against 
an  attaching  creditor,  and  also  against  one  claiming  to  have 
purchased  from  the  mortgagor.  A  mortgagee  of  personal 
property  may  maintain  trespass  against  a  stranger  who  takes 
it  from  the  i)ossession  of  the  mortgagor,  even  in  cases  where 
the  debt  is  not  yet  due,  and  has  not  come  into  the  mortgagee's 
possession,  and  even  where  the  mortgage  is  not  recorded.  (See 
the  following  cases:  De  Mattos  vs,  Gibson,  1  Johnson  and 
Hemming,  79  Eug.  Chanc.  Kep.;  Weston  r«.Penniman,l  Mason 
U.  S.  Circuit  Rep.  306;  Ring  vs.  Franklin,  2  Hall  N.  Y.  Rep.  1  j 
Esson  V8.  Tarbell,  9  Cushing's  Mass.  Rep.  407;  Harding  vs. 
Coburn,  12  Metcalf's  Mass.  Rep.  333.) 

**The  above  decisions  clearly  show  that  even  if  the  deed  to 
Currie  was  binding,  still  the  legal  title  was  in  the  complain- 
ants, as  mortgages  in  possession,  and  that  as  such  they  pos- 
sess all  the  rights  and  remedies  recognized  as  pertaining  to 
absolute  ownership.  In  a  late  case  decided  in  England  it  was 
held  where  a  ship  was  mortgaged  to  secure  a  loan  from  the 
mortgagee  to  the  owner,  that  by  reason  of  the  mortgage  the 
mortgagee  became  the  rightful  owner  of  the  ship.  (See  Dick- 
erson  vs.  Kitchen,  8  Ellis  &  Blackburn,  789.)  This  was  in  con- 
formity with  the  settled  doctrine  in  such  cases.    In  the  case  of 
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VVestenlell  vfi.  Dale  (see  7  Term  Kep.  312),  Lord  Kenyon  held 
tljiit— 

"'As  to  the  cases  respectint;  a  mortgagee  of  a  ship,  whether  in  or  oat  of 
possession,  tie  is  the  legal  owner,  and  uinst  be  so  considered  in  a  court  of 
law,  notwithstanding  bis  title  is  subject  to  equitable  interests.' 

"The  fact  that  Captaiu  Pike,  in  his  own  right  and  as  the 
agent  of  others,  with  full  powers,  was  in  the  actual  and  peace- 
able possession  of  the  vessel  when  she  was  destroyed,  gives 
him  a  status  as  complainant  before  this  court — as  it  would 
have  given  him  the  right  to  maintain  an  action  for  any  tort 
against  the  ship.  (See  Gelston  m,  Hoyt,  13  Johnson,  N.  Y. 
Rep.  561.) 

"As  to  the  effect  of  a  mortgage  upon  freight,  the  principle 
is  well  recognized  in  the  English  courts  that  a  mortgage  of  a 
ship  carries  with  it  the  freight,  and  the  mortgagee  intervening 
by  taking  possession  before  the  freight  becomes  payable,  is  en- 
titled as  against  the  mortgagor  or  his  assignee  in  bankruptcy. 
(See  Rusden  vs.  Pope,  3  Law  Register  Exchequer  Rep.  269, 37 
ditto,  137.) 

"The  counsel  for  the  United  States  in  his  forcible  argument, 
and  also  in  his  very  able  brief  tiled  in  these  cases,  takes  the 
ground  that  the  entire  proceeding,  first  of  a  pretended  sale 
from  Pike  to  Ourrie,  and  then  of  a  mortgage  from  Ourrie  to 
the  complainants,  was  irregular,  illegal,  according  to  British 
law,  and  an  attempted  fraud  upon  the  British  Grovernment, 
and  therefore  should  not  receive  relief  or  countenance  from  this 
court.  He  earnestly  urges  the  points  that  ships  belonging  to 
British  subjects  must  be  registered  under  the  merchant-ship- 
ping act  in  order  to  be  recognized  as  British  ships;  that  in 
order  to  obtain  such  registration  the  person  applying  must  sub- 
scribe a  declaration,  denying  that  any  alien  holds  any  legal  or 
beneficial  interest  in  such  vessel;  that  no  notice  of  any  trust, 
express,  implied,  or  constructive,  shall  be  recorded  or  entered 
by  the  registrar;  that  the  movement  to  procure  fraudulent 
documents  and  get  the  ship  registered  as  a  British  ship,  when 
there  was  no  intention,  in  fact,  ot  changing  her  American 
character,  involved  conspiracy  and  combination  to  override 
the  law  and  impose  a  simulated  British  ship  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain;  and  that  it'  the  whole  facts  of  the  case 
should  be  exposed  upon  a  proceeding  to  enforce  such  a  mort- 
gage in  a  British  court,  the  mortgage  would  be  at  once  de- 
clared a  fraud  on  British  law.  Admitting  all  this  to  be  true, 
yet,  with  all  deference  to  the  learned  counsel  for  the  United 
States,  1  do  not  see  how  that  should  affect  the  status  of  the 
applicants  before  this  court.  They  may  have  blundered;  they 
may  have  acted  illegally,  judging  from  a  British  standpoint, 
but  are  we  called  on  to  take  judicial  cognizance  of  these  facts? 
Conspiracy  and  combination  to  defraud  is  a  judicial  fact,  the 
result  of  investigation  and  trial.  Ko  such  stigma  as  that  sup- 
jiosed  has  been  put  on  the  acts  of  the  complainants  by  any 
5627— Vol.  3 16 
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court — no  such  annulment  of  the  mortgage.  Was  their  loss  of 
the  ship  owing  to  the  facts  of  the  sale  and  mortgage!  Was  it 
not  owing  to  other  causes  altogether  extraneous  to  the  nego- 
tiations between  Pike  and  Currief 

^^  The  counsel  for  the  United  States  admits  that  the  sale  of 
the  ship  to  Currie  by  Pike  was  a  valid  sale,  as  against  the 
vendors,  and  that  it  transferred  the  right  of  property  in  the 
ship  to  a  British  subject.  He  also  admits  that  ^  as  against 
Currie  the  mortgage  uiight  be  maintained  upon  the  doctrine  of 
estoppel.'  Although  the  mortgage  was  not  registered,  that 
was  not  material  as  against  Currie,  and  it  has  not  been  set 
aside  in  any  British  court  for  illegality.  Although  the  mort- 
gage may  not  have  been  recorded  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  British  statute,  that  could  not  affect  its  validity 
as  between  Pike  and  Currie,  or  enable  anyone  but  subsequent 
mortgagees,  purchasers,  or  creditors  to  contest  the  force  of  the 
mortgage,  although  it  may  not  have  been  recorded.  (See 
Kent's  Com.  vol.  4,  p.  1(58,  12th  edition.) 

"Although  the  British  shipping  act  required  that  the  regis- 
tration of  the  ship,  as  a  British  ship,  should  have  been  done 
with  all  due  forms  and  conditions,  still  the  neglect  of  such 
registration,  while  it  might  deprive  the  ship  of  certain  rights, 
privileges,  and  advantages  appertaining  to  lawfully  registered 
ships,  could  not  atte(;t  the  question  of  the  right  of  property 
under  the  sale  and  mortgage.  Shall  we  summarily  dismiss  the 
complainants  because  they  may  have  blundered  into  a  neglect 
or  violation  of  British  law,  while  endeavoring  to  avoid  the 
misfortune  that  has  brought  them  as  petitioners  to  our  bar! 

"Stress  has  been  laid  by  the  United  States  counsel  upon  the 
fact  that  prize  courts  look  with  disfavor  on  mortgages  and  other 
beneficial  interests,  set  up  to  captured  property;  and  he  cites 
the  cases  of  the  Hampton  (5  Wall.,  372),  the  Aina  (Spink's 
Eccles.  and  Adm.  Kep.  315),  the  Ida  (Spink's  do.  3,'il),  the 
Maria  (11  Moore's  Privy  Council  Rep.  271),  the  Amy  War- 
wick (2  Sprague,  150),  to  sustain  the  position.  That  is  all 
very  true,  and  for  the  reason  that  prize  courts  cannot  stop  to 
investigate  all  the  niceties  and  details  of  beneficial  interests  in 
captured  property.  They  interfere  with  and  inii)inge  upon  the 
rights  of  others,  captors  in  prize  cases. 

"Chancellor  Kent  (vol.  1,  page  87)  says:  <lf  prize  courts 
were  to  open  the  door  to  equitable  claims,  there  would  be  no 
end  to  discussion  and  imposition.'  In  the  case  of  Hampton  (5 
Wall.  372)  Mr.  Justice  Miller  says: 

**  'If  the  claim  of  a  mortgage ;  were  once  admitted  in  thcKe  coiirtB,  there 
would  he  an  end  of  all  prize  condeinnatioiiH.  As  soon  an  a  war  wan  threat- 
ened, the  owners  of  vossbIh  and  cargoes  which  mit;ht  he  90  HJtuated  as  to 
be  subject  to  a  capture  would  only  ha .  e  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum  of  muney 
on  them  by  bona  fide  mortgages  to  indemnify  them  in  cases  of  such  capture? 

"It  is  not  because  the  admiralty  courts  have  any  special 
spite  against  mortgagees 2>€r  ne,  but  because  it  would  be  impos- 
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sible  to  preserve  the  old  landmarks  of  the  prize-court  system, 
and  to  preserve  aud  enforce  the  laws  regulating  captare,  if  the 
prize  courts  had  to  take  cognizance  of  and  settle  vexed  ques- 
tions of  equitable  interests  constantly  arising.  But  the  same 
reason  does  not  apply  in  this  court.  Because  prize  courts 
eschew  discrimination  between  absolute  ownership  and  mort- 
gages and  equitable  interests,  is  no  reason  why  this  court 
should  look  oil  them  with  disfavor  or  impatience.  There  is  no 
reason  why  this  court  should  adopt,  as  the  standard  of  its  duty 
or  the  measure  of  its  generosity,  the  principles  by  which  prize 
courts  regulate  their  action  on  the  subject  of  mortgage. 

<^  We  4lo  not  think  we  could  do  strict  justice  to  those  persons 
whom  it  was  the  purpose  of  Congress  to  relieve,  by  adhering 
technically  to  the  principles  governing  the  admiralty  courts, 
whether  by  *  instance' jurisdiction  in  time  of  peace,  or  ^  prize' 
jurisdiction  in  time  of  war.  While  keeping  within  the  linUts 
of  'the  principles  of  law'  in  admiralty,  wherever  applicable, 
we  are  constantly  in  danger  of  insensibly  falling  into  the  rigid 
technicality,  which  is  inevitable  for  their  guidance  in  courts  of 
admiralty.  In  cases  arising  before  such  courts  there  are  indi- 
vidual parties  litigant,  whose  conflicting  rights  have  to  be  pro- 
tected and  adjudicated.  In  prize  courts  the  rights  of  captors 
have  to  be  protected;  and  behind  all  personal  rights  involved 
there  are  certiiin  great  elementary  principles  of  sectional  ix)licy 
and  sectional  interests  that  every  maritime  and  commercial 
country  must  scrupulously  guard  and  maintain. 

''  In  this  court  our  duties  are  somewhat  peculiar.  After  dis- 
charging a  great  and  important  trust,  our  task  will  be  ended, 
and  we  shall  become  functi  officio.  Here  there  are  no  individ- 
ual parties  litigant,  whose  conflicting  rights  have  to  be  weighed 
with  so  much  exactitude.  The  government  allows  itself  to  be 
sued  as  an  act  of  grace.  It  invites  the  citizen  to  its  protecting 
generosity.  To  be  sure,  it  demands  that  the  great  landmarks 
of  the  law  must  be  kept  in  sight;  otherwise  we  would  not  be  a 
court,  and  our  decisions  would  lack  uniformity  and  system. 
But  within  the  purview  of  the  'principles  of  law'  we  are  to  de- 
cide according  to  *the  merits  of  the  several  cases.'  These  last 
quoted  words  are  not  unmeaning.  They  are  not  put  there  as  a 
mere  platitude. 

**There  are  many  cases  in  the  admiralty  reports  which  are 
so  variant  in  their  conclusions  (although  based  on  concurrent 
principles  of  law)  that  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  conform  our 
decisions  to  those  in  prize  cases  we  should  find  ourselves  in 
endless  confusion.  In  many  cases  (viz,  the  Vigila7itiaj  1  C 
Hob.  13;  the  Vrow  Elizabeth^  5  C.  liob.  2;  the  Vrow  Anna 
Catherina^  5  C.  Rob.  167;  the  Fortuna^  1  Dodson,  87;  the  Suc- 
cess^ 1  Dodson,  130)  the  courts  of  admiralty  have  decided 
that  a  ship  captured,  sailing  under  the  flag  and  papers  of  an 
alien  enemy,  shall  abide  the  consequences  of  its  own  act;  that 
it  shall  not  be  allowed  to  disclaim  and  ignore  the  nationalitjy^ 
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of  its  own  selection;  that  the  party  who  takes  the  benefit  of 
the  flag  and  pass  of  another  country  is  bound  by  them,  when 
they  turn  to  his  disadvantage.  On  the  otlier  hand,  there  are 
many  cases  reported  (viz,  tlie  Bcmon^  1  C.  liob.  I;  the  Embden^ 
1  0.  Kob.  17;  the  Endranght,  1  C.  Rob.  20;  the  Omnihns,  G 
C.  Rob.  71)  where  ships  ostensibly  transferred  to  neutrals, 
and  sailing  under  neutral  flags,  with  neutral  do<*unients,  yet 
really  belonging  to  alien  enemies,  have  been  condemned  as  be- 
longing to  the  real  and  not  the  assumed  nationality.  In  such 
cases  the  court  not  only  allowed  but  favored  and  encouraged 
evidence  to  show  that  the  transfer  was  fraudulent  and  simu- 
lated, and  therefore  not  to  be  regarded. 

'*Now,  which  rule  shall  this  court  follow  in  deciding  cases 
before  us?  Shall  we  say  that  inasmuch  as  Ga[)tain  Pike 
changed  his  flag  of  his  own  accord,  at  the  hazard  of  conse- 
quences, he  shall  not  now  be  allowed  to  repudiate  his  own  act, 
and  prove  to  us  the  sale  was  a  simulated  one,  and  that  his 
ship  continued  in  fact  to  be  an  American  ship,  notwithstand- 
ing the  collusive  sale!  Or  shall  we  decide,  in  conformity  with 
the  other  class  of  cases,  that  the  pretended  sale,  being  a  sham 
and  disguise  for  temporary  security,  was  no  sale  at  all,  and  the 
ship  continued  to  be  an  American  ship?  We  think  we  should 
not  be  governed  by  either  class  of  decisions,  so  far  as  award- 
ing judgment  is  concerned.  We  fully  admit  the  soundness  of 
these  decisions,  most  of  which  were  by  that  great  judge,  Sir 
William  Scott,  as  applicable  in  the  cases  as  presented  before 
him.  We  also  admit  there  is  really  no  inconsistency  in  the 
decisions  upon  these  two  classes  of  cases,  although  variant  in 
their  results.  They  were  both  right,  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  established  principles  governing  prize-court  adju- 
dications. But  we  are  not  sitting  as  a  prize  court.  Let  ns 
suppose  a  case  by  way  of  illustration.  The  Confederate  States 
were  recognized  as  entitled  to  belligerent  rights  by  the  Euro- 
pean powers.  Suppose  the  Confederate  States  had  been  at 
war  with  Great  Britain,  instead  of  the  United  States,  and  had 
captured  the  Martahan  as  a  British  ship;  suppose  she  hail  had 
the  benefit  of  a  prize  court  before  which  to  carry  her  i>rize«, 
and  suppose  we  had  composed  that  court.  According  to  the 
principles  of  law  applicable  in  such  cases,  we  would  have  had 
to  condemn  her  as  lawful  prize.  W^e  should  have  bad  to  say 
to  Captain  Pike,  'You  selected  your  nationality  and  your  flag; 
it  has  got  you  into  trouble;  we  can  not  allow  you  to  repudiate 
your  own  deliberate  act,  and  therefore  we  shall  not  entertain 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  vessel  was  transferred  to  the 
British  flag  collusively  or  in  good  faith.' 

"On  the  other  hand,  suppose  the  Martahan,  captured  as  she 
was,  as  an  American  ship,  notwithstanding  her  British  flag 
and  her  British  register.  I  suppose  we  would,  without  doubt, 
have  condemned  her  as  a  lawful  prize  to  the  Confederate 
States  steamer,  the  Alabama,  and  have  admitted  testimony  to 
prove  that  she  was  in  fact  au  American  ship,  aud  that  the 
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transfer  to  the  British  flag  was  a  mei  e  pretense  and  attempted 
deceit. 

"But,  I  repeat,  we  are  not  sitting  as  a  prize  court.  We 
have  no  crowd  of  captors  clamoring  for  their  shares  of  the 
prize  money  and  reminding  us  of  the  decisions  in  cases  of 
capture.  The  warning  and  admonition  we  hear  is  that  of  a 
beneficent  aiul  paternal  government,  saying  to  us,  ^ Don't  dis- 
regard the  great  principles  of  law,  on  which  our  tree  institu- 
tions re'y  for  safety,  but  within  that  condition  we  confide  in 
your  sound  discretion  and  your  sense  of  justice  to  distribute 
this  fund,  with  a  view  to  the  merits  of  the  several  cases.' 

"This  court  w  ill  not  lay  down  any  standard  of  moral  delin- 
quency or  shortcoming  which  may  affect  the  capacity  of  any- 
one to  appear  before  us  as  complainant.  Whether  Stevens 
and  others,  in  their  eager  effort  to  avoid  danger,  may  have 
complicated  their  affairs  and  jeopardized  their  interests, 
whether  a  British  court  might  have  pronounced  the  simulated 
sale  and  subsequent  mortgage  as  an  attempt  to  defraud  and 
swindle  British  law  and  British  interests,  are  questions  with 
which  this  court  has  nothing  to  do. 

"The  argument  that  ]>rize  courts  will  not  recognize  the  dis- 
tinction bet\^een  legal  and  equitable  interests,  or  allow  any 
such  rival  claims  to  interfere  with  their  action  in  proceeding 
to  condemnation  of  the  vessel  or  cargo  of  an  enemy,  proves 
too  nmcli  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  introduced.  It  shows 
that  prize  courts  make  no  distinction  between  mortgagees  and 
original  owners;  in  fact,  that  mortgagees  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  owners. 

"  If  mortgagees  are  liable  to  the  same  responsibilities  and 
dangers  involved  in  capture  as  the  original  owners,  they  cer- 
tainly should  be  entitled  to  the  same  measure  ot  remuneration 
and  redress  from  any  party  bound  to  afford  such  remuneration 
and  redress.  Was  not  Great  Britain  as  much  bound  to  make 
redress  to  an  American  mortgagee  that  suffere<l  from  the  dep- 
redations of  the  Alabama  upon  the  mortgaged  proj)erty  as  to 
an  American  mortgagor!  The  question  is,  Who  suffered  loss! 
If  the  effort  of  Stevens  &  Co.  to  save  their  property  by  means 
of  transfer  and  mortgage  resulted  in  failure,  and  the  loss  was 
occasioned  by  the  <lefault  or  connivance  of  (ireat  Britain, 
was  not  Great  Britain  bound  to  make  remuneration  to  them  in 
common  with  other  sufferers! 

"This  claim  of  Stevens  and  others  was,  in  due  form,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  State;  was  by  that  Department 
laid  before  the  arbitrators  at  Geneva;  was,  in  common  with 
other  claims,  subjected  to  the  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  representa- 
tives of  Great  Britain,  and  never  was  objected  to,  as  Was  the 
claim  of  John  Burns,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  British  sub- 
ject. They  interposed  no  objection  on  the  score  of  the  vessel 
having  been  sold  to  Currie,  and  was  therefore  the  property  of 
a  British  subject.  (See  4 tli  volume  Claims  of  the  United  States 
against  Great  Britain,  and  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
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Board  of  Trade,  Schedule  C,  page  103  of  British  Counter 
Case.) 

^^In  the  cases  before  us,  it  is  not  denied  that  the  parties  com- 
plainant were,  loyal  during  and  through  the  war.  It  is  not 
denied  that  they  have  never  received  compensation  from  any 
other  quarter.  It  is  not  denied  that  tbey  suffered  loss  directly 
resulting  from  damage  caused  by  the  insurgent  cruiser,  the 
Alabama;  but  it  Is  denied  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  premises.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  is  the  only  means  afforded  them  of  invoking 
that  protection  in  the  premises.  It  was  because  it  was  impos- 
sible, under  the  circumstances,  for  the  United  States  to  protect 
them  that  the  loss  occurred.  It  was  because  of  this  impossi- 
bility to  obtain  protection  from  their  own  government  that  they 
resorted  to  this  pretended  sale  and  transfer  to  a  foreign  liag. 
The  doctrine  is  laid  down  by  Vattel  (book  2,  chapter  6)  that — 

**  *  Whoever  useH  a  citizen  ill  indirectly  offends  the  stnte,  wbich  is  bound 
to  protect  this  citizen;  and  tbe  sovereign  of  the  latter  Khonld  avengo  his 
wrongs,  piiniKh  the  aggressor,  and,  if  possible,  obliire  bini  to  make  full 
reparation,  since  otherwise  the  citizen  would  not  attain  tho  great  end  of 
the  civil  association,  which  is  safety.' 

'<The  protection  sought  before  this  court  is  against  the  act  of 
a  public  enemy,  against  which  the  United  States  could  not 
afford  protection  at  the  time.  Did  the  parties  forfeit  this  right 
to  protection  because  of  the  transfer  to  another  flag  under  a 
pretended  sale,  or  because  the  vessel  no  longer  had  an 
American  register!  We  think  not.  They  still  preserved  their 
characters  as  American  citizens,  and  the  protection  of  their 
government  still  enured  to  them  to  be  extended  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  and  in  the  only  possible  way.  By  the  usage  of 
nations,  cruisers  are  allowed,  in  war,  to  resort  to  stratagem  in 
order  to  make  a  capture,  and  so  a  vessel  pursued  does  not  com- 
promise her  rights  or  her  nationality  by  running  up  a  false  flag 
or  using  simulated  papers  or  adopting  other  devices  in  order  to 
escape  capture.  As  to  the  effect  of  registration  Chief  Justice 
Manstield  (in  Cheminant  r«.  Pierson,  4  Taunt.  357)  said: 

'"The  register  is  not  a  document  required  by  the  law  of  nations,  as 
expressive  of  a  ship's  national  character/ 

"In  Smithes  Mercantile' Law  (p.  143-4)  it  is  said  that — 

''  'No  ship  is  required  to  bo  re>;istered,  registry  being  only  necessary  to 
confer  privileges  on  that  particular  ship.' 

"Parsons,  in  his  Maritime  Law  (vol.  1,  p.  39),  says: 

"  *  The  law  is  unwilling  to  recognize  in  the  fact  of  registration  any  other 
efficiency  than  that  of  imparting  certain  privileges,  or  to  permit  the  absence 
of  that  registration  to  have  any  other  eliect  than  merely  to  prevent  these 
privileges  from  attaching  to  the  ship/ 

"Chancellor  Kent  (see  Kent's  Com.  vol.  3,  p.  146): 

"  'The  registry  is  not  a  document  required  by  the  laws  of  nations.  The 
registry  acts  are  to  be  considered  as  forms  of  local  or  municipal  institutions 
for  purt>ose8  of  public  policy.' 
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"Attorney-General  Gushing,  in  an  official  opinion,  says  (see 
6th  Attorney-Generals'  Opinions,  p.  649) : 

'"The  statates  do  not  require  a  vessel  to  be  registered  or  enrolled;  ant! 
if  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  she  is  American  property, 
andpoesetised  of  all  the  general  rights  of  any  propert}''  of  an  American/ 

"And,  further,  Mr.  Gushing  says  (page  652),  when  speaking 
of  the  right  of  an  American  citizen  to  purchase  and  own  a 
foreign  ship : 

"  'The  ship  so  purchased  becomes  entitled  to  bear  the  flag  and  receive 
the  protection  of  the  United  States.' 

"And  this  without  any  reference  to  registration. 

"It  thus  seems  that  the  complainants,  whether  continuing 
to  be  the  absolute  owners  in  consequence  of  the  invalidity  of 
the  fictitious  sale,  or  whether,  as  mortgagees  in  possession, 
with  unlimited  authority,  whether  with  or  without  any  regis- 
ter, owned  property  in  the  Texan  Star;  tliat  that  property 
was  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States;  that  this  prop- 
erty was  lost  to  them  from  damage  directly  resulting  from  the 
act  of  the  Gonfederate  cruiser;  that  the  ship  was  destroyed  by 
the  Alabama  as  an  American  ship,  and  as  the  property  of 
American  owners;  and  therefore  the  complainants  come  within 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Gongress  providing  for  distribu- 
tion under  the  Geneva  award. 

"As  to  any  shortcomings  of  Captain  Pike  and  the  other  com- 
plainants, on  the  score  of  patriotism — as  to  whether  they  pre- 
ferred to  save  their  gallant  bark,  that  had  so  often  braved  the 
hurricane  and  the  tempest,  rather  than  see  her  converted  into 
a  bonfire  upon  the  ocean — that  is  a  matter  of  sentiment,  which, 
sitting  as  judges,  we  dare  not  entertain.  While  we  might  as 
individuals  admire  that  defiant  patriotism  which  would  rush 
into  the  very  jaws  of  danger  rather  than  attempt  by  circum- 
vention to  delude  a  public  enemy,  yet  in  the  absence  of  all 
proof  tending  to  show  any  ignoble  or  unworthy  motive,  in  the 
exercise  of  charity  we  might  not  be  unable  to  impute  to  Gap- 
tain  Pike  a  praiseworthy  object  in  trying  to  protect  by  indi- 
rection a  portion  of  the  commercial  marine  of  his  country 
where  he  was  utterly  powerless  to  resist  by  force. 

"  Ever  since  JEso\y  wrote  the  fable  of  the  oak  and  the  reed, 
it  has  been  regarded  as  the  part  of  wisdom  to  bow  to  the  storm 
that  can  not  be  safely  resisted.  Owing  to  one  of  these  peculiar 
contingencies  that  arise  in  the  history  of  nations,  our  commer- 
cial marine  was  in  danger  of  being  swept  from  the  seas;  and 
that  result  was,  in  great  measure,  prevented  by  a  resort  for 
protection  to  a  foreign  tlag.  Those  who  navigate  ships  in  com- 
mercial ventures  are  scarcely  actuated  by  ])urely  patriotic 
impulses.  Private  gain  is  the  leading  object.  True,  it  is  a 
pursuit  where  private  gain  and  national  power  go  hand  in  hand. 
May  it  not  be  that  there  is  as  much  patriotism  in  trying  to  save 
a  nation^s  commercial  wealth  by  deceiving  the  enemy  as  by 
defying  him,  where  personal  prowess  can  avail  nothing?    We 
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may  admire  the  stoical  firmness  of  a  Sca^vola,  who  thrust  his 
haud  into  the  flames  to  be  consumed,  by  way  of  showing  to  the 
public  enemy  his  defiant  resentment  and  unforgiving  resolu- 
tion, while  i)rudeiice  might  suggest  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  wiser  to  preserve  his  hand,  with  which  to  strike  for  his 
country  at  a  more  auspicious  day.  Abraham  did  not  forfeit 
the  blessings  under  the  covenant  of  the  promise  because  he 
assumed  for  Sara  the  disguise  of  being  his  sister,  that  he  might 
thereby  deceive  the  Kgyptiau  King  and  thus  secure  the  safety 
of  himself  and  the  honor  of  his  wife.  In  justice  to  Cajitain 
Pike  it  should  be  borne,  in  mind  that  he  was  not  acting  for 
himself  alone.  He  was  acting  in  a  fiduciary  character  for  oth- 
ers wiio  had  intrusted  to  him  their  interests,  and  whose  confi- 
:  denoe  he  possessed.  It  may  be  that,  while  it  wrung  his  heart 
with  anguish  to  repudiate  the  fiag  of  his  country,  even  tem- 
porarily, yet  that  he  felt  that  duty  to  others  reriuired  he  should 
do  everything  in  his  i)owei  t»»  have  their  property  from 
destruction. 

''We  render  judgments  in  favor  of  the  complainants  in  eiich 
case. 

"  Wells,  P.  J.,  and  Baldwin,  J.,  dissenting." 

On   the  question  of  the  exclusion  of  the 
ajMo    n  .«    u  -  ^ig^jjijj^ ^,f  British  subjects,  the  second  Alabama 

Claims  Court,  in  the  case  of  John  Ca^sidy  v. 
The  United  StttfeH^  No.  144,  departed  from  the  view  of  the  first 
court,  and  held  tiiat  such  claims  were  admissible.  The  court, 
Harlan,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion,  held  that  the  money  paid 
under  the  Geneva  award  *'be(5ame  the  pro])erty  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  sovereign  will  of 
Congres;"  that  '* Great  Britain  could  not  be  supposed  to  feel 
any  concern"  whether  the  money  *' should  be  put  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the  common  benefit  of  all 
its  citizens  or  distributed  in  whole  or  in  i)art  to  the  indi- 
vidual sufferers;"  and  that  "why  Great  Britain  should  feel 
offended  if  some  small  fraction  of  it  slumld  be  awarded  to  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain  resident  in  the  United  States  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  tlag  on  the  high  seas,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine.'' 

In  the  <;ase  of  John  McStea  v.  The  United 
^"1^6^*^  ^7«/.f.,   No.    1015,  Class   I.,  second   Alabama 

Claim's  Court,  a  claim  was  made  for  property 
destroyed  on  the  high  seas  by  a  Confe<leraie  cruiser.  It  ap- 
l)eared  that  the  claimant,  a  British  subject,  was  at  the  time 
(1864)  doing  business  in  New  Orleans  as  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  McStea  &  Value,  Value  acting  as  the  x)urchasing  member 
of  the  firm  in  New  York.     McStea  had  a  two-thirds  interest  in 
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the  partuersbip,  wliich  was  a  general  one,  and  claimed  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  value  of  the  property  destroyed,  no  claim  being 
made  for  his  copartner,  for  the  reason,  as  stated  by  the  only 
witness  in  the  case,  a  clerk  of  the  house,  that  'Mie  couhl  not 
swear  to  his  loyalty  to  the  United  States  Government."  The 
question  arose  as  to  whether  a  claim  for  partnership  property 
couhl  be  so  divided  where  the  disloyalty  of  one  or  more  of 
the  partners  was  alleged.  The  court  referred  to  the  case  of 
J.  Lemis  &  Co.  v.  The  United  Stateftj  Davis's  lieport,  109,  where 
a  claim  was  so  divided  on  proof  that  the  claimant  was  not 
responsible  for  the  disloyal  conduct  of  his  partner.  But  in 
the  present  case,  French,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
c<mrt,  said: 

'*  In  the  present  case  we  have  a  general  partnership  between 
two  persons,  continuing  during  the  whole  period  of  the  rebel- 
lion, Che  disloyalty  of  one  of  them  resting  upon  the  same  testi- 
mony as  the  neutrality  of  the  other;  the  alleged  disloyal 
partner  residing  all  the  time  in  New  York,  while  the  other 
remained  in  New  Orleans,  without  anything  from  which  the 
court  can  draw  a  conclusion  as  to  whether  the  disloyal  acts 
were  or  were  not  imputable  to  the  claimant,  except  the  general 
statement  of  a  third  person  (both  ])artners  being  alive  and 
not  testifying)  that  the  claimant  'remained  neutral'  during 
the  rebellion,  and  did  not,  to  his  knowledge,  aid  or  assist  the 
Confederates  in  any  way. 

"As  the  case  stands,  as  Wi4l  upon  the  evidence  presented  as 
upon  the  absence  of  testimony  easily  attainable  and  necessary 
to  establish  the  claimant's  right  to  recover,  we  think  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  the  disloyal  acts  of  V^alue  were  imputable  to 
McStea,  and  judgment  must  therefore  be  entered  for  the 
United  States." 

4.  Assignment  of  Claims. 

A  claim  was  made  (1)  for  $552.11,  with 
^ibo  ^9  "i^rest  at  5  per  cent,  from  November  7, 
1818,  the  sum  originally  due  Capt.  Manuel 
Antonio de  Aroiza,  a  Mexican,  for  salary;  and  (2)  for  $3,498.09, 
with  interest  at  5  per  cent,  from  December  25,  1816,  the  sum 
originally  due  Lieut.  Col.  Ygnacio  de  Aroiza,  also  a  Mexican, 
for  certain  supidies  furnished  to  the  Mexican  troops.  The 
Mexican  commissioners  contested  the  claim  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  within  the  comj)eteucy  of  the  commission,  since  it 
consisted  of  debts  originally  due  from  Mexico  to  its  citizens 
which  had  come  into  the  hands  of  the  American  claimants  by 
assignment. 
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The  umpire,  Jane  2, 1841,  decided  that  the  claim  coald  not 
be  entertaiued. 

Parrott  4'  Wxleon  v;  Mexico :  Commission  under  the  convention  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  April  11,  1839. 

The  foregoing  decision  was   discussed   in' 

siooom'B  Case,  another  case,  the  circumstances  of  which, 
however,  presented  somewhat  different  fea- 
tures.   These  circumstances  were  as  follows: 

In  1835  William  A.  Slocum,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
sent  a  cargo  of  dry  goods  to  Mexico  consigned  t^  his  agent, 
Thomas  Buchart,  of  Guaymas,  who  sold  them  to  Jos^  Elias,  a 
merchant  of  Arispi,  in  the  State  of  Sonora,  for  upwards  of 
$10,000.  In  payment  for  the  goods,  Buchart  received  and 
indorsed  over  to  Slocum  certain  drafts  which  the  State  of 
Sonora  had,  in  the  exercise  of  practically  sovereign  powers, 
issued  on  the  interior  customhouse  of  Guaymas.  As  a  por- 
tion of  the  revenues  of  the  State  was  pledged  for  the  payment 
of  such  drafts,  they  became  a  kind  of  circulating  medium  and 
were  used  as  a  substitute  for  money  in  commercial  dealings. 
The  primary  object  of  their  issuance  was  the  payment  of  debts 
in  the  civil  administration  of  the  State  government.  It  seems 
that  when  Buchart  received  the  drafts  in  question  from  Elias 
he  expected  to  obtain  payment  of  them  and  to  remit  the  pro- 
ceeds to  Slocum,  but  failing  to  do  so,  assigned  the  drafts  them- 
selves. By  this  transaction  Slocum,  as  it  was  maintained, 
became  **a  bona  fide  creditor  of  the  State  [of  Sonora]  to  the 
aggregate  amount"  of  the  drafts. 

While  the  transaction  between  SloCum,  Buchart,  and  Elias 
was  in  progress,  the  State  of  Sonora,  under  the  centralized 
government  established  by  the  Mexican  constitution  of  Octo- 
ber 27, 1835,  yielded  up  its  sovereign  powers  and  became  a 
constituent  part  of  the  Mexican  Republic.  It  was  alleged  by 
the  claimant  that  the  republic  expressly  assumed  the  debts 
of  the  States,  but  that  the  exigencies  of  the  Texan  revolt 
caused  the  diversion  of  the  revenues  to  another  object,  so  that 
the  drafts  were  not  paid. 

A  claim  having  been  made  for  the  payment  by  Mexico  of 
the  amount  of  the  drafts  assigned  to  Slocum,  the  Mexican 
commissioners  objected  to  the  claim  on  the  following  ground: 

^<  5th.  This  claim  arose  out  of  a  private  transaction  between 
Elias  and  Slocum,  and  became  a  debt  of  the  central  govern- 
ment of  Mexico  in  consequence  of  the  discontinuance  of  the 
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Bovereignty  of  the  States,  and  was  embraced  in  the  freneral 
debt  resnlting  from  particular  debts  contrjv<;ted  by  the  several 
States,  and  which  the  Government  of  Mexico  bas  acknowl- 
edged or  recognized,  without  having  hitherto  agreed  to  give  a 
preference  to  any  one  of  them,'' 

The  American  commissioners  in  reply  said : 

"  It  is  admitted  by  our  Mexican  colleagues  in  the  fifth  point 
of  their  statement  of  facts  that  the  claim  ^  became  a  debt  of  the 
central  government  of  MexicoJ  They  further  state  that  it  is 
embraced  in  the  general  debt  which  tlie  government  has  ^  ac- 
knowledged or  recognized.'  It  is  tlien  beyond  doubt  or  ques 
tion  a  claim  against  tbe  Republic  of  Mexico.  •  •  •  No 
reason  whatever  appears  on  the  statement  of  facts  made  by 
the  Mexican  commissioners  against  the  aUowance  of  the  claim 
by  the  board  unless  it  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  concluding  re- 
mark of  their  statement  of  facts — wliich  is  in  efifect  that  the 
Mexican  Government  ha^  not  hitherto  given  any  preference  to  any 
one  of  these  debts — that  is,  the  debts  of  the  States  previous  to 
their  being  consolidated  into  the  Mexican  Republic.  We  con- 
fess our  inability  to  draw  any  such  inference  from  such  a  fact 
if  it  were  established.  The  Mexican  Government  has  solemnly 
agreed  to  submit  all  the  claims  of  American  citizens  against 
her  to  this  board;  it  is  required  to  decide  them  according  to 
the  ])rinciples  of  justice,  etc.,  and  in  case  of  an  award  by 
the  board  or  tlie  umpire  against  her  she  agrees  to  satisfy  the 
award  i  n  a  particular  way.  Our  colleagues  intimated  that  this 
case  was  similar  to  that  of  i^arrott  &  Wilson,  which  the  umpire 
had  decided  not  to  be  within  the  cognizance  of  the  board,  but 
as  the  umpire  had  not  expressed  his  reasons  or  the  grounds  of 
his  decision,  our  colleagues  appeared  to  be  quite  at  a  loss  to 
state  what  they  were,  and  we  were  in  a  like  state  of  uncer- 
tainty. The  features  of  the  two  cases  are  very  dissimilar, 
and  without  knowing  the  grounds  of  the  former  decision  we 
cannot  positively  say  that  a  similar  ground  may  liot  be  found 
in  this  case;  but  we  believe  it  is  highly  improbable.  Parrot  & 
Wilson  had  a  bill  or  certificate  issued  by  the  Republic  of  Mex- 
ico to  one  of  its  own  citizens,  in  which  it  explicitly  acknowl- 
edged itself  to  be  indebted  to  the  holder  thereof  in  a  certain 
sum.  •  »  •  But  this  is  an  entirely  different  case.  The 
claimant  does  not  hold  the  accredited  paper  of  Mexico.  The 
claim  was  not  bought  up  in  market  on  a  speculation.  *  *  * 
This  is  a  claim  which  arose  directly  out  of  the  commercial 
transactions  of  the  citizens  of  the  two  republics,  and  is  not  a 
speculation  in  the  securities  of  the  Government  of  Mexico,  as 
was  the  fact  in  the  case  of  Parrott  &  Wilson." 

The  American  commissioners  held  that  the  claimant  was 
entitled  to  an  award  of  88,365.07,  the  principal  of  the  drafts, 
with  interest  at  5  per  cent  from  August  1, 1835,  to  the  date  of 
the  award. 
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Tlie  umpire,  October  27,  1841,  disallowed  tlic  claim.  His 
reasons  were  not  disclosed,  except  so  far  as  they  may  perhaps 
be  gathered  from  the  following  statement  which  he  made  of 
the  position  of  the  Mexican  commissioners: 

"  The  ^lexicau  commissioners  contended  that  the  convention 
of  April  11, 1839,  had  been  concluded  for  the  purpose  of  termi- 
nating discussion  which  had  taken  place  in  regard  to  claims 
which  had  been  made  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  had 
suffered  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  authorities,  either 
in  person  or  in  their  property;  that  demands  against  the 
Mexican  (lovernment  for  certain  bills  drawn  for  tiio  profit  of 
certain  public  functionaries  and  other  creditors  of  the  govern- 
ment could  ]iot  be  included  in  those  claims;  that  the  assignee 
could  not  ac(|uire  a  greater  right  by  the  assignment  than  had 
been  i>ossessed  by  the  first  creditor;  that  in  consequence  the 
yiresent  claim  was  not  comprised  by  the  word  '  claim,'  and  that 
the  mixed  commission  could  therefore  not  allow  it." 

Jane  H.  Slocum,  esecuirU  of  William  A.  «S7ocum,  v.  Mexico:  Commission 
under  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  April  11, 
1839. 

The  claim  of  Parrott  &  Wilson  was  brought 

^^WiufriSte"'^  ^y  ^^'-  ^-  ^'^^^^^^y  surviving  partner  of  the 
ftrm,  before  Messrs.  Evans,  Snn'th,  and  Paine, 
commissioners  under  the  act  of  1849,  who,  aft<»r  adverting  to 
the  fact  that  the  claim  had  been  held  by  the  umpire  not  to  be 
within  the  competence  of  the  commission  under  the  convention 
of  lS;i9,  said : 

^^  It  is  not  therefore  among  the  claims  provided  for  by  the 
fifteenth  article  of  the  convention  of  2  February  1S48,  and  can 
only  be  considered  as  a  new  claim  now  for  the  first  time  pre- 
sented. It  has  an  ancient  origin,  and  grows  out  of  debts 
originally  due  to  two  Mexican  officers  •  ♦  •  for  military 
services  and  supplies  furnished  in  the  early  period  of  the  Mex- 
ican war  of  independence.  These  debts  were  recognized  by  the 
Government  of  Mexico  about  the  year  182(>,  but,  although  re- 
peated etlbrts  were  made  by  the  Mexican  iiolders  ot  them  to 
obtain  payment,  no  satisfaction  appears  ever  to  have  been 
made.  Several  transfers  and  assignments  of  them  were  made 
to  Mexican  citizens,  until,  in  the  year  1829,  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Parrott  &  Wilson,  American  merchants  residing  in 
Mexico,  who  claim  to  be  the  assignees  for  a  full  consideration 
of  the  sums  thus  originally  due  by  Mexico  to  her  own  citizens. 

^'  From  the  view  which  the  board  take  of  claims  of  this  de- 
scription it  is  unnecessary  to  «lecide  certain  questions  which 
arise  in  the  case  touching  the  sufficiency  of  the  proof  and  the 
validity  of  the  title  of  the  claimant  for  want  of  competent  au- 
thority in  some  of  the  antecedent  parties  to  make  the  transfer. 
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The  claim  was  not  American  in  its  oripn.  For  the  reasons 
more  fully  set  forth  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  board  upon  the  me- 
morial of  F.  M.  Dimonci,  this  claim  can  not  be  regarded  as 
valid  against  Mexico,  under  the  treaty  of  2  February  1848,  and 
it  is  accordingly  not  allowed." 

The  claim  of  Slocuin  also  was  brought  be- 
ocums  ase,        *  fore  the  commissioners  under  the  act  of  March 
3, 1849  by  Henry  May,  his  administrator.    The  commissioners, 
after  describing  the  origin  of  the  claim,  said: 

"These  drafts  are  now  presented  as  a  claim  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico.  It  is  alleged  that  after  the  issue  of  the 
drafts  the  State  of  Sonora  became  a  part  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  and  its  sovereignty  was  merged  in  that  of  the  re- 
public. It  is  contended  that  the  merger  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  State  by  the  Jiepublic  of  Mexico  created  an  implied 
obligation  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  State.  It  is  also  alleged 
that  there  was  an  express  assumption  of  the  debts  existing 
prior  to  the  union.  No  evidence  has  been  presented  of  any 
express  assuniption  of  the  debts  of  tiie  States  by  the 
supreme  government;  and  from  the  view  which  the  board 
has  taken  of  the  claim  it  is  conceived  to  be  unnecessary 
to  decide  how  far  the  change  which  occurred  in  the 
Mexican  Government  from  a  confederated  to  a  consolidated 
form  created  an  obligation  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  States.  A 
portion  of  these  drafts  appear  to  have  been  issued  after  a 
change  in  the  form  of  the  government  was  completed.    ♦    •    • 

"The  claim  was  fully  discussed  before  the  board  [under  the 
convention  of  1839],  and  upon  a  disagreement  between  the 
American  and  Mexican  members  was  referred  to  the  umpire 
for  a  final  decision.  •  »  •  This  board,  not  having  access  to 
the  reasons  which  were  assigned  by  the  um[>ire  for  his  decision, 
can  only  infer  the  grounds  upon  which  he  decided  that  this 
claim  was  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  from  the 
evidence  which  was  before  him,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  defining  the  cases  of  wliich  the  mixed 
commission  should  take  cognizance.  The  first  article  of  the  con- 
vention of  nth  April  18;i9  provided  'That  all  claims  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  upon  the  Mexican  Government, 
statements  of  which  soliciting  the  interposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  have  been  presented  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  or  to  the  diplomatic  agent  of  the  United 
States  at  Mexico,  until  the  signature  of  this  convention,  shall 
be  referred  to  four  commissioners,  etc'  This  claim  was  em- 
braced in  that  description.  Among  the  papers  whicli  were 
before  the  um])ire  as  evidence  in  the  case  was  a  letter  addressed 
by  Mr.  Slocum,  claimant's  intestate,  to  Powhatan  Ellis,  then 
'the  diplomatic  agent  of  the  United  States  at  Mexico,'  dated 
3()tli  July  1836,  in  which  he  pre.sented  the  drafts  as  a  claim 
^gainst  the  Government  of  Mexico  and  urgently  solicited  the 
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aid  of  Mr.  Ellis  to  secure  their  payment  from  that  government. 
*  •  *  The  inference  seems  irresistible  that  it  was  decided 
to  be  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board,  upon  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  a  claim  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  within 
'the  meaning  of  the  treaty.  A  rejection  of  the  claim  upon  that 
ground  must  have  involved  the  merits  of  the  case,  as  a  subject 
of  reclamation  under  the  treaty,  and  under  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  would  be  '  final  and  conclusive.'  But  without  determin- 
ing whether  the  decision  of  the  umpire  could  be  interposed  as  a 
bar  to  the  examination  of  the  claim  upon  its  merits,  the  board 
will  examine  it  with  reference  to  its  admissibility  under  the 
treaty  of  2nd  February  1848. 

"  Jn  the  case  of  Wilson  &  Parrott,  and  also  in  that  of  F.  M. 
Dimond,  the  board  has  decided  that  no  claim  can  be  admitted 
as  valid  under  the  treaty  which  was  not  American  in  its  origin 
and  which  has  not  retained  its  American  character  up  to  the 
time  of  its  presentation  to  the  board.  •  *  •  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  a  claimant  to  show  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  that  he  holds  a  claim  ngainst  the  Government  of 
Mexico.  ♦  »  ♦  The  board  has  given  a  liberal  construction 
to  the  treaty  in  favor  of  claimants  by  admitting,  as  valid,  claims 
arising  out  of  contracts  with  the  (jovernment  of  Mexico.  To 
enlarge  this  construction  still  further  by  admitting,  as  valid, 
claims  that  are  based  upon  contracts  betweeu  Mexico  and  her 
own  citizens,  and  which  have  pa^ssed  into  the  hands  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  by  assignment,  would  be  in  violation  of 
both  principle  and  precedent.    •    ♦    ♦ 

'^An  application  of  these  principles  to  the  claim  under  con- 
sideration compels  the  board  to  reject  it.  The  drafts  were 
issued  by  the  State  of  Sonora  to  its  own  citizens  in  payment 
of  debts  due  them  from  the  State.  They  were  voluntarily 
received  by  the  agent  of  Slocum  in  payment  for  his  i)roperty 
sold  to  a  citizen  of  that  State.  The  obligations  were  not 
American  in  their  origin  and  have  x)assed  into  the  hands  of  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  only  by  assignment.  If  it  should 
be  conceded  that  the  Government  of  Mexico  became  responsi- 
ble for  the  debts  of  Sonora,  that  liability  would  not  impart 
such  a  national  character  to  the  claim  growing  out  of  these 
drafts  as  would  bring  them  within  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and 
the  rule  of  decision  which  the  board  has  adopted.  The  board 
therefore  decides  that  the  claim  now  presented  is  not  a  valid 
claim  against  the  Kepublic  of  Mexico  under  the  treaty,  and  the 
same  is  accordingly  disallowed." 

.,  ^  "The  claimant  sets  forth  in  his  memorial 

tbat  in  the  years  1843  and  184  i  he  was  residing 
in  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  and  held  tlie  office  of  United  States 
consul  for  that  port;  that  during  those  years  several  persons 
alleged  to  have  been  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  had 
been  serving  as  seaifien  in  the  Mexican  Navy,  were  discharged 
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by  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  service  without  receiving 
from  the  Government  of  Mexico  the  compensation  due  to  them 
for  such  service;  that  they  applied  to  him  for  assistance  i!) 
obtaining  the  wages  to  which  they  were  entitled;  that  he  was 
unable  to  obtain  payment  of  the  sums  due  to  them,  and  that  as 
they  were  destitute  and  in  need  of  assistance  he  advanced 
money,  to  them  and  received  assignments  of  their  claims 
against  Mexico;  and  he  now  i)refers  them  in  his  own  right, 
and  asks  their  allowance  with  interest.  The  memorial  further 
states  that  at  the  period  of  these  transactions  these  seamen 
were  living  in  Mexico  for  the  time  being,  but  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  him  to  state  or  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  where 
they  may  be  residing  at  the  present  time. 

*'  When  citizens  of  the  United  States  leave  their  own  country 
and  enter  into  the  service  of  another,  they  thereby  voluntarily 
renounce  their  allegiance,  and  with  it  relinquish  their  right  to 
the  protection  of  the  government  under  which  they  were  born. 
They  are  lo  be  regarded  as  citizens  of  the  country  of  their 
adoption  and  in  whose  service  they  are  employed.  As  they 
can  have  no  just  claim  to  the  protection  of  the  government  of 
of  the  country  which  they  have  abandoned,  they  can  convey 
none  by  assignment  to  one  who  has  never  renounced  his  alle- 
giance, and  has  always  been  entitled  to  the  protection  due  to 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  present  claimant  stands 
in  no  better  relation  than  those  from  whom  his  title  is 
derived,  and  who,  serving  in  some  instances,  in  depredating 
upon  American  commerce,  for  which  perhaps  claims  are  now 
pending  before  this  board.  It  does  not  appear  that  these  men 
have  ever  returned  to  the  United  States,  thereby  resuming 
their  original  allegiance;  they  may  have  remained  in  Mexico, 
taking  part  against  the  United  States  in  the  late  war  between 
the  two  countries. 

"But,  however  that  may  be,  the  board  is  of  opinion  that 
it  was  never  contemplated  by  the  treaty  of  February  2, 1848, 
to  provide  for  indemnification  to  any  others  than  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  who  were  such  at  the  origin  of  the  claim, 
and  who  were  then  entitled  to  the  protection  of  its  government. 
It  could  never  have  been  intended  that  citizens  of  the  United 
States  could  obtain  valid  claims  under  the  treaty  by  taking 
assignments  Irom  Mexican  subjects  of  demands  against  their 
own  government,  or  from  ai^y  other  than  an  American  source. 
None  of  the  correspondence  between  tlie  two  governments 
^{^nctious  the  idea  that  any  other  than  claims  American  in  thei^ 
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origin  were  or  could  be  set  np  by  the  ITnited  States  against 
Mexico,  or  were  to  be  provided  for.  The  same  principle,  it  is 
believed,  has  been  observed  in  all  former  commissions  foraward- 
ing  indemnities  obtained  from  foreign  nations  for  injuries  to 
our  own  citizens.  The  following  extracts  from  the  iiublished 
*  notes'  of  a  member  of  the  board  of  commissioners  under  the 
convention  with  France  of  4  July  1831  shows  that  this  subject 
was  considered  by  that  board :  '  It  was  of  course  indispensable 
to  the  validity  of  a. reclamation  before  the  commissioners  that 
it  should  be  altogether  American.  This  character  was  held 
by  them  to  belong  only  to  cases  where  the  individual  in  whose 
right  the  claim  was  i)referred  had  been  an  American  citizen 
at  the  time  of  the  wrongful  act,  and  entitled  as  such  to  invoke 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  for  the  property  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  wrong  and  where  the  claim  up  to  the 
date  of  the  convention  had  at  all  times  belonged  to  American 
citizens.'  Again:  '  It  was  necessary  for  the  claimant  to  show 
not  only  that  his  proi>erty  was  American  when  the  claim  origi- 
nated, but  that  the  ownership  of  the  claim  was  still  American 
when  the  convention  went  into  effect.  A  renunciation  of  Amer- 
ican character  in  the  intervening  period  would  have  disqualified 
him  from  prosecuting  his  reclamation  against  the  fund.  Nor 
could  a  claim  that  had  lost  its  American  character  ever  resume 
it  if  it  had  heretofore  passed  into  the  possession  of  a  foreigner 
or  of  one  otherwise  incai>acitated  to  claim  before  the  commis- 
sion. A  purchaser  from  him  would  be  merely  the  assignee  of 
a  defective  claimant,  and  his  rights  would  be  measured  by  that 
of  his  ai^signor.'  This  board  agrees  with  the  commissioners 
under  the  convention  with  France  in  the  principles  thus  enun- 
ciated and  acted  upon. "  To  hold  otherwise  would  be  to  expose 
the  fund  obtained  and  appropriated  to  indemnify  citizens  of 
the  United  States  for  injuries  sustained  by  them,  and  \^ho 
at  the  time  of  the  injury  were  entitled  to  the  protection  of  their 
government,  to  be  swallowed  up  and  exhausted  by  claims 
indefinite  in  number  and  amount,  and  of  which  at  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  treaty  the  United  States  had  no  knowledge,  origi- 
nally due  to  citizens  of  other  countries  and  in  whose  inception 
no  wrong  whatever  was  done  to  the  Ignited  States. 

*'In  the  opinion  of  the  board  the  claim  set  forth  in  the 
memorial  is  not  valid  under  the  treaty  of  2d  February,  1848, 
and  it  is  therefore  rejected." 

Claim  of  F,  M.  JHmond:  Opinion  of  the  commissiouers  uuder  the  act  of 
Uougresa  of  March  8, 1849. 
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BobinBoii*8  Case  Sophie  Kobiuson,  widow  of  John  Hamilton 
Bobinson,  presented  to  the  commission  under 
the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  April 
11, 1839,  a  claim  for  services  which  her  late  husband  had  ren- 
dered as  a  brigadier-general  in  the  service  of  Mexico  from  1815 
to  1819.  The  claim  was  held  by  the  umpire  not  to  be  within 
the  competence  of  the  commission.  Subsequently  Anthony  S. 
Eobinson,  son  of  the  deceased,  presented  a  claim  for  the  same 
services  to  the  commissioners  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1849. 
The  commissioners  rejected  it,  saying : 

"It  would  be  a  sufficient  objection  to  the  memorial  to  say 
that  the  claim  is  not  preferred  by  the  proper  person,  an  execu- 
tor or  administrator  being  alone  the  ]>roper  party  to  prosecute 
such  a  claim;  yet  the  board  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
memorial  presents  no  valid  claim  for  its  consideration  under 
the  treaty  with  Mexico  of  2d  of  February  1848.  The  principle 
which  governs  this  case  has  already  been  decided  by  the  board 
in  the  case  of  F.  M.  Dimond.  It  will  be  found  there  that  the 
board  has  refused  to  recognize  as  valid  a  claim  founded  solely 
on  military  services  rendered  to  a  foreign  government."^ 

'The  principle  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  cases  in  regard  to  claims 
founded  on  military  service  to  foreign  governments  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  stiictly  applied  by  the  commissioners  in  two  other  cases,  if  indeed 
they  considered  it  relevant  to  the  latter.  In  February  1828  an  engage- 
ment took  place  between  the  Mexican  brig  Guerrero  and  the  Spanish 
frigate  Lealiad,  resulting  in  the  killing  and  wounding  of  a  number  of  men. 
On  the  27th  of  the  following  month  the  Mexican  Congress  passed  an  act 
granting  pensions  to  the  widows,  children,  or  mothers  of  those  who  fell. 
Among  those  who  fell  were  David  II.  Porter,  the  captain  of  the  Guerrero, 
who  was  expressly  named  in  the  act,  and  Alexander  II.  McRae,  a  mid- 
shipman, both  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Neither  Porter  nor  MoRae 
left  a  widow  or  children,  but  each  loft  a  mother.  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  pensions  were  not  paid,  and  when  the  mixed  commission  under  the 
convention  of  April  11,  1839,  assembled,  Rhoda  McRae,  the  mother  of 
Alexander  H.  McRae,  presented  a  claim  to  it  on  account  of  the  non- 
payment of  the  pension  due  for  tlie  death  of  her  son.  The  commission- 
ers differing,  the  umpire  decided  that  the  claim  did  not  come  within  the 
convention  5  and  it  was  afterward  brought  before  the  commissioners  un- 
der the  act  of  18^19,  who,  after  <loscribing  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
originated  and  referring  to  the  act  of  the  Mexican  Congress,  merely  said: 
**In  the  opinion  of  the  board  she  [Hhoda  McRae]  has  a  valid  claim 
against  the  Government  of  Mexico  for  the  amount  of  the  pension  specified 
in  the  decree,"  i.  e.,  in  the  act  of  the  Mexican  Congress.  They  subse- 
([uently  awarded  the  claimant  $7,146  as  principal  and  $4,234.50  as  in- 
terest, making  in  all  $11,380.50.  They  also  awarded  to  Henry  May,  ad- 
ministrator of  Mrs.  Ann  P.  Boulden,  mother  of  Captain  Porter,  $22,656.53 
as  principal  and  $18,567.09  as  interest;  in  all,  $41,223.62.  In  these  two 
5627— Vol.3 17 
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Ou   the    2(1    of  June   1852   Mr.   James   0 
a  and  j 

Lasarte. 


caseii  of  Benson  and  j^^^,^^^^  ^  ('itizeii  of  the  United  States,  ad- 


dressed a  letter  to  Mr.  Webster,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State,  inquiring  as  to  the  riglit  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  take  guano  from  the  Lobos  IsUinds.    On  the 

cases  the  coinmissionerH  seem  not  to  have  h>okecl  beyond  the  act  of  the 
Mexican  Congress.  In  their  opinion  in  the  case  of  McRae  they  stat  <1 
that  the  claim  was  rejected  by  the  umpire  under  the  convention  of  1839 
because  it  had  not  been  submitted  for  the  interposition  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  either  to  the  Department  of  State  or  to  the 
American  minister  in  Mexico,  as  ro<iuir(*d  by  that  convention. 

The  inference  that  the  commissioners  under  the  act  of  1849  did  not,  in 
the  cases  pf  l*orter  and  McKae,  look  beyond  the  act  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
gress as  the  basis  of  the  claims,  is  strengthened  by  their  decision  in  the 
case  of  Cassius  V.  Young  and  others,  heirs  of  Onilford  1).  Young,  in  which 
they  delivered  a  clear  and  well-reasoned  opinion  to  the  elfeet  that  for  the 
United  States  to  press  the  claim  of  one  of  its  citizeuH  against  a  foreign 
government  for  compensation  for  inilitary  services  would  constitute  a 
violation  of  tlie  principles  of  neutrality.  It  is  further  strengthened  by 
their  opinion  in  the  case  of  Andrew  Meyer,  of  l^altimore,  who  furnished 
to  Gen.  Xavier  Mina,  in  ISlfi,  cartridge  boxes,  caps,  and  other  articles 
to  the  amount  of  $399.20,  for  his  exjiedition  in  aid  of  the  independt^nce  of 
Mexico.  For  this  amount  a  note  was  given  by  (general  Mina,  payaltle  to 
Meyer  six  months  after  its  date,  which  was  September  15,  181t>.  It  was 
also  proved  that  a  hi  11  dated  October  23,  1816,  and  payable  fifteen  days 
after  sight,  was  drawn  on  Meyer  by  15.  Hianchi,  a  commissary  in  the  army 
of  General  Mina,  for  the  sum  <if  $l()0.  This  bill  was  drawn  to  cover 
exx)enses  incurred  by  the  oflicers  of  Miua*s  army  on  their  route  to  Mexico. 
It  was  accepted  by  Meyer  and  paid.  Nothing  was  received  by  Mej'er  on 
these  bills,  and  a  claim  was  tiled  for  thi*  amount  advanced,  with  iuterent. 
The  commissioners  on  April  10,  18.51,  said: 

"The  aid  furnished  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  the  expedition  of 
General  Mina  was  rendered  in  violation  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  1794, 
and  therefore  created  no  claim  which  would  be  recognized  as  valid  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.  It  appears,  however,  that  about  the  year 
1825  the  Mexican  (iovernment  adopted  the  contracts  of  General  Mina 
growing  out  of  his  expedition  to  Mexico  and  acknowledged  its  liability 
to  pay  the  claims  based  upon  them.  This  nt>w  obligation  was  not  obnox- 
ious to  th(*  objection  which  vitiated  the  claim  arising  out  of  the  original 
contract,  and  has  since  been  recognized  as  valid  and  binding  upon  that 
government.  The  mixed  commission  under  the  convention  of  1839  recog- 
nized several  of  these  claims  as  valid  and  awarded  in  favor  of  the  claim- 
ants. These  awards  were  made  with  the  fuil  concurrence  of  the  Mexican 
as  well  as  the  American  commissioners.  The  validity  of  the  claims  against 
Mexico  based  upon  the  obligation  of  182."»has  been  recognized  by  the  conrt 
of  appeals  of  Mar3']and,  in  the  case  of  (#'i7/,  iruHtve,  v.  (Hirer  et  a/.,  which 
originated  in  a  controversy  relative  to -one  of  the  awards  above  referred  to. 
The  board  decides  that  the  claim  is  valid,  and  it  is  allowed  accordingly.'* 

See,  also,  the  decision  of  the  commissioners  under  the  act  of  1849,  given 
elsewhere,  in  the  case  of  Margaret  i\  Meade,  executrix  of  Kichard  W. 
Meade. 
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5th  of  June  Mr.  Webster  replied  to  the  effect  that  they  would 
be  protected  in  so  doing,  and  at  his  suggestion  an  order  was 
issued  June  12  to  Commodore  McCauley,  commanding  the 
United  States  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific,  to  protect  American 
vessels  attempting  to  remove  the  guano  in  question.  Subse- 
quently, howe\'er,  the  United  States  decided  to  acknowledge 
the  sovereignty  of  Peru  over  the  islands.  In  accordance  with 
this  decision,  Mr.  Everett,  wlui  liiiil  then  succeeded  Mr.  Web- 
ster as  Secretary  of  State,  on  November  16, 1852,  addressed  a 
note  to  Mr.  J.  Y.  de  Osma,  the  Peruvian  minister  at  Washing- 
ton, in  which  he  said:  '-The undersigned  has  accordingly  been 
instructed  by  the  President  to  withdraw  unreservedly  all  the 
objections  taken  by  the  late  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  com- 
munications with  Mr.  J.  Y.  de  Osma,  to  the  sovereignty  of  Peru 
over  the  Lobos  Islands  and  the  other  guano  islands  on  the 
coast  of  Peru  and  in  her  possession ;  and  to  assure  Mr.  de 
Osma,  for  the  information  of  his  government,  that  no  protec- 
tion or  countenance  will  be  afforded  by  the  United  States  to  any 
proceedings  on  the  part  ot  her  citizens  inconsistent  with  this 
acknowledgment."  In  a  preceding  part  of  the  note,  however, 
Mr.  Everett  '*  invited  the  favorable  attention  of  the  Government 
of  Peru  to  the  case  of  the  United  States  vessels  which  had  been 
chartered  for  the  Lobos  Islands,  under  the  expectation  that 
they  would  be  protected  by  this  (United  States)  government.'' 
Mr.  de  Osma,  replying  on  November  17,  1852,  promised, 
^'in  the  name  of  his  government:  1st,  That  American  vessels 
which  sailed  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States  from  and 
between  the  5th  of  June  up  to  the  25th  of  August  last,  fitted 
out  for  shipping  guano  at  said  islands  (of  which  the  under- 
signed incloses  as  correct  a  list  as  could  have  been  drawn  up 
from  the  data  that  have  been  collected),  shall  be  chartered  on 
account  of  the  Peruvian  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  load- 
ing at  the  islands  of  Ghincha,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  hard  dol- 
lars per  ton,  the  owners  or  shippers  indorsing  the  contracts 
they  may  have  entered  into  to  the  consignees  or  agents  of 
Peru  in  the  United  States;  2d,  the  instruments  or  utensils 
used  in  excavating  guano,  which  the  aforesaid  vessels  may 
have  carried  over,  shall  also  be  taken  on  account  of  the  govern- 
ment, security  being  given  at  Callao  for  their  just  value,  to  the 
masters  of  the  vessels,  by  the  same  agents  of  the  government, 
(or  the  exportation  of  guano  previous  to  the  delivery  of  the  arti- 
cles; 3d,  those  vessels  that  have  taken  freight  in  the  ports  of 
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the  Patdfic,  with  the  same  object,  in  conseqaeiice  of  the  orders 
that  were  sent  by  the  United  States,  before  the  2r)th  of  August, 
and  which  could  not  have  been  revoked  afterwards,  shall  like- 
wise be  chartered  on  acconnt  of  the  Peruvian  Government,  at 
the  same  rate  of  $20  per  ton,  provided  that  the  contracts  for 
freighting  be  presented  and  indorsed  to  the  aforesaid  agents 
of  Peru  in  the  United  Statics  before  the  1st  of  next  January." 
The  arrangement  thus  concluded  was  accepted  by  both  gov- 
ernments as  definitive,  but  it  was  alleged  by  persons  who  had, 
l>rior  to  its  conclusion,  prepared  to  take  guano  from  the  Lobos 
Islands,  that  its  provisions  turned  out  to  be  more  or  less  illu- 
sory; and  in  consequence  large  claims  were  niade  both  against 
Peru  and  against  the  United  States — against  tlie  former  for 
failure  to  fulfill  the  provisions  of  the  agreement,  and  against 
the  latter  for  tlie  losses  resulting  from  failure  to  preserve  and 
make  good  the  promise  of  protection  given  before  the  agree- 
ment was  made.  Among  those  who  preferred  such  claims  was 
Mr.  A.  G.  Benson,  a  citizen  of  the  United  Statics.  Mr.  Benson 
afterwards  assigned  all  his  interest  in  his  claim  to  Mr.  Jose  F. 
Lasarte,  a  Peruvian  citizen  residing  in  the  city  of  New  York; 
but  before  doing  so  he  had  presented  to  the  Department  of 
State  at  Washington  a  claim  against  Pern  and  to  Congress  a 
claim  against  the  United  States.  When  the  mixed  commission 
met  at  Lima  under  the  convention  between  the  United  States 
and  Peru  of  January  12,  18(53,  Mr.  Benson's  claim  against  the 
latter  government,  as  submitted  to  the  Department  of  State  at 
Washington,  was  presented  to  the  commission  under  that 
clause  of  the  convention  which  invested  the  board  with  juris- 
diction of  all  claims,  ^^statements  of  which,  soliciting  the  inter- 
l)Osition  of  either  government,  may,  previously  to  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  this  convention,  have  been  tiled  in  the 
Department  of  Stat«  at  W^ashington,  or  the  department  of 
foreign  afi'airs  at  Lima."  Subsequently  Mr.  Lavsarte,  in  his 
character  as  a  citizen  of  Peru,  presented,  as  the  assignee  of 
Benson,  a  claim  against  the  United  States.  Thus  there  came 
before  the  commission  two  claims,  one  against  the  United 
States  and  the  other  against  Peru,  growing  out  of  the  same 
general  transaction.  The  commissioners  unanimously  disal- 
lowed Mr.  Benson's  claim  against  Peru  on  the  following 
grounds : 

" The  agent  of  the  United  States  has  asked  permission  to 
withdraw  from  the  docket  the  claim  tiled  on  the  part  of  A.  G. 
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BensoB,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  against  Pern,  because 
the  same  claim  appears  before  the  mixed  commission  in  the 
name  of  J.  F.  Lasarte,  a  citizen  of  Peru,  against  the  United 
States. 

^'The  application  of  the  agent  of  the  United  States  is  denied 
for  the  following  reasons: 

^^Ist.  The  claim  of  Benson  is  a  Spending  claim'  as  between 
the  governments  which  are  represented  in  this  commission, 
and  as  such  is  legitimately  within  its  jurisdiction.  Had  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  had  A.  G.  Benson  for- 
mally notified  this  commission  that  prior  to  the  exchange  of 
ratifications  of  the  convention  of  12  January  1863,  the  claimant 
had  ceased  to  prosecute  his  reclamation  against  Peru,  and  had 
sought  or  intended  to  seek  redress  in  any  other  quarter,  the 
case  would  be  without  the  jurisdiction  of  this  tribunal. 

"2nd.  The  mixed  commission  cannot  ignore  the  fact,  proved 
by  documents  submitted  to  its  consideration  in  the  most  formal 
and  authentic  manner,  that  Mr.  Benson  has  transferred  his 
claim  to  another  person. 

"This  fact  does  not  remove  the  subject-matter  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  commission,  but  merely  changes  the  rela- 
tion of  certain  persons  to  that  subject-matter.  To  take  a 
different  view  of  the  case  and  to  permit  the  claim  of  A.  G. 
Benson  to  remain  in  an  unsettled  condition  between  Peru  and 
the  United  States,  would  be  lo  frustrate  the  very  object  of 
the  convention,  which  is  declared  to  be  *to  settle  and  adjust 
amicably  the  claims  which  have  been  made  by  the  citizens  of 
each  country  against  the  government  of  the  other;'  and  which 
proceeds  to  refer  ^all  claims  of  the  citizens  of  either  country 
against  the  other  which  have  not  been  embraced  in  conven- 
tional or  diplomatic  agreements  between  the  two  governments 
or  their  plenipotentiaries,'  to  the  determination  of  this  com- 
mission. 

"  3rd.  The  claim  of  Mr.  Benson  against  Peru  not  only  fulfills 
these  essential  conditions  of  the  subjects  referred  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  mixed  commission,  but  it  imposes  upon  the  commis- 
sion the  imperative  duty  of  removing  *  all '  questions  on  the 
subject  of  claims  from  the  discussion  of  the  two  governments. 

"The  natural  and  logical  treatment  of  the  'subject-matter' 
then  appears  to  be  to  consider: 

"First.  Has  Mr.  A.  G.  Benson  a  valid  claim  against  Peru? 

"  The  claimant  has  determined  that  question  for  himself,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  for  this  commission  to  affirm  his  action. 

"Altho' neither  the  Goverinnent  of  the  United  States  nor  that 
of  Peru,  nor  A.  G.  Benson,  has  notified  the  commission  that 
the  claimant  has  withdrawn  his  claim  against  Peru,  yet  docu- 
ments which  have  been  submitted  to  and  been  received  by  this 
tribunal  prove  incontestably  that  he  has  transferred  all  the 
interests  of  his  claim  'against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Government  of  Peru'  growing  out  of  the  Lobos 
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Island  enterprise  to  'Jose  Francisco  Lasarte  of  the  Republic 
of  Peru.' 

"The  subject-matter  then  of  A.  CI.  Benson's  claim  against 
Peru,  beingbefore  this  commission  and  considered  in  that  shape, 
is  pronounced  invalid  against  Peru  and  is  disallowed. 

''  This  decision  affects  only  the  claim  of  A.  G.  Benson  against 
Peru,  and  does  not  dispose  of  the  '  subject-matter,'  as  required 
by  the  object,  the  letter,  and  the  spirit  of  the  convention,  which 
also  requires  the  mixed  commission  to  examine  and  decide, 

"Whether  J.  F.  Lasarte  has  any  valid  claim  against  the 
United  States  r 

The  commissioners,  Mr.  8(juier  dissenting,  also  dismissed  the 
claim  of  Lasarte  in  the  following  opinion:' 

"  JoekJ  F.  Lasarte,  a  Peruvian  citizen  residing  in  New  York, 
has  by  his  attorney,  Jose  M.  EI urtado,  presented  a  claim  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  specitied  amount 
of  four  hundred  thirty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  three  ,% 
dollars,  besides  other  undefined  amounts. 

"The  claim  of  Mr.  Lasarte  rests  upon  the  assignment  to  him 
on  the  10th  of  February  1863,  by  George  W.Benson  and  James 
C.  Jewett,  of  all  the  rights  and  interests  which  they  hsd  ac- 
quired from  Alfred  G.  Benson  by  assignment  on  24  July  1855 
of  all  his  claims  ^against  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Government  of  Peru  or  its  agents  or  growing  out  of  the 
Lobos  Islands  enterprise.' 

^^It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  up  to  the  27th  April 
1855  Alfred  G.  Benson  prosecuted  his  claim  against  Peru  before 
the  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States;  but,  without 
giving  any  notice  to  that  Department  or  to  the  Government  of 
Peru  of  the  termination  of  his  claim  against  Peru,  he  petitioned 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  afford  him  indemnity  for 
tiie  losses  he  alleged  he  had  sustained  by  the  failure  of  his  own 
government  to  do  its  duty  towards  him. 

"Congress  took  no  final  action  upon  Mr.  Benson's  claim. 
When  therefore  the  convention  of  January  12,  1863,  was  con- 
cluded, the  claim  of  Alfred  (i.  Benson  was,  so  far  as  either  the 
Government  of  Peru  or  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
was  informed,  a 'pending  claim'  against  the  former  govern- 
ment, and  in  that  sha))e  was  presented  to  the  commissioners 
by  the  agent  of  the  latter,  without  the  slightest  intimation 
from  Mr.  Benson  or  any  official  or  individual  sources  that  the 
claim  against  Peru  was  terminated  or  withdrawn. 

"Before  reaching  the  investigation  of  the  claim  of  A.  G. 
Benson  thus  presented  against  Peru,  Senor  Hurtado  presented 


'Mr.  Sqiiier  Beemed  to  hold  that,  218  tin*  wron<r  complaiiKHl  of  was  in  a 
sense  thojoint  art  of  tho  two  ^(»v('rnmcntH,  th«*  comminHion  ought,  in  npite 
of  the  f}iot  that  LaMnrt4>*H  only  claini  agninNt  the  United  StiiteN  was  that 
which  he  held  by  HSHignnient  from  a  citiztMi  of  that  government,  to  allow 
him  Homething. 
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the  claim  of  Jos6  F.  Lasarte  against  the  United  States,  prov- 
ing by  incontrovertible  evidence  that  all  Mr.  Benson's  inter- 
ests against  all  parties  had  passed  to  Mr.  Lasarte,  and  that  the 
latter  had  directed  the  prosecution  of  the  claim  *  against theGov- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  and  in  no  case  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Peru  before  the  commission.' 

"Hence  it  was  evident  that  Mr.  Benson  had  abandoned  all 
his  rights  as  a  claimant  and  that  technically  Mr.  Lasarte  had 
acquired  them.  Accordingly  Benson's  claim  againt  Peru  was 
rejects. 

"The  question  then  comes  up  whether  Jose  F.  Lasarte  has 
any  valid  claim  against  the  United  States  under  the  stipulation 
of  the  convention  of  12  January  1863. 

"That  convention  imposes  certain  essential  conditions  upon 
all  claims  which  are  to  be  adjudged  by  this  tribunal.  The  first 
of  these  is  that  it  must  be  a  pending  claim  of  the  citizen  of  one 
country  against  the  government  of  the  other;  second,  that  a 
statement  soliciting  the  interposition  of  either  government 
must  have  been  filed  in  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United 
States  or  in  the  ministry  of  foreign  relations  in  Lima. 

"As  to  the  first  of  these  conditions,  the  claim  of  Mr.  Lasarte 
has  not  been  at  any  time  a  pending  claim  against  the  United 
States  according  to  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  convention.  He 
has  never  claimed  redress  from  that  government  for  any  injus- 
tice or  damage.  He  has  never  attbrded  it  the  opportunity  of 
examining  his  claim  and  saying  whether  it  would  not  recognize 
it.  So  that  in  no  sense  was  it  a  pending  claim  of  a  citizen  of 
Peru  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

"As  to  the  second,  it  is  not  claimed  that  Mr.  Lasarte  ever 
filed,  either  in  Washington  or  Lima,  a  statement  soliciting  the 
interposition  of  either  government.  His  own  government  is. 
the  only  one  which  could  interpose  in  his  behalf.  He  has  never 
asked  it  to  do  so.  It  has  never  done  so.  Mr.  Benson's  state- 
ment soliciting  the  interposition  of  his  government  against 
Peru  can  not  by  any  fair  or  even  technical  interpretation  of 
language  fulfill  the  condition  in  question.  No  interposition 
could  be  permitted  or  exercised  between  Mr,  Benson  and  his 
own  government.  Mr.  Lasarte's  claim  against  the  United 
Stat-es  is  Mr.  Benson's  claim  against  that  country.  It  is  not 
possible  to  maintain  that  the  interposition  of  the  United  States 
with  Peru  in  favor  of  Mr.  Benson  can  be  made  to  answer  the 
solicitation  of  interposition  against  itself. 

"  The  third  article  of  ^he  convention  requires  this  commis- 
sion to  examine  and  decide  all  claims  submitted  to  it  upon 
principles  of  justice  and  e<iuity.  No  principle  of  justice  or 
equity  can  warrant  an  international  tribunal  in  sitting  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  dealings  of  one  nation  with  its  own  citizens 
when  it  had  never  admitted  any  responsibility  for  the  injuries 
alleged  to  have  been  sustained  by  that  citizen,  far  less  when  it 
had  never  defined  the  extent  of  that  responsibility.  No  prin- 
ciple of  justice  or  ecpiity  or  international  law  would  warrant 
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this  commission  in  placing  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  upon  trial  as  defendant  in  a  canse  in  which  it  had  never 
received  the  slightest  intimation  that  some  of  its  most  sacred 
prerogatives  as  well  as  large  interests  were  involved. 

"  There  are  hundreds  of  millions'  worth  of  claims  held  by 
citizens  of  the  two  countries  at  this  moment  against  their  re- 
spective governments,  which,  bought  up  by  citizens  of  the  other 
country,  might  with  equal  justice  and  equity  be  brought  before 
the  mixed  commission.  Such  claims  were  never  intended  to 
be  examined  and  decided  by  the  commission,  and  if  it  should 
enter  upon  such  an  undertaking  the  two  governments  would 
have  a  perfect  right  to  annul  and  reject  all  the  proceedings. 

*^  Under  the  terms  of  the  convention  the  claim  of  Jos^  F. 
Lasarte  does  not  appear  before  the  mixed  commission  of  the 
United  States  and  Peru  with  the  conditions  essential  for  its 
consideration,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  dismissed." 

The  two  claims  above  stated  were  disposed  of  on  purely 
jurisdictional  grounds,  originating  in  their  assignment  by 
their  original  American  owner  to  a  Peruvian.  In  the  case  of 
.Samuel  Churchman,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  against 
Peru,  the  commission  awarded  the  claimant  $2,428,  with  inter- 
est, for  the  difference  between  the  freight  actually  paid  by  the 
Peruvian  Government  and  the  amount  due  under  the  Everett- 
Osma  agreement,  at  the  rate  of  $20  a  ton.  That  arrangement 
applied,  as  has  been  seen,  only  to  vessels  that  sailed  from 
ports  of  the  United  States  in  the  eighty-one  days  between 
June  5  and  August  25, 1852,  chartered  to  load  guano  at  the 
Lobos  Islands.  In  another  claim  brought  by  Mr.  Churchman 
it  was  held  by  the  umpire,  the  commissioners  having  disagreed, 
that  the  Everett-Osma  agreement  could  not  be  held  to  apply 
to  a  vessel  which,  though  originally  chartered  so  as  to  fall 
within  its  terms,  was  afterwards  voluntarily  withdrawn  from 
the  proposed  transaction  and  chartered  in  October  1852  to 
load  at  the  Chincha  Islands.  In  another  case,  that  of  Dana 
&  Co.,  owners  of  the  ship  Michael  Angelo,  the  commissioners 
disallowed  a  claim  of  $2,000  for  freight  at  $20  a  ton  on  100 
tons  of  guano,  which  it  was  alleged  that  the  Peruvian  officials 
at  the  Chincha  Islands  prevented  the  master  from  taking  on 
board  in  addition  to  what  he  had  already  shipped.  The  com- 
missioners found  that  the  Michael  Angelo  was  permitted  to 
take  all  that  she  could  safely  carry.  Tliey  allowed  the  claim- 
ants, however,  a  small  sum  for  certain  port  charges  at  the 
Chincha  Islands,  which  charges  the  Peruvian  Government 
had,  in  fact,  promised  to  return. 


Caie  of  Mn.  Mora 
and  others. 
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"The  claimants  are  the  widow  and  chil- 
dren of  Manuel  H.  Mora,  and  the  claim  is  for 
indemnity  for  the  seizAireby  Spain  of  property 
belonging  to  Manuel  H.  Mora. 

"The  San  Joaquin  plantation  was  seized  by  Spain  in  May 
1869  under  a  decree  of  embargo  against  Antonio  M.  Mora  and 
Jos6  M.  Mora,  brothers  of  Manuel  H.  Mora,  and  it  must  be 
assumed  in  this  case  that  the  decree  of  embargo  was  legal. 
Antonio  M.  Mora  was  the  manager  of  the  estate  and  the  owner 
of  six-ninths,  Jos^  M.  Mora  was  the  owner  of  one-ninth,  and 
of  the  remaining  two-ninths  one  belonged  to  Manuel  H.  Mora. 
It  was  unavoidable  for  Spain  to  take  the  whole  plantation  in 
order  to  seize  the  seven-ninths  belonging  to  the  two  brothers 
mentioned  in  the  decree  of  embargo,  but,  on  the  other  side, 
Manuel  H.  Mora,  against  whom  no  charge  is  made,  suffered 
an  injury  by  thus  being  deprived  of  his  property,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  agreement  of  1871  he  became  entitled  to  ask 
indemnity  of  this  commission. 

"There  is  in  the  record  a  deed  of  sale  protocoled  in  Havana 
on  the  9th  of  March  1874  and  signed  by  Eafael  Lopez,  as  agent 
of  Manuel  H.  Mora,  and  by  J.  J.  Jerome,  a  citizen  of  Germany, 
as  purchaser.  It  is  said  in  this  deed  that  the  vendor  trans- 
fers to  the  purchaser  all  his  rights  and  actions  as  joint  owner 
of  the  San  Joaquin  plantation  from  the  time  of  the  seizure  up 
to  the  time  of  sale,  either  against  the  manager  of  the  property, 
the  government,  or  the  court,  or  anyone  who  may  have  received 
the  proceeds  of  said  estate  during  said  time;  and  the  price 
stated  is  $50,000. 

"On  the  other  side,  the  record  contains  a  deposition  of 
Jerome,  that  at  the  date  of  this  conveyance  he  executed  a  pri- 
vate act  of  acknowledgment  or  resale,  by  which  he  acknowl- 
edged that  the  property  continued  in  fact  the  property  of  Mora. 
This  declaration  of  trust  was  not  protocoled. 

"Manuel  H.  Mora  died  November  18, 1877,  and  the  present 
claimants  filed  the  claim  in  the  commission  October  28,  1880. 

"The  claim  as  presented  by  the  advocate  for  the  United 
States  embraces  value  of  the  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  planta- 
tion belonging  to  Manuel  H.  Mora,  net  yearly  income,  and 
interest,  in  all,  8201,440. 

"The  arbitrator  for  Spain  has  rejected  the  whole  claim. 

"The  arbitrator  for  the  United  States  declares  that  the  title 
of  Mora  must  be  considered  divested  on  the  9th  of  March 
1874,  but  awards  $66,928  as  damages  for  the  detention  of  the 
property  from  May  1869  to  Maich  9, 1874. 
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'*Tbe  advocate  for  the  United  States  says: 

"  'The  deed,  upon  the  ag^reement  of  tht^  arbitrators,  must  be 
deemed  to  be  valid  after  its  date,  and  it  transfers  to  Jerome 
from  its  date  the  title  to  the  property  and  its  revenues. 

'*  *The  honorable  arbitrator  for  Spain  is  of  opinion  that  the 
deed  also  transfers  to  Jerome  the  title  to  the  revenues  from 
1809,  while  the  honorable  arbitrator  for  the  United  States  is  of 
opinion  that  the  revenues  between  1869  and  1874  have  not 
been  divested.    •    •    • 

'*'This  disaf^reement  of  the  arbitrators,  then,  it  seems  to 
me,  submits  to  the  umpire  the  whole  question  of  the  validity 
of  the  dee<l  and  the  declaration  of  tru^t  upon  the  evidence,  so 
far  certainly  as  the  revenues  are  concerned  between  1869  and 
1874,  but  no  further,  for  the  practical  result  of  the  agreement 
of  the  arbitrators  in  giving  effect  to  the  deed  to  Jerome  is  to 
decide  that,  from  its  date,  this  commission  has  no  jurisdiction 
because  of  Jerome's  German  citizenship.' 

"  In  the  opinion  of  the  umpire,  the  arbitrators  have  agreed 
that  the  transaction  between  Mora  and  Jerome  ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  true  sale  after  its  date;  that  thereby  Mora 
sold  to  Jerome  his  share  in  the  San  Joaquin  plantation  and 
everything  due  to  him  on  this  account  after  March  9, 1874,  and 
that  from  this  date  the  commission  has  no  jurisdiction,  because 
of  Jerome's  German  citizenship.  In  consequence,  the  only 
part  of  the  claim  referred  to  the  umpire  is  whether  indemnity 
is  due  on  account  of  loss  suffered  by  Manuel  H.  Mora  between 
May,  1869,  and  March  9, 1874. 

"The  umpire  is  of  opinion  that  by  the  deed  of  sale  Mora 
transferred  to  Jerome  his  right  to  anything  due  him  after  May 
1869  as  joint  owner  of  the  San  Joaquin  plantation;  that  if  the 
deed  of  sale  is  decreed  to  be  valid  after  the  time  of  sale, 
March  9, 1874,  it  must  also  be  considered  valid  with  regard  to 
anything  due  from  May  1869  to  March  9,  1874,  and  that  the 
effect  of  the  sale  must  be  the  same  with  regard  to  the  whole 
claim. 

"Therefore,  the  umpire  hereby  decides  that,  in  view  of  the 
above  agreement  of  the  arbitrators,  he  has  no  juri8di<*tion  to 
award  indemnity  on  account  of  the  part  of  the  claim  referred 
to  him." 

Count  Lewenbanpt,  umpire^  case  of  Mrs.  Luz  F.  de  Mora  and  others. 
No.  134,  Spau.  Com.  (1871),  December  9,  1882. 

Camy'sCaie  'loseph  Camy,  a  citizen  of  France,  filed  a 

memorial  in  which  he  set  forth  a  claim  arising 

out  of  the  seizure  of  cotton  by  the  military  authorities  of  the 
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United  States  in  Louisiana  (liirin$;  the  civil  war.  In  this 
memorial  he  stated  that  in  June  hS(>;{  he  '^sohl  and  assigned 
Ills  claim  on  the  proceetls  of  the  said  cotton  to  the  firm  of 
Dathil  &  Fiiisans,  of  New  Orleans,"  but  that  he  had  been  ad- 
vised that  the  assignment  was  null  and  void.  Dathil  &  Fai- 
sans  were  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Counsel  for  the 
United  States  demurred. 

In  answer  to  this  demurrer,  counsel  for  the  claimant  con- 
tended that,  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  convention  under 
which  the  commission  was  constituted,  the  claim  Was  not  a 
right,  or,  if  a  right,  did  not  belong  to  the  class  of  assignable 
rights;  that  ''the  practical  test  of  a  right  is  the  existence  of  a 
remedy  to  enforce  it.  A  law  can  not  be  said  to  give  a  right 
when  it  does  not  give  an  appropriate  remedy."  The  cases  of 
Ogden  V.  Saunders,  12  Wheaton,  259,  and  Gunn  v.  Barry,  15 
Wallace,  610,  were  cited  in  support  of  this  position.  It  was 
further  contended  that  the  act  of  the  government  was  a  "  tort," 
and  that  the  right,  if  there  had  been  one,  would  have  been  a 
right  of  action  for  damages  for  a  tort,  and  that  the  assignment 
of  such  a  claim  was  not  permitted  either  at  law  or  by  the  rules 
of  equity. 

Counsel  for  the  United  States  replied  that,  except  for  the 
circumstance  that  some  of  the  assignees  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  the  government  of  the  United  States  would  be 
without  interest  in  the  question  raised.  He  referred  to  his 
argument  in  the  case  of  Roman  r.  United  States,  No.  553, 
and  to  the  decision  of  the  commission  in  the  case  of  Wiltz, 
administrator  of  Delrieu. 

April  21,  1882,  the  commission  rendered  the  following 
opinion  : 

''This  case  has  been  heard  upon  demurrer  to  the  memorial. 

''The  memorial  states  that  the  claimant  on  the  12th  June 
1863,  'sold  and  assigned  his  claim  on  the  proceeds  of  the  cot- 
ton to  the  tirm  of  Duthil  &  Faisans,  of  New  Orleans,^ 

"The  counsel  for  the  United  States  claims  that  such  sale 
and  assignment  was  legal,  and  that  thereby  the  claimant 
ceased  to  have  any  title  to  the  claim,  and  is  not  therefore  en- 
titled to  present  it  and  have  an  award. 

"The  claimant  says  in  his  memorial  that  he  is  advised  that 
the  assignment  is  null  and  void.  He  does  not  claim  that  the 
assignment  was  not  made  according  to  the  agreement  of  the 
parties  to  it,  or  that  it  is  void  for  fraud  or  other  such  cause, 
but  only  that  it  is  not  legally  valid. 

*'  in  No.  657,  Duthil  &  Faisans  present  the  same  claim  as 
assignees  of  Camy. 
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"It  is  plain  that  there  can  be  only  one  award  for  the  claim. 
If  Gamy  is  lef:ally  entitled  to  it  Duthil  &  Faisans  are  not;  if 
they  are  entitled  to  it  Camy  is  not. 

"The  grounds  upon  which  the  counsel  for  Camy  claim  the 
right  to  recover  are — 

"First.  That  the  claim  of  Camy  against  the  United  States 
is  not  an  assignable  right;  and, 

"Second.  That  by  the  statute  of  the  United  States  all  as- 
signments of  such  claims,  before  allowance,  are  null  and  void. 

"The  convention  under  which  we  act  is  silent  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  original  claimant  may  or  may  not  sissign  his 
claim  to  another. 

"The  commissions  heretofore  established  by  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  other  powers  for  the  settlement  of  such 
claims  have  recognized  the  right  of  the  original  claimant  to 
transfer  his  claim  to  another.  The  rules  of  the  British  and 
American,  the  Mexican,  and  the  Spanish  commissions  recog- 
nize the  right  and  require  the  transfer  to  be  set  forth  in  the 
memorial.  The  rules  of  this  commission  also  recognize  the 
right. 

"  Several  cases  of  awards  to  assignees  may  be  found  among 
the  decisions  of  the  British  and  American  Claims  Commission. 

"We  think  the  claim  existed  and  vested  in  the  claimant  a 
right  to  relief  and  compensation  when  the  acts  of  taking  the 
cotton  and  converting  it  to  the  use  of  the  United  States  were 
committed.  Trae,  there  was  no  conrt  or  tribunal  to  which  the 
claimant  could  present  his  claim  and  obtain  Judgment  and  com- 
pensation, but  his  moral  right  existed,  and  the  establishment 
of  this  tribunal  recognized  it  and  gave  him  a  legal  remedy  for 
his  right  because  no  other  existed.  To  say  he  has  no  legal 
right  because  there  is  no  established  tribunal  to  give  him  a 
remedy  is,  in  a  certain  narrow  and  technical  sense,  true.  But 
we  think  international  commissions  established  for  the  very 
purpose  of  giving  a  remedy  where  none  existed  before  stand 
upon  a  higher  principle,  viz,  that  rights  to  relief  and  compen- 
sation do  exist;  that  they  arose  at  the  time  the  acts  were 
committed;  that  they  are  recognized  as  HghtJt,  and  that  inter- 
national commissions  are  creat^^d  because,  from  the  very  nature 
of  such  acts  and  the  claims  arising  from  them,  they  do  not 
come  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other  tribunal. 

"  It  is  urged  that  as  the  statute  of  tlie  United  States  makes 
assignments  void,  that  statute  must  operate  to  annul  the 
assignment  of  Camy.  We  think  that  statute  does  not  apply 
to  the  rights  and  claims  of  foreigners  whose  rights  can  not 
come  before  any  American  tribunal  for  decision.  That  statute 
was  ma<le  to  prevent  frauds  upon  the  Treasury.  It  can  not 
fairly  be  extended  to  affect  the  claims  of  foreigners  comiiig 
before  an  international  coinniissjcm. 

"We  hold,  therefore,  that  the  demurrer  is  sustained,  and 
the  claim  must  be  disallowed  because  the  claimant  has  no  title 
to  the  claim  or  its  proceeds." 
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Joseph  Camy  v.  United  States,  No.  656,  Bout  well's  Report,  105:  Commission 
under  the  convention  between  the  United  States  uud  France  of  January 
16, 1880.» 

6,  Change  in  Claimant's  Nationaity. 

Joseph  Kapoleon  Perche,  archbishop  of  New  _ 
^**  ^Pot^'*^**^  Orleans,  presented  to  the  commission  under 
the  claims  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  France  of  January  15, 1880,  a  cUiim  against  the 
United  States  for  his  arrest,  and  the  destruction  of  liis  office 
and  business  at  New  Orleans  by  General  Butler  in  November 
1862.  In  bis  memorial  he  stated  that  he  was  born  in  France, 
January  0,  18(»0,  and  that  in  1870  he  became  by  naturalization 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  On  this  statement  of  facts 
counsel  for  the  United  States  demurred  to  the  claim  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  memorialist,  in  order  to 
maintain  a  claim  against  the  United  States  before  the  commis- 
sion, to  aver  and  prove  not  only  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  France 
when  the  losses  occurred,  but  also  that  he  was  a  citizen  of 
France  when  his  memorial  was  filed. 

Counsel  for  the  United  States,  in  support 
Brief  for  the  United  ^^  ^.^  demurrer,  filed  a  brief,  in  which  he 
states.  . ,  '  ' 

said: 

''I.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  commission  is  limited  hy  the  treaty,  and 
authority  is  given  to  pass  on  those  clahus  only  which  are  therein  described. 

'  ** Henry  Ruty  v.  United  States,  No.  369.  In  this  case  it  was  alleged  and 
proved  that  the  claimant  was  a  citizen  of  France;  hut  it  appeared  also 
that  be  had  become  a  voluntary  bankrupt  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  claimed  by  the  counsel  fur  the  United  States  that  the 
decision  in  the  case  of  Camy  was  applicable  to  the  case  of  Ruty. 

"The  records  of  the  bankruptcy  court  showed  that  the  claim  against 
the  United  States  was  not  entered  upon  the  8ch»;dule  of  assets;  and  it  was 
claimed  by  the  conusel  for  the  memorialist  that,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not 
so  entered,  the  title  did  not  pass  from  Ruty  to  the  assignee,  but  remained 
in  Ruty. 

*'  On  the  part  of  tlie  Unitetl  States  it  was  contended  that  by  the  act  of 
assignment  the  title  to  all  the  property  of  the  memorialist  piissed  from 
the  bankrupt  to  the  assignee  by  virtue  of  the  statute  of  the  United  States 
(14  Stats,  at  L.  p.  523),  and  that  it  was  immaterial  to  inquire  whether 
the  bankrupt  included  the  item  upon  his  schedule  or  omitted  to  notice  it. 

"The  claim  was  disallowed  by  the  concurring  vote  of  Baron  de  Arinos 
and  Mr.  Commissioner  Aldis.  The  question  of  jurisdiction  did  not  arise 
in  this  case,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  commissioners  who 
signed  the  award  of  disallowance  were  of  opinion  that  the  assignment  in 
bankruptcy  passed  the  title  from  the  bankrupt  to  the  assignee."  (Bout- 
well's  Report,  108.) 
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''The  chftiiuB  against  the  United  States  which  are  described  in  the  treaty 
are  those  for  certain  losses  sustained  by  '  corporations,  companies,  or  pri- 
vate individuals,  ct/t.2'en«  of  Franee* — 'des  corporations,  des  compagnies  ou 
de  simples  particuliers  eitoyerm  fran^aU.'    (Art.  I.) 

**  This  claimant  is  not  a  citizen  of  Franco. 

"  a.  By  the  laws  of  France.  It  is  provided  by  those  laws  that '  La  quality 
de  fran^^ais  se  perdra  1"  par  la  natural iaation  acquiae  en  pai/n  vtranger.  "  *  * 
3°  enfin  par  tout  <5tablissement  fait  en  pays  (Stranger  sans  esprit  de  retour.' 
(Code  Civil  1.  i.  t.  i.  c.  ii.  De  la  privation  des  droits  civils,  1  s,  17.) 

''The  naturalization  is  admitted,  and  the  naturalization  coupled  with 
the  long  residence  of  the  claimant  in  this  country  is  conclusive  evidence 
that  he  is  here  '  sans  esprit  de  retour.^ 

**b.  By  the  laws  of  the  United  States  the  claimant  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  entitled  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  native.  (Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States,  sec.  2168.) 

**  II.  By  article  two  of  the  treaty  it  is  provided  that  the  commission 
'shall  be  competent  and  obliged  to  examine  and  decide  upon  all  claims  of 
the  aforesaid  character  presented  to  them  by  the  citizens  of  either  countryf 
except  such,'  etc. 

'*The  treaty  thus  speaks  in  the  present  tense,  and  bars  any  and  every 
claim  unless  the  person  presenting  it  is,  at  the  time  of  its  presentation,  a 
citizen  of  the  country  through  whose  agency  the  claim  is  to  be  enforced. 

**  By  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  it  is  <leclared  that  claimants  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  must  have  been  citizens  of  France  at 
the  time  when  the  acts  were  committed  out  of  which  the  claim  arose,  and 
therefore  it  appears  from  these  two  articles  of  the  treaty,  considered 
together,  that  the  citizenship  which  exi.sted  at  the  time  when  the  claim 
arose  must  have  been  preserved  without  interruption  until  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  claim  before  this  commission. 

"  In  the  case  at  bap  it  is  not  only  a<lmitted,  but  declared  by  the  claim- 
ant, that  in  the  year  1870,  having  theretofore  been  a  French  citizen,  he  was 
naturalized  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  tliat  since  that  time 
he  has  been  an  American  citizen.  Therefore,  he  has  no  legal  capacity 
under  the  treaty  to  appear  before  the  commission  as  a  claiiiiant. 

''  III.  By  the  principles  of  international  law  this  claimant  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  country  only,  and  to 
the  government  of  that  country  only  can  he  look  for  protection  and  for 
redress  of  any  wrongs  inflicted  by  its  authority. 

'*  Where  a  person  'by  his  own  act  has  made  himself  the  subject  of  a  for- 
eign power,  •  *  *  it  certainly  placi-s  him  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  while  within  the  territory  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  has 
sworn  allegiance.'     (The  Charming  Hetsyy  2  Cranch,  64.) 

"'Having  once  acquired  a  national  character  by  residence  in  a  foreign 
country,  he  ought  to  be  bound  by  all  the  consequences  of  it  until  he  has 
thrown  it  ofi',  either  by  an  actual  return  to  his  native  country,  or  to  that 
where  he  was  naturalized,  or  by  commencing  his  removal  honajide.*  (The 
Venusy  8  Cranch,  253.) 

''These  are  the  decisious  of  the  highest  judicial  authority  in  the  United 
States,  and  they  are  supported  by  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  pub- 
licists. 'With  regard  to  thi*  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  States  over 
their  own  proper  subjects  no  doubt  can  be  raised;  under  the  term  subject 
may  be  included  both  natirv  and  naturali:ed  citizens.'    (Phillimore,  Vol.  I. 
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Chap.  XVIII.  $  CCCXVII.)  '  It  has  been  said  that  these  rules  of  law  are 
applicable  to  naturalized  as  well  as  native  citizens.  But  tliere  is  a  class 
which  can  not  be,  strictly  speaking,  included  under  either  of  these  denomi- 
nations, namel}',  the  class  of  those  who  have  ceased  to  reside  in  their 
native  country  and  have  taken  up  a  permanent  abode  (domidliunh  eine 
animo  reveriendi)  in  another;  *  •  *  they  are  de  facto,  though  not  de 
JurCf  citizens  of  the  country  of  their  domicile.'  (^  CCCXIX.)  The  claim- 
ant, however,  acknowledges  not  only  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  de  favto,  but  also  de  jure, 

'' 'Naturalized  foreigners  are  in  a  very  diH'erent  position  from  merely 
commorairt  strangers.  *  *  *  Naturalization  is  usually  called  a  change 
of  nationality.  The  naturalized  person  is  supposed,  for  the  purposes  of 
protection  and  allegiance  at  least,  to  be  incorporated  with  the  naturaliz- 
ing country.'  ($  CCCXXIII.  See  also,  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  s.  48,  c.  Ill; 
ib.,  s.  540,  c.  XIV ;  Fcclix,  1.  i.  t.  i.,  s.  2, 342,  Du  changement  de  Nationalit<^ ; 
Heffter,  s.58;  Colquhoun*s  Civil  Law,  s.  393,  vol.  i,  p.  377;  ib.,  s.  389,  p. 
373;  GUnther,  vol.  2,  p.  267,  and  pages  266-311,  n.  e.;  Vattel,  1.  1.,  c.  XIX. 
B.  211  etseq.;  Cockburn  on  Nationality,  c.  Ill,  sec.  2.) 

"IV.  National  jurisdiction,  like  every  other  jurisdiction,  is  limited,  and 
the  capacity  of  two  or  more  nations  in  the  exercise  of  the  treaty-making 
power  is  limited  to  the  territory  which  thej'  respectively  posst^ss  and  to 
the  persons  owing  allegiance  to  each,  respectively.  It  could  not  for  a 
moment  be  claimed  that  the  republic  of  France,  by  the  treaty-making 
power,  could  exercise  jurisdiction  over  a  subject  of  Great  Britain;  and 
for  a  stronger  reason  it  must  be  clear  that  France  could  not  by  treaty 
obtain  jurisdiction  over  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  except  by  a  clear 
concession  of  the  power  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

"It  is  the  primary  duty  of  every  government  to  protect  its  own  citi- 
zens, and  this  duty  is  a  constant  denial  of  a  like  power  in  any  other 
government. 

"In  January  1880  the  republic  of  France  had  no  jurisdiction  over 
those  persons  who,  though  born  within  the  jurisdiction  of  France,  had 
voluntarily  withdrawn  their  allegiance  from  th<'it  government  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  United  States;  and  therefore  it  was  not  competent  for  the 
government  of  the  French  republic  to  nmke  any  provision  by  treaty  or 
otherwise  for  the  protection  of  such  persons  or  the  enforcement  of  any  of 
their  rights. 

"  If  such  persons  have  suffered  losses,  their  only  remedy  is  by  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  other  power. 

"This  claimant,  therefore,  has  no  right  of  action  against  the  United 
States  before  this  commission,  because  he  is  not  a  citizen  of  France,  but 
is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  the  Government  of  France 
had  not,  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  concluded,  and  it  has  not  now,  any 
jurisdiction  over  him  or  power  to  treat  or  act  in  his  behalf." 

Counsel  for  France,  in  reply  to  counsel  for 
Brief  for  France,    the  United  States,  Hied  a  brief  in  which  he 
maintained  the  following  positions: 

"I.  The  undersigned  agrees  with  the  counsel  for  the  United  States  that 
'the  jurisdiction  of  this  commission  is  limited  by  the  treaty,  and  author- 
ity is  given  it  to  pass  on  those  claims  only  which  arc  therein  described.' 
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And  the  iindersigiied  iiiaintains  that  if  it  bo  established  that  the  demand 
of  tho  memorialist  grew  out  of  and  is  founded  in  a  claim  which  is  de- 
Hcribod  in  the  treaty,  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  commission 
has  jurisdiction,  and  should  consider  tho  claim  on  its  merits. 

''To  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  commission  has  jurisdiction  of  a  case, 
or  claim,  reference  must  be  had  to  the  treaty ;  and  the  undersigned  pro- 
ceeds at  once  to  tlio  consideration  of  the  treaty. 

*' It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  treaty  was  entered  into  between  the  two 
governments  bona  fide;  and  its  immediate  purpose,  as  appears  from  tlie 
language,  was  to  give  relief  and  to  provide  indemnity  for  a  large  class  of 
sufferers — citizens  of  the  respective  governments— on  account  of  injuries 
to  person  or  property  by  them  sustained  within  certain  jurisdictions,  and 
during  a  specified  period  of  time.     (Article  I.) 

''  It  becomes  important,  then,  to  ascertain  what  is  meant  by  the  expres- 
sion 'jurisdiction/  *  Jurisdiction,'  ways  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  (United  Stat«»s  r.  Arredondo,  6  Peters,  709),  'is  the  power  to  hear 
:ind  determine  a  cause.  It  is  coram  Judice  whenever  a  case  is  presentoil 
which  brings  this  power  into  action.'  *  *  *  'It  [jurisdiction]  is  the 
power  to  hear  and  determine  the  subject-matter  in  controversy  between  the 
parties  to  a  suit;  to  adjudicate  or  to  exercise  judicial  power  over  them, 
the  question  is  whether,  on  a  cause  before  a  court,  their  action  is  judicial 
or  extrajudicial,  with  or  without  authority  of  law  to  render  a  judgment 
or  decree  upon  the  rights  of  the  parties.  7/  the  laic  confer  the  povcer  to 
render  a  judgment  or  decrvCy  then  the  court  has  jurisdiction,*  (Rhode  Island 
r.  Massachusetts,  12  Teters,  718;  I^auton  r.  Wilson,  4  Texas,  4()4.) 

"There  are  some  principles  of  jiublic  law  which  are  universally  recog- 
nized by  modern  civilized  States.  One  of  th(>se  is,  that  international 
treaties  are  covenants  bona  fide^  and  are  therefore  to  be  equitably  and  not 
technicallif  construed.  (Phillimoro  Int.  Law,  Vol.  II.,  p.  89.)  Another  is 
that  the  covenant  or  treaty  contracted  by  two  or  more  parties  is  to  bo 
interpreted  with  reference  to  the  intention  of  them  all — *  oonrentio  sire 
pactio  est  dnorum  rel  plurum  in  idem  placitum  consensus.*     (lb.  p.  92.) 

"Another  is,  that  good  faith  clings  to  tho  spirit  and  fraud  to  the  letter 
of  the  convention.     (lb.  p.  107.) 

'•  I'nder  any  equitable  construction  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  the 
commisMion  must  be  hold  to  have  jurisdiction  of  the  claim  now  submitted 
by  the  memorialist,  and  fur  tho  following  reasons: 

'*  First.  Hecause  the  acts  complained  of  were  committed  by  the  United 
States. 

"Secondly.  Because  the  acts  were  committed  within  the  jurisdictional 
territory  marked  out  by  tho  treaty. 

"Thirdly.  Because  tho  acts  were  committed  during  the  periods  fixed  by 
the  treaty. 

'*  Fourthly.  Because  tho  acts  complained  of  were  injurious  to  the  person 
and  property  of  a  «itizen  of  Fran  re. 

'*A11  which  above  averments  oi'  facts  are  contained  in  tho  memorial, 
and  are,  for  the  purpose  of  this  demurrer,  admitted  by  the  counsel  for 
the  United  States. 

"  The  undersigned  ther«>fore  maintains  that  an  equitable  construction  of 
tho  provisions  of  the  treaty  gives  the  commission  jurisdiction  of  the  claim 
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of  memorialist.  Any  other  construction  wonld  be  technical,  and  woald, 
to  that  extent,  defeat  the  purpose  and  intention  of  the  two  contracting 
powersi  in  the  creation  of  this  commission. 

"l£  this  claim  is  not  entertained  and  examined  on  its  merits  by  the 
commission,  the  memorialist  is  without  remedy  and  redress,  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  no  tribunal  before  which  the  memorialist  may  present  himself. 

"  In  fact,  the  undersigned  has  been  informed  that  one  of  the  honorable 
commissioners  (Mr.  Commissioner  Aldis)  very  recently  sat  as  the  presiding 
officer  of  a  claims  commission,  organized  by  authority  of  the  United 
States,  which  decided  that  a  naturalized  American  citizen  could  not  pre- 
sent a  claim  before  the  said  commisssion,  as  an  American  citizen,  on  account 
of  acts  committed  by  the  United  States  against  his  person  or  property,  at 
a  time  when  claimant  was  a  citizen  of  France. 

*^  The  contention  of  counsel  for  the  United  States  can  only  be  sustained 
on  the  theory  or  assumption  that  naturalization  is  retroactive.  But  natu- 
ralization produces  its  effects  only  in  the  future,  {Stoicesco,  Etude  sur  la 
Naturalisation,  pp.  272,  285.) 

*'  II.  The  answer  to  what  the  counsel  for  the  United  States  says,  under 
the  second  point  of  his  argument,  as  to  the  meaning  of  certain  expressions 
in  article  2  of  the  treaty,  is  twofold : 

^' First.  That  such  a  construction  is  technical. 

''Secondly.  That  article  2  is  in  aid  of,  and  has  immediate  reference  to, 
article  1,  and  that  article  1  contains  the  fundamental  provisions  of  the  treaty, 
and  the  language  of  other  articles  must,  in  cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  be 
construed  with  reference  to  it. 

''The  counsel  for  the  United  States  says: 

"  'The  treaty  thus  speaks  in  the  present  tense,  and  bars  any  and  every 
claim  unless  the  person  presenting  it  is  at  the  time  of  its  presentation  a 
citizen  of  the  country  through  whose  agency  the  claim  is  to  be  enforced.' 

"  But  the  commission  cannot  fail  to  detect  the  fallacy  contained  in  this 
statement  or  proposition  of  the  counsel  for  the  United  States.  Legal  rep- 
resentatives certainly,  of  deceased  citizens  of  either  country,  and  benefici- 
aries presum^ibly,  may  present  the  claims  of  decedents  and  of  original 
owners  to  this  commission.  And  this,  irrespective  of  the  citizenship  of 
such  legal  r^resentatives  or  beneficiaries.  (See  Rule  1  of  the  commission, 
p.  1;  see  Comegys  v.  Yasse,  1  Peters,  Supreme  Court  Reports,  pp.  212, 213.) 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  language  of  article  1  of  the  treaty  is :  *  *  * 
'And  all  claims  on  the  part  of  corporations,  companies,  or  private  individ- 
uals, citizens  of  France,  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  arising 
out  of  acts  committed  against  the  persons  or  property  of  citizens  of 
France.'  *  *  *  This  clearly  refers  to  the  persons  or  property  of  indi- 
viduals who  at  the  Hme  of  the  commission  of  the  acts  aforesaid  were  citizens  of 
France. 

"  If  all  claims  that  could  not  be  brought  within  the  description  indicated 
by  counsel  for  the  United  States  in  the  paragraph  cited  are  to  be  barred, 
the  labors  of  the  commission  will  be  exceedingly  light;  and  again,  the 
palpable  intention  of  the  two  contracting  states  will  be  defeated  by  a 
technical  construction  of  the  language  conveying  the  grant  of  powers  to 
the  commission. 

"  III.  The  undersigned  believes  that  the  commission  will  see  that  cases 
cited  by  counsel  for  the  United  States,  to  wit,  the  Charming  Betsey  and 
5627— Vol.3 18 
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the  Venu$,  hare  no  application  to  the  case  at  bar;  neither  do  they  con- 
tain anything  which  can  ho  constraed  as  in  oonf  let  with  the  position 
here  taken  by  the  counsel  for  the  French  republic.  In  those  cases  the 
distinction  between  ths  national  character  of  property  and  the  nationality  of 
persons  was  recognized  and  laid  down, 

''Those  were  cases  where  the  effort  had  been  made  to  impress  a  hostile 
character  upon  property  in  certain  situations  as  distinct  from  the  national 
character  of  the  owner,  and  vice  versa, 

**  IV.  There  are  some  propositions  of  the  counsel  for  the  United  States 
which  are  emphasized  under  the  fourth  point  of  his  argument  that  are 
hardly  pertinent  to  the  discussion,  as  the  undersigned  understands  it. 
Unless  qualified,  these  expressions  are  misleading.  The  confusion  in 
which  the  counsel  has  become  involved  is  the  result  of  failure  to  recognize 
the  distinction  which  prevails  universally,  under  international  law  and 
treaty  stipulations,  between  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  an  individual. 
The  commission  are,  of  course,  familiar  with  the  above  distinction ;  which, 
as  it  seems  to  the  undersigned,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  when  the 
claim  of  the  memorialist  is  under  consideration.  In  the  case  at  bar,  under 
the  view  of  the  counsel  for  the  French  republic,  the  discussion  involves  only 
a  consideration  of  certain  undoubted  civil  rights  of  an  individnal  who,  at 
a  particular  period  of  time,  being  then  a  citizen  of  France,  sustained  iz^uries 
to  his  person  and  property  of  a  character  of  which  this  commission  has 
cognizance.  And  in  the  controversy  at  bar,  as  it  seems  to  the  undersigned, 
the  test  of  present  political  rights,  or  actual  national  character  of  the 
memorialist,  should  not  be  controlling  or  conclusive.'' 

Counsel  for  the  United  States  submitted  a 
^"^*ta  Sbt^.^"*'  brief  in  reply  to  that  of  counsel  for  Prance,  in 

which  he  maintained: 
1.  As  to  jurisdiction,  that  it  was  insufficient  to  show  that 
the  commission  had  cognizance  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
claim;  that  jurisdiction  of  the  person  as  well  as  of  the  subject- 
matter  was  essential.  From  the  contentions  of  counsel  for 
Prance  it  would  follow  that  a  claim  once  valid  would  always 
be  valid,  no  matter  who  might  become  the  beneficial  owner, 
whether  a  German  or  a  citizen  of  any  other  third  power. 
Such  could  not  have  been  the  intention  of  the  contracting 
parties.  Their  object  was  to  relieve  each  other's  citizens. 
Neither  government  sought  to  recover  anything  for  itself,  as 
the  United  States  did  from  Great  Britain  in  the  case  of  the 
Alabama  claims,  under  Article  I.  of  the  treaty  of  Washington 
of  May  8, 1871.  On  the  contrary,  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Prance  were  similar  to  those 
of  Article  XII.  of  the  treaty  of  Washington  relating  to  the 
miscellaneous  claims  of  the  <^ citizens''  or  ^'subjects"  of  the 
contracting  parties.  The  records  of  the  commission  under 
Article  XII.  had  been  carefully  searched,  and  it  was  believed 
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that  the  British  agent  had  not  in  any  case  presented  a  claim 
the  owner  of  which  .had  ceased  to  be  a  British  subject,  for  the 
reason  that  he  considered  snch  claims  inadmissible.  In  support 
of  this  statement  counsel  for  the  United  States  referred  to 
Howard's  Eeport,  pp.  9, 255, 256-271, 314, 326. 

2.  As  to  the  construction  of  the  treaty,  counsel  for  the  United 
States  maintained  that  there  was  no  room  for  conjecture.  The 
language  of  the  treaty  should  not  be  strained  in  order  to 
obtain  jurisdiction.^  Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  claims 
must  be  (1)  on  the  part  of  "citizens"  of  France,  (2)  for  inju- 
ries to  *'  citizens"  of  France,  and  (3)  presented  by  "citizens" 
of  France. 

3.  As  to  the  intention  of  the  contracting  parties,  there  was, 
said  counsel  for  the  United  States,  no  ambiguity  in  the  treaty. 
Both  France  and  the  United  States  recognized  the  loss  of 
original  nationality  by  naturalization  abroad.  It  could  not  be 
assumed  that  they  intended  to  make  provision  for  persons  who 
had  voluntarily  renounced  their  allegiance. 

4.  As  to  the  claimant's  remedy  or  redress,  counsel  for  the 
United  States  maintained  that  while  the  question  was  one  with 
which  the  commission  had  nothing  to  do,  he  had  a  remedy  by 
appealing  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  in  proper 
cases  to  the  Oourt  of  Claims.  It  was  true  that  the  claims  of 
persons  who  were  aliens  during  the  war,  but  who  afterwards 
were  naturalized,  were  not  allowed  by  the  Southern  Claims 
Commission,  but  this  was  because  that  tribunal  was  not  au- 
thorized by  Congress  to  investigate  that  class  of  claims.^ 
"  The  undersigned  does  not,"  concluded  counsel  for  the  United 
States,  "  contend  that  naturalization  is  retroactive,  but  that  it 
effects  a  full,  complete,  and  total  change  of  allegiance,  and 
that  iirom  the  day  of  naturalization  all  right  to  the  protection 
of  the  native  country  is  forfeited,  and  in  its  place  the  natural- 
ized citizen  obtains  the  rights,  the  advantages,  and  also  the 
disadvantages  of  citizenship  in  the  country  of  his  adoption. 
In  changing  his  allegiance  he  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  have 
considered  and  estimated  the  advantages  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  disadvantages  on  the  other,  but  whether  he  did  so  con- 
sider or  not  is  not  a  question  for  this  tribunal." 


•  Smith's  Leading  Cases,  6  Am.  ed.  1011, 1024;  Monson  v.  Chester,  22  Pick. 
387 ;  Court  of  Corns,  of  Alabama  Claims,  Davis's  Report,  108 ;  2  Cranch,  358, 
399;  PhUlimore,  II,  84,  $  LXX,  et  seq, 

« H.  Mis.  Doc.  16, 42  Cong.  2  sess. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  commission  on  May 
^^*A^5St  ^^  20, 1881,  counsel  for  France  made  an  oral  argu- 
ment, in  which,  among  other  things,  he  said: 

''Is  there,  as  is  oontendod  in  tlie  brief  for  the  United  States,  a  mode  of 
redress  left  open  to  the  Archbishop  of  New  Orleans  f  *  *  *  To  this  I 
answer  no;  and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  the  reasons  in  support  of  this 
answer.  In  the  Southern  Claims  Commission  it  was  held  that  aliens  re- 
siding in  the  United  States  had  no  right  to  appear  before  that  commission 
and  to  recover  damages  for  losses  indicted  upon  them.  *  *  «  There- 
fore, the  alien  who  has  remained  neutral  during  the  war  can  not  be  com- 
pared to  the  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  was  not  only  neutral,  but 
loyal.  On  the  other  hand,  a  decision  was  rendered  by  that  same  commis- 
sion in  regard  to  aliens  who  were  naturalized  in  the  United  States  after 
the  date  of  the  injury  sufl'ered,  and  in  rendering  its  decision  the  commis- 
sion said:  'We  think  Congress  intended  to  reserve  to  itself  the  consider- 
ation of  the  right<s  of  foreigners.  We  have  therefore  held  that  foreigners 
domiciled  here  are  not  citizens  within  the  limits  of  the  act.  We  have 
also  held  that  where  claimant  was  also  alien  when  the  claim  acomed,  his 
naturalization  since  the  war  does  not  remove  his  disability.'  *  *  * 
This  doctrine  has  been  also  asserted  by  the  State  Department  of  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  Kmilo  Sauv^,  a  Frenchman  who  had  resided  in  Mexico 
and  who  claimed  to  have  suffered  damages  in  that  country.  Sauv(^  came 
to  the  United  States  and  was  naturalized.  After  he  had  obtained  his  let- 
ters of  naturalization  he  applied  to  the  State  Department  for  intervention 
on  his  behalf  on  account  of  injuries  suifered  in  Mexico  while  a  citizen  of 
France.  To  this  application  the  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish  replied  in  substance : 
'  Your  naturalization  was  only  prospective.  It  could  not  act  retroactively, 
and  therefore  I  can  not  interfere  on  your  behalf  for  acts  anterior  to  your 
naturalization  by  the  United  States.' 

''Obviously,  the  case  can  not  be  presented  to  the  Court  of  Claims.  But 
my  colleague  on  the  other  side  says,  '  There  is  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  and  Congress  may  do  Homething  or  other.'  To  which  I  reply,  that 
Congress  has  no  jurisdiction  over  such  cases;  and  for  this  simple  reason, 
that  naturalization  in  prospective.  And  therefore  if  Congress  enacted 
to-day  a  measure  tending  to  indemnify  these  claimants,  it  would  violate 
one  of  those  principles  which  govern  the  matter  of  naturalization. 

"  Again,  it  is  said  that  Congress  has  sovereign  power,  and  that  it  may 
grant  relief.  Simple  measures  of  relief  seldom  pass  Congress.  *  •  * 
How  many  claims  of  aliens  have  ever  been  adjudicated  by  that  bodyf 
*  *  *  One  in  fifteen  years.  One,  only  one,  a  German  cuhc,  and  this  was 
the  result  of  long  correspondence  and  protracted  negotiation. 

*'  I  come  now  to  another  branch  of  the  case,  which  arises  from  the  conven- 
tion itself.  •  *  *  Article  I.  of  the  convention  provides  that:  'All 
claimS  on  the  part  of  corporations,  companies,  or  private  individuals,  citi- 
zens of  France,  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States  arising  out  of/ 
etc.  •  •  *•  These  words  should  be  construed  as  referring  to  those  who 
were  citizens  at  the  time  the  claim  accrued. 

''And  now  as  to  Article  II.,  to  which  the  brief  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  refers.  It  is  merely  by  way  of  reference  that  the  word  'citizen'  is 
mentioned.    The  governing  article  is  found  in  the  words  I  have  just  cited. 
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It  may  be  said  that  there  are  other  articles  in  which  the  word  '  citizen '  may 
have  been  used,  bat  it  is  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  us  a  construction  of 
the  words  I  have  quoted ;  and  the  proof  of  it  is  this,  that  Article  I.,  where 
these  words  are  found,  refers  to  claims  'on  the  part  of  citizens/  etc. ;  while 
in  Article  II.,  the  words  '  on  the  part  of  citizens '  have  been  omitted.  It  is 
worded  this  way,  'presented  to  them  by  the  citizens.'  So  in  the  article 
which  defines  the  jurisdiction  of  this  commission,  the  words  used  are  'on 
the  part  of  citizens,'  and  in  the  following  provision,  which  most  evidently 
refers  to  preceding  article,  the  words  are  changed,  and  the  paragraph 
reads,  'presented  to  them  by  the  citizens  of  either  country.' 

"  There  is,  however,  another  way  of  ascertaining  the  exact  meaning  of 
these  words  and  of  explaining  them.  These  words,  'on  the  part  of,'  were 
borrowed  irom  the  treaty  of  Washington  of  May  8, 1871;  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  In  a  case  pending  before  that  commission, 
where  a  somewhat  analogous  demurrer  was  interposed  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  in  opposing  it  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  counsel  used  the 
following  language:  'Why  were  the  words  on  the  part  of  usedf  It  seems 
to  me  that  they  must  have  been  used  ex>  industria  to  embrace  claims  other 
than  those  which  could  be  presented  by  British  subjects,  and  that  they 
should  include  all  cases  arising  out  of  a  violation  of  British  rights  by  acts 
committed  against  the  persons  or  property  of  those  entitled  to  the  pro> 
tection  of  the  British  Crown  in  respect  of  such  act«  committed.  And 
thereupon  the  demurrer  was  overruled  by  the  commission.'  (See  Henry 
Howard's  Report,  p.  329.)  I  submit  that  the  convention  between  France 
and  the  United  States  contains  the  same  expressions,  and  that  here  the 
decisions  of  the  English  commission  must  be  of  great  weight. 

"And  now  I  come  to  the  second  division,  I  believe,  of  the  brief  of  the 
counsel  of  the  United  States :  '  Has  the  commission  jurisdiction  over  these 
claims f '  And  this  leads  to  this  further  inquiry :  What  is  jurisdiction,  and 
what  constitutes  jurisdiction  in  this  case f    *     *     * 

"I  claim  that  the  jurisdiction  of  this  commission  ae  it  is  sought  to  be 
established  by  the  counsel  for  the  United  States  would  conflict  with  the 
best  precedents.  I  will  quote  first  from  a  case  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  I  select  this  case  because  it  arose  under  the 
treaty  of  May  8, 1871,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.' 

"The  court  says :  'In  Clark  r.  Clark,  where  the  contest  was  between  the 
bankrupt  and  his  assignee,  touching  a  fund  in  the  Treasury,  derived  from 
a  foreign  government,  the  secretary,  though  not  a  party,  was  enjoined 
from  paying  it  over  until  the  rights  of  the  contestants  were  settled  in  the 
suit  then  pending.'  '  But  suppose,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  the  money 
was  in  the  British  exchequer,  at  the  seat  of  the  home  government,  still 
the  court  below  acquired  jurisdiction  of  the  parties  and  had  an  important 
duty  to  perform.'  And  again,  in  the  same  opinion :  'Where  the  necessary 
parties  are  before  a  court  of  equity,  it  is  immaterial  that  the  res  of  the 
controversy,  whether  it  be  real  or  personal  property,  is  beyond  the  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal.'  (See  Phelps  r.  McDonald,  99  United 
States,  pp.  306-307  and  308.) 

"The  converse  proposition  is  just  as  true.  Who  can  deny  that  in  every 
proceeding  in  j'em,  provided  the  subject-matter  of  the  controversy  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  parties 
are  or  are  not  before  the  court?    But  the  courts  have  gone  further. . 
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"In  1871  there  were  moneys  belonging  to  the  French  Government — ^per- 
sonal property — deposited  with  a  certain  banking  house  in  England,  and 
there  were  parties  who  claimed  to  recover  certain  sums  from  the  French 
Government.  They  applied  for  an  injunction  to  Vice-Chancellor  Malin, 
then  holding  the  equity  court  of  England,  to  restrain  the  said  bankers 
from  paying  to  the  French  Govommt^nt  the  moneys  deposited  with  them, 
which  moneys  were  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  Here  no  per- 
sonal service  could  be  obtained,  since  no  subpoena  could  be  served  on  the 
ambassador  of  France  at  London ;  nevertheless  the  court  held  that  it  had 
jurisdiction  over  the  fund  without  personal  process  had  on  the  defendant, 
and  a  temporary  injunction  was  granted.  *  »  *  This  view  of  the  case 
I  therefore  earnestly  submit  to  the  commission:  First,  the  jurisdiction 
over  the  subject-matter  may  exist  independently  of  the  jurisdiction  over 
the  person,  and  a  claim  to  a  chose  in  action  may  be  decided  here,  even  if 
the  party  was  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  commission. 

''Let  us  look. at  another  side  of  this  same  subject — that  of  a  Frenchman 
deceased  since  the  time  of  the  injury  suffered.  Rule  1  of  this  oommission 
says:  'If  a  claimant  be  dead,  his  executor  or  administrator  or  the  legal 
representatives  of  the  estate  must  appear,  unless  it  be  shown,'  etc.  So 
the  commission,  under  its  own  rules,  recognizes  that  a  claim  of  a  deceased 
Frenchman  is  before  the  commission.  Thus  an  American-bom  citizen, 
appointed  administrator  by  a  court,  is  recognized  under  your  rules. 

"At  the  same  time,  I  may  refer  this  commission  to  the  precedents 
created  by  the  British  Claims  Commission  under  quite  identical  articles. 
I  find  that  administrators  presenting  themselves  with  letters  of  adminis- 
tration granted  by  a  county  judge  were  recognized,  and  as  such  they 
represented  the  estate— no  matter  who  might  have  been  the  parties  inter- 
ested in  the  estate,  either  as  creditors,  as  heirs,  legatees,  etc.  And  here  I 
wish  to  refer,  also,  to  the  words  used  by  the  Alabama  court  of  claims, 
where  the  Honorable  Mr.  Davis  was,  I  believe,  secretary.  It  was  held 
by  thai  commission  'that,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  these 
claims,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  perish  through  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  technical  rules  of  courts  of  law.*  And  further:  'The  court,  by  the 
presiding  judge,  stated  its  opinion  early  in  its  session  that  letters  of  ad- 
ministration or  letters  testamentary  grant.ed  in  any  State  of  the  United 
States  would  give  authority  to  sue  in  this  court.' 

"I  will  take  the  liberty  to  come  back  to  the  proceedings  of  the  British 
and  American  Comuiissiou,  and  I  will  do  so  in  borrowing  the  very  words 
used  by  Mr.  Carlisle  in  his  brief  in  opposition  to  the  demurrer  interposed 
by  the  United  Htates. 

'"Where  a  British  subject  has  died,  and  his  property  has  not  been 
administered,  no  one  coiild  make  the  claim  but  an  administrator  repre- 
senting the  British  right  of  the  deceased  owner,  and  claiming  in  his  stead. 
That  this  commission  should  refuse  to  make  him  an  award,  because  it  does 
not  affirmatively  appear  that  living  British  subjects  are  interested  in  pro- 
curing such  award,  would  be  manifestly  unjuKt  and  unreasonable.*  (See 
Howard's  Report,  pp.  320-330.)  After  the  case  was  fully  argued  the 
commission  decided  to  overrule  those  demurrers, '  the  majority  of  the  com- 
missioners being  of  opinion  that  where  the  claim  is  prosecuted  by  an 
administrator,  in  respect  of  injury  to  property  of  an  intestate  who  was 
exclusively  a  British  subject,  and  the  beneficiaries  are  British  subjects  as 
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well  as  American  citizens,  tho  claim  may  be  prosecuted  for  their  benefit. 
(See  same  volame  as  cited  above,  page  18.) 

"In  the  case  at  bar,  if  this  claimant,  after  suffering  damages,  had 
assigned  his  claim  to  a  Frenchman,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  assignee, 
under  your  rules,  would  have  a  standing  here,  and  that  he  might  claim 
damages.  Again,  if  this  claimant  had  died  before  he  became  naturalized 
in  the  United  States,  an  administrator  could  have  come  here  and  prose- 
cuted the  claim.  And  again,  in  case  claimant  had  died  a  bankrupt  before 
he  changed  his  nationality,  there  is  no  doubt,  under  the  jurisprudence 
established  by  the  British  Claims  Commission,  that  his  assignee  in  bank- 
ruptcy or  the  receiver  appointed  by  a  court  of  equity  would  have  a  stand- 
ing before  you.     *'    *     * 

"  I  come  now  to  another  branch  of  the  case.  The  counsel  for  the  United 
States  has  said  in  his  brief  that  there  was  no  case  of  a  similar  character 
before  the  British  and  American  Claims  Commission  (or  that  no  claim 
answering  the  description  of  that  of  Perch^  was  acted  upon  by  the  com- 
mission) and  in  support  of  his  views  he  quotes  certain  circular  letters 
written  by  the  British  agent,  Mr.  Henry  Howard,  in  regard  to  the  condi- 
tions to  be  complied  with  before  claims  were  presented.  *  «  "»  The 
reason  that  decided  Mr.  Howard  to  issue  such  instructions  is  very  plain. 
Mr.  Howard  could  not  do  otherwise  than  to  exclude  British  subjects  nat- 
uralized in  the  United  States.  The  British  Government  was  bound  by 
treaty  stipulations.  The  treaty  stipulation  I  am  referring  to  bears  the 
date  of  May  5, 1871.  It  is  found  in  the  naturalization  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  England.     *    ^     ** 

''The  same  would  have  been  true  in  the  case  of  a  commission  with  Ger- 
many, the  same  with  Austria,  the  same  with  Italy,  with  Belgium,  and 
some  other  countries  that  I  might  name.  But  France  has  no  treaty  of  nat- 
uralization with  the  United  States.  It  never  has  had  any,  and  to  under- 
stand and  decide  who  is  a  French  citizen  and  how  French  citizenship  is 
lost,  one  has  to  fall  back  upon  the  municipal  laws  of  France. 

''I  will  state  first  this  proposition:  That  except  under  what  is  called 
'The  general  principles  of  1789,'  there  is  no  positive  enactment  anywhere 
permitting  a  French  citizen  to  leave  his  country  and  to  be  naturalized 
abroad.  The  second  proposition  is  this :  That  in  case  a  Frenchman  leaves 
his  country  and  goes  abroad,  and  becomes  naturalized  in  a  foreign  country, 
his  right  to  do  so  may  have  been  implicitly  recognized  by  the  laws  of 
France,  but  it  is  written  in  no  legislative  act  of  an  affirmative  character. 

"In  the  act  of  27th  of  July  1868,  the  United  States  declared  positively 
that  an  American  citizen  had  the  right  to  go  abroad  and  change  his 
nationality.  But  there  is  no  such  a  legislation  in  France.  There  are 
only  the  provisions  of  the  civil  .code,  whose  negative  character  you  will 
notice.  Article  17  says:  'French  citizenship  shall  be  lost— first,  by  nat- 
uralization in  a  foreign  country ;  second,  by  acceptance  without  authori- 
zation of  the  King  of  a  public  office  conferred  by  a  foreign  government; 
third,  and  lastly,  by  a  commercial  establishment  in  a  foreign  country 
without  intent  to  return.' 

"Such  is  the  article,  and  now  I  come  back  to  its  first  provision.  A 
Frenchman  goes  abroad.  There  he  becomes  naturalized,  but  it  is  not  ipso 
facto  that  he  loses  his  citizenship  in  regard  to  the  country  of  his  origin. 
*    *     *    The  civil  code  says  merely  that  such  a  Frenchman  has  lost  his 
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nationality,  but  by  wbom  is  this  loss  to  be  asoertainedf  *  ♦  *  There 
is  only  one  authority  in  France  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  matter. 
That  is  the  French  courts.  *  *  »  And  whenever  the  United  States 
minister  to  France  has  called  the  attention  of  the  imperial  or  republican 
government  to  those  questions,'  what  has  been  tiie  answer?  There  has 
always  been  but  one,  viz :  We  are  going  to  test  the  case  before  the  courts. 
So  the  Frenchman  who  claims  to  have  been  naturalized  in  the  United 
States  is  imprisoned  by  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  instance, 
and  thereupon  the  case  is  referred  to  the  courts.  The  courts,  on  presenta- 
tion to  them  of  the  certificate  of  naturalization  abroad,  decide  that  the 
citizen  of  French  origin  has  lost  his  citizenship  for  the  reason  that  he  was 
naturalized  abroad,  and  it  is  only  when  that  point  is  decided  by  a  compe- 
tent court  that  the  Government  of  France  recognizes  the  newly  acquired 
nationality  of  its  native-bom  citizen. 

"I  wish  to  read  a  few  lines  from  General  Dix's  correspondence  on  that 
point.  I  read  from  United  States  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  1868, 
part  1,  pages  444,  445 : 

''  *  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  in  all  cases  when  a  Frenchman  has  been  con- 
scripted, and  stauds  on  record  as  having  failed  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ment of  military  service,  a  j  udicial  inquiry  takes  place.  His  passport  does 
not  exempt  him  from  arrest  and  detention;  but  the  government  always 
allows  him  to  go  at  large  on  engaging  to  appear  at  the  time  and  place  ap- 

ftointed  for  the  examination.  The  first  examination  is  by  a  civil  tribunal, 
f  he  is  found  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  he  is  exempted  ft*om 
military  service.  He  is  then  brought  before  a  council  of  war,  which  de- 
cides whether  he  has  been  delinquent,  and  if  so,  whether  his  delinquency 
is  removed  by  prescription.' 

''In  the  same  volume  there  is  a  case  of  that  kind  stated  on  page  453: 
« 'On  being  advised  officially  of  these  facts  by  the  Marquis  de  Moustier, 
I  sent  him  a  copy,  certified  under  the  seal  of  the  legation,  of  Brailly's  cer- 
tificate of  naturalization,  and  he  w^as  promptly  released.  The  imperial 
government  only  asked  that  he  should  satisfy  the  established  form  of  pro- 
'  ceediug  by  going  before  a  civil  tribunal  with  his  certificate  and  passport, 
and  show  that  he  had  been  naturalized  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  Staten.' 
So  the  case  of  Brailly  comes  just  in  support  of  the  general  statement  made 
by  General  Dix. 

"  I  have  before  me  all  the  papers  relating  to  naturalization,  expatriation, 
etc.,  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
able  to  say  that  my  statement  is  supported  by  the  opinion  of  an  advocate 
of  the  court  of  appeals  of  Paris,  who  is  the  counsel  of  the  British  embassy 
there;  that  opinion  is  printed  in  this  book.  Mr.  Treitt  refers  to  other 
cases  besides  that  of  Brailly,  and  finally  he  lays  down  the  general  doctrine 
in  the  following  way : 

" '  If  the  person  seeking  to  avoid  the  performance  of  military  duty  pleads 
naturalization  in  a  foreign  country,  the  court-martial  defers  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  penalty  and  grants  the  accused  a  delay,  that  he  may  be  enabled 
to  prove  his  foreign  citizenship  in  the  conrts. 

'''If  he  obtains  a  judgment  declaring  that  he  has  lost  his  French  citi- 
zenship, the  court-martial  acquits  him,  but  only  when  his  naturalization 


*  The  case  here  supposed  is  that  of  the  arrest  of  a  naturalized  American 
citizen  for  the  purpose  of  requiring  military  service. 
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took  place  three  vears  before.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  judges  enforce  the 
penary  provided  for  the  oifense.  In  fact,  the  avoidance  of  military  service 
is  an  oifense  which  no  mere  lapse  of  time  can  cancel ;  it  lasts  until  the 
military  service  is  rendered.  Now,  the  Jurisprudence  of  courts-martial 
says  that  the  offense  no  longer  exists  when  the  offender  has  become  nat- 
uralized in  a  foreign  country;  thenceforward  the  offender  who  has  been 
naturalized  more  than  three  yeara  incurs  no  penalty.'  (See  U.  S.  Diplo- 
matic Correspondence  for  1878,  p.  1280.)    •    *    * 

''And  now  comes  a  decree  about  which  some  words  ought  to  be  said 
here.  It  is  the  decree  of  the  26th  of  August  1811,  which  has  never  been 
repealed.  Under  that  decree  it  is  provided  that '  no  French  citizen  can 
be  naturalized  in  a  foreign  country  without  our  authorization.' 

''This  article  stands  to-day  in  full  force.  It  is  not  always  applied,  but 
sometimes  it  is. 

"I  come  now  to  the  last  branch  of  the  case,  about  which  I  wish  to  sub- 
mit some  remarks  to  this  honorable  commission.  If  it  comes  to  this — that 
the  personal  status  of  the  French  citizen  must  be  established  at  the  time 
of  presenting  his  claim,  I  have  to  refer  the  counsel  for  the  United  States 
to  two  decisions^  both  of  great  weight.  The  former  is  a  decision  of  the 
King's  Bench  in  England;  the  latter  is  a  decision  by  the  American  and 
British  Commission  of  1853.  In  the  case  of  Wilson  v.  Marryatt,  8  Term 
Reports,  31,  the  question  was  as  to  the  legality  of  a  trading  voyage  to  the 
East  Indies,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  policy  of  insurance  to  one  Collet, 
who  conducted  the  voyage.  That  trade  was  then  forbidden  to  British  sub- 
jects, but  was  open  to  American  citizens  by  the  treaty  of  1794  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Collet  was  a  British-bom  subject 
and  an  adopted  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  the  question  was  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  was  entitled,  under  the  treaty,  in  his  character  as  an 
American  citizen,  to  a  right  from  which  he  was  excluded  by  a  statute  as  a 
British  subject.  Here  is  a  case  where  the  same  man  is  at  the  same  time  a 
British  subject  owing  perpetual  allegiance  to  England  and  an  American 
citizen.  The  case  was  argued  three  times  before  the  Court  of  the  King's 
Bench,  and  at  last  the  court  held  that  Collet,  being  within  the  description 
of  the  treaty  of  1794  by  virtue  of  his  American  citizenship,  could  not  be 
excluded  on  accouut  of  his  British  nationality.  The  case  was  carried  to 
the  exchequer  chamber,  and  there  the  judgment  was  affirmed. 

"The  second  case  is  that  of  Uhde  &  Co.  v.  Great  Britain,  decided  in 
the  commission  of  1853.  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  read  from  the  opinion 
of  the  honorable  umpire  of  that  commission : 

"  *  However  good  the  claim  of  Messrs.  Uhde  &  Co.,  as  conquered  Mexi- 
cans, against  the  United  States,  by  the  interpretation  of  the  law  of 
nations  as  given  by  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  Great  Britain,  may  be, 
the  claim  ought  to  be  excluded  from  this  commission.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  have,  however,  entertained  the  claim  in  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  two  countries,  and  for 
this  reason  we  hold  that  it  should  be  considered  and  settled  without 
further  delay.'  As  the  case  is  somewhat  extended,  I  will  state  it  in  a  few 
words.  Here  is  a  British  subject  who  under  the  laws  of  war  is  to  be 
regarded*  as  a  Mexican,  and  nevertheless  his  former  character  as  British 
subject  is  held  to  be  sufficient  to  secure  for  him  an  award  by  the  honorable 
umpire  of  that  commission. 
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*' And  now,  in  summing  up,  I  wish  to  say  that  in  regard  to  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  Right  Reverend  Archbishop  of  New  Orleans,  when  the  case 
was  presented  to  the  agent  of  France,  then  Mr.  Lanen,  he  submitted  the 
question  to  me  to  know  whether  I  thought  that  the  case  should  be  pre- 
sented. I  answered  in  the  affirmative,  for  the  reason  that  so  far  as  the 
French  Government  is  concerned,  and  inasmuch  as  French  courts  have  not 
decided  to  the  contrary,  that  gentleman  is  as  yet  a  citizen  of  France. 

''On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  great  question  of  equity.  This 
claimant  can  not  find  anywhere  else  a  remedy;  and  France,  that  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  represents  him  as  yet,  can  not  do  otherwise  than  to  give  him 
the  opportunity  to  present  himself  before  this  honorable  commission, 
where  he  will  obtain  justice. '^ 

At  the  same  session  of  the  commission  (May 
United  states  Conn-  20)  counsel  for  the  United  States  made  an 
^  *  ment^'    ^^*^  argument  in  conclusion,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  he  said : 

"I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  de  Chambrun  for  the  admission  he  makes  at  the 
close  of  his  argument,  that  the  agent,  Mr.  Lanen,  at  the  very  outset  was 
so  much  in  doubt  as  to  whether  this  case  came  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  commission  under  the  treaty,  that  the  question  was  the  subject  of  con- 
ference between  the  agent  and  the  counsel  of  the  French  Government. 
Next,  I  trust  that  the  counsel  for  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic 
will  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  say,  in  the  beginning,  that  I  feel  at  liberty  to 
omit  any  attempt  to  answer  some  portion  of  his  remarks  and  argument,  as 
I  can  not  bring  myself  to  feel  that  they  are  pertinent  to  the  issue  before 
the  commission.  »  *  •  We  do  not  deny  the  right  of  an  administrator, 
though  an  American  citizen,  to  appear  before  this  commission  in  behalf  of 
a  claimant,  or  the  estate  of  a  claimant  deceased,  provided  that  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  claim  are  themselves  French  citizens  and  were  such  when 
the  claim  arose.  *  «  »  We  admit  the  right  of  an  administrator  to 
appear,  provided  his  constituency  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  treaty, 
but  not  otherwise.     •     *     * 

"The  authority  of  this  commission,!  respectfully  submit,  is  not  derived 
from  tradition ;  it  is  not  derived  from  the  habits  or  usages  of  countries, 
either  the  United  States,  France,  or  Great  Britain ;  not  dependent  upon 
opinion  anywhere,  but  it  is  derived  exactly  and  specifically  from  the 
treaty,  and  from  nothing  else.  If  there  have  been  decisions  under  other 
treaties,  or  if  (here  have  been  decisions  in  the  courts  which  seem  to  mili- 
tate against  the  doctrine  which  the  United  States  attempts  to  set  up  here 
and  undertakes  to  maintain,  those  decisions  and  those  \'iews  are  of  no 
consequence  whatever  unless  there  be  some  ambiguity  of  language  in  this 
treaty,  some  phrase  which  is  a  phrase  of  municipal  or  of  international  law, 
and  which  requires  interpretation.  *  »  »  Nor  is  it  of  the  least  conse- 
quence that  there  is  no  other  tribunal  that  can  do  Justice  to  these  claim- 
ants, if  justice  has  not  been  already  awarded  to  them,  lliis  is  not  a  tribunal 
to  administer  justice  generally.  It  is  a  tribunal  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty.  «  *  ^  My  friend,  de  Chambrun,  says  that  Archbishop 
Perch<^  could  not  hold  real  estate  under  his  oflice  as  archbishop  without 
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becoming  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  That  is  not  a  conside  ation  for  this 
commission.  The  archbishop  decided  that  qnestion.  It  was  presented  to 
him  whether  he  would  accept  citizenship  in  the  United  States,  with  capac- 
ity to  hold  real  estate,  or  whether  he  would  preserve  his  citizenship  in 
France  and  deny  himself  the  capacity  to  hold  real  estate.  *  *  *  He 
made  his  choice,  and  he  stands  before  this  commission  to-day  either  as  a 
French  citizen  or  as  an  American  citizen,  and  it  is  for  this  tribunal  to  say 
which  he  is. 

"  I  ought  to  say  in  passing— althoagh  the  remark  is  not  exactly  perti- 
nent to  the  case  of  Perch^ — that  it  so  happened  in  our  first  brief  that  a 
remark  was  made  which  has  been  commented  upon  in  the  reply  of  the 
French  counsel,  and  not  treated  in  our  rejoinder,  and  therefore  I  speak  of 
it.  The  sentence  is  this— after  quoting  from  article  2  of  the  treaty  in 
which  it  is  provided  that  the  commission  'shall  be  competent  and  obliged 
to  examine  and  decide  npon  all  claims  of  the  aforesaid  character  presented 
to  them  by  the  citizens  of  either  country,  except  such,'  etc.,  we  say,  'The 
treaty  thus  speaks  in  the  present  tense,  and  bars  any  and  every  claim, 
unless  the  person  presenting  it  is  at  the  time  of  its  presentation  a  citizen 
of  the  country  through  whose  agency  the  claim  is  to  be  enforced.' 

**  We  should  have  said  unltaa  the  person  in  whose  behalf  the  claim  is  pre- 
sented was  at  the  time  of  its  presentation,  etc. 

*'  Now,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  commission,  we  are  brought 
to  the  consideration  of  this  question ;  Does  the  French  Government,  speak- 
ing through  its  counsel  here,  deny  or  admit  the  right  of  a  French  citizen 
to  change  his  nationality  f 

"Mr.  DB  CHA.HBRUN.  Under  certain  conditions  to  be  complied  with,  the 
French  Government  has  never  denied  the  right  to  change  nationality,  and 
this  results  from  what  we  call  the  principles  of  1789. 

"  Mr.  BouTWELL.  Following  what  has  been  said  by  the  counsel  for  the 
French  Government,  and  availing  myself  of  such  information  as  I  am  able 
to  command,  I  venture  to  state  the  position  of  the  French  Government  in 
regard  to  citizenship,  and  the  right  of  a  French  citizen  to  make  a  selection 
of  nationality.  There  are  some  things  which  we  do  not  put  in  statutes. 
They  are  those  things  about  which  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion,  and  the 
statute  of  1868,  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  which  it 
is  declared  that  expatriation  is  a  universal  right  common  to  all  men,  was 
only  extorted  from  Congress  by  the  objections  and  difficulties  that  arose  in 
our  communications  with  other  countries  touching  this  matter  of  citizen- 
ship.   For  ourselves,  we  always  admitted  the  right.    *    »     • 

*'  Mr.  DK  Chambrcn.  The  courts  denied  it  up  to  1868. 

"Mr.  BouTWELL.  Not  our  courts. 

''Mr.  DE  CUAMBRUN.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  to 
the  doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance  up  to  1868. 

"  Mr.  BOUTWELL.  Not  unless  the  denationalized  citizen  was  domiciled 
in  or  returned  to  this  country. 

"  I  can  well  understand  that  the  Government  of  France,  from  the  revo- 
lution of  1789,  which  broke  down  what  had  previously  existed  of  the 
feudal  system,  so  recognized  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  choose  his  nation- 
ality that  a  legislative  declaration  was  superfluous.  The  seventeenth 
article  of  the  French  code  recognizes  the  right,  and  most  clearly.    It . 
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proceeds  upon  the  idea  that  a  French  citizen  may  denationalize  himself^ 
and  it  declares  that  he  loses  his  citizenship  in  France  when  he  is  natural- 
ized in  another  country,  as  he  may  also  lose  his  French  citizenship  when 
he  does  certain  other  things.     »     •     • 

''And  I  have  to  say,  further,  that  all  that  Mr.  de  Chambmn  has  quoted 
of  codes  and  decrees  touching  citizenship  in  France,  with  reference  to 
persons  naturalized  in  other  countries,  tends  to  support  the  positions  I 
now  maintain.  Penalties  are  therein  imposed  for  not  performing  military 
service.  There  is  not  one  word,  however,  as  fisir  as  I  have  observed,  that 
has  been  read  by  him  which  goes  to  show  that  the  French  Government 
does  not  recognize  the  right  of  a  French-bom  citizen  or  subject  to  become 
a  citizen  of  another  country,  provided  always  that  he  stays  in  that  conn- 
try,  or,  if  he  returns,  that  the  obligations  resting  upon  him  when  he  left 
the  country  are  fairly  met. 

"  Mr.  DE  Chambrun.  Now,  suppose  a  Frenchman  naturalized  in  this 
country,  and  owns  shares  of  the  Bank  of  France,  which,  unless  it  has  been 
very  recently  changed,  can  be  held  only  by  Frenchmen— suppose  he  has 
been  naturalized  here,  what  does  become  of  the  ownership  of  those  shares  f 
Is  it  a  penalty  that  they  must  be  turned  over  to  somebody  else — ^that  he  can 
not  hold  them  f  Is  it  a  penalty  f  It  is  merely  a  provision  of  the  civil  law 
affecting  rights  of  that  kind. 

"  Mr.  BouTWKLL.  I  should  call  it  a  penalty,  certainly.  *  *  *  When 
you  take  from  a  person  a  privilege,  the  taking  of  the  privilege  is  a  penalty. 
Therefore,  when  you  take  from  a  French  citizen  naturalized  in  the  United 
States,  and  on  account  of  his  being  so  naturalized,  the  privilege  of  holding 
shares  in  the  Bank  of  France,  you  impose  a  penalty  upon  him. 

*<Mr.  DK  Chambrun.  In  that  case  it  does  not  relate  to  military  duties 
or  to  duties  to  the  government.  It  is  a  matter  between  individuals.  The 
naturalization  works  as  between  individuals. 

''  Mr.  BouTWSLL.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  consider  what  the  effects 
of  citizenship  in  another  country  are  upon  a  bom  French  citizen.  The 
only  point  which  concerns  us  is,  for  the  moment — and  I  do  not  think  that 
even  that  question  is  of  supreme  importance — to  know  whether  under  the 
French  system  the  right  of  a  French-bom  citizen  to  be  a  citizen  of  another 
country  is  recognized;  and  I  submit  with  great  confidence,  and  with 
entire  respect,  both  to  this  commission  and  to  the  counsel  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  French  Republic,  that  not  only  the  seventeenth  article  of 
the  code,  but  all  the  history,  both  diplomatic  and  legal,  goes  to  show 
that  the  French  Government  has  recognized  this  right.     *    •     * 

"The  decree  of  the  26th  of  August  1811  is  of  the  same  character.  I  am 
not  going  to  trouble  the  commission  with  reading  any  portion  of  it,  but 
two  things  will  appear  from  an  examination  of  that  decree : 

"First,  that  it  was  really  a  military  order.  It  was  issued  in  time  of 
war.  It  was  in  an  exigency.  It  was  a  military  order,  substantially  like 
our  military  orders  which  we  issued  during  the  war.  They  passed  away 
when  the  occasion  for  their  enforcement  had  disappeared. 

"  But,  secondly,  and  of  more  importance,  this  decree  recognizes,  from 
beginning  to  end,  the  right  of  French  citizens  to  make  themselves  citizens 
of  another  country. 

"  I  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  naturalization,  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  the  commission  to  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  what 
must  have  been  iu  the  mind  of  the  French  Government  when  the  treaty  of 
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Jannary  15, 1880,  was  made.  At  that  time  the  United  States  had  treaties 
with  Aastria,  with  Baden,  with  Bavaria,  with  Belgium,  with  Denmark, 
with  Ecuador,  with  Great  Britain,  with  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  with 
Mexico,  with  the  North  German  Union  (made  with  Prussia  in  1868),  with 
Sweden  and  Norway,  with  Wurtemburg,  and  in  all  those  treaties  the  right 
of  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  respective  goveruments  to  become  citizens  of 
the  United  States  under  our  naturalization  laws  was  fully  set  forth  and 
declared,  and  the  converse,  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  might  be- 
come citizens  or  subjects  of  these  several  countries  was  also  set  forth  and 
declared. 

'^  I  assert,  as  well-established  facts  and  of  general  knowledge,  that  in 
1880  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  nations  of  Europe  might  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  might  become 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  respective  governments  of  Europe,  and  that 
these  legal  and  practical  propositions  were  substantially  incorporated  into 
the  international  law  of  the  continent  of  Europe  and  of  the  United  States. 

"What,  I  ask,  is  international  law?  It  arises  from  the  practice,  from 
the  agreement  in  treaties,  from  the  general  understanding,  from  the  aggre- 
gate of  conduct  and  judgment  of  nations  and  of  persons  having  charge  of 
public  affairs.  In  1880,  when  this  treaty  was  made,  we  may  fairly  say 
that  this  was  the  international  law  of  the  two  continents.  To  be  sure, 
France  had  not  become  a  treaty  party  to  it,  but  the  municipal  history  of 
France,  the  public  history  of  France,  the  international  dealings  of  France 
with  other  countries,  its  code  and  its  decrees,  all  tend  to  show  that  France 
recognized  the  same  law.    *    *    * 

''  But  I  say  more  than  this.  If  the  argument  of  the  counsel  for  the 
French  Government  proves  anything,  it  proves  too  much.  If  he  proves 
anything  in  reference  to  the  proposition,  it  is  that  the  government  that  he 
represents — and  I  certainly  do  not  intimate  anything  of  the  kind — but  if  he 
proves  anything  he  proves  that  the  government  that  he  represents  acted 
in  bad  faith  in  forming  this  treaty.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
citizens  of  France  are  described  in  the  language  of  the  treaty,  and  who 
were  meant  f  France  must  have  known,  from  her  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  this  government  from  the  very 
beginning,  that  we  recognize  equally  and  alike  as  citizens  of  this  republic 
those  who  were  bom  on  our  soil  and  those  who,  born  in  other  lands,  have 
been  naturalized  and  made  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  our  laws. 
With  us,  as  France  well  knew,  there  was  no  distinction.  France  could  not 
have  understood  otherwise  than  that  wo  understood  the  words,  *  citizens 
of  the  United  States,'  as  including  equally  and  alike  those  bom  upon  our 
own  soil  and  those  naturalized  under  our  laws.     *     *     » 

"This  treaty,  like  every  other  arrangement  between  governmontH,  was 
made  as  a  matter  of  interest,  but  upon  a  principle.  The  interest  was  to 
protect  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  those  persons  who  owe  allegiance 
to  the  United  States,  of  whom  service  might  be  required,  and  from  whom 
contributions  might  be  expected.  On  the  part  of  France  the  interest  was 
to  protect  and  guard  and  help  those  who,  as  French  citizens  and  owing 
allegiance  to  that  country,  could  be  depended  upon  for  support,  for  aid, 
for  contributions,  for  all  the  different  services  which  the  government  might 
require.  In  1880  France  had  no  interest  whatever  in  undertaking  to  pro- 
tect a  person  who,  though  bom  in  France,  had  ten  years  before  absolved 
himself  from  all  allegiance  to  that  government,  had  taken  upon  himself 
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obligations  to  another  government,  and  aa  to  allegiance,  to  services,  to 
contributions,  to  help,  had  placed  himself  at  the  disposal  of  another 
conntry.     *     *    • 

"And,  last  of  ail,  unless  this  question  of  citizenship  is  to  be  forever  in 
doubt,  in  nubibus,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  us  all;  representing  nations  here, 
that  each  government  should  look  to,  provide  for,  protect,  and  defend  its 
own  citizens,  and  leave  the  citizens  of  other  countries  to  be  provided  for, 
protected,  and  defended  by  the  governments  to  which  they  owe  allegiance. 
And  I  go  so  far  as  to  say-— I  have  said  in  the  brief,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
assert  it  and  to  stand  by  it— that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had 
no  power  on  the  15th  of  January  1880,  upon  its  own  motion  and  by  its 
own  capacity,  to  act  for  or  in  behalf  of  any  citizen  of  France.  It  could 
only  indemnify  citizens  of  France  through  the  agency  of  the  Government 
of  France.  I  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  on  that  day  the  Government  of 
France  had  no  capacity  legally,  had  no  Jurisdiction,  no  authority,  to  act 
in  behalf  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Citizens  of  the  United  States 
must  look  to  their  own  government.  Citizens  of  France  must  look  to  their 
government.  On  the  15th  of  January  1880,  Archbishop  Perch^,  of  New 
Orleans,  had  been  for  ten  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  he  ever  returned  to  France,  or  that  he  had  ever  given 
any  intimation  of  a  purpose  to  return.  Indeed,  in  his  memorial,  in  the 
first  paragraph,  he  declares  that  in  1870  he  was  naturalized,  and  that  since 
that  time  he  has  been  an  American  citizen.  Those  are  his  very  words,  and 
the  proposition  now  is  to  declare  that  he  is  not  an  American  citizen,  but  is 
a  French  citizen.'^ 

At  the  close  of  the  argaments  the  commis- 
Dismisial  of  Claim,  sion  rendered  the  following  decision : 

"The  Archbishop-  Perch(3  in  his  memorial 
states  that  he  was  naturalized  in  the  United  States  in  1870. 
He  does  not  claim  to  be  a  French  citizen. 

"  Without  deciding  upon  any  other  cases  which  may.  be 
analogous  to  this,  we  think  that  the  claim  of  Monseigneur 
Perch<S  must  be  rejected,  because  it  does  not  come  within  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  which  only  provides  for  the  claims  of 
French  citizens. 

<'  While  making  this  decision,  we  deem  it  proper  for  us  to 
express  our  regret  that  we  can  not  take  jurisdiction  of  a  case 
which  seems  upon  its  face  to  be  so  equitable.'^ 

The  claim  was  then  disallowed  for  want  of  jurisdiction. 

The  rule  laid  down  in  the  case  of  Archbishop  Perchi^,  on  the 
question  of  citizenship,  was  applied  by  the  commission  in  all 
similar  cases.  At  the  end  it  api)eared  that  there  were  thirty- 
three  cases  of  persons  claiming  compensation  who  were  citi- 
zens of  France  when  the  losses  occurred,  but  who  had  in  the 
intervening  period  been  naturalized  and  accepted  citizenship 
in  the  United  States.  These  claims  were  all  rejected.  They 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  $282,884.50. 
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6.  Power  to  Settle  Claims. 

Alexander  McLeod,  a  British  subject,  set  up 
CaM  of  KoLeod.  ^  Qi^Am  against  the  United  States  for  his  arrest 
and  imprisonment  in  the  State  of  New  York  on  a  charge  of 
murder  committed  at  the  destruction  of  the  steamer  Carolhie 
in  the  port  of  Schlosser,  in  that  State,  on  December  29, 1837. 
This  claim  was  presented  by  the  British  agent  to  the  commis- 
sion under  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  of  February  8, 1853.  It  was  heard  by  the  commis- 
sioners, in  the  presence  of  the  umpire,  and  the  claimant  himself 
was  permitted  to  make  a  statement.  The  agent  of  the  United 
States  maintained  that  the  case  was  finally  settled  between 
the  two  governments  by  Lord  Ashburton  and  Mr.  Webster 
in  1842. 

Mr.  Hornby,  the  British  commissioner,  thought  that  the 
adjustment  made  between  the  two  governments  was  merely  a 
settlement  of  certain  national  grievances,  and  that  any  claim 
on  the  part  of  McLeod  for  damages  must  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  unsettled  questions  existing  at  the  date  of  the  conven- 
tion. He  was  of  opinion  that,  on  the  assumption  of  his  acts 
by  the  British  Government  and  due  notice  of  this  fact  to  the 
American  authorities,  McLeod  became  entitled  to  immediate 
release;  that  the  case  then  became  a  subject  of  international 
controversy,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  further  prosecuted 
against  an  individual;  that  the  detention  was  longer  than  was 
necessary  in  any  event,  and  was  rendered  unduly  severe  on 
account  of  the  public  excitement,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  have  repressed,  and  that  the  claimant  was  ex- 
XK)sed  to  hardship  and  much  expense,  for  which  he  was  justly 
entitled  to  compensation. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Upham,  the  American  commissioner,  were 
stated  in  the  following  opinion,  adverse  to  the  claim: 

<<  The  claim  of  Alexander  McLeod,  which  has  been  presented 
for  our  consideration,  renders  it  necessary  to  recite  briefly  the 
details  of  border  collisions«between  the  United  States  and  the 
Canadas,  which  occurred  some  seventeen  years  since,  and 
which  are  set  forth  in  the  documents  presented  in  this  case. 

"  On  the  29th  of  December  1837  the  steamer  Oaroliiie,  be- 
longing to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  was  lying  in  the 
Niagara  Biver,  alongside  the  wharf  at  Schlosser,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  having  on  board  a  number  of  American  citizens. 

"A  civil  commotion  at  the  same  time  prevailed  in  Upper 
Canada,  and  it  was  alleged  that  the  Caroline  had  been  used  to 
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carry  arms  and  mauitions  of  war  from  the  shores  of  the  State 
of  New  York  to  an  insurrectionary  party  on  Navy  Island, 
then  in  arms  against  the  government  of  that  province. 

"While  the  Caroline  was  thus  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  a  party  of  Her  Britannic  Mf^jesty's  sub- 
jects left  the  shore  of  Canada,  came  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  seized  the  Caroline,  and  destroyed  her. 
During  the  collision^  arising  from  the  seizure,  Amos  Durfee,  a 
citizen  of  the  Unit^  States,  was  killed,  and  was  found  dead 
on  the  wharf;  and  it  was  supposed  the  lives  of  other  citizens 
were  lost  on  board  the  steamer. 

"Complaint  wa^  early  made  to  Great  Britain  of  the  public 
wrong  done  to  the  United  States  by  this  invasion  and  viola- 
tion of  her  rights  of  territory  and  the  injuries  there  com- 
mitted, but  no  satisfaction  or  apology  had  been  made  for  such 
wrong  for  a  period  of  three  years  after  the  event,  when,  in 
November  1840,  Alexander  McLeod,  who  was  a  citizen  of 
Great  Britain  and  a  resident  of  Upper  Canada,  came  to  Lew- 
iston,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  was  there  arrested  on 
the  charge  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  seizure  of  the ' 
steamer  Caroline  and  the  wrongs  connected  with  it.  On  exam- 
ination he  was  committed  to  the  jail  in  Niagara  County,  and 
in  February  1841  the  grand  jury  of  that  county  found  a  bill 
of  indictmeut  against  him  for  the  murder  of  Durfee.  The  case 
was  removed  to  the  supreme  court  [of  New  York]  for  trial, 
and  was  afterward  transferred  to  another  county  to  avoid  the 
local  excitement  on  the  Niagara  border. 

"The  arrest  of  McLeod  revived  at  once  the  consideration  of 
the  whole  subject  of  the  border  difficulties.  In  March  1841 
Mr.  Fox,  then  minister  of  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States, 
demanded,  formally,  in  the  name  of  the  British  Government, 
the  release  of  McLeod,  and  set  forth  the  grounds  upon  which 
this  demand  was  made,  alleging  Hhat  the  transaction,  on  ac- 
count of  which  McLeod  was  arrested,  was  a  transaction  of  a 
public  character,  planned  and  executed  by  persons  duly  em- 
powered by  Her  Majesty's  colonial  authorities  to  take  any  steps 
and  to  do  any  acts  which  might  be  necessary  for  the  defense 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  that  they  were  not  personally 
and  individually  answerable  to  the  laws  and  tribanals  of  any 
foreign  country.'  It  was  thus  contended  that  all  liability  of 
McLeod  for  the  acts  charged  against  him  was  merged  in  the 
national  character  given  to  the  transaction  by  the  British 
Government. 

"Mr.  Webster,  in  reply,  on  the  24th  of  April  1841,  stated 
Hhat  the  communication  of  the  fact  being  formally  made  that 
the  destruction  of  the  Caroline  was  an  act  of  public  force  by  the 
British  authorities,  the  case  had  assumed  a  different  aspect,' 
and  measures  would  be  taken  accordingly. 

<^The  United  States  Government  accepted  at  once  the  issue 
tendered  \\i  this  form,  and  insisted  on  satisfaction  or  apology 
for  the  violation  of  its  rights  of  territory  in  the  seizure  of  the 
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Caroli7ie;  at  the  same  time  flie  government  took  immediate 
measures  to  communicate  in  a  i)roper  manner  to  the  Judicial 
authorities  tlie  evidence  of  the  international  defense  thus  set 
up  by  the  British  Government,  that  it  might  avail  to  the  benefit 
of  McLeod. 

'*The  couuvsel  for  McLeod  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
returnable  before  the  supreme  court  of  New  York,  atul  claimed 
his  discharge  on  the  ground  thus  interposed.  It  was  holdeki 
by  the  court,  however,  as  is  stated  by  Mr.  Webster  in  his  let- 
ter to  Lord  Asliburton  of  August  0,  1S42,  '  that  on  tliis  appli- 
cation, embarrassed  as  it  would  appear  by  technical  difficulties, 
McLeod  could  not  be  released.'  Further  hearing  was  proposed 
on  this  subject  by  a  transfer  of  the  case  to  the  United  States 
court  for  the  determination  of  this  question,  but  McLeod  ob- 
jected to  thedelay  necessarily  attendant  on  such  a  prot^eeding, 
and  requested  in  writing  a  trial  by  jury,  a  copy  of  which  re- 
quest was  communicated  to  the  British  Crovernment.  Shortly 
afterward  the  discharge  of  McLeod  was  effected  by  the  deci- 
sion of  a  Jury,  and  'the  further  prosecution  of  the  legal  ques- 
tion,'as  Mr.  Webster  says,  *was  then  rendered  unnecessary.' 

"Haa  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  been  otherwise,  McLeod  had 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York  on  the  international  de- 
fense interposed  by  him. 

'^  Mr.  Spencer,  the  attorney  of  McLeod,  states  in  his  argu- 
ment before  the  Jury:  'I  have  taken  the  precaution  to  secure 
the  right  which  will  enable  me  to  review  the  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  elsewhere,  so  that  in  the  event  of  McLeod's  con- 
viction, if  the  supreme  court  have  been  mistaken,  if  that  deci- 
sion should  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  land,  it 
maybe  reversed  and  that  established  which  I  believe  to  be  the 
law  of  the  land,  namely,  that  where  there  was  such  a  war  be- 
ing carried  on  between  the  British  Government  and  those  who 
waged  it  on  our  side  of  the  waters,  the  British  Government 
might  properly  exert  its  powers  to  put  down  that  war,  and  those 
who  acted  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  that  government  dis- 
charged their  duty  as  faithful  subjects  and  citizens,  and  are 
not  murderers.'    (Gould's  trial  of  McLeod,  p.  251.) 

*'Such  is  a.  brief  recital  of  the  facts  relative  to  this  matter 
and  of  the  respective  issues  raised  by  the  two  governments  on 
the  subject. 

''The  difficulties  thus  existing  were  early  made  the  subject 
of  further  correspondence,  and  a  final  adjustment  in  regard  to 
them  was  had  between  the  governments.  It  becomes  neces- 
sary, then,  to  examine  the  character  of  this  adjustment,  and  to 
determine  the  effect  of  such  settlement  on  the  claim  before  us. 

*'Two  questions  arise  in  the  case: 

'Q.  Whether  the  settlement  made  by  the  governments  pre- 
cludes our  Jurisdiction  over  the  claim  now  presented. 

"II.  Whether,  indepetidently  of  such  exception,  the  facts 
show  a  ground  of  claim  against  tiie  United  States. 
5627— Vol.  3— :-19 
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"The  convention  provides  that  we  are  to  pass  upon  the 
unsettled  claims  of  citizens  or  subjects  of  either  government 
against  the  other,  and  we  are  to  pass  <  only  on  such  claims  as 
shall  be  presented  by  the  governments,'  and  are  to  be  con- 
fined 'to  such  evidence  and  intbrination  as  shall  be  furnished 
by  or  on  tiieir  behalf.'  No  claims  can  be  sustained  before  us 
except  those  which  the  governments  can  rightly  prefer  for  our 
consideration.  With  matters  settled  and  adjusted  between 
them,  we  have  nothing  to  do. 

"A  settlement  by  the  governments  of  the  ground  of  inter- 
national controversy  bet\%'een  them,  ipso  facto  settles  any 
claims  of  individuals  arising  under  ^uch  controversies  against 
the  government  of  the  other  country,  unless  they  are  espe- 
cially excepted;  as  each  government  by  so  doing  assumes,  as 
principal,  the  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  its  own  citizens,  and 
becomes,  itself,  solely  responsible  for  them. 

"The  controversies  to  which  I  have  referred  consisted  of 
two  grounds  of  complaint;  the  delay  in  the  liberation  of 
McLeod,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  violation  of  the  American 
rights  of  territory  in  the  seizure  of  the  Caroline,  on  the  other. 
These  questions  passed  under  the  full  consideration  and  revi- 
sion of  the  two  governments,  in  1842,  represented  by  Lord 
Ashburton,  ambassador  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary, on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  Mr.  Webster,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

"The  result  of  their  conference  I  regard  as  a  full  and  final 
settlement  of  these  matters  in  controversy.  In  the  closing 
letter  of  Lord  Ashburton  on  this  subject,  he  says:  ^  After 
looking  through  the  voluminous  correspondence  concerning 
these  transactions'  (that  is,  the  difficulty  with  McLeod),  ^I  am 
bound  to  admit  there  appears  no  indisposition  with  any  of  the 
authorities  of  the  federal  government,  under  its  several  admin- 
istrations, to  do  justice  in  this  respect  in  as  far  as  their  means 
and  powers  would  allow.' 

"  He  makes  no  complaint  of  want  of  diligence  or  promptness 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government,  but  says:  '  Ow- 
ing to  a  conflict  of  laws,  difficulties  have  intervened,  much  to 
the  regret  of  the  American  authorities,  in  giving  practical 
effect  to  the  principles  avowed  by  them;  and  for  these  difficul- 
ties some  remedy  has  been  by  all  desired.'  He  then  says:  'I 
trust  you  will  excuse  my  addressing  to  you  the  in(juiry, 
whether  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  now  in  a  con- 
dition to  secure,  in  effect  and  in  practice,  the  principle,  which 
has  never  been  denied  in  argument,  that  individuals,  acting 
under  legitimate  authority,  Jire  not  personally  responsible  for 
executing  the  orders  of  their  government f  That  the  power, 
when  it  exists,  will  be  used  on  every  fit  occasion,  I  am  well 
assured.' 

"Lord  Ashburton  thus  rested  his  claim,  and  in  the  same 
letter  and  spirit  tendered  an  apology  for  the  violation  of  the 
United  States  right  of  territory  in  the  seizure  of  the  Caroline^ 
*  which  transactions/  he  says,  ^are  connected  with  each  other.' 
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'*His  lordship  then  does  not  wait  for  the  reply  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster as  to  the  adoption  of  a  provision  for  more  prompt  means 
of  redress,  in  cases  like  McLeod's,  but,  reposing  coatidence  in 
advance  in  the  proper  action  of  the  American  government, 
closes  his  letter  by  Naying,  in  reference  to  both  these  subjects 
of  controversy:  'I  trust,  sir,  I  may  now  be  permitted  to  hope 
that  all  feelings  of  resentment  and  ill  will  resulting  from  these 
truly  unfortunate  events  may  be  buried  in  oblivion^  and  that 
they  may  be  succeeded  by  those  of  harmony  and  friendship, 
which  it  is  certainly  the  interest,  and  I  also  believe,  the  incli- 
nation, of  all  to  promote.' 

"  M.r.  Webster,  in  his  reply  to  the  subjects  of  this  letter,  ad- 
verting to  the  matter  of  McLeod,  stated  the  reasons  why  delay 
had  occurred  in  his  case,  and  that  4n  regular  constitutional 
governments  persons  arrested  on  charges  of  high  crimes  can 
only  be  discharged  by  some  judicial  proceeding.  It  is  so  in 
England.  It  is  so  in  the  colonies  and  provinces  of  England.' 
He  further  says:  'It  was  a  subject  of  regret  that  McLeod's 
release  had  been  so  long  deferred;'  and,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion proposed  to  him  by  Lord  Ashburton,  stated  'it  was  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  whose  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  subject,  to  say  what  further  provision  ought  to 
be  made  to  expedite  proceedings  in  such  cases,  and  that  the 
Government  ot  the  United  States  holds  itself  not  only  fully 
disposed  but  fully  competent,  to  carry  into  practice  every  j)rin- 
ciple  which  it  avows  or  acknowledges,  and  to  fulfil  every  duty 
and  obligation  which  it  owes  to  foreign  governments,  their 
citizens  or  subjects.' 

<' During  the  same  month,  on  the  29th  of  August  1842,  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  by  which  immediate  trausfer  of  jurisdiction 
might  be  made  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States  of  all  cases 
where  any  persons,  citizens,  or  subjects  of  a  foreign  State,  and 
domiciled  therein,  should  be  held  in  r.ustody  on  account  of  any 
act  done  under  the  commission,  order,  or  sanction  of  any  for- 
eign state  or  sovereignty. 

"  Ihe  delay,  therefore,  attendant  on  the  previous  means  of 
removal  of  such  cases  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
courts  for  their  decision,  which  was  the  only  ground  of  com- 
plaint, was  thus  provided  against,  and  every  suggestion 
which  had  been  made  on  the  subject  was  thus  fully  met  and 
answered. 

"In  reference  to  the  other  grounds  of  complaint — the  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  territory  of  the  Ujiited  States  in  the  seiz- 
ure of  the  Caroline — Mr.  Webster,  in  reply  to  the  declarations 
of  Lord  Ashburton,  thus  disposes  of  the  matter  in  the  same 
letter:  ^Seeing,  he  says,  that  the  transaction  is  not  recent; 
seeing  that  your  lordship,  in  the  name  of  your  government, 
solemnly  declares  that  no  slight  or  disrespect  was  intended  to 
the  sovereign  authority  of  the  United  States;  seeing  it  is 
acknowledged  that,  whether  justifiable  or  not,  there  was  yet  a 
violation  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  that  you 
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are  instructed  to  say  that  your  government  considers  that  as  a 
most  serious  occurrence ;  seeing,  finally,  that  it  is  now  admitted 
that  an  explanation  and  apology  for  this  violation  was  due  at 
the  time,  the  President  is  content  to  receive  these  acknowl- 
edgments and  assurances  in  the  conciliatory  spirit  which  marks 
your  lordship's  letter,  and  will  make  this  subject,  as  a  com- 
plaint of  violation  of  territory,  the  topic  of  no  further  discus- 
sion between  the  two  governments.' 

*' These  subjects  of  diliiculty  and  controversy  between  the 
two  countries  were  thus  fully  and  finally  adjusted,  so  that  the 
able  and  jjatriotic  statemen  by  whom  this  settlement  was 
effected  trusted,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Ashburton,  'that  these 
truly  unfortunate  events  might  thenceforth  be  buried  in 
obUvion,'^ 

"The  question  then  arises,  what  was  the  effect  of  this  settle- 
ment on  the  private  claims  of  any  citizen  of  either  country 
against  the  other!  It  is  quite  clear  that  this  settlement  was 
not  made,  leaving  the  private  wrongs  of  the  owners  of  the 
Caroline  to  be  pressed  against  the  British  Government  for 
adjustment  by  an  American  agent;  nor  weie  the  claims  of 
McLeod  to  indemnity  for  injuries  he  may  have  received  for  sup- 
posed participation  in  these  transactions  to  be  set  up  through 
an  agent  of  the  British  Government  against  the  United  States. 

"Such  a  construction  of  the  adjustment  made  between  Mr. 
Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton  would  be  a  violation  of  the  whole- 
tenor  of  the  correspondence  between  the  two  governments,  and 
of  the  international  ground  on  which  they  both  concurred  in 
placing  the  collisions  between  the  two  countries.  In  my  view 
the  entire  controversj',  with  all  its  incidents,  was  then  ended; 
and  if  the  citizens  of  either  government  had  grievances  to 
complain  of,  they  could  have  redtess  only  on  their  own  gov- 
ernments, who  had  acted  as  their  principles,  and  taken  the 
responsibility  of  making  the  whole  matter  an  international 
affair,  and  had  adjusted  it  on  this  basis." 

The  umpire  rendered  the  following  decision : 

"The  commissioners  under  the  convention  having  been 
unable  to  agree  upon  the  decision  to  be  given  with  reference 
to  the  claim  of  Alexander  McLeod,  of  Upper  Canada,  against 
the  (Government  of  the  Knited  States,  1  have  carefully  exam- 
ined and  considered  the  papers  and  evidence  i)roduced  on  the 
hearing  of  the  said  claim. 

"This  case  arose  out  of  the  burning  and  destruction  of  the 
American  steamboat  Caroline^  at  Schlosser,  in  the  State  of 
!New  York,  on  the  Niagara  River,  by  an  arme<l  force  from 
Canada,  in  the  year  18;i7,  for  which  the  British  Government 
appears  to  have  delayed  formally  answering  the  claims  of  the 
United  States  until  1840,  when  the  claimant  was  arrested  by 
the  authorities  of  the  State  of  New  Y^ork  on  a  charge  of  mur- 
der and  arson,  as  having  been  one  of  the  ptirty  which  destroyed 
the   Caroline.    The  British  Government  then  assumed  the 
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responsibility  of  the  act,  as  done  by  order  of  the  ijovernment 
authorities  in  Canada,  and  pleaded  justitication  on  the  ground 
of  urgent  necessity. 

''From  this  time  the  case  of  the  claimant  became  a  political 
question  between  the  two  governments,  and  the  rnited  States 
used  every  means  in  their  ])ower  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
claimant,  and  to  procure  his  discharge,  which  was  eflected  after 
considerable  delay. 

"It  appears  by  the  diplomatic  correspondence  that  the  affair 
of  the  Caroline,  the  death  of  Durtee,  wlio  was  killed  in  the 
affray,  and  the  arrest  of  the  claimant,  weie  all  amicably  and 
finally  settled  by  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  two  governments 
in  1841  and  1812. 

"  The  question,  in  my  judgment,  having  been  so  settled,  ought 
not  now  to  be  brought  before  this  commission  as  a  private 
claim.    I  therefore  reject  it." 

Bat^s,  umpire,  case  of  MoLeod,  convention  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  of  February  8,  1853.' 

The  case  of  McLeod  was  an  incident  of  the  rebellion  in  Canada  in  1837, 
under  the  leadership  of  Wm.  Lyon  McKenzie,  a  printer,  and  certain  other 
persons.  This  movement  ]»rodnced  at  various  places  in  tho  United  States, 
and  ospeciaUy  along  the  Canadian  border,  a  sympathetic  commotion  which 
led  Mr.  Forsyth,  Secretary  of  Stale,  on  December  7, 1887,  to  address  a  letter 
to  the  district  attorneys  of  the  United  States  for  Vermont,  Michigan,  and 
the  Dorthern  district  of  New  York,  stating  that  it  was  "the  fixed  determina- 
tion of  tho  President  faitlifuHy  to  discharge,  so  far  as  his  power  extends, 
all  the  obligations  of  this  government,  and  that  obligation  especially  which 
requires  that  we  Hhall  abstain  under  every  temptation  from  intermeddling 
with  tho  disputes  of  other  nations.*'  On  the  same  day  Mr.  Forsyth  wrote 
to  the  govi^mors  of  New  York,  Michigan,  and  Vermont,  requesting  their 
"prompt  interference  to  arrest  the  parties  concerned,  if  any  preparations 
are  made  of  a  hostile  nature  against  any  foreign  power  in  amity  with  the 
United  States."  Meanwhile  tho  Canadian  insurgents  were  defeated,  and 
some  of  them  sought  refuge  in  the  United  States.  On  the  12th  of  December 
1837,  Mr.  J.  Trowbridge,  mayor  of  Buffalo,  addressed  to  Mr.  Fillmore,  wht> 
was  then. a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  a  letter  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  McKenzie  and  Dr.  Holfe,  leaders  of  the  insurgents,  were  in  that 
city;  that  they  had  hold  three  public  meetings  and  were  to  hold  another 
in  the  theatre  that  evening;  that  a  strong  feeling  prevailed,  and  that  he 
feared  the  organization  of  a  forc^e  to  aid  them.  This  letter  Mr.  Trowliridge 
authorized  Mr.  Fillmore  to  show  to  the  President  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
War.  On  the  14th  of  December,  however,  he  wrote  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent, stating  that  the  meeting  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  was  the  largest 
assemblage  ever  held  in  Buffalo;  that  McKenzie  addressed  it,  and  asked 
for  arms,  ammunition,  and  volunteers  to  assist  the  reformers  in  Canada, 
and  that  on  the  13th  of  December  men  were  actively  engaged  in  organiz- 
inga  military  force.  Towards  theevening  of  the  13th,  said  Mr.  Trowbridge, 
a  handbill  was  posted  up  "calling  upon  the  volunteers  for  Canada  to  meet 


»  S.  Ex.  Doc.  103,  34  Cong.  1  sess.  p.  327. 
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in  front  of  the  theatre,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  their  line  of  march. 
A  number  met,  armed  and  equipped.  A  large  assemblage  soofl  gathered 
around  the  Eagle  tavern,  which  had  been  the  depot  for  arms  through  the 
day.  A  general  was  duly  appointed  to  take  command  of  the  invading 
army.  About  9  o'clock  the  ]»eople  generally  dispersed.  The  volunteers, 
with  their  friends  and  abettors,  marched  with  their  arms  and  colors  out 
of  the  city,  as  was  supposed  for  the  night ;  about  1  o'clock  this  morning 
a  portion  of  them  returned  and  entered  the  court-house  and  forcibly  took 
from  the  sheriff  two  hundred  stand  of  arms  belonging  to  the  State  arsenal 
at  Batavia.  They  also  took  from  the  gun-houses  two  field  pieces,  and  then 
marched  to  Black  Rock,  where  they  are  now  quartered.  •  *  *  The 
civil  authorities  have  no  adequate  force  to  control  these  men.'" 

The  collectors  of  customs  on  the  Canadian  frontier  were  Instructed  to 
lend  their  aid  in  enforcing  the  ueutrality  laws,  and  the  marshal  of  the 
United  States  for  the  northern  district  of  New  York  was  directed  to  pro- 
ceed to  Buffalo  for  the  pur])ose  of  8up))re8sing  the  violations  of  neutrality 
in  that  quarter.  On  the  28th  of  December  1837  he  reported  that  on  his 
arrival  at  Buffalo  he  found  200  or  300  men,  mostly  from  the  American  side 
of  the  Niagara  river,  encamped  on  Navy  Island,  in  Upper  Canada,  armed 
and  under  the  command  of  Reusselaer  Van  Rensselaer,  of  Albany,  who  had 
assumed  the  title  of  ''general."  The  encampment  had  received  acces- 
sions till  it  numbered  about  1,000  men,  well  armed.  This  expedition  had 
been  organized  at  Buffalo  after  McKenzie's  arrival.  Warrants  had  been 
issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  men,  but  could  not  be  served.- 

On  the  29th  of  December  occurred  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline- 
This  vessel  was  a  small  steamer  employed  by  the  men  at  Black  Rook  and 
on  Navy  Island  in  communicating  with  the  mainland.  According  to  the 
deposition  of  the  master,  the  Caroline  left  Buflalo  on  the  29th  of  December 
for  the  port  of  Schlosser,  which  was  also  in  New  York.  On  the  way  he 
caused  a  landing  to  be  made  at  Black  Rock  and  the  American  flag  to  be  run 
up.  After  the  steamer  left  Black  Rock  a  volley  of  musketry  was  fired  at 
her  from  the  Canadian  side,  but  without  injuring  her.  She  then  landed 
^'a  luimber  of  passengers"  at  Navy  Island,  and  arrived  at  Schlosser  about 
3  o'clock  p.  m.  Subsequentl}',  in  the  same  afternoon,  she  made  two  more 
trips  to  Navy  Island,  and  returned  finally  to  Schlosser  about  6  o'clock 
p.  m.  During  the  evening  about  23  persons,  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  came  on  board  and  ''asked  to  be  permitted  to  remain  on  board  all 
night.''  At  midnight  about  70  or  80  armed  men  boarded  the  steamer  and 
attacked  tiie  persons  on  board  with  muskets,  swords,  and  cutlasses.  The 
** passengers  and  crew,"  of  whom  there  were  in  all  33,  merely  endeavored  to 
escape.  After  this  attack  the  assailing  force  set  the  steamer  on  fire,  cut 
her  loopc,  and  set  her  adrift  over  the  Niagara  Falls.  Only  21  of  the  per- 
H(mH  on  board  had  since  been  found,  and  one  of  these,  Amos  Durfee,  was 
killed  on  the  dock  by  a  musket  ball.  Several  others  were  wounded. 
Twelve  were  missing.  After  the  Caroline  was  set  adrift  beacon  lights  were 
seen  on  the  Canadian  side,  and  cheering  was  heard,  and  it  was  not  doubted 
that  the  assailants  belonged  to  the  British  force  at  Chippewa.^'  Such  was 
the  statemeut  made  by  the  master.     It  was  generally  reported  and  believed 

'  H.  Ex.  Doc.  74, 25  Cong.  2  sess. 
'H.  Ex.  Doc.  64,  25  Cong.  2  sess. 
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at  the  time  that  the  men  Raid  to  be  missiug  lay  wounded  in  the  steamer, 
and  were  sent  with  her  over  the  falls.  It  was  snbseqnently  ascertained, 
however,  on  further  investigation  that  of  the  persons  on  board  the  only 
ones  missing  were  Dnrfee  and  the  cabin  boy,  Johnson,  popularly  known 
as  ''Little  Billy,"  both  of  whom  were  shot  as  they  were  leaving  the 
steamer ;  that  Van  Rensselaer's  forces  had  made  some  use  of  Grand  Island, 
and  had  fired  some  shots  into  Canada  while  the  main  forces  lay  at  Navy 
Island  and  before  the  Caroline  went  to  Scblosser;  that  two  persons  from 
the  Caroline  were  carried  by  the  attacking  force  into  Canada,  but  were 
afterward  set  at  liberty,  and  that  that  force  acted  under  the  command 
of  Col.  A.  N.  McNab,  of  Chippewa,  who  was  acting  under  the  orders  of 
his  superior  officer.' 

On  the  30th  of  December  the  collector  at  Buffalo  wrote :  **Our  city  is  in 
great  alarm.  The  whole  frontier  is  in  motion,  and  God  knows  where  it 
will  end.  An  express  has  been  sent  to  Governor  Marcy  to  call  ont  the 
militia/'  The  collector  feared  that  the  laws  oould  not  be  enforced  with- 
out great  loss  of  life.  The  revenue  cutter  Erie  was  placed  at  his  disposal 
to  aid  in  enforcing  the  laws;  and  he  was  ordered  to  seize  any  vessels  or 
boats  which  might  be  engaged  in  carrying  arms,  ammunition,  or  military 
supplies  to  forces  arrayed  against  the  government  on  the  Canadian  side  of 
the  line.3 

On  the  4th  of  January  1838  Mr.  Fox,  the  British  minister  at  Washing- 
ton, complained  that  a  part  of  Upper  Canada  was  actually  invaded  by  a 
formidable  body  of  men  from  the  United  States,  composed  partly  of  Ca- 
nadian outlaws  and  partly  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  all  nniler  the 
command  of  Van  Rensselaer,  and  that  they  had  established  themselves  at 
Navy  Island,  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Niagara  River,  with  artillery, 
arms,  and  ammunition.'^  The  5th  of  January  was  the  date  of  various  acts 
and  communications.  President  Van  Buren  sent  a  message  to  Congress, 
saying  that  the  existing  laws,  as  experience  on  the  southern  border  and 
the  events  daily  occnrring  on  the  northern  frontier  had  shown,  were  insuffi- 
cient to  guard  against  the  hostile  invasion  from  the  United  States  of  the 
territory  of  neighboring  and  friendly  nations,  and  recommending  that  the 
Executive  be  clothed  with  ''full  power  to  prevent  injuries  being  inflicted 
upon  neighboring  nations,  by  the  unauthorized  and  unlawful  acts  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  or  of  persons  who  may  be  within  our  juris- 
diction and  subject  to  our  control."^  Mr.  Forsyth  addressed  a  note  to 
Mr.  Fox,  saying  that  the  destruction  of  property  and  assassination  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  on  the  soil  of  New  York,  when  the  President 
was  endeavoring  to  allay  excitement  and  prevent  any  unfortunate  occur- 
rence on  the  frontier,  had  produced  "  the  most  painful  emotions  of  surprise 
and  regret,  and  that  the  incident  would  be  "made  the  subject  of  a  demand 
for  redress.''^  General  Scott  was  sent  to  the  frontier,  with  letters  to  the 
governors  of  New  York  and  Vermont,  requesting  them  to  call  out  the 
militia.'*    On  the  6th  of  February  Mr.  Fox  communicated  to  Mr.  Forsyth 


^H.  Ex.  Doc.  302,  25  Cong.  2  sess. 
«  H.  Ex.  Doc.  74,  25  Cong.  2  sess. 
3H.  Ex.  Doc.  64,  25  Cong.  2  sess. 

<H.  Ex.  Doc.  64,  25  Cong.  2  sess.;  Autobiography  of  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral  Scott,  I.  307-317. 
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a  letter  from  (iovoruor  Head,  aud  whilo  avowing  tbat  the  force  that 
destroyed  the  Caroline  was  under  tlie  command  of  Colonel  McNab,  declared 
that  the  piratical  character  of  the  Caroline  seemed  to  bo  fully  established; 
that  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  United  States  were  not  at  the  time  enforced 
along  the  frontier,  but  wore  openly  overborne;  and  that  the  destruction 
of  the  CaroUuc  was  an  act  of  necessary  self-defense. '  On  the  22d  of  May 
1838  Mr.  Stevenson,  then  minister  of  the  United  States  at  London,  pre- 
sented a  demand  for  reparation.  Its  receipt  was  acknowledged  by  Lord 
Palmerston  on  the  6th  of  ,lune,  with  a  promise  of  consideration.'* 

"  111  the  case  of  John  Einile  llouard  against 

Houard's Case.  Spain,  I  find  those  facts  established:  The 
father  of  the  claimant,  a  native  of  France, 
had  been  naturalized  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1803.  In  or  about  the  year  1822  he  removed  with 
his  family,  including  the  claimant  who  was  then  G  years  old, 
to  the  Island  of  Cuba,  where  he  ac<]uired  an  establish 
ment,  and  died  in  1828.  The  claimant  was  educated  in  Cuba 
after  his  father's  death,  remained  there,  when  of  age,  until 
after  1840,  then  went  to  study  medicine  for  three  years  in 
Philadelphia,  and  finall}'^  returned  to  Cuba  where  he  settled. 
In  the  beginning  of  1809,  and  again  in  Noveniher  1870,  when 
his  arrest  was  already  determined  upon  by  the  Spanish  author- 
ities, he  declared  himself  to  the  consulate  of  the  United  States 
at  Cienfuegos  to  be  an  American  citizen. 

"  The  Government  of  the  United  States  called  the  attention 
of  the  Government  of  Spain,  in  1872,  to  a  then  recent  judg- 
ment of  a  court-martial  by  which  John  E.  llouard  had  been 
sentenced  for  treason,  as  a  Spanish  subject,  to  eight  years' 
imprisonment  with  confiscation  of  his  property.  The  question 
of  the  claimant's  nationality,  as  well  as  of  the  alleged  injustice 
of  the  sentence,  were  then  treated  in  a  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence which  is  tiled  in  the  papers  of  this  claim. 

"The  injustice  complained  of  is  hardly  open  to  disjmte,  as  it 
wds  expressly  acknowledged  in  the  decision  itself  that  there 
was  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  John  E.  llouard. 

"As  to  the  question  of  nationality :  Si)ain  asserted  that  John 
E.  llouard  had  lost  his  American  citizenship  by  expatriation. 
On  the  part  of  the  United  States,  ir  appears  from  the  diplo- 
matic correspondence  that  while  tiie  American  Government 
was  pressing  the  case  upon  the  consideration  of  Spain,  the 
then  Secretary  of  State  oflicially  declared  that  if  John  B. 
Houard  had  desired  to  renounce  his  nationality  of  birth  it  was 


'  H.  Ex.  Doc.  302,  2.")  Con*,'.  2  scss. 
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not  necessary  for  him  to  do  more  than  he  actually  did  in  quit- 
ting the  United  States,  establishing  himself  permanently  in 
Cuba  and  making  that  island  his  residence  without  any  de- 
clared or  fixed  intention  to  return  to  the  United  States,  and 
without  discharging  during  his  long  residence  there  any  duty 
of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  '  If  there  be  circumstances 
to  contradict  this  apparent  throwing  off  of  American  citizen- 
ship (added  the  Secretary  of  State)  they  have  not  yet  been 
fully  presented.'  Tl^e  Department  of  State  was  then  in  posses- 
sion of  proof  that  the  claimant  had,  as  early  as  in  1869,  declared 
himself  an  American  citizen. 

"  Both  questions,  viz,  of  citizenship  and  of  injury  suffered, 
were  left  undecided  by  the  two  governments,  when,  by  a  vol- 
untary act  of  Spain,  accepted  as  such  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  John  E.  Houard  was  released  and  his  prop- 
erty restored.  In  fact  Spain  requested,  as  a  condition  of  such 
pardon,  that  an  end  should  be  thereby  put  to  all  discussion 
concerning  the  nationality  of  John  B.  Houard,  and  the  United 
States  entirely  agreed  with  Spain  in  regarding  such  sponta- 
neous pardon,  given  in  a  spirit  of  amity  and  good  will,  as  the 
best  means  of  obviating  the  further  discussion  of  the  delicate 
questions  involved,  and  at  the  same  time  of  avoiding  the  possi- 
ble contingency  of  a  new  trial  of  John  E.  Houard  before  a  civil 
court. 

"John  E.  Houard  now  comes  before  this  tribunal  claiming, 
as  an  American  citizen,  that  he  is  entitled  to  indemnity  for  the 
wrong  done  him  and  the  damages  suffered  in  consequence  of 
the  above  sentence. 

"  The  umpire  does  not  deem  it  consistent  with  the  character 
of  his  office,  nor  required  by  the  interests  of  either  party,  that 
the  questions  involved  in  the  sentence,  thus  disposed  of  here 
tofore  and  intended  to  be  closed  by  a  conditional  pardon 
granted  as  the  result  of  an  international  agreement,  should 
now  be  reopened. 

''  With  this  view  of  the  case  it  is  unnecessary  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  alleged  loss  of  claimant's  nationality  of  ori- 
gin by  expatriation  is  sustained." 

Baron  Blano,  umpire,  case  of  John  E,  Houardj  No.  107,  Span.  Com. 
(1871),  February  4,  1880. » 

'  For  the  diplomatic  correspondence  in  this  case  see  H.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  223, 
Part«  1  and  2,  42  Cong.  2  sess.  See  also  resolution  of  April  8, 1872,  H.  Mis. 
Doc.  No.  174,  42  Cong.  2  sess.;  letter  of  Sec.  of  State,  April  11,  1872,  H. 
Mis.  Doc.  No.  188, 42  Cong.  2  sess. ;  res.  of  Mr.  Banks,  April  11, 1872,  H.  Mis. 
Doc.  No.  185, 42  Cong.  2  sess.  * 
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^'One  Colonel  Palacios  imprisoned  him  in  a 
Boan*  Case.  comfortable  home  a  few  hours,  August  1866, 
and  until  he  paid  a  line  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, imposed  upon  him  as  a  penalty  for  alleged  complicity 
with  the  imperialists.  Claimant  left  Alamos,  Sonora,  his  place 
of  residence,  with  his  family,  for  prudential  reasons  and  re- 
moved to  Chinipas  and  stayed  there  till  Palacios  left  Alamos. 
While  residing  atCbinipas  claimant  went  to  Chihuahua,  where 
the  government  was  tben  established,  and  appealed  to  Presi- 
dent Juarez  for  redress. 

*'Tbe  President  received  him  kindly  and  gave  him  an  order 
on  Pesquiera,  tbe  governor  of  Sonora,  for  repayment  of  the 
money  exacted,  and  claimant  recovered  it  with  interest. 

<^I  consider  tbat  an  adjustment  of  tbe  grievances  by  and 
between  claimant  and  the  government,  and  that  he  is  not 
afterwards  at  liberty  to  make  any  reclamation  against  tbe 
government  for  the  wrongs  thus  inflicted  by  Palacios. 

"Tbe  claim  is  therefore  rejected.^' 

Mr.  Wadsworth,  conimissiooer,  deliverins  the  opinion  of  the  commission; 
Robinson  Boura  v.  Mexico^  No.  710,  U.  S.  and  Mexican  Claims  Commission, 
convention  of  July  4,  1868,  MS.  Op.  V.  419. 

In  the  case  of  tbe  schooner  B,  L,  Allen,  Isaac  Morgan  &  Co.,  claimants,  r. 
Mexico,  No.  129,  MS.  Op.  II.  317,  the  commissioners  held  that  the  settlement 
of  the  case  by  the  American  minister  and  the  minister  of  forei^  relations 
at  the  time  of  the  release  of  the  vessel,  which  was  accepted  as  an  act  of 
favor  conpled  with  the  condition  that  no  claim  should  be  made  against 
Mexico,  precluded  the  allowance  of  a  claim  for  her  detention.  The  facts 
in  the  case  are  disclosed  in  the  case  of  Ptter  Jarr,  No.  391,  and  James 
Hurst,  No.  393. 

By  Article  XI.  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
^""^^(Sl^*^""  Hidalgo  tbe  United  States,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  territory  thereby  ceded  to  it 
was  iubabited  by  savage  tribes  which  would  tbeuceforth  be 
under  its  exclusive  control,  agreed  that  all  incursions  by  such 
savages  into  Mexico  sbould  ''be  forcibly  restrained  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  whensoever  this  may  be 
nece.^'Sary,  and  that  wben  tbey  cannot  be  prevented  they  shall 
be  punisbed  by  tbe  said  government,  and  satisfaction  for 
the  same  shall  be  exacted — all  in  tbe  same  way,  and  with 
equal  diligence  and  energy,  as  if  the  same  incursions  were 
meditated  or  committed  within  its  own  territory  against  its 
own  citizens."  It  was  furtber  provided  that  it  should  not  be 
lawful  ''for  any  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  to  purchase 
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or  acquire  any  Mexican,  or  any  foreigner  residing  in  Mexico, 
who  may  have  been  captured  by  Indiafjs  inhabiting  the  terri- 
tory of  either  of  the  two  republics;  nor  to  purchase  or  acquire 
horses,  inule«,  cattle,  or  property  of  any  kind,  stolen  within 
Mexican  territory  by  such  Indians."  In  the  event  of  any  per- 
son being  captured  in  Mexico  by  the  Indians  and  carried  into 
the  United  States  the  latter  pledged  "the  faithful  exercise  of 
its  influence  and  power"  to  return  the  captive  to  his  country  or 
to  deliver  him  to  the  agent  of  the  Mexican  Government.  For 
the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  these  stipulations  the  United 
States  by  the  same  article  agreed  then  and  thereafter  to  "pass, 
without  unnecessary  delay,  and  always  vigilantly  enforce,  such 
laws  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  may  require." 

These  stipulations  became  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the 
subje(;t  of  an  acrimonious  correspondence,  Mexico  alleging 
that  the  United  States  had  not  performed  its  obligations,  while 
the  latter  maintained  that  it  had.  This  circumstance  led  the 
two  governments  to  endeavor  to  arrange  the  subject  in  the 
treaty  of  December  30,  1853,  commonly  called  the  Gadsden  or 
Mesilla  treaty.  By  Article  I.  of  this  treaty  Mexico  ceded  to 
the  United  States  the  strip  of  territory  known  as  the  Mesilla 
Valley.    Article  II.  provided  as  follows: 

"Article  II.  "Aeticulo  II. 

"The  Government  of  Mexico  "  El  gobierno  de  Mexico  por 

hereby   releases    the    United  este  articulo  exime  al  de  los 

States  from  all  liability  on  ac-  Estados  Unidos  de  las  obliga- 

count  of  the  obligations  con-  ciones    del    Articulo  XI.  del 

tained  in  the  eleventh  article  tratadodeGuadalupeHidalgo; 

of  the   treaty  of  Guadulupe  y  dicho  articulo,  y  el  XXXIII. 

Hidalgo;  and  the  said  article  del  tratado  de  amistad,  com- 

and  the  thirty-third  article  of  ercio,  y  navigacion  entre  los 

the  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  Estados  Unidos  Mexicanos  y 

and    navigation  between  th^  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Am^r- 

United  States  of  America  and  ica,  y  concluido  en  Mexico  el 

the  United  States  of  Mexico,  dia  5  de  abril  de  1831,  quedan 

concluded  at  Mexico  on  the  por  este  derogados." 
fifth  day  of  April   1831    are 
.  hereby  abrogated." 

By  Article  XXXIII.  of  the  treaty  of  1831,  referred  to  in  the 
article  just  quoted,  the  contracting  parties  engaged  that  they 
should,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  maintain  peace  and 
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harmony  among  the  Indian  nationvS  inhabiting  the  lands  adja- 
cent to  their  boundaries;  and  the  better  to  attain  this  object, 
they  bound  themselves  "exi)ressly  to  restrain  by  force  all 
hostilities  and  incursions  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  nations 
living  within  their  respective  boundaries."  'I'hey  also  agreed 
to  restore  any  captives  taken  by  the  Indians  in  the  one  country 
and  carried  into  the  other. 

By  Article  III.  of  the  treaty  of  1853,  the  United  States, 
in  consideration  of  the  stipulations  contained  in  Articles  I.  and 
II.,  agreed  to  pay  to  Mexico  the  sum  of  $10,000,000. 

In  a  correspondence  held  at  Washington  in  1856  Mexico  took 
the  ground  that  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  1853  released 
the  United  States  only  from  the  obligation  to  execute  Article 
XI.  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  in  the  future,  but  not 
from  the  liability  to  make  indemnity  for  any  violations  of  that 
article  in  the  past.  The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintained  that  the  treaty  of  1853  was  intended  to  release  the 
Government  from  all  liability  for  the  past  as  well  as  for  the 
future. 

When  the  commisj^ion  met  under  the  convention  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  July  4,  1868,  there  were 
presented  to  it  366  claims,  amounting  to  $31,813,053.64|,  for 
injuries  to  persons  and  property  committed  by  Indians  coming 
from  the  United  States  into  Mexico  between  February  2, 1848, 
and  December  30,  1853.  All  these  claims  were  practically 
disposed  of  in  the  case  of  Rafael  Aguirre  v.  The  United  States, 
No.  131. 

The  agent  of  the  United  States  moved  to  dismiss  this  claim 
on  three  grounds,  the  last  of  which  was  in  substance  a  recital 
of  evidence  in  support  of  bis  second.  The  first  and  second 
grounds  were  (1)  that  it  did  not  appear  that  the  claimant  had 
been  injured  "by  the  authorities  of  tiie  United  States,"  aftd 
(2)  that  the  whole  subject  was  disposed  of  by  the  treaty  of 
December  30,  1853. 

Mr.  Palacio,  the  Mexican  commissioner, 
Viewtof  Mr.  Palacio.  maintained  that  the  claimant  was  entitled  to 
an  award.  An  injury  was,  said  Mr.  Palacio, 
"everything  causing  a  detriment  to  the  rights  of  a  person, 
either  by  a  positive  fact  or  by  refusing  him  something  to  which  • 
he  is  entitled."  The  injuries  in  the  present  case  arose  from 
the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  perfonn  obligations  derived 
from  (1)  the  law  of  nature  in  its  application  to  international 
relations;  (2)  international  law,  as  established  by  the  consent 
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of  civilized  nations  and  the  opinions  of  writers;  (3)  the  con- 
ventional law,  as  enacted  by  treaties;  (4)  the  acknowledgment, 
express  or  implied,  of  the  party  whose  obligation  was  alleged; 
and  (5)  the  legislation  of  the  United  States.  The  law  of 
nature,  said  Mr.  Palacio,  enjoine<l  the  maxim,  Quod  tibi  non  via 
fierij  alteri  ne  facias.  On  this  ground  a  nation  must  restrain 
incursions'  from  its  territory  into  the  territory  of  another 
nation.  The  law  of  nations  renders  the  territory  of  each  na- 
tion inviolable.  Hence,  each  nation  must  itself  prevent  and 
punish  attempts  within  its  territory  against  the  territory  of 
another  nation.  The  conventional  law  between  the  United 
States  and  neighboring  countries  imposed  this  duty  explicitly. 
By  Article  V.  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain  of  1795,  it  was  agreed  that  the  contracting  parties  should 
"restrain  by  force  all  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  na- 
tions living  within  their  boundary;  so  that  Spain  will  not  suf- 
fer her  Indians  to  attack  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor 
the  Indians  inhabiting  their  territory;  nor  will  the  United 
State  permit  these  last-mentioned  Indians  to  commence  hos- 
tilities against  the  subjects  of  His  Catholic  Majesty  or  his  In- 
dians, in  any  manner  whatever."  This  stipulation,  contended 
Mr.  Palacio,  remained  in  force  "as  inseparable  from  the  sover- 
eignty over  the  Mexican  territory,''  and  survived  the  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico.  As  illustrating  the  duty 
which  it  imposed,  he  cited  the  pursuit  of  Indians  by  the  United 
States  forces  under  General  Jackson  into  Florida  in  1816,  and 
the  justification  of  his  act  by  his  government  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  proper  measure  of  self-defense,  Spain  having 
failed  to  perform  her  obligations.  On  that  occasion  the  United 
States  also  informed  the  Government  of  Spain  that  indemnity 
was  justly  due  for  the  extraordinary  expenses  incurred  in  pur- 
suing and  punishing  the  savages. 

But  in  reiility  none  of  the  claims  under  consideration  ante- 
dated February  2, 1848,  when  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo 
was  concluded.  The  obligations  imposed  upon  the  United 
States  by  Article  XI.  of  that  treaty  Mr.  Palacio  defined  thus: 

"1.  Obligation  to  prevent  incursions,  by  force,  if  necessary. 

"2.  Obligation  to  i)unish  the  invaders  severely,  if  the  inva- 
sion could  not  be  prevented. 

**3.  To  exact  the  responsibility  from  the  same  invaders. 

"4.  To  forbid  in  the  most  absolute  and  efficient  manner  the 
purchase  of  Mexican  captives  in  tlie  United  States,  as  well  as 
of  animals  or  other  stolen  x)roperty. 
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"6.  To  take  from  the  Indians  the  captives  they  might  carry 
away  from  the  Mexican  territory  to  that  of  the  United  States, 
employing  for  that  purpose  either  inflaence  or  power. 

"6.  To  enact  ail  laws  which  might  be  necessary  in  this 
matter,  and  enforce  their  execution. 

"7.  To  see  that  the  Indians  shquld  not  be  driven  from  the 
territory  occupied  by  them,  in  order  that  they  should  not  feel 
compelled  to  cross  into  Mexican  territory  in  search  of  new 
homes." 

In  order  to  fulfill  these  obligations,  Mr.  Palacio  said  that  the 
United  States  should  have  adopted  and  enforced  the  following 
measures: 

"  1.  To  send  to  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Indians  the  mili- 
tary force  necessary  to  pursue,  overtake,  and  defeat  them  when- 
ever they  might  move  in  the  direction  of  the  Mexican  frontier. 

"2.  To  establish  on  the^  frontier  a  line  of  military  posts,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  crossing  it  without  being 
noticed,  pursued,  and  defeated. 

"3.  To  visit  constantly  the  places  inhabited  by  them,  in 
order  to  know  whether  they  have  brought  any  stolen  property 
or  captives  and  to  inflict  upon  them  condign  punishment. 

<^  4.  To  force  them  to  indemnify  for  all  damages  caused  by 
them  in  Mexico,  either  with  the  pensions  which  some  of  the 
tribes  receive  from  the  United  States  or  with  other  property 
they  might  possess.  If,  on  account  of  their  extreme  poverty, 
the  damage  could  not  be  satisfactorily  repaired  with  the  prop- 
erty taken  from  them,  they  at  least  would  receive  the  lesson 
that  they  could  not  retain  anything  while  making  war  on 
Mexico. 

"  5.  To  enact  laws  in  which  the  purchase  of  Mexican  captives 
or  stolen  goods  brought  from  Mexico  would  be  (teclared  a  grave 
crime  deserving  a  severe  punishment,  and  to  give  the  political 
and  judicial  authorities  most  stringent  orders  for  the  prosecu- 
tion and  punishment  of  that  crime. 

"  6.  To  force  the  Indians  to  promise,  solemnly,  not  to  invade 
Mexico,  and  to  oblige  them  t<o  deliver  up  the  captives  and 
stolen  property,  employing  force,  if  necessary,  no  matter  if 
some  fears  of  a  war  against  them  might  be  entertained. 

*'7.  To  bring  the  Indians  into  civil  life,  furnishing  them 
with  means  of  subsistence,  in  order  that  they  should  not  feel 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  pillage;  and  not  to  let  them  wander 
about  out  of  the  places  assigned  to  them  for  their  residence. 

"  8.  To  prevent  white  settlers  from  establishing  themselves 
at  their  will  in  the  places  occupied  by  the  Indians,  and  to  see 
that  these  should  not  be  driven  out  by  force  to  the  Mexican 
frontier. 

"  9.  To  watch  carefully  that  trade  should  not  be  carried  on 
with  hostile  Indians,  and  that  they  should  not  receive  firearms, 
powder,  lances,  arrows,  and  other  articles  of  war. 
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<^  10.  To  maintain  witb  the  Mexican  authorities  a  constant 
correspondence  in  order  to  inform  them  of  the  movements  of 
the  Indians,  specially  when  these  woald  have  crossed  the 
frontier,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  American  authorities.'' 

Taking  these  measures  as  a  definition  of  the  duty  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.Palacio  contended  that  that  duty  had  been 
left  wholly  unfulfilled.  In  order  to  sustain  this  contention  he 
resorted  to  various  public  documents  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  messages  of  Presidents  Taylor  and  Fillmore  to 
Congress,  and  reports  both  of  civil  and  of  military  officers  of 
the  government,  urging  the  adoption  of  more  efiective  meas- 
ures and  the  exercise  of  greater  watchfulness  to  repress  the 
Indian  depredations.'  The  results  of  the  neglect  of  the  United 
States  in  this  regard  Mr.  Palacio  described  thus: 

"The  obligations  assumed  by  the  United  States,  and  the 
responsibilities  incurred  by  failing  to  perform  them,  are  con- 
sequently of  two  different  classes.  One  of  these  classes  relates 
to  injuries  sustained  by  Mexico  as  a  nation,  in  her  political 
cap^icity,  and  as  an  aggregate  of  common  interests.  The  other 
class  refers  to  damages  sustained  by  private  individuals,  who, 
besides  being  affiect(^  by  the  general  evils  inflicted  upon  Mex- 
ico, experienced  some  others  exclusively  concerning  their  per- 
sons and  property. 

"  For  the  only  purpose  of  showing  the  truth  of  these  asser- 
tions, I  will  make  a  very  brief  statement  of  the  evils  inflicted 
upon  Mexico  as  a  nation,  by  the  incursions  of  the  savage 
Indians: 

"  1.  The  loss  of  thousands  of  lives  of  Mexican  citizens,  who 
possibly  would  have  personally  contributed  to  the  defense  of 
the  national  independence  and  to  the  increase  of  public  wealth 
and  power. 

"  2.  The  necessity  of  imposing  new  taxes  on*  ruined  and 
impoverished  portions  of  the  country — which  gave  origin  to  a 
profound  disaffection  toward  the  government,  and  consequent  ly 
to  many  of  the  insurrections  and  rebellions  which  have  shed 
so  much  blood  and  demoralized  the  country. 

"  3.  The  necessity  of  constantly  maintaining  an  army,  which 
has  served,  as  all  the  standing  armies  do,  to  oppress  the  peo- 
ple, oppose  the  progress  of  liberal  institutions,  and  keep  the 
country  behind  the  age. 

"  4.  To  produce  in  the  bordering  states  a  situation  of  misery, 
languidness,  and  despondency,  which  exerted  considerable 
influence  in  the  creation  of  a  political  party  favoring  European 
intervention,  and  weakened  the  nation  in  her  struggle  against 
the  iniquitous  attempt  of  Napoleon  III.  to  establish  an  empire 
in  Mexico.    *    •    • 

'  Ex.  Doc.  3l8t  Cong  Ist  seas.  vol.  1,  p.  426 ;  S.  Doc.  33  Cong.  1  sess.  vol.  1, 
pp.  256, 363, 434 ;  S.  Doc.  33  Cong.,  2  sess.  vol.  1,  pp.  366-385. 
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"The  responsibilities  of  this  kind,  notwithstanding  that 
they  are  the  greatest  and  most  important  ones,  are  not  to  be 
exacted  at  present  from  the  United  States.  J^or  can  they  be 
discussed  in  any  way  before  this  commission,  whose  only 
object  is  to  examine  and  adjust  private  claims.    *    *     * 

"  What  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  •  ♦  *  is  that  after  six 
years  of  the  continued  incursions  of  the  Indians  the  inhabitants 
of  the  bordering  Mexican  states  must  have  sustained  consid- 
erable losses  and  damages;  and  that  the  United  States  are  to 
be  held  responsible  ibr  all  of  them,  and  in  justice  bound  to 
indemnify  the  claimants,  because  they  were  obliged  to  prevent 
the  Indian  depredations  which  certainly  would  not  have  been 
effected  liad  the  American  Government  complied  with  the  stip- 
ulations of  the  treaty, 

"  1  will  make  more  palpable  this  truth  by  referring  to  some 
principles  of  law,  which  can  be  enunciated  as  follows: 

"A.  Every  fault  produces  the  obligation  of  indemnifying 
damages  growing  out  of  it. 

"  B.  The  failure  to  perform  a  specific  obligation  gives  occa- 
sion to  a  claim  for  damages. 

"C.  The  promise  of  indemnity  binds  the  promisor  to  pay 
due  remuneration  for  the  whole  detriment  sustained. 

"  D.  lie  who  has  x>romised  to  perform  an  act,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  positive  value  received  by  him  as  its  equivalent,  is 
bound  to  fulfill  his  promise  or  to  return  the  value  received. 

"  E.  The  profit  obtained  by  failing  to  perform  a  duty  arises 
out  of  an  immoral  fact  and  can  not  be  retained." 

As  to  the  second  ground  of  the  motion  to  dismiss,  Mr.  Pala- 
cio  contended  that  the  release  of  the  United  States  by  Article 
II.  of  the  Gadsden  Treaty  was  altogether  prospective.  To 
support  this  contention  he  resorted  to  the  Spanish  text  of  the 
article.  For  the  words  "  all  liability  on  account  of  the  obliga- 
tions," the  Spanish  equivalent  is  "las  obligacioncv^,"  which, 
said  Mr.  Palacio,  imported  a  release  from  future  obligations, 
but  not  from  liability  incurred  by  a  prior  failure  of  duty.  He 
also  adverted  to  the  fact  that  the  English  text  of  Article  II.  of 
the  Gadsden  Treaty  referred  to  the  specified  articles  of  the 
treaties  of  1848  and  1831  as  "  abrogated,"  while  the  Spanish  text 
referred  to  them  as  "derogados,"  which,  he  thought,  implied 
a  diminution  of  liability  but  not  a  total  extinction  of  it.  In 
this  alleged  c<mfiict,  Mr.  Palacio  argued  that  that  construction 
should  be  adopted  which  was  most  consonant  with  reason  and 
justice,  and  which  would  preserve  individual  rights  rather 
than  destroy  them.     In  this  relation  he  said: 

"  If  I  entertained  any  doubt  in  this  matter,  I  would  appeal 
to  considerations  of  eiiuity  in  order  to  satisfy  my  mind.  The 
most  important  are  the  following: 

"A.  The  right  which  Mexico  is  alleged  to  have  given  up, 
although  acknowledged  and  explained  in  an  international  con- 
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vention,  ori^nates  with  the  natural  law  and  with  the  common 
and  recognized  duties  of  nations.  It  is  therefore,  according 
to  its  nature,  one  of  those  fiavorable  matters  which  are  to  be 
construed  in  an  ample  manner;  and  so,  the  release  of  a  right 
of  this  kind  cannot  be  presumed,  unless  made  in  an  indubi- 
table manner. 

"  B.  The  claims  which  it  is  supposed  were  given  up  by 
Mexico  are  the  private  property  of  some  Mexican  citizens. 
The  release  of  these  claims  is  an  ^t  of  occupation  and  the 
result  of  the  exercise  of  the  eminent  domain,  which  being 
odious  and  in  opposition  to  the  ordinary  law,  can  not  be  pre- 
sumed in  case  of  doubt. 

"0.  Mexico,  by  giving  up  the  claims  of  her  citizens,  with- 
out providing  anything  for  their  payment,  would  have  com- 
mitted an  act  of  great  injustice,  and  mcurred  heavy  responsi- 
bilities. Such  an  action  is  never  to  be  presumed,  either  on  the 
part  of  a  nation  or  of  a  private  person ;  and  to  think  otherwise 
the  most  perfect  evidence  is  required. 

"D.  Finally,  it  is  against  every  principle  of  equity  to  leave 
clear'obligations  unperformed,  and  not  to  compensate  in  any 
way  for  the  injuries  therefrom  arising;  but  instead  of  that, 
save  and  keep  the  money  which  should  have  been  expended 
in  the  accomplishment  of  said  obligation.  An  interpretation 
that  implies  such  results,  I  would  never  prefer  to  another  that 
points  to  the  opposite  side.'' 

Mr.  Wadsworth,  the  American  commissioner, 
Viewiof  Mr.  Wad»-|je](i  ^Ij^^  ^]^q  motion  to  dismiss  the  claims 
^®'  •  should  be  allowed.    At  the  outset  he  discussed 

the  scope  of  the  obligation  to  make  indemnity  for  injuries  com- 
mitted "by  the  authorities"  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  in 
this  relation  said : 

"As  to  the  general  principle,  the  commissioners  have  always 
been  of  one  mind.  Claims  for  injuries  in  person  or  property, 
caused  by  the  omission  of  a  duty  plainly  resting  on  the  author- 
ities of  either  government,  we  have  always  held  are  referred 
to  us  by  the  terms  of  the  convention,  as  truly  as  any  claims 
for  injuries  arising  from  acts  of  malfeasance  or  misfeasance. 
The  failure  to  pay  a  debt  Justly  due  by  the  government,  how- 
ever arising,  from  contract  or  otherwise,  or  the  refusal  to  pay 
it,  we  have  held  to  be  the  omission  of  a  duty  and  an  injurious 
neglect;  in  short,  an  injury  to  the  claimant  'by  the  authori- 
ties.' Those  cases  of  loss  occasioned  by  disorderly  soldiery,  in 
which  awards  have  been  made,  must  rest  (many  of  them)  on 
the  ground,  not  that  these  disorders  were  committed  by  the 
authorities  of  the  government  (such  soldiers  are  scarcely 
^authorities')  but  that  the  authorities  failed  in  the  imperative 
duty  of  restraining  and  governing  the  armed  men  employed  in 
the  public  service,  or  in  punishing  them  and  compelling  repa- 
ration from  the  wrongdoers.  •  *  • 
5627— Vol.  3 ^20 
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"  Many  of  the  awards  made  by  the  learned  umpire  of  this 
commission  can  be  placed  on  no  other  ground  than  that  of  an 
omission  by  the  authorities  to  discharge  an  incumbent  duty. 
Such  are  the  cases  awarding  against  the  Mexican  Government 
for  a  failure  to  pay  money  due  for  goods  sold  and  delivered  to 
its  agents  (Manasse  <0  Co.  v.  Mexico,  No.  432;  Francis  Yturria 
V.  Same,  No.  553,  etc.,  etc.),  or  the  failure  to  restrain  its  disor- 
derly soldiers  from  violence,  or  to  punish  them  for  such  dis- 
orders (Eigendorff  v.  Mexico,  ^o.  531).^  Upon  this  ground  of 
failure  to  perform  a  duty,  we  hold  the  United  Slates  respon- 
sible for  the  burning  and  plunder  of  Piedras  Negras  by  a  State 
volunteer  force,  though  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  these 
injuries  were  subsequently  justified  by  the  American  Secretary 
of  State  (in  the  face  of  their  condemnation  by  General  Persifer 
F.  Smith)  and  the  Congress  of  that  country,  which  appropri- 
ated a  large  sum  of  money  to  pay  these  and  other  troops  of  that 
State.  The  point  is,  that  these  volunteers  cannot  be  considered 
as  ^authorities  of  the  United  States,'  that  power  nevertheless 
being  manifestly  responsible  in  the  premises  for  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  its  authorities  to  restrain  or  punish  the  wrongdoers, 
or  to  make  any  effort  in  that  direction.    *    *    • 

"But  as  these  claims,  meeting  with  an  absolute  *no'  from 
me,  must  go  to  the  umpire,  I  do  not  wish  to  withdraw  any 
question  from  his  decision,  and  will  let  them  go  upon  all  the 
obje<jtions  raised  by  the  agent  of  the  United  States.  For  it 
now  seems  probable  that  the  umpire  may  diffei  from  me  on 
this  interpretation  of  the  language  of  our  convention.  His 
views  as  expressed  in  the  (^ase  of  the  widow  and  children  of 
Anderson  Dorrin  v.  Mexico,  No.  695,2  indicate  that  such  a  result 
may  be  anticipated.  He  there  places  quite  a  strict  construc- 
tion on  the  language  of  the  treaty.  *  The  charter  oi  our  inter- 
national commission,'  he  says  Mf  I  may  be  permitted  to  use 
the  term,  says,  in  so  many  words,  that  the  commission  shall 
occupy  itself  with  cases  only  in  which  the  complainant  can 
show  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  (!ountry  from  which  he  claims, 
and  tiiat  the  wrong  complained  of  was  done  to  complainant 
by  the  authority  or  some  authority  of  the  country  igainst 
which  he  complains,'  etc.  The  unlawful  killing  of  l^orris  by 
Mexican  soldiers,  'in  their  uniforms,' he  says,  was  not  an  in- 
jury by  the  authorities  of  Mexico,  but  the  act  *of  enraged 
individuals.' 

"As  the  soldiers  who  killed  Dorris  were  the  camp  guard  at 
Matamoras,  called  out  by  the  adjutant  of  the  camp,  and  under 
his  orders  placed  around  the  house  in  which  the  unfortunate 
man  lived  (orders  not  specified  in  the  record),  and  their  colonel 
on  the  ground,  the  case  goes  a  great  way  in  restricting  the 


» These  were  decisions  of  Dr.  Lieber.  The  opinions  of  Messrs.  Wadsworth 
and  Palaoio  in  the  case  of  A^^nirre  were  prepared  while  Dr.  Lieber  was 
still  umpire  of  the  commission. 

« Decided  by  Dr.  Lieber  November  17, 1871, 
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meaning  of  the  convention.  Soldiers  in  uniform,  bearing  the 
arms  placed  in  their  hands  by  their  government,  and  under 
the  orders  of  their  officer,  present  with  them,  are  not  *  authori- 
ties,' nor  is  the  omission  of  the  officer  to  preserve  discipline 
and  restrain  the  unlawful  use  of  their  weapons  a  failure  in  any 
duty  toward  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  which  may  be 
characterized  as  an  injury  by  the  authorities  of  Mexico. 

*'In  view  of  this  case  it  may  be  well  argued  that  savage 
Indians  without  fixed  habitations,  like  the  Apaches,  roaming 
over  more  than  a  thousand  miles  of  plains,  deserts,  and  moun- 
tains, situate  in  Mexican  and  American  territory  equally,  are 
not  authorities  of  the  United  States,  nor  was  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  to  restrain  their  wanderings  and  wars  an  injury 
by  the  authorities  of  that  country,  within  the  meaning  of  our 
convention,  and  claims  founded  upon  such  injuries  have  not 
been  referred  to  the  commission.  It  is  also  held  by  the  umpire 
that  the  total  neglect  by  the  authorities  to  prosecute  or  punish 
the  soldiers  who  killed  Dorris  was  not  an  injury  by  the  author- 
ities. From  which  it  may  be  deduced  that  the  assumed  failure 
of  the  United  States  to  punish  its  ^subjects,'  the  Apaches, 
etc.,  for  raiding  into  Mexico,  did  not  involve  responsibility  for 
the  raids,  and  was  not  an  injury  referred  to  us  by  the  conven- 
tion. I  may  well  let  the  question  go  to  the  umpire,  and  so  I 
will,  since  the  cases  must  most  certainly  go  to  him  for  his  final 
decision  upon  radical  differences  of  opinion  between  my  much 
esteemed  colleague  and  myself."    •    •    • 

Conceding,  however,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  the 
omission  of  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  to  prevent 
incursions  into  Mexico  by  savages  inhabiting  its  territory  con- 
stituted an  injury  within  the  meaning  of  the  convention,  and 
that  claims  arising  from  such  injuries  from  February  2, 1848, 
to  December  30, 1853,  had  been  referred  to  the  commission  as 
unsettled  claims,  Mr.  Wadsworth  contended  that  the  evidence 
did  not  show  that  any  of  the  depredations  complained  of  were 
committed  by  Indians  subject  to  "the  exclusive  control"  of  the 
United  States,  or  that  the  marauders  even  came  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States.  The  Apaches,  Comanches,  and 
other  savage  tribes  given  to  depredation  did  not,  he  said, 
dwell  in  either  country,  but  ranged  over  the  borders  of  both, 
having  neither  dwellings  nor  villages  nor  fixed  habitations  of 
any  kind.  Moreover,  some  of  the  principal  haunts  of  the 
Apaches  were  in  territory  claimed  by  Mexico,  and  the  depre- 
dations committed  by  them  were  usually  far  in  the  interior  of 
Mexico.    In  this  relation  Mr.  Wadsworth  said: 

"It  was  not  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  follow  the 
bands  across  the  border.    This  border  was  over  two  thousand 
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miles  in  length,  and  the  parties  of  Indians,  nsaally  very 
small,  always  mounted  and  moving  secretly  and  quickly,  easily 
crossed  the  imaginary  line  before  they  were  discovered.  Noth- 
ing conli.i  be  more  offensive  to  the  government  and  people  of 
Mexico  than  the  entry  of  the  troops  of  the  United  States  into 
Mexican  territory.  Callahan's  volunteers  asserted  that  they 
had  been  invited  into  Mexico  by  the  local  authorities  at 
Piedras  Negras,  to  pursue  and  chastise  the  Lipan  murderers. 
Yet  they  were  ambushed,  attacked,  and  driven  back  with  loss 
by  Mexicans  and  Indians,  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  made  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
Government  of  Mexico  to  be  allowed  to  pursue  savages  flying 
across  the  border  before  their  troops,  and  always  unsuccessfully 
(see  published  correspondence,  entitled  *  Foreign  Kelations  of 
the  United  States,  1871,' pages  608,  9,  10,  11,  12,  18,etpas.); 
although  giving  notice  of  its  own  willingness  that  Mexican 
troops  were  at  liberty  to  pursue  savage  foes  into  American 
territory.  (Mr.  Marcy  to  Senor  Almonte,  Washington,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1856.)" 

But,  said  Mr.  Wadsworth,  admitting  for  the  sake  of  the 
argument  that  all  the  losses  in  question  were  caused  by  incur- 
sions which  the  United  States  was  bound  to  restrain,  was  there 
no  obligation  resting  on  Mexico  !  It  was,  said  Mr.  Wadsworth, 
admitted  by  Mr.  Palacio  that  the  people  of  Mexico  had  per- 
mitted themselves  to  be  driven  and  robbed  without  the  least 
resistance;  that  the  government  had,  after  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  undertaken  to  disarm  the  inhabitants, 
and  had  done  nothing  for  their  defense.  Mr.  Palacio  had  said : 
"The  Indians  could  commit  their  fearful  depredations  with 
impunity."    Replying  to  this,  Mr.  Wadsworth  said : 

"For  such  an  abdication  of  its  functions  by  the  government, 
and  of  the  obligations  resting  on  them  in  virtue  of  their  claims 
to  the  rank  of  organized  communities  by  the  people,  there  was 
no  excuse,  certainly  none  whatever  to  be  found  in  the  provi- 
sions of  the  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo.  My  colleague  says,  indeed,  that  the  people  errone- 
ously fancied  themselves  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  taking 
up  arms,  organizing  their  forces  in  a  proper  manner,  and  con- 
stantly watching  their  terrible  foe,  because  of  the  treaty  en- 
gagement of  the  United  States.  For  such  a  fatal  eiTor  the  Mex- 
ican people  and  government  were  alone  responsible.  ♦  •  • 
Nor  was  it  possible  for  the  United  States  to  humble  them  (the 
Indians)  by  chastisements  so  long  ns  they  were  allowed,  when 
pursued,  to  secure  themselves  by  passing  this  frontier." 

Mr.  Wadsworth  maintained  that  Mr.  Palacio's  argument 
touching  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  of 
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1795,  and  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
of  1831,  was  wholly  irrelevant.  The  fifth  article  of  the  former 
treaty  referred  only  to  the  Floridas  and  never  was  applicable 
to  Mexico,  while  the  thirty-third  article  of  the  latter  merely 
inculcated  a  duty  on  the  part  of  both  nations  to  restrain  their 
savage  tribes.  But,  so  far  as  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
was  concerned,  the  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  had,  declared  Mr.  Wadsworth,  rendered  the  considera- 
tion of  former  conventional  stipulations  or  of  the  law  of 
nations  unnecessary  and  superfluous.  "  In  my  opinion,"  said 
Mr.  Wadsworth,  "the  eleventh  article  under  consideration 
contains  the  whole  measure  of  the  duty  of  the  United  States. 
So  the  Mexican  Government  thinks,  and  has  always  thought; 
for  never  has  that  government  made,  nor  does  it  make  now, 
any  reclamation  against  the  United  States  for  any  injuries 
committed  by  Indians  prior  to  February  2,  1848,  or  post  to 
December  30, 1853,  neither  under  the  treaties  of  1795  or  1831, 
nor  the  law  of  nations,  whatever  that  may  be,  as  to  the  obli- 
gations of  a  nation  for  the  acts  of  savages  who  roam  over  half 
a  continent.'' 

Mr.  Wadsworth  declared  that  the  Mexican  commissioner 
treated  Article  XI.  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hiilalgo  as  a 
contract  of  insurance  against  loss,  founding  this  theory  on  the 
statement  that  the  Indians  occupying  the  ceded  territory  would 
be  under  the  "  exclusive  control"  of  the  United  States.  Such 
a  measure  of  duty,  said  Mr.  Wadsworth,  could  not  be  insisted 
on.  In  respect  of  his  permanent  subjects,  a  sovereign  was 
required  only  to  use  *'due  diligence  j"  a  harsher  rule  could  not 
be  exacted  in  respect  of  savages  occupying  a  vast  wilderness. 
The  stipulation  as  to  Indians  occupying  the  ceded  territory 
and  being  under  tlie  exclusive  control  of  the  United  States 
meant  Indians  who,  by  virtue  of  a  fixed  habitation  or  presence, 
were  excluded  from  any  control  of  Mexico.  Pursuing  this 
thought,  Mr.  Wadsworth  said  : 

"  This  exclusion  of  Mexico  is  founded  on  the  fact  of  occupancy 
alone.  Could  that  mean  either  Indians  at  the  time  occupying 
territory  in  Mexico  as  much,  or  more,  than  the  ceded  territory, 
and  having  no  fixed  home  or  habitation  anywhere,  but  roving 
over  a  wide  extent  of  wilderness  on  both  sides  of  the  line? 

•  •    •    A  decided  negative  must  be  given  to  these  questions. 

•  •  •  But  there  is  no  such  responsibility  resting  on  States 
for  the  conduct  of  persons  living  in  their  territories,  under 
their  exclusive  (as  to  other  powers)  control,  whether  they  be 
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civilized  or  savage  persons,  radicated  or  fugitive  and  transitory. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  state  is  responsible  at  all  for  the  acts 
of  roving  savages  inside  its  borders  under  the  circumstances 
which  characterize  the  territories  and  Indians  of  the  United 
States.  The  best  indorsement  of  which  belief  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  none  of  the  diflPerent  nations  who  from  time  to 
time  have  held  territories  adjoining  those  of  the  United  States, 
and  whose  subjects  have  suffered  from  Indian  forays,  have 
ever  made  any  reclamations  against  that  country  on  that 
account,  neither  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  nor  Mexico.^ 

The  obligation  of  the  United  States,  said  Mr.  Wadsworth, 
was  to  e'mploy  the  same  means  for  the  protection  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Mexico  against  incursions  as  it  used  for  the  protection 
of  its  own  people.  It  bound  the  United  States  to  apply  to  the 
new  territory  its  Indian  policy.  Even  to  do  that  required 
time;  but  the  Mexican  Government  sought  indemnity  for 
every  injury  suffered  by  her  people  from  the  Indians  since  the 
moment  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  Eeplying  specifically 
to  some  of  Mr.  Palacio's  positions,  Mr.  Wadsworth  said : 

"  My  respected  colleague  •  •  •  places  under  ten  dis- 
tinct heads  what  he  deems  it  was  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
to  have  done  in  virtue  of  her  engagements.  I  present  a  brief 
answer  to  each : 

"  1.  The  United  States  did  send  to  the  territories  the  neces- 
sary force  to  pursue,  overtake,  and  defeat  all  hostile  Indians, 
all  of  which  was  done  in  a  hundred  instances.  A  million  men 
could  not  have  prevented  the  wild  savages  from  moving  over 
their  deserts  towards  the  Mexican  frontier  and  crossing  it  if  they 
wished,  without  permission  to  follow  them,  or  opposition  to 
them  in  Mexico. 

^<  2.  The  United  States  did  establish  a  line  of  military  posts 
along  to  the  frontier,  many  in  number  (perhaps  fifty),  in  New 
Mexico  and  Texas  and  California.  If  it  is  insisted  that  these 
posts  should  have  been  so  numerous  that  the  savage  could  not 
cross  without  being  seen,  the  demand  is  so  unreasonable  to  my 
mind  that  I  must  let  it  pass  in  silence. 

"3.  To  visit  the  places  inhabited  ^  by  Apaches  and  Oo- 
manches  (who  did  nearly  all  the  mischief)  *  constantly '  was 
impossible.  First,  they  had  no  habitation;  next,  they  roved 
to  and  fro  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  over  a  thousand 
miles  of  most  difficult  country,  and  the  demand  made  to  visit 
them  '  constantly '  is  too  exacting. 

"  4.  The  wild  savages  had  nothing  with  which  to  indemnify 
sufferers.  What  they  stole  they  usually  ate.  When  often  pur- 
sued and  defeated,  the  captives  were  rescued  and  the  property 
restored. 

"  5.  There  is  no  evidence  in  any  of  the  366  cases  known  to 
me  that  any  captives  or  stolen  property  were  ever  traded  in 
by  Americans.    There  is  no  claim  made  for  such  an  ii^jory. 
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The  ofQcers  of  the  United  States  would  have  broken  up  such 
a  trade  with  a  strong  hand. 

"6.  The  Apaches  were  forced  to  deliver  up  captives  and 
property,  and  solemnly  to  bind  themselves  never  again  to 
invade  Mexico.  This  is  true  of  the  Navajoes,  and  I  believe  of 
every  tribe  in  reach  of  the  United  States  or  in  its  domain. 

^^  7.  The  United  States  did  use  earnest,  repeated,  and  expen- 
sive efforts  to  bring  the  Indians  into  civil  life,  furnishing  them 
with  food,  clothing,  seed,  agricultural  implements,  mechanics, 
and  teachers.  In  support  of  this  policy  they  have  paid  out 
millions  of  money,  and  are  now  pouring  out  annuities  and  aids 
from  the  treasury,  and  instruction  and  help  from  the  benevo- 
lence and  Christianity  of  the  laud,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
imitation  of  other  nations. 

^'  8.  The  United  States  did  prevent  white  settlers  from  estab- 
lishing themselves  at  will  in  the  places  occupied  by  Indians, 
nor  allowed  anyone  to  drive  them  by  force  to  the  Mexican 
frontier. 

"  0.  That  country  carefully  regulated  and  watched  the  trade 
with  Indians  and  prevented  the  trade  in  the  articles  specified. 
But  wicked  men  in  both  countries  would  sell  arms  to  the 
Indians  for  money,  as  for  the  same  pay  they  were  ready  to  sell 
their  souls  to  the  devil. 

"  10.  How  was  the  United  States  to  correspond  constantly 
with  the  Mexican  authorities  in  order  to  inform  them  of  the 
movements  of  the  Indians  across  the  frontier?  •  •  •  But 
whenever  there  was  a  Mexican  command  accessible  to  the 
prompt  and  active  ofiftcers  of  the  United  States,  we  are  war- 
ranted from  public  documents  *  *  *  to  say  those  gallant 
men  did  give  notice  of  the  foe." 

Leaving  this  phase  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Wadsworth  contended 
that  the  claims  could  not  be  admitted,  because  they  were 
intended  to  be  and  were  disposed  of  by  the  treaty  of  1853. 

The  decision  of  the  question  of  the  liability 
"^  ^^^'  ^"^  of  the  United  States  in  respect  of  the  present 
claims  was  delayed  by  causes  which  are  nar- 
rated elsewhere,^  and  it  fell  to  Sir  Edward  Thornton  to  make 
the  final  determination.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Ashton,  the 
agent  of  the  United  States,  submitted  to  the  umpire  a  volumi- 
nous and  exhaustive  argument,  in  which  he  presented,  among 
other  things,  the  history  of  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of 
1853,  of  its  amendment  by  the  President  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  acceptance  of  those  amendments  by 
Mexico  without  question  or  discussion,  the  Spanish  text  of 
them  being  furnished  by  the  representatives  of  Mexico,  merely 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  English. 

^  Supra,  n.,  Chap.  XXVII. 
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April  16, 1874,  Sir  Edward  Thornton  delivered  the  following 
opinion : 

*'  In  considering  the  case  of  Do7i  Rafael  Aguirre  v.  The  United 
States,  No.  131,  and  the  motion  of  the  agent  of  the  United  States 
of  October  10,  1870,  the  umpire  has  carefully  perused  and . 
studied  all  the  documents  which  have  been  forwarded  to  him 
by  the  United  States  and  Mexican  Claims  Commission.  After 
due  reflection  he  has  become  satisfied  that  the  points  upon 
which  the  question  of  the  rejection  or  admission  of  the  above- 
mentioned  motion  principally  turns  are  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  December  30, 1853,  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  the  meaning  of  the  words 
of  that  treaty.  One  of  the  causes,  it  is  evident  to  the  umpire, 
was  the  complaints  constantly  made  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment to  that  of  the  United  States,  from  an  early  date  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  till  near  the 
end  of  1853,  that  the  stipnlations  of  the  11th  article  of  that 
treaty  had  not  been  fulfilled  by  the  latter  government  and  that 
it  consequently  owed  indemnity  both  to  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment* and  to  citizens  of  Mexico,  on  account  of  the  damages 
incurred  through  this  failure.  The  correspondence  between 
the  two  governments  was  of  an  irritating  nature  and  seemed 
likely  to  excite  angry  feelings  on  both  sides.  It  was,  therefore, 
the  interest,  as  it  was  the  desire,  of  both  governments  to  put 
an  end  to  this  state  of  their  relations,  and  the  umpire  can  not 
doubt  that  this  was  one  of  the  causes  of  disagreement  which 
were  referred  to  in  the  preamble  of  thie  treaty  of  1853,  and 
which  the  two  nations  desired  to  remove.  It  certainly  could 
not  be  asserted  that  <  every  cause  of  disagreement'  would  be 
removed  until  this  question  was  settled,  and  the  absence  of  a 
stipulation  for  that  purpose  would  have  bad  the  effect  that  a 
false  impression  would  have  been  given  by  that  phrase;  for 
*  every  cause  of  disagreement'  would  not  have  been  removed. 

"By  tlie  unratified  treaty  of  1853,  as  negotiated  by  Mr.  Gads- 
den in  Mexico,  that  republic  ceded  to  the  United  States  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  territory  and  agreed  that  the  11th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  should  be  annulled,  and  that  the 
United  States  should  be  exonerated  from  all  claims  by  Mexico 
or  Mexican  citizens,  whether  on  account  of  the  alleged  failure  to 
fulfill  the  obligations  of  the  11th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo  or  on  other  accounts  which  might  have  arisen  since 
the  date  of  that  treaty.  In  consideration  of  these  stipulations 
the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  and 
further  agreed  to  assume  all  claims  of  United  States  citizens 
against  Mexico  and  to  pay  them  to  the  extent  of  five  millions. 

"But  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  altered  the  terms  of 
this  treaty,  and  the  amendments  proposed  by  that  body  were 
accepted  by  Mexico.  By  the  amended  treaty  Mexico  ceded  a 
smaller  portion  of  territory,  released  the  United  States  from 
all  liability  on  account  of  the  obligations  contained  in  the  11th 
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article  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  and  agreed  that 
that  article  and  the  33rd  article  of  tlie  treaty  of  the  5th  of 
April  1831  should  be  annulled.  In  this  amended  treaty  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  miscellaneous  claims  of  Mexican  citizens 
agaiuAt  the  United  States  nor  of  those  of  United  States  citi- 
zens against  Mexico. 

^Mn  consideration  of  these  stipulations,  i.  e.,  the  cession  of  a 
smaller  portion  of  territory,  the  release  of  the  United  States 
from  all  liability  on  account  of  the  obligations  contained  in 
the  11th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Guidalupe  Hidalgo,  and  the 
repeal  of  that  article  and  of  the  33rd  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Apill  5th,  1831,  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  to  Mexico  the 
sum  of  ten  millions  of  dollars. 

<^It  is  contended  on  behalf  of  the  claimant  in  the  case  now 
under  consideration  that  the  first  sentence  of  the  2d  article  of 
the  ratified'  treaty  of  December  30, 1853,  does  not  release  the 
United  States  from  the  payment  of  damages,  if  any  were  due, 
to  Mexican  citizens  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  Government,  if  it  did  fail,  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of 
the  11th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  The 
umpire  holds  that  it  does  so  release  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  government  which  accepted  the  amendments  made 
by  the  United  States  to  the  former  Gadsden  Treaty  so  under- 
stood those  amendments.  It  is  inconceivable  that,  after  all 
the  correspondence  and  almost  angry  discussions  which  had 
taken  place  between  the  two  governments  upon  the  subject  of 
the  alleged  nonfulfillment  of  the  obligations  of  the  11th  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  of  1848,  and  the  consequent  claims  of  Mexi- 
can citizens,  the  United  States  and  the  Eepublic  of  Mexico 
should  have  been  satisfied  with  and  should  have  ratified,  and 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  should  have  sanctioned,  any 
treaty  which  did  not  provide  for  the  settlement  of  one  of  the 
great  questions  at  issue. 

**  It  is  argued  that  the  2d  article  of  the  treaty  released  the 
United  States  only  from  claims  for  which  they  might  be  there- 
after liable  on  account  of  any  future  failure  to  fulfill  the  obli- 
gations of  the  11th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1848.  But  as  by 
the  2d  article  itself  the  11th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1848  was 
annulled,  there  could  thereafter  be  no  failure  to  fulfill  where 
there  were  no  obligations,  and  consequently  there  could  be  no 
future  claims.  If  there  were  any  claims  for  which  the  United 
States  were  liable  on  account  of  the  failure  to  fulfill  the 
obligation  from  1848  to  1853,  they  were  certainly  liable  at  the 
moment  of  the  signature  of  1853,  and  that  present  liability 
could  not  have  been  excluded  from  the  term  ^all  liability'  from 
which  the  Government  of  Mexico  released  the  United  States. 

"  The  context  of  the  2d  article  also  corroborates  this  view 
of  the  case.  The  second  sentence  of  the  article  annuls  the  11th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  1848.  In  doing  so  it  of  itself  releases 
the  United  States  from  all  future  claims  on  account  of  failure 
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to  fulfill  tbe  obligations,  and  tbe  first  sentence,  if  it  refers  only 
to  those  future  claims,  is  clearly  a  pleonasm.  In  the  second 
article  of  the  unratified  treaty  of  1853  it  was  agreed  that  '  to 
remove  all  occasion  of  dispute  on  account  of  reclamations  to 
tbe  present  date  founded  on  alleged  Indian  incursions',  the 
lltb  article  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  should  be  a-n- 
nulled.  If,  then,  the  abolition  of  this  article  bad  this  eflfect  with 
regard  to  reclamations  to  the  i>reseDt  date,  a  fortiori  it  would 
have  tbe  same  efiect  with  regard  to  claims  which  in  fact  could 
not  arise.  Further,  if  it  had  been  deemed  necessary  specially 
to  release  tbe  United  States  from  a  liability  which  could  never 
arise,  the  order  of  the  two  sentences  in  the  2d  article  would 
have  been  reversed,  tbe  abolition  of  the  lltb  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  would  have  come  first,  and  the 
release  from  future  liability  would  have  followed  as  the  self- 
evident  consequence  of  tlie  abolition  of  that  article. 

'^It  is  alleged  that  tbe  meaning  of  the  Spanish  of  the  first 
sentence  of  the  2d  article  in  question  is  different  from  that  of 
the  English  version.  The  umpire  is  not  of  that  opinion.  Tbe 
strict  translation  of  the  Spanish  would  be:  'The  Government 
of  Mexico  by  this  article  exempts  that  of  the  United  States  from 
the  obligations  of  the  llth  article  of  tbe  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo.'  One  of  the  meanings  of  the  word  'liable'  found  in 
Johnson's  Dictionary  is 'not exempt.'  Theverb'eximir'maybe 
translated  'to  relieve  from  nonexemption  or  liability.'  In  the  3d 
article  of  the  unratified  treaty  of  1853,  it  is  stated  that  'in  con- 
sideration of  tbe  grants  received  by  the  United  Staters  and  the 
obligations  (obligaciones)  relinquished  by  the  Mexican  Repub- 
lic' the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money. 
In  the  previous  article  one  of  the  stipulations  was  that  all 
occasions  of  dispute  on  account  of  reclamations  to  that  date 
founded  on  alleged  Indian  incursions  were  removed  by  the 
abolition  of  thelltbarticleoftbetreaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo. 
The  term  'obligaciones'  in  tbe  beginning  of  the  following  arti- 
cle must  therefore  include  those  reclamations.  There  is  conse- 
quently no  reason  that  they  should  be  excluded  from  the  mean- 
ing of  the  same  word  in  tbe  2d  article  of  the  ratified  treaty. 

"But  whether  tbe  translation  into  Spanish  was  correct  or 
not,  it  was  tbe  Mexican  (Government  alone  which  was  respon- 
sible for  it.  The  Spanish  version  was  never  submitted  to  the 
Senate  of  tbe  United  States,  wlio-e  sanction  to  every  treaty  is 
necessary.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Marcy  states  in  his  note  to  Mr. 
Eobles  of  December  lltb,  1856,  ^tbat  tbe  amendment  of  the 
Senate  was  sent  to  (ieneral  Almonte  to  be  translated  in 
advance  of  tbe  exchange  of  tbe  ratifications  of  the  treaty.' 
But  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  the  translation  was  sent 
back  to  Mr.  Marcy,  that  be  was  consulted  about  it,  or  that  he 
offered  any  opinion  as  to  its  correctness.  On  the  contrary, 
General  Almonte  asked  on  the  4th  of  May  1854  that  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  might  be  sent  to  him,  becaase  he  wished  to 
dispatch  his  mail  to  Mexico  on  the  following  night.    On  the 
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following  day,  the  5tli,  Mr.  Marcy  forwarded  the  amendments 
to  General  Almonte.  There  could  therefore  have  been  very 
little  time  to  discuss  the  correctness  of  the  translation.  Nor 
could  there  be  any  object  in  doing  so,  for  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  were  final,  and  it  was  intimated  that  no  modification 
of  them  would  be  admitted  by  the  United  States.    . 

"General  Almonte  was  known  to  be  a  complete  master  of 
the  English  language.  He  must  have  well  understood,  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  language  and  of  the  circumstances  pre- 
ceding the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  the  real  meaLing  of  the 
English  of  the  sentence  in  question,  and  the  umpire  believes 
that  he  correctly  rendered  it  into  Spanish. 

"  In  the  absence  of  any  reasons  having  been  put  forward  by 
the  Senate  for  having  reduced  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  Mexico 
from  fifteen  to  ten  millions  of  dollars,  the  umpire  consider^  it 
out  of  place  to  have  recourse  to  suppositions.  It  is,  however, 
a  fact  that  according  to  the  amended  treaty  a  smaller  portion 
of  territory  was  to  be  ceded  by  Mexico  than  was  stipulated  in 
the  unratified  treaty,  and  that  by  the  latter  the  United  States 
were  exonerated  ^from  all  claims  of  Mexico  or  Mexican  citizens 
which  may  have  arisen  since  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo.'  The  release  in  the  amended  treaty  was  not  so 
comprehensive.  These  two  facts  may  account  for  the  reduction 
made  by  the  Senate  in  the  amended  treaty.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  this  reduction,  the  United  States  still  agreed  in  the  3d 
article  to  pay  a  substantial  value  in  consideration  of  the  stip- 
ulations contained  in  the  1st  and  2d  articles. 

"The  umpire  holds  that  one  of  these  stipulations,  viz,  that 
contained  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  2d  article,  released  the 
United  States  from  all  claims  of  the  nature  of  that  advanced 
by  Don  Bafael  Aguirre  in  the  case  No.  131,  and  he  therefore 
awards  that  the  motion  of  the  agent  of  the  United  States 
presented  to  the  commission  on  the  10th  of  October  1870  be 
alio  wed.'' 


CHAPTER  LIV. 


NATIONALITY. 

1.  Citizenship  by  Bibth. 

"The  umpire  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not 
^mL  *"***  proved  that  the  claimant  was  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  The  ground  that  he  is  so,  is 
his  own  statement  that  he  was  born  at  New  York,  together 
with  a  certificate  of  baptism  of  a  child  who  was  born  at  New 
York,  Beniguo  being  one  of  the  names  which  were  given  to 
him;  but  it  is  not  proved  that  the  child  then  born  and  bap- 
tised was  one  and  the  same  person  with  the  claimant.  Nor 
would  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  been  born  at  New  York  be 
sufficient  evidence  of  citizenship.  It  is  clear  that  his  parents 
were  both  aliens  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  and  it  is  not  shown 
that  they  were  naturalized  or  that  they  or  the  child  remained 
in  the  United  States.  The  inference  is  to  the  contrary,  and 
the  umpire  believes  that  the  child  in  question,  even  if  that 
child  was  really  the  claimant,  though  born  in  the  United 
States,  was  subject  to  a  foreign  power  and  cannot  without 
further  proof  be  considered  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.'^ 

Thornton,  umpire,  April  22, 1876,  Beniguo  Santos  Suarez  v.  Mexico^  No.  716, 
convention  of  Jnly  4,  1868,  MS.  Op.  VI.  416. 

<<The  umpire  must  first  take  into  consideration  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  claimants.  With  regard  to  Manuel  de  Barco,  he 
does  not  consider  that  the  mere  fact  of  his  birth  within  the 
United  States  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  give  him  citizenship  of 
the  United  States.  It  appears  that  his  parents  were  both  for- 
eigners and  that  he  was  certainly  not  of  age,  and  was  still 
under  the  tutelage  of  his  parents,  when  he  left  the  United 
States,  nor  has  he  since  that  time  taken  any  steps  to  acquire 
United  States  citizenship." 

Thornton,  umpire,  Jane  10,  1876,  Manuel  del  Barco  and  Roque  de  Garate 
V.  Mtxico,  No.  748,  convention  of  July  4,  1868,  MS.  Op.  VI.  421. 
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Claimant  was  bom  in  Texas  of  French  parents,  and  at  the 
age  of  19  years  removed  to  Matamoras,  Mexico,  with  his 
mother,  a  widow,  where  they  established  a  commercial  house. 
When  Maximilian  was  sent  to  Mexico  by  Napoleon  III.  to 
establish  an  empire,  a  treaty  was  agreed  npon  between  the 
two  by  which  the  so  called  Mexican  Empire  became  bound  to 
pay  such  claims  of  French  subjects  against  Mexico  as  might 
be  approved  by  a  mixed  commission.  Claimant  appeared 
before  that  commission  and  presented  a  claim  in  which  was 
embraced  the  largest  item  in  his  claim  before  the  present  com- 
mission. The  French  and  Mexican  mixed  commission  consid- 
ered him  entitled  to  French  nationality,  admitted  his  claim, 
and  made  an  award  in  his  favor  for  $1,000. 

The  commisssioners,  Mr.  Palacio  delivering  the  opinion,  held 
that,  as  it  did  not  appear  that  the  parents  of  the  claimant 
were  naturalized  during  their  residence  in  Texas,  it  was  to  be 
presumed  that  they  retained  their  original  French  nationality; 
that  the  claimant,  who  left  the  United  States  before  arriving 
at  the  age  of  21  years,  was  entitled,  according  to  the  French 
code,  to  retain  the  nationality  transmitted  by  his  parents; 
that  the  laws  of  Mexico  did  not  forbid  such  election ;  but  that 
he  was  not  entitled  to  renounce  his  French  nationality  and  elect 
that  of  the  Uniti'd  States,  after  he  had  abandoned  the  latter 
country  to  establish  himself  in  another,  and  after  he  had 
made  a  valid  act  of  adoption  of  French  nationality. 

Bernard  J.  Gautier  y.  Mexico,  No.  958,  United  States  and  Mexican  claims 
commission,  convention  of  July  4,  1868,  MS.  Op.  II.  343. 

The  children  of  Henry  Stevens  Schreck,  a 
Birth  in  iCezieo.  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
claimed,  as  his  heirs,  damages  from  Mexico 
for  the  seizure  and  sale  in  that  country,  in  1866,  of  certain 
goods  belonging  to  the  estate  of  their  father,  who  died  at 
Matamoras  in  1862.  It  seemed  that  the  children  were  all  born 
in  Mexico.    The  umpire  decided : 

*'As  children  of  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
they  [the  heirs  and  claimants]  may  be  considered  to  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States  in  the  United  States  and  in  every  other 
country  except  the  country  of  their  birth ;  but  the  fact  of  their 
being  bom  in  the  republic  of  Mexico  gives  to  the  government 
of  that  country  the  right  to  claim  them  in  Mexico  as  citizens 
of  that  republic.  The  umpire  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  as 
against  Mexico  the  heirs  of  Henry  Stevens  Schreck,  being  born 
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in  that  republic,  have  no  standing  before  the  mixed  commis- 
sion, and  can  not  claim,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
against  the  conn  try  of  their  birth.'' 

Thornton,  umpire,  Heirs  of  Henry  Stev^ms  Shreck  v.  Mexico,  No.  768,  Am. 
docket,  Convention  of  JiUy  4,  1868,  MS.  Op.  III.  450. 

It  appears  that  the  foregoing  opinion  was  written  at  sea 
June  30,  1874.  When  it  was  filed,  Mr.  Ashtou,  agent  and 
counsel  of  the  United  States,  filed  the  following  motion  for  a 
rehearing: 

''  The  undersigned  respeotfaHy  moves  the  umpire  to  grant  a  rehearing  of 
this  case;  and  in  support  of  this  motion  he  desires  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing observations : 

"  The  undersigned  is  convinced  the  umpire  is  in  error  in  deciding  that  the 
children  of  Henry  8.  Schreck,  though  they  were  bom  in  Mexico,  are  citi- 
zens of  the  Mexican  Republic. 

^'The  undersigued  understands  that,  by  the  municipal  law  of  Mexico, 
persons  born  within  the  Mexican  Republic  are  not  natural-born  Mexicans 
unless  their /a/Aer8  before  them  were  Mexicans. 

"  Persons  of  foreign  parentage,  in  other  words,  born  within  the  territory 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  are  not  by  its  law  deemed  to 
possess  the  character  of  natural-born  Mexicans.  • 

*^  The  Constitutional  Code  of  December  80, 1836,  the  decree  of  Santa  Anna 
of  January  30, 1854,  and  the  constitution  of  1857  are  all  explicit  upon  this 
subject. 

"The  law  of  1836,  Art.  I,  provides: 

*' '  They  are  Mexicans : 

*"lst.  Those  born  in  the  territory  of  the  republic  of  a  Mexican  father, 
either  by  birth  or  by  naturalization. 

"  *2d.  Those  born  in  a  foreign  country  of  a  Mexican  father  by  birth,  if, 
when  they  attain  their  majority,  they  are  already  established  in  the 
republic,  or  if  they  give  notice  that  they  determine  to  do  it,  and  they  do 
it  within  a  year  after  they  give  the  notice. 

"  '3d.  Those  born  in  a  foreign  country  of  a  Mexican  father  by  uaturaliza 
tion,  if  they  have  not  lost  that  quality,  and  have  complied  with  the  pro- 
viso of  the  preceding  paragraph.' " 

"  The  decree  of  Santa  Anna,  in  Chap.  II. '  Of  NdtionaU  or  Mexicans/  (art. 
14)  declares  that  the  follo^^ing  persons,  among  others,  are  Mexicans: 

*"I.  Those  bom  in  the  territory  of  the  republic  whose  fathers  are  Mexi- 
cans either  by  birth  or  by  naturalization. 

''  'II.  Those  bom  in  the  national  territory,  of  a  Mexican,  mother  whose 
father  is  not  legally  known  according  to  the  laws  of  the  republic. 

"  *  III.  Those  bom  outside  of  the  republic,  whose  father  was  a  Mexican 
in  the  service  of  the  republic,  or  was  absent  for  purposes  of  study,  or  as  a 
transient,  but  without  losing  his  character  of  Mexican  citizenship,  accord- 
ing to  the  corresponding  article  of  this  law. 

"  *  IV.  Those  bom  outside  of  the  republic,  of  a  Mexican  mother,  whether 
spinster  or  widow,  who,  not  having  completed  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
their  age.  inform  their  mother  that  they  wish  to  be  Mexican  citizens.' " 
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''The  constitution  of  1857,  tit.  I,  seo.  II,  art.  30, also  provides: 

*'  *  They  are  Mtxicane: 

" '  I.  Who  are  born  within,  or  without,  the  republic,  of  Mexican  fathers. 

''  'II.  Strangers  that  are  naturalized  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the 
federation. 

"  '  III.  Strangers  who  acquire  real  estate  in  the  republic,  or  have  Mexi- 
can children :  Provided,  always^  They  do  not^/nanifest  their  resolution  to 
preserve  their  nationality.' 

"There  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  no  doubt  that,  as  Henry  S.  Schreck 
was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  his  children,  though  born  in  the  juris- 
diction of  Mexico,  were  not  by  origin  citizens  of  that  republic. 

"Were  they  citizens  of  the  United  States? 

"This  is  answered  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  10,  1855,  which 
provides  'that  persons  heretofore  born,  or  hereafter  to  be  born,  out  of  the 
limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  whose  fathers  were  or  shall 
be  at  the  time  of  their  birth  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed 
and  considered  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States.'    (10  Statutes  at  Large,  604.) 

"  The  heirs  of  Schreck,  therefore,  not  being  claimed  by  the  municipal  law 
of  Mexico  as  Mexican  citizens,  must  be  deemed  to  possess  in  that  country 
the  national  charact-er  attributed  to  them  by  the  law  of  the  United  States. 

"  Mexico  is  thus  among  the  number  of  those  States  who  derive  nation- 
ality consistently  from  descent,  which  modern  jurists  appear  to  agree  in 
regarding  as  the  only  natural  and  proper  rule  for  determining  citizenship. 

"  The  only  natural-bom  Mexican  is  the  child  of  a  Mexican  father;  and  the 
principle  is  applied  universally  to  the  children  of  Mexican  fathers,  whether 
born  within  or  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  republic. 

"  The  rule  of  Mexican  citizenship  is  thus  the  reverse  of  that  adopted  by 
the  common  law  of  England  and  the  United  States,  which  appears  to  have 
given  no  effect  to  descent  as  a  source  of  nationality. 

"  The  undersigned  apprehends  that  the  Mexican  law  in  rejecting  the  prin- 
ciple, purely  of  feudal  origin,  of  determining  nationality  by  locality  of 
birth,  and  not  by  descent,  which  prevails  in  the  common  law  of  England, 
and  which,  it  has  been  truly  said,  was  inherited,  rather  than  adopted,  by 
the  United  States,  is  in  harmony  with  the  general  law  of  the  State^i  of 
Continental  Europe,  which  makes  the  nationality  of  the  child  primarily 
depend  on  that  of  the  father. 

"  The  Code  Napoleon  eradicated  this  feudal  rule  from  the  law  of  France, 
and  provided,  as  to  children  born  in  France,  that  they  should  be  French 
if  their  fathers  were  French,  and  aliens  if  their  fathers  were  aliens,  allow- 
ing them,  however,  in  the  latter  case,  the  right  to  claim  French  citizenship 
on  attaining  their  majority. 

"  The  example  set  by  the  framers  of  the  French  code  has  been  followed  by 
the  nations  who  have  adnpt'Cd  that  code;  ho  that  the  general  rule  through- 
out the  European  states  is  that  the  nationality  of  the  child  follows  that 
of  the  parents,  the  place  of  birth  being  immaterial. 

"  The  American  statute  of  1855,  and  the  British  statute  of  4  Geo.  II.  c.  21, 
have  adopte<l  the  *  regie  Kuropienne*  of  deriving  nationality  from  the 
character  of  the  father,  in  the  case  of  the  children  of  American  citizens 
and  British  subjects  born  abroad. 
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'*  It  only  remains,  therefore,  in  order  to  bring  the  municipal  law  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  into  harmony  with  the  general  European 
eode,  to  apply  the  same  principle  in  the  case  of  children  bom  of  foreign 
parents  in  those  countries. 

**  If  such  persons  were  regarded  by  the  English  and  American  law  as  for- 
eigners, the  inconvenience  and  embarrassment  of  a  twofold  allegiance 
would  be  preyented. 

"  It  was  accordingly  proposed  by  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  commission  of  1868,  on  the  subject  of  naturalization  and 
allegiance,  that  the  common  law,  in  regard  to  the  nationality  of  children 
of  foreign  parents,  bom  in  the  realm  of  England,  should  be  wholly  abro- 
gated. 

''Mr.  Harcourt  Justly  observed  that  nothing  would  more  solidly  conduce 
to  the  peace  of  the  world  than  that  the  same  allegiance  should  be  predi- 
cated of  the  same  i>erson  by  all  governments. 

''As  respects  the  claimants  in  the  present  case,  the  heirs  of  Schreck,  there 
is  no  shadow  or  shade  of  double  allegiance,  in  the  condition  of  the  Mexi- 
can code,  which  regards  them,  we  observe,  as  foreigners  in  the  Mexican 
Republic. 

'*  The  undersigned  accordingly  requests  the  umpire  to  review  his  decision 
of  this  case,  and  to  hold  tliat  the  heirs  of  Henry  Stevens  Schreck,  though 
bom  in  Mexico,  are  not  citizens  of  that  republic,  and,  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  by  virtue  of  the  nationality  of  their  father,  are  entitled  to 
present  their  present  claim  before  this  commission.'^ 

The  umpire,  September  30, 1874,  made  an  award  in  favor  of 
the  heirs  of  Henry  Stevens  Schreck  to  the  amoant  of  924,625.45. 

Maria  Adelaide  Morton,  as  a  citizen  of  Mexico,  presented  a 
claim  to  the  commission  under  the  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  of  July  4, 1868,  for  the  unlawful 
destruction  of  property  in  Mexico  by  United  States  military 
authorities.  Various  claims  of  Mexican  citizens  growing  out 
of  the  transaction  were  allowed.  A  motion  was  made  to  dis- 
miss the  claim  of  Maria  Adelaide  Morton  on  the  ground  that 
she  was  not  a  citizen  of  Mexico.  It  appeared  that  she  was 
born  in  Mexico  in  1854  and  was  the  daughter  of  George  W. 
Morton,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  recognized  as  such  by 
the  commission  by  an  award  in  his  favor.  Her  mother,  origi- 
nally a  Mexican,  was,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  with  Morton, 
the  widow  of  an  Italian  subject;  but,  by  the  Mexican  law,  the 
mother,  on  her  marriage  with  Morton,  followed  his  nationality, 
and  the  child,  remaining  under  the  parental  authority  until 
the  age  of  25,  followed  the  father's  condition  and  was  also  a 
foreigner.  While  Maria  Adelaide  was  still  very  young,  the 
Mexican  constitution  of  1857  took  eft'ect  and  defined  the  status 
of  persons  born  in  Mexico.  It  provided,  as  has  been  seen, 
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that  persons  were  not  native  Mexicans  unless  born  on  Mexican 
soil,  of  Mexican  fathers.  The  commissioners  decided  that  the 
claimant  was  not  a  Mexican  under  the  law  of  Mexico. 

J,  M,  Anoiraf  attorney  far  numerovs  claimantSf  y.  Mexico,  No.  374,  bis,  United 
States  and  Mexican  Claims  Commission,  convention  of  July  4,  1868,  MS. 
Op.  VI.  67. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  February  10, 1856  (10 
Birth  in  the  Spaniih  ^^  g^  guats.  at  L.  604),  which  provides  that 
"'^^"**'  "persons  heretofore  born,  or  hereafter  to  be 
born,  out  of  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
whose  fathers  were  or  shall  be  at  the  time  of  their  birth  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  and 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,"  can 
not  operate  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  allegiance  which  such 
children  may  owe  to  the  country  of  their  birth  while  they  con- 
tinue within  its  territory. 

Cases  of  Lucien  Ixivigve,  No.  11,  and  Felix  Bister,  No.  20;  decision  of 
arbitrators.  Span.  Com.  (1871),  April  27,  1878. 

The  claimant,  in  his  memorial,  alleged  that  he  was  bom  in 
Cuba  in  1825  of  American  parents,  and  that  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congress  of  April  14, 1802,  and  Febru- 
ary 10, 1855,  and  of  section  1993  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  he  was  an  American  citizen;  that  his  father, 
while  '^  temporarily  residing  in  Cuba,"  never  did  **  the  slightest 
thing  to  forfeit  his  nationality  of  origin,"  and  that  he  himself, 
the  claimant,  had  ^'  always  adhered  to  the  nationality  given 
him  by  law,"  and  had  not  only  <<  spent  a  great  portion  of  his 
life  in  the  United  States,  where  he  was  educated,  but  while  in 
Cuba  (where  he  is  now,  merely  on  business,  without  any  ani- 
mus manendi)  or  elsewhere  he  never  neglected  to  register  his 
name  at  the  proper  ofQce  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States." 
This  memorial  was  filed  in  July  1877.  The  only  other  evidence 
as  to  the  claimant's  parents  was  an  affidavit  made  by  one  De 
Wolf,  at  Providence,  Ehode  Island,  in  October  1877,  in  which 
the  affiant  stated  that  he  had  been  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
claimant  for  forty  years;  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
claimant's  parents  soon  after  their  marriage,  when  they  were 
residing  in  the  town  of  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  and  that  thence- 
forth he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  them,  <^  meeting  and  seeing 
them  frequently,  both  in  said  Bristol  and  in  the  Island  of  Cuba." 

The  advocate  for  the  United  States  contended  that  the  claim- 
ant, though  born  in  Spain,  followed  the  nationality  of  his  par- 
ents; that  according  to  the  law  in  force  in  Cuba  in  1825,  if  the 
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parents  were  not  domiciled  there,  bat  were  there  only  tempo- 
rarily, the  children  retained  forever  the  nationality  of  their 
parents ;  that  if  the  parents  were  domiciled  in  Cuba  the  nation- 
ality woald  be  optional  with  the  children,  and  that  the  exer- 
cise of  this  option  must  appear  from  some  specific  act;  that 
the  claimant,  when  born  in  Cuba  of  American  parents,  took 
their  nationality,  and  that  the  preservation  of  it  was  a  "  pre- 
sumption of  law,"  which  had  ''  to  be  taken  for  granted  "  when 
there  was  "  no  proof  to  the  contrary." 

The  advocate  for  Spain  contended  that  the  act  of  Congress 
of  1802  did  not  apply  to  the  children  of  persons  who  were  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  and 
that  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  parents  of  the  claimants 
were  then  citizens  of  the  United  States;  that  it  was  to  be 
inferred  from  the  evidence  that  they  were  at  the  time  of  his 
birth  domiciled  in  Cuba;  that  the  claimant  had  always  lived 
in  Cuba,  and  had  elected  the  nationality  of  the  country  of  his 
birth;  that  the  act  of  Congress  of  1855,  which  made  foreign - 
born  children  of  American  fathers  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
could  have  had  no  effect  upon  him,  as  he  was  then  living  and 
had  since  continued  to  live  in  Cuba. 

Count  Lewenhaupt,  umpire,  held  that,  *'as  stated  by  the 
advocate  for  the  United  States  •  ♦  •  ^  the  Spanish  law  in 
force  in  1825  stipulated  that  if  the  parents  were  foreigners, 
then  the  nationality  of  children  born  in  Spain  would  be  op- 
tional with  them;*  that  in  consequence  the  claimant  is  not  a 
native-born  Spaniard,  and  that  for  the  reasons  stated  by  the 
umpire  in  the  case  of  William  S.  Lynn  v.  Spain^  Ko.  104,  the 
American  nationality  has  not  been  lost."  Count  Lewenhauot 
also  said: 

"It  is  further  contended  by  Spain  that  the  fact  that  the 
claimant  concealed  his  American  nationality  is  a  bar  to  any 

*  The  authorities  cited  for  the  claimant's  citizeuship  were  Riquelme^ 
Elementos  de  Derecho  publico  iutemacional,  Book  II.  ch.  2,  De  loe  extran- 
geros;  Zamora,  Bibliotece  de  Legislaoion,  Primer  Suplemeuto,  1849,  non 
Extranjero;  San  Pedro,  Legislacion  Ultramarina ;  Foelix,  Tratado  de 
Derecho  internacional  privado,  Madrid,  1860.  Counsel  for  the  claimant, 
in  another  brief,  quoted  article  103  of  the  Ley  del  Begistro  dvily  by  which 
it  was  provided  that  ^'persons  bom  in  Spanish  territory  of  foreign  parents 
*  *  '*  shall,  if  they  wish  to  be  Spaniards,  make  a  declaration  of  their 
desire  to  be  such  within  the  period  of  one  year,  to  be  counted  from  the 
date  on  which  they  became  of  age,  if  they  are  already  emancipated,  or 
from  the  date  of  their  emancipation.  They  shall  also  renounce  the  nation- 
ality of  their  parents/' 
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claim  arising  during  tbe  time  that  his  nationality  was  so  con- 
cealed. 

"It  appears  from  the  papers  in  the  case  that  Americans  were 
warned,  soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection  in  1868, 
to  lay  claim  to  American  citizenship  if  they  wished  to  seek  any 
advantage  from  it.  The  claimant  alleges  in  his  memorial  that 
he  never  neglected  to  register  his  name  at  the  proper  office  as 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  he 
ever  was  registered  in  any  office  as  a  citizen  of  the  (Jnited 
States  until  October  17, 1876,  and  the  testimony  adduced  that 
he  was  generally  known  as  an  American  is  unsatisfactory.  In 
1870  he  was  warned  by  tbe  law  for  foreigners  that,  in  order  to 
be  considered  as  a  foreigner  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  he  must  go 
through  certain  simple  formalities.  It  is  proved  that  he  did 
nothing.  Moreover,  it  is  in  evidence  that  in  the  following  year, 
on  the  27th  day  of  June  1871,  he  presented  a  residence  certifi- 
cate in  which  he  was  described  as  a  Spaniard,  and  that  he 
obtained  a  passport  as  a  Spanish  subject  for  a  voyage  to  the 
United  States. 

'*  In  the  official  report  of  May  6, 1872,  concerning  the  occu- 
pation of  the  farm,  the  military  commandant  states  expressly 
that  he  has  to  recognize  <the  patriotic  sacrifice'  of  the  claim- 
ant, and  when  the  land  was  returned  in  1872  the  claimant 
waited  three  years,  or  until  1876,  before  he  made  any  complaint 
whatever. 

"  The  umpire  is  of  opinion  that  the  claimant  either  ignored 
or  concealed  his  American  nationality,  and  that  in  any  case 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  before  the  17th  of  October  1876  that 
the  Spanish  authorities  were  informed  of  his  nationality  is  a 
bar  to  his  claim  to  recover  indemnification  for  the  use  of  his 
property  while  it  was  used  by  Spain  before  that  date.  The 
claimant  does  not,however,accordiiig  to  the  agreement  of  1871, 
under  the  circumstances  in  the  present  case,  lose  his  right  to 
appear  before  the  commission  as  an  American  citizen,  even  in 
case  he  should  have  concealed  his  nationality,  and  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  state  his  nationality  before  1876  is  no  bar  to  a  claim 
for  restitution  of  property  seized,  or,  if  destroyed,  for  a  corre- 
sponding indemnity.'^ 

Count  Lewenhuupt,  umpire,  case  of  Joseph  O.  IVilsony  No.  121,  Span. 
Com.  (1871),  November  12, 1881. 

October  17, 18G5,  the  steamer  Apure,  belong- 
Birth  in  Ye&emeia.  ing  to  a  New  York  corporation,  while  on  her 
way  from  Ciudad  Bolivar  to  Nutrias  touched 
at  San  Fernando,  capital  of  the  State  of  Apure,  where  she 
took  on  board  the  president  of  the  State,  Gen.  Juan  Bautista 
(iarcia,  and  a  small  military  force  of  9  oflicers  and  50  men, 
intending  to  land  them  at  a  place  which  General  Garcia  should 
designate  on  the  upper  Apure.    On  the  night  of  October  18 
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the  steamer,  while  moored  at  the  port  of  Apurito,  was  sud- 
denly attacked  by  a  force  of  rebels  against  the  government  of 
General  Garcia,  who  had  been  advised  of  his  presence  on 
board.  The  attack  was  resisted,  and  in  the  ensuing  fight  the 
captain  of  the  steamer,  John  W.  Hammer,  and  the  chief  engi- 
neer, Julius  de  Brissot,  were  killed,  and  Joseph  Stackpole, 
another  engineer,  was  wounded.  Subsequently  claims  were 
made  against  the  Government  of  Venezuela,  growing  out  of 
this  transaction,  and  among  them  were  claims  on  the  part  of 
Narcisa  de  Hammer  and  Amelia  de  Brissot,  widows  of  Ham- 
mer and  Brissot,  and  their  respective  children.  These  claims, 
numbered  27  and  30,  were  laid  before  the  commission  under 
the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Venezuela  of 
December  6, 1885,  and  a  question  was  raised  as  to  the  claim- 
ants' citizenship. 

On  this  question,  Mr.  Andrade,  the  Venezuelan  commission- 
er, said: 

"No  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  citizenship  of  *  *  * 
Joseph  Stackpole,  but  not  so  in  regard  to  that  of  Narcisa  de 
Hammer  and  Amelia  de  Brissot  and  their  respective  children. 
As  to  the  latter,  there  is  no  proof  whatsoever  regarding  her 
marriage  or  the  children  issued  from  it,  while  such  proof  exists 
with  respect  to  the  former  and  her  four  children.  However, 
I  have  no  objection  to  treat  both  marriages  as  if  legally  proved, 
and  before  going  further,  will  try  to  solve  the  doubt  respecting 
their  citizenship,  in  order  to  dispose  at  once  of  the  question 
of  jurisdiction  therein  involved. 

"Every  independent  state  has  the  right  to  determine  who 
is  to  be  considered  as  citizen  or  foreigner  within  its  territory, 
and  to  establish  the  manner,  conditions,  and  circumstances, 
to  which  the  acquisition,  or  loss  of  citizenship,  are  to  be  sub- 
ject. But  for  the  same  reason  that  this  is  aright  appertaining 
to  every,  sovereignty  and  independence,  no  one  can  pretend  to 
give  an  extraterritorial  authority  to  its  own  laws  regarding 
citizenship,  without  violence  to  the  principles  of  international 
law,  according  to  which  the  legislative  competence  of  each 
state  does  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  its  own  territory. 
Otherwise,  anyone  could  be  at  the  same  time  a  citizen  of  two 
states,  which  is  as  inadmissible  as  not  to  be  a  citizen  of  any 
8tat«  at  all. 

"*Bach  individual  is  by  the  rule  a  citizen  of  one  state  only, 
and  has  political  rights  only  in  one  state'  (Bluntschli). 

"By  virtue  of  that  ?ight,  Venezuela  declared  in  her  consti- 
tutions of  1830, 1857, 1858,  and  1864,  a  Venezuelan  citizen  by 
birth,  every  free  person  born  in  the  territory  of  Venezuela, 
such,  for  instance,  as  Karcisa  de  Hammer  and  Amelia  de 
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Brissot.  The  former  was  undoubtedly  born  in  that  republic, 
and  there  are  strong  reasons  to  think  just  the  same  about 
the  latter. 

"Through  the  force  of  the  same  right,  the  United  States 
declared  to  be  a  citizen,  by  the  law  of  1855,  *  every  woman 
capable  of  naturalization,  married,  or  who  might  marry 
thenceforward  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,'  like  Narcisa 
de  Hammer  and  Amelia  de  Brissot. 

'*  Therefore,  if  this  question  of  citizenship  were  brought 
before  a  court  of  Venezuela,  it  could  not  be  decided  otherwise 
than  according  to  the  Venezuelan  constitution,  because  only 
this  law  wQuld  have  authority  in  that  case  to  decide  whether 
the  above-mentioned  women  ought  to  be  regarded  or  not  as 
citizens  of  Venezuela.  And  for  the  same  reason,  if  it  were 
raised  before  a  court  of  the  United  States,  it  should  have  to 
be  decided  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  1855,  because  only 
that  law  could  determine  whether,  by  their  respective  mar- 
riages with  John  William  Hammer  and  Julius  de  Brissot,  they 
were  to  be  considered  or  not  as  United  States  citizens.  But 
they  could  neither  invoke  in  Venezuela  the  law  of  the  Unit^ 
States  to  repeal  that  of  the  place  of  their  birth  in  respect  to 
their  citizenship,  nor  the  law  of  Venezuela  in  the  United 
States,  to  assert,  against  that  of  their  country  by  naturaliza- 
tion, that  they  are  Venezuelans;  because,  as  already  stated, 
it  is  impossible  to  admit  in  principle  that  the  application  of 
the  domestic  law  may  yield  on  this  point,  under  any  considera- 
tion, to  the  foreign  law,  nor  that  one  state  may  arrogate  the 
right  of  impeding  another  state  in  applying  the  laws  it  may 
have  deemed  convenient  to  enact  in  that  behalf. 

"  In  the  foregoing  instances  the  solution  has  been  easy,  be- 
cause the  question  of  citizenship  was  one  of  internal  law  and 
the  juridical  criterion  applicable  to  them  was  certain.  But  the 
courts  of  a  third  state,  Spain  or  England,  for  instance,  before 
which  those  very  same  cases  might  be  brought,  would  have  to 
deal  with  a  question  of  international  law  or  of  a  double  citi- 
zenship, or  with  a  conflict  between  two  different  laws  apper- 
taining to  two  different  states,  in  deciding  whether  Narcisa  de 
Hammer  and  Amelia  de  Brissot  were  Americans  or  Venezue- 
lans. And  that  difficulty  is  the  same  which  this  commission 
has  now  to  deal  with.  How  are  we  to  overcome  it?  In  our 
judgment,  by  applying  to  it  the  general  principles  of  inter- 
national law. 

"  Narcisa  de  Hammer  and  Amelia  de  Brissot  were  bom  in 
Venezuela,  and  both  married  there  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  1853,  before  the  law  of  1855  had  made  them  also 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  So  the  citizenship  which  they 
afterwards  acquired  by  operation  of  this  law  cannot  be  said 
to  have  been  acquired  consciously  and  voluntarily;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  have,  after  becoming  widows,  continued 
to  reside  in  Venezuela  without  having  ever  made  any  declara- 
tion whatever  as  to  their  desire  of  preserving  such  citizenship 
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or  without  having  ever  come  to  the  United  States,  which  seems 
to  show  not  only  by  the  fact  of  their  birth  but  also  by  their 
own  free  will  that  they  prefer  the  Venezuelan  citizenship.  To 
declare  them  citizens  of  the  United  States  against  their  express 
or  presumptive  good  will  would  be  contrary  to  the  general 
principles  of  right  and  to  those  of  interpational  law  now  pre- 
vailing. 

^'  <The  status  civitatis  is  a  quite  personal  right  of  man,  and 
it  belongs  to  him  before  all  the  states  of  the  world,  for  which 
reason  it  must  be  held  as  a  maxim  that  every  person  shofild  be 
permitted  to  belong  to  this  or  to  that  political  body,  and  there- 
fore that  no  sovereign  can  pretend  to  impose  upon  a  man  citi- 
zenship against  his  manifest  or  presumptive  will  or  prevent 
those  who  may  have  acquired  it  from  freely  renouncing  it  and 
acquiring  another.'    (Fiore.) 

*^  ^Supposing,  finally,  that  an  individual  united  in  his  person 
several  nationalities,  it  would  be  necessary  to  apply  the  law  best 
agreeing  with  his  actual  position^  otherwise  the  question  would 
be  insoluble.'    ( Heffter. ) 

^^  <  Certain  persons  or  families  may  by  exception  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  two  or  a  greatei  number  of  different  states.  In 
case  of  conflict  the  preference  should  he  given  to  the  state  in  which 
the  person  or  family  referred  to  actually  ha>s  her  domicile;  her 
political  rights  in  the  states  where  she  does  not  reside  shall  he 
considered  as  in  suspense.^    (Bluntschli.) 

<^As  to  the  children  of  Narcisa  de  Hammer  and  of  Amelia 
de  BrisRot  (admitting  that  she  has  any)  they  were  also  born  in 
Yenezuela,  where  they  have  been  residing  since  the  death  of 
their  fathers.  Having  attained  their  majority  they  have  not 
claimed  the  paternal  citizenship,  nor  have  they  fixed  their 
domieil  in  the  United  States.  This  conjuncture  of  circum- 
stances seems  to  clearly  indicate  that  they,  too,  have  renounced 
the  citizenship  of  their  filiation  and  chosen  that  of  their  birth- 
place and  permanent  domieil.  According  to  the  principles 
already  invoked,  that  nobody  can  be  a  citizen  but  of  one  state, 
that  citizenship  is  inherent  in  the  person  and  cannot  be  im- 
posed, and  that  in  case  of  conflict  between  several  citizenships 
that  is  to  be  preferred  which  is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
actual  position  of  the  person,  namely,  that  of  the  place  of  his 
actual  residence  and  domieil,  the  said  children  as  well  as  their 
mothers  must  be  held  to  be  Venezuelans  and  to  have  no  stand- 
ing before  this  commission." 

Mr.  Little  said : 

<<I  cannot  subscribe  to  all  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Oommis- 
sioner  Andrade. 

<^  The  question  of  citizenship  here  is  not  a  federal  or  muni- 
cipal one.  Inasmuch  as  the  legislation  of  the  two  countries 
on  this  subject  does  not  conduce  to  the  same  result  in  this  case, 
that  of  neither  can  be  looked  to  as  determinative  of  the  issue. 
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This  must  be  resolved  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  law. 
Thus  considered,  1  think  Mrs.  Hammer  and  Mrs.  De  Brissot 
are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  treaty.    {Shanks  v.  JDupont,  3  Peters,  U.  8.,  243.) 

"Their  claims  must  therefore  be  dismissed  for  want  of  ju- 
risdiction. This,  of  course,  is  not  saying  that  the  United 
States  has  no  cause  for  reclamation  on  the  account  of  the  kill- 
ing of  her  citizens — Captain  Hammer  and  Mr.  De  Brissot.  It 
is  only  holding  that  under  the  terms  of  the  convention  the 
question  is  not  submitted  to  us.  It  would  be  to  go  beyond 
the  limits  of  just  interpretation  and  to  enter  the  forbidden 
domain  of  judicial  legislation  to  say  that  ^claims  on  the  part  of 
citizens^  means  or  includes  ^claims  growing  out  of  injuries  to 
citizens.' 

"It  is  true,  there  is  not  wanting  in  the  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence evidence  of  assertion  that  these  claims  fall  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission.  Such  correspondence,  how- 
ever, is  but  the  expression  of  a  part  of  the  treaty-making 
power.  The  treaty  is  the  production  of  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative departments  of  each  country,  and  the  opinion  of  one 
of  these  respecting  its  scope  and  meaning,  while,  as  elsewhere 
observed,  entitled  to  the  highest  respect  and  consideration,  is 
not  conclusive.'^ 

Mr.  Findlay  said : 

"I  quite  agree  with  Commissioner  Andrade  that  Mrs.  Ham- 
mer and  Mrs.  De  Brissot  can  not  be  considered  citizens  of  the 
United  States  invested  with  the  right  of  prosecuting  a  claim 
against  the  Government  of  Venezuela.  There  is  no  evidence 
in  the  record  that  either  of  these  ladies  was  ever  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  seems  to  be  conceded  that  both  of  them  were 
natives  of  Venezuela,  where  they  were  domiciled  at  the  time 
of  the  injury  which  is  made  the  subject  of  this  reclamation* 
Citizenship  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  can  only  be  claimed 
by  virtue  of  the  law  of  that  country  which  declares  that  for- 
eign women  married  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  their 
offspring  shall  likewise  be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  question  in  the  case  is,  whether  this  law  can  have  an 
extraterritorial  operation  and  effect  against  the  will  and  pol- 
icy of  another  country,  in  which  the  persons,  in  whose  behalf 
it  is  invoked,  are  and  have  always,  been  domiciled  since  their 
birth ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  that 
question.  Whatever  rights  the  United  States  has  in  its  power 
to  bestow  will  unquestionably  pass  under  the  law  establishing 
the  status  of  citizenship  in  favor  of  nonresident  aliens,  includ- 
ing the  right  to  take  property  by  descent  and  succession  and 
the  right  to  prosecute  any  claim  against  the  United  States; 
but  more  than  this  cannot  be  done,  without  interfering  with 
the  rights  of  other  states  and  involving  them  and  herself  in 
conflicting  claims  of  the  most  absurd  character.  Children 
born  of  a  marriage  by  a  citizen  with  an  alien  are  citzens  also 
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nnder  this  law;  and  now  sappose  that  these  were  claims  of  the 
sons  of  Gaptaiu  Hammer  and  De  Brissot,  instead  of  their 
widows,  and  constituted  a  fit  subject  for  reclamation  by  the 
United  States  or  the  Government  of  Venezuela,  and  that  the 
United  States  had  to  resort  to  war  in  order  to  enforce  the 
claims,  what  would  ensue?  On  the  one  side  we  should  have, 
perhaps,  the  claimants  themselves  drafted  into  the  military  serv- 
ice of  Venezuela,  tor  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  United  States 
in  enforcing  the  claims  of  her  citizens,  and  on  the  other,  the 
army  and  navy  of  that  country  spilling  its  blood  and  wasting 
its  resources  in  an  endeavor  to  establish  a  right  in  favor  of  the 
very  persons  who  were  opposing  her  efforts  with  arms  in  their 
hands.  A  citizen  ought  to  have  but  one  political  status,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  the  law  of  the  United  States,  which  is  appealed 
to  as  conferring  upon  the  claimants  the  requisite  character  to 
give  them  a  standing  before  the  commission,  creates  a  mere 
municipal  civil  status  which,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  must 
be  limited  to  such  matters  as  are  clearly  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time  I  can  see  no  rea- 
son why  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  should  be  murdered 
under  circumstances  which  would  make  a  foreign  country  re- 
sponsible, and  yet  there  should  be  no  redress.  The  injury  in 
such  a  case  is  to  the  country  whose  citizen  or  subject  has  been 
killed,  and  provision  should  be  made  for  indemnity  to  the 
country,  or,  as  stated  by  Commissioner  Little,  the  terms  of  the 
submission  could  be  so  drawn  as  to  clearly  include  injuries  to 
citizens,  instead  of  being  confined,  as  under  the  present  con- 
vention, to  claims  of  citizens.  On  the  whole,  I  think  that  we 
have  no  jurisdiction  as  to  these  particular  claims." 

The  claimant,  a  native  of  the  United  States, 
Free  Man  of  Ckilor.  and  a  free  man  of  color,  complained  of  arbi- 
trary and  unlawful  imprisonment  by  the  Mexi- 
can authorities  in  Minatitlan,  Mexico,  in  1855.  It  seems  that 
Mr.  Gadsden,  minister  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico,  issued 
on  June  28, 1854,  a  circular  to  the  consuls  of  the  United  States, 
in  which  he  disapproved  their  past  recognition  of  persons 
of  African  descent,. born  in  the  United  States,  as  citizens, 
and  forbade  them  in  future  to  extend  the  protection  of  the 
government  to  such  persons,  adding  that  they  could  not  be 
acknowledged  at  the  legation  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  American  consul  at  Minatitlan,  however,  took  up  the 
case  of  one  Mateo,  but  the  authorities,  probably  aware  of  the 
action  of  Mr.  Gadsden,  refused  to  recognize  his  right  of  inter- 
ference. The  case  was  then  brought  to  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Gadsden,  who  was  still  minister,  and  he  decided  to  sustain  the 
consul,  on  the  strength  of  an  instruction  to  the  consul  of  the 
United  States  at  Matamoras,  dated  January  18, 1855,  in  which 
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Mr.  Marcy,  then  Secretary  of  State,  said  that  while,  in  the 
view  of  high  judicial  authority  (referring  to  the  Dred  Scott 
case),  persons  of  African  descent  could  not  be  regarded  as  en- 
titled to  full  rights  of  citizenship,  yet  if  they  were  free,  of 
respectable  character,  and  should  apply  for  protection,  they 
would  be  entitled  to  the  consul's  assistance.  Although,  said 
Mr.  Marcy,  the  consul  could  not  certify  that  they  were  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  he  might  certify  that  they  were 
born  in  the  United  States  and  were  free,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment would  regard  it  as  its  duty  to  protect  them,  if  wronged 
by  a  foreign  government,  when  within  its  jurisdiction  for  a 
legal  and  proper  purpose. 
•The  commissioners  made  an  award  in  favor  of  the  claimant. 

Luoien  Mateo  ▼.  Mexico f  No.  33,  Am.  Docket,  convention  of  July  4,  1868; 
decision  of  November  7,  1871,  MS.  Op.  II.  292. 

An  award  was  also  made  by  the  commissioners  in  favor  of  a  native  Amer- 
ican free  man  of  color,  who,  while  living  at  Tampico,  Mexico,  in  1863, 
engaged  in  cultivating  a  small  piece  of  land  and  in  running  a  mill  for 
the  grinding  of  com,  suffered  the  wanton  destruction  of  his  property  by 
the  Mexican  authorities.  {Joseph  A.  Hotcard  v.  Mexico ,  May  1, 1872,  No. 
919,  Mex.  Docket,  MS.  Op.  II.  519.)  In  a  later  case  Mr.  Zamacona,  who 
had  then  succeeded  Mr.  Palacio  as  Mexican  commissioner,  contested  the 
right  of  a  negro,  who  was  born  in  the  United  States,  but  who  had  emi- 
grated to  Mexico  in  1857,  to  appear  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  ground  that  he  could  not,  as  the  law  stood  at  the  time  of  his  emi- 
gration, be  so  considered.  Mr.  Wadsworth  referred  to  the  ease  of  Lucien 
Mateo  as  having  settled  the  question.  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  the  umpire, 
held  that,  '^  at  the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  claim,''  which  was  about  May 
1867,  "the  claimant  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States."  {Richard  Qagnet 
V.  Mexico,  No.  546,  Am.  Docket,  MS.  Op.  III.  214,  IV.  614.) 

"The  claimant  was  dnly  naturalized  as  a 

^^^^Chad^**"  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  United  States  after  the  embargo 
of  his  property.    It  has  been  decided  by  the 
umpires  that  the  commission  is  without  jurisdiction  in  such  a 
case. 

"It  is  also  alleged  that  the  claimant  is  by  birth  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  having  been  born  out  of  wedlock  in  Cuba, 
in  1847,  of  an  American  mother.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  an  illegitimate  child  bom 
abroad  of  an  American  woman  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

"If  I  am  wrong  in  this  view,  there  is  another  fact  in  the 
case  which  would  ])revent  the  claimant's  recovery  if  the  case 
had  to  be  considered  on  its  merits.    It  has  been  held  by  the 
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nmpires  that  a  claimant,  to  recover,  must  have  given  notice  to 
Spain  of  his  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  claimant  ever  gave  notice  of  his  citizenship  by 
birth,  His  citizenship,  by  naturalization,  of  which  he  gave 
notice,  does  not,  as  has  been  said,  entitle  him  to  recover. 

"Further  than  this,  the  claimant,  on  February  20, 1872,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Captain-General  of  Cuba  a  letter  in  which, 
while  referring  to  his  naturalization,  he,  the  claimant,  disclaims 
the  purpose  of  making  any  demand  by  virtue  of  it. 

"I  think  that  the  claim  should  be  dismissed  for  want  of 
jurisdiction." 

opinion  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  arbitrator  for  the  United  States,  concnrred  in 
by  the  Marquis  de  Potestad  Fomari,  arbitrator  for  Spain.  (Case  of  F,  M. 
de  Aoosia  y  Foster,  No.  118,  Span.  Com.  (1871),  December  14, 1882.) 

In  the  brief  of  Mr.  McPherson,  advocate  for  Spain,  in  the  foregoing  case, 
the  following  citations  were  made  from  Esoricbeas  to  the  statns  of  natural 
children : 

''Escriche,  Tit.  Espafiol,  says  that  Spaniards  are: 


'*  1*^.  Todas las  personas  nacidas  en 
los  dominioB  de  Espafia  de  padre  y 
madre  6  a  lo  menos  de  padre  qne 
haya  nacido  tambien  en  el  reino. 

«  #  *  #  ^ 

''4^.  LoshijosespuriosnacidoB  en 
Espafia  de  madre  qae  haya  nacido 
igaalmente  en  ella,  6  de  madre  es- 
trangera  qne  haya  contraido  domi- 
cilio  y  vivido  en  el  reino  por  tiempo 
de  10  alios. 

"  Escriche,  Tit.  Hijo  Espurio : 

''En  sentido  rignroso  es  el  nacido 
de  mnjer  soltera  6  viuda  sin  que 
conste  del  padre  •  *  *  y  en  sen- 
tido lato  es  todo  hijo  nacido  de  adul- 
terio,  de  incesto  6  de  sacrilegio. 


"1.  All  persons  born  in  the  domin- 
ions of  Spain  of  father  and  mother, 
or  at  least  of  a  father  also  bom  in 

the  kingdom. 

I*  1*  •  «  * 

''4.  Bastards  bom  in  Spain  of  a 
mother  who  was  also  bom  in  Spain, 
or  of  a  foreign  mother  who  had 
acquired  a  domicile  and  lived  in  the 
kingdom  for  10  years. 


"In  a  strict  sense  it  is  one  bom  of 
an  unmarried  woman  or  a  widow 
without  the  father  being  known; 
*  *  *  and  in  a  broad  sense  it  is 
every  child  born  of  adultery,  of  in- 
cest or  of  sacrilege. 


*' Escriche,  Tit.  Hijo  llegitimo,  says: 


''  Los  hijos  ilegftimosse  dividen  en 
natnrales  y  espurios,  y  los  espurios  se 
suhdividen  en  incsstuosos,  adulierinos, 
saorilegos  y  manceres. 


"  Illegitimate  children  are  divided 
into  natural  and  bastards,  and  the 
bastards  are  subdivided  into  inces- 
tuous, adulterous,  sacreligious  and 
manceres  [ex  scorto  nati]. 


'  Escriche  (Madrid,  1874)  ad  vocem  *  Hijo  Ilegftimo.' 
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''Paede  el  padre  bacer  el  recono-  '' The  father  can  recognize  Mb nat- 

cimiento  del  hijo  natural  porinstru-  nral  son  by  an  autentlco  or  feha- 

meuto  aut<^ntic'o  6  fehaciente.    Se  ciente  instrument.    Are  considered 

tiene  por  instrumento  aut<^ntico  6  autentioo  or  fehaciente  instruments : 
fehaciente : 

*'1°.  La  parte  de  bantismo  en  que  "1.  The  certificate  of  baptism  in 

el  padre  hnbiese  hecho  espresar  an  Trhich  the   father  .has   caused  his 

nombre  concurriendo  por  si  personal-  name  to  be  expressed,  being  present 

mente  6  por  persona  lidedigna  y  de  personally,   or  through  a  credible 

satisfaccion  &  declarar  su  patemi-  and  satisfactory  person,  to  declare 

dad,  aunque  algunos  dicen  que  los  his  paternity,  although  thkrb  are 

libros  parro(iuiales    no    presentan  some  who  say  that  parish  books 

sino  prueba  semiplena.  are  only  prueba  semi-plena. 

'*3o.  Eltestamentoenqueelpadre  "3.  The  will  in  which  the  father 
instituyere  por  su  heredero  el  hijo  constitutes  his  natural  son  his  heir, 
natural  espresando  que  lo  hubo  de  stating  that  he  had  him  by  such  a 
tal  mugor."  woman." 

The  provisions  of  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  touching  the  nation- 
ality of  children  bom  abroad  are  as  follows :  By  the  act  of  Congress  of 
March  26,  1790  (1  Stats,  at  L.  103),  it  is  provided  that  <' children  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  that  may  be  born  beyond  sea  or  out  of  the  lim- 
its of  the  United  States,  shall  be  considered  as  natural-bom  citizens: 
Provided,  That  the  right  of  citizenship  shall  not  descend  to  jMrsons  whose 
fathers  have  never  been  resident  in  the  United  States." 

By  the  act  of  January  29,  1795,  section  3  (1  Stats,  at  L.  414),  it  ia  pro- 
vided that  '^children  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  born  out  of  the  lim- 
its and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  considered  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States :  Provided,  That  the  right  of  citizenship  shall  not  de- 
scend to  persons  whose  fathers  have  never  been  resident  in  the  United 
States." 

Section  4  of  the  act  of  April  14,  1802  (2  Stats,  at  L.  153),  provides  that 
the  ''children  of  pernons  who  now  are  or  have  been  citizens  of  the  United 
StatcH,  shall,  though  born  out  of  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  be  considered  as  citizens  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the 
right  of  citizenship  shall  not  descend  to  persons  whose  fathers  have  never 
resided  in  the  United  States." 

Section  1  of  the  act  of  January  10,  1855  (10  Stats,  at  L.  604),  reads  as 
follows :  ''That  persons  heretofore  bom  or  hereafter  to  be  bom  out  of  the 
limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  whose  fathers  were  or  shall 
be  at  the  time  of  their  birth  citizens  of  tho  United  States,  shall  be  deemed 
and  considered,  and  are  hereby  declared,  to  be  citizeus  of  the  Unite<l 
States:  Provided,  however,  That  the  rights  of  citizenship  shall  not  descend 
to  persons  whose  fathers  never  resided  in  the  United  States." 

These  provisions  are  now  summed  up  in  section  1993  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  the  terms  of  which  are:  "All  children  here- 
tofore bom  or  hereafter  bom  out  of  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  whone  fathers  were  or  may  be  at  the  time  of  their  birth 
citizens  thereof,  are  declared  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States;  but  the 
rights  of  citizenship  shall  not  descend  to  children  whose  fathers  never 
resided  in  the  United  States." 
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2.  Citizenship  by  Naturalization. 

*'  The  claimant  was  born  in  the  United  States 
Expatriation,  in  1814,  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Ohurch  in  1840,  assumed  a  rector- 
ship in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  where  he  resided  until  Sep- 
tember 1861,  when,  leaving  his  wife  and  all  his  children  save 
one,  he  went  with  his  eldest  son  to  Scotland,  where  he  placed 
him  in  college.  The  claimant  then  traveled  on  the  Continent 
until  1862,  when  he  returned  to  Scotland  and  received  a  living, 
which  he  held  until  1864,  when  he  was  transferred  to  another. 
In  October  1864  he  received  British  letters  of  naturalization, 
which  were  enrolled  on  the  31st  of  that  month.  On  the  3rd  oi 
November  foDowing  he  obtained  a  passport  to  travel,  with  his 
wife  and  two  children,  on  the  Continent  and  in  America,  and 
immediately  sailed  for  the  United  States  in  order  to  fetch  his 
family,  who  still  remained  in  Mississippi.  He  landed  at  Port- 
laud,  Maine,  on  the  22nd  of  November  1864,  and,  in  proceeding 
south,  was  arrested,  and  suffered  the  injuries  for  which  he 
claimed  indemnity.  He  was  put  under  a  heavy  bond  to  answer 
any  charges  which  might  be  preferred  against  him,  and  was ' 
not  released  from  this  obligation  until  after  the  termination  of 
hostilities.  On  being  so  released  he  found  his  own  property 
and  his  wife's,  in  Louisiana,  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  alleged  that  he  was  forced  to  remain  in  the 
United  States  in  order  to  prosecute  his  claim.  It  appeared 
that  he  had  sought  and  obtained  employment  in  his  profession, 
and  had  never  returned  to  England.  In  1871  he  procured  from 
the  foreign  office  a  passport  as  a  British  subject.  The  case 
turned  on  the  question  of  jurisdiction. 
"The  United  States  contended: 

"  I.  That  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  the  claimant  was,  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  that 
down  to  the  convention  of  1870  no  stipulation  on  the  subject 
of  naturalization  existed  between  the  two  countries^  and  the 
United  States  never  conceded,  though  they  recognized  the 
doctrine  of  expatriation,  that  a  native-born  citizen  by  taking 
foreign  letters  of  naturalization  could,  having  returned  to  his 
native  country,  claim  foreign  citizenship  as  against  the  United 
States.  They  claimed  the  right  to  treat  him  as  an  American 
citizen,  and  the  same  right,  under  like  circumstances,  as  to 
British  subjects  had  been  approved  and  exercised  by  Giteat 
Britain. 
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<<  II.  The  right  claimed  by  the  United  States  in  this  case  was 
recognized  by  international  law,  and  could  not  be  questioned 
in  the  absence  of  treaty  stipulations  to  the  contrary. 

<^III.  The  claimant  was  not,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
of  1871,  and  was  not  at  the  date  of  argument,  a  British  subject. 
His  letters  of  naturalization  contained  the  condition  that  he 
should  reside  permanently  in  the  United  Kingdom,  such  per- 
manent residence  being  ended  if  at  anytime  he  should  be 
voluntarily  absent  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  period  of 
six  months  without  license  in  writing  under  the  hand  of  one 
of  Her  Mjyesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state.  The  passport 
given  the  claimant  before  his  departure  from  England  was 
never  renewed,  and  the  passport  which  he  procured  in  1871 
could  not  change  his  stattis.  He  had  ceased  to  be  a  British 
subject,  and  had  been  for  six  years  permanently  domiciled  in 
the  United  States.  The  latter  passport  must  have  been  given 
under  a  misapprehension  of  facts. 

"  IV.  When  the  convention  of  1870  was  concluded,  Mr.  Boyd 
had  for  five  years  ceased  to  be  a  British  subject,  and  had 
been,  in  fact^  under  the  laws  of  both  countries,  an  American 
citizen. 

<^  On  the  part  of  the  claimant  it  was  contended: 

"  I.  That  Mr.  Boyd  was  not  voluntarily  absent  from  Eng- 
land, but  intended  to  return,  the  intention  being  frustrated 
by  the  United  States  authorities. 

<<  II.  He  was  held  by  a  heavy  bond  to  answer  any  charges 
that  might  be  preferred  against  him,  and  this  bond  was  not 
canceled  until  1865.  After  his  release  he  found  his  own  prop- 
erty and  his  wife's  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  compelled  to  remain  in  the  United  States  to  prosecute  his 
claims  against  the  government.  He  always  had  the  animus 
revertendi,  and  the  passport  of  1871  recognized  the  legality  of 
his  absence. 

"III.  By  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  1870  the  naturali- 
zation of  the  claimant  was  distinctly  ratified  and  confirmed. 
The  third  article  of  that  treaty  provides  that  an  American 
citizen  naturalized  in  Great  Britain  can  only  be  restored  to  his 
American  nationality  upon  his  own  application. 

"IV.  Forfeitures  are  no  more  favoured  under  the  interna- 
tional law  than  in  municipal  jurisprudence,  and  the  claimant 
should  not  be  held,  under  the  circumstances,  to  have  forfeited 
his  British  character  by  absence  from  Great  Britain. 
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'^  The  three  commissioners  decided  that  they  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion, and  dismissed  the  claim.'' 

Frederick  W,  Boyd  y.  The  United  State$y  No.  54,  Am.  ana  Brit.  Claims 
Com.,  treaty  of  May  8, 1871,  Howard's  Report,  12. 

M.,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  concluded 
Service  m  the  Mexi-  ^  contract  with  the  Mexican  consul  at  New 
can  Army  or  Nayy. 

Orleans,  February  28, 1856,  to  enter  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Mexican  Republic  as  first  engineer  of  the  war 
steamer  Democrat,  for  one  year,  at  a  stated  salary.  The  agree- 
ment provided :  "  The  undersigned  engineer  binds  himself  to 
obey  the  laws  of  the  country  and  to  submit  himself  to  the  dis- 
cipline observed  on  board  the  Mexican  men-of-war  during  the 
whole  time  he  shall  remain  at  service  on  board  said  vessels." 
He  served  on  the  Democrat  for  more  than  three  years,  when  he 
went  to  New  York  on  a  military  passport  good  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  days.  He  did  not  return  to  Mexico.  Touch- 
ing a  demand  for  alleged  unpaid  salary,  the  comn;issioners,  Mr. 
Palacio  delivering  the  opinion,  held  that  he  was  not  entitled 
to  claim  as  an  American  citizen.  By  the  Mexican  law  of  Janu- 
ary 30, 1854,  it  was  provided:  "Art.  7.  Aliens  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  naturalized.  1.  By  accepting  a  public  office  of  the 
nation,  or  entering  her  service  in  the  army  or  in  the  navy." 
At  the  conclusion  of  a  very  elaborate  opinion,  Mr.  Palacio  said : 

"  It  can  already  be  said  that  all  enlightened  governments 
agree  that  it  is  an  international  duty  to  recognize  the  natur- 
alization of  their  subjects  in  other  coj^ntries.  That  duty,  it  is 
certain,  has  not  been  recognized  in  all  legislations,  because, 
perhaps,  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  national,  political,  and 
judicial  institutions;  but  it  has  been  accepted  explicntly  or 
implicitly  in  international  transactions.  Thus  it  has  become  a 
part  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  now  constitutes  a  rule  to  decide 
questions  pending  between  sovereign  nations.  Consequently 
it  ought  to  be  accepjted  as  a  guide  in  the  decisions  given  by 
this  commission,  whenever  it  may  be  deemed  applicable,  as  it 
is,  according  to  our  opinion  in  the  present  case.  John  T.  Mar- 
tin, a  native  of  North  Carolina,  acquired  the  Mexican  citizen- 
ship according  to  the  laws  of  that  country;  by  that  same  fact 
he  was  deprived  of  the  American  citizenship;  and,  this  being 
his  condition  at  the  time  of  acquiring  the  right  alleged  by  him, 
it  is  evident  that  he  has  no  legitimate  personality  to  prefer 
a  claim  against  the  Republic  of  Mexico." 

John  T.  Martin  v.  Mexico,  No.  766,  Am.  Docket,  couvention  of  July  4, 
1868,  MS.  Op.  1.69;  decision  rendered  January  3,  1871.  The  same  princi- 
ple was  applied  by  the  commissioners  in  Thomaa  H.  Moudiery  v.  Mexico, 
No.  376,  Am.  Docket,  September  29, 1870;  and  Charles  E,  Norton  v.  Mexico y 
No.  895,  MS.  Op.  VII.  237. 
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<<  The  umpire  is  of  opiDion  that  the  claimant  must  be  consid- 
ered to  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
the  origin  of  the  claims  which  he  had  presented.  Indeed  he 
believes  that  he  never  was  otherwise,  and  that  he  never  was 
actually  in  the  military  service  of  the  Mexican  Government  or 
received  a  commission  from  it,  but  was  merely  employed  as  an 
artisan  in  the  repair  of  gun  carriages,  etc.  But  even  if  at  one 
time,  and  previously  to  the  origin  of  his  claims*  he  had  served 
in  the  Mexican  army,  he  had  at  the  latter  time  entirely  left 
that  service,  having  previously  revisited  his  native  country. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  during  the  war  of  the  interven- 
tion the  Mexican  Government  did  not  consider  the  claimant  to 
belong  to  the  Mexican  army,  else  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  called  upon  to  serve  in  the  army." 

Thornton,  umpire,  July  15, 1876,  John  Cole  v.  Mexico,  No.  948,  Am.  Docket, 
convention  of  July  4, 1868,  MS.  Op.  VI.  497. 

P.,  an  Italian  by  birth,  had  served  in  the 
"^BtotL^A^*^  army  of  the  United  States  as  a  private  soldier. 
It  was  held  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  appear 
as  an  American  citizen.  The  commission,  Mr.  Palacio  deliver- 
ing the  opinion,  said  that  the  law  authorized  the  admission 
of  foreigners  into  the  military  service  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  oath  of  allegiance  required  in  that  case  was  only  a 
temporary  one,  covering  the  time  during  which  they  formed 
part  of  the  national  forces. 

Ferdinand  Pagliari  v.  Mexico^  No.  521,  convention  of  July  4,  1868. 

The  constitution  of  Mexico  of  1857,  Tit.  L 
^uSllliJr^  Sec.  II.  article  30,  provides:  "TAey  are  Mexi- 
can;*: •  *  *  III.  Foreigners  who  acquire 
real  estiite  in  the  republic,  or  have  Mexican  children ;  Pro- 
vided, always,  they  do  not  manifest  their  resolution  to  preserve 
thoir  nationality/'  Various  cases  involving  the  interpretation 
and  effect  of  this  provision  came  before  the  mixed  commission 
under  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
of  July  4, 1S(>8.  ^Ir.  Ash  ton,  agent  and  counsel  of  the  United 
States,  ^\eiV  the  following  argument: 

**  Fir»t.  The  lirst  tpiestion  is  in  regard  to  the  true  construction  mnd  effect 
of  thij*  constitutional  provision. 

**AUhou>:h  awkwanily  expresstnl  in  the  English  version  of  the  conntitQ- 
tioo.  tho  meaning  of  the  proriNion  is  not  doubtful  or  ol«scure.    It  does  not 

•  Jnfimtu  JdiUtoritck  v.  J/c xico,  No.  X<>.  Xm.  IK>cket. 
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purport  to  impose  upon  foreigners  who  acqaire  landed  property  absolutely, 
iaevitably,  and  withont  exception,  the  character  of  Mexican  citizens.  It 
operates  to  confer  the  Mexican  character  only  npon  those  foreigners  who 
acquire  such  property,  'and  do  not  manifest  their  resolution  to  preserve 
their  nationality/ 

"  If  foreigners  acquire  land  and  at  the  same  time  *  mani/e$t  their  resolution 
to  preserve  their  nationality ,*  they  are  not  invested  with  the  Mexican  char- 
acter. Their  national  character  undergoes  no  change  or  modification.  In 
every  case,  therefore,  in  which  it  may  be  asserted  that,  by  the  acquisition 
of  landed  property  in  the  republic,  an  alien  has  been  o  mverted  into  a 
Mexican  citizen  under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  1857,  the  ques- 
tion will  be  whether  the  party  intended  to  retain  his  original  national 
character.  If,  in  point  of  fact,  he  did  intend  to  preserve  and  retain  that 
character,  he  is  without  the  constitutional  provision,  and  is  not  afifected 
by  it.  The  act  of  purchase  does  not,  in  that  case,  bring  him  within  the 
provision. 

"  The  utmost  that  can  be  claimed  in  regard  to  the  provision  is  that,  upon 
the  acquisition  of  real  property  by  an  alien,  the  presumption  is  that  he 
intends  to  change  his  nationality,  and  that  it  lies  upon  him  to  show  that 
he  had  a  contrary  intention,  and  meant  to  preserve  his  original  eharacter. 
It  may  be  contended  that  the  general  rule  of  the  constitutional  provision 
is  that  the  purchaser  becomes  a  Mexican,  and  that  if,  in  a  particular  cuse, 
the  party  claims  that  he  falls  within  the  exception  in  favor  of  those  who 
intend  to  preserve  their  character  at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  landed 
property,  it  is  incumbent  npon  him  to  bring  himself  within  the  exception. 
This  id  the  strongest  view  of  the  effect  of  the  constitutional  provision. 

"If  that  be  the  true  construction  and  effect  of  the  provision,  the  only 
question  will  be  whether  the  party  has  shown  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
that  he  intended,  although  he  became  the  purchaser  of  landed  property, 
to  preserve  his  native  character.  All  the  acts  and  declarations  of  the 
party  before,  at  the  time  of,  and  subsequent  to  the  purchase  of  the  prop- 
erty are,  npon  the  question  of  intention,  subject  to  consideration. 

**  The  nationality  is  not  changed  unless  the  purchaser  intended  to  change 
it  when  he  acquired  the  land.  If  he  manifested  his  resolution  to  preserve 
his  original  character,  he  did  not  become  a  Mexican  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  Mexican  law.  He  has  the  right,  then,  to  show,  wherever  and  when- 
ever it  may  be  important,  that  he  intended  and  did  manifest  the  resolution 
to  preserve  his  original  citizenship,  and  to  ask  attention  to  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  act  of  purchase,  the  purpose  and  object  for 
which  it  was  mad»*,  and  such  of  his  acts  and  declarations  as  disclose  his 
own  view  in  regard  to  his  nationality. 

"Suppose  an  American  merchant  residing  in  a  Mexican  seaport  town, 
under  the  protection  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  his  own  country 
and  Mexico,  should  find  it  necessary  to  take  the  conveyance  of  a  tract  of 
real  estate  to  secure  a  debt,  or  should  purchase  the  property  of  his  debtor 
at  a  judicial  sale  under  an  execution,  would  anybody  contend,  upon  the 
facts  of  such  a  case,  that  the  party  became  a  Mexican  citizen,  and  lost  his 
American  nationality  t 

"  The  intention  to  preserve  his  character  would  be  clear  and  manifest. 
Any  legal  presumption  of  Mexican  citizenship  would  be  rebutted  by  the 
facts  attending  the  purchase,  and  the  party  would  be  entitled  always  to 
5627— Vol.3 ^22 
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show  the  circnmstances  under  which,  and  the  pnrpoaee  for  which,  he 
acquired  the  property,  in  order  to  negative  any  inference  that  he  meant 
to  throw  off  his  national  character  and  assume  Mexican  citizenship. 

''The  case  of  the  American  citizen,  residing  in  the  United  States  and 
having  no  personal  relation  to  or  connection  with  the  Mexican  territory, 
who  should  acquire  real  estate  for  speculation  or  otherwise,  would  be, 
upon  the  facts  showing  his  personal  presence  and  continued  residence 
in  this  country,  free  from  any  doubt  or  difficulty  upon  the  question  of 
Mexican  citizenship. 

''  It  would  be  absurd  to  claim  that  such  a  man  did  not  intend  to  continue 
an  American  citizen,  or  had  any  notion  of  becoming  a  Mexican. 

"Tbe  Constitution  leaves  open  for  consideration,  therefore,  the  question 
of  the  party's  intention,  only  attempting  to  fasten  the  Mexican  character 
upon  thoKC  who  become  the  purchasers  of  real  property  and  do  not  intend 
to  preserve  their  nati>'B  citizenship. 

'*It  will  be  observed  that  the  constitution  does  not  prescribe  any  form  or 
mode  by  which  the  purchaser  shall  manifest  his  intention  to  preserve 
his  character  or  declare  what  shall  be  the  test  or  evidence,  conclusive  or 
otherwise,  of  the  intention  of  the  party  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  in 
regard  t<o  his  citizenship. 

'*  Nor  has  any  legishition  of  the  Mexican  Government  provided  a  mode  by 
which  the  party  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the  constitutional  enactment, 
manifest  his  intention  to  preserve  his  nationality. 

**  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  legislation  which  should  attempt  to  prescribe 
a  special  and  particular  mode  of  evidencing  or  authenticating  the  inten- 
tion of  a  party  in  such  case,  so  as  to  exclude  all  other  evidence  of  intention 
and  prevent  him  from  showing,  in  a  manner  different  from  that  prescribed 
by  the  leginlature,  that  he,  in  fact,  intended  to  preserve  his  national 
character,  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  constitutional  provision,  for  it 
authorizes,  by  the  clearest  implication,  the  purchaser  of  real  property  to 
show  in  any  way  that  he  did  manifest  his  resolution  to  preserve  his  char- 
flcter  when  he  acquired  the  property.  It  may  be  doubtful,  therefore, 
whether  the  legislature  could  prevent  him  from  showing  that  intention  in 
any  manner  in  which  the  fact  of  the  intention  is  ordinarily  capable  of 
being  ascertained  and  proved. 

'*  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  this  question,  as  no  law  has  ever  been 
enacted,  so  far  as  can  be  as:  ertained,  which  attempts  to  prescribe  the 
mode  and  manner  in  which  the  intention  of  a  party  to  preserve  his  nation- 
ality, upon  the  acquisition  of  real  estate,  shall  be  authenticated.  The 
question  is  left  to  be  determined  upon  the  ordinary  principles  of  law  and 
evidence  applicable  to  the  subject. 

"The  object  aud  effect  of  the  decree  of  President  Juarez,  promulgated 
on  March  16,  1861,  and  repealed  in  part  in  1866,  which  we  contend  was 
not  intended  to  apply  to  this  constitutional  provision,  will  be  presently 
considered. 

'*  2.  In  considering  the  true  construction  and  effect  of  this  constitutional 
provision  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  by  the  treaty  of  commerce  between 
the  two  governments  of  April  5,  1831,  the  citizens  of  one  country  are 
guaranteed  the  right  of  entering  and  remaining  in  the  territory  of  the 
other,  and  of  hiring  aud  occupying  houses  and  warehouses  for  the  pur- 
poses of  their  commerce.    (Article  III.) 
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**  In  80  far  as  the  constitutional  provision  nnder  consideration  may  affect 
the  BtatuB  of  American  citizens  who  exercise  their  right  under  the  treaty 
of  commerce,  to  lease  landed  property  for  the  purposes  of  business,  and 
may  attempt  to  naturalize  them  forcibly  and  against  their  will,  it  is  repug- 
nant to  the  stipulations  of  that  treaty  and  void.  What  effect  has  the  con- 
stitutional provision  upon  Americans  who  have  never  been  in  Mexico  and 
yet  have  become  the  owners  of  land  f  The  constitution  says  every  foreigner 
who  acquires  real  estate  in  Mexico  is  thereby  a  Mexican  citizen,  unless  he 
manifests  his  inteution  to  preserve  his  nationality.  This  applies,  of  course, 
as  well  to  a  foreigner  resident  in  Washington  City,  and  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  who  happens  to  acquire  by  gift,  marriage,  or  otherwise, 
real  estate  in  Mexico,  as  to  a  foreigner  residing  in  Mexico  who  does  the 
same  thing.  There  is  no  qualification  in  the  terms.  Is  it  to  be  said  that 
to  save  his  nationality  an  American  mast  go  to  Mexico  and  register  under 
the  law  of  1861  f  Of  course  not;  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  he  manifest 
his  intention  to  retain  his  nationality.  Remaining  here  will  do  that. 
And  so,  should  he  be  in  Mexico,  any  reasonable  manifestation  of  his  inten- 
tion is  sufficient.  Citizenship  is  a  matter  of  agreement.  The  consent  of 
both  parties  is  requisite,  and  a  change  of  citizenship  should  never  be  held 
to  occur  except  upon  evidence  that  both  parties,  government  and  indi- 
vidnal,  freely  consent. 

"  Second.  If,  then,  the  purchaser  of  real  property  has  the  right,  under 
this  constitutional  provision,  to  show  that  he  manifested  his  resolution  to 
preserve  his  nationality,  the  next  question  is  whether  in  the  present  case 
the  claimant  intended  to  retain  his  American  character  at  the  time  of  the 
acquisition  of  his  land  and  manifested  that  intention. 

<^  It  clearly  appears  that  throughout  the  entire  period  of  his  visits  to 
Mexico,  in  connection  with  the  business  out  of  which  this  claim  arises, 
his  home  was  in  the  United  States.  There  is  no  evidence,  as  the  under- 
signed understands,  that  he  ever  intended  to  establish  himself  perma- 
nently in  Mexico.  He  has  certainly  never  in  fact  established  himself  in 
that  country.  His  permanent  residence  is  now,  and  has  been  since  he 
came  to  America,  in  the  United  States,  as  the  undersigned  understands. 

''  In  his  intercourse  with  the  Mexican  authorities  (see  his  petition,  Decem- 
ber 17)  the  claimant  assumed  that  he  was  an  American  and  not  a  Mexican. 
They  treated  him  also  as  such  in  their  intercourse  with  him.  At  the  time 
he  acquired  the  land  he  was  prosecuting  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  He  had  declared,  nnder  the  law,,  his  purpose  to 
become  a  citizen,  and  it  appears  that  he  afterward  carried  that  intention 
into  effect. 

"It  has  never  been  supposed  that  the  ownership  of  land  was  by  itself 
sufficient  to  constitute  domicile;  indeed,  the  contrary  has  often  been  held. 
Even  in  the  prize  courts,  who  hold  the  most  stringent  doctrines  on  the 
subject  of  domicile,  landed  estate  alone  has  never  been  decided  to  consti- 
tute domicile  or  fix  the  national  character  of  the  possessor  who  is  not  per- 
sonally resident  upon  it.  (The  Twee  Gebro^ders,  4  Robinson  ad.  Rep.,  235 ; 
Phillimore  on  Domicile,  p.  184 ;  Savigny  on  Private  International  Law,  by 
Guthrie,  55.) 

'*It  often  is  some  criterion  of  the  animus  manendi  >vhen  the  owner  is  per- 
sonally resident  upon  it,  but  it  has  little  weight  where  that  is  not  the 
case.    The  claimant  in  this  case,  as  in  other  like  oases,  is  entitled  to  refer 
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to  the  facts  and  ciroumstances  attending  and  connected  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  property,  and  his  own  personal  situation,  acts,  and  relations 
as  disclosing  and  manifesting  his  purpose  to  preserve  his  American  char- 
acter. 

''Indeed,  the  claimant's  declaration  of  intention  to  hecome  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  his  subsequent  naturalization  in  this  country,  may 
be  regarded  as  conclusive  on  the  question  of  his  intended  national  char- 
acter at  the  time  he  acquired  this  property. 

''Third.  The  next  Inquiry  is  in  regard  to  the  meaning, purpose,  and  effect 
of  the  decree  of  President  Juarez  of  March  16, 1861,  which  is  as  follows: 

'"Article  1.  In  order  that  all  foreigners  residing  in  the  republic  may 
cause  their  nationality  to  appear,  and  may  enjoy  the  rights  conceded  to 
them  by  the  laws  and  by  the  treaties  with  the  respective  governments, 
there  shall  be  opened  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  and  of  foreign 
relations  a  register,  that  such  foreigners  may  there  enroll  their  names. 

"  'Article  2.  There  is  allowed  the  term  of  three  months  (and  said  term 
shall  not  be  extended)  from  the  publication  of  this  decree  in  each  place, 
that  foreigners  desirous  of  enjoying  their  rights  as  such  may  come  forward 
and  inscribe  their  names. 

"  'Article  3.  Those  outside  of  the  capital  shall  apply  to  the  governors 
of  the  states  and  territories,  etc. 

"  'Article  4.  Foreigners  hereafter  entering  the  republic  are  under  the 
obligation  of  presenting  themselves  to  the  first  political  authority  of  the 
port  (if  their  destination,  and  of  obtaining  from  said  authority  the  certifi- 
cate which  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter. 

' '  'Article  5.  (Captains  of  ports  shall  report  all  arrivals  to  the  secretary 
of  foreign  relations.) 

"  'Article  6.  There  shall  be  imposed  upon  foreigners  who  do  not  reg- 
ister themselves  a  tine  of  ten  dollars,  and  one  dollar  per  month  besides 
for  each  month  from  the  time  they  should  have  inscribed  themselves  in 
said  register  until  they  shall  have  done  it. 

"  'Article  7.  No  public  authority,  officer,  or  functionary  shall  recognize 
anyone  as  a  foreigner  unless  he  presents  the  proper  certificate  of  registry 
(carta  de  mutricula)  issued  by  the  office  of  foreign  relations. 

"  'Article  8.  Tribunals  and  Judges,  before  entering  any  claim  presented 
before  them  by  a  foreigner,  must  first  demand  a  presentation  of  said  cer- 
tificate, noting  its  date  and  number,  and  without  such  presentation  no 
such  claimant  shall  be  heard  in  oourt  or  out  of  it. 

"  'Artici^  9.  No  notary  shall  authenticate  any  document  of  a  foreigner 
without  said  certificate  being  first  presented;  and  special  mention  of  said 
certificate  shall  be  made  in  the  authentication  made  of  said  instrument. 

'"Article  10.  Neither  shall  there  be  admitted  in  any  of  the  offices  of 
the  republic  any  claim  or  proceeding  of  foreigners,  unless  at  the  time  of 
making  the  same  the  said  certificate  of  registry  be  presented,  of  which 
due  not(^  shall  be  made  in  the  proceeding  in  question. 

**  'Article  11.  Foreigners  may  obtain  said  document  by  proving  their 
nationality  by  their  passport  with  which  they  entered  the  republic, 
or  by  a  certificate  of  the  diplomatic  or  consular  agent  of  their  nation, 
without  l>eing  obliged  to  make  any  written  application  for  said  certificate 
of  registry  to  the  office  of  foreign  relations. 
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"  'Articlb  12.  The  fanctionary  or  authority  who  fails  to  comply  with 
the  pnivisionB  of  this  decree  shall  be  suspended  one  month  from  his 
employ ;  if  a  notary,  he  shall  pay  a  fine  of  $50. 

''  'Abticlb  13.  To  persons  thus  registered,  certificates  will  be  issued  by 
the  office  of  foreign  relations,  to  which  alone  belongs  the  power  to  issue 
them. 

"'Article  14.  (Cost  of  certificate,  $1.) 

"  'Articlb  15.  (Local  Judges  shall  report  monthly  what  changes  occur 
in  the  civil  status  of.  foreigners. )    ( Archive  Mexioano,  1861,  p.  596. ) ' 

"1.  The  first  observation  we  make  in  regard  to  this  decree  is  that  it  is 
plainly  in  contravention  of  the  eleventh  article  of  the  constitution  of 
Mexico  of  1857,  which  provides  that  'all  m-  n  have  the  right  of  entering 
and  leaving  the  republic,  of  traveling  through  its  territory,  and  changing 
their  residence  without  the  necessity  of  letters  of  security,  passports, 
salvo  conducta,  or  other  similar  requisites.'  This  decree  revived,  under 
a  new  name,  what  the  constitution  of  1857  expressly  abolished — the 
system  of  cartas  de  segvridad.  The  object  undoubtedly  was  to  raise 
revenue  by  imposing  a  tax  and  fine  upcm  foreigners ;  but  whatever  was 
its  object,  it  infracted  the  constitution,  which  declared  that  foreigners 
should  not  be  required  to  have  any  '  letters  of  security,  passports,  salvo 
conducta,  or  other  similar  requisites.'  There  is  no  difierence  between  a 
letter  of  security  and  a  carta  de  matricula  except  in  the  name.  The  con- 
stitution meant  to  abolish  everything  of  that  sort,  and  the  decree  of 
March  16,  1861,  is  not  even  a  subtle  evasion  of  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion, but  it  is  in  direct  contravention  of  both  its  letter  and  its  spirit. 

**2.  The  second  observation  pertinent  to  this  decree  is  that  it  nowhere 
requires  foreigners  to  register  themselves  in  order  to  avoid  a  forfeiture  of 
their  national  character  and  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  Mexicans. 
Whether  they  enroll  their  names  conformably  to  the  decree  or  not,  they 
continue  to  be  'foreigners/  and  the  penalty  imposed  upon  failing  to  reg- 
ister conbists  of  certain  fines  and  loss  of  certain  civil  rights  or  pririleges 
which  as  foreigners  they  may  be  entitled  to  enjoy  under  the  laws  of 
Mexico.  No  part  of  the  penalty  denounced  consists  of  a  forfeiture  or 
deprivation  of  national  character  or  citizenship.  This  is  clearly  the  efi'ect 
of  the  decree.  The  words  are:  'In  order  that  foreigners  residing  in  the 
republic  may  cause  their  nationality  to  appear  and  may  enjoy  the  rights 
of  foreigners  f'  etc.  The  enrollment  or  registration  is  required  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  the  enjoyment  of  certain  rights  as  foreigners.  Let  us 
look,  then,  at  the  penalties.  We  shall  see  that  the  object  of  the  law  was 
to  raise  revenue.  It  is  a  revenue  statute,  not  a  naturalization  law.  The 
penalties  are : 

"Ist.  A  fine  of  $10  if  it  is  not  done  within  three  months. 

"2d.  A  continuing  fine  of  $1  per  month  so  long  as  it  is  neglected. 

"3d.  He  shall  not  be  recognized  as  a  foreigner  without  the  certificate. 
(This  is  not  a  denial  of  the  right  but  of  the  remedy,) 

"4th.  He  can  not  sue  in  law  without  the  certificate. 

"5th.  He  can  not  get  a  document  authenticated  without  exhibiting  the 
certificate;  and 

"6th.  He  can  not  prosecute  a  claim  against  the  government  without  the 
certificate. 
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'*  Here  is  a  long  list  of  penalties  imposed,  specifically  indicated,  and  care- 
fully described.  When  the  author  of  the  decree  extended  his  provisions 
so  far  as  to  say  the  person  should  not  even  be  allowed  to  prosecute  a  claim 
or  acknowledge  a  deed,  can  it  be  said  that  it  was  intended  he  should  be 
held  to  be  a  Mexican  citizen  f  Clearly  not.  The  act  wonld  defeat  its  own 
purpose;  for  if  he  wore  a  Mexican  citizen  he  would  of  course  have  a 
right  to  do  all  these  things.  The  very  imposition  of  these  disabilities 
proves  most  conclusively  that  he  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  Mexican 
citizen  upon  failure  to  register. 

''As  to  foreigners  residing  in  Mexico  on  the  16th  of  March  1861  there 
was  not  even  a  requirement  of  registration,  but  simply  an  invitation  with 
defined  penalties  in  case  a  party  declined. 

"As  to  foreigners  entering  Mexico  after  March  16,  1861,  there  was  a 
requirement,  but  still  with  defined  penalties  in  case  of  failure.  But  the 
act  nowhere  said  in  any  case  that  failure  or  refusal  should  be  held  a  dec- 
laration of  intention  to  become  a  Mexican  citizen. 

"The  act  of  1861  merely  requires  registry.  It  does  not  say  that  if  the 
party  fails  to  comply  he  shall  thereby  be  held  to  be  a  Mexican  citizen. 
The  other  sections  enact  not  that  he  shall  henceforth  be  considered  a  Mex- 
ican citizen,  but  that  he  shall  pay  certain  moneys  and  forfeit  certain 
specified  civil  privileges. 

"3.  The  penalties  imposed  for  failing  to  register  being  specified  by  the 
decree,  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  any  Judicial  tribunal,  municipal  or 
international,  to  add  additional  penalties.  If  the  deprivation  of  national 
character  be  not  imposed  by  the  decree  as  a  penalty  in  the  case  of  failure 
on  the  part  of  a  foreigner  to  register  himself,  such  a  penalty  can  not  be 
imposed  by  construction. 

"The  decree,  upon  universal  principles  of  jurisprudence,  is  to  be  con- 
strued strictly,  and  no  penalties  can  be  held  to  attach,  upon  neglect  to 
comply  with  its  terms,  except  those  specifically  denounced. 

"  4.  It  thus  clearly  appears  that  the  decree  of  1861  was  not  intended  to 
have  relation  to  or  connection  with  the  constitutional  provision  in  regard 
to  the  citizenship  of  aliens  acquiring  landed  property  in  Mexico;  that 
failure  on  the  part  of  an  alien  to  register  himself  under  the  decree  did  not 
change  or  affect  his  political  status,  but  simply  his  civil  rights;  that  if  he 
neglected  to  register  he  did  not  cease  to  be  an  alien  and  become  a  Mexican, 
but  he  continued  an  alien,  without  the  ability,  however,  to  exercise  cer- 
tain civil  privilegeH  whicli,  in  his  character  as  alien,  he  was  entitled  to 
enjoy  and  exercise;  and  that  if  it  should  be  held  to  be  a  requirement  that 
the  aliens  acquiring  real  estate  should  register  themselves  under  the 
penalty  of  becoming  Mexicans,  the  anomalous  result  would  follow  that 
when  they  should  thus  become  Mexicans  they  would  be  entitled  in  that 
character  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  are  expressly  taken 
away  from  foreigners  who  neglect  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  decree. 

"  In  a  word,  therefore,  the  decree  of  1861  is  not  a  naturalization  law,  and 
is  not  in  pari  materia  with  the  constitutional  provision  under  considera- 
tion. 

"  There  is  nothing  whatever  to  show  that  the  author  of  the  decree  intended 
that  aliens  acquiring  real  estate  should  be  concluded  on  the  question  of 
their  nationality  by  failing  to  register  themselveB,  or  to  prohibit  them  Irom 
showing  that  notwithstanding  their  failure  or  neglect  to  perform  thftt  aot> 
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they  manifested  their  resolution  to  preserre  their  national  character  when 
they  acqnired  snch  property. 

"  Foorth.  In  construing  the  constitutional  provision  and  the  decree  of 
1861,  it  is  to  be  constantly  remembered  that  the  right  to  acquire  and  hold 
real  property  is  a  dvil  and  not  a  political  right.  The  possession  of  it  does 
not  imply  or  presuppose  citizenship.  In  England  aliens  are  not  permitted 
to  hold  real  estate,  but  in  France  and  many  European  countries  aliens  are 
under  no  snch  disability.  It  is  now  proposed  to  abolish  in  England  this 
disability  of  alienage  in  respect  to  the  holding  and  inheritance  of  land. 

"  But  nobody  supposes  that  aliens  would  become,  should  the  disability 
be  abolished,  British  subjects  upon  exercising  the  right. 

''In  most  of  the  British  colonies  (Canada,  British  Columbia,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Natal,  Queensland,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  St.  Kitts,  Hong- 
kong, and  Bengal)  aliens  are  enabled  to  acquire  land. 

"  In  most  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union  aliens  are  expressly  made 
capable  of  holding  and  transmitting  lands  without  resideuce  or  other  con- 
dition, and  in  other  States  they  are  authorized  to  hold  such  property  upon 
conditions  or  with  modifications. 

"  But  wherever  the  right  may  be  enjoyed,  the  exercise  of  it  does  not  con- 
stitute the  parties  citizens.  They  acquire  and  bohl  in  tbeir  character  as 
aliens.  It  is  a  privilege  which  they  are  at  liberty  to  eujoy  without  condi- 
tion of  political  citizenship  or  change  of  nationality. 

"A  policy  of  permitting  aliens  who  acquire  real  property  to  become  citi- 
zens upon  application,  of  making  the  ownership  of  land  a  qualifiration 
for  citizenship,  would  be  a  wise  policy;  but  a  policy  or  plan  of  imposing 
political  citizenship  upon  aliens  exercising  a  civil  right,  which  is  ci^oved 
by  them  in  nearly  every  country  in  the  world,  viz,  of  acquiring  land, 
whether  they  desire  or  not  to  change  their  nationality,  is  not  approved 
by  considerations  of  national  interest  or  private  right. 

''The  difference  between  civil  and  political  status  of  individuals  is  impor- 
tant to  be  borne  in  mind  in  construing  the  decree  of  1861.  That;  decree 
manifestly  affected  only  the  civil  rights  of  aliens  failing  to  register.  It 
deprive<l  them  not  of  their  political  status,  but  of  a  portitm  of  the  rights 
which  they  enjoyed  in  virtue  of  their  civil  status  under  the  laws  of  the 
republic.  The  constitutional  provision  related  to  the  political  status  of  a 
class  of  aliens. 

''The  two  laws,  the  constitutional  provision  and  the  decree  of  1861,  are 
not  laws  therefore  in  pari  materia, 

"By  the  general  law  of  Mexico  aliens  were  permitted  to  acquire  land. 
The  constitution  of  1857  made  the  acquisition  of  such  property,  where  the 
party  failed  to  manifest  his  intention  to  preserve  his  national  character, 
evidence  of  citizenship.  But  such  acquisition  is  no  evidence  of  citizen- 
ship where  the  party  manifested  a  contrary  intention.  The  question  of 
citizenship  or  alienage,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  intention  of  the 
party. 

'*  But  under  the  decree  of  1861  the  question  is,  whether  the  party  is 
entitled  to  enjoy  certain  civil  privileges  as  an  alien,  and  that  depends 
upon  the  fact  of  registration. 

"The  question  of  intention,  in  the  case  of  an  alien  acquiring  land,  can 
not  therefore  be  made  to  turn  or  depend,  under  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion, upon  the  fjftct  of  registration  under  the  decree. 
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"  It  was  plainly  not  intended  that  a  failure  to  register  under  the  decree 
should  be  conclusive  evidence,  in  the  case  of  a  purchaser  of  real  estate,  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  preserve  his  national  character. 

''  The  final  proposition  then  is  that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
became  the  purchaser  of  real  estate  in  Mexico,  cannot  be  held  to  have 
become  thereby  a  citizen  of  that  country,  i£  it  appears  that  in  fact  he  did 
not*  intend  to  throw  off  his  native  character,  but  intended,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  preserve  it,  although  it  is  not  shown  that  he  complied  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Juarez  decree  of  1861  in  regard  to  registration. 

"  In  conclusion,  it  is  proper  to  suggest  the  doubt  whether  Mexico  or  any 
other  state  could  find  warrant  in  the  law  of  nations  for  legislation  which 
should  have  the  effect  of  naturalizing,  without  their  consent,  the  citizens 
of  other  states  not  permanently  resident  or  domiciled  within  her  jurisdic- 
tion, upon  the  exercise  by  them  of  a  mere  civil  right,  such  as  that  of 
acquiring  and  holding  landed  property.  Mexico  would  undoubtedly  have 
the  power  to  deprive  aliens,  temporarily  or  permanently  in  her  territory, 
of  the  right  to  hold  real  estate,  but  so  long  as  the  right  is  not  withdrawn^ 
her  power  to  forcibly  naturalize  citizens  of  other  states,  who  may  under^ 
take  to  exercise  it,  may  be  seriously  questioned. 

'*  If  Mexico  deems  it  unwise  to  permit  foreigners  to  own  landed  property 
within  her  territory,  let  her  withdraw  the  right;  but  while  she  permits 
them  to  acquire  such  property,  let  her  not,  at  least  in  the  case  of  aliens 
who  have  not  incorporated  themselves  into  her  body  politic  and  who  have 
no  thought  of  doing  so,  attempt  to  impose  upon  them  a  nationality  which 
they  have  not  desired  to  acquire.  It  does  not  comport  with  the  spirit  of 
candor  that  she  should  permit  them  to  suppose  that  they  are  exercising  a 
purely  civil  right  when  in  fact  ihey  are  undergoing  a  process  of  naturali- 
zation; that  they  should  labor  under  the  belief  that  they  are  buying  land, 
when  in  fact  they  are  acquiring  citizenship. 

*'  It  is  doubtless  the  case  that  many  Americans  who  have  purchased 
landed  property  in  Mexico  did  so  under  the  honest  belief  that  their 
nationality  would  not  be  affected  unless  they  became  naturalized  and 
received  certificates  of  citizenship. 

"  By  tlie  decree  of  Comonfort  of  February  1,  1856  (extracts  from  which 
are  appended  hereto),  foreigners  residing  iu  the  republic  were  authorized 
to  acquire  property,  and  by  the  same  decree  (Article  8)  those  who  acquired 
such  property  were  permitted  to  become  citizens  by  application  to  the 
supreme  government. 

"The  ownership  of  land  was  merely  made  a  qualification  for  obtaining 
the  rights  of  Mexican  citizenship.  Maoy  Americans  owning  real  estate  in 
the  republic  have  doubtless  always  so  regarded  it.    *    *    * 

"'APPENDIX. 

"  'OFFICE  OF  THE  8BCRRTABT  OF  FOMENTO,  COLONIZATION,  INDUSTRY  AND 
COMMERCE  OF  THE  MEXICAN  REPUBLIC— SECTION  SECOND. 

" '  Decree  of  Comonfort,  February  t,  1866, 

"'Article  1.  Foreigners  eeiiled  and  residing  in  the  republic  may  acquire 
and  possess  property  in  city  or  country,  including  mines  of  all  classes  of 
metals  and  stone  coal,  either  by  purchase,  adjudication,  preemption,  or  by 
any  other  title  established  by  the  general  laws  or  by  the  mining  ordinance. 
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'^'Abticlb  2.  No  foreigner  may  acquire^  without  preyioas  permission 
from  the  general  government,  any  real  property  in  the  border  states  or 
territories,  except  at  a  distance  of  twenty  leagues  from  the  line  of  the 
fh>ntier. 

"  'Article  5.  Foreigners  who  by  yirtne  of  this  law  acquire  real  property, 
shall  in  all  respects  be  subject  to  the  laws  now  in  force,  or  that  may  here- 
after be  enacted,  concerning  transfer,  use,  and  preservation  of  said  prop- 
erties in  the  republic,  as  well  as  the  payment  of  all  taxes,  without  being 
allowed  to  plead  at  any  time  any  privileges  on  these  points  by  reason  of 
their  being  foreigners. 

'*  'Articlu  8.  In  order  for  foreigners  who  have  acquired  properties  in  the 
republic  to  become  citizens  thereof,  it  shall  be  sufficient  for  them  to  prove 
this  fact  before  the  political  authority  of  the  place  of  their  residence. 
This  proof  being  presented  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  foreign  relations, 
together  with  the  proper  petition,  the  certificate  of  citizenship  will  be 
issued.' 

*'  (See  for  information  in  regard  f^  naturalization  laws,  dispatch  No.  99, 
of  Jos.  Ulrich,  United  States  consul  at  Monterey,  Mexico,  February  24, 
1870,  filed  in  ca«es  Nos.  351  and  515. ) " 

^^The  claimant,  born  in  Louisiana,  has  resided  in  Mexico 
twenty-five  years,  married  there  a  Mexican  lady  twenty -three 
years  ago,  acquired  real  estate  there  and  filled  different  public 
offices  in  that  country,  sometimes  as  a  member  of  the  city  cor- 
X>oration,  at  other  times  as  a  surgeon  in  the  city  hospital  under 
the  control  of  the  government.  But  while  performing  all  these 
acts  which  tended  to  impress  upon  him  the  Mexican  citizenship, 
he  always  took  care  to  set  forth  formally,  officially,  and  oppor- 
tunely that  his  intention  was  to  retain  the  American  character. 
These  declarations  were  accepted  by  the  Mexican  authorities, 
who  provided  him  with  the  documents  required  to  show  his 
foreign  character,  and  agreed  that  such  a  circumstance  was 
not  an  obstacle  to  his  filling  a  public  office.  In  view  of  these 
antecedents  we  believe  that  claimant  has  retained  his  original 
citizenship,  and  that  he  never  acquired  the  Mexican  nationality, 
since  the  acts  which  could  have  conferred  it  upon  him  were  per- 
formed under  the  express  and  formal  declaration  that  it  was  not 
his  wish  to  acquire  the  citizenship  emanating  from  or  presup- 
posed by  the  same  acts." 

Wadsworth,  United  States  commissioner,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
commission,  May  22,  1871,  Emilia  Robert  v.  Meodcoy  No.  594,  Am.  Docket, 
convention  of  July  4,  1868,  MS.  Op.  I.  341. 

"Morton  went  to  Mexico  in  the  year  1854,  acquired  realty — 
a  farm  and  tannery — ^has  resided  in  Mexico,  where  he  seems  to 
have  married  a  Mexican  woman.    This  acquisition  of  real 
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property  makes  him,  so  it  is  claimed,  a  citizen  of  the  Mexican 
Bepnblic,  for  the  constitution  of  Mexico  declares  that  aliens 
become  citizens  of  Mexico  by  naturalization,  the  acquisition 
of  real  estate,  or  paternity.    •    •    * 

'^The  original  words  of  this  remarkable  and  not  very  precise 
provision,  are  the  following: 

<^<2.  Los  estrangeros  que  adquieran  bienes  rafces  en  la  Be- 
publica  6  tengan  hijos  Mejicanos  siempre  que  no  manifiesteu 
la  resolueion  de  conservar  su  nacionalidad.' 

'*No  further  hint  is  given  how  and  where  the  alien  purchas* 
ing  real  estate  is  to  ^  manifest  his  resolution  to  retain  his  na- 
tionality.^ 

<<This  last  provision  shows  at  all  events  that  the  fundamental 
law  of  Mexico  does  not  consider  the  possession  of  real  property 
as  an  unconditional  imparting  of  citizenship,  as  for  instance 
nativity  does. 

"  The  constitution,  however,  of  which  we  speak,  is  of  Feb- 
ruary 1857,  and  Morton  went  to  Mexico  in  1854,  when  no  con- 
stitutional provision  imparted  the  power  of  naturalization  to 
the  purchase  of  realty ;  on  the  contrary,  Morton  went  to  Mexico 
and  settled  there  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  under  the  treaty 
of  1831,  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

''The  question  now  is:  Has  the  provision  of  the  Mexican 
constitution  of  1867,  that  the  acquisition  of  real  estate  shall 
ipso  facto  confer  citizenship,  unless  the  contrary  be  manifested 
by  the  acquirer,  retroactive  power  on  those  aliens  who  had 
already  acquired  real  property!  Certainly  not.  The  consti- 
tution of  Mexico  does  not  say,  all  who  acquire  real  estate  and 
do  not  openly  declare  that  they  do  not  mean  to  become  citizens, 
and  all  aliens  who  have  acquired  real  property,  shall  be  citizens. 
In  that  case  the  earlier  settler  would  not  be  as  free  as  the  later 
settler,  for  he  had  no  choice  left  even  to  declare  his  negative, 
which  is  granted  to  the  alien  by  the  constitution  of  1857. 

"According  to  all  rules  of  interpretation  and  all  fairness  of 
construction,  according  to  public  justice  and  public  law,  no 
such  retroactive  power  can  be  ascribed  to  article  30  of  the 
Mexican  constitution  of  1857.  The  constitution  does  not  de- 
clare that '  all  aliens  having  acquired  realties,  and  all  those 
who  shall  acquire  real  estate,  not  delaring  that  they  desire  to 
remain  aliens,  shall  be  citizens  of  the  Mexican  republic' 

''  Nor  can  the  umpire' admit  the  argument,  that  the  Mexican 
law  of  March  11, 1842,  not  allowing  any  alien  to  acquire  real 
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property  in  any  border  State  of  Mexico,  and  Morton  acquiring 
real  property  in  such  a  border  State,  proves  that  he  must  have 
been  a  citizen  of  Mexico  at  that  time. 

*<  People  do  many  things  despite  the  laws,  even  in  conn  tries 
where  the  laws  are  strictly  administered.  If  this  purchase  of 
land  of  Morton's  previous  to  the  year  1857  should  prove  any- 
thing it  would  be,  so  it  seems  to  the  umpire,  that  the  purchase 
was  null  and  void,  from  which  the  further  conclusion  would  be 
inevitable  that  said  purchase,  invalid  and  illegal,  could  not 
have  ix)88essed  the  inherent  vigor  of  naturalization. 

**This  appears  to  me  decides  the  whole  question.  If  Mor- 
ton was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  previous  to  1857,  when 
the  wrongs  he  complains  of  were  sustained  by  him,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  consider  several  minor  considerations  which  have 
been  urged  in  favor  of  his  having  been  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time;  nor  is  there  any  reason  given  why  he  might 
not  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  now  if  he  was  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  when  he  acquired  real  estate  in  Mexico  and  when 
he  sustained  certain  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment, for  no  treaty  and  no  law  declares  that  an  alien  shall 
be  considered  and,  in  fact  and  reality,  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  nolens  rolens  after  a  residence  of  twenty-five 
years.  The  umpire^s  duty  is  not  to  express  here  what  he  thinks 
would  be  best  concerning  a  protracted  residence  in  a  foreign 
country.  Enough  that  no  distinct  law  or  treaty  exists  on  this 
subject. 

"The  decision  of  the  umpire  is  that  George  W.  Morton  was 
a  citizen  ot  the  United  States  at  the  time  when,  according  to 
his  complaint,  certain  wrongs  were  committed  against  him, 
and  that  he  was  the  same  when  he  filed  his  claim  against  Mex- 
ico, so  far  as  apx)ear8  from  the  documents  and  papers  before 
the  commission." 

Lieber,  umpire,  August  2,  1871,  George  W»  Morion  v.  Meacico,  No.  446, 
Am.  Docket,  convention  of  July  4, 1868,  MS.  Op.  I.  548. 

^^  Anderson  and  Thompson  m  1863  went  to  Mexico,  following 
the  invitation  held  out  by  the  Mexican  authorities  to  foreigners 
to  settle  and  cultivatie  some  of  the  abundant  and  fertile  but  wild 
lands  abounding  in  that  country.  Both  were,  when  they  went, 
American  citizens  and  never  changed  their  allegiance.  They 
acquired  land  under  the  colonization  law^  paid  for  it,  and  raised 
it  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  when  in  the  autumn  of  1864 
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they  suffered  greatly  by  the  soldiers  of  General  Coroaa,  quar- 
tered in  that  portion  of  Sinaloa,  in  conseqaence  of  the  French 
invasion.  In  the  year  1867  they  lost  the  plantation  altogether 
by  a  proclamation  of  the  Mexican  President,  declaring  the 
Union  Valley,  in  which  their  plantation  was  situated,  public 
land. 

"Moreover  they  were  arbitrarily,  as  they  say,  and  is  very 
likely,  arrested  for  a  short  time,  for  which  arrest  alone  they 
claim  $50,000  indemnity. 

"They  claim  in  the  whole  $88,962.50  for  damages,  including 
the  indemnity  of  $50,000  for  arbitrary  arrest,  and  moreover 
$38,963  interest;  total,  $127,925.50. 

"The  chief  replies  against  this  claim  are  twofold. 

"Anderson  and  Thompson  became  citizens,  it  is  asserted,  of 
Mexico  by  acquiring  land;  for  there  is  a  law  of  the  Mexican 
Republic  converting  every  purchaser  of  land  into  a  citizen 
unless  he  declares,  at  the  time,  to  the  contrary.  This  law 
clearly  means  to  confer  a  benefit  upon  the  foreign  purchaser 
of  land,  and  equity  would  assuredly  forbid  us  to  force  this 
benefit  ui>on  claimants  (as  a  penalty,  as  it  were,  in  this  case) 
merely  on  account  of  omitting  the  declaration  of  a  negative; 
that  is  to  say,  they  omitted  stating  that  they  preferred  remain- 
ing American  citizens,  as  they  were  by  birth — one  of  the  very 
strongest  of  all  ties. 

"  It  is,  secondly,  said  that  General  Romero  did  no  wrong  in 
despoiling  the  plantation  of  the  claimants  in  a  most  serious 
manner;  for,  and  here  our  own  instructions  for  the  govern- 
ment of  armies  of  the  United  States  in  the  field  are  quoted, 
it  is  maintained  that  a  general  has  not  only  the  right,  but  the 
duty,  to  seize  upon  property  even  of  his  fellow-citizens  if  the 
same  is  necessary  for  the  rescuing  of  his  country.  So  be  it; 
but  we  must  not  forget  two  considerations.  The  one  is  that 
the  French  never  came  near  the  region  in  which  the  soldiery 
of  General  Romero  committed  the  depredations;  and,  secondly, 
though  a  general  may  be  obliged  to  seize  upon  food  and  fodder 
and  cause  other  injury,  it  is  always  understood  that  this  is 
done  with  the  understanding  that  the  requisitions  and  forced 
loans  will  be  made  good  in  the  proper  time  and  as  fairly  as 
possible.  Even  hostile  armies  give  receipts,  which  are  expected 
to  be  accounted  for  in  time. 

"  The  umpire  believing  that  for  the  present  the  question  in 
the  case  of  Anderson  and  Thompson  v.  Mexico  presented  to  him 
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is  whether  they  were  bona  fide  citizens  of  Mexico,  and  not  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  when  they  suffered  the  injuries  com- 
plained of  at  the  hands  of  the  Mexican  GovemmeDt,  decides 
that  they  were  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that  they  have 
a  full  right,  under  the  convention,  to  present  their  claims  to 
the  joint  United  States  and  Mexican  Oommission,  who  are 
bound  to  examine  and  dispose  of  them  as  justice  and  equity 
shall  demand.'' 

Lieber,  umpire,  April  24, 1871,  Fayette  Ander9<m  and  Wm,  Thompson  v. 
Mexico,  No.  333,  Am.  Docket,  MS.  Op,  I.  213. 

<<  Claimant  is  a  native  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
although  he  declares  himself  that  he  emigrated  to  Mexico  fol- 
lowing an  invitation  given  by  a  proclamation  of  the  President 
of  Mexico,  with  the  intention  of  permanently  residing  within 
the  dominion  of  the  Bepublic  of  Mexico,  this  intention  deprives 
him  of  the  United  States  citizenship  no  more  than  the  declared 
intention  to  become  an  American  citizen  makes  an  alien  a 
citizen  or  inchoate  citizen.  'Sot  can  it  in  equity  be  granted 
that  the  claimant's  mere  omission  to  state  that  he  wanted  to 
remain  an  American  citizen  when  he  acquired  land  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inviting  offer  made  by  the  Mexican  President, 
made  him  forfeit  his  American  citizenship.  The  citizenship  of 
a  free  commonwealth  is  too  weighty  a  matter  to  be  lost  or 
gained  by  mere  implication  or  omission  of  a  comparatively 
trifling  act,  or  the  registering  of  a  mere  declining  of  a  benefit, 
which  the  coupling  of  Mexican  citizenship  with  acquisition  of 
land  was  undoubtedly  Intended  to  be.  This  argument  Is  the 
same  with  that  given  in  the  decision  of  the  umpire  in  the  case 
of  Anderson  and  Thompson  v.  Mexico^  docket  number  333. 

Lieber,  umpire,  April  24,  1871,  Benjamin  Elliott  v.  Mexico,  No.  460,  Am. 
Dooket,  conTentioD  of  July  4, 1868. 

When  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Lieber, 
succeeded  the  latter  as  umpire,  the  question  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  ownership  of  real  estate  in  Mexico  was  again  agitated. 
W.,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  had  resided  for  eight  years 
in  Mexico,  and  had  purchased  real  estate  there  without  formally 
declaring  an  intention  to  retain  his  original  nationality.  Mr. 
Wadsworth,  the  United  States  commissioner,  maintained  that 
the  prior  decisions  had  determined  the  question.  Mr.  Zamacona 
filed  an  opinion  prepared  by  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Palacio, 
adverse  to  the  view  announced  in  those  decisions.    Sir  Edward 
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Thornton  held  that  W.  was  entitled  to  appear  as  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  before  the  commission^  for  the  reasons  stated 
in  the  previous  decisions.^ 

^^  The  umpire  considers  that  the  claimants  must  be  taken  to  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  although  holding  land  in  Mexico. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  that  part  of  the  constitution  of  Mexico 
which  says  that  those  are  citizens  who  hold  land  is  permissive 
and  not  obligatory;  and  as  the  claimants  did  not  take  any 
steps  to  avail  themselves  of  that  permission,  that  in  itself  was 
a  sufficient  proof  that  they  did  not  wish  to  do  so.'' 

ThomtoO;  umpire,  November  5, 1874,  Fayette  Anderson  and  Wm.  Tkampson 
V.  MexicOf  No.  333,  Am.  Docket,  convention  of  July  4,  1868,  MS.  Op.  III. 
582.  This  case  came  before  Sir  Edward  Thornton  for  final  decision  on  the 
merits,  Dr.  Lieber's  opinion  not  having  fully  disposed  of  it. 

^'  The  umpire  is  satisfied  that  the  claimant  was  an  American 
citizen  when  he  went  to  Mexico,  and  does  not  think  that  he 
forfeited  his  citizenship  by  his  long  residence  and  by  acquiring 
real  property  in  that  republic,  or  by  his  not  taking  out  a  ^  carta 
de  segnridad,'  although  there  is  no  positive  evidence  that  he 
did  not  do  so.'' 

Thornton,  umpire.  Smith  Bowen  v.  Mexico,  No.  442,  Am.  Docket,  conven- 
tion of  July  4,  1868,  MS.  Op.  III.  586. 

"The  umpire  is  of  opinion  that  with  regard  to  Mexico  the 
claimant  can  not  be  considered  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  The  umpire  has  always  held  that  the  purchase  of  real 
property  in  Mexico  gave  a*  foreigner  the  right  to  call  himself  a 
Mexican  citizen  if  he  wished  to  be  so,  but  did  not  impose  upon 
him  the  obligation,  if  he  did  not  wish  it.  There  being  no  reg- 
ulation prescribed  for  carrying  out  the  law  upon  this  subject, 
the  f(»reigner's  silence  would  imply  that  he  wished  to  remain  a 
citizen  of  the  nation  to  which  he  previously  belonged. 

"  But  in  this  particular  case  the  claimant  asked  to  be  al- 
lowed to  become  a  Mexican  citizen  for  the  purpose  of  being 
able  to  consummate  the  purchase  of  land  in  the  State  of  Ta 
maulipas,  on  the  frontier.  The  x>ermission  was  granted  Lim, 
though  his  naturalization  papers  were  not  issued,  apparently 
because  he  failed  to  pay  the  legal  fees.    But  in  the  following 


^StiUman  D.  Willis  v.  Mexico ,  No.  89,  Am.  Docket,  convention  of  July  4, 
1868,  MS.  Op.  IV.  587;  Vicente  Costanza  v.  3/«rtco,  No.  351,  Am.  Docket, 
MS.  Op.  III.  187,  IV.  601 ;  John  Jacoh  Wenkler  v.  Mexico,  No.  S66,  Am* 
Docket,  MS.  Op.  HI.  25,  IV.  603. 
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year,  1863,  he  porcliased  real  property;  and  not  only  did  he 
purchase  it,  but  it  was  on  the  frontier,  where  foreigners  were 
prohibited  by  law  from  holding  real  property;  he  thus  doubly 
became  a  Mexican  citizen." 

ThorDtoDy  ampire,  June  26, 1876,  James  B,  L,  Prim  v.  MexioOy  No.  834, 
Am.  Docket,  convention  of  July  4,  1868,  MS.  Op.  YI.  473. 

"  Without  discussing  here  the  theory  about 
^*^._I  ^  "^*  the  retroactive  eflFect  of  naturalization  for  cer- 
tain  purposes,  I  believe  it  can  be  safely  denied 
in  the  odious  matter  of  injuries  and  damages.  A  government 
may  resent  an  indignity  or  injustice  done  to  one  of  its  sub- 
jects, but  it  would  be  absurd  to  open  an  avsylum  to  all  who 
have,  or  believe  they  have,  received  some  injury  or  damage  at 
the  hands  of  any  existing  government,  to  come  and  be  natural- 
ized for  the  effect  of  obtaining  redress  for  all  their  grievances." 

Bertinatti,  nmpire,  December  31,  1862,  Medina  ^  Sons  v.  Coaia  Bioa, 
convention  between  the  United  States  and  Costa  Rica  of  Jnly  2,  1860. 

3.  Citizenship  op  Married  Women. 

^<Mr.  Lizardi  died,  and  the  real  claimant  in 
Faramoimt  Effect  of  ^h^  case  is  his  legatee,  the  beir  to  the  Mexican 
Hnsbaad'sGltiien-  p^j^j^^j^  ^f  ^jj^  deceased's  estate,  of  which  the 
claim  against  Mexico  forms  a  part.  This  leg- 
atee was  Dona  Maria  de  Lizardi  del  Yalle,  who  claims  through 
her  husband,  Don  Pedro  del  Valle,  as  executor  to  Mr.Lizardi's 
will.  It  is  not  shown  to  what  nation  8r.  del  Valle  belongs, 
but  the  nationality  of  the  wife  must  be  that  of  the  hnsband, 
and  it  is  nowhere  pretended  that  Sr.  del  Valle  is  a  citizen  of 
the  CTuited  States.  As  therefore  Mr.  Lizardi's  niece  is  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  as  she  wonld  be  the  beneficiary 
of  whatever  award  the  commission  might  make,  the  umpire  is 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  case  is  not  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  commission.  Even  if  the  uncle,  Mr.  Lizardi,  had 
been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  which  the  ura'pire  does  not 
admit,  whatever  may  have  been  the  merits  of  the  case  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  commission  wonld  have  ceased  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Lizardi.'' 

Thornton,  umpire,  August  31,  1875,  M,  J.  de  Lizardi  v.  Mexico,  No.  146, 
Am.  Docket,  convention  of  July  4, 1868,  MS.  Op.  VIII.  380. 

Mary  Biencourt,  n^e  WilcoflF,  a  native  of  Louisiana,  married 
in  1850,  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  a  French  citizen  by  birth,  and 
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afterward  removed  with  him  to  Mexico.  It  appeared  that  as 
early  as  1855  they  were  engaged  in  keeping  a  hotel  at  Monterey, 
and  neither  the  husband  nor  the  wife  ever  resided  in  France 
or  in  any  of  its  dependencies  at  any  time  after  the  marriage. 
In  1865  the  husband  went  to  France  and  purchased  a  lot  of 
goods  for  sale  in  Monterey.  Tbey  were  imported  at  Mata- 
moras,  and  while  being  conveyed  to  Monterey  were  seized  by 
the  Liberal  forces  under  General  Escobedos,  and  confiscated. 
The  wife  claimed  for  half  the  value  of  the  goods  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen. 

Mr.  Wadsworth,  the  United  States  commissioner,  observed 
in  the  first  place  that  it  might  be  held  that  the  husband  had, 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  lost  his  French  nationality,  since 
it  might  be  inferred  that  he  was  then  residing  out  of  France 
aans  esprit  de  retour.  But,  however  this  might  be,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  Mary  Biencourt  <'  did  not  lose  her  nationality  by 
the  fact  of  marriage  in  the  United  States.^  He  criticised  the 
statement  of  Phillimore  that  <^  the  wife  by  her  marriage  acquires 
the  nationality  of  her  husband,"  if  intended  to  apply  to  such 
a  case  as  that  of  the  claimant.  Eeferring  to  Go.  Litt.  31b; 
Com.  Dig.,  Alien,  0.  1,  Dower  A.  2;  Bacon's  Abridgment, 
Alien,  Dower  A.;  Kelly  v.  Harrison^  2  Johns.  Cas.  29,  and 
Shanks  v.  Dupont,  3  Pet.  248,  he  said :  <^  Where  the  marriage 
is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign  and  the  residence 
there,  the  sovereign  is  interested  in  the  question  of  allegiance, 
and  it  can  not  be  dissolved  without  his  consent,  so  long  as  the 
wife  remains  within  the  jurisdiction.''  Mr.  Wadsworth  held, 
however,  that  the  claim  was  invalid,  though  the  American  citi- 
zenship of  the  wife  should  be  conceded,  on  the  ground  that  the 
goods  when  seized  were  engaged  in  a  prohibited  trade  with  the 
enemy. 

'  Mr.  Palacio,  the  Mexican  commissioner,  concurred  in  reject- 
ing the  claim  on  this  ground.  On  the  question  of  citizenship 
he  said: 

"  I  neither  believe  it  necessary  nor  is  it  my  intention  to 
express  my  opinion  on  the  general  question  whether  the  mar- 
ried woman  has  or  has  not  acquired,  by  the  fact  of  her  msirriage, 
the  national  character  of  her  husband.  There  are  in  this  case 
some  particular  circumstances  which  distinguish  it  from  others 
and  cause  it  to  stand  on  its  own  grounds.  It  does  not  appear 
from  the  record  what  the  nationality  of  Pedro  Biencourt  was 
at  the  time  of  his  marriage  or  of  the  events  which  are  now 
under  consideration.    It  does  not  appear  either  that  at  the 
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moment  in  wbicb  the  change  of  nationality  is  supposed  as  pos- 
sible^  i.  e.,  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  the  municipal  laws 
enacted  in  Mexico  and  in  the  United  States  concerning  this 
matter  were  conflicting,  and  that  consequently  it  was  neces- 
sary to  subject  them  to  the  superior  authority  of  the  law  of 
nations.  The  American  statutes  then  in  force  at  the  place  of 
marriage  were  not  contradicted  by  the  statutes  of  another 
coaiitry,  the  enforcement  of  which  might  have  been  claimed  as 
preferable.  And,  finally,  the  husband  of  this  claimant  did  not 
take  her  to  his  own  country  nor  give  her  there  that  domicil 
which  is  required  to  change  the  national  chara(*.ter.  Taking 
into  due  consideration  tlie  aforesaid  circumstances,  I  do  not 
form  a  separate  opinion  about  the  nationality  of  this  claimant, 
and  I  admit  that  her  claim  could  be  submitted  to  us." 

'<  Claimant  is  the  wife  of  a  French  subject,  and  has  been 
domiciled  with  her  husband  in  France  for  more  than  five  years. 
By  the  French  law  she  is  naturalized  in  France,  and  I  am  of 
opinion  the  consent  of  the  United  States  must  be  inferred 
to  this  transfer  of  her  allegiance.  For  the  reason,  therefore, 
that  she  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  the  claim  is  dis- 
missed." 

Wadsworth,  commissioner,  denvering  the  opinion  of  the  oommissioD, 
Eulalia  Adarea  de  Beriherand  v.  Mexico,  No.  475,  Am.  Docket,  convention 
of  July  4, 1868,  MS.  Op.  V.  10. 

^'  Felix  Maxan,  with  whom  the  claim  originated,  was  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  as  was  also  his  son,  Kestor;  but  the 
daughter  Lodoiska,  being  married  to  a  Spaniard,  is  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  the  commission  cannot  take 
cognizance  of  her  part  of  the  claim  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  convention  by  which  it  is  limited  to  the  consider- 
ation of  ^  all  claims  on  the  part  of  corporations,  companies,  or 
private  individuals,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  upon  the 
government  of  the  Mexican  Bepublic,'  etc." 

Thornton,  umpire,  Ang  19,  1875,  Heirs  of  Felix  Maxan  ▼.  Mexico,  No.  182, 
Am.  Docket,  convention  of  July  4,  1868;  4  MS.  Op.  301.  S.  P.,  Thornton, 
umpire,  March  27, 1875,  Heirs  of  John  Young  v.  Mexico^  No.  591,  Am.  Docket, 
MS.  Op.  IV.  618;  Thornton,  umpire,  Aug.  31, 1875,  M.  J,  Lizardi  v.  Mexico, 
No.  146,  Am.  Docket,  MS.  Op.  VII.  380. 

C,  a  native  citizen  of  the  United  States,  presented  a  claim 
against  the  United  States  as  executrix  and  sole  devisee  and 
legatee  of  a  British  subject,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1868,  had  a  claim  against  the  United  States  for  cotton  alleged 
to  have  been  destroyed  or  carried  away  by  the  military  or 
6627— VoL  3 ^23 
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naval  forces  of  that  government  in  Louisiana  and  Arkansas 
in  1864.  CouDsel  for  the  United  States  demurred  to  the 
memorial  on  the  ground  that  the  claimant  had  no  standing 
before  the  commission  by  reason  of  the  allegiance  of  her  de- 
ceased husband. 

Counsel  for  Great  Britain,  in  answer  to  the  demurrer,  argued 
that  O.,  by  her  marriage  with  a  British  subject,  became,  by 
international  law,  as  well  as  by  the  municipal  law  of  Great 
Britain,^  a  British  subject;  that  the  municipal  law  of  the 
United  States^  gave  to  the  marriage  of  an  alien  woman  with 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  the  etl'ect  of  naturalization;  that 
while  the  act  of  parliament  of  May  12, 1870,  provided  for  the 
readmission  to  British  nationality  of  ^<  a  widow,  being  a  natural- 
bom  British  subject,  who  has  become  an  alien  by  or  in  conse- 
quence of  her  marriage,^  the  statutes  of  the  United  States 
contained  no  similar  provision. 

The  commission,  Mr.  Frazer  dissenting,  overruled  the  de- 
murrer. 

Martha  M.  Caldertoood,  executrix,  etc.  ▼.  The  United  States,  No.  900,  Am. 
and  Br.  Claims  Com.,  treaty  of  May  8,  1871,  Howard's  Beport,  18;  Hale's 
Keport,  18. 

Hale  says :  "  In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Calderwood,  No.  800,  claimant  was  a 
native-born  citizen  of  the  United  States,  bad  intermarried  with  a  British 
subji*ot  who  was  since  deceased,  and  had  always  been  domiciled  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana.''  Hale  (Report,  17)  also  says :  '*  In  the  cases  of  Eliza- 
beth L.  H,  Bowie  V.  The  United  States,  No.  320,  Martha  M.  Caldtrwood  ▼.  Same, 
No  800,  Martha  M,  Tooraen  v.  Same,  No.  184,  and  others,  it  was  held  that 
the  national  character  of  a  married  woman  is  goTemed  by  that  of  her 
husband  in  aU  cases,  irrespective  of  domicil;  and  that  on  the  death  of 
the  hnsband  the  national  ebaracter  of  the  widow  acquired  by  marriage 
remains  unchanged.  From  this  conclnsion  Mr.  Commissioner  Frazer  dis- 
sented in  the  case  of  a  widow  of  American  origin  who  had  always  remained 
domiciled  within  the  United  States,  holding  that  in  such  case,  upon  the 
death  of  her  British  husband,  her  original  national  character  reverted.  In 
tbe  case  of  Mrs.  Bowie,  No.  320,  the  claimant  was  by  birth  a  British  sub- 
ject, but  was  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  injuries  the  widow  of  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  domiciled  in  the  insurrectionary  State  of  Virginia, 
and  before  the  filing  of  her  memorial  had  again  intermarried  with  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  who  was  still  living  and  there  domiciled.  Her 
claim  was  disallowed,  all  the  commissioners  agreeing.  In  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Tooraen,  No.  184,  claimant  was  by  birth  a  British  subject,  her  husband  at 
the  time  of  marriage  being  a  subject  of  Sweden,  but  naturalized  as  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  subsequent  to  the  marriage.  Claimant  and  her 
husband  were  both  domiciled  from  the  time  of  marriage  within  the  United 
States.    Her  claim  was  unanimously  dismissed." 

1  Act  of  7  and  8  Vict.  c.  60,  sec.  16. 
•Act  of  February  10,  1855. 
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^^In  the  case  of  Jane  L.  Brand,  ITo.  180,  which  was  a  claim 
for  alleged  wrongfal  imprisonment  and  appropriation  of  the 
claimant's  property  at  New  Orleans,  it  appeared  that  claimant, 
a  native  of  Ireland,  had  been  for  several  years  domiciled  in 
Kew  Orleans.  She  there  married  in  1838  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  who  died  in  1849,  and  she  had  since  remained 
his  widow  and  continued  domiciled  in  New  Orleans.  Her 
memorial  alleged  that,  though  married  to  an  American  citizen, 
^she  never  in  any  manner  adopted  his  nationality;'  that  after 
his  death  she  uniformly  claimed  the  character  of  a  British 
subject;  and  that  in  August  1862,  before  the  commission  of 
the  acts  complained  of,  or  a  part  of  them,  she  had  made  proof 
of  her  character  as  a  British  subject  before  the  British  consul 
at  New  Orleans,  and  been  duly  registered  as  such. 

^'On  the  part  of  the  claimant  it  was  contended  that  at  the 
time  of  the  claimant's  marriage  and  of  the  death  of  her 
husband,  and  up  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  the  United  States 
Congress  of  10th  February  1855  (10  Stats,  at  L.  604),  the 
claimant  was  not  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  a  citizen  of 
those  States,  the  act  of  1855  being  the  first  to  give  such  status 
to  an  alien-born  woman  by  her  marriage  to  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  That  up  to  the  conclusion  of  the  naturaliza- 
tion convention  of  13th  May  1870  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  (16  Stats,  at  L.  775),  and  the  supplemental 
convention  of  23d  February  1871  between  the  same  nations 
(17  id.  841),  DO  provision  existed  for  the  manner  in  which  a 
British  subject  who  had  married  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
should,  upon  becoming  a  widow,  reclaim  her  original  nation- 
ality. That  the  universal  custom  among  nations,  founded  upon 
international  comity,  if  not  upon  international  law,  allowed 
such  widow  to  choose  whether  she  would  retain  the  nationality 
of  her  deceased  husband  or  return  to  that  of  her  birth.  That 
Mrs.  Brand,  by  always  claiming,  after  her  husband's  death, 
the  condition  of  a  British  subject,  and  by  registering  herself 
as  such  in  the  consulate  at  New  Orleans  in  1862,  had  done  all 
that  was  necessary  to  enable  her  to  reassume  her  original 
national  character;  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  her  to 
avail  herself  of  the  provisions  of  the  conventions  of  1870  and 
1871  in  order  to  disclaim  and  repudiate  any  alleged  condition 
of  American  citizenship  acquired  by  her  marriage. 

"Her  Majesty's  counsel  cited  the  case  of  KeUy  v.  Owen  (7 
WaIL496). 
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<<On  the  part  of  the  United  States  it  was  contended  that, 
under  the  principles  recognized  by  the  commission  in  the  cases 
of  Mrs.  G^derwood,  No.  360,  and  others,  it  was  settled  that  the 
national  character  of  a  married  woman  was  in  all  cases  deter- 
mined by  that  of  her  hasbaud ;  and  that  snch  national  charac- 
ter, once  acquired  by  marriage,  continued  on  the  death  of  the 
husband.  That  this  doctrine  had  always  prevailed  in  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  where  the  domicil  of  the  wife 
and  widow  had  continued  to  be  that  of  the  husband's  nation- 
ality; and  that  by  no  treaty  stipulation  or  law,  municipal  or 
international,  was  the  widow  ever  allowed  to  reclaim  her  origi- 
nal nationality  while  still  domiciled  within  the  nationality  of 
her  husband,  until  the  conventions  of  1870  and  1871 ;  and  that 
by  those  conventions  she  could  ouly  reclaim  her  original  na- 
tionality in  the  form  provided  by  the  convention  of  1871,  which 
in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Brand  had  never  been  done.  That  she 
was,  therefore,  both  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  al- 
leged wrongs  and  at  the  time  of  the  presentation  of  her  memo- 
rial, a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

^^The  commission  unanimously  sustained  the  doctrine  main- 
tained on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  dismissed  the  claim 
for  want  of  jurisdiction.'' 

Jane  X.  Brand  y.  The  United  States,  No.  180,  Am.  and  Br.  Claims  Com., 
treaty  of  May  8,  1871,  Hale's  Report,  18.  See  also  Howard's  Report,  20, 
337,338. 

Elise  Lebret,  a  native  of  France,  presented  to  the  commis- 
sion under  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  France 
of  January  15, 1880,  a  claim  (Ko.  173,  French  docket)  against 
the  United  States  for  the  appropriation  and  destruction  of 
property  by  forces  under  the  command  of  General  Banks  dar- 
ing the  civil  war.  The  agent  of  the  United  States  demurred 
to  the  claim,  on  the  ground  that  it  appeared  by  the  memorial 
that  the  claimant  was  married  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
with  whom  she  owned  in  community  the  property  that  was  de- 
stroyed, and  that  her  nationality  followed  that  of  her  husband. 

The  admitted  facts  in  regard  to  the  claimant's  citizenship 
were  as  follows: 

"  1.  That  the  memorialist,  Elise  Lebret,  was  bom  at  Metz,  department 
of  Moselle,  France,  the  24tb  day  of  March  1809. 

''2.  That  she  was  married  in  tiie  city  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  April  13, 
1841,  to  Pierre  Lebret. 

''3.  That  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  Pierre  Lebret  and  Elise  Lebret 
were  both  citizens  or  sabjeots  of  France. 
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"i.  That  the  said  Pierre  Lebret  ^ras  oaturalized  and  became  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  in  the  year  1846. 

"6.  That  he  died  May  15, 1879. 

''6.  Thi|t  from  the  date  of  his  marriage  until  his  death  he  and  his  wife 
resided  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  residence  of  the  wife  in  the 
United  States  has  continued  to  the  present  time. 

''7.  That  the  said  Elise  Lebret  protested  against  tlie  act  of  her  husband 
in  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  declared  her  intention  to 
remain  a  French  citizen. 

''8.  That  the  said  Elise  Lebret,  the  22d  of  January  1872,  appeared 
before  the  French  consul  at  New  Orleans  and  made  a  declaration  that 
she  intended  to  preserve  her  nationality  as  a  citizen  of  France,  in  con- 
formity to  the  treaties  between  France  and  Germany  of  the  10th  of  May 
and  the  11th  of  June  1871." 

Counsel  for  the  United  States,  in  his  opening  brief,  referred 
to  the  act  of  1855,  afterwards  embodied  in  section  1994  of  the 
Bevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  which  provides  that 
^^  any  woman  who  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  married  to  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  might  herself  be  law- 
fully naturalized,  shall  become  a  citizen;"  and  to  the  case  of 
Kelly  V.  Owen  (7  Wallace,  496),  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  construed  the  statute  of  1855  as  conferring 
upon  a  married  woman  born  in  another  country  all  the  rights 
of  a  citizen  whenever  her  husband  had  been  naturalized  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Special  counsel  for  the  claimant  admitted  that  by  the  law  of 
the  United  StatCH  the  memorialist  was  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  but  contended  that  the  case  should  be  governed  by 
the  law  of  France.  He  quoted  the  nineteenth  article  of  the 
Code  ITapoleon,  which  provides  that  "  a  French  woman  who 
marries  a  foreigner  accepts  the  condition  of  her  husband,"  and 
cited  authorities  to  support  the  position  that  this  arti<^le  was 
to  be  so  construed  as  to  refer  to  the  condition  of  the  husband 
at  the  time  of  marriage,  and  that  no  subsequent  act  of  his  by 
which  his  own  nationality  was  changed  could  affect  the  wife. 
It  was  admitted  that  the  French  authorities  were  divided  upon 
this  question,  some  contending  that  upon  the  marriage  of  a 
French  woman  she  was  bound  not  only  to  accept  the  existing 
nationality  of  the  husband,  but  also  to  accept  any  other  nation- 
ality which  he  might  subsequently  assume.^  But  in  answer  to 
this  contention  counsel  quoted  Stoicesco,  who,  in  his  Etudes 


'  PrndhoD,  Treatiae  on  States  and  Persons,  T.  1,  pp.  126  and  452;  Foeliz 
Droit  International,  T.  1,  p.  93;  Massie  Droit  Comm.,  T.  1,  p.  Ill,  No.  48 j 
M.  Veramhon  in  "Eevne  Pratique,"  T.  8,  p.  50,  et  seq. 
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de  Naturalisation^  p.  278,  denies  the  broad  construction  given 
to  article  19  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  maintains  the  doctrine 
that  the  ^^  change  of  nationality  which  operates  on  the  state 
of  the  woman  by  her  marriage  with  a  man  of  different  nation 
ality  takes  place  the  moment  she  is  married.  This  change  is 
supposed  to  be  effected  through  the  consent  of  the  woman,  and 
the  presumption  is  justifiable,  because  she  knows  the  nation- 
ality of  her  future  husband  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  She 
can  then  judge  whether  the  change  suits  her;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  to  her  consent  a  larger  comprehension.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  woman  would  accept  blindly  in  advance  all 
the  conditions  which  her  husband  might  please  to  take  ui>on 
himself."  Counsel  for  the  claimant  also  referred  to  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Preto,  the  wife  of  a  subject  of  Spain  but  the  daughter 
of  Judge  GrifHth,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Preto,  Mrs. 
Preto  and  her  daughter  returned  to  the  United  States  and 
asserted  a  claim  to  citizenship,  notwithstanding  Mrs.  Preto's 
marriage  to  a  Spanish  subject.  Attorney-General  Bates,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  dated  the  6th  of  August  18(»2, 
sustained  the  claim  of  Mrs.  Preto.  Other  authorities  were 
cited  in  support  of  the  same  position. 

Counsel  for  the  United  States  contended  that  the  only  ques- 
tion before  the  commission  was:  Did  Elise  Lebret  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  the  citizenship  of  her 
husband!  In  the  opening  brief  for  the  United  States  it  was 
claimed  that  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  the  memorialist 
was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  That  point  was  conceded 
by  counsel  for  the  claimant  in  reply.  It  was  only  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  inquire  whether  the  memorialist  was  at  the 
same  time  a  citizen  of  France.  As  there  was  no  reference  in 
the  brief  of  counsel  to  any  provision  of  the  code  of  Prance  on 
the  subject,  counsel  for  the  United  States  assumed  that  no 
such  specific  provision  existed.  As  to  article  12  of  the  Code 
Napoleon,  which  declares  that  a  foreigner  who  marries  a 
Frenchman  accepts  the  condition  of  her  husband,  and  article 
19,  counsel  for  the  United  States  maintained  that  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  code  to  give  unity  to  the  family  in  the  matter  of 
citizenship  and  to  make  the  nationality  of  the  husband 
supreme.  He  declared  that  if  Mrs.  Lebret  did  not  become  an 
American  citizen  by  the  naturalization  of  her  husband,  then 
the  wives  of  all  French  immigrants  to  the  United  States  who 
had  become  American  citizens  since  marriage  were  yet  citizens 
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of  France.  He  quoted  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Cockbutn 
in  his  work  on  Nationality  (p.  211),  in  which  his  lordship  con- 
siders the  provisions  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  maiirtains  that 
^<the  consent  given  by  the  wife  on  marriage  to  exchange  her 
nationality  for  that  of  the  husband  may  be  taken  as  equally  ap- 
plyiug  to  any  nationality  which  he  may  afterwards  acquire  in 
the  place  of  the  former  one.^ 

It  was  further  contended  by  the  counsel  for  the  United 
States  that  the  claimant  had  lost  her  French  citizenship  by 
long  residence  in  the  United  States  without  the  intention  to 
return  to  France.  Article  17  of  the  Code  Napoleon  provides 
that  French  citizenship  shall  be  lost  by  douiicil  in  a  foreign 
country  without  intention  of  returning.  The  record  showed 
that  Mrs.  Lebret  had  been  a  continuous  resident  of  the  United 
States  for  more  than  forty  years.  Upon  these  facts  counsel 
for  the  United  States  contended  that  she  was  residing  in  the 
United  States  without  the  intention  of  returning  to  France. 
In  conclusion;  it  was  maintained  by  the  counsel  for  the  United 
States— 

"  1.  That  the  harden  is  npon  the  memorialist  to  prove  heyond  a  reason- 
able doubt  that  she  is  a  French  citizen. 

"2.  That  by  the  natnraUzation  of  Pierre  Lebret  his  wife  became  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

''3.  That  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  the  views  of  commentators  npon 
that  Code,  do  not  Jnstify  the  conclusion  that  she  is  a  citizen  of  France. 

"4.  That  her  continued  residence  in  this  country  for  forty  years,  and 
under  circumstances  Justifying  the  conclusion  that  she  had  no  intention 
of  returning  to  France,  h  s  subjected  her  to  the  exclusion  from  French 
citizenship  contemplated  by  Article  XVII.  of  the  code. 

"5.  That  the  true  rule  of  construction  is  this:  When  the  treaty  pledges 
compensation  by  France  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  it  relcr^  to  those 
persons  only  whose  citizenship  in  the  United  States  is  not  qualified  or 
compromised  by  allegiance  to  France,  and  that  when  the  treaty  pledges 
compensation  by  the  United  States  to  citizens  of  France  reference  is  made 
to  those  persons  only  who  are  not  only  citizens  of  France,  but  who  are 
also  not  included  among  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

''It  can  not  be  assumed  of  either  government  that  it  intended  to  com- 
pensate persons  whom  it  claims  as  its  own  citizens,  and  that  through  the 
agency  of  another  government." 

The  Marquis  de  Ghambruu,  counsel  for  France,  made  an  oral 
argument  before  the  commission,  in  which  he  supported  the 
following  propositions: 

"Ist.  Article  19  of  the  Code  Napoleon  declares  that  the  French  woman 
who  marries  a  foreigner  accepts  the  condition  of  her  husband.  But  the 
oondiUon  is  his  nationality  at  the  time  of  the  marriage.    No  subseqaent 
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oliange  of  his  Dationality  affects  that  of  the  wife  unless  she  willingly  Joins 
in  the  act,  or  is  naturalized  separately.  (Court  of  Appeals,  Paris,  June  21, 
1818,  S.  18,.  2,358;  Delmolomh,  Zacharise,  226,  228 ;  Yalette  on  Proudhon, 
Note  A,  vol.  5, 126;  Demangeat  on  Foeliz,  T.  1,  page  93 ;  Merlin  Repertoire, 
Stoicesco,  p.  278.) 

''2d.  By  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  an  American  woman  marrying 
an  alien  remained  an  American  woman;  only  her  civil  status  was  changed. 
(Shanks  v,  Dupont  et  at,,  3  Peters,  246;  Opinion  of  Attorney-General  Bates 
in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Preto,  Attorney-General  Opinions,  vol.  10,  p.  321; 
Attorney -General  Taft  in  case  of  Mary  d'Amhrosia,  t^.,  vol.  15,  600.) 

**  3d.  The  act  of  Congress,  Fehruary  10,  1855,  made  no  alteration  in  the 
law  that  marriage  of  an  American  m  oman  to  a  foreigner  did  not  change 
her  nation  alty. 

''And,  further,  the  principles  of  interuational  law  as  estahlished  hy  the 
Mexican  Claims  Commission  do  not  recognize  changes  of  nationality  by 
mere  operation  of  law  on  the  part  of  the  country  where  the  alien  resides. 
(Anderson  and  Thompson  v.  Mexico,  opinion  of  Dr.  Lieber,  umpire. ) 

"4th.  The  United  States  has  never  adhered  to  the  general  rule  of  the 
continental  nations  that  the  nationality  of  the  wife  follows  the  condition 
of  the  husband  at  the  time  of  marriage. 

"  But  has  only  availed  of  that  rule  in  the  reception  of  new  citizens,  not 
admitting  its  force  or  effect  as  to  its  own  citizens. 

"5th.  The  rule  of  naturalization,  in  so  far  as  it  is  public  law  and  as  it 
has  been  generally  held  and  exercised  by  nearly  all  the  continental  nations 
of  Europe,  is  that  it  must  be  actual,  and  by  formal  and  solemn  at  t.  Noth- 
ing short  of  this  will  confer  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  new  nationality, 
and  at  the  same  time  destroy  the  old.  Implied  naturalization  is  not  known 
or  permitted.  (Cockbum  [p.  184]  and  the  French  authorities  already 
quoted.)" 

The  demurrer  of  the  United  States  was  sustained  by  the 
decision  of  all  the  commissioners,  in  a  naked  opinion,  without 
argument  or  reasons.  An  opinion  was  given,  however,  by 
M.  de  Geofroy,  commissioner  for  France,  who  placed  his 
assent  upon  the  ground  that  the  claimant  had  lived  in  the 
United  States  for  more  than  forty  years;  that  she  had  not  indi- 
cated any  disposition  to  return  to  France;  that  she  and  her 
husband  had  accumulated  a  large  estate,  which  had  enjoyed 
the  protection  of  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States;  that 
she  had  not  in  any  manner  contributed  to  the  interests  of 
France,  and  that  her  attachment  to  that  country  was  too  pla- 
tonic  to  justify  France  in  demanding  compensation  for  the 
losses  she  had  sustained. 

The  commissioner  for  the  United  States  submitted  an  opin- 
ion, with  authorities  and  arguments,  in  support  of  the  position 
that  Elise  Lebret  became  an  American  citizen  by  the  natu- 
ralization of  her  husband  in  1846. 
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The  opinion  of  M.  de  Geofroy  was  as  follows: 

''La  reclamation  Lebret  souleve  la  question  de  eavoir  si  nne  femme  peat 
retenir  one  nationality  diff^rente  de  celle  de  son  mari,  non  pas  au  moment 
dn  manage— snr  se  point  Tart.  19  da  code  civil  frangais  est  formel,  et  la 
plnpart  des  legislations  etablissent  aajourdlxai  aveo  Ini  qne  la  femme 
qai  eponse  an  stranger  salt  la  condition  de  son  marl — mais  pins  tard,  si 
celni-ci  veoait  h  acqadrir  nne  nationality  nonvelle  et  imprevae  par  la 
femme  lorsqae  celle-ci  s'est  eDgag^e. 

"  Mon  Honorable  Collogue  est  d'avis  qne  cette  natoralisation  posterienre 
entralne  forcement  celle  de  la  femme,  et  que  les  effets  en  sont  les  m^mes 
poor  elle  que  lorsqu'en  se  mariant  et  en  connaissance  de  cause  elle  a 
accepts  de  snivre  la  condition  de  son  mari.    A  Tappni  de  sa  th^se  il  passe 

d'abord  en  revue  et  compare  h  celle  de  France  les  diverses 
^M  iviiiSII^    legislations  des  Etats-Unis,  de  I'Angleterre,  de  I'ltalie. 

de  la  Rnssie,  de  la  Prusse  et  de  TEspagne.  II  ne  me 
semble  pas  que  les  citations  quMl  en  fournit  soient  toutes  egalement  con- 

cluantes.    La  loi  russe  declare,  il  est  vrai,  la  naturalisa- 

^dBT^^tiR^I^'^^^^^^^^^^''  ™*^*  ^*  loianglaiseestambigUe;  letoxte 
des  lois  prussienne  et  espagnolci  comme  celui  du  code 
francais,  ne  s'applique  clairement  qu'ii  la  condition  du  mari  an  moment 
du  mariage;  seule  la  loi  d'italie  aborde  la  difficult^ 
Dltalie.  mais  ne  la  tranche  qa'^  moitie  et  contre  Topinion  de 

mon  collogue;  lorsqu'elle  dit:  Codice  civile.  Lib.  I, 
Tit.  I,  Artie.  II,  ''la  femme  et  les  enfauts  mineurs  de  celui  qui  a  perdu  la 
nationalite  (italienne)  devieonent  strangers  d  mains  quHU  nUtient  continue 
d  rcsider  dans  le  Boyaume."  Qn'il  s*agisse  de  la  perte  de  la  nationalite  an 
moment  du  manage  on  posterieurement  au  mariage,  la  femme  et  lea  enfanti 
italiens  ne  sont  done  pas  forc^ment  naturalises  h  la  suite  du  p^re;  ils 
peuvent  eviter  de  I'Stre  en  continuant  h  resider  en  Italic;  mais  comme 
d'autre  part  le  Code  italien  ainsi  que  tons  les  antres  impose  4  la  femme 
I'obligation  de  resider  avec  son  mari,  il  s'eusuit  que  la  separation  de 
nationalite  ne  doit  pouvoir  s^etablir  qna'vec  le  consentemeut  de  ce  dernier, 
et  qne  c'est  senlement  une  facilite  qu'on  a  entendu  menager  dans  la  pra- 
tique aux  nombreuses  families  italiennes  qui  emigr^t  h  I'etranger. 

"Quant  h  la  loi  americaine  elle  fournit  des  argu- 
loi  am^rioaine,  serait  ments  dans  les  deux  sens. 

ri^pei^M*^dI  la     "^''    '®  -^"S®  ^^^*®  °^"*  ^^*'  "^**®  United  States 

f^^n:  has  no  law  upon  the  subject  of  American  woman  who 

marry  foreigners,  and  does  not  say  that  they  shall  or 

shall  not  follow  the  nationalty  of  their  husbands.'    Mais  si  sur  ce  point 

comme  bur  beaucoup  d'autres  il  n'y  a  ]  as  de  loi  ecrite  aux  Etats-Unis,  la 

contume  y  consacre,  plus  que  partout  ailleurs,  cela  est  notoire,  le  principe 

de  rindependance  et  des  droits  personnels  de  la  femme ;  non  senlement  il 

y  est  admis  qne  la  femme  am^'ricaine  en  oontractant  maringe  ne  perd  pas 

sa  nationalite  americaine,  mais  encore  le  droit  de  se 

Cranoh'i  Oirouit  Court  naturaliser  de  son  propre  chef  et  sans  le   consente- 

w  nTlT  lu'"  XVI   ™®'^*  *^®  *®^  ™*^^  ^^^  ^*^  reconnu  en  plusieurs  occa- 

B.ei7.  ^  sions.     (Washington   Circuit  Court,   December,  1806; 

MariAnne  Pic ;  New  York  Supreme  Court,  1837,  Priests 

V.  Cnmmings.) 
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"Au  surplus,  la  loi  ou  la  contume  am^ricaine  utile  h  consulter  pour 
IVtude  de  la  question  ne  saurait  pas  plus  que  oelles  d'Angleterre,  d'ltalie 
on  de  Prnsse  faire  antorit^  pour  la  r^soudre,  et  je  Inl  demande  la  permis- 
sion de  la  remarquer  en  passant,  o'est  Perrenr  capltale  de  mon  H'ble  Col- 
legue  de  pr^tendre  en  faire  d^pendre  la  decision  que  nous  sommes  appel^s 
k  rendre  anjourd'hni.  Continuant  h  chercher  ses  prenves  dans  la  legisla- 
tion am^ricaine,  il  invoque  la  loi  qui  r^gle  la  naturalisation  et  au  nom  dn 
priucipe  incontestable  que  cbaque  ^tat  a  le  droit  de  I^gif^rer  souveraine- 
ment  cbez  lui  et  de  determiner  les  conditions  en  vertu  desquelles  on  j 
acqniert  la  nationality,  11  en  conclut  que  du  moment  oil  cette  loi  declare 
que  la  femnie  de  I'^tranger  naturalist  am^ricain  deyient  am^ricaine  la 
d^^cision  est  finale,  et  qu'aucun  Gouvemement  n'a  rien  &  y  voir.  C'est 
r^soudre  la  question  par  la  question.  Un  etat  ne  peut  legif^rer  que  snr 
leH  personnes  qui  lui  appartiennent  et  qn'&  partir  du  moment  oti  elles  Ini 
appartiennent;  or  nous  nous  trouvoos  ici  en  presence  d'un  ressortissant 
frauvais  qui  veut  rester  fran^ais,  appel^s  h  decider  s'il  a  ou  n'a  pas  aliens 
la  quality  de  frauvais.  II  fant  done  connaltre  avant 
lA  loi  flraa^alM  mhU  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  p^^^^  ^^  j^j  |^  ^^j  ftan^aise.    C'est  k  la  loi 

stluut  penonnel'd'nn  ***  ^  ^*  justice  franyaise  seules  que  nous  devons  nous 

r—iftrtiwiit fhtnttii  ^^^rc'^sser  pour  savoir  si  une  franyaise,  si  la  dame  Lebret, 
Loi  Tran^aiae  pu  pin*  ali^ne  ou  conserve  les  droits  de  sa  nationality  d'origine. 

dteuiveqnolMautres.  <«i^  co<le  Napoleon  est  muet  k  cet  ^gard,  et  la  qnes- 
^»I!Irt!^«  thloriM*^  ^^^^  ^^  controvers^e.     Dans  Topinion  de  Jurisconsultes 

pr^oM.  6minente,  Tart.  19  s'applique  seulement  4  la  *  condition ' 

du  mari  connue  lors  du  manage;  il  ne  vise  pas  les 
cbangements  que  cette  con<lition  pourrait  subir  par  suite  des  determina- 
tions posterieures  du  marl,  et  que  la  femme  6tait  dans  Timpossibilite  de 
prevoir  lorsqu'elle  a  donne  son  consentement  an  mariage;  ils  soutiennent 
que  la  natitmalite  est  personnelle  et  ne  peut  ^tre  chang^e  que  par  un  acte 
de  la  volonte  pei'sonnelle  de  Tun  comme  de  I'antre  epoux;  repondant  enfin 
&  Tobjection  tir^e  de  la  situation  anormale  qu'une  separation  de  nationa- 
lite  creerait  dans  la  famille,  lis  assimilent  cette  situation  k  celle  creee  par 
la  difference  de  religion,  par  la  separation  de  biens. 

**  La  conr  Imperiale  de  Douai  s'est  prononoee  dans  ce  sens  dans  Taffaire 
HuupI,  C.  Hauel,  3  aoftt  1858. 

"  'Attendn  en  droit  que  si  aux  termes  de  Tart.  19  du  code  Napoleon  la 
femme  franyaise  perd  cette  qualite  et  suit  la  condition  de  son  mari  en 
eponsant  un  etranger  ]>ar(*e  qu'elle  renonce  alors  volontairement  k  sa 
nationalite,  il  en  est  autremeiit  lorsque  son  muri  acquiert  sa  naturalisa- 
tion en  pays  etranger;  que  dans  ce  cas  I'epouse  franyaise  conserve  la 
qualite  dont  le  fait  personnel  de  son  mari  n'a  pu  la  priver.'    •     *-     • 

"Mais  plus  loin  poursuivant  ses  considerants  lacour  ajoute:  'Attendn 
que  la  femme  Hauel,  nee  en  France  de  parents  franyais,  n'a  jamais  cesse 
d'babiter  la  France  et  d'y  resider,'  *  •  •  distinction  importante  k 
noter  et  qui  semblerait  impliquer  la  condition  citee  plus  bant  dn  code 
italien. 

''LfCs  partisans  de  I'unite  de  nationalite,  all^guent  le  vieuz  principe  qui 
fait  du  mari  le  chef  et  le  representant  unique  de  la  famille,  Tobligation  dn 
domicile  commnn  imposee  k  la  femme,  les  inconveniens  que  preaenterait 
an  point  de  vue  de  la  bonne  harmonie  entre  les  eponz,  de  Fedncatioii  et  de 
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I'avenir  des  enfants  udo  sitaation  aussi  strange  qne  celle  d'nn  p^re  et 
d'une  mere  appartenant  h  deux  nationalit^s  diffeientes  pent  6tre  an  Jonr  en 
guerre  et  ennemies,  etc. ;  ils  ont  euz  aussi  des  arrets  en  lenr  faveur.  (Arr6t 
de  la  chambre  des  requites  du  14  avril  1818.  ArrSt  de  la  conr  de  Metz  dn 
25  aoAt  1826.) 

''On  pent  choisir  entre  les  deux  theories,  et  comme  on  le  voit,  la  lol 
frangaise  laisse  en  doute  le  point  de  droit  et  ne  rdsont  pas  plus  la  difiicuM 
que  la  loi  am^ricaine. 

"De  tontes  ces  legislations  <^galen]ent  inoertaines 

B&ti  Mia"    "     P®'*^®^  tirer  une  doctrine  Internationale  f    Evidem- 

ment  non,  et  je  m'^tonne,  Je  Tavoue,  de  voir  mon 

Hon'ble  Collogue  rechercher  la  loi  publique  \k  oh  il 

^ti«"*iSolB6°*    »*«!  °'®^'^*®  P*^  ^®  ^**^*  particullferee. 

*<qatt^*  "^^  question  ^tant  insoluble  en  droit  c'est  done  'en 

^quite'  que  nous  devons  la  decider  d'apr^s  les  ciroon- 
stances  de  fait. 

''Or  qnelles  sont  ces  circonstancesf 

"  La  femme  Lebret,  d'apr^s  Facte  de  naissance  qui 
Faits.  figure  au  dossier,  est  -^^e  le  25  mars  1809,  k  Alzey,  A6- 

partement  du  Mont-Tonnerre,  proyinces  Rb^naneS;  qui 
faisait  alors  partie  de  1' Empire  fran^ais. 

"Elle  est  venue  anx  Etats-Unis  k  une  ^poqne  ind^termin^e ;  ant^^rieure- 
ment  k  1841  elle  ^talt  ^tablie  h  Bayou  Sara  dans  la  Louisiane  oil  elle  avait 
an  magasin  de  lingerie. 

"Le  13  avril  1841,  elle  ^pousa  h  la  Nouvelle-Orl^ans,  Pierre  Lebret, 
ArauQais,  r^sidant  <^galement  dans  la  Louisiane.  Pierre  Lebret  poss^dait 
5,000  dollars ;  elle  apporta  dans  la  communaut^  la  valeur  de  son  magasin, 
plus  une  somme  de  1,300  dollars.  Imm^diatement  apr^s  son  mariage  elle 
alia  Tiyre  avec  son  mari  sur  la  paroisse  de  West  Feliciana,  oil  le  Sr.  Lebret 
forma  nne  plantation  au  milieu  des  bois,  nommt^e  Fancy  Point. 

"Quatre  mois  aaparaTaut,  c'est-^-dire  le  19  d^cembre  1848,  Lebret  avait 
fait  une  l*"^*  declaration  d'intention  d'adopter  le  nationality  am^ricaine. 
Donnat-il  conuaissance  h  sa  future  de  cette  d^marcbe  si  importante  pour 
Tavenir  du  manage,  on,  appr^hendant  ses  objections,  la  lui  a-t-il  cach^ef 
On  ne  le  dit  pas ;  quoiquMl  en  soit,  aprds  3  ann<^es  r^volues,  le  23  mai  1844, 
il  compieta  sa  naturalisation.    II  est  mort  en  1879  citoyen  am^rioain. 

"Madame  Lebret  affimie  qu'elle  n'a  pas  consent!,  en  ce  qui  la  concemait 
h  la  natural isatioo  de  son  mari ;  qu'elle  a  toujours  protests  de  son  intention 
de  rerter  fran^aise  et  us^  de  tous  les  moyens  en  son  pouvoir  pour  conserver 
sa  nationality  d'origine;  h  cet  effet,  le  22  octobre  1862,  elle  s'est  fait  d6li- 
vrer  par  le  Vice-Consul  de  France  h  Baton  Rouge,  citoyen  am<^ricain  pen  au 
courant  des  r^glements  consulaires  fran^ais,  un  certificat  constatant  qu'elle 
<$tait  *u<^,e  k  Metz,  d^partement  de  la  Moselle,'  et  qu'en  sa  quality  de  fran- 
faise  elle  avait  droit  k  la  protection  du  GouTcmement  fran9ais.  Ce  cer- 
tificat est  incorrect  et  incomplet.  On  voit  que  Tagent  consulaire  le  lui  a 
d^livr^  Bor  sa  simple  declaration  et  sans  qu'elle  lui  ait  montr^  son  acte  de 
naissance.  Elle  craignit  sans  doute,  ti  tort  d'ailleurs,  que  la  constatation 
de  sa  naissanoe  but  on  territoire  n'appartenant  plus  k  la  France  ne  fit 
quelqae  difflonlte  k  la  deiivrance  du  certificate  qui  au  surplus  ne  prouvre 
rien,  ni  pom  ni  oontre  la  nationality. 
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''  Le  23  Janvier  1872,  pour  se  con  former  aux  stipulations  dn  Traits  entre 
la  France  et  TAlIemagne,  la  dame  Lebret  opta  en  favear  de  la  nationality 
frangaise  an  Consulat  de  France  k  la  Nouvelle-Orl^ans. 

"Get  expose  des  falls  donue  lieu  k  pins  d'nne  observation. 

''La  femme  Lebret  a-t  elle  Men  ignore  au  moment  de  son  marlage  lea 
projets  de  son  futnr  marif  Admettons  que  celui-ci  les  lui  ait  d'abord 
cach^;  la  naturalisation  accomplie  elle  V&  certainement  connue;  c'^tait 
apr^s  trois  ans  de  manage,  lorsqne  la  disposition  aux  concessions  mutuelles 
dans  an  Jeune  manage  commence  k  s'amortir;  J  a  d^couverte  d'ailleurs 
d'avoir  6i6  tromp^e  n'^talt  nas  de  nature  k  la  pr^disposer  k  la  condescen- 
dance ;  Facte  de  1844  Ini  fournissait  I'oocasion  de  mani fester  et  de  formnler 
son  opposition.  Elle  Ta  fait,  dit-elle,  et  s'est  exprim^e  fortement  k  ce  si^et 
en  plnsieurs  eirconstances ;  mais  de  simples  propos,  des  objurgations  oon- 
Jngales  rappel^es  an  bout  de  trente  anndes  ne  sont  pas  une  preuve;  on  ne 
pent  admettre  comme  preuve  qu'une  d-marche  legale,  une  protestation  en 
forme;  cette  protestation  la  femme  Lebret  pouvait  la  faire  soit  devant 
Tan  tori  t^  am^ricaine,  soit  an  consnlat  de  France ;  or  ce  n'est  qu*au  haut  de  18 
auB  qu'elle  s'en  avise,  la  2'""  ann^e  de  la  guerre  civile,  lorsque  les  troupes 
f^d^rales  reprennent  possession  de  la  Lonisiane,  que  la  i>lantation  de  Fancy 
Point  est  menac^e  et  que  la  nationality  am^ricaine  de  son  mari,  peut-^tre 
ses  opinions  sndites  peuvent  Ini  procurer  des  d^sagr^ments.  Cette  reven- 
dication  de  la  nationality.  fTan9ai8e  est  un  peu  tardive.  Je  ne  mentionne 
que  pour  m^moire  I'acte  d'option  de  1872;  il  n'est  que  la  consdquence  de 
la  position  prise  en  1862,  c'est  le  caract<^re  de  Tacte  de  1862  qu'il  importe 
surtoiit  d'appr^cier;  or  cet  aete  ne  me  seinble  pas  Si^rienx,  pas  plus  dans  la 
forme  qu'au  fond.  Je  n'y  vols  qu'un  expedient.  II  est  trop  olair  qu'on  a 
assez  volontiers,  sinon  volontairment,  subi  la  nationality  am^ricaine  tant 
que  celle-ci  a  4t^  profitable  et  qn'elle  prdsentait  des  avantages,  et  qn'on  s'est 
souvenu  de  la  nationality  fran^aise  uniquement  lorsqne  la  naturalisation 
am^ricaine  a  am^n^  des  inconv^nients,  et  qn'on  invoque  cette  nationality 
senle  fin  de  prot^ger  le  marl  am^ricain  et  les  biens  de  la  communant^. 

''  Je  ne  voudrais  pas  touciier  k  la  question  de  Fesprit  de  re  tour.  Le  Code 
Civil  fran^ais  acoorde  une  tr^s  large  marge  k  Tesprit  de  retour.  II  fant 
cependent  bien  lui  tracer  une  limite  quelconque  sous  peine  de  d^larer 
vaines  les  dispositions  de  Tart.  17,  mais  c'est  nn  point,  n'en  d^plaise  encore 
k  mon  hon^ble  Collogue,  que  les  cours  fran^aises  seules  ont  quality  pour 
d^finir ;  aussi  tout  en  r^.servant  express^ment  leur  competence  et  sans  que 
cela  puisse  tirer  k  consequence,  me  bomerai-Je  k  remarquer  que  la  reven- 
dication  de  la  nationality  fran^aise  par  la  femme  Lebret  ne  paralt  nulle 
part  acoompagn^e  d'aucune  manifestation  d'intention  de  rentrer  en  France 
ni  avant  1879,  ni  depuis  cette  ^poque  ou  la  mort  de  son  mari  Ta  rendue 
libre.    II  y  a  U  an  fait  dont  11  fant,  au  moins  moralement,  tenir  compte. 

''Je  me  resume: 

*'Dans  I'affaire  qni  nous  est  soumise,  le  point  de  droit  me  semble  impos- 
sible k  etablir.  Les  legislations  etrang^res,  sauf  celles  dltalie,  fournissent 
peu  de  renseignements  utiles;  la  legislation  americaine  se  contredlt;  la 
pretention  de  mon  Collogue  de  decider  uniquement  d'apres  celle-ci  da 
statnt  personnel  d'nn  ressortissant  fran^ais  est  compl^tement  inadmis- 
sible; qaant  &  la  loi  fran^aise  qni  seule  serait  decisive,  elle  ne  se  prononoe 
pas;  par  suite  de  rinsuffisance  des  legislations  particoll^ies  il  n'y  a  pas  do 
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T^gle  intemationale.  C'est  ponrqaoi  laissant  de  e6t6  la  discussion  t1i6oriqne 
et  le  point  de  yue  l^gal  controvera^,  Je  ne  orois  pas  qn'on  pnisse  Jnger 
antrement  qn'en  'eqnit^/  et  nniqnement  d'apr^s  les  oirconstances  de  fait. 
Or  11  me  paratt  infiniment  probable  qne  la  femme  Lebret  en  epousant  son 
mariy  a  oonnn  son  intention  de  se  faire  natnraliser  am^rioain ;  dans  tons 
les  cas,  elle  a  b^n^ficie  darant  de  longnes  aun^es  de  cette  naturalisation ; 
les  int<^rdt8  pour  lesquels  elle  reclame  aigourd'hui  en  sont  le  fhiit ;  tout  en 
invoqaant  la  protection  de  la  France  pour  ces  int^dts  fouci^rement  amM- 
caius,  elle  n'a  manifesto  aacnne  disposition  h  se  rattaoher  d'une  mani^re 
effective  &  la  m^re  patrie  que  depuis  40  ans  elle  n'a  servie  en  aucune 
manit^re,  ni  en  lui  foumissant  des  citoyens  an  cas  oU  elle  a  eu  des  enfants, 
ni  en  contribuant  k  ses  impdts.  Je  ne  la  declare  pas  d6nationalis6e,  je 
n'en  anrais  d'ailleurs  pas  le  droit,  mais  Je  ne  consid^re  pas  la  France 
oomme  tenue  de  prot^ger  ind^finiment  nne  nationality  anssi  platoniqae,  si 
je  puis  ni'exprimer  de  la  sorte,  ni  d'engager  son  action  en  faveur  de  tels 
reasortissants  et  de  tels  int^rSts.  £n  consequence  j'^oarte  la  reclamation 
de  la  dame  Lebret.'' 

Omidonof  Xr  ami>      ^^®  opinion  of  Mr.  Aldis,  the  commissioner 
of  the  United  States,  was  as  follows: 

«TH«  FACTS. 

<a.  Elise  Lebret  was  bom  at  Metz  24th  March  1809. 

''  2.  She  was  married  to  Pierre  Lebret  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  April 
13,  1841. 

'*  3.  It  does  not  appear  when  she  came  to  America,  but  she  was  settled  at 
Bayou  Sara,  Louisiana,  and  had  a  milliDcr's  shop  there  before  she  was 
married — ^before  April  1841. 

"4.  Pierre  Lebret  came  to  America  at  least  as  early  as  1837,  as  he  took 
his  first  step  of  naturalization  on  the  19th  day  of  December  1840:  that  is, 
declared  his  iutention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  he 
must  have  been  three  years  in  the  country  before  he  could  take  that 
first  step. 

"5.  He  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
in  'open  court'  at  West  Feliciana  19  December  1840,  and  took  the  second 
step  perfecting  his  naturalization  on  the  23d  May  1844. 

''It  thus  appears  that  he  made  his  declaration  of  his  intention  to  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  December  19, 1840,  four  months  before  Ma  mar- 
riage to  the  memorialist  on  the  13th  April  1841.  She  doubtless  knew  that 
he  had  made  such  declaration  of  intention  when  she  married  him,  and  her 
statement  in  her  amended  memorial  that  'when  she  married  him  he  had 
never  taken  any  steps  to  naturalize '  is  shown  by  the  record  to  be  untrue. 

•'6.  Pierre  Lebret  died  May  15,  1879. 

"7.  From  the  time  they  came  to  America  (between  1837  and  1840)  up  to 
the  present  time  (1882)  they  have  for  forty-five  years  resided  in  America; 
have  never  returned  to  France  or  shown  any  intention  to  return  there; 
have  bought  and  owned  two  plantations,  viz:  Fancy  Point,  of  500  acres  of 
improved  land,  and  Mulberry  Hill,  two  or  three  miles  from  Port  Hudson, 
and  kept  the  largest  wood-yard  on  the  Mississippi  zlYer.    Since  the  death 
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of  Pierre  Lebret,  about  three  years  ago,  she  has  continued  to  live  in 
America  and  has  not  expressed  any  intention  of  returning  to  France. 

''8.  That  memorialist  claims  that  she  objected  to  Lebrrt's  getting 
naturalized,  and  told  him  she  w  uld  remain  French.  On  the  25th  October, 
1862,  she  claimed  to  be  a  French  citizen  before  the  French  vice-consul  at 
Baton  Rouge,  and  on  the  22d  January,  1872,  she  so  claimed  again  before 
the  French  consul  at  New  Orleans. 

**  Elise  Lebret  claims  that  she  is  a  French  citizen.  If  upon  these  facts 
she  is  not  a  French  citizen  we  must  dismiss  her  claim. 

"I. 

''It  is  the  right  of  every  nation  to  prescribe  by  law  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions upon  which,  and  the  rules  and  forms  of  proceedings  through  which 
f<ireigners  may  become  its  citizens.  These  are  the  laws  of  natnrali  ration. 
It  is  essential  to  the  indei^endenoe  and  sovereignty  of  a  State  that  its  right 
to  determine  for  itself  how  foreigners  may  become  its  citizens  shall  be 
held  sacred,  and  shall  not  be  questioned  by  any  other  State.'     •    •    • 

"In  the  celebrated  case  of  Bauffremont- Bihesco  (cited  in  Morse,  PP*88, 
89, 90),  it  was  decided  that  'when  naturalization  is  conferred  upon  a  for* 
eigner  it  is  an  act  of  sovereign  authority,  and  no  other  government  has 
the  ri;;ht  to  discuss  its  validity  or  to  modify  its  effects.  It  is  immaterial 
whether  the  naturalization  is  conferred  by  general  laws  or  by  special  act 
of  naturalization;  if  it  be  a  legal  naturalization,  it  is  enough.  It  is  the 
act  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State,  and  can  not  be  questioned  else- 
where.' 

''  The  reasons  upon  which  this  settled  rule  of  international  law  is  founded 
are  obvious.  Citizenship,  in  all  republics  and  constitutional  monarchies, 
is  the  primary  source  of  political  power.  •  •  *  The  citizens  choose 
directly  or  indirectly  the  president  of  the  republic,  the  emperor  (as  in  the 
plebiscites  in  France),  and  the  great  officials  of  the  State.  •  •  •  Aliens 
are  never  allowed  to  share  in  these  great  privileges.  Hence  it  is  essential 
to  the  independence,  sovereignty,  and  equality  of  each  state  that  it  shall 
determine  for  itself  exclusively,  and  free  from  all  foreign  interferenoe, 
who  are  its  citizens  and  who  are  not. 

''  Hence  its  decisions  on  this  subject — its  laws — are  binding  on  all  who 
reside  in  its  territory  and  are  subject  to  its  jurisdiction ;  and,  in  this  respeotf 
are  held  binding  anrl  are  respected  and  not  disputed  by  other  States. 
Such  laws  do  not  operate  exterri  tori  ally.  The  naturalization  laws  of  the 
United  States  do  not  operate  within  the  territory  of  France  upon  persons 
resident  in  France,  except  so  fjir  as  they  are  in  harmony  with  and  are 
recognized  by  French  law.  The  naturalization  laws  of  France,  like  the 
civil  code  of  France,  do  not  operate  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  upon  persons  resident  in  the  United  States,  except  so  far  as  they 
are  in  harmony  with  and  are  recognized  by  American  law.  •  •  »  The 
United  States  has  the  right  to  enact  a  law  that  the  nationality  of  the  wife 
must  follow  that  of  her  husband  as  well  afUr  as  at  the  titne  of  marriage 
if  it  deems  such  law  wise  and  well  founded  in  public  policy.    •    •    • 


1  Citing  Dana*s  Wheaton,  142,  note  to  $  85 ;  Halleck  on  Int.  Law,  697,  i  4 ; 
Mozse  on  Citizenship,  36^  $  42,  and  p.  60. 
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"II. 
''thb  law  of  the  united  states. 

''Tbe  United  States,  in  the  exercise  of  its  sovereign  right  to  make  snch 
natnrulization  laws  as  it  deems  best,  has  enacted  that  if  a  man  aji^  mar^ 
riage  Itecomes  by  naturalization  an  American  citizen,  his  wife  thereby  also 
becomes  an  American  citizen  with&ut  her  ooment  and  without  applying  far 
Ittters  of  fiaturalization, 

''This  law  is  binding  on  all  who  are  residents  of  the  territory  and  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.     •    •    • 

*'  The  cases  referred  to  by  claimant's  counsel  were  decided,  one  (Marianne 
Pie)  in  1806,  the  other  (of  Priest  r.  Cummings,  16  Wend.  617)  in  1837, 
long  before  (he  act  of  Congress  of  1855  was  enacted.  They  have  no  bear- 
ing npon  the  qnestion  now  under  consideration.  The  act  of  1865  snper- 
setleH  the  proceedings  there  had. 

"The  United  States  statute  stands  upon  the  ground  of  puhlio  policy,  not 
on  the  ground  of  the  wife^s  consent,  *  *  *  She  may  object  to  his 
natnralizution  and  protest  ever  so  formally  that  she  will  not  become  an 
American  citizen,  that  she  will  remain  a  French  citizen;  it  makes  no 
diifeience.  The  law,  founded  on  a  wise  public  policy,  requires  her 
nationality  to  be  the  same  as  her  husband's,  and  she  becomes  by  operation 
of  law  an  American  citizen. 

'<  There  is  reason  for  a  distinction  between  men  and  women  as  to 
requiring  their  consent  for  beconiing  citizens.  Men  exercise  political 
powers  and  privileges,  and  can  vote  and  hold  office,  and  are  liable  for 
military  service.  Women  have  no  such  powers  and  liabilities.  By 
naturalization  they  get  little  or  nothing,  for,  by  the  modem  laws  of  nearly 
all  civilized  States,  women  enjoy  all,  or  nearly  all  ciril  rights,  whether 
naturalized  or  not.  But  to  make  men  citizens  without  their  consent  might 
oblige  them  to  bear  arms  against  their  native  land,  though  such  service 
would  be  revolting  to  their  principles,  sentiments,  and  sympathies. 
Neither  the  State  they  live  in  nor  their  native  State  would  desire  or  toler- 
ate such  service. 

"The  wisdom  of  such  a  law  as  to  married  women,  and  even  the  necessity 
of  it  for  the  United  States,  are  apparent. 

''1.  There  are  about  six  million  of  foreign-bom  persons  in  the  United 
States,  and  probably  about  half  a  million  of  foreign-bora  married  women, 
whose  hnsbands  have  become  United  States  citizens  a/<<T  marriage.  To 
treat  these  married  women  as  foreigners  would  be  a  great  wrong  to  them. 
The  vast  majority  intend  to  follow  the  nationality  of  their  husbands — to 
make  their  home  in  America  and  become  American  citizens.  They  gladly 
consent — not  one  in  a  thousand  objects — to  following  the  nationality  of 
their  hnsbands.  The  law,  in  presuming  their  consent,  presumes  in  almost 
all  cases  according  to  the  real  fact.  To  presume  to  the  contrary  would  be 
unjust  and  against  tlie  fact. 

"2.  The  intimate  relation,  the  mutual  affection,  the  common  sympathies, 
the  family,  the  education  of  the  children  in  allegiance,  fidelity,  and  love 
to  the  government,  the  common  pecuniary  interests,  the  obligation  to  live 
with  each  other  as  long  as  life  lasts,  and  the  tranqnility  and  harmony  of 
domestic  life,  all  lequire  that  husband  and  wife  should  be  of  the  same 
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nationality.  These  reasons,  derived  ft-om  the  intimate  relation  of  the  hus- 
band and  wife,  are  expressed  with  great  force  and.  beauty  by  Mr.  Yanun- 
bon,  an  advocate  of  Lyons,  as  cited  by  Stoicesco,  p.  280.    *    •    • 

''  3.  Many  and  serious  difficulties  would  arise  from  the  contrary  doctrine. 
If  the  husband  is  American  and  the  wife  foreign,  in  cafie  of  war  between 
their  countries  she  would  be  deemed  to  be  an  enemy,  might  be  an  object 
of  suspicion,  could  reside  here  only  by  permission,  and  might  be  ordered  to 
leave  the  country.  The  family  might  be  broken  up.  Dower  is  regulated 
by  the  laws  of  the  different  States  and  not  by  the  United  States  law.  In 
several  of  the  States  aliens  can  not  hold  lands.  If  the  widow  be  an  alien 
and  her  husband  a  citizen,  can  she  hold  dower  or  the  homestead f  If  the 
father  be  a  citizen  and  the  mother  an  alien,  and  there  are  minor  children, 
perhaps  bom  abroad,  whose  nationality  do  the  children  takef    •     •    • 

"4.  It  is  important  both  for  the  governments  and  for  citizens  that  there 
should  be  a  plain  rule  by  which  it  can  easily  be  determined  who  are  citi- 
zens and  who  are  not. 

''  Marriage  is  a  fact  easily  ascertained  and  rarely  in  doubt  or  dispute.  If 
the  rule  is,  that  the  wife  is  always  of  the  nationality  of  her  husband,  then 
States  and  citizens  have  a  rule  free  from  doubt.  But  if  the  other  theory 
is  adopted,  that  if  the  husband  after  marriage  change  his  citizenship  it 
does  not  affect  the  nationality  of  the  wife  unless  she  consents  to  the 
change,  then  her  citizenship  becomes  uncertain.     •    •    • 

''There  is  no  law  in  any  country  directing  how  her  consent  may  be 
proved.  There  is  no  rule  of  international  law  on  the  subject.  *  •  * 
In  the  absence  of  all  positive  law  nothing  can  be  more  vague  and  indefi- 
nite than  proof  of  consent.    •    •    ♦ 

"in. 

*'Bnt  whether  these  reasons  are  good  or  not  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  adopt  such  laws  of  naturalization  and  such  mode  of  proceeding 
under  them  as  it  sees  fit  can  not  be  questioned  by  any  other  state  or  tri- 
bunal.   ♦    *    * 

''The  civil  code  of  France  provides,  $12:  'An  alien  woman  who  shall 
have  married  a  Frenchman  shall  follow  the  condition  of  her  husband.' 
Hence,  if  an  American  woman  marries  a  Frenchman  she  becomes  l!>ench. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  her  to  take  out  letters  of  naturalization.  She 
becomes  French  by  marriage.  The  code  says  nothing  about  her  contenU 
By  French  law,  as  held  by  some  writers  and  courts,  her  consent  is  pre- 
sumed. Even  if  in  fact  she  does  not  consent,  but  protests  most  solemnly 
that  she  will  not  become  French  but  will  remain  American,  her  protest  is 
of  no  avail.  Stoicesco  (p.  325,  sec.  IV.)  says:  'C'est  done  en  vain  que  la 
femme  ^trang(*re  qui  dpouse  un  Frangais  deolarerait  vonloir  conserver  sa 
nationaIit<5  d'origine.  Cette  effet  du  mariage  se  produit  non  obstant  tonte 
stipulation  contraire  de  la  part  de  la  future  Spouse,'  etc.  She  is  presumed 
to  consent  though  she  refuses  to  consent,  and  becomes  French.    •     •    • 

"  Let  us  suppose  now  that  in  the  case  of  an  American  woman  who  has 
married  a  Frenchman  and  resides  in  France,  the  United  State  should  say 
that  the  law  of  the  French  code  is  unreasonable;  that  she  can  not  become 
French  unless  her  consent  is  shown  and  that  onghtnottobej>rM«med,  but 
should  positively  appear  from  letters  of  naturalization  applied  for  and 
issued  to  her.  What  anHwer  would  France  give  to  such  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  United  Stotesf 
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''  She  would  say :  '  France  enacts  its  own  laws  of  naturalization  to  suit 
itself  and  they  bind  all  who  reside  in  France.  Yoa  have  no  right  to  qnes- 
tion  them  or  to  interfere  with  their  operation  upon  persons  who  reside  in 
France,  and  who  by  their  operations  are  French  citizens.  Yon  say  the 
consent  of  the  American  wife  to  become  French  ought  not  to  be  presumed, 
and  that  she  should  be  held  to  remain  American  until  she  applies  for  and 
obtains  letters  of  naturalization.  That  is  a  matter  for  France  to  settle 
exclusively.  France  will  not  permit  yon  or  any  foreign  State  to  interfere 
in  the  matter,  so  long  as  the  wife  remains  on  French  soU  and  is  a  French 
citizen  by  French  law.' 

''  Such  an  answer  would  be  sustained  by  public  law.  It  is  the  exact 
answer  the  United  States  gives  to  France  in  this  case  of  Elise  Lebret. 

"IV. 

''two  objections  are  made  to  the  AMERICAN  LAW. 

''  1.  The  woman  can  not  be  made  an  American  citizen  without  her  con* 
sent.    That  Ifif  public  law  her  consent  is  necessary  to  her  naturalization. 

''2.  That  consent  can  be  shown  only  by  her  applying  for  and  taking 
letters  of  naturalization. 

"THE  PUBLIC  LAW. 

"  I  will  now  proceed  to  show  that  by  public  law,  by  the  practice  of 
nearly  all  civilized  states,  the  consent  of  the  wife  is  not  necessary  for  her 
naturalization,  but  that  ^  the  husband  after  marriage  change  hia  natianalHy 
the  wife's  nationality  follows  his  wholly  irrespective  of  her  consent,    »    •    • 

"  1.  The  United  States  of  America. 

"  Such  is  its  law.    Nothing  more  need  be  said. 

"2.  Great  Britain. 

"  By  the  act  of  Parliament  of  May  12,  1870  (For.  Rel.  1873,  p.  1252, 
sec.  10),  it  is  enacted  that '  A  married  woman  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  sub- 
ject of  the  State  of  which  her  husband  is  for  the  time  being  a  subject.' 
There  is  no  ambiguity  in  these  words.  They  plainly  show  that  her  na- 
tionality follows  her  husband  whether  she  consents  or  not.  This  law  was 
adopted  after  a  most  thorough  and  profound  examination  of  the  subject 
by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Queen,  and  upon  its  recommendation. 
The  commission  embraced  the  highest  authorities  and  most  distinguished 
writers  of  England  upon  public  law;  such  men  as  Lord  Clarendon,  PhiUi- 
more,  Twiss,  Roundell  Palmer,  and  Vernon  Harcourt.  (For.  Rel.  1873, 
p.  1242.)     •    •    • 

"The  report  of  this  commission  and  the  act  of  Parliament  adopting  it, 
I  deem  the  most  recent  and  the  highest  authority  on  this  question  of  inter- 
national law.  But  before  this  time  Mr.  Phillimore  (vol.  1,  p.  350)  had 
adopted  the  same  view  of  the  public  law  and  cited  Foelix  to  the  same 
point.  And  Chief  Justice  Cockburu  concludes  that '  the  nationality  of  a 
married  woman  should  always  follow  that  of  the  husband,  whether  orig- 
inal or  acquired.'    (Cookbnm  on  Nationality,  p.  216.) 

"3.  Italy. 

"  The  new  and  revised  code  of  Italy  of  January  1, 1866^  #  •  •  pj^. 
vides  (For.  Bel.  1873,  p.  1291,  C.  II.  sees.  2,  3): 

*'l8t.  That  the  Italian  loses  his  citizenship  by  naturalization  in  a  for- 
eign country. 
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"2d.  'The  wife  and  minor  children  of  one  who  has  lost  his  citizenship 
become  aliens,  unless  they  have  continued  to  reside  within  the  realm.' 

''  Hence  their  consent  is  of  no  accoant.  The  natnralization  of  the  hus- 
band abroad  makes  them  aliens  unless  they  continue  to  Zive  tn /toly. .   *    *    • 

''In  my  judgment  this  is  the  law  of  France.  Every  decision  up  to  this 
time  of  a  French  court  has  been  where  the  married  woman  has  continued 
to  live  in  Fiance.  Such  is  the  case  in  Dalloz,  to  which  I  have  been 
referred. 

"4.  Russia. 

"The  words  of  the  Russian  law  are  (For.  Rel.  1873,  p.  1288,  J  17) :  'For- 
eign women  marrying  Russian  subjects,  and  the  wives  of  foreigners  toko 
have  become  Russian  subjects  are  admitted  as  Russian  subjects  without 
taking  oath  of  allegiance.'    •     •     • 

"  Another  provision  of  the  Russian  law  shows  the  same  principle,  viz 
(For.  Rel.  1873,  p.  1288) :  '  Foreign  married  women  can  not  become  Russian 
subjects  without  their  husbands.' 

"It  is  the  husband's  consent,  not  the  wife's,  that  governs. 

"The  Russian  law  is  in  substance  the  same  as  the  United  States  law, 
viz,  that  if  a  foreigner  becomes  naturalized  his  wife's  nationality  follows 
his  without  applying  for  letters  of  naturalization. 

"6.  Prussia. 

"  An  alien  woman  by  marriage  with  a  Prussian  becomes  Prussian,  and 
a  Prussian  woman  by  marriage  with  a  foreigner  loses  her  nationality. 
Nothing  is  said  as  to  her  consent.  Nothing  as  to  the  effect  of  a  change  of 
nationality  after  marriage,  and  I  can  not  find  any  German  decision  upon 
the  question.  But  when  we  reflect  upon  the  vast  number  of  German  emi- 
grants who  bring  their  wives  to  the  United  States  and  afterwards  become 
naturalized,  we  can  not  doubt  but  that  Prussia  must  regard  them  as  Ameri- 
can citizens.  So,  too,  the  provision  of  the  Prussian  law  that  in  time  of 
peace  a  Prussian,  upon  request,  is  entitled  to  '  a  discharge  from  his  Prus- 
sian citizenship,'  and  that  such  discharge  comprehends  the  wife  and  minor 
children,  unless  special  exception  is  made,  indicates  that  the  general 
doctrine  of  Prussian  law  is  that  the  wife's  nationality  follows  the 
husband's. 

"6.  Spain. 

"The  royal  decree  of  1852  is  in  these  words  (For.  Rel.  1873,  p.  1292): 
'A  Spanish  woman  married  to  an  alien  is  an  alien.' 

"The  language  is  general;  does  not  limit  the  change  of  nationality  to 
the  time  of  the  marriage,  but  rather  conveys  the  same  idea  as  the  American 
and  English  statutes,  viz,  that  a  Spanish  woman  '  who  is  in  a  state  of 
marriage  with  an  alien '  is  an  alien.  Neither  consent  nor  residence  in  the 
foreign  country  is  necessary. 

"7.  In  France,  Belgium,  and  in  most  of  the  other  states  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  a  native  woman  who  marries  a  foreigner  follows  the  nation- 
ality of  the  husband,  and  a  foreign  woman  who  marries  a  citizen  becomes 
a  citizen.    •    *    * 

"  The  argument  on  behalf  of  the  claimant,  that  the  law  of  the  United 
States  must  be  held  invalid  by  international  law,  because  the  wife's  con- 
sent is  necessary  to  her  change  of  citizenship  after  marriage,  is  fully 
answered  by  the  practice  and  laws  of  the  great  powers.    Indeed,  this 
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legislation  of  the  great  civilized  States  of  the  world  establishes  the  doc- 
trine that  by  public  law  the  consent  of  the  wife  is  not  necessary,  and  that 
such  laws  of  naturalization  are  valid,  biad  all  subject  to  their  Jurisdiction, 
and  are  to  be  respected  by  all  other  States. 

''  It  may  be  added  that  no  State  in  the  world  has  ever  declared  bjf 
express  legislation  that  the  wife's  consent  is  necessary.    •    •    « 

'•THE  LAW  OP  FBANCE. 

"  It  is  urged  for  claimant  that  she  is  a  citizen  by  the  law  of  France,  and 
that  the  law  of  France  must  be  held  paramount  in  determining  her  citi- 
zenship, even  thoagh  she  resides  and  has  for  forty  years  permanently 
resided  in  the  United  States  and  by  United  States  law  has  become  without 
her  consent  a  United  States  citizen.  This  obliges  us  to  investigate  the 
law  of  France. 

"  Tho  Civil  Code,  eh.  1,  $  12,  of  civil  rights,  says :  'An  alien  woman  who 
shall  have  married  a  Frenchman  shall  follow  the  condition  of  her  hus- 
band;' and  section  19  says:  'A  French  woman  who  shall  marry  an  alien 
shall  follow  the  condition  of  her  husband.' 

"  It  is  argued  that  these  provisions  of  the  code  apply  only  to  the  change 
of  nationality  effected  at  the  time  of  marriage ;  that  the  wife's  consent  is 
presumed  from  her  act  of  marriage ;  and  that  the  husband's  naturalization 
in  another  country  after  marriage  does  not  affect  or  change  her  citizenship ; 
and  thus,  that  Pierre  and  Elise  Lebret  being  French  by  birth  and  at  mar- 
riage, his  subsequent  naturalization  could  not  change  her  citizenship,  and 
her  French  citizenship  would  continue  until  she  by  her  own  actor  consent 
should  change  it. 

"a.  The  civil  code  of  France  enacts  that  the  wife's  nationality  must  fol- 
low that  of  her  husband  at  the  time  of  marriage.  It  is  silent  as  to  whether 
her  nationality  must  follow  her  husband's  if  he  change  his  nationality 
after  marriage. 

"  b.  There  has  not  been  any  legislation  on  the  point  since  the  code  was 
adopted. 

*'c.  The  cour  de  cassation  has  not  decided  the  question. 

''The  words  of  the  code  will  be  open  to  contrary  constructions  until  the 
question  is  settled  in  France  by  express  legislation  or  by  the  decision  of 
the  cour  de  cassation.  In  the  absence  of  such  legislation  and  decision  we 
are  obliged  to  consult  the  opinions  of  eminent  French  writers.  They  are 
very  conflicting. 

"  Fcelix,  Proudhon,  Mass6,  Zachariw,  Maillin  de  Chassat,  and  Varambon 
in  1859,  are  referred  to  as  sustaining  the  doctrine  that  the  wife's  nation- 
ality always  follows  the  husband's. 

"On  the  other  hand,  Demangeat  in  his  notes  on  FobHx,  Yalette,  Demo- 
lombe,  Demante,  Aubry  et  Ran,  and  Stoicesco,  pp.  278,  279,  are  cited  as 
sustaining  the  contrary  doctrine.  Stoicesco  presents  his  view  of  the 
result  of  these  conflicting  opinions  thus:  'Les  arguments  de  premier 
systttme  sont  assurement  tr^s  graves,  et  les  noms  des  partisans  de  ce 
systeme  sont  de  ceux  qui  font  autorit^  dans  la  science.  Neanmoins  ce 
systeme  n'a  pas  prevalu  et  la  mi^orit6  des  auteurs,  de  meme  que  la  juris- 
prudence se  rattachent  au  systeme  contraire.' 
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''Conflicting  decisions  of  inferior  courts  are  cited  by  Demolombe  and 
Demangeat.  The  decision  in  Dalloz  of  the  cour  imperial  of  douai  of 
August  8,  1858,  is  only  in  a  case  where  the  wife  always  lived  in  France 
('n'a  jamais  cess^  d'habiter  la  France^),  and  when  the  onl^'^  question  was 
whether  in  such  case  French  courts  had  Jurisdiction  over  her.  There  is 
a  long  note  to  that  case  which  says:  'La  question  est  controvers^e.' 

"  But  I  respectfully  insist  that  the  reason  for  the  provisions  in  the  code 
that  if  a  foreign  woman  marry  a  Frenchman  she  becomes  French,  and  if  a 
French  woman  marry  an  alien  she  becomes  an  alien — the  rea^oa  stands  on 
the  same  grounds  of  puiblio  policy  as  do  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  of 
England,  and  of  the  other  States  already  named,  and  does  not  stand  on 
the  ground  of  'consent.'  For  in  such  cases  under  the  code  the  wife's 
change  of  nationality  is  the  result^  the  legal  result,  of  her  marriage.  She 
may  object  ever  so  strongly  to  this  legal  result  of  her  marriage;  she  may 
insist  that  she  will  remain  a  citizen  of  her  native  State  and  will  not  consent 
to  a  change  of  nationality,  but  her  protests  are  all  in  vain.    •    •    • 

"Now  this  same  reason  of  public  policy  operates  with  the  same  force 
after  marriage  as  at  the  time  of  marriage.  If  oofieent  should  be  neoessary 
qfter  marriage  to  change  the  wife's  nationality,  why  not  equally  necessary 
at  marriage f  Doubtless,  if  women  were  free  to  object,  as  many  would 
object  to  the  change  at  marriage  as  after. 

"  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  settled  French  law  that  would  make  the 
claimant  a  French  citizen,  even  if  she  had  returned  to  France,  but  had 
not  complied  with  the  provisions  of  art.  19^  still  less  while  she  resides 
here  and  shows  no  intent  to  return  to  France.     *    •    « 

"VL 

"Nor  is  it  necessary  for  her  to  have  applied  for  and  have  taken  out  let- 
ters of  naturalization. 

"  1.  This  is  expressly  decided  in  Kelly  v.  Owen  (7  Wall.  496).  Marriage 
is  in  lien  of  letters  of  naturalization. 

"2.  In  France,  marriage  of  a  foreign  woman  to  a  French  citizen  makes 
her  French  without  any  application  to  be  naturalized.  Marriage  haa  the 
same  effect  as  letters  of  naturalization. 

"3.  In  all  the  states  of  Europe,  where  marriage  changes  the  nationalityi 
it  is  expressly  declared  that  the  married  woman  need  not  apply  for  letters 
of  naturalization  or  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  (For.  Bel.  1873,  Russia^ 
p.  1288.)    The  marriage  is  enough. 

"The  law  on  this  point  is  well  stated  by  Stoicesco,  p.  211.    He  says: 

'"En  prenant  le  mot  "naturalisation''  dans  nne  aoception  large,  nous 
allons  recherche  quels  sont  les  autres  moyens  par  lesquels  les  strangers 
ponvaient  devenir  Frangais.  Eh  bien,  nous  recontrous  b.  cet  dgard  trois 
autres  modes  qui  op^raient  dans  la  condition  des  ^tran^ers  le  meme  change' 
ment  que  les  lettres  de  naturalit4.  Ce  sont;  le  mariage,  les  trait^s,  et  I'an- 
nexion  d'un  territoire  dtranger  h,  la  France.' 

"5.  The  law  of  the  United  States  is  as  supreme  and  paramonnt  to  all 
others  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  to  be  naturalized  as  to  the  terms 
and  condition  of  naturalization. 

"  Elise  Lebret  by  marriage  iH  Just  as  much  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
as  if  she  had  taken  out  letters  of  naturalization. 
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"VII. 

"CONFLICT  OP  LAWS. 

"If  we  admit  that  there  is  a  oonflict  of  laws  in  this  case,  that  she  la 
American  by  American  law  and  French  by  French  law,  then  the  rnle  of 
decision  is,  that  she  is  deemed  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  country  in  which  she 
has  her  domicile;  that  is,  the  United  States. 

"  The  authoritiee  of  international  law  support  this  rule.   • 

"Blnntschli  Int.  Law,  sec.  394  (cited  by  Morse,  p.  160),  says:  'Certain 
persons  may  in  rare  instances  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  two  different 
states.  In  case  of  conflict  the  preference  will  be  given  to  the  state  in 
which  the  individual  or  family  in  qnestion  have  their  domicile;  their 
rights  in  the  States  where  they  do  not  reside  will  be  considered  as  sus- 
pended.' 

"  Twiss  Laws  of  Nations,  pp.  231, 232 :  'According  to  the  law  of  nations, 
when  the  national  character  of  an  individual  is  to  be  ascertained  the  first 
question  is,  in  what  territory  does  he  reside.  If  he  reside  there  perma- 
nently he  is  regarded  as  adhering  to  the  nation  to  which  the  territory 
belongs  and  to  be  a  member  of  the  political  body  settled  there.' 

"In  case  of  conflict  of  laws,  as  neither  country  can  claim  superiority  over 
the  other,  the  only  reasonable  way  of  settling  the  difficulty  is  to  hold  him 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  country  where  he  resides.  The  British  act  of 
1870  and  the  Italian  code  of  1866  recognize  residence  as  the  turning  point 
in  such  cases.  In  Alexander  v.  The  United  States,  No.  45,  before  the 
British  and  American  Claims  Commission  (Hale's  Rep.  pp.  15, 16),  where 
the  claimant  was  by  British  law  a  British  subject  and  by  American  law  an 
American  citizen,  it  was  held  thatliis  claim  as  a  British  subject  could  not 
be  allowed,  for  that  would  be  giving  the  laws  of  one  country  (Great 
Britain)  superiority  over  the  laws  of  the  other  (the  United  States).  See 
the  opinion  of  Judge  Frazier,  in  which  Count  Corti  concurred. 

"VIIL 

"The  British  and  American  Claims  Commission  held  in  Bowie  v.  The 
United  States,  in  Calderwood  v.  The  United  States,  and  in  Tooraen  v. 
the  same  (see  Hale's  Rep.  p.  17)  that  the  national  character  of  a  married 
woman  is  governed  by  that  of  her  husband  in  all  cases.  In  this  decision 
the  commi»8ioner8  all  agreed.  See  also  the  case  of  Jane  L.  Brand,  No.  180 
(Hale's  Rep.  pp.  18,  19),  where  it  was  held  that  the  national  character  of 
a  married  woman  was  in  all  cases  determined  by  that  of  her  husband,  and 
continned  on  the  death  of  the  husband;  'That  this  doctrine  had  always 
prevailed  in  Great  Britain,  as  elsewhere,  where  the  domicile  of  the  wife 
had  continued  to  be  that  of  the  husband's  nationality.' 

"IX. 

"I  have  considered  this  case  thus  far  solely  in  the  aspect  of  public  law. 

"EQUITY  AND  JUSTICE. 

"  The  husband  has  declared  his  intention  to  become  an  American  citizen 
four  months  before  the  marriage,  and  she  must  have  known  it  before 
marriage.    They  have  lived  in  this  country  forty-five  (45)  years.    Before 
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marriage  she  had,  as  she  says,  $1,300  in  money  and  a  millinery  shop  at 
Bayou  Sara.  They  aeonmulated  a  large  property,  owned  two  large  planta- 
tions on  the  Mississippi,  and  the  largest  wood  yard  on  the  river.  They 
have  never  returned  to  France,  and  have  never  shown  the  least  intention 
of  returning  there;  have  never  oontribnted  anything  to  aid  France  in 
peace  or  war.  Her  husband  has  been  dead  three  years.  She  is  seventy- 
three  (73)  years  old,  and  all  her  interests  and  relatives  appear  to  be  in  this 
country.  She  does  not  pretend  that  she  thinks  of  going  back  to  France. 
She  did  not  claim  to  be  a  French  citizen  (or  at  least  no  proof  of  it  but  her 
alleged  verbal  declarations — the  most  worthless  and  dangerous  kind  of 
proof),  till  twenty-one  (21)  years  after  marriage,  in  October  1862,  when  the 
war  was  raging  in  their  vicinity,  and  it  was  convenient  for  her  interests 
to  claim  to  be  a  French  citizen,  as  her  husband  was  naturalized  and  was 
American. 

"I  can  not  see  that  there  is  any  equity  or  Justice  in  calling  her  French. 
She  is  really  an  American  citizen  and  nobody  can  believe  she  will  ever 
return  to  France. 

''In  my  Judgment  the  claim  should  be  dismissed.'' 

4.  Citizenship  of  Children. 

Oscar  Chopin  presented  a  memorial  in  behalf 
Chopin's  Case,  of  himself  and  three  other  persons,  all  children 
and  heirs  at  law  of  Jean  Baptiste  Chopin,  who 
was  a  French  citizen  and  a  resident  of  Louisiana,  where  he  died 
in  1870.  Subsequently  counsel  for  the  French  Republic  with- 
drew so  much  of  the  claim  as  represented  the  interest  of  one 
of  the  four  children,  Jean  Baptiste  Chopin,  who,  as  it  ap- 
peared, had  married  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  and  the 
situation  was  further  changed  by  the  demise  of  the  memo- 
rialist, Oscar  Chopin,  who  died  leaving  as  his  heirs  at  law  a 
widow  and  five  minor  children.  These  children  were  born  in 
the  United  States,  as  also  were  Oscar  Chopin  and  the  three 
other  children  of  Jean  Baptiste  Chopin,  but  it  was  shown  that 
the  latter's  children  had  visited  France  and  had  resided  there 
for  brief  periods,  while  no  such  thing  was  shown  as  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Oscar  Chopin,  who  were  grandchildren  of  Jean  Bap- 
tiste Chopin. 

On  these  facts  counsel  for  the  United  States  maintained  that 
all  the  claimants,  having  been  born  in  the  United  States,  were 
by  the  fourteenth  amendment  citizens  thereof,  and  that  this 
was  especially  true  of  the  children  of  Oscar  Chopin.  The  result 
of  the  case  is  stated  as  follows: 

<<  An  award  was  made  by  the  united  action  of  the  commission 
in  the  sum  of  $2,111.  There  was,  however,  no  order  as  to  the 
distribution  of  the  sum  so  awarded,  nor  any  indication  of 
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opinion  on  the  part  of  the  commission  as  to  the  citizenship  of 
the  children  of  Oscar  Chopin.  It  may,  however,  be  assumed 
fairly  that  the  commission  were  of  opinion  that  the  children  of 
Jean  Baptiste  Ohopin,  although  born  in  this  country,  were 
citizens  of  France,  and  that  inasmuch  as  the  death  of  Oscar 
Ohopin  occurred  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  and  after 
the  presentation  of  the  memorial,  his  right  to  reclamation  had 
become  so  vested  that  it  descended  to  his  children  independ- 
ently of  the  question  of  their  citizenship  in  France." 

0$car  Chopin  y.  United  States,  No.  592,  Bontwell's  Report,  88;  commis- 
sion under  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  France  of  Janu- 
ary 15, 1880. 

G.  was  a  native  of  Prussia.    His  father  died 
Gddbeok's  Case,    when  he  was  quite  young  and  his  mother  mar- 
ried again.    When  he  was  13  years  of  age  his 
mother  and  stepfather  emigrated  to  Texas,  before  its  annexation 
to  the  United  States.    Mr.  Wadsworth  said : 

^^The  stepfather  became  a  citizen  of  Texas  before  annexa- 
tion, and  the  mother  also,  claimant  still  a  minor. 

"By  the  annexation  the  stepfather  and  the  mother  became 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  it  is  said  the  minor  child  did 
not.  That  is  too  unreasonable  and  inconvenient.  The  United 
States,  in  taking  Texas,  took  its  citizens.  It  could  not  take 
the  father  and  mother  and  leave  the  minor  child  out  in  the 
cold.  Claimant's  domicil  and  home  was  in  Texas  at  date  of  his 
injury,  and  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  claiming 
Mexican  hospitality  while  the  rebels  held  Texas.  The  umpire 
in  such  a  case  held  the  party  a  citizen.  {See  JEigendorff  y. 
Mexico,  No.  681,  vol.  2,  p.  266.) 

"I  think  claimant  should  have  an  award  for  the  use  of  his 
property  by  Cortina,  the  damage  done  to  it  while  in  use,  the 
property  taken  by  the  troops,  etc.,  but  not  the  remote  damages 
he  claims.'' 

Mr.  Zamacona  held  the  opposite  view,  filing  as  his  opinion 
a  draft  left  by  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Palacio.  In  this  opinion 
it  was  said  that  claimant  was  born  in  Prussia  in  1840.  The 
other  facts  are  stated  substantially  as  Mr.  Wadsworth  had 
stated  them.  Mr.  Palacio,  however,  said  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  stepfather  had  complied  with  the  law  of  Texas  as 
to  naturalization.  But,  admitting  that  he  had,  he  held  that 
claimant  was  not  an  American  citizen.  Mr.  Palacio  said  that 
it  was  generally  held  that  the  naturalization  of  the  father 
communicated  the  effect  of  naturalization  to  the  minor  child, 
but  the  rule  did  not  extend  to  stepsons.  These  had  never 
been  comprehended  in  thefilii  of  the  Boman  law  or  the  lawful 
children  of  the  Spanish  or  English  or  American  law. 
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The  umpire  doubted  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  of  natu- 
ralization in  Texas,  and  said : 

"  But  even  if  the  stepfather  had  really  become  a  citizen  of 
that  republic,  the  umpire  can  fiud  no  law  of  that  republic  which 
enacts  that  even  the  minor  children,  much  less  the  minor  step- 
children, of  a  naturalized  citizen  should  be  considered  to  be- 
come citizens  in  consequence  of  the  naturalization  of  their 
father  or  stepfather. 

<^  It  may  possibly  be  objected  that  as  the  stepson,  Frederick 
Goldbeck,  was  under  age  when  Texas  became  one  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  the  question  of  his  citizenship  when  he  became 
of  age  would  be  decided  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
But,  according  to  these,  the  umpire  cannot  discover  that  the 
stepson  becomes  a  citizen  through  the  naturalization  of  his 
father. 

"On  the  contrary,  the  statute  of  April  14, 1802,  merely  says 
that  ^  the  children  of  persons  duly  naturalized,'  etc.,  shall  be 
considered  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  adds  the  pro- 
viso <  that  the  right  of  citizenship  shall  not  descend  to  persons 
whose  fathers  have  never  resided  within  the  United  States.' 

"The  fact  that  the  United  States  vice-counsel  at  Monterey 
gave  a  certificate  that  Ooldbeck  was  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  cannot  be  regarded;  for  it  is  not  pretended  that  the 
claimant  produced  any  documents  to  support  that  pretension, 
nor  could  the  vice-consul  previously  to  that  date,  April  15, 
1865,  have  obtained  information  from  the  authorities  of  the 
State  of  Texas  as  to  Goldbeck's  status.  He  probably  formed 
his  opinion  from  Goldbeck's  own  statements. 

"Still  less  can  the  umpire  admit  as  proof  that  the  witnesses 
in  their  depositions  have  joined  the  title  of  a  <  citizen  of  the 
United  States'  to  the  name  of  Goldbeck.  It  is  very  likely 
that  they  supposed  he  was  so,  and  that  even  he  himself  con- 
sidered himself  to  be  so.  But  the  umpire  is  of  opinion  that  he 
had  no  right  to  that  title  at  the  time  of  the  origin  of  his  claim, 
and  that  he  has  therefore  no  standing  before  the  mixed  com- 
mission." 

Thornton,  nmpire,  November  9,  1874,  Frederick  Goldbeck  y.  Mexico,  No. 
474,  Am.  Docket,  convention  of  July  4,  1868,  MS.  Op.  III.  310,  588. 

The  effect  of  a  father's  naturalization  upon 
Itvy*!  Cem.  the  rights  of  his  minor  children  was  discussed 
in  the  case  of  Arthur  Levy  v.  The  United 
StateSj  No.  369,  before  the  mixed  commission  under  the  con- 
vention between  the  United  States  and  France  of  January  16, 
1880.  The  claim  was  for  the  seizure  by  the  military  author- 
ities of  the  United  States  of  the  property  of  Marguerite  Cle- 
optine  Decuir,  who  died  in  1870,  leaving  as  heirs  her  husband, 
Arthur   Levy,  and    three    children.    In  1874,  the  children 
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then  being  minors,  Arthur  Levy  was  admitted  to  citizenship 
of  the  United  States.  Counsel  for  the  United  States,  citing 
Revised  Statutes,  sec.  2172,  and  Campbell  v.  Gordon^  6  Granch, 
176,  demurred  to  the  claim  on  the  jurisdictional  ground  that 
the  act  of  naturalization  in  question  deprived  all  the  heirs  of 
their  French  nationality  and  rendered  them  incapable  of  prose- 
cuting their  demand  as  citizens  of  France.  On  motion  of 
counsel  for  France  testimony  was  taken,  but  it  failed  to  show 
that  two  of  the  children,  who  had  attained  their  majority  prior 
to  the  presentation  of  the  claim  to  the  commission,  had,  within 
a  year  after  coming  of  age,  declared  their  intention  to  be  citi- 
zens of  France.  Special  counsel  for  the  claimants,  however, 
contended  that  the  statutory  provision  that  ''the  children  of 
persons  duly  naturalized  under  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
being  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  at  the  time  of  their 
parents'  naturalization,"  should,  ''if  dwelling  therein,  he  con- 
sidered as  citizens  of  the  United  States''  was  not  mandatory; 
that  it  only  created  a  privilege  in  favor  of  such  children,  to  be 
exercised  or  not  by  their  parents  or  legal  representatives,  of 
being  coimdered  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  during  their 
minority,  and  that  if  the  privilege  was  not  taken  advantage  of 
during  their  minority  the  children  retained  their  foreign  char- 
acter, and  were  entitled  on  coming  of  age  to  all  the  rights 
incident  to  that  character. 

The  claim  was  disallowed,  but  the  question  of  jurisdiction 
was  not  passed  upon  by  the  commission. 

BoutweU's  Report,  70^  French  and  American  Claims  Commission,  con- 
vention of  January  15,  1880. 

5.  Citizenship  by  Annexation. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  signed 
Treaty  of  Onadalnpe  February  2,  1848,  it  was  provided  (Article 
^*°'  VIII.)  that  "Mexicans  now  established  in  ter- 
ritories previously  belonging  to  Mexico,'^  and  which  were  to 
"remain  for  the  future  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
as  deiiued  by  the  present  treaty,'''  should,  if  remaining  in  such 
territories,  elect  withiu  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  exchiange 
of  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  whether  they  would  "retain 
the  title  and  rights  of  Mexican  citizens,  or  acquire  those  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,"  but  that  those  who  remained 
"in  the  said  territories  after  the  expiration  of  that  year, 
without  having  declared  tlieir  intention  to  retain  the  character 
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of  Mexicans,''  should  '<  be  considered  to  have  elected  to  become 
citizens  cTf  the  United  States." 

Two  claimants^  natives  of  Mexico,  who  had  remained  in  ]^ew 
Mexico  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  without  having 
indicated  an  election  to  <<  retain  the  title  and  rights  of  Mexican 
citizens,"  complained  of  acts  committed  by  the  authorities  of 
the  United  States  prior  to  the  date  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty.  It  was  held  by  the  commissioners,  without  reference 
of  the  question  to  the  umpire,  that  the  claimants  in  question 
hpd  no  standing  as  Mexicans  before  the  commission. 

Melquiades  and  Josef  a  Chavez  v.  The  United  States,  No.  141,  Max.  Docket, 
conyention  of  Jaly  4,  1868. 

A.,  a  native  of  Mexico,  where  he  was  bom  in  1833,  was 
taken  by  his  father  in  1851  to  California,  whither  the  latter 
had  gone  in  March  1848.  It  was  held  by  the  commissioners 
that  the  phrase  ^^  Mexicans  now  established,"  as  employed  in 
Article  VIII.  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  applied 
only  to  those  who  were  established  in  the  ceded  territories  at 
the  date  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  and  not  to  those  who 
came  subsequently;  and  that  neither  the  father,  nor  conse- 
quently the  sou  through  him,  acquired  under  the  treaty  the 
citizenship  of  the  United  States. 

Jesus  M,  Ainsa  y,  Mexico,  No.  126,  Am.  Docket,  oonvention  of  July  4, 
1868,  MS.  Op.  III.  87. 

The  constitution  of  California  of  October  1, 1849,  Article  II.  section  1, 
provided:  ''Every  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  every 
white  male  citizen  of  Mexico  who  shall  have  elected  to  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  nnder  the  treaty  of  peace  exchangred  and  ratified  at 
Queretaro  on  the  13th  day  of  May  1848,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
who  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  the  State  for  six  months  next  preceding 
the  day  of  election,  and  of  the  county  or  district,  in  which  he  claims  his 
vote,  thirty  days,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  all  elections  which  are  now 
or  hereafter  may  be  authorized  by  law.''  The  commissioners  held  that 
neither  this  article,  nor  anything  in  the  act  of  Congress  admitting  Cali- 
fornia into  the  Union,  helped  claimant's  case. 

<<  The  umpire  considers  that  the  claimant  must  be  considered 
to  be  a  Mexican  citizen,  the  contrary  not  having  been  proved 
by  the  defence.  The  witnesses  testify  that  he  was  born  in 
Mexico,  and  it  is  not  shown  that  he  had  divested  himself  of 
that  nationality.  The  umpire  does  not  think  that  Article  YIII. 
of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  applied  to  the  claimant, 
though  he  might  have  been  a  resident  of  Texas  at  the  time  of 
the  conclusion  of  that  treaty  and  for  a  year  afterward.    Texas 
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was  not,  in  the  meaning  of  that  article,  one  of  tlie  territories 
previously  belonging  to  Mexico,  and  which  remained  for  the 
fatare  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Texas  had  been 
independent  since  1836,  and  a  State  of  the  Union  since  1845. 
It  was  claimed  by  the  United  States  that  the  strip  of  territory 
between  the  Rivers  N'neces  and  Bravo  was  a  part  of  Texas, 
and  had  always  been  so.  It  must  therefore  be  supposed,  noth- 
ing to  the  contrary  having  been  proved,  that  the  claimant  was 
a  Mexican  citizen  residing  in  Texas." 

Thornton,  umpire,  July  7,  1876,  Agapiio  Longoria  v.  The  United  Staietf 
No.  515,  Mex.  Docket,  convention  of  July  4, 1868,  MS.  Op.  VI.  332. 

Egle  Aubry,  a  person  of  color,  presented  to 
iJ^ilana:  c"^  of  *^®  commission  under  the  convention  between 
Sgie  Aubrey.         ^^®  United  States  and  France  of  January  16, 
1880,  a  memorial  (No.  25,  French  Docket)  in 
which,  in  the  character  of  a  citizen  of  France,  she  claimed 
damages  from  the  United  States  for  the  occupation  of  build- 
ings by  General  Orover  in  the  parish  of  St.  Tammany,  Louisi- 
ana, in  February  1864.    In  this  memorial  it  was  set  forth,  as 
the  ground  of  the  claimant's  French  citizenshiji,  that  she  was 
bom  in  the  territory  of  Orleans  January  3,  1803,  while  that 
territory  was  a  French  colony. 

Counsel  for  the  United  States  demurred  on  the  ground  that, 
as  the  claimant  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  territory  in  question 
when  it  was  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States  by  the 
treaty  of  April  30, 1803,  she  thereby  became  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  inasmuch  as  the  treaty  of  cession  transferred  to 
the  United  States  full  and  complete  jurisdiction  over  the  in- 
habitants resident  upon  the  territory  without  any  reservation 
whatsoever  on  the  part  of  the  French  Government.  In  sup- 
port of  this  position,  counsel  cited  Wheaton's  Elements  of  In- 
ternational Law  (6th  edition,  p.  627),  where,  in  treating  of 
"collective  naturalization,''  the  author  mentions  the  convention 
of  April  30, 1803. 

Counsel  for  the  memorialist  relied  ui)on  the  third  article  of 
the  treaty,  which  is  in  these  words: 

"The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  incorporated 
in  the  Union  of  the  United  States  and  admitted  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, according  to  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  mean  time  they 
shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of 
their  liberty,  property,  and  the  religion  which  they  profess.^ 
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As  memorialist  was  a  person  of  color,  whose  citizenship  was 
not  recognized  by  the  United  States  till  the  ratification  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment,  her  counsel  contended  that  she  had  not, 
at  the  time  her  claim  arose,  enjoyed  the  advantages  and  immu- 
nities of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  but  that  she  remained 
a  citizen  of  France,  and  as  such  was  entitled  to  be  ^<  main- 
tained and  protected"  in  the  "free  enjoyment"  of  her  'liberty, 
property,  and  religion."  In  support  of  this  position  he  cited 
the  case  of  one  Decuir,  whose  father,  a  free  negro,  was  an  in- 
habitant of  the  territory  of  Louisiana  when  it  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States.  The  son  having  been  impressed  into  the  Con- 
federate service  was  discharged  by  the  superior  court  of  Alex- 
andria on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  upon  the  ground  that  he  was 
not  a  citizen  of  Louisiana,  and,  consequently,  that  he  was  pro- 
tected as  a  French  subject  under  the  third  article  of  the  treaty 
of  1803. 

Upon  the  issues  thus  presented,  the  demurrer  was  sustained 
by  the  following  decision  of  the  commission: 

"The  claimant,  Egle  Aubry,  a  colored  woman,  was  born  on 
the  3d  day  of  January  1 803  in  the  territory  of  Louisiana,  then 
a  French  colony,  and  therefore  was  by  birth  a  citizen  of  France. 

"On  the  30th  day  of  April  1803  the  territory  of  Louisiana 
was  by  treaty  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States.  The 
treaty  'cedes  to  the  United  States  forever  and  in  full  sover- 
eignty the  territory,  with  aJl  its  rights  and  appurtenances,  as 
fully  and  in  the  same  maimer  as  they  have  been  acquired  by 
the  French  Republic  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  with  Spain.'  Spain 
had  ceded  the  territory  to  France  in  October  1801,  and  the 
cession  did  not  affect  slavery,  which  then  existed  there. 

"The  treaty  of  cession  contains  no  provision  by  which  the 
inhabitants  could  remain,  or  by  their  option  choose  to  remain, 
French  citizens.  On  the  contrary,  the  third  article  of  the 
treaty  obviously  contemplates  that  they  were  to  be  American 
citizens.  Article  III.  of  the  treaty  is  as  follows :  [Here  follows 
the  article  as  above  quoted.] 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  treaty,  therefore,  to  indicate  that 
it  was  the  intention  either  of  France  or  of  the  United  States 
that  the  inhabitants,  or  any  of  them,  were  to  remain  citizens 
of  France.  Qn  the  contrary,  it  was  intended  that  they  should 
be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

"The  demurrer  is  sustained,  and  the  claim  is  disallowed." 

A  claim  against  the  United  States,  for  the 
Gate  of  FoQoher.    seizure  and  destruction  of  property  by  mili- 
tary authorities,  was  made  in  behalf  of  the 
heirs  of  Louis  Frederic  Foncher,  Marquis  de  Circ6,  who  died 
in  France  in  1869.    It  appeared  that  Foucher  was  bom  in 
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1798  in  'New  Orleans,  province  of  Louisiana,  then  a  possession 
of  Spain,  and  that  he  was  residing  there  with  his  father  in 
1803,  when  the  territory  of  Louisiana  was  ceded  by  France  to 
the  United  States.  He  remained  at  Kew  Orleans  till  1836, 
when  he  removed  to  France,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till 
his  decease.  In  France  he  exercised  the  rights  and  enjoyed 
the  privileges  of  a  citizen,  owned  a  chateau,  and  assumed  his 
inherited  title;  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  record  that  he 
was  ever  reinstated  or  naturalized  in  conformity  with  the 
French  code. 

It  was  claimed  by  counsel  for  the  United  States,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  decision  of  the  commission  in  the  case  of  Egle 
Aubry  (No.  25),  that  Foucher  became  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  by  the  treaty  of  cession  in  1803;  that  his  residence  in 
France,  even  with  the  attending  circumstances,  did  not  entitle 
him  to  be  considered  a  citizen  of  that  country;  and  that  con- 
sequently the  commission  could  not  take  jurisdiction  of  the 
case;  but  it  was  admitted  that  the  supreme  court  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  in  a  case  entitled  The  State  of  Louisiana  v.  The 
Succession  of  the  Marquis  de  CircSy  had  held  that  he  was  at 
the  time  of  his  death  a  French  citizen  within  the  meaning  of 
both  the  French  law  and  the  law  of  Louisiana. 

Counsel  for  the  French  Eepublic  maintained  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  father  of  Louis  Frederic  Foucher  was  born  in  Louisiana 
when  that  province  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  France,  his 
descendant,  Louis  Frederic  Foucher,  was  a  citizen  of  France 
and  not  affected  by  the  cession  of  the  tenitory  of  Louisiana 
by  France  to  Spain,  then  by  Spain  to  France,  then  by  France 
to  the  United  States.  It  was  also  claimed  by  counsel  for  the 
French  Republic  that  the  opinions  of  certain  French  lawyers, 
whose  words  were  quoted  in  the  brief,  should  be  accepted  as  the 
evidence  of  experts  in  regard  to  the  law  of  France.  M.  Har- 
risse,  speaking  of  the  French  law,  said:  ^^Citizenship  is  con- 
ferred in  the  forms  given  in  my  first  cross-interrogatory.  It 
is  evidenced  by  public  notoriety  and  enjoyment  and  practice 
of  certain  political  rights  which  are  confeiTcd  on  French  citi- 
zens only,  such  as  the  registry  of  voting  at  elections  or  inscrip- 
tion on  the  electoral  lists.  But  as  the  law  does  not  prescribe 
the  rules  of  evidence  for  such  cases,  it  springs  from  circum- 
stances." The  certificate  of  the  minister  of  the  interior  was 
also  relied  upon.  He  said  in  substance  that  Louis  Frederic 
Foucher,  Marquis  de  Circ6,  born  at  New  Orleans,  had  been,  in 
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view  of  the  evidence  produced,  considered  to  be  French  and 
inscribed  on  the  electoral  list  of  the  seventh  arrondissement  of 
Paris  for  the  years  1864  to  1869^  and  that  his  inscription  on 
that  list  established,  until  the  contrary  was  proved,  that  he 
was  French.  M.  Jason,  a  French  lawyer,  who  was  examined 
as  an  expert,  said :  '^  I  consider  the  French  nationality  of  Louis 
Frederic  Foucher,  Marquis  de  Oirce,  as  proved,  first,  by  the 
judgment  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Seine  of  April  11,  A.  D.  1851, 
ordering  the  rectification  of  the  birth  certificate  of  his  son,  and 
the  addition  of  the  name  of  Oirc^^,  which  had  been  omitted — 
an  addition  which  the  tribunal  could  order  only  after  the  Mar- 
quis de  Oirce  had  established  his  quality  of  French  citizen; 
second,  by  the  inscription  of  L.  F.  Foucher  de  Oirc<S  on  the 
electoral  lists  of  the  seventh  arrondissement  on  presentation  to 
the  competent  municipal  ofiOicers  of  documents  establishing  his 
quality  of  French  citizen." 

The  commission  unanimously  awarded  $9,200.  Counsel  for 
the  United  States  in  his  final  report,  referring  to  this  award, 
said: 

^^  This  act  was  a  recognition  of  the  citizenship  of  Foucher  in 
France;  but  whether  the  conclusion  was  reached  upon  the 
ground  that  the  father  of  Foucher  was  a  citizen  of  France,  and 
that  the  son,  although  born  in  the  territory  of  Louisiana,  then 
a  province  of  Spain,  followed  the  condition  of  his  father,  or 
whether  the  commission  were  of  opinion  that  the  removal  of 
Foucher  to  France  in  1836  and  his  continuous  residence  there 
for  a  third  of  a  century  and  during  his  life,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  he  was  recognized  as  a  citizen  of  France,  although 
formal  proceedings,  as  required  by  articles  9  and  10  of  the 
French  code,  had  not  been  complied  with,  justified  the  conclu- 
sion legally  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  France,  does  not  appear." 

Arthur  Denis,  Testamentary  Executor  of  L,  F,  Foucher,  Marquis  de  Ciro^  v. 
United  States,  No.  603,  Boutweirs  Report,  89;  comiuisfiion  nnder  the  con- 
vention between  the  United  States  and  France  of  January  16, 1880. 

Henriette  Levy,  widow  of  Jacob  Levy  and 
Treaty  of  ftankfort;  ^  ^^^j^,^  ^^  Alsace,  filed,  in  her  own  right,  and 

as  tutrix  of  her  six  minor  children,  a  memo- 
rial (No.  253)  before  the  commission  under  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  France  of  January  15, 1880,  for  dam- 
ages for  the  seizure  of  cotton  by  the  United  States  forces  in 
Louisiana  in  1863.  The  cotton  in  question  belonged  to  the 
firm  of  Isaac  Levy  &  Co.,  then  doing  business  in  Louisiana. 
This  firm  was  composed  of  Jacob  Levy  and  Isaac  Levy,  citi- 
zens of  France;  and  Marx  Levy  and  Beigamin  Weil,  citizens 
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of  the  United  States.  In  1866  Jacob  Levy  purchased  the  in- 
terests of  Marx  Levy  and  Benjamin  Weil  in  the  property  and 
assets  of  the  firm,  and  subsequently  removed  to  Strasburg,  in 
Alsace,  then  in  the  jurisdiction  of  France,  where  he  died 
March  1,  1871.  The  memorial  filed  by  Heuriette  Levy  em- 
braced both  the  original  and  the  acquired  interest  of  Jacob 
Levy  in  the  property  and  assets  of  the  firm. 

On  this  state  of  facts,  counsel  for  the  United  States  demurred 
to  the  memorial  on  the  following  grounds  : 

"  1.  As  to  the  whole  case:  That  it  appears  that  the  claimant 
and  her  children,  about  the  year  1871,  became  citizens  or  sub- 
jects of  Germany,  aud  have  ever  since  remained  and  are  now 
such  citizens  or  subjects,  and  have  not  since  that  year  been 
citizens  of  the  republic  of  France,  and  that  this  claim  is 
^erefore  not  presented  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  citizeus  of  that 
republic. 

'^2.  As  to  the  interest  alleged  to  have  been  assigned  by 
Benjamin  Weil :  That  as  it  appears  that  said  Weil  was  at  the 
time  of  the  acts  complained  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
the  claim  is  not  one  arising  out  of  acts  committed  against  the 
persons  or  property  of  citizens  of  France.^' 

In  support  of  so  much  of  the  demurrer  as  related  to  the 
claim  derived  from  Benjamin  Weil,  counsel  for  the  United 
States  referred  to  the  case  of  Archbishop  Perche. 

In  support  of  the  demurrer  to  the  whole  case,  counsel  for 
the  United  States  invoked  the  treaty  of  Frankfort  of  May  10, 
1871,  by  which  Alsace  was  ceded  to  Germany.  By  Article  II. 
of  this  treaty  it  was  provided  that  French  subjects,  born  in 
the  ceded  territory  and  actually  domiciled  therein,  who  desired 
to  preserve  their  French  nationality,  should  be  allowed  till 
October  1, 1872,  to  declare  their  intention  to  do  so,  before  com- 
petent authority,  and  to  remove  their  domicil  to  France.^ 

As  there  was  no  allegation  in  the  memorial  that  Heuriette 
Levy  had  availed  herself  of  this  privilege,  counsel  for  the 


^  "  LeBB^jets  fran^ais  originaires  des  territoires  c6d^8domicili<58  actuelle- 
ment  snr  ce  territoire  qui  entendront  conserver  la  nationalitd  frangaiBA, 
joairont  Jneqa^an  premier  ootobre  1872  et  moyennant  nne  d(^claratioii  pr6a- 
lable,  faite  k  Tautorit^  compiStente,  de  la  faculty  de  tranaporter  lenr  domi- 
cile en  France  et  de  B'y  fixer,  sans  que  ce  droit  paiBBe  ^tre  alt^rd  par  les 
lois  Bur  le  Bervice  militaire,  auqnel  caB  la  qualit<3  de  citoyen  fran^ais  leur 
sera  maintenne.  lis  seront  libree  de  conBerver  lear  immeubles  situds  sur 
le  territoire  rduni  k  FAUemange.  Aucun  habitant  dee  territoires  c6dds  ne 
pourra  6tre  ponrsniyiy  inqaidt<^  ou  recherche  dans  sa  personne  on  dans 
Bes  biens  k  raison  de  ses  aotes  politiqnes  on  militaires  pendant  la  guerre/' 
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United  States  maintained  that  it  was  a  reasonable  presump- 
tion that  she  had  omitted  to  do  so  and  had  in  consequence 
become  a  German  subject.  Counsel  cited  in  this  relation  the 
case  of  Archbishop  Perch^,  and  moved  that  the  memorialist 
be  required  to  amend  her  memorial  and  state  whether  she  had 
availed  herself  of  the  privilege  secured  by  Article  II.  of  the 
treaty  of  Frankfort.  He  further  moved  that  in  default  of 
such  a  statement  the  case  be  dismissed. 

Special  counsel  for  the  memorialist  contended  (1)  that  the 
case  was  not  analogous  to  that  of  Archbishop  Perch^,  since  in 
that  case  the  claimant  had  voluntarily  renounced  his  allegiance 
to  France  and  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  while 
Jacob  Levy,  the  husband  of  Henriette  Levy,  was  bom  in 
France,  lived  in  France,  and  died  a  citizen  of  France,  and  (2) 
that,  as  Jacob  Levy  was  a  citizen  of  France  when  the  loss  was 
sustained,  and  continued  to  be  a  citizen  of  France  during  his 
life,  the  claim  was  by  a  citizen  of  France,  and  that  the  com- 
mission should  take  and  maintain  jurisdiction.  In  support  of 
this  position  the  first,  second,  and  foarth  articles  of  the  treaty 
were  quoted.  The  attention  of  the  commission  was  also  called 
to  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  February  23,  1853, 
between  France  and  the  United  States,  in  which  it  is  provided 
that ''  Frenchmen  shall  enjoy  the  right  of  possessing  personal 
and  real  property  by  the  same  title  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  be  free  to  dis- 
pose of  it  as  they  may  please,  either  gratuitously  or  for  valae 
received,  by  donation,  testament,  or  otherwise,  just  as  those 
citizens  themselves;  and  in  no  case  shall  they  be  subjected  to 
taxes  on  transfer,  inheritance,  or  any  others  different  from 
those  paid  by  the  latter.^' 

It  was  also  contended  that  any  change  in  the  nationality  of 
the  country  of  their  nativity  could  not  afifect  the  rights 
acquired  by  the  heirs  of  Jacob  Levy  while  the  country  was  an 
integral  part  of  France  and  they  were  citizens  thereof;  that 
the  repeal  of  a  law,  or  change  of  a  treaty,  or  a  cession  of  ter- 
ritorial domain  subsequent  to  the  date  when  the  right  of  in- 
heritance attached,  could  not  affect  any  right  acquired  under 
the  treaty,  or  such  law  or  cession  of  territory.  Several  au- 
thorities were  cited  in  the  brief  in  support  of  these  positions, 
and  especially  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  Dawson's  Lessee  v.  Godfrey  (4  Granch, 
321).  It  was  also  claimed  by  counsel  for  the  memorialist  that 
the  nationality  of  the  father  was  transmitted  to    his  minor 
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children;  that  neither  the  mother  nor  guardian  could  change 
it  during  their  minority;  that  when  the  minors  attained  their 
majority  they  had  the  right  to  elect  whether  they  would  ad- 
here to  the  country  to  which  their  father  owed  allegiance 
at  the  date  of  his  death,  and  that  until  that  period  arrived 
they  continued  citizens  of  France.  The  cession  of  Alsace,  it 
was  alleged,  did  not  affect  in  any  particular  the  private  rights 
of  the  citizens  to  property,  or  claims  for  ii\juries  committed, 
prior  to  the  cession. 

Counsel  for  the  United  States,  in  reply  to  the  contention  of 
private  counsel  that  there  was  no  analogy  between  the  case  of 
Perch6  and  the  case  at  bar,  maintained  that  the  question  for 
the  commission  to  consider  was  one  solely  of  the  fact  of  citizen- 
ship ;  that  the  motive,  or  reason,  or  the  attending  circumstances, 
in  the  case  of  a  change  of  nationality  ought  not  to  be  considered 
and  could  properly  have  no  weight;  that,  assuming  the  posi- 
tion of  counsel  for  the  claimant  to  be  a  tenable  one,  it  was  true 
that  she  had  the  option  tendered  to  her  by  the  treaty  of  1871; 
but  that  she  was  then  called  upon  to  make  her  choice,  either 
to  remain  in  Germany  and  become  a  subject  of  the  Oerman 
Empire,  or  to  accept  the  privileges  of  the  treaty  and  retain 
her  citizenship  in  France.  She  chose  to  remain  in  the  Oerman 
Empire,  and  thus  voluntarily  fixed  her  character  as  a  Oerman 
subject. 

The  commission  sustained  the  demurrer  in  these  words : 
^'The  commission,  in  this  case,  judges  well-founded  and 
admits  the  demurrer  interposed  by  the  agent  of  the  United 
States  to  the  claim  or  memorial.  In  its  opinion,  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  the  claimant  and  her  children,  being  natives  of 
^sace,  and  having  always  resided  there,  and  not  having  made 
choice  of  the  French  nationality  during  the  interim  granted 
by  the  treaty  of  May  the  10th,  1871  (which  applied  to  persons 
of  full  age  as  well  as  to  minors),  are  included  in  the  collective 
naturalization,  real  as  well  as  personal,  which  resulted  to  that 
country  in  consequence  of  its  annexation  to  the  German 
Empire,  sanctioned  by  that  treaty.  And  as  German  subjects, 
which  they  have  become,  they  cannot  in  any  manner  have 
recourse  to  a  commission  created  solely  for  the  settlement  of 
certain  claims  of  French  or  American  citizens. 

"  The  French  nationality  of  Jacob  Levy,  whose  rights  the 
claimant  and  her  children  have  inherited,  cannot  be  included 
in  this  inheritance.  Possessed  by  him  alone,  it  does  not  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  convention,  which  demands  French 
nationality  in  those  who  actually  present  themselves  before 
the  commission. 

5627— Vol.  3 26 
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"  Benjamin  Weil  and  Marx  Levy  never  having  been  French, 
the  rights  which  they  transferred  to  Jacob  Levy  can  not,  a 
fortiorij  be  taken  into  consideration,  nor  can  they  render  any 
better  the  legal  condition  of  the  claimant  and  her  children. 

<'  For  these  reasons  the  commission  sustains  the  demurrer  of 
the  United  States  counsel  and  declares  the  claim  outside  its 
jurisdiction.^' 

The  judgment  of  the  commission  sustaining  the  demurrer 
was  dated  the  25th  of  June  1881.  The  20th  of  September 
1881,  the  claimant,  by  her  attorney,  filed  an  amendment  to  the 
memorial,  in  which  she  declared  that  she  and  her  minor  chil- 
dren were  then  residents  and  citizens  of  France,  and  that  her 
post-office  address  at  that  time  was  in  Paris,  France.  Docu- 
mentary evidence  was  also  produced,  showing  that  Henriette 
Levy,  the  claimant,  was,  upon  a  proper  application  to  the 
authorities  of  France,  reinstated  as  a  French  subject  on  the 
34  of  June  1882. 

Counsel  for  the  United  States  maintained  that  the  amend- 
ment was  in  effect  an  admission  that  Henriette  Levy  and  her 
minor  children  were  subjects  of  Germany  at  the  time  the  treaty 
was  ratified,  and  that  citizenship  in  France  acquired  after  the 
date  of  the  treaty  could  not  give  jurisdiction  to  the  commission 
over  parties  so  acquiring  citizenship. 

The  case  was  dismissed  finally  for  want  of  jurisdiction. 

BontweU's  Rei>ort,  65,  French  and  American  Claims  Comminaion;  oon- 
vention  of  January  15, 1880. 

6.  Double  Allegianob. 

DoaUe  Vationality;     ^^  claimants  stated  in  their  memorial  that 

Ezterzitoriality;  they  were  British  subjects  and  not  Mexican 

Sa^eotloa  to  the  citizens,  and  that  they  were  subjects  of  Great 

iMsi  law.  Britain  when  their  complaint  arose;  that  they 

were  surviving  partners  of  the  firm  of  Barron,  Forbes  &  Co., 

all  British  subjects;  that  one  of  them,  William  E.  Barron, 

resided  in  San  Francisco,  California,  and  the  other  in  Mexico, 

and  that  they  so  resided  at  the  time  of  their  injuries.    They 

based  their  claim  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  United  States 

in  respect  to  the  rights  and  titles  which  they  asserted  to  the 

New  Almaden  quicksilver  mine,  situate  in  the  county  of  Santa 

Clara,  California.    These  rights  and  titles  were  transferred 

and  assigned  to  the  firm  some  time  prior  to  February  2, 1851. 

They  complained  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1851  (9 
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Stats,  at  L.  633),  requiring  them  to  sabmit  their  titles  to  the 
investigation  of  a  land  commission  provided  to  investigate 
and  pass  apon  titles  of  all  persons  claiming  lands  in  California 
ander  Spanish  or  Mexican  grants.  Also  of  the  refusal  of  the 
United  States  to  make  proper  legal  provision  to  enable  them 
to  procure  the  necessary  evidence  to  prove  the  genuineness  of 
their  titles.  Lastly,  of  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  rendered  at  its  December  term  1862,  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States  y.  Andres  Castillero  (2  Black,  1-371), 
pronouncing  the  title  under  which  Barron,  Forbes  &  Co. 
claimed  the  mine  to  be  null  and  void. 

Mr.  Wadsworth,  the  American  commissioner,  held  that  the 
claim  should  be  rejected,  and  argued  the  subject  at  consider- 
able length. 

Mr.  Palacio,  the  Mexican  commissioner,  took  the  ground  that 
there  might  be  a  double  allegiance;  that,  according  to  inter- 
•  national  law,  all  persons  having  a  domicil  and  fixed  residence 
in  a  country,  being  de  facto  under  its  jurisdiction,  enjoying  the 
protection  of  its  laws  and  contributing  their  property  and 
industry  to  the  public  wealth  of  the  state,  '^  are  to  be  consid- 
ered as  citizens  of  the  same  country,  with  all  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  such  according  to  the  treaties.''  Continuing  he 
said: 

^<  Persons  thus  situated  are  a  part  of  the  nation.  Their  prop- 
erty is  liable  to  seizure  and  reprisals  in  time  of  war,  equally 
with  that  of  the  natives.  They  share  with  the  native  citizens 
the  character  of  belligerents,  allies,  or  neutrals,  assured  by  the 
country  in  which  they  live.  The  law  of  war  is  applied  to  the 
one  and  the  other  without  any  distinction.  All  kinds  of  agree- 
ments of  truce,  armistices,  exchange  of  prisoners,  freedom  or 
restriction  of  commerce,  and  finally  of  treaties  of  peace,  are 
applicable  to  them  exactly  the  same  as  they  are  applicable  to 
the  citizens  of  the  state  deriving  their  national  character  from 
the  municipal  law.  The  nation  is  responsible  for  the  violations 
which  said  persons  may  commit  of  the  rights  of  another  na- 
tion; and  resents  the  injury  to  those  persons,  as  if  they  were 
inflicted  upon  her  political  body.  Nothing  could  be  more  nat- 
ural. Those  persons  form  part  of  a  society,  and  while  this 
society  secures  for  them  the  advantages  of  its  organization  and 
the  respect  of  other  nations,  she  is  also  to  be  held  responsible 
lor  the  transgressions  they  may  commit.'' 

In  support  of  this  position,  Mr.  Palacio  referred  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  British- American  claims  commission  under  the 
treaty  of  1853,  in  the  case  of  the  Messrs.  Laurent.    Mr.  Palacio 
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declared  that  the  circumstances  of  that  case  and  of  the  one 
before  him  were  identical.  It  might  perhaps  be  said  that  an 
especial  circumstance  of  the  claim  of  the  Messrs.  Laurent  was 
that  it  grew  out  of  the  act  of  a  belligerent,  done  in  actual  war 
and  by  virtue  of  the  powers  emanating  from  a  state  of  war, 
and  that  the  designation  of  the  nationalty  of  the  person,  ac- 
cording to  the  place  of  his  domicil  during  the  war,  was  an 
application  of  a  special  law  to  the  case.  Mr.  Palacio,  how- 
ever, thought  that  the  same  circumstance  distinguished  the 
case  before  him.  The  laws  of  war  placed  the  mine  of  the  Bar- 
rons  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States.  The  fact  that  the 
United  States  was  a  belligerent  in  regard  to  Mexico  had 
resulted  in  the  courts  of  justice  of  the  former  country  recon- 
sidering and  rejecting  the  titles  issued  by  the  latter;  and 
nothing  but  the  laws  of  war  ought  to  be  consulted  when  the 
question  was  to  decide  whether  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  annulling  the  title  obtained  under  a  sovereign  with 
whom  they  were  at  war,  was  valid  or  invalid. 

The  commissioners,  being  unable  to  agree,  referred  the  case 
to  the  umpire.  Dr.  Lieber,  who  rendered  the  following 
decision: 

^<  The  commissioners  on  July  19, 1871,  referred  this  case  to 
the  umpire  to  say  ^  whether  the  claimants  have  a  right  under 
the  convention  of  July  4, 1868,  to  appear  here  and  claim  as 
Mexican  citizens  against  the  United  States.' 

^'The  question  proiK>sed  to  the  umpire  is  one  of  jurisdiction, 
and  the  claimants,  Wm.  E.  Barron  and  William  Barron,  call- 
ing themselves  English  subjects,  it  would  appear  that  they 
cannot  <  claim  as  Mexican  citizens  against  the  United  States,' 
according  to  the  familiar  passage  in  the  convention  of  the 
fourth  of  July  1868,  with  which  Article  I.  begins.  The  words 
of  the  convention  are  these:  ^AU  claims  on  the  part  of  corpo- 
rations, companies,  or  private  individuals,  citizens  of  the 
United  States^  upon  the  government  of  the  Mexican  Republic 
arising  from  injuries  to  their  persons  or  property  by  authori- 
ties of  the  Mexican  Republic,  etc.,  which  may  have  been  pre- 
sented to  either  government  for  its  interposition  with  the 
other  since  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Mexican  Kepublic  of  the 
2nd  of  February  1848,  aud  which  yet  remain  unsettled,  etc., 
shall  be  referred  to'  the  claims  commission. 

<^  Various  reasons  are  urged  with  more  or  less  fitness,  and 
sometimes  with  apparent  profoundness,  that  the  two  Barrens 
have  a  standing  before  the  commission  despite  of  their  own 
declaration  that  they  are  subjects  of  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain;  and  that  they  actually  are  Mexican  citizens  in  the 
meaning  of  the  convention. 
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"  The  first  of  these  reasons  is  that,  according  to  high  author- 
ity as  well  as  important  decisions,  a  man  may  be  a  citizen  of 
two  different  coantries  or  possess  two  distinct  citizenships. 
The  woM  citizen  is  taken  in  the  English  language  in  very 
different  meanings  and  to  designate  various  degrees  of  con- 
nexion of  the  individual  with  a  certain  polity  or  country.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  word  citizenship  is  used  in  correspond- 
ingly different  meanings.  Whether  it  is,  however,  or  not,  so 
much  is  certain,  that  when  we  include  in  the  word  citizen  (or 
subject)  the  idea  of  paramount  allegiance,  the  notion  of  a 
double  citizenship  is  necessarily  excluded  by  the  very  term  of 
allegiance,  and  nowhere  in  the  wide  sphere  of  human  thought 
can  the  great  maxim  that  no  man  can  serve  two  masters  find 
a  more  direct  application  than  in  this  province  of  allegiance. 
In  the  involved  feudal  system,  where  the  idea  of  a  gradu4ited 
allegiance  prevailed,  and  in  which  allegiance  had  come  to  be 
twisted  and  tangled,  a  double  allegiance  was  imaginable;  not 
however,  in  the  modem  national  state,  the  type  of  modem  poli- 
tics, and  especially  not  in  the  law  of  nations.  An  alien  becomes, 
for  the  time,  and  in  a  certain  degree,  an  enemy  along  with  the 
subjects  or  citizens  of  the  country  which  he  inhabits,  toward 
those  with  whom  that  country  is  at  war;  but  who  would  say 
that  this  enmity  confers  citizeiishipf  It  might  be  said  that  it 
confers  temporary  nationality,  but  not  real  and  full  citizenship. 
I  think  this  answers  the  arguments  derived  from  the  decision 
of  the  commission  of  claims  between  the  United  IStates  and 
Great  Britain.  It  remains  to  answer  this  question:  Does  or 
does  not  our  instrument  take  the  word  ^  citizen'  in  the  quoted 
passage,  in  its  fullest  sense,  including  the  idea  of  allegiance t 

'<  The  argument  so  far  refers  to  aliens,  in  case  of  war  between 
the  country  in  which  they  have  taken  their  domicil  and  the 
government  of  another  country.  As  to  the  mere  domicil  con- 
ferring citizenship  the  question  has  been  often  discussed,  and 
I  desire  simply  to  add  that  Bluntschli,  in  his  Modefm  Law  of 
NationSj  presented  as  a  CodCj  367,  has  a  few  pertinent  remarks 
on  this  subject:  and  also  Heflfter,  in  the  European  Law  of 
Nations  of  the  Present  Time.  (Both  Bluntschli  and  Heffter 
have  been  translated  into  French.)  Bluntschli  gives  as  text 
the  following:  ^  It  is  possible  that  a  person  possesses  a  perma- 
nent dwelling  place  and  domestic  establishment  (domicil)  in  a 
country  and  has  settled  there,  without  entering  as  a  member 
into  its  political  society,  and  in  the  same  manner  a  person  may 
I)ossess  real  property  in  a  country  and  cultivate  the  land  with- 
out necessarily  becoming  a  citizen.'  In  his  explanatory  notes 
he  refers  to  the  French  Cod^  Civile  paragraph  17,  which  dis- 
tinctly lays  down  that  a  business  establishment  in  a  foreign 
country  shall  not  be  considered  as  emigration^  and  that  such 
establishment  does  not  prove  an  absence  of  intention  to  return 
(esprit  de  retour). 

"  Let  us  return  to  the  question,  In  what  sense  are  we  obliged 
to  take  the  English  word  ^  citizen '  and  the  Spanish  <  dudadano^ 
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in  the  convention?  I  would  have  thought  that  the  Spanish 
'  ciudadano,'  like  the  French  *  citoyen,'  is  used  in  a  much  closer 
sense  than  the  English  <  citizen,'  but  from  the  arguments  of 
the  learned  commissioner  of  the  republic  of  Mexico  *it  would 
appear  that  there  is  no  difierence. 

'^  Even  if  the  true  purpose  of  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Guadalux)e,  of  which  more  will  be  said,  was  to  protect  Mexican 
titles,  in  whosesoever  hands  they  might  be  at  the  date  of  the 
treaty,  even  that  would  not  prove  that  the  terms  *  Mexican  citi- 
zen,' used  in  the  convention  of  1868, could  moan  foreigners,  for 
instance  Englishmen,  merely  because  residing  in  Mexico.  We 
have  no  right  to  ascribe  such  want  of  knowledge  as  well  as 
skill  to  the  framors  of  our  convention,  and  to  suppose  that 
they  meant  aliens  or  sojourning  foreigners  when  they  said 
^  citizens  of  Mexico,'  in  a  passage  of  the  treaty  of  the  last  impor- 
tance. The  first  rule  of  hei^neneutics,  legal  or  otherwise,  is 
that  interpretation  means  finding  in  good  faith  that  meaning 
of  certain  words,  if  they  are  doubtful,  which  those  who  used 
the  words  must  have  desired  to  convey,  according  to  the  usage 
of  speech  (tisus  loquendi)^  the  existing  laws,  common  sense,  and 
the  general  intent  of  that  whole  of  which  the  doubted  passage 
forms  a  part;  and  does  not  mean  what  ingenuity  may  appar- 
ently succeed  in  forcing  into  a  passage.  Thus  tested,  the 
umpire  cannot  well  see  how  it  can  be  advanced  that  the  con- 
vention of  July  4, 1868,  in  some,  to  him  unintelligible,  manner, 
deprives  an  alien  of  his  alienship  by  restricting  the  jurisdiction 
of  our  commission  to  claims  of  Mexican  citizens  against  the 
United  States,  and  vice  versa.  I  am  convinced  that  the  word 
citizen  is  taken  in  the  convention  of  1868  in  its  fall  and  definite 
sense,  and  not  in  its  conditional  and  limited  sense.  But  no  one 
can  be  a  citizen  in  the  complete  sense  of  the  word  (in  which  it 
means,  indeed,  absolute  and  exclusive  incorporation  in,  and 
assimilation  with,  a  political  society)  of  two  states  or  govern- 
ments at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  very  object  of  the  begin- 
ning of  Article  I.  is  plainly  and  emphatically  to  limit  and 
restrict  the  field  of  action  of  the  commission.  The  two  nations 
concluded  a  treaty,  or  agreed  to  settle  certain  difficulties  be- 
tween their  citizens  and  governments.  They  could  have  no 
idea  of  inviting  subjects  of  all  possible  governments,  though 
they  might  reside  in  either  of  the  countries,  to  bring  their 
complaints  before  the  commission. 

<^But  it  is  argued  on  the  part  of  the  claimants  that  the 
property  in  question  (the  mines  of  New  Almaden,  situated  in 
California)  wa^  acquired,  as  indeed  all  Upper  California  was, 
by  war;  that  by  the  law  of  war  an  alien  residing  in  the  hostile 
country  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  hostile  country;  consequently 
the  Barronshavearight  to  appear  before  the  commission.  This 
argument  involves  two  errors.  The  one  has  been  exposed; 
war  did  not  confer  Mexican  citizenship  upon  them ;  the  other 
error  is  that  California  passed  over  to  the  United  States  by  war 
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alone,  which  conferred  the  citizenship  as  claimed  upon  the  two 
Barrens.  California  was  conquered  indeed,  but  became  a 
X)ortion  of  the  United  States  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  is  a 
perfectly  peaceful  act,  dragging  no  law  of  war  and  its  peculiar 
effects,  08  law  of  war,  along  with  it.  California  became  part 
of  the  United  States  by  treaty,  and  the  treaty  concluded  the 
war. 

"Here,  however,  we  arrive  at  the  argument  which, it  seems, 
appears  to  those  who  argue  for  Mexico  against  the  United 
Slates  the  strongest,  or  one  of  tbe  strongest  at  all  events.  It 
is  argued:  The  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  of  February 
1818  guarantees  protection  to  rights  of  private  property  in  the 
ceded  territory  of  California;  but  by  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  (including  Congress  and  the  United 
States  courts  of  law)  Mexican  private  property  has  been 
violated  in  declaring  the  title  of  the  property  of  the  Barrens 
in  the  mines  of  New  Almaden  deficient  and  vicious.  More- 
over, the  present  and  claiming  proprietors  of  the  mines  of 
New  Almaden  claim  for  and  represent  a  company  originally 
established  by  Castillero,  a  Mexican  citizf>n,  and  others,  a  com- 
pany receiving  its  legal  being  and  'personality'  from  the 
Mexican  Government;  this  < Mexican  personality' of  the  com- 
pany imparts  Mexican  citizenship  pro  tanto  to  its  members, 
and  thus  gives  them,  even  though  they  declare  themselves  to 
be  subjects  of  quite  a  different  power,  a  legal  standing  as  Mexi- 
can citizens  before  the  claims  commission,  in  order  to  claim 
damages  for  the  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  on  the 
part  of  theUnited  States  (damages  to  the  amount  of  $16,000,000). 
I  hope  I  have  stated  tbis  argument  fairly  and  correctly;  I 
know  it  has  been  my  desire  to  do  so. 

"The  mining  company  of  New  Almaden  was  of  course  a 
Mexican  company  when  established.  The  establishing  author- 
ity, the  recipients  of  the  benefits,  the  grantees,  and  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Mexican  Government  (the  minable  land)  all  were 
Mexican.  All  the  world  knows  that  California  was  Mexican 
before  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  and  subject  to  the  laws  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,  just  as  Mexico  had  been  subject  to 
the  laws  of  Spain  before  the  independence  of  Mexico.  But  it 
is  quite  a  different  question  when  a  claim  is  made  arguing 
that  there  is  an  indelible  Mexican  personality  in  this  legal  per- 
son^ and  a  power  of  infusing  partial  Mexican  citizenship  into 
its  members,  even  though  they  should  consist  only  in  two  mem- 
bers claiming  English  allegiance. 

"Enough  has  been  said  in  this  paper  on  the  subject  of  citi- 
zenship, and  I  allow  that  particular  subject  to  pass,  however 
tempting  the  agents  and  counsellors  of  the  Mexican  Bepublic 
have  made  this  opportunity  to  say  a  few  more  words  on  the 
nature  of  citizenship  and  of  its  occasionally  supposed  essence. 
Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  the  Mexican  company  can  not  and 
could  not  claim  inherent  Mexican  i>ersonality,  so  far  as  New 
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Almaden  is  concerned,  after  the  land  and  mines  were  placed 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  and  that  conse- 
quently it  could  not  impart  corresponding  citizenship.  To  sup- 
pose the  contrary  would  ascribe  to  the  mining  company  what 
is  called  in  the  law  of  nations  exterritoriality^  and  is  now 
allowed  only  to  ambassadors  and  ministers  plenipotentiary. 
The  modern  law  of  nations  of  the  Europeans  and  their  descend- 
ants in  other  portions  of  the  globe,  that  great  legal  dispensa- 
tion under  which  modern  civilization  has  its  being,  allows  of 
no  exterritoriality  among  the  members  of  this  ever- widening 
family  of  nations.  We  often  claim  and  establish  exterritorial- 
ity in  countries  of  barbaroas  or  semibarbarons  people,  or  of 
people  whose  whole  civilization  lies  out  of  the  sphere  of  oars, 
but  we  do  not  allow  it  even  to  foreign  sovereign  persons. 
(Fhillimore,  II.  23.)  If  a  monarch  establishes  a  mercantile 
business  in  a  foreign  country,  he  carries  no  exemption  from 
the  law  of  the  land  along  with  him,  but  is  simply  subject  to 
the  general  laws  of  the  land.  This  has  been  repeatedly  de- 
cided in  interesting  cases.  (See  Blnntschli's  Code,  etc.,  para- 
graph 40,  and  Phillimore,  II,  App.  IV.,  page  589.)  Even  a 
sovereign  himself,  if  he  goes  into  foreign  service,  which  fre- 
quently happens  where  there  are  large  empires  surrounded 
by  many  little  sovereignties,  even  such  a  sovereign  carries  no 
exterritoriality  along  with  his  person,  but  is  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  land.  When  he  travels  he  carries  exterritoriality 
with  him,  but  not  otherwise. 

"  We  are,  however,  told  that  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  guar- 
anteed this  exemption.  The  answer  is,  It  did  not  do  so,  because 
it  could  not  do  it  No  modern  power  can  give  away  by  treaty 
the  right  and  necessity  of  ruling  over  the  whole  land  by  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  especially  not  the  United  States.  Who 
can  imagine  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ratifying  a  treaty 
which  establishes  exterritoriality  within  the  country!  The 
United  States  could  never  give  away  the  right  and  duty  to  try 
and  determine  titles  to  land  granted  by  Mexico,  if  there  is 
strong  suspicion  against  the  validity  of  these  titles,  just  as 
the  Mexican  Government  itself  would  have  tried  and  adjudged 
titles  against  which  there  was  strong  suspicion  either  of  fraud 
or  other  illegality.  Not  long  after  our  taking  possession  of 
California  such  a  mass  of  fraudulent  land  titles  and  corruption 
in  fictitious  grants  was  discovered  that  Mr.  Stanton,  later  the 
great  war  minister  of  the  country,  was  sent  thither,  and  with 
rare  skill  and  sagacity  proved  so  much  fraud  that  the  govern- 
ment commenced  corresi)onding  procedures.  There  was  no 
breach  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  in  this.  The  Government 
of  Mexico  would  have  been  obliged  to  do  the  same  had  Cali- 
fornia not  been  ceded  to  the  United  States  and  had  frauds 
become  known.  *  Protecting  private  property  'implies  expos- 
ing invalidity  wherever  discovered  and  endeavoring  to  dis- 
cover them  wherever  susi>ected. 
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^'After  very  convolsive  revolutions  it  has  sometimes  been 
fonnd  necessary  to  pass  laws  which  free  titles  of  landed  prop- 
erty beyond  a  certain  date  from  any  inquiry  and  trial.  It  is 
simply  a  measure  of  extreme  expediency.  Such  was  not  the 
case  conceruing  titles  of  Mexican  property  in  California,  and 
was  never  stipulated  for  in  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe. 

"My  decision  under  the  order  of  the  commissioners  of  July 
19, 1871,  is  that  neither  William  E.  Barron  nor  William  Barron 
has  a  standing  before  the  United  States  and  Mexican  Claims 
Commission  according  to  the  convention  of  July  4, 1868,  and 
that  the  whole  claim  must  be  dismissed  accordingly  without 
further  arguing.'' 

Lieber,  Umpire,  Angnst  16,  1871,  William  E,  and  William  Barron  v.  The 
United  States,  No.  633,  Mex.  Docket,  oonvention  of  July  4,  1868,  MS.  Op. 
11.63. 

Barron,  Forbes  &,  Co.,  as  British  subjects,  laid  their  claim  before  the 
American  and  British  Claims  Commission  under  the  treaty  of  Washington 
of  May  8,  1871.  Mr.  Hale,  the  agent  of  the  United  States,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing report  (Report,  164)  of  the  case  before  that  commission: 

"The  memorial  disclaimed  all  imputation  of  intentional  wrong  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  but  alleged  that  their  final  Judg- 
ment was  erroneous;  and  further  alleged  that,  immediately  after  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  United  States  marshal  for  California,  directing 
that  the  memorialists  be  ejected  from  their  property,  and  that  it  be  placed 
in  the  possession  of  an  agent  of  the  United  States.  That,  'while  thus 
under  pressure  and  duress,  and  threatened  with  eviction  from  their  prop- 
erty,' by  the  United  States,  the  claimants  gave  a  quitclaim  of  their  interest 
in  the  entire  property  to  a  Pennsylvania  corjioration — the  Quicksilver 
Mining  Company— receiving  for  this  conveyance  the  sum  of  $1,750,000, 
and  that  their  grantees  had  since  remained  in  possession  of  the  mine, 
'undisturbed  by  any  claim  of  the  United  States;'  and  had  received,  and 
still  continued  to  enjoy,  a  revenue  of  about  $1,000,000  per  annum  from  the 
mine.  It  also  alleged  various  acts  of  unfairness  and  oppression  by  the 
attorneys,  agents,  and  officers  of  the  United  States  during  the  pendency  of 
the  litigation  in  the  lower  courts,  before  the  final  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  claimants  claimed  an  award  for  about  $16,000,000,  besides 
interest.  A  demurrer  was  interposed  to  the  memorial,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  following  grounds: 

" '  1.  The  said  memorial  sets  forth  no  acts  committed  against  the  prop- 
erty of  the  claimants  within  the  time  limited  by  the  treaty  for  which  the 
United  States  are  responsible,  or  on  account  of  which  reclamation  lies  in 
favor  of  the  claimants  a<rainst  the  United  States. 

'*'2.  The  allegations  in  the  memorial  of  the  alleged  ii^nries  to  the 
claimants'  rights  by  the  passage  of  the  law  of  3d  March  1851,  as  alleged 
in  paragraph  15  of  the  memorial;  and  by  the  alleged  wrongful  and 
oppreesive  acts  of  the  United  States  and  of  their  officers  and  agents  in 
theiropposition  to  the  allowance  of  the  claimants  before  the  commissioners, 
as  set  forth  in  paragraph  20  of  the  memorial ;  by  the  appeal  and  other 
alleged  unjust  and  oppressive  proceedings  set  forth  in  paragraph  21,  and 
by  ike  proceedings  set  forth  in  paragraphs  22,  23,  24,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  81, 
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and  32,  show  all  of  said  transactions  to  have  taken  place  before  the  13th 
day  of  April  1861 ;  and  thereby  the  said  transactions  are  not  the  subjects 
of  reclamation  before  this  commission. 

'^^3.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  United  States  npon  the 
claims  of  the  memorialists  in  the  year  1863»  as  set  forth  in  paragraphs  33, 
34,  35,  and  36,  of  the  memorial,  and  the  alleged  acts  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  execntion  of  the  Judgment  of  said  conrt,  as  set  forth 
in  paragraph  37,  do  not  constitute  an  act  or  acts  against  the  persons  or 
property  of  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  within  the  provisions  of  the 
twelfth  article  of  the  treaty,  by  occasion  of  which  reclamation  lies  against 
the  United  States. 

''  '4.  The  only  acts  alleged  in  the  memorial  as  occurring  within  the  time 
limited  by  the  treaty  are  tne  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  a  cause  duly  and  lawfully  pending  before  them,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings in  due  course  of  law  for  the  enforcement  of  execution  npon  the 
said  judgment ;  the  memorial  distinctly  negati  ving  any  allegation  of  fraud 
or  wiUfm  injustice  in  the  said  court,  no  reclamation  lies  on  behalf  of  the 
claimants  before  this  commission  by  reason  of  such  judgment,  or  the  lawful 
proceedings  in  execution  thereof.  This  commission  has  no  jurisdiction  to 
review  the  j  ndgments  of  the  regularly  constitnted  judicial  tribunals  of  the 
United  States  or  of  Great  Britain,  at  least  in  the  absence  of  allegations  of 
fraud,  corruption,  or  willful  or  intentional  injustice  or  injury. 

'^'5.  The  memorial  shows  (parajrraph  39)  that  the  claimants  or  their 
predecessors,  before  eviction  from  their  said  property  under  the  said  judg- 
ment, voluntarily  sold  and  conveyed  to  anotner  party,  to  wit,  the  QnicK- 
silver  Mining  Company,  all  their  rights  in  and  to  the  premises  in  ques- 
tion; and  that  their  said  grantees  have  since  remained  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  property  in  question.  The  claimants  therefore  appear 
to  have  never  been  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  their  said  alleged  prop- 
erty;  and  no  injury  is  shown  to  them  or  their  rights,  on  account  of  which 
reclamation  lies  against  the  United  States. 

''  '6.  No  reclamation  lies  on  behalf  of  the  claimants  against  the  United 
States  on  account  of  any  alleged  infraction  by  the  United  States  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hldalffo,  the  provisions  of  that  treaty 
protecting  the  rights  of  property  only  of  Mexicans,  citizens  of  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  and  not  of  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty. 

"  '7.  The  allegations  in  the  memorial  do  not  show  any  infraction  by  the 
United  States  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo. 

**  '8.  The  allegations  in  the  memorial  show  no  infraction  by  the  United 
States  upon  any  rights  of  the  claimants  or  their  predecessors  under  the 
law  of  nations. 

"  *  9.  The  allegations  in  the  memorial  show  a  case  simply  of  abjudication 
by  the  regular  judicial  tribunals  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  subject-matter,  and  of  the  persons  of  the  parties,  concerning  prop- 
erty lying  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  without  fraud,  corrup- 
tion, oppression,  or  willful  injustice.  Such  adjudication  is  not  reviewable 
by  this  commission,  and  the  parties  to  the  same  have  no  standing  for  rec- 
lamation against  the  United  States. 

'^ '  10.  The  allegations  in  the  memorial  fail  to  show  the  claimants  British 
subjects,  or  entitled  to  a  standing  as  such  before  this  commission. 

'' '  11.  The  allegations  in  the  memorial  fail  to  show  the  present  claimants 
to  have  succeeded  to  any  alleged  title  of  Andres  Castillero  in  or  to  the 
property  in  question,  or  to  any  title  of  the  original  iirm,  so-called,  of  Bar- 
ron, Forbes  &  Co.,  to  the  said  property. 

"'12.  The  allegations  in  the  memorial  fail  to  show  any  title  in  Andres 
Castillero,  the  alleged  source  of  title  in  the  claimants  in  or  to  the  premises 
in  question. 

**  '13.  The  allegations  in  the  memorial  fail  to  impeach  the  judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon  the  said  case  pending  before 
them,  or  to  show  said  judgment  in  any  respect  erroneous.' 

"  On  the  argument  it  was  contended,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States: 

*'  1.  That  all  the  allegations  in  the  memorial  touching  the  unjust  action 

of  the  United  States  by  its  statutes  and  legal  proceedings  prior  to  the 
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13th  April  1861  were  oatside  the  jnrisdiction  of  the  commission  as  estab- 
lished by  the  treaty ;  and  if  the  United  States  or  their  authorized  agents 
had  been  guilty  of  any  wrong  in  these  respects,  such  a  wrong  was  not 
within  the  jarisdiction  of  the  commission. 

''  2.  That  the  only  act  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  their  officers  alleged 
in  the  memorial  to  have  been  committed  within  the  treaty  time  is  the 
adjudication  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  a  case  regularly  pending  before  it 
on  appeal  by  both  parties  from  an  inferior  tribunal;  that  this  decision  is 
in  express  terms  admitted  by  the  memorial  to  have  been  honestly  rendered 
without  corruption  or  partiality ;  that  such  action  of  the  court  is  not  an 
act  committed  against  the  persons  or  property  of  subjects  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  within  the  meaning  of  the  twelfth  article  of  the  treaty. 

"3.  That  the  claimants  were  never,  within  the  treaty  time,  disturbed  in 
their  possession  of  the  property  which  they  claim,  or  evicted  therefrom; 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  litigation  they  voluntarily  parted  with  all 
their  pretended  title  to  the  property  and  surrendered  its  possession  to 
their  grantees^  who  have  since  remained  in  undisturbed  possession. 

"4.  That  the  claimants  have  no  standing  to  claim  for  any  alleged 
infection  by  the  United  States  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Guad- 
alupe Hildago ;  that  that  treaty  provided  only  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  property  of  Mexicans,  and  that  the  vindication  of  the  rights  of 
Mexico  and  her  citizens  under  that  treaty  does  not  lie  with  the  British 
Government,  and  is  not  a  subject  submitted  to  the  decision  of  this 
commission. 

"  5.  Hiat  under  the  rules  of  international  law  no  ground  of  reclamation 
by  Great  Britain  against  the  United  States,  on  behalf  of  these  her  alleged 
subjects,  appears  from  the  memorial.  They  became  parties  litigant  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  a  judicial  tribunal  of  the  United  States,  in  respect  of 
lands  lying  within  the  United  States,  and  in  a  case  in  which  the  court 
had  unquestioned  jurisdiction.  Their  rights  were,  as  they  themselves 
admit,  honestly  and  fairly,  but  (as  they  allege)  erroneously,  a4judicat6d 
there.  Without  awaiting  eviction  from  the  premises,  they  voluntarily 
parted  with  their  entire  claim  to  the  lands,  mining  privileges,  and  all 
enjoyments  and  profits  of  the  same;  that  if  their  grantees  had  been 
evicted  from  possession,  the  claimants  could  not  be  the  parties  to  claim 
redress,  having  voluntarily  surrendered  all  their  rights ;  but  their  grantees 
had  not  been  evicted;  the  whole  estate,  with  its  vast  revenues,  had  con- 
tinued to  be  enjoyed  by  the  parties  to  whose  enjoyment  the  claimants 
voluntarily  ceded  it. 

''  On  the  part  of  the  claimants,  it  was  insisted  by  Her  Majesty's  counsel 
that  the  annulling  of  the  title  of  the  claimants  by  the  decree  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1863,  and  the  direction  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  States  marshal  in  California  to  expel  the  claimants 
from  their  property,  constituted  acts  against  the  property  of  British  sub- 
jects, bringing  them  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission;  that  the 
conveyance  by  the  claimants  to  their  grantees  was  a  conveyance  under 
duress  of  these  acts,  and  did  not  discharge  the  liability  of  the  United 
States,  except  so  far  as  the  amount  received  by  the  claimants  from  their 
grantees  as  purchase  money  might  go  to  reduce' the  amount  of  their  loss; 
that  it  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission  to  review  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  if  foand  erroneous  to  award  compensation 
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to  the  claimants  for  their  losses  by  occasion  of  it.  Her  Majesty's  counsel 
cited  Cairo  Derecho  Iniemaoumal,  vol.  1,  c.  9,  $$  206,  292,  797,  page  391; 
De  Felice  Droit  de  Nature  et  des  Gens,  vol.  2,  p.  9 ;  Burlamaqui  Droit  de  Nature 
et  dee  Gens,  vol.  — ,  p.  3,  C.  I. ;  Phillimore,  vol.  1,  M68;  Rntberforth,  vol.  2, 
book  2,  c.  9,  $$  12,  13,  19;  Manning's  Law  of  Nations,  383;  Lawrence's 
Wheaton,  678,  674,  679  to  682;  Halleck's  Int.  Law,  $$  15,  16;  Story's  Con- 
flict of  Laws,  $$  591,  592. 
''The  commission  nnanimoiisly  disallowed  the  claim." 
A  report  of  the  case  is  also  given  in  Howard's  Report,  83,  573,  577. 

"In  the  case  of  Joaeph  W.  Scott  v.   The 

^^'^i"*^"  ^^*^^^  '"^^^^^  ■^^'  ^^^'  ^^^  damages  for  wrong- 
ftil  imprisonment,  and  for  appropriation  and 
destruction  of  property,  the  proofs  showed  that  the  claimant 
was  bom  in  the  British  province  of  New  Brunswick  in  1813. 
His  father,  Daniel  Scott,  was  born  in  the  then  province  of 
Maine,  in  March  1768,  and  continued  to  reside  in  Maine  after 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  colonies  by  Great 
Britain,  and  after  he  became  of  age,  which  was  in  March  1789. 
The  time  of  Daniel  Scott's  removal  to  iNTew  Brunswick  was  left 
somewhat  uncertain,  ranging  from  December  1789  to  1794. 

"On  the  part  of  the  United  States  it  was  claimed  that 
Daniel  Scott,  the  father,  having  been  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  the  claimant,  Joseph  W.  Scott,  was  by  the  naturali- 
zation laws  of  1802  (2  Stats,  at  L.  155,  §  4)  also  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  was  debarred  from  a  standing  be- 
fore the  commission  within  the  principle  held  by  the  commis- 
sion in  the  case  of  Alexander. 

"At  the  time  of  the  alleged  injuries,  and  for  many  years 
previous,  he  was  domiciled  in  the  State  of  Florida,  one  of  the 
insurrectionary  States. 

"The  counsel  for  the  United  States  cited  the  first  article  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Oreat 
Britain,  concluded  September  3, 1783  (8  Stats,  at  L.  80, 81),  and 
the  cases  of  Inglis  v.  The  Sailors*  Snug  Harbor ,  3  Peters,  99; 
Shanks  v.  JDupontj  id.  244;  Doe  v.  Adclan^  2  B.  &  C.  779,  and 
Marryatt  v.  Wilson,  1  B.  &  P.  430. 

"On  the  part  of  the  claimant  it  was  contended  that  Daniel 
Scott,  being  a  minor  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  was 
entitled,  within  a  reasonable  time  after  attaining  his  migority, 
to  elect  to  which  government  he  would  adhere,  and  that  he 
did  make  such  election  within  such  reasonable  time  by  his 
removal  to  New  Brunswick. 
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<^  Claimant's  ooansel  cited  the  cases  of  Jephaon  v.  Rtera^  3 
Knapp's  P.  G.  B.  and  Count  Wall's  case,  id. 

<<An  award  was  made  in  favor  of  the  claimant,  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner Frazer  dissenting.  No  written  opinions  were  read.  I 
am  advised  that  the  decision  proceeded  upon  the  ground  that 
Daniel  Scott's  removal  to  Kew  Brunswick  constituted  an 
election,  within  a  reasonable  time,  to  adhere  to  his  British 
allegiance." 

American  and  British  Claims  Commission,  treaty  of  May  8,  1871,  Art. 
XU.,  Hale's  Report,  16. 

In  the  case  of  the  Executors  of  R.  S.  C.  A. 

AlezandBz's  Case.  Alexander  v.  The  United  States,  No.  45,  before 
the  American  and  British  Claims  Commission 
under  the  treaty  of  Washington  of  May  8, 1871,  a  claim  was 
made  for  the  occupation  of  and  damage  to  real  property  in  - 
Kentucky  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States  during  the  civil 
war.  The  United  States  demurred  to  the  memorial  on  the 
ground  that  '^the  claimant's  testator  was  born  within  the 
United  States,  and  was,  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  a 
citizen  thereof,  and  therefore  not  entitled,  to  the  standing  of 
a  British  subject  within  Article  XII.  of  the  treaty." 

The  memorial  alleged  that  the  testator  was  born  in  Frank- 
fort, Kentucky,  in  1819,  and  that  he  was  the  *'son  of  Eobert 
Alexander,  esq.,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  natural-born  sub- 
ject of  the  British  Crown;"  that  he  had  always  held  and 
claimed  himself  to  be  a  liege  subject  of  the  British  Crown, 
and  that  he  had  always  been  so  held  and  regarded  by  all 
others;  that  in  his  early  youth  he  had  returned  to  Scotland, 
and  there  for  many  years  held  office  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace  and  other  posts  of  trust  under  the  British  Crown;  that 
during  the  war  his  residence  was  partly  in  Scotland  and  partly 
in  Kentucky;  and  that  he  died  in  Kentucky  in  December  1867. 
In  support  of  the  demurrer  it  was  argued  that  by  chapter 
16,  Article  I.,  section  1,  Volume  I.  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
Kentucky,  the  testator  was  a  citizen  of  that  State;  that  apart 
from  any  statutory  provisions,  his  birth  in  Kentucky,  no  alle- 
gation being  made  that  his  parents  were  other  than  permanent 
residents  there,  would  constitute  him  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States;  that  if  it  should  be  held  that  he  had  at  birth  a  double 
allegiance,  he  could  not  assert,  as  against  the  United  States, 
the  character  of  a  British  subject;  that  the  United  States  had 
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the  right  to  regard  him  as  a  citizen,  and  that  against  this  right 
no  foreign  government  could  set  up  a  claim  founded  on  its 
municipal  law. 

Counsel  for  Great  Britain  conti^nded  that  testator  had  been 
recognized  by  both  governments  as  a  British  subject,  the  War 
Department  having  appointed  a  special  board  to  examine  the 
claim,  which  had  been  referred  to  it  by  Mr.  Seward,  to  whom 
the  claim  had  been  presented  by  Sir  Frederick  Bruce;  that 
the  allegation  that  testator  was  the  son  of  a  native-born  Brit- 
ish subject  must  be  taken  in  its  natural  import,  viz,  that  the 
father  was  a  British  subject  at  the  time  of  his  son's  birth ; 
that  by  the  laws  of  Kentucky,  Alexander,  as  a  resident  alien, 
was  permitted  to  hold  property,  aud  by  a  special  act  was  em- 
powered to  hold  property  in  Kentucky,  notwithstanding  his 
alienage  and  residence  in  Scotland;  that  the  article  of  the 
Kentucky  code  cited  by  United  States  counsel  never  could 
have  been  meant  to  assert  any  right  of  the  State  to  impress 
upon  Alexander,  against  his  will,  the  character  of  a  citizen  of 
the  State  of  Kentucky;  that,  besides,  no  State  could  change 
the  nationality  of  aliens  and  convert  them  into  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  the  Federal  Government  having  exclusive  con- 
trol over  this  subject;  that  if,  on  the  theory  of  a  double  nation- 
ality, the  United  States  had  the  right  to  treat  testator  as  an 
American  citizen.  Great  Britain  logically  must  have  the  right 
treat  to  him  as  a  British  subject,  and  to  stipulate  for  the 
adjustment  of  his  claim  along  with  those  of  other  British  sub* 
jects;  that  the  case  of  Drummoud  seemed  to  have  been  mis- 
apprehended by  counsel,  and  did  not  strengthen  his  position, 
since  the  Drummonds  suffidenily  indicated  hy  their  conduct 
their  intention  to  accept  the  character  of  Irish  subjects,  and 
Alexander  never  did  indicate  his  intention  to  become  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  but,  on  the  contrary,  always  claimed  to  be  a 
British  subject,  and  was  recognized  as  such  by  the  special 
legislation  of  Kentucky. 

The  following  decision  was  rendered: 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  commission  has  no  jurisdiction 
of  this  claim,  and  therefore  the  demurrer  is  allowed. 

"L.  CORTI, 

«JAH£S  S.  Frazer, 

"  Commissioners.^^ 

Commissioner  Gurney,  although  he  did  not  sign  the  award, 
did  not  file  a  dissenting  opinion. 
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Mr.  Frazer,  besides  signing  the  award,  read  the  following 
opinion : 

"  The  testator  was  by  British  law  a  British  subject,  but  he 
was  also  by  the  law  of  the  United  States  an  American  citizen, 
by  reason  of  his  birth  in  Kentucky;  and  he  was  not  capable 
of  divesting  himself  of  his  American  nationality  by  mere  voli- 
tion and  residence  from  time  to  time  in  Scotland  and  holding 
office  there. 

"Being,  then,  a  subject  of  both  governments,  was  he  a 
British  subject  within  the  meaning  of  the  treaty!  The  prac- 
tice of  nations  in  such  cases  is  believed  to  be  for  their  sovereign 
to  leave  the  x>erson  who  has  embarrassed  himself  by  assuming 
a  double  allegiance  to  the  protection  which  he  may  find  pro- 
vided for  him  by  the  municipal  laws  of  that  other  sovereign 
to  whom  he  thus  also  owes  allegiance.  To  treat  his  grievances 
against  that  other  sovereign  as  subjects  of  international  con- 
cern would  be  to  claim  a  jurisdiction  paramount  to  that  of  the 
other  nation  of  which  he  is  also  a  subject.  Complications 
would  inevitably  result,  for  no  government  would  recognize 
the  right  of  another  to  interfere  thus  in  behalf  of  one  whom  it 
regartled  as  a  subject  of  its  own.  It  has  certainly  not  been 
the  practice  of  the  British  Government  to  interfere  in  such 
cases,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  either  government 
meant  to  provide  for  them  by  this  treaty.  In  Drummond's 
case  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  quite  as  comprehensive  as 
those  of  this  treaty,  and  yet  it  was  there  held  that  the  claim- 
ant was  not  within  the  treaty,  not  being  within  its  intention. 
This  was  held  even  after  it  was  ascertained  that  he  was  not  a 
French  subject,  he  having  merely  evinced  his  intention  to 
regard  himself  as  a  French  subject." 

Mr.  Hale,  the  agent  of  the  United.  States,  referring  to  this 
opinion  (Report  16),  says:  "I  am  advised  that  in  this  opinion 
the  presiding  commissioner  (Count  Corti)  concurred." 

7.  Pboof  op  Citizenship. 

By  an  order  of  January  21,  1870,  the  com- 
GLtiionahip  by  Birth,  mission  under  the  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  of  July  4,  1868, 
required  all  persons  claiming  to  be  native  citizens  to  state  the 
place  and  date  of  their  birth.  A  claimant  called  himself  a 
native  of  Beynosa,  but  gave  no  date  of  his  birth.  It  was  held 
that  his  citizenship  was  not  sufficiently  proved.^  So  objection 
was  made  to  the  statement  that  a  claimant  was  born  in  the 

^Thornton,  umpire,  Jaan  M,  Trevisco  y.  The  United  States,  No.  553,  Mex. 
Docket,  MS.  Op.  VI.  814. 
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State  of  Missonri.^  In  the  case  of  William  Wilkinson  and 
Samuel  Montgomery,  No.  105,  Am.  Docket,  the  umpire,  Sir 
Edward  Thornton,  said  (MS.  Op.  IV.  35): 

"  No  proof  is  given  of  the  nationality  of  Wilkinson,  which 
ought  to  have  been  done,  considering  that  he  was  a  partner  of 
Montgomery  when  the  claim  originated.  But  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  citizenship  the  umpire  asks  permission  to  make  a  few 
general  observations.  The  order  of  the  commission,  dated 
January  21, 1870,  instructed  claimants  what  steps  they  were 
to  take  with  regard  to  their  citizenship.  It  will  therefore  be 
inferred  that  if  they  complied  with  the  terms  of  that  order 
they  had  done  all  that  was  required,  and  the  commission  would 
be  precluded  from  making  any  objection  unless  their  state- 
ments could  be  proved  to  be  false.  In  the  present  case  Mont- 
gomery seems  to  have  complied  with  the  terms  of  that  order. 
He  takes  oath  in  his  memorial  ^  that  he  is  a  native  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  born  in  Gallatin  County,  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, on  or  about  the  1st  day  of  November,  in  the  year  1810; ' 
that  is,  in  the  wording  of  the  order,  ^  he  discloses  the  time  and 
place  of  his  birth.'  Unless  this  statement  can  be  proved  to  be 
false  the  umpire  thinks  he  must  be  considered  to  have  proved 
his  citizenship." 

These  observations  were  referred  to  and  confirmed  by  the 
umpire  in  Francis  Rose  v.  MexicOy  'No,  344,  Am.  Docket,  MS. 
Op.  IV.  38. 

"Although  the  governor  of  a  State  may  not 

^^^i^'  ^*  ^®  officially  authorized  to  issue  certificates  of 
nationality,  the  certificate  of  such  an  officer 
(paper  E)  is  respectable  evidence  of  the  citizenship  of  claim- 
ant. The  Mexican  consul-general  at  New  York  also  calls  him 
a  citizen  of  Mexico  in  paper  G ;  and  he  himself,  in  paper  H, 
styles  himself  a  native  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  capital  of  the  State 
of  that  name.  Although  this  evidence  may  not  be  in  the 
exact  form  laid  down  by  the  rules  of  the  commission,  the  um- 
pire thinks  it  sufficient  to  entitle  the  claimant  to  be  considered 
a  citizen  of  Mexico." 

Thornton^  umpire,  June  28,  1875,  Kamon  Garay  v.  United  States,  No.  280, 
Mex.  Docket,  convention  of  July  4,  1868,  MS.  Op.  VI.  265. 

*'  In  the  case  of  Tomas  Warner  v.  2'he  United 

w        1  Case.     g(^f^g^  -^Q^  ggo^  the  question  of  citizenship  is  the 

first  matter  to  be  taken  into  consideration.    In  this  case  the  um- 


^  Thornton,  umpire,  William  JET.  NeUon  v.  Mexico,  No.  558,  Am.  Docket, 
MS.  Op.  lU.  387. 
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pire  can  not  admit  that  it  is  sufficiently  proved  that  the  claimant 
was  a  Mexican  citizen;  he  thinks  ou  the  contrary  that  he  was 
not  so.  His  claim  to  be  a  Mexican  citizen  is  founded  principally 
upon  a  certificate  signed  by  Manuel  Clemen te  Eojo,  sub-political 
chief  of  the  frontier  of  Lower  California.  This  certificate  is  not 
sworn  to  and  is  signed  by  an  inferior  authority.  The  umpire  can 
not  consider  that  the  same  faith  is  to  be  giyen  to  this  unsup- 
ported certificate  as  to  that  of  an  officer  of  so  high  a  rank  as  the 
governor  of  a  State,  to  whose  certificate,  accompanied  by  other 
evidence,  the  umpire  has  in  some  cases  given  its  due  weight. 
The  certificate  in  question  founds  the  right  of  the  claimant  to 
be  considered  a  Mexican  citizen  ux)on  the  assertion  that  in 
1827  he  served  as  a  seaman  by  order  of  the  governor,  Eche- 
ardia,  rendering  public  services  (prestanda  servicios  publicos) ; 
that  he  never  had  a  letter  of  naturalization,  but  that  from 
the  beginning  he  manifested  his  wish  to  be  a  Mexican,  and 
that  he  had  always  been  considered  as  such,  and  that  his  per- 
sonal services  had  been  accepted  as  a  soldier  in  defence  of  the 
frontier  against  the  depredations  of  the  Indians;  and  that  for 
these  reasons  he  was  comprised  in  articles  14  and  15  of  the 
law  of  April  14, 1828. 

*•  But  such  a  certificate  is  no  proof  that  the  claimant  actually 
served  either  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  Mexican  Eepublic, 
and  even  if  he  did  it  did  not  make  him  a  Mexican  citizen  by 
the  law  of  April  14, 1828,  for  the  fifteenth  article  of  that  law 
imposes  certain  conditions  upon  foreigners  who,  being  in  the 
naval  service,  wish  to  be  naturalized.  There  is  no  proof  that 
the  claimant  fulfilled  these  conditions;  indeed,  there  can  be 
httle  doubt  that  if  he  had  done  so  he  would  have  received  a 
letter  of  naturalization;  but  the  certificate  expressly  says  that 
he  never  had  a  letter  of  naturalization. 

"  The  fourteenth  article  of  the  same  law,  which  is  also  re- 
ferred to  in  the  certificate,  is  to  the  effect  that  colonists  who 
come  to  settle  on  lands  which  may  be  colonized  shall  be  held 
as  naturalized  after  a  year  from  the  time  of  their  settling.  But 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  claimant  was  a  colonist  of  this  class, 
a  proof  which  ought  to  have  been  easily  furnished,  for  there 
must  doubtless  have  been  a  register  kept  of  such  colonists 
who  settled  upon  government  lands. 

*'The  citizenship  of  the  claimant  not  being  proved,  it  is 
needless  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  claim; 
and  the  umpire  accordingly  awards  that  it  be  dismissed.'' 
5627— Vol.  3 26 
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Thornton,  umpire,  Tomas  Warner  v.  The  United  States,  No.  890,  United 
States  and  Mexican  Claims  Commission,  convention  of  July  4,  1868.  The 
same  ruling  was  applied  in  the  cases  of  Guadalupe  Menendez  v.  The  United 
States,  No.891,  and  Pedro  Gastelum  v.  The  United  States,  No.  892. 

"The  umpire  can  only  refer  to  the  observation  he  has  al- 
ready made  in  cases  Nos.  890  and  891  upon  the  citizenship  of 
the  claimants.  The  unsupported  certificate  of  the  sub-gefe 
politico  of  the  frontier  of  Lower  California  is  not  more  satis- 
factory in  this  case  than  in  the  others.  It  may  be  further 
observed  that  in  none  of  these  cases  is  there  any  proof  of  the 
identity  of  the  claimant  with  the  person  in  whose  favor  the 
sub-gefe  politico  signed  the  certificate." 

Thornton,  umpire,  September  11,  1876,  Pedro  Gastelum  v.  The  United 
StateSftlo.  892,  Mex.  Docket,  convention  of  July  4,  1868,  MS.  Op.  VII.  353. 

It  was  shown  that  a  claimant,  who  was 
f  ©tSr^  ^  seized  with  other  persons  on  an  American  ves- 
sel in  a  Mexican  port,  and  who  was  subse- 
quently released  on  the  joint  intervention  of  the  ministers  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  Mexico,  came  on  the 
vessel  in  question  from  California  to  Guaymas,  and  from 
Ouaymas  to  Mazatlan,*  that  the  consul  of  the  United  States 
at  the  latter  port  recognized  him  as  an  American  citizen,  and 
took  his  oath  as  such,  together  with  those  of  his  fellow-prison- 
ers, all  signing  and  swearing  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  commissioners  differing  in  opinion,  the  umpire,  Sir  Edward 
Thornton,  held  that  there  was  not  sufficient  proof  that  the 
claimant  was  at  the  time  of  the  origin  of  his  claim  such  a  cit- 
izen. Claims  of  other  prisoners,  arising  on  the  same  occasion, 
were  dismissed  on  the  same  ground. 

G,  E,  Brocktcay  v.  Mexico,  No.  324,  Am.  Docket,  convention  of  July  4, 
1868,  MS.  Op.  III.  498. 

"It  is  not  clearly  proved  that  the  claim- 

Clauiuntf  imaiap-  ^^^^  ^^^  citizens  of  the  United  States.    They 

ported  Anertiont.      ,    .  ,  ,  ,  / 

claim  to  be  so,  because  they  were  born  m 

Upper  California,  resided  there  when  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  was  signed,  and  became  citizens  of  the  United  States 
through  that  treaty.  But  these  facts  depend  upon  their  own 
assertions,  unsupported  by  other  evidence.  These,  in  the 
umpire's  opinion,  are  not  sufficient  proof  of  their  citizenship. 
They  should  have  at  least  proved  by  independent  evidence  that 
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they  were  residents  of  Upper  Gallfomia  at  the  time  of  the  sig- 
nature of  the  above-mentioned  treaty." 

Thornton,  nmpire,  Jane  19,  1876,  3/.  G,  Vallejo  v.  Mesieo,  No.  822,  Am. 
Docket,  convention  of  July  4,  1868;  6  MS.  Op.  467. 

"  The  umpire  can  not  agree  with  the  commis- 

oto    Mrta-    gJQngr  fpQiQ   Mexico  that  the  claimant  had 
nuuiT. 

complied  with  the  rule  of  the  commission  by 

swearing  in  his  memorial  that  he  was  born  in  Matamoras  in 
1825.  The  memorial  is  signed  for  the  claimant  by  his  agents, 
Moore  &  Co.,  or  rather  it  is  not  signed  at  all,  for  there  is  no 
written  signature  to  it.  It  purports  to  be  sworn  to  by  Clar- 
ence Key,  and  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of  the  claimant  are 
matters  which  Mr.  Key  could  not  have  known  of  his  own 
knowledge,  but  could  only  state  them  from  information  and 
belief  and  believe  them  to  be  true.  *  •  •  Three  witnesses 
answer  in  the  aflBirmative  to  the  question  whether  the  claimant 
was  a  citizen  of  the  Mexican  Eepublic.  But  a  witness  for  the 
defense,  Werbiski,  swears  that  the  claimant  always  passed  in 
Texas  as  an  American  citizen  and  voted  at  elections.  The 
proof  in  favor  of  his  being  a  Mexican  citizen  is  not  so  strong 
but  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  rebut  this  testimony  as 
to  his  having  voted  as  an  American  citizen;  he  was  at  liberty 
to  do  so  if  he  could,  but  he  has  failed  to  do  it.  With  this  doubt 
the  umpire  does  not  consider  the  claimant's  citizenship  to  be 
sufficiently  proved,  and  therefore  awards  that  the  claim  be 
dismissed." 

Thornton,  umpire,  July  8,  1876,  Rafael  Barrios  v.  United  States,  No.  538, 
Mex.  Docket,  convention  of  July  4,  1868,  MS.  Op.  VI.  335. 

'*The  memorials  severally  set  forth  that  at  the  time  of  this 
occurrence  [the  capture  of  the  American  schooner  Julius 
Cwsar  by  a  Mexican  cruiser,  in  April  1837,  and  subsequent 
imprisonment  of  the  crew]  the  said  parties  were  respectively 
domiciled  in  Texas,  which  had  before  that  time  declared  and 
maintained  its  independence.  Although  no  very  active  opera- 
tions were  then  goiDg  on,  Mexico  and  Texas  were  still  at  war, 
and  all  the  citizens  of  the  latter  might  justly  be  regarded  as 
adhering  to  the  cause  of  tlieir  adopted  country,  unless  their 
neutral  character  were  set  forth  and  established.  The  memo- 
rials do  not  set  forth  for  how  long  a  period  the  said  persons 
had  been  resident  in  Texas,  nor  whether  it  was  their  purpose 
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to  make  it  a  permanent  residence.  They  do,  however,  state 
that  no  oath  of  allegiance  had  been  taken  by  them  to  Texas, 
and  that  they  had  not  changed  their  citizenship.  These 
memorials  were  presented  by  a  person  who  has  been  appointed 
administrator  of  the  estates  of  the  deceased,  and  whether  they 
had  taken  any  oath  of  allegiance  or  done  anything  to  mani- 
fest a  change  of  citizenship  could  not  be  known  to  him.  He 
has,  therefore,  made  statements  of  the  truth  of  which  he  could 
have  no  personal  knowledge.  Besides,  it  is  well  known  that 
Texas  admitted  all  persons  to  citizenship  without  any  oath  of 
allegiance  who  were  residing  there  on  the  day  of  its  declara- 
tion of  independehce,  March  2,  1836.  (Art.  7,  sec.  10,  const. 
Texas.)  For  anything  that  appears  in  the  case  these  persons 
became  citizens  under  this  provision  of  the  constitution  of 
Texas.  No  oath  of  allegiance  could  then  be  required  of  them. 
The  presnmption  arising  from  the  fact  of  residence  that  the 
parties  intended  to  make  Texas  a  permanent  domicil  and  had 
thereby  ceased  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  should  be 
repelled  by  clear  ])roof.  The  board  is  of  opinion  tbat  the  me- 
morials do  not  set  forth  a  valid  claim  against  Mexico,  and  they 
are  accordingly  rejected." 

Case  of  Barclay t  administrator  of  Boiling  et  aL:  Opinion  of  Messrs. 
EvanS;  Smith,  and  Paine,  commissioners,  January  7,  1851,  under  the  act 
of  CongreBs  of  March  3,  1849. 

McC.  was  a  seaman  on  board  of  the  Araeri- 

^^       can  whaling  vessel  Rebecca  AdamSj  which  was 

seized  in  connection  with  the  so  called  Zerman 

expedition  to  Mexico,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  detailed 

elsewhere.    A  question  having  arisen,  the  umpire  made  an 

award  in  McC.'s  favor,  saying: 

"  There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  umpire  considers  that  some  allowance  should 
be  made  for  a  seafaring  man  if  he  has  not  strictly  observed 
the  rules  prescribed  by  the  commission,  with  which  it  is  not 
impossible  that  his  occupation  may  have  prevented  him  from 
being  acquainted.  Hut  the  indirect  and  circumstantial  evi- 
dence is  very  strong  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
pjirtly  from  the  faia  that  he  was  a  seaman  on  board  of  a  I  Jutted 
States  vessel  employed  in  a  regular  and  legitimate  pursuit — 
that  of  whaling — and  partly  because  it  was  very  much  easier 
for  the  United  States  minister  and  consul  in  Mexico  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  seamen  of  such  a  vessel  were  really  United 
States  citizens,  than  with  regard  to  the  motley  crowd  who 
called  themselves  the  crew  and  passengers  of  the  Archibald 
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Grade.  Unless,  therefore,  the  contrary  be  expressly  proved, 
the  ampire  considers  that  the  claimant  is  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  is  further  of  the 
opinion,  which  he  believes  is  shared  by  many  thinking  per- 
sons, that  seamen  serving  in  the  naval  or  mercantile  marine 
under  a  flag  not  their  own  are  entitled,  for  the  duration  of 
that  service,  to  the  protection  of  the  flag  under  which  they 
serve.'' 

Thornton,  umpire,  Francii  McCready  v.  Mexico f  No.  218,  Am.  Docket,  con- 
vention of  July  4,  1868. 

W.  M.  Eobinet  presented  a  claim  as  a  nat- 
tion-BobiiieViCase  ^^^^^^^  citizen  of  the  United  States  before 
the  commissioners  at  Macao  under  the  conven- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  China  of  November  8, 
1858.  The  claim  was  rejected  for  want  of  proof  of  naturaliza- 
tion, the  commissioners,  Messrs.  Bradley  and  Eoberts,  deliver- 
ing the  following  opinion : 

"Mr.  Eobinet  (the  sole  proprietor  in  the  late  firm  of  W.  M. 
Eobinet  &  Co.)  is  a  native  of  Peru.  In  affidavit  made  on  the 
22d  November  1858,  before  Mr.  O.  E.  Eoberts,  vice-consul  in 
charge  at  Hongkong,  he  swears  that  he  went  to  reside  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1849,  while  that  country  was  in  military  occupation  of 
the  United  States,  and  before  its  adoption  into  the  Federal 
Union ;  that  by  the  convention  there  held  in  1849,  to  demand 
admission  into  said  Union,  It  was  required  that  all  California 
residents  or  citizens  who  might  wish  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  thereto;  that 
he  took  said  oath  before  Judge  Leavenworth,  an  officer  duly 
authorized  to  administer  the  same;  that  thus  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  said  primary  convention,  he  went  into  the 
Union  with  the  soil  and  became  a  full  citizen  of  the  United 
States;  that  record  of  said  oath  was  made  and  deposited  with 
the  public  records  at  the  custom-house  at  San  Francisco;  that 
he  procured  an  attested  certificate  of  having,  in  the  way  and 
manner  aforesaid,  complied  with  the  necessary  conditions  for 
citizenship,  which  certificate  is  now  lost. 

'^  Mr.  Eobinet  farther  declares  to  the  commissioners  that  in 
February  1859  he  wrote  to  San  Francisco  for  a  duplicate  copy 
of  his  said  certificate,  and  in  reply  to  his  letter  of  request  was 
informed  that,  owing  to  the  frequent  and  extensive  conflagra- 
tions which  had  destroyed  a  great  part  of  said  city,  many  of 
the  earlier  public  records  had  been  burned,  and  that  others  were 
scattered  and  lost,  and  that  it  would  be  a  task  of  extreme 
difficulty  to  search  for  the  entry  required  by  him,  the  claimant, 
and  which  probably  after  all  it  would  be  impossible  to  find. 

"No  doubt  is  or  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  nationality  and 
allegiance  of  one  who,  with  his  own  free  will  and  by  his  own 
act,  in  compliance  with  legal  provisions,  was  transferred  with 
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the  territory  in  which  he  resided  into  the  family  of  the  United 
States.  The  same  rule  holds  in  this  case  as  in  that  where 
persons  were  domiciled  in  the  Anglo- American  colonies  at  the 
time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  though  born  else- 
where, and  deliberately  yielded  to  it  an  express  or  implied 
sanction;  'they  became  parties  to  it,  and  are  to  be  considered 
as  natives — their  social  ties  being  coeval  with  the  existence  of 
the  nation.'  (Kent,  II.)  Such  collective  naturalization  was 
provided  for  m  Article  III.  of  the  convention  of  April  30, 
1803,  between  the  federal  government  and  France,  for  the  ces- 
sion of  Louisiana;  and  by  Article  VI.  of  the  treaty  of  Febru- 
ary 22,  1819,  concluded  with  Spain  for  the  purchase  of  Florida, 
whereby  the  subjects  of  those  European  powers,  respectively, 
who  were  resident  on  the  ceded  territories  were  enabled  to 
take  nx)on  themselves  all  the  rights,  immunities,  and  respon- 
sibilities of  republican  citizenship,  without  undergoing  the 
process  of  ordinary  naturalization,  as  required  by  the  statute. 
In  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  of  February  2, 1848,  whereby  Cali- 
fornia was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  it  was  provided,  Article 
VIII.  that  those  Mexicans  who  remained  in  the  territories 
ceded,  and  who  did  not  declare  their  intention  within  one  year 
to  continue  Mexican  citizens,  were  to  be  deemed  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

"Notwithstanding  all  this,  in  settling  the  question  of  the 
claimant's  citizenship,  in  which  an  award  of  indemnity  is  in- 
volved, the  commissioners  do  not  think  themselves  authorized 
to  accept  any  less  evidence  than  that  which  is  imposed  by  the 
Department  of  State  on  consuls  for  the  granting  of  passports : 
^  If  the  applicant  be  a  naturalized  citizen,  a  passport  can  only  be 
granted  upon  his  exhibiting  a  certificate  of  naturalization,  or 
a  certified  copy  thereof.'  (Regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President  for  consular  officers  of  the  United  States,  section 
410,  edition  1856.)  And,  however  much  disposed  the  board 
might  be  to  give  full  faith  and  credit  to  Mr.  Robinet's  state- 
ment, and  regret  the  untoward  circumstances  which  have 
deprived  him  of  this  essential  muniment  of  his  claim,  still  the 
fact  that  it  has  not  been  produced  is  fatal  to  his  petition.  His 
oath  as  to  acquired  citizenship  is  of  no  more  value  as  proof  of 
the  fact  than  that  of  a  person  who  seeks  to  obtain  such  citizen- 
ship by  the  legal  process  of  naturalization,  when,  the  declara- 
tion of  intention  having  been  previously  made,  <he  must  at 
the  time  of  his  admission  satisfy  the  court  by  other  proof  than 
his  oath  •  *  *  that  he  has  resided  five  years,  at  least,  within 
the  United  States.' 

"In  the  absence  of  legal  proof  of  the  citizenship  of  W.  M. 
Robinet,  the  commissioners  hold  that  he  has  no  right  to  an 
award  of  indemnity  for  losses  sustained  in  China  by  reason  of 
the  late  hostilities  and  the  injuries  resulting  to  trade  there- 
from." 

"  I  can  not  admit  as  a  snfiicient  proof  [of  citizenship]  the 
incidental  mention  of  <  citizen  of  the  United  States,'  made  in 
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the  protest  before  the  United  States  Consul  Fitzgerald.  I 
observe  it  is  not  the  consul  who  certifies  to  the  citizenship  as 
known  or  proven  to  him;  on  the  contrary,  the  consul  receives 
the  protest  because  the  appearer  makes  that  declaration  and 
swears  to  it  as  a  part  of  the  protest.  In  the  case  of  Gurbelo, 
in  which  both  the  commissioners  agreed  to  dismiss  the  demand, 
there  was  a  protest  in  which  mention  was  made  that  he  was 
*  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,'  and  that  he  had  been  *  natu- 
ralized;' both  these  declarations  were  found  to  be  false,  but 
the  consul  was  not  responsible  for  their  falsity.  The  claimant, 
Cnrbelo,  had  made  them  under  oath,  and  the  consul  received 
them  as  usual." 

Bertinatti,  umpire,  ThanKU  Gilmore  v.  Coata  Bica,  No.  29,  convention 
between  the  United  States  and  Costa  Rica  or  July  2,  1860. 

Tiiis  decision  was  cited  and  followed  by  the  umpire  in  the  cases  of 
George  C.  Harras,  Luther  Busbnell,  and  Edward  W.  High.  In  the  case 
of  High  the  protest  in  which  the  allegation  of  United  States  citizenship 
occnrred  was  made  two  years  after  the  event  which  caused  the  damage. 
The  umpire  said:  '^I  do  not  deem  that  document  sufficient  to  prove 
either  the  quality  of  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  the  truth  of  the  alleged 
damages.'' 

Claimant  was  a  native  of  Bavaria,  who  had  declared  his 
intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  fur- 
nished no  evidence  of  the  completion  of  his  naturalization. 
He  had  a  passport  and  certificate  from  a  Mexican  colonel  of 
infantry  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  but  the  commis- 
sioners held  that  these  were  not  receivable  as  proof  that  he 
had  been  naturalized.  They  said  that  a  copy  of  the  record 
must  be  produced  duly  certified,  or  satisfactory  evidence  fur- 
nished that  the  record  had  been  lost,  destroyed,  or  mutilated, 
or  could  not  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  be  found — only 
then  could  secondary  evidence  be  resorted  to. 

Juan  X.  Wolfe  v.  Mexico j  No.  564,  Am.  Docket,  convention  of  July  4, 
1868,  MS.  Op.  II.  181;  decision,  October  17,  1871. 

**  The  umpire,  in  his  opinion  of  the  date  of 
Bpeyert's  Caw.        j^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ . 

"* My  decision  and  award  is  tiie  following:  If  within  two 
months  from  the  time  when  the  interested  parties  shall  be 
informed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  necessity  of  proving  the 
citizenship  of  Moritz  Speyers,  it  can  be  proved  or  shown  in  a 
manner  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  commissioners,  or  in  case 
they  disagree  in  their  opinion,  satisfactory  to  the  umpire,  that 
Moritz  Speyers  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  when  he 
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imported  the  inerebandise  into  Matamoras  under  the  Avalos 
tariff,  then  the  sum  to  be  mentioned  below  is  due  from  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  to  the  United  States  for  and  in  behalf  of 
Moritz  Speyers.' 

"  The  whole  case  has  now  been  returned  with  a  number  of 
papers  and  affidavits,  believed  by  claimant's  party  to  prove 
Moritz  Speyers's  citizenship.  They  do  no  such  thing.  Only 
one  affiant  swears  that  he  has  seen  Moritz  Speyers's  naturaliza- 
tion papers,  and  he  is  the  claimant,  Albert  Speyers  himself, 
who  claims  near  or  above  $600,000,  and  whose  claim  was  cut 
down  in  the  American  commissioner's  opinion  to  $38,000.  This 
affidavit,  even  did  it  point  to  defined  facts,  and  not  to  undefined 
assertions  that  he  had  seen  Moritz  Speyers's  naturalization 
pai>ers,  cannot  be  admitted.  It  is  repeated  in  the  additional 
papers  just  spoken  of  that  the  umpire  has  demanded  additional 
evidence  of  Speyers's  citizenship.  The  umpire  has  not  done 
this.  He  wanted  proof  that  Moritz  S[)eyers  was  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  (as  the  above-quoted  extract  from  his  deci- 
sion shows)  when  he  (Moritz  Speyers)  made  the  original  impor- 
tation of  goods  from  the  United  States. 

"  No  proof  or  evidence  has  been  forthcoming,  despite  of  many 
attempts  to  present  it,  and  the  only  testimony  coming  irom  a 
source  which  might  have  been  decisive,  namely,  the  court  in 
New  Orleans  where  Speyers  is  said  to  have  been  naturalized, 
states  that  despite  of  all  search  no  record  of  his  naturalization 
could  be  found,  and  that  the  records  are  not  complete,  owing 
to  the  occupation  of  New  Orleans  by  Union  troops  in  the  time 
of  the  rebellion.  I  omit  to  discuss  such  evidence,  and  feel 
compelled  finally  to  dismiss  this  case  with  its  desperate  claims 
and  demands. 

**  I  can  allow  no  award  in  favor  of  the  United  States  for 
Moritz  or  Albert  Speyers." 

Lieber,  umpire,  Albert  Speyers  v.  Mexico j  No.  23,  United  States  and  Mexi- 
can Claims  Commission,  convention  of  July  4,  1868. 

Claimant  alleged  that  he  was  naturalized  in  New  Mexico. 
The  records  of  the  United  States  court  prior  to  June  1863  had 
been  lost  or  destroyed.  It  was  prior  to  that  time  that  he  was 
naturalized.    He  was  permitted  to  give  secondary  evidence. 

Thornton,  umpire,  Louis  Titu8  Mantin  v.  Mexico,  No.  685,  Am.  Docket, 
convention  of  July  4,  1868,  MS.  Op.  III.  417,  IV.  55.  The  umpire  referred 
to  the  case  of  Martin  M,  Steinthal  v.  MexicOf  No.  649,  Am.  Docket,  oa  illus- 
trating the  same  rule. 
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S.,  a  native  of  Germany,  claimed  to  have 
Sohaben's  Case 

become,  as  a  naturalized  citizen  of  Texas  at 

the  time  of  the  annexation,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.    No 

record  proof  was  afforded  of  liis  naturalization  in  Texas.    The 

constitution  of  the  republic  of  Texas  contained  the  following 

provision  : 

"All  free  white  persons  who  shall  emigrate  to  this  republic, 
and  who  shall,  after  a  residence  of  six  months,  make  oath 
before  some  competent  authority  that  be  intends  to  reside  per- 
manently in  the  same,  and  shall  swear  to  support  this  consti- 
tution, and  that  he  will  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  republic  of 
Texas,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship.^' 

Mr.  Wadsworth,  the  American  commissioner,  referring  to 
this  provision,  said: 

"A  justice  of  the  peace  was  a  competent  authority  and  made 
no  record  of  such  an  oath.  And  now,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty 
years,  to  require  a  Texan  to  reproduce  a  certificate  of  such  an 
oath,  before  recognizing  him  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
would  disfranchise  more  than  one-half  of  the  people,  still  liv- 
ing, who  were  citizenized  by  the  annexation." 

Dr.  Lieber,  the  umpire,  on  July  19, 1871,  decided  as  follows: 

^<  Claimant  is  a  native  of  Germany  and  his  baptismal  name 
was  doubtless  Marcos.  When  he  resided  in  Texas  he  used  the 
English  Mark  for  the  original  Marcos,  for  it  is  one  of  the  trans- 
latable names.  When  Schaben  resided  in  Spanish-speaking 
Mexico,  he  seems  to  have  used  and  signed  himself  by  the  name 
of  Marcos,  and  papers  made  out  and  sworn  to,  at  a  later  period, 
in  the  United  States,  mention  him  as  Marcos  Schaben.  None 
of  these  changes  or  translations  of  the  name  affect  Schaben's 
identity.  It  is  a  total  mistake  that  the  baptismal  name  is  by 
its  very  sound  unchangeably  infused  into  the  essence,  as  it 
were,  of  the  individual.  An  individual  is  incidentally  named 
in  baptism,  and  many  nouns  proper,  personal,  as  well  as  geo- 
graphical, are  different  in  different  languages.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Mark  and  Marcos  Schaben  is  the  same  person,  and 
it  does  not  invalidate  certain  papers  made  out  and  completed 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  if  Mark  or  Marcos  Schaben  is  called 
Marcus  Schaben. 

"Is  Mark  Schaben  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  was 
he  such  at  the  time  when  Mexican  authorities  are  said  to  have 
cominitted  those  injuries  to  his  property  of  which  he  com- 
plains! If  the  question  were  about  a  simple  naturalization  in 
the  United  States^  I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  declare 
that  Schaben's  citizenship  has  not  been  proved.  It  is  different, 
however,  in  the  present  case,  on  account  of  the  annexation  ot 
Texas.  Schaben  has  no  proof  positive,  no  papers  of  Texan  nat- 
uralization, but  there  is  nevertheless  *the  highest  degree  of 
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probability'  that  he  was  and  was  considered  a  citizen  of  Texas. 
Germans  are  very  mnch  given  to  American  naturalization; 
Schaben  resided  quite  long  enough  in  Texas  to  be  naturalized, 
and  it  is  asserted  on  oath  that  he  voted.  Voting,  we  are  told, 
does  not  amount  to  much  proof  and  evidence.  Why,  I  have 
seen  and  heard  in  a  court  in  South  Carolina,  a  dark  mulatto 
sworn  white  by  several  witnesses  who  had  seen  him,  and  be- 
cause they  had  seen  him,  vote  at  several  elections.  Naturali- 
zation ought  to  be  a  solemn  and  no  way  trifling  act,  but  it 
seems  that  Texas,  in  order  to  induce  a  large  immigration,  had 
made  naturalization  easy,  and  no  one  will  deny  that  every  free 
citizen  of  Texas,  no  matter  how  he  became  such,  passed  over 
into  full  United  States  citizenship  when  Texas  became  one  of 
the  States  of  the  Union,  whose  Constitution  says  that  every 
citizen  of  any  State  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  if  it  does 
contravene  the  Union's  own  laws,  made  in  accordance  with 
that  very  Constitution.  Illinois  gave  the  full  vote  to  every- 
one, foreigner  or  not,  who  had  resided  half  a  year  in  the  State. 
Suppose  that  Illinois  had  been  an  independent  State  and  had 
then  annexed  herself  to  the  United  States,  without  a  treaty 
designating  exceptions,  every  foreigner,  whether  he  knew  a 
word  of  English  or  not,  would  have  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  law  of  nations  and  the  repre- 
hensible law  of  the  State  in  particular.  It  is  certainly  of  no 
importance  whether  some  persons  swear  that^in  their  opinion ' 
Schaben  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  In  their  opinion! 
But  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  of  little  importance  either  that 
Schaben's  name  was  written  in  the  election  list  of  the  sheriff 
as  Schapen,  with  the  correct  house  number.  The  clerk  was 
doubtless  a  German,  for  a  native  American  would  have  left 
out  the  ^c'  and  written  Shaben,  and  if  he  was  a  German,  he 
may  have  been  from  Saxony.  A  Saxon  ear  can  rarely  distin- 
guish between  *b'  and  'p.'  •  ♦  •  By  Schapen  in  the  elec- 
tion lists  was  unquestionably  meant  Schaben,  if  no  Schapen 
can  be  found  in  his  neighborhood.  I  take  it  that  Schaben  was 
and  still  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  has  not 
become  denaturalized  by  any  lengthened  residence  at  Orizaba, 
or  any  other  place." 

MarcoB  Schaben  v.  Mexico,  No.  100,  Am.  Docket,  convention  of  July  4, 
1868,  MS.  Op.  1. 522. 

"  It  does  not  appear  to  the  umpire  suffi- 

H^iidonofl  Et  Timd  of*.*  -•.■...-         -■ 

Annexation  ciently  proved  that  the  claimant  is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  He  states  that  he  emi- 
grated from  France  to  the  republic  of  Texas  in  1844,  and  con- 
tinued to  reside  there  until  the  annexation  of  that  republic  to 
the  United  States  and  its  incorporation  into  the  Union.  The 
claimant  asserts  that  he  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  State*s 
by  virtue  of  the  annexation  of  Texas;  but  to  have  become  so 
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be  must  have  first  been  a  citizen  of  the  repablic  of  Texas,  and 
it  is  nowhere  proved  that  he  went  through  the  forms  required 
to  acquire  that  citizenship." 

Thornton,  umpire,  August  12,  1876,  Rene  Ma88t*n  v.  Mexico,  No.  787,  Am. 
Docket,  convention  of  July  4,  1868,  6  MS.  Op.  449. 

"  It  is  very  doubtiul  whether  the  claimant  was  not  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  for  it  is  declared  by  himself  and  con- 
firmed by  his  witnesses  that  he  had  lived  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  Cameron  County,  Texas,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  was 
there  animo  manendi.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  as  he  was 
born  in  1813  he  must  have  been  residing  in  Texas  at  the  decla- 
ration of  the  independence  of  the  republic  of  Texas  and  again 
at  the  time  of  its  annexation  to  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  became  a  citizen  first  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Texas  and  next  of  the  United  States.  It  would  also 
appear  that  he  owned  real  estate  in  Texas,  which  makes  it 
still  more  likely  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.'^ 

Thornton,  umpire,  Juan  N.  Cabazos  v.  United  States,  No.  735,  Mex.  Docket, 
convention  of  July  4, 1868,  MS.  Op.  VI.  321. 

^'  There  is  direct  evidence  that  J.  de  D.  Pra- 
Offieiai  Reoognitioni  ^^i  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen 
of  CitiBenship;  ^^  ^^^  United  States  at  New  York  in  1829. 
Pradel  8  Case. 

This  alone,  however,  would  not  entitle  him  to 

be  considered  a  citizen  of  that  country.  But  circumstantial 
evidence  is  also  brought  to  show  that  he  took  out  his  papers 
of  naturalization  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  in  1834,  and 
that  at  a  certain  period  of  his  residence  in  Mexico  he  was  in 
possession  of  what  was  believed  to  be  a  certificate  of  natu- 
ralization. Mr.  J.  Forsyth,  minister  of  the  United  States  in 
Mexico,  states  in  June  1858  to  the  United  States  consul  that 
Mr.  Pradel  is  entitled  to  his  ^  carta  de  seguridad'  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  did 
so  after  an  examination  of  the  proofs  of  citizenship  exhibited 
by  the  claimant.  Other  ministers  of  the  United  States  also 
considered  Pradel  to  be  an  American  citizen,  and,  more  par- 
ticularly, Mr.  Weller  recognized  him  in  that  character  when 
he  urged  the  Mexican  Government  to  pay  to  Pradel  the  amount 
which  had  been  promised  to  him  by  that  government  as  com- 
pensation for  the  losses  suffered  by  the  hacienda  of '  San  Borja' 
in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  water  dam. 
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"  It  is  further  noteworthy  that  the  Mexican  minister  for  for- 
eign affairs,  Senor  Zarco,  requested  of  Mr.  Weller  tliat  Pradel 
would  give  the  number  of  the  'carta  de  seguridad'  which  he 
obtained  at  the  time  of  the  origin  of  his  claim,  the  payment  of 
which  the  United  States  minister  officially  urged  upon  the 
Mexican  Government.  In  the  note  making  this  request,  dated 
February  20, 1861,  Sefior  Zarco  never  mentioned  Pradel  as  an 
American  citizen ;  indeed  from  the  inquiry  itself  it  would  ap- 
pear that  he  was  not  at  that  time  satisfied  that  he  was  so; 
but  in  a  subsequent  note,  dated  February  24, 1861,  in  which 
Seiior  Zarco  informed  Mr.  Weller  that  the  documents  relative 
to  the  claim  had  been  sent  to  the  Treasury  Department,  he 
speaks  of  the  claimant  as  'the  American  citizen,  Juan  de  Dios 
Pradel.'  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  escape  the  conclusion 
that  Senor  Zarco  had  in  the  meantime  examined  the  proofs 
exhibited  by  the  claimant  and  had  satisfied  himself  that  Pra- 
del was  entitled  to  citizenship  of  the  United  States, 

*'The  umpire,  in  his  own  experience,  has  never  found  that 
foreign  ministers  are  prone  to  admit  such  rights  unless  they 
are  fully  satisfied  of  their  validity,  especially  where  circum- 
stances have  assimilated  those  who  aspire  to  them  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  foreign  country  in  which  they  reside;  for  in  almost 
all  such  cases  the  admission  of  those  rights  originates  irritating 
correspondence  and  discussion  between  the  governments  con- 
cerned, which  it  is  the  interest  and  desire  of  foreign  ministers 
to  avoid  as  far  as  possible. 

*'The  umpire  thinks  that  he  would  do  injustice  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  honesty  of  the  Mexican  authorities  and  of  the  min- 
isters of  the  United  States  in  Mexico  if  he  did  not  believe  that 
it  was  only  after  a  full  examination  of  the  proofs  exhibited  by 
Pradel  that  they  had  determined  upon  acknowledging  his  right 
to  American  citizenship. 

"If  it  be  certain  that  Pradel  for  some  years  claimed  to  be  a 
citizen  of  Chile  and  obtained  his  ^cartas  de  seguridad'  in  that 
character,  the  umpire  does  not  see  that  this  step  could  have 
deprived  him  of  his  right  to  citizenship  of  the  United  States. 
It  might  have  afforded  a  ground  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  refuse  him  its  protection ;  but  the  Mexican  Government 
on  the  contrary  would  have  been  justified  in  refusing  to  acknowl- 
edge him  as  a  citizen  of  Chile  and  in  insisting  upon  his  assum- 
ing his  real  character  of  a  citizen  of  that  country  to  which  he 
had  last  sworn  allegiance. 
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"The  umpire  is  therefore  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Pra- 
del,  at  the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  claims  in  qaestion,  was  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States." 

Thornton,  umpire,  Loudon,  July  9,  1874,  J.  de  D.  Pradel  v.  Mexioo,  No.  145, 
Mex.  Docket,  convention  of  July  4,  1868,  MS.  Op.  III.  451. 

The  foregoing  opinion  of  Sir  Edward  Thorn- 
Tipton'i  Case,      ton  was  discussed  by  him  in  the  case  of  Jabez 
M.  Tipton,  one  of  the  persons  arrested  on  the 
Archibald  Gracie^^  in  the  so-called  Zerman  expedition,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  are  given  elsewhere.    In  the  case  of  Tipton 
(No.  242,  Am.  Docket)  Sir  Edward  Thornton  said: 

"There  is  not  sufficient  proof  that  Tipton  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  The  case  of  Pradel  is  very  different  from  the 
one  now  under  consideration.  In  that  case  it  was  necessary 
formally  to  stivte  to  the  Mexican  Government  that  an  applicant 
for  a  carta  de  seguridad  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  United  States  minister  had  a  full  right  to  insist,  and  no 
doubt  did  insist,  that  the  applicant  should  furnish  full  proof 
of  his  citizenship.  But  with  regard  to  the  persons  who  came 
in  the  Archibald  Grade,  how  could  he  possibly  expect  that 
they  should  under  the  circumstances  furnish  any  proof  of  their 
nationality!  The  umpire  hardly  thinks  that  the  United  States 
minister  would,  when  there  was  at  length  an  opportunity  of 
their  getting  away  from  Mexico,  in  common  humanity  have  re- 
fused to  assist  them  until  they  could  furnish  proof  of  their 
citizenship. 

"There  were  many  reasons  for  their  choosing  United  States 
citizenship,  and  among  them  the  fact  that  they  started  from  a 
United  States  port  and  in  a  vessel  carrying  the  United  States 
flag,  and  that  probably  the  United  States  Govern  meut  would 
take  great  interest  in  their  cases.  It  was  also  the  nearest 
government,  and  would,  therefore,  perhaps  cause  them  to  re- 
gain their  freedom  more  speedily  than  any  other.  For  these 
reasons  the  commission  has  certainly  a  right  to  expect  more 
positive  proof  of  citizenship  than  the  memorial  signed  by 
Tipton  and  others,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  United  States 
minister's  having  helped  them  in  their  difficulties." 

On  this  ground*  the  umpire  dismissed  thirty -nine  other 
Archibald  Grade  claims. 

."  In  this  case  the  umpire  cannot  admit  that 
Warner's  Case,  it  is  sufficiently  proved  that  the  claimant  was 
a  Mexican  citizen;  he  thinks,  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  was  not  so.  His  claim  to  be  a  Mexican  citizen  is 
founded  principally  upon  a  certificate  signed  by  Manuel  Gle- 
mente  Bojo,  sub-political  chief  of  the  frontier  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia.   This  certificate  is  not  sworn  to,  and  is  signed  by  an 
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iuferior  aathority;  the  ainpire  can  not  consider  that  the  same 
I'aitb  is  to  be  given  to  this  unsupported  certificate  as  to  that 
of  an  officer  of  so  high  a  rank  as  the  governor  of  a  State,  to 
whose  certificate  accompanied  by  other  evidence  the  umpire 
has  in  some  cases  given  its  due  weight.  The  certificate  in 
question  founds  the  right  of  the  claimant  to  be  considered  a 
Mexican  citizen  upon  the  assertion  that  in  1827  he  served  as 
a  seamau  by  order  of  the  governor,  Echeardia,  rendering  pub- 
lic services  (prestando  servicios  publicos);  that  he  never  had 
a  letter  of  naturalization,  but  that  from  the  beginning  he 
manifested  his  wish  to  be  a  Mexican,  and  that  he  had  always 
been  considered  as  such,  and  that  his  personal  services  had 
been  accepted  as  a  soldier  in  defense  of  the  frontier  against 
the  depredations  of  the  Indians;  and  for  these  reasons  he  was 
comprised  in  articles  14  and  15  of  the  law  of  April  14, 1828. 

<*  But  such  a  certificate  is  no  proof  that  the  claimant  actually 
served  either  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  Mexican  republic,  and 
even  if  he  did  it  did  not  make  him  a  Mexican  citizen  by  the  law 
of  April  14, 1828;  for  the  fifteenth  article  of  that  law  imposes 
certain  conditions  upon  foreigners  who,  being  in  the  naval 
service,  wish  to  be  naturalized;  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
claimant  fulfilled  these  conditions;  indeed,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  if  he  had  done  so  he  would  have  received  a  letter 
of  naturalization;  but  the  certificate  expressly  says  that  he 
never  had  a  letter  of  naturalization. 

"  The  fourteenth  article  of  the  same  law,  which  is  also  referred 
to  in  tlie  certificate,  is  to  the  effect  that  colonists  who  come  to 
settle  on  lands  which  may  be  colonized  shall  be  held  as 
naturalized  after  a  year  from  the  time  of  their  settling.  But 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  claimant  was  a  colonist  of  this  class, 
a  proof  which  ought  to  have  been  easily  furnished;  for  there 
must  doubtless  have  been  a  register  kept  of  such  colonists 
who  settled  upon  government  lands. 

"  The  citizenship  of  the  claimant  not  being  proved,  it  is 
needless  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  claim ; 
and  the  umpire  accordingly  awards  that  it  be  dismissed." 

Thorn tOD;  umpire,  September  9, 1876,  Tattma  Warner  v.  United  States,  No. 
890,  Mex.  Docket,  conveution  of  July  4,  1868,  MS.  Op.  VI.  351. 

Case  of  Melendes       "The  certificate  of  Manuel  C.  liojo,  sub- 
political  chief  of  the  frontier  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, unsupported  by  other  evidence  and  not  sworn  to,  is 
[not]  in  itself  sufiQcient  proof  of  the  citizenship  of  the  claimant 
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Besides  this,  it  is  stated  in  the  certificate  that  the  claimant 
was  the  son  of  one  of  the  first  founders  who  came  to  colonize 
that  frontier,  but  it  is  not  shown  that  his  father  was  a  native 
Mexican,  or  that  he  was  comprised  amongst  those  colonists 
who  are  referred  to  in  the  fourteenth  article  -of  the  law  of 
April  14,  1828. 

<'If  the  father  was  a  foreigner  and  not  naturalized,  the  son 
was  bound  by  the  same  law  to  obtain  a  letter  of  naturaliza- 
tion, and  even  if  the  father  was  naturalized  it  was  only  the 
children  who  were  under  age  who  became  naturalized  by  the 
naturalization  of  their  father;  if  of  age  (emancipidos)  they 
were  foreigners,  as  their  father  had  been,  until  they  took  out 
letters  of  naturalization. 

^'Neither  in  this  case  nor  in  that  of  Tomas  Warner  has  the 
simple  rule  prescribed  by  the  commission  been  observed,  that 
the  claimant  should  declare  the  place  and  date  of  his  birth, 
and  if  naturalized,  should  exhibit  his  naturalization  papers. 

'*  If  this  order  of  the  commission,  which  is  so  easy  to  be  com- 
plied with,  had  been  attended  to,  the  umpire  would  have  been 
obliged  to  admit  the  Mexican  citizenship  of  the  claimant. 
But,  as  it  is,  he  is  not  justified  in  doing  so,  and  he  is  therefore 
compelled  to  award  that  the  above-mentioned  claim  be  dis- 
missed." 

Thornton,  nmpirc,  September  11,  1876,  Guadalupe  Melendez  v.  United 
States,  No.  891,  Mex.  Docket,  convention  of  July  4,  1868,  MS.  Op.  VI.  353. 

The  claimant  was  brought  to  the  United 
Perfonnanceof PoUt-  g^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^     j^.^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

loal  Acts. 

many.     He  claimed  citizenship  through  the 

naturalization  of  his  father,  but  did  not  prove  the  naturaliza- 
tion. He  relied  on  his  long  residence  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
of  twenty  years,  during  which  time  he  had  exercised  civil  and 
political  rights.  His  father  was  dead.  Mr.  Wadsworth,  the 
United  States  commissioner,  said  that  the  "enjoyment  and 
I)OSsession  continuously  under  a  claim  of  right  and  title  for  a 
I)eriod  of  not  longer  than  twenty  years,  makes  title  to  the 
highest  species  of  property  in  England,"  and  he  argued  that 
the  same  presumption  should  be  made  in  favor  of  the  possession 
of  political  rights.  The  umpire,  observing  that  there  was  no 
proof  of  the  naturalization  of  the  father,  said:  "The  fact  that 
he  (the  father)  voted  or  even  held  office  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
is  no  proof  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.    And 
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if  he  was  not,  neither  was  his  son,  who  does  not  pretend  to 
have  been  naturalized." 

Thornton,  umpire,  Christian  F.  Gatier  v.  Mexico ^  No.  343,  Mex.  Docket, 
convention  of  July  4,  1868,  7  MS.  Op.  416. 

Claimant,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  declared  his  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  on  June  3, 1848,  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  In  1849  he  went  to  California,  where  he 
alleged  that  he  remained  till  1855.  He  then  went  to  Mexico, 
where  he  had  since  continued  to  reside.  Mr.  Wadsworth, 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  said: 

^'  His  claim  to  citizenship  in  the  United  States  is  founded  on 
the  exercise,  contrary  to  law,  of  the  voting  privilege  while  in 
California,  and  his  recognition  in  Mexico  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  by  the  people  aud  authorities  of  that  country. 
These  acts  and  facts  would,  uncontradicted  by  other  fact*, 
tend  to  show  citizenship.  But  here  they  have  no  value,  and 
can  only  serve  to  show  how  little  regard  this  alien  had  for  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  the  privileges  of  a  citizen.^' 

The  claim  was  dismissed. 

Henry  Ptigos  v.  Mexico  j  No.  519,  Am.  Docket,  convention  hot  ween  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  of  July  4, 1868,  MS.  Op.  II.  71,  S.  P. ;  John  Poloney 
V.  Mexico,  No.  40,  Am.  Docket,  M8.  Op.  II.  391. 

In  the  foregoing  case  the  commissioners,  in  I'eply  to  the  suggestion  that 
the  claimant  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  the  admission  of 
California  as  a  State  into  the  Union,  said :  ''No  one  can  pretend  that  the 
admission  of  California  naturalize<l  any  alien  at  the  time  residing  there.'' 

"  In  the  case  of  John  W.  Skarpe  v.  The  United  States^  No. 
92,  the  claimant's  proofs  showed  that  he  had  exercised  rights 
of  citizenship  of  the  United  States,  by  voting,  prior  to  the 
presentation  of  his  memorial. 

"  The  counsel  for  the  United  States  contended,  first,  that 
such  a<;ts  constituted  an  estoppel  against  the  claim  of  the 
claimant  to  a  standing  as  a  British  subject  under  the  treaty; 
and,  second,  that  if  strictly  and  technically  there  was  no  estop- 
pel, such  acts  were  to  be  regarded  as  very  strong  evidence  of 
the  fact  of  naturalization,  and  sufficient  to  overcome  the  claim- 
ant's own  denial  on  oath  of  such  naturalization. 

"An  award  was  made  ia  favor  of  the  claimant,  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner Frazer  dissenting;  and  the  ol)je(;tion  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  was  thus  overruled.'' 

Am.  and  Br.  Claims  Commission,  Treaty  of  May  8, 1871,  Art.  Xll-,  Hale's 
Report,  15. 
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8.  Declaration  of  Intention. 

Orazio  de  Attellis,  Marquis  of  Santangelo,  a 
Santangeio'g  Gaae.  native  of  Italy^  having  fallen  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  bis  sovereign,  was  compelled  to 
leave  his  native  land.  On  the  20th  of  May  1824  he  arrived 
in  the  United  States,  and  on  the  next  day  made  a  declaration 
of  intention  to  become  a  citizen.  In  the  following  year  he 
went  to  Mexico  to  visit  a  son  who  had  obtained  employment 
in  that  country.  Not  long  after  his  arrival  there  he  was  in- 
vited to  discuss  certain  questions  uf  public  interest,  and  his 
writings  were  received  with  applause  by  those  in  authority. 
But  on  the  1st  of  July  1826,  as  he  alleged ,  suddenly  and  with- 
out warning  he  was  informed  that  he  must  leave  the  republic 
within  twenty-four  hours;  and  although  the  execution  of  the 
order  was  finally  delayed,  he  was  sent  a  few  days  afterwards 
under  escort  to  Vera  Cruz  and  banished  from  the  country. 
No  reason  for  his  banishment  was  assigned,  beyond  certain  alle- 
gations in  the  nature  of  suspicions,  and  twelve  days  after  his 
departure  a  committee  of  the  supreme  council  declared  his 
banishment  to  be  illegal.  The  allowance  of  damages  for  this 
ill-treatment  finally  turned  on  the  question  of  his  right  to  pre- 
fer a  claim  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  respect  of  the 
injury  which  he  had  received. 

He  was  admitted  to  citizenship  of  the  United  States  in  1829; 
and  the  American  commissioners  contended  that  he  was  en- 
titled to  an  award  as  ^'an  inchoate  citizen  of  the  United  States 
in  the  year  1826,"  as  well  as  by  virtue  of  his  full  citizenship 
subsequently  acquired,  which,  as  they  argued,  conferred  upon 
him  a  right  to  the  support  of  the  United  States  in  obtaining 
redress  from  Mexico  for  an  injury  done  him  prior  to  his  natural- 
ization. 

On  these  questions  the  American  commissioners  maintained 
that  the  object  of  Santangelo's  going  to  Mexico  in  1825  was 
altogether  temporary,  and  that  his  eleven  months'  residence 
in  Mexico  in  no  way  interrupted  his  intention  to  return  to  the 
United  States;  that  it  was  needless  to  inquire  what  were  his 
relations  to  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  his  expulsion 
from  Mexico  in  1826;  that  having  established  the  injury  done 
him  in  1826  merely  as  a  man  not  then  possessing  the  citizen- 
ship of  any  country  and,  argumenti  gratia,  destitute  of  any 
legal,  moral,  or  physical  ability  to  enforce  his  claim,  he  became 
5027— Vol.  3 27 
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perfected  in  all  these  things  iu  1829,  when  he  became  a  full 
citizen,  and  as  such  possessed,  in  1835,  a  perfect  right  to  sue,  as 
an  American  citizen,  for  the  damages  done  him  as  a  man  in 
1826 ;  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  an  American  citi- 
zen initiate,  "  that  is,  a  foreigner  who  has  renounced  all  allegi- 
ance to  his  own  government  and  made  his  sworn  declaration 
of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,"  was 
wholly  without  protection  of  his  civil  rights  during  his  pre- 
scribed novitiate  of  five  years ;  that  it  was  likewise  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  such  an  initiate  act  conferred  no  right  of  protec- 
tion of  his  civil  rights  should  such  person  happen  temporarily 
to  absent  himself  from  the  United  States  during  some  portion 
of  the  five  years;  that  even  conceding  that  the  American  law 
had  no  respect  either  for  the  civil  or  the  political  rights  of  such 
an  initiate  citizen,  that  he  actually  forfeited  by  his  absence 
what  protection  he  might  otherwise  have  had,  and  that  by  the 
decisions  of  the  highest  American  tribunals  he  remained  a 
mere  foreigner  or  alien  until  actually  naturalized,  yet  such 
a  person,  when  naturalized,  acquired  the  character  or  quality 
of  citizenship  in  respect  of  all  rights  which  may  have  been 
acquired  during  the  intermediate  period,  unless  for  good  reason 
it  should  have  been  lost.  "  His  moral  and  natural  law  claims," 
said  the  American  commissioners,  "ripened  into  a  full  and 
perfect  civil  claim  in  1829." 

The  Mexican  commissioners  holding  a  contrary  view,  the 
case  was  referred  to  the  umpire,  Baron  Koenne,  who  decided 
that  the  claim  was  not  within  the  competence  of  the  commis- 
sion, thus  rejecting  the  theory  propounded  by  the  American 
commissioners.^ 

Comuiissiou  under  the  conyeutioii  between  theUuited  States  and  Mexico 
of  April  11,  1839. 

'  Part  of  the  argument  of  the  American  commiHssioners  proceeded  on  the 
erroneous  assumption  that  the  decLaratiou  of  in t^'ution  involves  the  actual 
renunciation  of  original  allegiance.  In  fact,  the  declarant  merely  expresses 
his  intention  to  renounce  it. 

The  case  of  Santangelo  was  like  that  of  Kos/ta  in  the  circumstances 
that  in  each  case  the  individual  had  been  banished  from  his  native  conn- 
try,  that  he  had  made  a  declaration  of  intention  to  l>ecome  a  citizen  of  the 
Ignited  States,  and  that  before  becoming  a  citizen  he  suffered  injury  in 
a  third  country.  In  the  case  of  Koszta,  however,  the  injury  was  com- 
mitted by  the  authorities  of  his  original  country  iu  violation  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  third  country,  while,  iu  the  case  of  Santangelo,  the  acts 
complained  of  were  committed  by  the  authorities  of  the  third  country 
within  whose  jurisdiction  he  was  at  the  time. 
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Mary  Santaugelo,  sole  legatee  of  the  claimant  iu  the  fore- 
going ease,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  commissioners  under 
the  act  of  1849,  setting  forth  a  claim  the  principal  item  in 
which  was  for  indemnity  on  accoant  of  the  expulsion  of  San- 
tangelo  from  Mexico  in  1826.    The  commissioners  said: 

"  Santangelo  was  a  native  of  Europe.  Some  time  previous  to 
1826  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  declared  his  intention 
in  due  form  of  law  to  become  a  citizen.  Without  remaining, 
however,  a  suflflcient  length  of  time  to  perfect  his  naturaliza- 
tion and  acquire  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  he  went  to  Mexico, 
from  which  country  he  was  banished  by  the  government  in 
1826.  He  then  returned  to  the  United  States  and  became  a 
naturalized  citizen  thereof.  The  treaty  of  11  April  1839  stipu- 
lated that  the  decision  of  the  umpire  should  be  final  and  con- 
clusive on  all  the  matters  referred  to  him.  The  decision  made 
by  him  that  the  claimant  was  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  the  alleged  wrong  occurred,  and  that  therefore  he 
was  not  embraced  in  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  must  be  regarded 
as  conclusive.  This  board  has  already  decided  (see  opinion  in 
case  of  May,  administrator  of  Slocum)  that  the  claim  must 
have  been  in  its  origin  in  favor  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
to  bring  it  within  tbe  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  2  February 
1848.  Under  this  decision  the  present  claim  would  be  inad- 
missible, and  therefore,  whether  the  claim  be  regarded  as  within 
the  competence  of  the  board  to  decide,  or  as  res  adjudicata^  it 
must  be  disallowed. 

"Another  item  of  claim  is  for  a  loss  sustained  by  a  sale  of 
the  certificates  which  were  issued  to  him  as  evidences  of  the 
amount  due  from  the  Government  of  Mexico  on  account  of  the 
award  of  the  mixed  commission.  This  sale  was  voluntary, 
and  no  responsibility  can  be  charged  to  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment in  consequence  of  it.  The  board  decides  that  the  claim 
is  not  valid,  and  it  is  accordingly  disallowed.''  ^ 

John  Ehlers  presented  to  the  commissioners, 
EhleiVs  GaM.  under  the  act  of  1849,  a  claim  against  Mexico 
in  the  character  of  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  It  appeared  that  he  went  to  Mexico  about 
1825,  and  that  in  1829,  while  he  was  engaged  in  business  in  the 
city  of  Zacatecas,  a  forced  loan  was  collected  by  order  of  the 
government  from  the  firm  of  which  he  was  a  member.  In 
1832  the  partnevship  was  dissolved,  and  the  claimant  by  the 


^  la  1&41  Santangelo  published  a  pamphlet  of  163  pages,  entitled :  State- 
ment of  FaotH  I  relating  to  the  claim  of  |  Orazio  de  Attellis  Santangelo,  | 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  |  on  the  |  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  I  preceded  by  some  explanatory  remarks,  and  |  followed  by  a  speci- 
fied list  of  the  I  accompanying  docnments.  |  Washington :  printed  by 
Peter  Force.  |  1841.  | 
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terms  of  the  dissolation  became  the  sole  owner  of  the  claims 
on  that  account.    The  commissioners  said : 

^^The  claimant  filed  his  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  in  1818,  but  was  not  in  fact 
admitted  as  a  citizen  according  to  the  act  of  Congress  until 
the  year  of  1846.  A  mere  declaration  of  intention  to  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  does  not  vest  in  the  party  any 
political  rights.  The  resi>onsibility  of  a  government  to  pro- 
tect a  citizen  is  founded  on  the  right  which  a  government  has 
to  his  services;  and  until  a  party  has  gone  through  the  forms 
of  law  required  to  establish  his  character  as  a  citizen  the  latter 
can  not  be  said  to  owe  allegiance  to  the  government  he  has 
signified  his  intention  to  obey,  nor  can  such  government  claim 
his  services.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  i)ointed 
out  the  only  mode  by  which  an  alien  can  become  a  citizen,  and 
until  he  has  complied  with  the  law  he  is  not  entitled  to  its  ben- 
efits. The  claimant  was  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
when  the  claim  he  now  presents  had  its  origin,  and  the  board 
has  decided  in  several  cases  that  a  claimant  must  have  been  a 
citizen  at  the  origin  of  the  claim  to  entitle  him  to  the  benefits 
of  the  treaty  of  the  2nd  February  1848." 

In  the  case  of  George  Adlam  v.  The  United 
Adiam's  Case.  States,  No.  40,  before  the  claims  commission 
under  the  treaty  of  Washington  of  May  8, 
1871,  it  appeared  that  the  claimant,  who  was  born  in  London 
in  1827,  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1850,  that  he  bad 
since  continuously  resided  in  the  latter  country,  and  that  in 
1859  he  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  demurred  to  the  memorial  on  the 
ground,  among  others,  that  the  claimant  was  not  a  British 
subject  within  the  meaning  of  the  treaty;  that  the  declaration 
of  intention  was  "of  itself,"  ^*a  complete  renunciation  of  all 
'claim  upon  the  intervention  or  protection  of  the  sovereign '^ 
whose  allegiance  he  had  announced  his  intention  to  abjure; 
that  this  declaration,  by  the  laws  of  many,  if  not  all  of  the 
United  States,  gave  him,  of  itself,  many  of  the  rights  of  a  citi- 
zen; that  it  certainly  put  him,  so  long  as  he  remained  in  the 
United  States,  under  the  i)rotection  of  that  government  for 
international  purposes;  that  in  the  case  of  Koszta  it  was 
asserted  by  the  United  States  as  a  sufficient  ground  for  pro- 
tection even  while  abroad;  and  that  it  subjected  the  claimant, 
by  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  United  States,  to  conscription 
and  enrollment  for  military  service.^ 


il2Stats.  atL.  731,(»e€.  1. 
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Counsel  for  Great  Britain  replied  that  the  claimant's  declara- 
tion of  intention  worked  <<  no  change  in  his  status  under  the 
law  of  nations;''  that  the  intention  so  declared  might  be  aban- 
doned at  pleasure;  that  while  it  <' might  furnish  to  his  sov- 
ereign a  sufficient  reason  to  decline  interference  in  his  behalf^" 
it  "  did  not  purport  to  bring  him  under  any  new  obligation  to 
the  country  which  he  then  intended  to  adopt;''  that  the  British 
Government  had  not  declined  to  protect  him,  but  on  the  con- 
trary presented  his  claim  for  indemnity;  that  the  declaration 
gave  him  no  rights  " as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;"  that 
the  rights  which  might  result  under  State  laws  did  not  affect 
his  condition  as  an  alien;  that  he  could  not  so  much  as  claim 
from  the  United  States  a  passport  for  his  protection  abroad; 
that  the  case  of  Koszta  was  without  precedent,  and  had  been 
repudiated  by  the  United  States  itself,  so  far  as  it  had  been 
appealed  to  as  recognizing  the  right  of  persons  by  virtue  of  a 
declaration  of  intention  to  be  considered  as  citizi^ns  of  the 
United  States;  that  the  statute  of  the  United  States  author- 
izing the  conscription  of  such  persons  did  not  pretend  to  change 
their  allegiance,  and  gave  them  no  rights  or  privileges  in  con- 
sequence of  the  conscription. 

Similar  facts  and  arguments  were  presented  in  other  cases. 
The  commissioners  unanimously  rendered  the  following 
opinion : 

^<  The  question  is  raised  as  to  whether  in  consequence  of  the 
claimants  having  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  they  have  ceased  to  bo  British  subjects 
within  the  meaning  of  the  treaty.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
notwithstanding  the  claimants  having  expressed  this  inten- 
tion, they  still  remain  British  subjects  until,  the  necessary 
formalities  having  been  completed,  they  acted  upon  the  inten- 
tion so  expressed." 

Seo  Hale's  Report,  14^  Am.  and  British  Claims  Commission,  treaty  of 
May  8, 1871. 

'<The  memorialist  represents  that  he  was 
wiuHw.  •«>.  ^^j^  ^^  Stockholm,  Sweden,  on  the  7th  day  of 
February  1834,  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  resided 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  during  the  years  1869,  1870,  and  1871,  and 
resided  later  on  at  several  places  in  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States;  that  while  residing  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on 
the  23d  day  of  July  1869,  he  renounced  his  allegiauce  to  the 
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Government  of  Sweden  and  declared  under  oatli  his  intention 
to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  hav- 
ing complied  with  the  law,  applied  for  citizenship,  and  on  the 
11th  day  of  October  1893,  said  application  for  citizenship  was 
perfected  by  the  superior  court  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the 
State  of  New  York;  that  he  is  advised  that  his  protection  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  relates  back  to  and  began  on  the 
day  of  his  declaration  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
to  wit,  the  23d  day  of  July  1869;  that  his  present  residence  is 
Iqnique,  Chile,  and  at  the  time  when  the  acts  complained  of 
herein  occurred  he  resided  at  that  place.  He  further  repre- 
sents that  on  the  20th  of  January  1891  be  was  engaged  in  busi- 
ness at  Iquique,  Chile,  and  was  the  owner  of  valuable  buildings 
at  that  place;  that  in  the  conflict  of  arms  which  took  place 
between  the  troops  of  Balmaceda,  in  command  of  Colonel  Jose 
Maria  Soto,  and  the  Congressional  troops  and  war  vessels,  in 
command  of  Merino  Jarpa  and  Jorge  Montt,  on  the  19th  day 
of  February  1891,  all  of  said  buildings,  with  the  furniture,  mer- 
chandise, account  books,  and  other  property  contained  therein, 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  $124,498,  were  totally  destroyed. 

"  The  republic  of  Chile,  through  its  agent,  has  filed  a  general 
demurrer  to  the  memorial.  We  are  of  opinion  that  according 
to  the  showing  made  by  the  memorialist  himself  this  commis- 
sion can  not  take  jurisdiction  of  his  claim.  By  the  express 
terms  of  the  convention  under  which  this  commission  has  been 
created  its  jurisdiction  is  confined  to  claims  on  the  part  of 
citizens  of  the  two  governments  respectively.  The  wrongs  and 
injuries  complained  of  were  committed  on  the  19th  of  February 
1891.  At  that  time  the  claimant  was  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  did  not  become  such  until  the  11  th  day  of  October 
1893.  It  is  true  that  on  the  23d  of  July  1869,  he  declared  his 
intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  but  that 
declaration  did  not  make  him  a  citizen.  It  was  only  an  incipi- 
ent step  in  that  direction.  Among  other  attributes  of  sov- 
ereignty exercised  by  governments  is  the  right  to  determine 
the  conditions  and  qualifications  of  citizenship,  and  to  decide 
who  shall  be  deemed  citizens.  In  a  case  decided  under  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  July  4, 1868, 
very  similar  in  its  provisions  to  the  treaty  under  which  this 
commission  has  been  organized.  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  the  emi- 
nent publicist,  who  was  acting  as  umpire  at  that  time,  coincided 
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in  the  following  views  expressed  by  the  counsel  of  the  United 
States: 

"'1st.  That  every  state  exercises  the  power  of  determining 
who  shall  eujoy  the  right  of  membership  of  the  political  society 
or  body  politic  of  which  it  consists. 

"*2d.  That  those  who  are  invested  by  the  municipal  consti- 
tution and  laws  of  a  country  with  this  quality  or  character, 
and  none  others^  are  citizens  of  the  state. 

"<3d.  That  nations  proceed  in  their  municipal  legislation 
upon  the  idea  that  the  citizens  of  other  countries  have  the 
right  to  change  their  nationality  and  incorporate  themselves 
with  new  political  societies. 

"*4th.  That  all  nations  provide  by  their  laws  the  terms  and 
conditions  upon  and  in  pursuance  of  which  this  change  of 
nationality  may  be  and  is  efifected. 

"^5th,  That  except  in  pursuance  of  those  laws,  and  upon 
the  terms  and  conditions  so  provided,  no  member  of  any  jwlit- 
ical  society  can  incorporate  himself  with  a  new  state  and 
become  a  citizen  or  subject  of  such  state. 

"*6th.  That  until  a  change  of  nationality  is  thus  effected 
the  old  relation  subsists,  unless  the  individual  has  done  some 
act  which  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  his  origin  has  the 
effect  of  denationalizing  him.' 

"If  these  views  be  accepted  as  correct,  it  only  remains  to 
inquire:  What  are  the  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  under  which  a  citizen  or 
subject  of  another  country  can  become  a  citizen  of  this  coun- 
try! The  first  section  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares :  *A11  persons  born 
or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
State  wherein  they  reside.'  How  can  a  person  become  natu- 
ralized? This  is  a  matter  of  national  and  not  of  international 
arrangement,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  regulated  by  treaty. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  pre- 
scribe the  method  of  naturalization  in  this  country.  Section 
2165  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  provides: 

"  *An  alien  may  be  admitted  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  in  the  following  manner,  and  not  otherwise: 

"*^ir«f.  He  shall  declare  on  oath  before  a  circuit  or  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  or  a  district  or  supreme  court  of 
the  Territories,  or  a  court  of  record  of  any  of  the  States  having 
common-law  jurisdiction,  and  a  seal  and  clerk,  two  years,  at 
least,  prior  to  his  admission,  that  it  is  bona  fide  his  intention 
to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  to  renounce  for- 
ever all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate, 
state,  or  sovereignty,  and,  particularly, byname,  to  the  prince, 
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potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty  of  which  the  alien  may  be  at 
the  time  a  citizen  or  subject. 

^^^ Second.  He  shall,  at  the  time  of  his  application  to  be  ad- 
mitted, declare,  on  oath  before  some  one  of  the  courts  above 
specified,  that  he  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  he  absolutely  and  entirely  renounces  and 
abjures  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  every  foreign  prince, 
potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty;  and,  particularly,  by  name, 
to  the  prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty  of  which  he  was 
before  a  citizen  or  subject ;  which  proceedings  shall  be  recorded 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court. 

^^' Third.  J  t  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court  admitting  such  alien  that  he  has  resided  within  the 
United  States  five  years  at  least,  and  within  the  State  or  Ter- 
ritory where  such  court  is  at  the  time  held  one  year  at  least; 
and  that  during  that  time  he  has  behaved  as  a  man  of  good 
moral  character,  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and 
happiness  of  the  same;  but  the  oath  of  the  applicant  shall  in 
no  case  be  allowed  to  prove  his  residence.' 

<<  It  thus  appears  that  according  to  the  plain  and  explicit 
provisions  of  law,  both  constitutional  and  statutory,  the  claim- 
ant was  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  he  sus- 
tained the  damages  and  losses  complained  of.  Nor  could  the 
United  States  recognize  him  as  such  without  violating  a 
solemn  treaty  stipulation  made  with  the  Government  of  Sweden. 
Article  I.  of  the  convention,  relative  to  naturalization,  be- 
tween the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  proclaimed  January 
12, 1872,  reads  as  follows: 

" '  Citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  who  have  resided 
in  Sweden  or  Norway  for  a  continuous  period  of  at  least  five 
years,  and  during  such  residence  have  become  and  are  legally 
recognized  as  citizens  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  shall  be  held  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  be  Swedish  or  Nor- 
wegian citizens,  and  shall  be  treated  as  such.  Reciprocally, 
citizens  of  Sweden  or  Norway  who  have  resided  in  the  United 
States  of  America  for  a  continuous  period  of  at  least  five  years, 
and  during  such  residence  have  become  naturalized  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  held  by  the  Government  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  to  be  American  citizens,  and  shall  be  treated  as 
such.  The  declaration  of  an  intention  to  become  a  citizen  oj  the 
one  or  the  other  country  has  not  for  either  party  the  effect  of  citi- 
zenship legally  axiquired,^ 

"We  are  sustained  in  our  views  on  this  subject  by  the  deci- 
sions of  similar  commissions  that  have  existed  under  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  other  countries.    (See  the  lead- 
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ing  case  of  Joseph  Nwpoleon  Percke  v.  The  United  States,  de- 
cided by  the  Freuch  and  American  Claims  Commissiou.) 

^'  It  sJso  appears  from  tbe  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the 
State  Department  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  uniformly  held  that  a  mere  declaration  of  intention  to  be- 
come a  citizen  is  not  sufficient  to  clothe  a  person  with  the 
rights  of  citizenship  in  the  United  States.  In  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Buchanan^  April  13, 
1864,  he  says: 

^<<If  a  person  has  been  here  and  declared  his  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  and  afterwards  leaves  this  country,  goes  to 
another  and  there  takes  up  his  permanent  abode,  his  connec- 
tion with  the  United  States  is  dissolved,  and  consequently  his 
intention  to  become  a  citizen  thereof  must  be  adjudged  to  have 
been  abandoned.  By  such  a  course  of  conduct  his  previous 
declaration  ceases  to  be  available  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
and  our  ministers  and  functionaries  abroad  would  not  be  war- 
ranted in  such  case  to  do  any  act  to  give  it  efiect.' 

"  See  to  the  same  effect  the  letter  of  Mr.  Marcy,  Secretary  of 
State,  to  Mr.  Siebels,  May  27, 1854 ;  also  a  letter  of  Mr,  Bayard, 
Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Mackey,  August  6,  1885;  and  of 
Mr.  Bayard,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Williams,  October  29, 
1885. 

<^  Inasmuch  as  the  memorial  does  not  show  that  the  claimant 
was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  on  the  19th  day  of  February 
1891,  when  the  alleged  losses  occurred,  we  decide  that  the  de- 
murrer should  be  sustained  and  the  claim  disallowed  for  want 
of  jurisdiction." 

Charles  G.  WiU(m  v.  Chile,  No.  11,  United  States  and  Chilean  Claims 
Commission;  convention  of  August  1, 1892. 

The  case  of  Frederick  Selway  v.  Chile^  No.  17,  was  dismissed,  it  not  ap- 
pearing that  the  claimant  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  his  alleged  wrongs. 

In  the  case  of  Patrick  Shields  v.  Chile,  No.  23,  a  claim  was  made  for  suc- 
sive  assaults  on  the  claimant  by  the  Chilean  police,  continuing  through 
some  days,  while  he  was  held  in  custody,  and  ending  in  his  permanent 
physical  disablement.  In  his  memorial  he  stated  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and  had  never  been  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  but  that  he 
had  resided  in  the  United  States  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  during  which 
time  he  had  served  for  many  years  in  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United 
states,  in  which  he  was,  as  fireman  of  the  steamer  Keeweenaw,  employed 
at  the  time  of  his  ill-treatment. 

The  agent  of  Chile  demurred  to  the  memorial  on  the  ground  that  the 
claimant  was  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Shields,  the  agent  of  the  United  States,  summarizes  (Rei>ort,  114)  the 
reply  of  his  government  as  follows : 
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*^  In  reply  to  the  demurrer,  the  agent  for  the  United  States  stated  that 
it  was  distinctly  shown  that  the  claimant  was  an  American  seaman,  on  a 
regularly  documented  and  registered  American  vessel,  sailing  under  the 
American  flag  at  the  time  the  injuries  complained  of  occurred.  He  re- 
ferred also  to  the  message  of  President  Harrison  to  Congress,  dated  Jan- 
uary 25th,  in  which  he  says: 

'''On  information  that  Patrick  Shields,  an  Irishman  and  probably  a 
British  subject  at  the  time,  a  fireman  of  the  American  steamer  KeetoeenaWf 
in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso  for  repairs,  had  been  subjected  to  personal  in- 
juries in  that  city,  largely  by  the  police,  I  directed  the  Attorney-General  to 
cause  the  evidence  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  that  vessel  to  be  taken  upon 
its  arrival  in  San  Francisco,  and  that  testimony  is  also  herewith  trans- 
mitted. The  brutality  and  even  savagery  of  the  treatment  of  this  poor 
man  by  the  Chilean  police  would  be  incredible  if  the  evidence  of  Shields 
was  not  supported  by  other  direct  testimony  and  by  the  distressing  condi- 
tion of  the  man  himself  when  he  was  finally  able  to  reach  his  vessel.  The 
captain  of  the  vessel  says :  ''  He  came  back  a  wreck,  black  from  his  neck  to 
his  hips  from  bleeding,  weak  and  stupid,  and  is  still  in  a  kind  of  paralyzed 
condition,  and  has  never  been  able  to  do  duty  since."  Claim  for  reparation 
has  been  made  in  behalf  of  this  man.  While  he  was  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  the  doctrine  long  held  by  us,  as  expressed  in  the  consular 
regulations,  is: 

"  'The  principles  which  are  maintained  by  this  government  in  regard  to 
the  protection  tw  distinguished  from  the  relief  of  seamen  are  well-settled. 
It  is  held  that  the  circumstance  that  the  vessel  is  American  is  evidence 
that  the  seamen  on  board  are  such,  and  in  every  regularly  documented 
merchant  vessel  the  crew  will  find  their  protection  in  the  flag  that  covers 
them."' 

"The  agent  for  the  United  States  also  cited  Consular  Regulations,  1888, 
section  172,  page  56,  which  provided: 

"  'The  shipment  of  the  seaman  in  a  port  of  the  United  States  as  an 
American  citizen  is  to  be  held  piHma  facie  evidence  that  the  seaman  is  by 
birth  or  naturalization  a  citizen,  and  when  the  nationality  does  not  ap- 
pear from  the  crew  list  it  will  be  presumed  that  they  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States.' 

"Also  section  202,  page  66,  which  provides: 

"  'A  foreign  seaman,  having  shipped  on  an  American  vessel  at  a  port  of 
the  United  States,  is  entitled  to  extra  wages  on  his  discharge  at  a  foreign 
port  in  all  cases  where  a  seaman  who  is  a  citizen  should  be  so  entitled, 
and  on  such  discharge  he  may  be  relieved  and  returned  to  the  United 
States.  And  the  quality  of  the  Ameri<*an  seaman  is  retained  by  him  on 
his  shipment  at  such  port  of  discharge  on  an  American  vessel,  and  he  may 
continue  to  retain  that  ()uality  by  successive  reshipment  on  American  ves- 
sels abroad,'  etc. 

"That  the  ill- treatment  of  claimant  waa  reported  by  Mr.  Kgan  to  Mr. 
Blaine  (see  page  12K  of  the  pub.  Doc.  'Message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  respecting  the  relations  with  Chile');  thai  on 
the  13th  of  August  IKKi  Mr.  Kgan  reported  to  Secretary  of  State  Foster 
that  the  treaty  under  which  the  commission  now  sits  had  been  negotiated 
and  approved,  and  made  special  reference  in  such  letter  to  the  case  of 
Patrick  Shiebls,  stating  that  he  had  called  the  attention  of  the  minister 
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of  foreign  affairs  of  Chile  to  that  case,  and  to  the  provisions  of  the  United 
States  Consular  Regulations,  and  asked  if  it  would  be  necessary  to  insert 
a  special  clause  in  the  convention  to  include  this  case;  that  the  minister 
and  also  the  sub-secretary  of  the  ministry  of  foreign  relations  assured  him 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  do  so ;  that  no  ([uestion  would  be  raised  on 
this  point,  and  that  the  rights  of  Shields  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
would  be  admitted  by  Chile  before  the  arbitration  tribunal  (Foreign 
Relations,  United  States,  1892,  page  66).  An  affidavit  by  Mr.  Egan  that 
the  facts  stated  in  that  letter  were  true  was  also  filed  in  the  case.  In 
view  of  these  facts  the  agent  of  the  United  States  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  agent  of  Chile  would  withdraw  his  demurrer.  If  not,  he  submitted 
that  the  Shields  case  came  within  the  treaty  inasmuch  that  he  was,  when 
injured,  invested  with  all  the  rights  of  American  seamen  to  the  full  extent 
that  an  American  citizen  seaman  could  have  enjoyed  them.'' 

The  demurrer  not  having  been  withdrawn,  the  commission  rendered  the 
following  decision : 

"The  commission,  considering  that  it  appears  both  by  the  facts  related 
in  the  memorial  and  by  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  the  25th  day  of  January  1892,  that  the  claimant  was  a  British  subject 
at  the  time  he  was  subjected  to  personal  injuries  in  the  city  of  Valpa- 
raiso; that  he  was  therefore  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 

"Considering,  on  the  other  baud,  that  the  provisions  of  article  172  of 
the  United  States  Consular  Regulations,  1888,  referred  to  by  the  memorial- 
ist, are  not  applicable  to  this  case ; 

"Considering,  finally,  that  the  convention  of  Santiago,  of  August  7, 
1892,  has  been  established  only  in  behalf  of  citizens  of  the  contracting 
nations, 

"Declares,  that  the  demurrer  is  sustained,  under  the  ruling  of  this  com- 
mission in  the  case  of  Charles  G.  WiUon,  No.  11;  and  that  the  memorial 
must  be  dismissed  upon  tlie  ground  that  the  said  Shields  is  not  a  citizen 
of  the  Unit-ed  States,  and  does  not  come  within  the  terms  of  the  treaty  nor 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  commissibn.'^ 

In  the  case  of  Andrew  McKinsirey^  No.  24,  a  similar  claim  against  Chile 
was  made,  "except,"  says  Mr.  Shield,  "that  his  treatment  was  not  so 
brutal,  nor  was  his  case  mentioned  by  President  Harrison  in  his  message, 
nor  by  Mr.  Egan  in  his  letter  relating  his  understanding  with  the  minister 
of  foreign  relations  of  Chile.''  (Report,  115.)  The  claim  was  dismissed 
by  the  commission  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  claim  of  Shields. 

May  24,  1897,  Mr.  Sherman,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  Gana,  Chilean 
minister,  signed  at  Washington  the  following  agreement : 

"The  Government.of  Chile,  by  equitable  considerations,  will  allow  to 
the  heirs  of  Patrick  Shields  a  compensation  of  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  this  amount  shall  be  delivered  for  that  purpose  to  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  within  a  period  of  four 
months  ft-om  this  date. 

"This  agreement  is  subject  to  the  acceptance  of  the  congrcHS  of  Chile, 
from  which  the  necessary  amount  is  to  be  requested. 

"The  allowance  of  the  said  amount  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars in  the  manner  before  mentioned,  will  imply  the  final  and  complete 
settlement  of  the  claim  of  Patrick  Shields,  and  the  said  claim  may  not  be 
presented  at  any  other  time,  or  in  any  other  form." 
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9.  Abandonment  or  Forfeiture  op  Citizenship. 

"By  the  convention  executed  between  the 
Freta*  GaM.  xjnited  States  of  America  and  the  republic  of 
Granada,  the  government  of  the  latter  republic  acknowledges 
their  liability  for  damages  caused  by  the  riot  at  Panama. 

"It  defines,  moreover,  clearly  the  persons  entitled. to  claim, 
and  the  subject-matter  for  which  claims  can  be  made. 

"Corporations,  companies,  or  individual  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  to  be  indemnified  and  due  regard  is  to  be 
had,  in  considering  claims  which  have  grown  out  of  the  riot 
at  Panama  of  April  15,  1856,  to  damages  suffered  through 
death,  wounds,  robberies,  or  destruction  of  property. 

"The  only  question  which  in  my  opinion  is  presented  by 
this  case  under  the  terms  of  the  convention  is  this,  *  Was  A. 
Pretz  an  American  citizen  or  not!'  For  if  he  did  not  forfeit 
his  American  citizenship  he  is  by  the  terms  of  the  convention 
entitled  to  compensation  for  the  destruction  of  his  property  of 
whatever  description,  the  more  so,  as  that  property  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  and  supplementary  to  the  necessities 
created  by  the  transit  route,  the  preservation  of  good  order  and 
peace  along  which  route  the  republic  of  Granada  declares  to  be 
the  foundation  of  its  liability  in  this  class  of  cases.  To  a  shareof 
that  protection,  and  to  compensation  for  damages  resulting 
from  the  want  of  it,  this  hotel  property  is  equitably  entitled. 

"  The  evidence  in  this  case  satisfactorily  establishes  that  up 
to  the  day  of  his  death  Fretz  remained  a  bona  fide  American 
citizen  and  had  not  naturalized  himself  in  Colombia.  There 
was  neither  actual  residence  in  Panama,  nor  is  there  evidence 
of  intention  to  reside  there,  nor  do  any  of  the  circumstances 
exist  which  are  required  to  prove  the  abandonment  by  a  per- 
son of  his  native  domicil.  He  remained  to  the  last  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  entitled  to  the  full  protection  of  his  government. 
The  admitted  principles  of  international  law  recognize  the 
right  of  a  government  to  insist  upon  reparation  of  injuries 
that  may  be  done  to  its  citizens  or  subjects  in  foreign  lands; 
and  where,  as  in  the  Panama  riot,  the  circumstances  attending 
the  disturbances  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  take  it  out  of 
the  category  of  acts,  redress  for  which  is  to  be  sought  by 
application  to  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  law,  and  to  induce  the 
government  of  the  country  where  it  happened  to  grant  com- 
pensation directly,  the  practice  of  nations  requires  that  the 
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compensation  allowed  should  be  a  full  satisfaction  for  the 
losses  suffered.  On  such  occasions  it  frequently  happens  that 
houses  are  the  subject  of  attack  and  damage,  and  in  the  case 
of  Pacifico,  which  is  referred  to,  though  the  representatives 
of  foreign  governments  used  their  utmost  endeavors  to  find  out 
grounds  for  invalidating  that  gentleman's  claim  on  the  govern- 
ment of  Greece,  no  objection  was  taken  to  the  claim  on  the 
ground  that  it  included  damage  done  to  the  house  which  he 
inhabited.  It  was  not  pretended  that  the  ownership  of  the 
house,  even  coupled  with  long  residence,  rendered  him  con- 
structivel}'^  a  subject  of  Greece,  as  to  matters  affecting  that 
property,  or  deprived  him  of  the  right  to  protection  and  fiill 
compensation  which  he  claimed  as  a  British  subject.  The 
same  views  were  acted  upon  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Finlay. 

'^As  therefore  Mr.  Fretz's  American  citizenship  is  estab- 
lished and  the  terms  of  the  convention  include  in  general  terms 
compensation  for  the  destruction  of  property,  I  consider  his 
representatives  entitled  to  the  amount  of  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  dollars  in  American  gold,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of 
six  per  cent  from  the  16th  day  of  April  1856  to  the  day  on 
which  the  certificates  bear  date. 

"  I  have  read  with  attention  the  very  able  argument  of  the 
Colombian  commissioner,  but  the  grounds  on  which  I  arrive  at 
my  decision  render  it  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  propositions 
therein  advanced." 

Sir  Frederick  Brace,  umpire,  March  8,  1886,  Augustus  E.  Fretz  v.  Colotn- 
bia.  No.  12,  United  States  and  Colombian  Claima  Commission,  convention 
of  February  10,  1864. 

<^It  appears  that  the  claimant  was  natural- 
Case  of  Laoocte.  .^^  ^  ^  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  Texas, 
but  that  during  his  residence  in  Mexico  he  represented  himself, 
or  at  least  allowed  himself  to  be  supposed,  to  be  a  French  sub- 
ject, and  that  during  the  French  intervention  in  Mexico  he 
actually  presented  to  the  Franco-Mexican  Commission,  as  a 
French  subject,  the  same  claim  which  is  now  before  the  United 
States  and  Mexican  Commission.  He  must  therefore  have  in- 
tended either  to  abandon  his  adopted  country,  or,  for  reasons 
which  can  easily  be  imagined,  to  let  it  be  supposed  that  he  was 
a  subject  of  France.  By  such  conduct  the  umpire  thinks  that 
he  forfeited  his  right  to  consideration  by  this  commission." 

Thornton,  umpire,  September  4,  1875,  ./.  B,  Lacosie  v.  Mexico,  Nos.  222 
and  717,  Am.  Docket,  convention  of  July  4,  1868,  7  MS.  Op.  402. 
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The  agreement  between  the  United  States 
caaes  under  the    ^^^  g     .^  ^^  February  12, 1871,  for  the  settle- 

ment  of  the  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  their  heirs,  against  the  Government  of  Spain, 
growing  out  of  the  insurrection  that  broke  out  in  Cuba  in 
18(>8,  contained  the  following  provisions: 

''No  judgment  of  a  Spanish  tribunal,  disallowing  the  affirmation  of  a 
party  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall  prevent  the  arbi- 
trators from  hearing  a  reclamation  presented  in  1>ehalf  of  said  }>arty  by 
the  United  States  Government.  Nevertheless,  in  any  case  heard  by  the 
arbitrators,  the  Spanish  Government  may  traveroe  the  allegation  of  Ameri- 
ican  citizenship  and  thereupon  competent  and  sufficient  proof  thereof  will 
be  required.  The  commission  having  recognized  the  quality  of  American 
citizens  in  the  claimants,  they  will  acquire  the  rights  accorded  to  them  by 
the  present  stipulations  as  such  citizens.  And  it  is  further  agreed  that 
the  arbitrators  shall  not  have  jurisdiction  of  any  reclamation  made  in 
behalf  of  a  native-born  Spanish  subject  naturalized  in  the  United  Stat>es 
if  it  shall  appear  that  the  same  subject-matter  having  been  adjudicated 
by  a  competent  tribunal  in  Cuba  and  the  claimant,  having  appeared  therein, 
either  in  person  or  by  his  duly  appointed  attorney,  and  being  required  by 
the  laws  of  Spain  to  make  a  declaration  of  his  nationality,  failed  to  de- 
clare that  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  in  such  case  and  for  the 
purposes  of  this  arbitration,  it  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  that  the  claim- 
ant, by  his  own  default,  had  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  United 
States.'' 

In  the  correspondence  that  led  up  to  the  adoption  of  these 
provisions  touching  the  citizenship  of  claimants,  the  subject  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission  as  to  the  question  of  the 
abandonment,  forfeiture,  or  renunciation  of  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship was  pointedly  discussed. 

In  his  note  to  General  Sickles  of  September  12, 1870,  Mr. 
Sagasta,  Spanish  minister  of  state,  referring  to  the  claims  pre- 
sented by  the  United  States,  declared  that  ^^the  good  faith  of 
the  United  States  Government"  had  been  imposed  upon  by 
worthless  men  whose  only  object  was  "to  create  international 
complications  and  conflicts;"  that  *'the  greater  portion  of  the 
natives  of  Cuba"  who  had  given  their  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  had  done  so  '^with  the  studied  intention  of  making  use 
of  it  at  some  future  day  as  a  shield  for  their  criminal  designs;" 
that  many  such  persons  had  "lived  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  as 
Spanish  citizens,  and  did  not  remember  their  American  citizen- 
ship until  afi'airs  went  against  them,"  and  that  some  of  them 
had  accepted  emi)loyments  and  offices  which  Spanish  subjects 
alone  were  permitted  to  hold.    In  view  of  these  circumstances, 
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Mr.  Sagasta  took  the  ground  that  it  was  <4iidi8peusable/'  iu 
order  that  the  Spanish  Goverument  might  ^'do  justice  to  the 
reclamations  of  American  subjects,'^  that  they  should  "prove 
their  citizenship  before  the  Spanish  authorities."  ^ 

Mr.  Fish,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State,  was  unwilling  to 
accept  this  condition,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  place  the 
determination  of  the  claim  of  American  citizenship  ^itbin 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Spanish  authorities;  but  in 
an  instruction  to  General  Sickles  of  November  18,  1870,  he 
said: 

"  There  may  be  a  misapprehension  in  Mr.  Sagasta's  mind  as 
to  one  point  in  our  offer,  which  you  may  correct  in  conversa- 
tion. The  President  contemplates  that  every  claimant  will  be 
required  to  make  good  before  the  commission  his  injury  and 
his  right  to  indemnity.  Naturalized  citizens  of  the  United 
States  will,  if  insisted  on  by  Spain,  be  required  to  show  when 
and  where  they  were  naturalized,  and  it  will  be  open  to  Spain 
to  traverse  this  fact,  or  to  show  that  from  any  of  the  causes 
named  in  my  circular  of  October  14,  18(>9,  the  applicant  has 
forfeited  his  acquired  rights;  and  it  will  be  for  the  commission 
to  decide  whether  each  applicant  has  established  his  claim."^ 

The  circular  referred  to  was  a  "  circular  of  instructions  to 
diplomatic  agents  and  consuls,"  and  it  opened  with  the  state- 
ment that  "recent  troubles  in  Cuba  and  elsewhere"  had 
^'made  it  necessary  to  revise  and  consolidate  the  existing 
regulations  for  the  granting  of  passports."  It  then  proceeded, 
to  substitute,  for  the  regulations  previously  existing,  other 
regulations,  among  which  was  the  following: 

''The  official  action  of  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  may  also  be  asked  in  foreign  lands  in  favor  of  natives 
thereof  who  have  been  naturalized  in  the  ITnited  States. 
Should  passports  or  other  protection  be  asked  for  by  such 
I>ersons,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  ofticer  to  satisfy  himself 
that  they  have  done  nothing  to  forfeit  their  acquired  rights; 
for  a  naturalized  citizen  may,  by  returning  to  his  native  coun- 
try and  residing  there  with  an  evident  intent  to  remain,  or  by 
accepting  offices  there  inconsistent  with  his  adopted  citizen- 
ship, or  by  concealing  for  a  length  of  time  the  fact  of  his 
naturalization  and  passing  himself  as  a  citizen  or  subject  of  his 
native  country,  until  occasion  may  make  it  his  interest  to  ask 
the  intervention  of  the  country  of  his  adoption,  or  in  other 
ways  which  may  show  an  intent  to  abandon  his  acquired 
rights,  so  far  resume  his  original  allegiance  as  to  absolve  the 


'  For.  Rel.  1871,  pp.  710-711, 713. 
3  For.  Rel.  1871,  p.  730. 
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government  of  his  adopted  country  from  the  obligation  to 
protect  him  as  a  citizen  while  he  remains  in  his  native  land. 

"Cautious  scrutiny  is  enjoined  in  such  cases,  because  evi- 
dence has  been  accumulating  in  this  department  for  some 
years  that  many  aliens  seek  naturalization  in  the  United  States 
without  any  design  of  subjecting  themselves  by  permanent 
residence  to  the  duties  and  burdens  of  citizenship,  and  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  their  native  country  and  fixing 
tbeir^domicil  and  pursuing  business  therein,  relying  on  such 
naturalization  to  evade  the  obligations  of  citizenship  to  the 
country  of  their  native  allegiance  and  actual  habitation.  To 
allow  such  pretensions  would  be  to  tolerate  a  fraud  upon  both 
governments,  enabling  a  man  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  two 
nationalities  and  escape  the  duties  and  burdens  of  each." 

In  a  formal  note  to  Mr.  Martos,  Mr.  Sagasta's  successor  as 
minister  of  state,  of  January  8, 1871,  General  Sickles,  in  the 
very  language  of  Mr.  Fish's  instructions  of  the  18th  of  the 
preceding  November,  said : 

"  The  President  contemplates  that  every  claimant  will  be 
required  to  make  good  before  the  commission  his  injury  and 
his  right  to  indemnity.  *  *  *  Naturalized  citizens  of  the 
United  States  will,  if  insisted  upon  by  Spain,  be  required  to 
show  when  and  where  they  were  naturalized ;  and  it  will  be 
open  to  Spain  to  traverse  this  fact,  or  to  show  that  from  any 
of  the  causes  named  in  the  circular  of  the  Department  of  State 
of  the  United  States  of  October  14, 1869,  the  applicant  has  for- 
feited his  acquired  rights."^ 

These  terms  are  so  clear  and  precise  that  they  leave  no  room 
to  doubt  that  it  was  intended  to  invest  the  commission  with 
jurisdiction  to  determine  whether  the  naturalized  citizen  had, 
by  any  of  the  acts  specified,  forfeited  his  claim  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States.  They  merely  express  the  rule  which 
Mr.  Fish  sedulously  wrought  into  the  public  law  of  the  United 
States,  that  an  alien  who  obtains  admission  to  the  citizenship 
of  the  United  States,  not  with  a  view  to  perform  the  duties  of 
such  citizenship,  but  with  a  view  to  escape  the  obligations  of 
citizenship  in  the  land  of  his  nativity,  in  which  he  then  re- 
sumes his  residence,  is  guilty  of  a  double  fraud  which  the 
government  of  his  adoption  should  not,  by  giving  him  its  pro- 
tection, aid  him  to  consummate.^ 


'  For.  Rel.  1871,  p.  757. 

^'Memorial  addrensof  the  Hon.  George  F.  Edmunds  on  Mr.  Fish,  Albany, 
1894,  p.  58;  "Hamilton  Fish/'  l>y  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis,  Atlantic  Monthly, 
February  1894,  p.  220. 
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*It  api)€ar8  from  the  papers  on  record  in 
Leaving  Country  ^^jjg  ^.^ge  tliat  the  claimant,  immediately  after 
iwth  no  Intent  to  jjj^y|„g  \yQ^n  naturalized  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  left  the  United  States  for  the 
Island  of  Cuba;  that  he  settled  in  the  said  Island  of  Cuba; 
that  he  did  not  even  come  back  to  the  United  States  dnring 
the  rebellion.  Therefore  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  claimant 
must  be  considered  as  having,  after  he  had  become  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  left  the  United  States  without  the  intent  to  return, 
and  that  he  has  no  right  to  appear  before  the  commission." 

M.  Bartholdi,  umpire,  case  of  Leopold  A,  Price,  No.  5,  Span.  Com.  (1871), 
July  2, 1876. 

A  citizen  of  the  United  States  who,  being 
Abandonment  of  ^^f  lawful  «ge,  leaves  the  United  States  and 

.  tT  ^     "  establishes  himself  in  a  foreign  country,  with- 
manent  Aenaenoe  •./»..  . 

Abroad.  ^^*  ^^Y  definite  intention  to  return  to  the 

United  States,  is  to  be  considered  as  having 

expatriated  himself. 

Decision  of  the  arbitrators,  cases  of  Lucint  Lavigne,  No.  11,  and  Thom€u 
Bister,  No.  21,  Span.  Com.  (1871),  April  27..  1878. 

The  claimants  in  these  caHes  were  persons  who,  soon  after  Cuba  was 
thrown  open  to  immigration  by  the  royal  order  of  1817,  emigrated  from 
I^uisiana  to  that  island,  purchased  land,  and  settled  there  for  life.  They 
abandoned,  their  plantations  in  consequence  of  the  disturbances  that  fol- 
lowed the  Cuban  insurrection  of  October  18G8,  and  came  to  the  United 
States.  Substantially  the  same  facts  were  ]»resented  in  the  case  of  Galatea 
Marrot,  No.  114,  which  was  dismissed  by  Baron  Blanc,  umpire,  February 
18,  1880.  In  all  these  cases  there  was  some  (question  as  to  who  committed 
the  damages  complained  of. 

Juan  F.  Portuondo,  a  native  of  Cuba,  was 
Portnondo's  Case,  naturalized  in  the  United  States  in  1847.  In 
1870  he  was  seized  by  Spanish  troops  near 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  was  shot  without  trial,  on  suspicion  of 
being  implicated  in  the  prevailing  insurrection.  A  claim  for 
damages  for  his  execution  was  preferred  by  his  son  against 
Spain  before  the  commission  under  the  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  of  February  12,  1871.  It  was 
contended  by  Spain  before  the  commission  that  Portuondo 
was  not  at  the  time  of  his  death  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  United  States,  since  he  had  abandoned  his  American  citi- 
zenship. 

It  appeared  that  after  his  naturalization  he  went  back  to 
Cuba,  and  that  in  1855  he  was  expelled  from  the  island  by 
5627— Vol,  3 28 
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General  Concha,  the  captain-general,  on  suspicion  of  being 
implicated  in  a  political  plot.  After  his  expulsion,  his  wife, 
who  was  a  Spanish  woman  and  a  resident  of  Havana,  asked 
that  he  be  permitted  to  return  to  Cuba  on  condition  of  renoun- 
cing his  American  citizenship.  It  was  not  proved  that  Por- 
tuondo  was  a  party  to  this  application.  General  Concha  re- 
fused to  grant  it,  on  the  ground  that  Portuondo  "having  been 
naturalized  in  the  United  States,"  it  was  "not  in  the  faculty 
of  the  'Spanish'  Government  to  admit  the  renunciation  pro- 
X)Osed  by  him  through  his  wife  to  return  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  rights  of  a  Spaniard.^  About  six  months  later  Portuondo 
returned  to  Havana  without  permission.  Subsequently,  on 
March  18, 1856,  the  political  secretary  of  the  eastern  depart- 
ment of  Cuba  wrote  to  the  political  governor  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion that  the  captain-general,  "taking  into  consideration  the 
repeated  solicitations"  of  Portuondo  to  be  permitted  to  return, 
and  the  fact  that  he  was  then  "in  Havana"  awaiting  "orders," 
had  "resolved  to  concede  his  return  and  residence"  in  that 
city,  in  which  he  should  make  a  declaration  "in  such  terms  as 
should,  at  the  proper  time,  be  ordered,  renouncing  his  rights 
as  an  American  citizen."  No  such  renunciation  appeared  ever 
to  have  been  made,  but  Portuondo  continued  to  reside  in 
Cuba. 

In  behalf  of  Portuondo  it  was  urged  that  he  had  not  only 
not  renounced  his  American  citizenship,  but  that  he  had 
always  claimed  and  asserted  it;  that  it  had  always  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  that  at  the  time  of 
his  arrest  and  execution  he  had  sold  a  large  part  of  his  prop- 
erty in  Cuba,  and  was  on  the  point  of  finally  returning  to  the 
United  States. 

The  arbitrators  differing  in  opinion  as  to  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship of  the  deceased,  the  umpire,  Baron  Blanc,  on  May  31, 

1879,  rendered  the  following  decision: 

•  •••••• 

"4th.  That  as  to  the  traversed  allegation  of  American  citi- 
zenship of  the  deceased,  competent  and  sufficient  proof  thereof^ 
as  required  by  the  agreement  of  February  112, 1871,  is  given  by 
his  certificate  of  naturalization,  such  certificate  not  being 
proved  or  charged  to  have  been  procured  by  fraud  or  issued 
in  violation  of  public  law,  treaties,  or  natural  justice.  Such 
grounds  of  imi)ea<*hnient,  ujjon  which  any  certificate  of  natu- 
ralization may  be  declared  altogether  void,  not  being  found  in 
this  case,  the  umpire  called  upon  to  resolve  such  conflict  about 
the  allegiance  of  the  deceased  must,  following  previous  adju- 
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dications  by  umpires  of  this  commission,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  treaty  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  restricting 
the  power  of  the  United  States  to  grant  naturalization  in 
accordance  with  the  municipal  law  as  interpreted  by  the  munic- 
ipal courts,  give  full  force  to  the  nauralization  of  the  deceased, 
even  against  Spain. 

*^  5th.  That  the  allegation  that  the  deceased  had  lost  or  for- 
feited his  right  of  American  citizenship  by  abandonment  or 
renunciation  of  such  citizenship  is  not  sustained  by  the  evi- 
dence. No  positive  proof  has  been  offered  to  exclude  the  in- 
tention of  the  deceased  to  return  to  the  United  States,  whose 
nationality  he  openly  and  continually  claimed,  where  he  had 
sent  his  son,  and  to  which  country  he  had  manifestly  made 
preparations  to  go  himself  for  deiinitive  settlement  when  he 
was  arre-ted  and  shot.  Ko  positive  proof  has  been  offered  of 
any  individual  act  of  the  deceased  implying  the  renunciation 
of  his  American  citizenship  acknowledged  by  the  Spanish 
authorities,  which  renunciation  the  said  authorities  declared 
should,  at  some  proper  time,  be  ordered  as  a  condition  of  his 
free  sojourn  in  Cuba,'  and  no  evidence  that  his  continued  so- 
journ there  is  not  to  be  accounted  lor  by  the  sim))le  omission 
of  the  authorities  to  enforce  such  contingent  condition."  •   •    * 

Case  of  Jos^N.  Portuondo,  No.  65,  Span.  Com.  (1871). 

It  was  admitted  that  the  claimant  was  a 

Eflfact  of  Carta  do  ^^]j  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

DomieDio.        g.^^^  jgg^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  j^^^j^  ^^  taking 

goods  to  Havana  for  sale,  selling  them  in  the  name  of  a 
friend  there  in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of  a  tax;  but 
he  spent  at  least  his  summers  in  New  York,  where  his  family 
lived.  In  the  latter  part  of  1866,  he  took  out  a  carta,  de 
daniicilio  in  Cuba,  under  the  royal  order  of  October  21, 1817, 
which  was  intended  to  invite  immigration  to  Cuba,  hired 
rooms,  procured  a  license,  and  imported  a  considerable  stock 
of  goods,  which  he  sought  to  sell  to  retailers.  One  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  carta  de  domicilio  was  that  the  "settler'^  should 
take  an  oath  of  loyalty  and  allegiance,  and  engage  to  obey  all 
the  laws  and  general  orders  of  the  Indies  to  which  Spaniards 
were  subject,  and  the  royal  order  under  which  it  was  issued 
prescril>ed  a  residence  of  five  years  and  the  profession  of  the 
Catholic  religion  as  the  conditions  of  naturalization.  The 
advantages  accruing  from  the  carta  de  domicilio  were  exemp- 
tion from  general  and  ordinaiy  taxes  and  from  export  duty  on 
produce,  freedom  from  military  service,  a  right  to  acquire  and 
dispose  of  real  estate,  to  own  ships,  and  to  enjoy  various  other 
privileges. 
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It  was  couceded  on  the  part  of  Spain  that  a  mere  intention 
to  change  one's  allegiance  does  not  deprive  an  alien  of  the  pro- 
tection of  his  native  sovereign;  but  it  was  contended  that  to 
accept  the  benefits  oflFered  by  law  only  to  those  who  presump- 
tively entered  the  country  with  the  intention  of  becoming  citi- 
zens and  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  and  loyalty  and  engage 
to  be  bound  by  the  laws  to  which  natives  were  subject,  was  in 
terms  a  renunciation,  while  that  engagement  continued,  of  the 
protection  of  one's  native  government. 

The  umpire  decided  that  the  claimant  had  a  right  to  appear 
before  the  commission  as  an  American  citizen. 

Count  Lewenhaupt,  umpire,  C&8e  of  John  A,  MachadOj  No.  84,  Span. 
Com.  (1871),  December  22, 1880. 

Views  of  Count  Lew-      A  native  of  Cuba  was  duly  naturalized  in 

enhaupt  on  Aban-  the  United  States  July  15,  1872.     In  the  fol- 

donment  by  Per-  lowing  September  he  returned  to  Cuba,  and 

manent  Foreign  established  himself  in  business  and  purchased 

real  estate  at  Colon.    <  )n  July  16, 1875,  he  was 

arrested  on  a  charge  of  being  implicated  in  the  insurrection 

then  prevaling  in  that  quarter.    As  to  the  foundation  for  this 

charge  there  was  no  evidence.    It  appeared,  however,  that  on 

July  27,  after  an  imprisonment  of  eleven  days,  he  was  released 

and  ordered  to  quit  the  island  within  twenty  days.    This  order 

was  subsequently  revoked  on  the  claimant's  application. 

By  the  advocate  for  Spain  it  was  contended  that  the  fact 
that  the  claimant,  within  two  months  after  his  naturalization, 
returned  to  Cuba,  established  himself  in  business,  purchased 
real  estate,  and  remained  in  the  island  till  the  occurrence  of 
the  events  that  formed  the  ground  of  his  claim,  showed  '^that 
he  never  intended  to  return  to  the  United  States."  He  had 
never  owned  any  property  in  the  United  States  other  than  the 
stock  and  fixtures  of  a  store  which  he  kept  while  he  lived  in 
New  York.  On  these  facts  the  advocate  for  Spain  maintained 
that  the  claimant,  when  he  took  the  final  step  in  his  natural- 
ization in  July  1872  intended  to  return  to  Cuba,  and  did  not 
*  intend  to  remain  in  the  United  States  and  perform  the  duties 
of  citizenship  therein,  and  that  he  must,  as  to  the  United 
States,  be  considered  as  having  expatriated  himself.  In  Ihia 
relation  the  advocate  for  Spain  quoted  from  the  circular  of  Mr, 
Fish,  Secretary  of  State,  of  October  1869,  issued  in  view  ol* 
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"the  recent  troubles  in  Cuba  and  elsewhere,"  the  following 
passage: 

"Evidence  has  been  accumulating  in  this  department  for 
some  years  that  many  aliens  seek  naturalization  in  the  United 
States  without  any  design  of  subjecting  themselves  by  perma- 
nent residence  to  the  duties  and  burdens  of  citizenship,  and 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  their  native  counti  y  and 
fixing  their  domicile  and  pursuing  business  therein,  relying  on 
such  naturalization  to  evade  the  obligations  of  citizenship  to 
the  country  of  their  native  allegiance  and  habitation.  To  allow 
such  pretensions  would  be  to  tolerate  a  fraud  upon  both  gov- 
ernments, enabling  a  man  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  two 
nationalties  and  escape  the  duties  and  burdens  of  each." 

Count  Lewenhaupt,  umpire,  in  deciding  the  case,  said  that 
"in  the  absence  of  consent  or  treaty"  naturalization  abroad 
had  "  within  the  limits  of  the  country  of  origin  no  other  effect 
than  the  government  of  said  country  chooses  voluntarily  to 
concede."  Where  there  was  a  treaty  it  was  "  usual  for  the 
country  of  origin  to  require  actual  residence  abroad  during 
five  years,"  and  some  treaties  stipulated  that  the  original 
nationality  should  revert  if  the  emigrant  returned  to  the  coun- 
try of  his  origin  with  intent  to  remain  there,  but  the  conditions 
depended  in  each  case  on  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty.  In 
the  present  case  there  was,  he  said,  no  stipulation  applicable 
to  the  facts  before  the  commission ;  and  as  it  was  not  contended 
that  the  claimant's  nationality  "  would  have  been  lost  if  he 
had  been  a  native-born  citizen  of  the  United  States,"  it  fol- 
lowed that  he  "  must  be  considered  [as]  authorized  to  appear 
before  the  commission  as  an  American  citizen."  But,  he  then 
proceeded  to  declare:  "The  umpire  is  further  of  opinion  that 
the  Spanish  authorities  knew  before  the  arrest  that  the  claim- 
ant was  an  American  citizen,  enjoying  the  privileges  granted 
by  the  treaty  [between  the  United  States  and  Spain]  of  1795; 
•  *  •  and  that  in  consequence  he  is  entitled  to  some  indem- 
nity for  illegal  arrest  and  imprisonment."  On  this  ground  he 
allowed  the  claimant  $1,100,  without  interest. 

Case  of  Juan  San  Pedro,  No.  117,  Span.  Com.  (1871),  April  18, 1881.  The 
same  view  as  to  the  abandonraeDt  of  citizenship  was  taken  by  Count  Lew- 
enhaupt, though  without  any  statement  of  reasons,  in  the  case  of  Jose  M, 
Macia9,  No.  52,  May  20,  1881. 

"The  claimant  was  born  in  the  United  States  in  the  year 
1802,  went  to  Cuba  in  1822,  and  resided  there  continuously 
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until  1870,  when  he  says  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  island. 
Spain  contends  that  the  length  of  residence,  nature  of  busi- 
ness, acquisition  of  real  estate,  and  marriage  in  Cuba,  had 
made  him  a  Spanish  subject  according  to  the  Spanish  consti- 
tution and  laws;  and  further,  that  having  expatriated  himself 
without  intent  to  return  he  had  ceased  to  be  an  American  by 
American  law. 

^<  In  the  opinion  of  the  umpire  it  is  a  generally  adopted 
principle  that  a  settlement  abroad  with  intent  to  remain  may 
be  considered  sufficient  reason  to  declare  a  person  divested  of 
the  rights  of  protection  abroad  inherent  to  his  citizenship;  but 
this  principle  implies  only  that  the  government  of  the  country 
of  origin  may  in  certain  cases  make  such  declaration.  As 
regards  the  country  of  residence  the  rights  of  foreigners  are 
usually,  as  in  the  present  case,  regulated  by  treaty.  Spain 
has  by  the  treaty  of  1795  conceded  that  American  citizens  are 
entitled  to  certain  privileges  in  Spain,  and  as  no  limitation  of 
the  time  of  residence  is  stipulated,  it  must  be  held,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  umpire,  that  American  citizens  who  do  not 
happen  to  be  at  the  same  time  subjects  of  Spain  on  account  of 
the  locality  of  birth  have  a  right  to  reside  in  Spain  and  enjoy 
these  privileges  so  long  as  the  treaty  remains  in  force,  except 
if  they  renounce  themselves,  by  express  declaration,  their  Amer- 
ican nationality,  or  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
declare  them  to  have  forfeited  their  right  to  protection,  and  as 
it  is  not  contended  that  the  present  case  falls  within  any  of 
these  exceptions  the  claimant  must  be  considered  entitled  to 
appear  as  an  American  citizen  before  this  commission." 

Coant  Lewenfaaiipt,  umpire,  case  of  William  S,  Lynn,  No.  104,  Span. 
Com.  (1871),  April  18,  1881. 

Juan  G.  Zenea,  a  native  of  Guba,  who  was 
Dedtioiii  of  Keun.  admitted  to  citizenship  of  the  United  States 
de  Potertad  and  ^^  ^^^  Orleans  in  1852,  went  to  Guba  in  the 
latter  part  of  1870  under  a  safe  conduct  of  the 
Spanish  minister  in  Washington.  About  the  1st  of  January 
1871  he  was  arrested  by  the  military  authorities  near  Havana 
and  charged  with  violating  his  safe  conduct,  and  on  August  25, 
after  conviction  by  a  court-martial  of  treason,  he  was  shot. 
His  widow,  who  was  also  his  administratrix,  claimed  damages 
from  Spain  for  his  execution  in  derogation,  it  was  alleged,  of 
Article  VII  of  the  treaty  of  1795,  and  for  money  taken  from  him 
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at  the  time  of  his  arrest.    The  arbitrators  rendered  the  follow- 
ing decision : 

"There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  Zenea  gave  notice  or 
that  notice  was  given  on  his  behalf  to  Spain  of  his  being  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  A  passport  from  the  so-called 
Cuban  Republic  was  found  on  his  person  in  which  he  was  spoken 
of  as  a  citizen  of  th6  United  States,  but  in  our  opinion  that 
fact,  coupled  with  his  own  silence  during  his  long  imprison- 
ment, does  not  constitute  notice.  That  notice  of  citizenship  is 
necessary  in  order  to  maintain  a  claim  for  violation  of  rights 
attaching  to  such  citizenship  has  been  expressly  held  by  the 
umpire  in  the  cases  of  J.  O.  Wilson,  No.  121,  and  Delgado, 
No.  31.  In  the  case  of  Portuondo,  No.  64,  which  was  similar 
to  the  present  one,  ample  notice  of  citizenship  was  given. 

"We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  claimant  can  not  recover  in 
respect  of  the  killing  of  her  husband. 

"The  sum  of  $1,700  was  found  on  Zenea's  person  and  went 
into  the  i)ossession  of  the  Spanish  authorities.  The  want  of 
notice  doe«  not  affect  the  right  of  recovery  as  regards  this 
sum. 

"We  are  of  the  opinion  that  judgment  should  be  rendered  in 
favor  of  the  claimant,  as  administratrix,  for  this  sum,  with 
interest  from  January  1, 1871,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum  per 
annum.'' 

Opinion  of  Marquis  dePotestad-Fornari,  arbitrator  for  Spain,  concurred 
in  by  Mr.  Lowndes,  arbitrator  for  the  United  States,  case  of  Loui$a  M  de 
Zenea  v.  Spain,  No.  136,  Span.  Com.  (1871),  December  26,  1882. 

"This  is  a  claim  for  damages  on  account  of  the  imprisonment 
in  Havana  of  the  claimant  by  the  Spanish  authorities  from 
February  5,  1869,  to  May  2, 1869. 

"The  claimant  was  born  in  Cuba  of  Spanish  parents  in  1849. 
In  the  view  I  take  of  the  case  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
decide  whether,  by  the  naturalization  of  his  parents,  the  claim- 
ant became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  It  is  to  observed 
that  on  his  cross-examination  he  refused  to  answer  questions 
bearing  upon  that  issue.  For  three  years  before  his  arrest,  the 
claimant  had  been  studying  law  at  the  University  of  Havana, 
with  the  intention  of  studying  there  three  years  longer,  and 
of  practicing  law  in  Cuba.  He  was  a  member  of  a  tirni  doing 
business  in  Cuba.  His  name  and  language  were  Spanish.  At 
the  time  of  his  arrest  he  was  editor  of  a  newspaper  at  Havana, 
published  in  Spanish.  The  name  of  the  newspaper  was  La 
Chamaretta^  that  word  signifying  the  blouse  worn  by  the 
insurrectionisst.  On  the  20th  January  1809  he  published  in 
his  newspaper  an  article,  the  writer  of  which  spoke  in  the 
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character  of  a  Spanish  subject,  and  a  song,  the  language  of 
which  could  not  be  made  more  seditious.  Early  in  February 
1869  the  father  of  the  claimant  said  to  the  cax>tain-general 
that  'his  sons,'  five  in  number,  Creoles  by  birth,  and  educated 
in  the  modern  idea  of  untrammeled  self-government,  were 
heart  and  souls  for  the  liberty  of  their  own  country,  but  that 
they  would  not  be  conspirators  against  the  established  govern- 
ment of  the  island,  unless  all  justice  and  freedom  should  be 
denied  them. 

"I  think  that  the  duty  of  a  foreigner  when  arrested,  if  he 
desires  to  protect  himself  by  his  citizenship,  is  to  give  notice 
of  it  and  to  claim  the  rights  he  may  possess  by  virtue  of  his 
nationality. 

*'The  Spanish  authorities  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  claimant  was  a  Spaniard.  It  is  not  proved  that  on  his 
arrest,  or  during  his  detention,  he  claimed  immunity  as  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  or  that  such  a  claim  was  made  on  his 
behalf. 

'*The  naturalization  of  the  claimant's  father  was  known 
to  the  Spanish  authorities,  but  he  may  have  been  naturalized 
in  the  United  States  and  his  son  still  have  been  a  citizen  of 
Spain. 

''The  claimant's  father  testifies  that  the  claimant  'was  held 
over  three  months,  and  until  he,  being  under  age,  was  claimed 
as  an  American  citizen,  on  account  of  his  father's  nationality, 
and  restored  to  liberty.' 

"His  release  seems  to  have  promptly  followed  the  notice. 

"On  the  ground  that  the  claimant  did  not  give  notice  of  his 
being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  on  his  arrest  or  during  the 
period  of  his  detention,  I  think  that  he  is  not  entitled  to 
damages,  and  that  his  memorial  should  be  dismissed." 

Mr.  LowndeB,  arbitrator  for  the  United  States,  case  of  Eafael  C,  Casa- 
nova V.  Spain,  No.  124,  U.  S.  and  Span.  Com.,  May  12,  1882. 

The  arbitrator  for  Spain,  the  Man^uis  de  Potestad-Farnari,  delivered 
the  following  concurrent  opinion : 

^'I  agree  with  my  colleague  in  dismissing  this  claim,  and  in  addition  to 
the  reasons  stated  by  him,  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  were  safficient 
grounds  for  the  arrest,  detention,  and  trial  of  the  claimant,  and  that  the 
proceedings  took  place  before  a  competent  tribunal." 

A  claimant,  a  native  of  France,  said  in  his 

Bediioni  of  French  testimony:  "When  I  came  to  this  country  [the 

GommiMion.       United  States]  I  came  with  the  intention  of 

remaining  permanently."    Counsel  for  the  United  States  there- 
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upon  maintained  that  the  claimant  had  lost  his  French  citi- 
zenship, citing  article  17  of  the  French  code,  which  enumerates 
the  acts  by  which  a  Frenchman  may  lose  his  citizenship,  as 
follows:  "3°.  Enfin  far  tout  ^»tablissement  fait  en  pays 
stranger,  sans  esprit  de  retour."  Counsel  for  the  United 
States  admitted  that  there  was  no  evidence  tending  to  show 
that  any  tribunal  of  France  had  i)assed  upon  the  question  of 
the  claimant's  citizenship  in  that  country,  but  contended  that 
it  belonged  to  the  commission  to  decide  it. 

Special  counsel  for  the  claimant  argued  that  as  his  client,  a 
native-born  French  citizen,  had  not  been  naturalized  in  or 
made  a  citizen  of  any  other  country,  it  followed  as  a  legal  con- 
clusion that  he  remained  a  citizen  of  France.  In  support  of 
this  position  he  asserted  it  as  a  '^fact  universally  declared  and 
admitted  in  the  writings  of  publicists  that  every  human  being 
must  have  a  nationality,  a  society,  or  state,  or  government  to 
which  he  belongs."  "All  authorities,''  he  contended,  "  on  public 
law  declare  that  every  person  must  have  a  country — a  nation- 
ality; and  further,  that  the  country  or  government  of  origin 
lemains  to  each  person  and  stamps  him  with  its  character  and 
citizenship,  until  by  some  well-defined  public  act  he  renounces 
that  nationality  and  takes  upon  himself  a  new  citizenship.'' 
In  support  of  this  position  the  authority  of  Mr.  Webster  was 
cited;  also  of  Attorneys-General  Cuslnng,  Black,  and  Williams. 
The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  The  Charming 
Betsey  (2  Cranch,  pp.  64-119),  and  in  the  case  Hauenstein  v. 
Lynham  (U.  S.  Rep.  vol.  100,  p.  484),  were  referred  to.  Deci- 
sions of  courts  of  France  were  also  cited  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  all  Frenchmen  absent  from  the  country 
intend  to  return  to  France,  and  consequently  that  nothing  but 
the  most  direct  and  undoubted  evidence  would  do  away  with 
such  presumption. 

The  commission  unanimously  decided  to  allow  the  sum  of 
$.S00  to  the  claimant.  The  coinuiissioner  for  the  United  States, 
however,  placed  his  name  to  a  note,  in  which  he  said: 

"In  signing  this  decision  I  waive  the  question  whether  the 
claimant  had  established  himself  in  the  United  States  without 
intent  to  return  to  France,  so  that  if  in  any  case  hereafter  that 
question  should  arise  I  must  reserve  my  freedom  of  action 
upon  the  question." 

In  the  case  of  Elise  Lehret  v.  United  States^  No.  173,  the 
commissioner  for  France,  Mr.  De  Geofroy,  in  assenting  to  the' 
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position  of  the  majority  of  the  commissiou  tbat  she  was  not  a 
citizen  of  France,  did  so  upon  the  express  ground  that  lier 
long  residence  in  the  United  States  justified  the  conclusion 
that  she  was  absent  from  France  without  an  intention  -to 
return. 

Francois  E.  Parreniu  v.  Untied  States,  No.  62,  Boatweirs  Report,  103; 
commission  under  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  France 
of  January  15,  1880. 

Bleze  Motte,  in  the  character  of  a  citizen 
][ott6*8  Case,  of  France,  presented  to  the  commission  under 
the  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
France  of  January  15, 1880,  a  claim  for  the  value  of  a  horse 
and  other  personal  property  seized  by  the  military  authorities 
of  the  United  States  during  the  civil  war.  In  his  testimony 
he  stated  that  he  '<  was  a  slave  owner  before  aud  during  the 
late  war."  Counsel  for  the  United  States  then  demurred  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission,  on  the  ground  that  Motte 
had  by  holding  slaves  lost  his  French  citizenship.  In  support 
of  the  demurrer  counsel  cited  (1)  a  decree  of  April  27,  1848, 
by  which  Frenchmen  were  forbidden  in  future,  even  in  a  for- 
eign country,  to  hold,  buy,  or  sell  slaves,  or  to  be  concerned  in 
such  transactions,  and  by  which  every  infraction  of  its  pro- 
visions was  to  involve  "  the  loss  of  the  quality  of  a  French 
citizen"  (laperte  de  la  qualite  de  citoyen  ffaru;ai8);  (2)  an  act  of 
the  National  Assembly  of  February  11, 1851,  by  which  a  period 
of  ten  years  was  allowed  for  the  freeing  or  sale  of  slaves  by 
Frenchmen  living  abroad;  and  (3)  an  executive  decree  of  May 
7, 1858,  by  which  it  was  declared  that  the  decree  of  1848  was 
not  applicable  to  the  owners  of  slaves  the  possession  of  which 
began  before  that  time,  or  resulted  from  succession,  gift,  or 
marriage  contracts.^ 

>  The  provisions  referred  to  were  as  follows: 

The  decree  of  the  French  Government,  No.  296,  of  April  27, 184S,  entitled 
^'  D^cret  relatif  k  ^abolition  de  Tesclavage  dans  les  Colonies  et  Possessions 
frauvaises,"  provided,  article  8,  as  follows:  "A  I'avenir,  meme  en  pays 
<^t ranger,  il  est  interdit  i\  tout  Franyais  de  poss(^der,  d'acheter  on  de  veudre 
des  esclaves,  et  de  participer,  soit  directement,  soit  indirectcnient,  fi  tont 
trafic  ou  exploitation  de  ce  genre.  Tonte  infraction  ii  ces  dispositions 
entrainera  la  perte  de  la  (iualit6  de  citoyen  fran^ais."  (Bulletin  des  lois 
de  la  Rdpublique  Franyaise,  No.  32. ) 

The  act  of  the  National  Assembly  of  France  of  February  11,  1851,  pro- 
vided: "Article  unique.  Le  delai  que  Tarticle  8  du  d<^cret  du  27  Avril 
1848,  accorde  auz  Franyais  ^tablis  ii  T^trauger,  pour  afi'ranchir  ou  aliener 
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Ooansel  for  France  moved  to  set  aside  the  demurrer  on  the 
groand  (1)  that  the  i)rovision  of  Article  II.  of  the  convention, 
that  '^no  claim  or  item  of  damage  or  injury  based  upon  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  shall  be  entertained  by  the  commission,^' 
implied  that  Frenchmen  who  held  slaves  might  make  claims 
before  the  commission  for  other  kinds  of  damage  or  injury;  (2) 
that  whatever  might  be  the  effect  of  the  ownership  of  slaves 
upon  French  citizenship,  the  execution  of  the  French  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  belonged  exclusively  to  the  French  courts, 
and  not  to  the  commission,  which  possessed  no  iK)wer  to  dena- 
tionalize Frenchmen ;  (3)  that  the  convention,  being  itself  the 
last  expression  of  the  will  of  the  contracting  parties  and  a  part 
of  their  law,  in  effect  annulled  every  act  of  municipal  legisla- 
tion inconsistent  with  it;  (4)  that  the  commission  had  no  power 
to  inquire  into  the  question  raised  by  counsel  for  the  United 
States,  and  that,  if  it  entertained  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  it 
should  at  once  refer  the  matter  to  the  two  governments. 

Counsel  for  the  United  States  replied  (1)  that  the  act  of  the 
claimant  in  holding  slaves  after  the  expiration  of  the  ten  years 
prescribed  by  the  act  of  the  National  Assembly  of  February 
11, 1851,  in  itself,  and  without  any  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
the  French  Government  or  its  tribunals,  deprived  him  of 
French  citizenship  as  effectually  as  if  he  had  been  naturalized 
in  the  United  States;  (2)  that  as,  in  such  a  case,  the  commis- 
sion would  look  only  at  the  evidence  of  naturalization,  so,  in 
the  case  of  slave-holding,  it  would  look  only  at  the  proof 
that  the  decrees  were  violated;  (3)  that  the  loss  of  citizenship 
in  such  a  case  was  the  act  of  the  claimant,  and  not  of  the  com- 
mission; (4)  that  the  French  Code,  as  well  as  the  decrees  in 
question,  assumed  that  a  person  born  in  France  might  lose  his 
French  nationality  without  acquiring  a  new  one;  (5)  that  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  (Rev.  Stat.  sec.  1999)  recognized  the 


lea  ^sclaves  dont  lis  sont  possesseurs,  est  fix6  h  dix  ans.  (Bulletin  des  lois 
1851,  10  8<«rie,  lois  et  d^^crets  7—404  h  409,  page  220.) 

By  the  executive  decree  of  May  7,  1858,  the  eighth  article  of  the  decree  of 
1848  was  construed  as  follows:  *' Article  unique.  Le  paragraphe  2  de 
I'article  8  du  d«Scret  du  27  Avrxl  1848  est  nioditi<^  ainsi  qu'il  suit: 

''Le  pr^seut  article  n'est  pas  applicable  aux  proprii^taires  d'esclaves 
dont  la  possession  est  ant<^rieure  an  ddcret  du  27  Avril  1848,  on  rt^sulterait, 
soit  de  snccession,  soit  de  donation  entre  vifs  on  testamentaire,  soit  de 
conventions  matrimoniales."    (Bulletin  des  lois,  No.  607,  XI  series.    B.) 

See,  in  the  same  sense,  law  of  May  25,  1858.  (Dalloz,  1858,  4  partie, 
lolS;  d<^crets  et  actes  legislatiis,  62.) 
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same  principle 5  (6)  that  wbile  French  tribunals  doubtlesd 
were  competent  to  detemine  the  citizenship  of  a  person  born 
in  France  who  had  held  slaves  in  violation  of  the  decrees,  the 
commission,  which  was  <^at  the  same  time  a  tribunal  of  France 
and  a  tribunal  of  the  United  States,"  was  "clothed  with  all  the 
authority  that  could  be  conferred  by  either  government  upon 
any  tribunal  within  its  territorial  jurisdiction  in  all  questions 
arising  under  the  treaty  and  pending  before  the  commission;" 
(7)  that  the  question  of  citizenship  was  "  one  of  those  questions, 
and  a  primary  one  in  its  nature,"  in  respect  of  which  the  com- 
mission would  "examine  and  apply  the  laws  and  decrees  of 
France  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  precisely  as  those 
laws  and  decrees  would  be  applied  by  the  French  tribunals  on 
the  one  hand  and  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States  on  the 
other  in  cases  within  their  jurisdiction  respectively;"  (8)  that, 
in  deciding  whether  the  claimant  had  lost  his  French  citizen- 
ship as  the  result  of  slave-holding,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
commission  "to  consider  the  matter,  not  in  the  light  of  an 
infringement  of  the  law  and  the  infliction  of  a  penalty,  but  in 
the  light  of  a  duty  imposed  upon  it  to  ascertain  whether  the 
claimant  is  a  French  citizen;"  (9)  that  the  provision  of  Article 
II.  of  the  convention,  excluding  claims  for  the  loss  of  slaves, 
did  not  in  any  manner  affect  the  question  at  issue,  since  it 
might  "well  be  assumed  that  a  country  which  had  denational- 
ized its  citizens  on  account  of  slave-holding  would  be  unwilling 
either  to  make  compensation  for  slaves  emancipated  or  to  claim 
compensation  for  its  own  citizens  for  such  emancipated  slaves 
at  the  hands  of  another  government ; "  (10)  that  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  commission  in  the  case  under  consideration  were 
precisely  the  same  in  their  legal  character  as  if  the  claimant 
had  left  France  without  the  intention  to  return,  or  had  held 
office  in  a  foreign  country,  or  had  been  naturalized  abroad, 
since  the  commission  could  have  "  no  jurisdiction  of  the  claim- 
ant if  by  any  act,  or  by  any  process,  or  by  the  operation  of  any 
law,  or  any  decree,  his  citizenship  in  France  has  been  either 
transferred  to  another  country  or  been  lost  by  him  in  the  coun- 
try of  his  birth." 

In  answer  to  counsel  for  the  United  States,  special  counsel 
for  the  claimant  maintained  (1)  that  the  objection  to  the  claim 
was  founded  upon  a  mere  play  on  the  double  meaning  of  the 
word  "  citizen,"  the  phrase  "perte  de  la  qualite  de  citoyen  fran- 
^ais^^  signifying,  as  used  in  the  decree  of  1848,  merely  the  loss 
of  the  right  to  vote  and  to  hold  office;  (2)  that  the  forfeiture  of 
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citizenship  denoanced  by  this  decree  coald  be  enforced  only  by 
direct  judicial  proceedings  against  the  offender,  and  not  col- 
laterally; (3)  that  advantage  of  the  forfeiture  could  be  taken 
only  by  the  French  Government;  and  (4)  that  the  intent  of  the 
contracting  parties,  as  manifested  by  circumstances,  was  to 
inclu4e  such  claimants  as  Motte.  In  support  of  these  posi- 
tions special  counsel  contended  that  the  term  "  citoyen  frau- 
gais,"  as  used  in  the  French  law,  was  not  analogous  to  the 
term  ^^  American  citizen,^  as  used  in  the  American  law;  that 
'*  citoyen  fran5ais"  meant  only  a  French  voter,  tbe  term  de- 
noting a  ^^  citizen, ''in  the  broad  sense  of  one  under  the  alle- 
giance and  protection  of  France,  whether  man,  woman,  or  child, 
being  simply  "  Franfais;"  that  consequently  the  equivalent  of 
'<  American  citizen  "  was  "  Fran^ais,"  while  "  citoyen  fran^ais  ^ 
was  merely  the  equivalent  of  "American  voter,  capable  of 
holding  office.''  ^ 

It  was  also  argued  in  behalf  of  the  claimant  that  the  com- 
mission could  not  receive  parol  testimony,  even  his  own  admis- 
sions under  oath,  to  show  that  he  was  not  a  citizen  of  France, 
after  his  birth  in  France  had  been  established ;  that  nothing  but 
the  record  evidence  of  naturalization  was  competent  to  establish 
the  change  of  citizenship  and  that  mere  admissions  or  state- 
ments under  oath  were  incompetent  to  confer  or  to  "confiscate" 
citizenship  in  any  case;  that  as  the  decree  of  1848  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  penal  enactment,  and  as  the  French  Government  had 
not  established  any  mode  for  its  enforcement,  the  commission, 
which  could  find  the  loss  of  citizenship  only  after  the  proper 
French  authorities  had  in  a  direct  proceeding  declared  it,  could 

^  Special  counsel  cited  Rivit>re'8  "  Codes  Franv^ais  et  Lois  usuelles,"  as 
follows : 

"  $  7.  L'exercice  des  droits  ci  vils  est  ind^^pendant  de  la  qiialit<$  de  citoyen  f 
laqaelle  ne  s'acqaiert  et  ne  se  conserve  qne  conformdment  &  la  loi  cousti- 
tntionnelle. 

**§  8.  Tout  Fran^ais  jonira  des  droits  civils."  (Code  Civil,  liv.  1,  tit.  1, 
ch.  1.) 

*'Art.  VIII.  Constitution  de  la  R^pablique  fran^'aise  (22  frimaire,  an 
VIII).    Titre  1"— De  I'exercice  des  droits  de  ciUS,    Art.  l*^^ 

"2.  Tout  hommeii6  et  r<^sidant  on  France,  qui,  dg^  de  21  ana  accomplis, 
s'est  fait  inscrire  sur  le  rcgistre  civique  do  son  arrondissement  communal, 
et  qui  a  demeur^  depuis,  pendant  1  an,  sur  le  territoire  de  la  K^publique,  est 
dtayen  fran^ais."    (Riviere,  Codes  Franyais  &c.,  vol.  2,  p.  73.) 

Also  from  tbe  Dictionary  of  the  Academy,  s.  v.  citoyen : 

"  Citoyen-  fran^ais,  se  dit  de  Quiconquo  jonit  en  France  des  droits  poli- 
tiques,  tels  que  le  droit  de  concourir  k  P^leotion  des  d<^put(?s,  celui  de 
singer  anx  assises  en  quality  do  jur^,  etc.'' 

Snecial  counsel  also  cited  Lawrence's  Wheaton,  ed.  1863, 893, 912, 913. 
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not  go  farther  than  the  French  Government  had  gone,  and 
undertake  to  enforce  its  criminal  law. 

Counsel  for  the  United  States,  in  conclusion,  renewed  his 
previous  arguments,  and  contended  that  as  the  decree  of  1848 
had  been  for  more  than  thirty  years  in  operation,  first  under 
the  republic,  then  under  the  empire,  and  again  under  the 
republic,  French-born  subjects  who  held  slaves  in  violation 
of  it  were  by  operation  of  law,  when  the  convention  of  1880 
was  ratified,  excluded  from  citizenship  in  France  as  much  as 
if  a  formal  decree  had  been  made  by  a  competent  tribunal  de- 
nationalizing them,  and  that  it  was  to  be  assumed  that  the 
French  Government  ratified  the  convention  with  this  fact  in 
view. 

The  question  argued  in  the  case  of  Motte  was  also  involved 
in  the  cases  of  Pierre  Xougue,  No.  323;  David  de  Laurealy  No. 
97,  and  LadmirauU^  No.  475. 

In  all  these  cases  the  commission,  by  the  judgment  of  a 
majority  of  its  members,  Baron  de  Arinos  and  M.  De  Geofroy, 
asserted  jurisdiction  and  made  awards.* 

BUze  Motte  Y,  United  States,  No.  282,  Boutwell's  Report,  92;  Commission 
under  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  France  of  January 
15.  1880. 

*  In  the  case  of  Pierre  Nonga<5,  United  States  CominisHioner  Aid  is  filed, 
April  28,  1883,  an  opiniou  in  which  he  stated  the  rimsons  for  bis  dissent  on 
the  slave  question.  (Boutwell's  Report,  125.)  Nonguo  bought  a  slave  in 
Louisiana  in  May  1859,  and  it  was  admitted  that  ho  did  not  come  within 
any  of  the  exceptions  of  the  French  law  on  the  subject.  Oomraissioner 
Aldis  contended  that  the  words  *'  perte  de  la  qu:ilit<S  de  citoyen  fran^ais'' 
meant  **  loss  of  nationality."  He  referred  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
the  Corps  L^^gislatif  on  the  decree  of  1848,  in  which  report  it  was  declared 
that ''laqualit<^  de  maltre  devient  incompatible  aver  1e  titre  de  citoyen 
fran^ais.''  He  also  recited  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Corps  L<5gislatif 
of  1858,  referring  to  the  decree  of  1848,  and  declaring,  although  more  than 
20,000  Frenchmen  in  North  America,  Cuba,  and  Brazil  would  he  ''sous 
peine  d'etre  d<^natioualis<^s,"  yet:  *•  II  n'est  eependant  pas  indiff<^rent,  an 
pointc  de  vue  de  la  dignit<^  natiouale,  de  consacrer  de  uouveau)  apr^s  dix 
ans  d'exp<^rience,  le  principe  que  nul  Fran^ais  ne  pent,  en  quelque  pays 
qn'il  habite,  etre  un  marehand,  ou  mrnie  un  simple  acheteur  d'esclaves." 
Commissioner  Aldis  argued  that  the  proliibition  to  vote  and  hold  office  in 
France  would  involve  no  penalty  at  all  in  the  case  of  a  slaveowner  resid- 
ing abroad.  Women  in  France  could  not  vote  and  hold  office.  Did  the 
law  intend  to  leave  them  fre«'  to  remain  French  and  still  buy  and  sell 
slaves  f  As  to  the  two  contentions  that  the  loss  of  French  citizenship 
under  the  decree  in  question  must  be  proved  by  a  judicial  record,  but  that 
France  had  "not  yet  established  any  method  of  ascertaining  what  portion 
of  its  citizens  resident  in  the  United  states  have  fallen  under  the  decree,'* 
he  declared  that  together  they  involved  the  reductio  ad  abnnrdum  of  requir- 
ing proof  which  coald  not  exist.    He  maiutained,  however,  thai  the  decr99 
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Jean  Petit,  in  the  character  of  a  citizen  of 
Eoaoqnifiticmof  Citi-  France,  presented  a  claim  against  the  United 
nnchip;  Petit  s  gj.g^^^g  growing  ont  of  acts  of  military  author- 
ities in  1863.  On  the  part  of  the  claimant,  it 
was  alleged  "that  he  was  bom  in  Bordeaux,  France,  in  1818; 
that  he  remained  a  citizen  of  France  until  October  1868,  when 
he  was  naturalized  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  that  in 


was  to  be  enforced  in  France  by  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  "ont  of 
France  by  any  tribunal  established  by  the  anthority  or  with  the  consent 
of  France."  The  objection  of  French  counsel  would  be  valid  only  in  case 
the  law,  in  declaring  what  would  constitute  loss  of  citizenship,  had  also 
provided  a  special  tribunal  for  ascertaining  the  fact.  But  the  commission, 
being  a  court  established  by  the  two  governments,  had,  as  the  law  stood, 
full  jurisdiction  of  the  matter  (see  Article  V.  of  the  convention),  and 
could  act  upon  parol  evidence.  Record  evidence  as  to  the  act  of  slave- 
holding  would  rarely  if  ever  exist  in  France,  nor  was  there  any  reason  . 
why  such  an  act,  performed  in  a  foreign  country  and  in  conformity  with 
its  laws,  should  be  proved  by  the  record  of  a  French  court.  The  French 
law  declared  that  the  act  i/«e2/ entailed  loss  of  citizenship,  but  required  no 
specific  form  of  proof  of  such  loss.  By  the  omission  of  such  a  requirement 
it  *'  was  left  to  any  tribunal  having  jurisdiction  of  the  question  to  find  the 
fact  and  the  loss  of  citizenship  according  to  the  general  rules  of  evidence.'^ 
By  the  law  of  Prussia,  said  Commissioner  Aldis,  the  quality  of  a  Prussian 
subject  was  lost  (1)  by  discharge  upon  the  subject's  request,  (2)  by  the 
sentence  of  competent  authority,  (3)  by  living  ten  years  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, (4)  by  the  marriage  of  a  female  subject  with  a  foreigner,  and  (5)  by  the 
declaration  of  the  Prussian  police  authority  of  the  failure  of  a  subject  to 
obey,  within  the  prescribed  time,  an  express  summons  to  return.  (For. 
Rel.  1873,  part  2,  p.  1434.)  The  first,  second,  and  fifth  modes  were  spe- 
cially regulated  by  Prussian  laws,  and  the  proof  must  therefore  conform 
to  them;  but  how  could  the  third  mode  be  shown  by  the  record  of  a 
Prussian  courtf  Nor  could  the  fourth  be  so  eatablished.  In  France,  citi- 
zenship was  lost  (For.  Rel.  1873,  part  2,  p.  1277)  (1)  by  naturalization 
abroad,  (2)  by  accepting  public  office  abroad  without  consent  of  the  King, 
(3)  by  settling  in  a  foreign  country  without  intent  to  return,  (4)  by  the 
marriage  of  a  French  woman  with  a  foreigner,  (5)  by  entering  foreign 
military  service  or  affiliating  with  a  foreign  military  corporation  without 
consent  of  the  King,  and  (6)  by  buying  or  holding  slaves,  with  certain 
exceptions.  In  respect  of  these  modes.  Commissioner  Aldts  observed  that 
naturalization  was  proved  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  where  it 
was  effected,  usually  by  record,  but  not  always,  since  a  French  womnn 
might  by  marrying  an  American  become  an  American  citizen  without 
applying  for  letters  of  naturalization;  that  accepting  public  office  under 
a  foreign  government  could  not  be  proved  by  the  record  of  any  court;  and 
that  the  fact  of  settling  in  foreign  country  ''  sans  esprit  de  rotonr  "  must 
be  proved  by  witnesses.  Such  was  the  law  not  only  of  the  United  States, 
but  of  France.  (Les  Codes  Annot<^s  de  Sirey,  p.  68,  liv.  1,  tit.  1 ;  Delaporte, 
Pond  Fr.,  p.  81;  Duranton,  torn.  1,  No.  185;  Guichard,  No.  512;  Coin-Delislc, 
p.  63,  No.  17.) 
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1870  he  returned  to  France  with  his  family  and  all  his  means,^ 
and '<  resumed  his  native  nationality  by  his  declarations  and 
acts;"  that  he  and  his  family  had  since  resided  in  France  con- 
tinuously, and  that  he  had  exercised  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen 
of  France,  and  had  been  recognized  as  such  by  th<^  French 
authorities;  that  in  September  1881,  five  months  after  his 
memorial  was  filed  with  the  commission,  he  received  from  the 
French  authorities  a  certificate  of  reintegration  as  a  citizen  of 
France,  but  that  the  object  of  this  certificate  was  merely  the 
completion  of  the  evidence  of  his  French  citizenship-  in  order 
to  meet  any  technical  question  which  might  be  raised. 

On  the  part  of  the  United  States,  it  was  argued  that  the 
mere  fact  of  Petit's  return  to  France  in  1870,  though  it  was 
followed  by  acts  of  citizenship  and  by  a  recognition  of  his  citi- 
zenship by  the  French  authorities,  did  not  constitute  him  a 
citizen  of  France.  In  support  of  this  position  the  eighteenth 
article  of  the  Civil  Code  of  France  was  quoted,  in  these  words: 
"A  native  of  France  who  shall  have  lost  his  citizenship  may 
always  recover  it  on  reentering  Franco  with  the  authorization 
of  the  King,  and  on  declaring  that  he  wishes  to  remain  there, 
and  that  he  renounces  all  distinction  contrary  to  French  law." 
Article  17  of  the  French  Code  was  also  cited,  in  which  it  is 
declared  that  French  citizenship  is  lost  by  naturalization  ac 
quired  in  a  foreign  country.  Resting  upon  the  fact  of  the 
naturalization  of  Petit  in  the  United  States  and  upon  the  sev- 
enteenth and  eighteenth  articles  of  the  Code  of  France,  coun- 
sel for  the  United  States  claimed  that  Petit  did  not  become  a 
citizen  of  France  until  the  12th  day  of  September  1881,  when 
he  was  duly  reinstated.  As  the  date  of  his  reinstatement  was 
not  only  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  treaty,  but  subsequent 
also  to  the  presentation  of  his  claim,  counsel  for  the  United 
States  contended  that  the  commission  had  no  jurisdiction  of 
his  case. 

Special  counsel  for  the  claimant  on  the  other  hand  contended 
that  he  had  resumed  his  native  citizenship  long  prior  to  1881; 
and  in  this  relation  counsel  cited  an  opinion  of  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Black  (9  Op.  63),  and  the  case  of  a  Prussian,  naturalized 
in  the  United  States,  who  had  returned  to  Prussia,  and  to 
whom  Mr.  Wheaton,  then  United  States  minister  at  Berlin, 
wrote  (Dana's  Wheaton,  144) :  ''  Having  returned  to  the  country 
of  your  birth,  your  native  domicil  and  national  character 
revert,  so  long  as  you  remain  in  the  Prussian  dominions,'' 
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The  commission  awarded  Petit  the  sum  of  $2,866.  Touch- 
ing this  award,  counsel  for  the  United  States  in  his  final  report 
said: 

"As  the  commission  entertained  jurisdiction,  notwithstand- 
ing the  naturalization  of  Petit  in  the  United  States  in  the  year 
1868,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  views  of  the  special  counsel 
were  accepted.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  the 
commission  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  reinstatement  of 
Petit  as  a  French  citizen  in  the  year  1881  was  accepted  as 
justifying  jurisdiction,  but  that  the  jurisdiction  was  found  in 
the  fact  that  he  returned  t^o  France  in  1870,  and  had  acted  as 
a  French  citizen  and  had  been  accepted  as  a  French  citizen 
for  the  period  of  ten  years  and  more  ))revions  fo  his  formal 
reinstatement  in  citizenship  by  the  duly  constituted  authori- 
ties." 

Jean  Petit  v.  Unif^  States,  No.  255,  Houtweirs  Report,  84;  commiBsiou 
under  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  France  of  January 
15, 1880. 

May  23,  1881,  N.  presented  a  memorial  in 
HiczMi'8  Case,  which  he  declared  that  he  was  then  a  citizen 
of  France.  It  appeared  that  he  was  born  in 
Corsica  in  1837,  but  came  to  the  United  States  in  1855,  and 
was  naturalized  in  1870.  In  1871  he  returned  to  France,  and 
immediately  afterward  addressed  a  communication  to  the 
mayor  of  Rogliano,  stating  his  \ush  to  exercise  the  rights  of  a 
French  citizen.  He  subsequently  enjoyed  the  privileges  of 
a  citizen  of  the  French  Eepublic,  and  performed  a  certain 
kind  of  military  service,  and  from  1875  to  1881  his  name 
appeared  on  the  electoral  lists  of  the  couimune  of  Rogliano. 
It  appeared,  however,  that  he  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
1876,  and  from  that  time  to  1878  voted,  held  office,  and  carried 
on  business  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  At  the  date  of  his 
memorial  he  was  living  at  Eogliano,  but  was  engaged  in  busi- 
ness at  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

On  this  state  of  facts  counsel  for  the  United  States  contended 
that  N.  had  never  been  restored  to  citizenship  in  France  by 
the  act  of  the  authorities  duly  constituted  to  reinstate  him; 
and  that  his  return  to  the  United  States,  and  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  and,  privileges  of  a  citizen  of  that  country,  were 
sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  he  intended  to  continue 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Counsel  for  the  French  Eepublic  contended  that  his  declara- 
tion of  intention  to  exercise  the  rights  of  a  citizen  of  the 
French  Republic  reinstated  him  in  citizenship,  especially  in 
5627— Vol,  3 29 
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view  of  the  fact  that  his  name  appeared  upon  the  electoral 
lists  of  the  commune  of  liogliano  for  the  years  1875  to  1881, 
inclusive. 

The  claim  was  unanimously  dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdiction, 
the  commissioners  saying: 

"This  claiuiant  was  naturalized  in  the  United  States.  He 
went  back  to  France,  but  did  not  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Civil  Code  to  become  again  a  citizen  of  France.  He 
came  back  to  the  United  States,  and  there  claimed  the  rights 
of  an  American  citizen." 

PetiT  M.  Niorosi  v.  United  StateSy  No.  415,  lioiitwelFs  Report,  87;  com- 
missiou  under  ^he  c'ouvention  between  the  rniteil  States  and  France  of 
January  15, 1880. 

Odon  Deucatte  preferred  a  claim  against  the 
Deuoatte's  Case.    United  States  for  the  seizure  of  cotton  by  mili- 
tary authorities.    The  facts  in  regard  to  his 
nationality  appear  to  have  been  as  follows: 

*'  Deucatte  came  to  the  United  States  from  France  in  the  year 
18.'U,  and  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings  [of  the  mixed  commis- 
sion under  the  claims  convention  between  the  United  States 
and  France  of  January  15,  1880J  he  had  been  a  resident  of 
this  country  for  about  fifty-two  years.  In  all  that  period 
he  had  not  returned  to  France,  and  upon  the  divorce  of  fiis 
wife,  who  was  a  French  woman,  he  was  married  a  second  time 
to  an  inhabitant  of  Louisianai  In  the  year  1848  the  claimant 
made  oath  before  the  district  court  of  Avoyelles,  by  which  he 
renounced  his  allegiance  to  France,  and  declared  his  intention 
to  become  an  American  citizen.  There  was  no  evidence,  how- 
ever, that  that  intention  had  ever  been  effected  by  a  decree  of 
naturalization.  It  was  shown  in  proof  that  in  the  year  1867, 
in  a  proceeding  before  a  United  States  district  court  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  Deucatte  had  dec^lared  that  he  was  a  French 
citizen,  and  in  the  judgment  given  by  the  court  he  was  so 
described.  It  did  not  appear,  however,  that  the  court  had 
knowledge  of  the  declaration  made  by  Deucatte  in  1848  of  his 
intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  nor  did  it 
appear  that  the  attention  of  tiie  court  was  called  to  the  Code 
of  France,  by  which  it  is  dei^lared  that  the  nationality  of  a 
French  citizen  is  lost  by  residence  abroad,  ^sans  esjmt  de 
re  tour.' " 

The  majority  of  the  commission.  Baron  de  Arinos  and  Com- 
missioner Aldis,  gave  an  opinion,  in  which  they  said: 

"  Under  the  third  provision  of  the  Civil  Code — that  French 
citizenship  shall  be  lost  by  an  establishment  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try without  an  intent  to  return  (sans  esprit  de  retour) — we 
have  frequently  decided  that  the  declaration  of  an  intention 
to  become  an  American  citizen,  accompanied  by  such  facts  as 
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are  proven  in  this  case,  are  fnll  and  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
loss  of  French  citizenship.  In  consistency  with  these  deci- 
sions, we  find  that  tlie.  claimant  is  not  a  French  citizen,  and 
are  therefore  obliged  to  disallow  the  claim.'' 

The  Freuch  commissioner,  M.  Lefaivre,  dissented  from  the 
conclnsioiis  of  the  majority,  saying: 

"  In  my  opinion,  the  declaration  of  the  claimant  of  his  inten- 
tion to  become. an  American  citizen,  made  in  1848,  was  only 
the  first  step  in  the  process  of  naturalization,  and  this  inten- 
tion was  never  carried  out.  First,  we  find  the  claimant  in 
1867,  in  a  proceeding  before  the  United  States  district  court 
in  Illinois,  declaring  himself  to  be  a  French  citizen,  and  the 
judgment  of  that  court  so  characterizing  him.  It  was  not 
necessary,  in  order  to  give  jurisdiction  to  the  court,  that  the 
claimant  should  declare  himself  a  French  citizen.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  declaration  and 
the  correctness  of  the  finding  of  the  court.  '- 

'*  Moreover,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  claimant  ever  voted 
or  held  office  in  this  country,  and  numerous  witnesses  testify 
to  his  French  citizenship  and  his  expressed  intention  to  return 
to  France.  He  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  having 
retained  his  French  citizenship." 

10.  Impeachment  of  Naturalization. 

Case  of  Hedina  "^^^  ^^™  ^^  Crisanto  Medina  &  Sons,  com- 
posed of  "Crisanto  Medina,  Perfecto  Medina, 
and  Crisanto  Medina,  jr.,"  presented,  as  naturalized  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  a  claim  against  Costa  Rica  to  the  com- 
mission under  the  convention  between  the  two  countries  of 
July  2, 1860.  Perfecto  Medina,  son  of  Crisanto,  sr.,  was  the 
first  of  the  three  that  was  naturalized,  but  he  had  no  interest 
in  the  firm  when  the  claim  arose.  Crisanto  Medina,  sr.,  was 
naturalized  by  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  December  31, 1859.  He  made  his  declaration  of  inten- 
tion in  1856,  and  immediately  afterward  went  to  Costa  Rica, 
where  he  remained  till  the  end  of  1859  as  a  sort  of  financial 
agent  of  that  government  and  as  consul  of  Ecuador.  His  nat- 
uralization was  attacked  before  the  commission  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  granted  in  accordance  with  law.  His  counsel, 
Messrs.  Caleb  Cushing  and  Ch.  Fames,  contended  that  the  de- 
cree of  naturalization  was  final  and  conclusive.  They  argued 
that  such  decrees  in  the  United  States  were  judicial,  not  "min- 
isterial" acts;  and  that,  as  judicial  acts,  involving  a  construc- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  they  were  to  be  received 
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as  containing  a  sound  construction  of  the  law,  as  well  in  Oosta 
Eica  as  in  the  United  States.    They  said: 

^'Bnt  it  is  unnecessary  to  discoss  here  that  general  subject.  For,  if 
this  oommission  could  be  induced  to  regard  the  present  as  a  question  of 
the  effect;  so  far  as  regards  Costa  Rica,  of  a  foreign  judgment,  it  will  suf- 
fice to  say  that  the  present  is  a  particular  question  free  from  the  embar- 
rassments of  the  general  one,  since,  in  according  credit  to  foreign  judicial 
proceedings  which  determine  the  8tatu%  of  persons  (of  which  class  of 
adjudication  is  the  present  matter),  the  jurists  of  Latin  £urope  go  further 
than  those  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  (See  Bonllenois, 
Trait<S  de  la  Personality,  torn.  1,  p.  602.)  And  even  such  continental 
authors  as  deny  all  international  force  to  judgments  in  general,  yet  accord 
it  to  judgments  fixing  the  status  of  persons.     (Ibid.,  p.  603.) 

"Regarding  the  question  as  a  domestic  onoof  purely  judicial  character, 
in  which  light  we  have  thus  far  considered  it,  we  might  concede,  for  the 
argument's  sake,  that  in  some  possible  form,  by  some  possible  party,  a  cer- 
tificate of  naturalization  imprudently  granted  by  the  court,  as,  for  instance, 
without  the  previous  decLiration  of  intention  having  been  made,  might 
be  vacated  in  and  by  the  same  court  The  government  of  Costa  Rica 
might  have  the  same  right  as  a  private  person,  perhaps,  to  appear  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  might,  perhaps,  if  so  disposed,  attack  the 
naturalization  of  Crisanto  Medina  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  or  that  of  Perfecto  and  of  Crisanto,  jr.,  in  the  district 
court  of  Massachusetts.  (See  Bichards  v.  McDaniel,  Nott  &,  McCord's  Kep., 
vol.  2,  p.  351.) 

"But  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  can  not  do  that  collaterally,  and 
before  this  commission.  Here,  the  Medinas  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  by  decrees  of  competent  courts,  the  records  of  which  in  due  form 
are  before  the  commission.  Those  decrees,  thus  evidenced  in  due  form, 
are  final  and  conclusive  here,  both  in  pursuance  of  general  principles  of 
jurisprudence  and  of  the  particular  principles  established  in  this  class  of 
cases. 

"We  suggest  a  further  consideration,  of  a  larger  and  higher  nature, 
appertaining  to  the  public  law  and  to  the  political  relations  of  the  two 
governments. 

"Without  discussing  the  international  question  of  the  general  effect  of 
a  foreign  judgment,  and  passing  by  i^ow  all  judicial  questions,  we  suggest 
that  a  political  question  is  in  volved,  which  overrides  the  judicial  questions, 
and  absolutely  precludes  all  controversy  hero  as  to  the  i>ulitical  status  of 
the  Med  in  as. 

"  We  affirm  that  every  government  has  the  sovereign  right  to  determine 
in  what  way  persons  may  become  naturalized  citizens,  and  its  determina- 
tion of  the  matter  of  form  is  couclunive,  and  the  application  of  those 
forms  to  a  given  person  or  persons  is  unassailable,  except,  perhaps,  by 
the  government  to  which  such  person  or  persons  owed  previous  allegiance. 
And  if  one  government  wrongfully  naturalizes  the  subject  of  another, 
that  is  a  public  wrong,  to  be  dealt  with  diplomatically  by  the  govern- 
ment wronged;  it  can  not  be  attacked  collaterally  in  the  country  of  the 
alleged  wrongful  naturalization,  even  by  the  wronged  government. 
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"Bnt  Costa  Rica  has  no  such  right  of  reclamation  against  the  United 
States'  naturalization  of  Crisanto  Medina,  previously  the  subject  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  orof  Perfect oaud  Crisanto,  jr.,  previously  the  subjects 
of  Nicaragua.  As  to  Costa  Rica,  at  any  rate,  if  not  as  to  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  that  of  Nicaragua,  the  Medinas  are  to  be  deemed  to  have 
been  naturalized  here  in  the  forms  required  by  the  sovereign  law;  that 
naturalization  is  the  act  of  national  sovereignty;  as  such  it  is  valid, 
final,  and  incontrovertible  here  as  against  Costa  Rica.  If  Costa  Rica  be 
aggrieved  by  this,  her  <mly  remedy  is  by  diplomatic  complaint  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States." 

Oil  the  part  of  Costa  Rica,  Mr.  James  Mandeville  Carlisle, 
as  counsel  for  that  governnient,  replied.  That  judgments  of 
naturalization  were  final  and  conclusive,  as  the  acts  of  courts 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  Mr.  Carlisle  said  that  he  did  not, 
'^  as  a  general  proposition  of  the  municipal  law  of  the  United 
States,"  deny.  But  was  the  act  of  naturalization  "  conclusive 
on  all  the  world  in  all  cases ! "  The  authorities  produced  by 
counsel  for  claimants  to  prove  this  )>roposition  were,  said  Mr. 
Carlisle,  either  cases  of  '*  unmixed  municipal  judgment,"  or 
cases  *'  where  nothing  appeared  in  the  record,  or  by  the  act  of 
the  party,  to  show  either  want  of  jurisdiction  or  fraud."  In  the 
case  at  bar  two  elements  existed,  either  of  which  deprived  those 
cases  of  all  applicability.  First,  the  commission  was  '<  a  tribunal 
deriving  its  jurisdiction  not  alone  from  the  United  States,  but 
in  equal  degree  from  another  sovereign  power — the  Republic 
of  Costa  Rica."  "The  convention,"  continued  Mr.  Carlisle, 
"  which  is  its  charter,  obliges  it  to  inquire  into  and  determine, 
amongst  other  things,  the  citizenship  of  the  claimants.  And 
although  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  either  of  the  States,  are  undoubtedly  evidence  here,  and 
very  weighty  evidence,  upon  this  question — not  to  be  lightly 
overruled — it  does  not  follow  that  they  constitute  full  proof. 
They  are  evidence,  not  proof.  The  courts  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  several  States,  proceeding  upon  the  applications  of 
aliens  to  be  naturalized,  are  not  international  courts.  They  act 
in  a  purely  municipal  character,  and  for  merely  municipal  ends. 
It  can  not  be  said  that  they  adjudicate  in  rem^  at  least  for  any 
other  than  municipal  purposes,  if  indeed  it  be  adjudication 
at  all." 

Mr.  Carlisle  then  referred  to  the  ex  parte  character  of  the 
proceeding  and  argued  that  it  was  "repugnant  to  common 
reason  that  the  success  of  a  party  in  procuring  a  judicial  order 
concerning  only  his  own  condition  and  interests,  and  where, 
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neither  in  form  nor  substance,  could  there  be  any  litis  conies- 
tatio,  should  absolutely  foreclose  all  the  world."  The  most, 
said  Mr.  Carlisle,  that  could  be  claimed  for  decrees  of  natu- 
ralization, admitting  them  to  be  judgments,  was  that,  as  to 
Costa  Eica,  they  stood  on  the  footing  of  foreign  judgments. 
But  foreign  judgments  were  conclusive  only  in  certain  cases. 
"Judgments  in  rewi,^'  continued  Mr.  Carlisle,  "without  doubt 
have  a  more  extended  influence  in  jurisprudence  than  other 
judgments;  and  a  judgmeqt  upon  the  status  of  a  person  is,  in 
certain  cases,  regarded  as  a  judgment  in  rem.  But  it  is  sub- 
mitted that  no  case  can  be  found  of  such  a  judgment  admitted 
to  any  quality  of  the  res  judicata,  where  there  was  not  a  con- 
testatio,  either  in  form  or  substance." 

But,  in  the  second  place,  Mr.  Carlisle  argued  that  it  was 
always  competent  to  impeach  a  judgment,  whether  foreign  or 
domestic,  for  fraud.  The  naturalization  of  Crisanto  Medina 
wavS,  he  contended,  an  imposition  and  a  fraud.  If  the  facts  in 
regard  to  him  had  been  placed  before  the  court,  his  application 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  rejected.  Upon  such  a  state  of 
facts  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction  to  grant  him  naturalization. 
"The  suppression  of  these  facts,"  said  Mr.  Carlisle,  "amounts 
to  fraud,  invalidating  the  act  of  naturalization  if  wilfully  done, 
and  if  ignorantly  done  he  has  now  himself,  in  this  cause  here 
])ending,  furnished  the  evidence  that  the  court  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion to  make  him  a  citizen.  Upon  either  ground  the  act  of 
naturalization  is  void." 

Mr.  Carlisle  then  referred  to  the  statutes  requiring  continu- 
ous residence  within  the  United  States  during  the  five  years 
preceding  naturalization,  which  was  intended  to  be  a  period  of 
probation,  "to  familiarize  the  candidate  with  the  constitution 
of  the  country,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the  duties  of  a  citi- 
zen on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  subject  him  to  a  sort 
of  test  of  fitness  for  the  new  contrition."  Under  the  circum- 
stances Mr.  Carlisle  contended  that  a  fraud  must  have  been 
practiced,  either  intentionally  or  ignorantly,  upon  the  court 
which  granted  the  certificate  of  naturalization. 

The  umpire,  the  Commander  Bertinatti,  rendered,  December 
31,  1862,  the  following  decision : 

"  This  claim  comes  before  me  first  on  the  preliminary  objec- 
tion by  which  the  claimants  are  denied  the  quality  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  They  a^lmit  that  they  are  not  native- 
born  citizens,  but  allege  to  have  been  naturalized,  and  pre- 
sent the  naturalization  papers  as  evidence  which  can  not  be 
controverted. 
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"  The  circauistance  that  naturalization  in  the  United  States 
is  frranted  by  a  general  law  of  Congress  to  all  who  prove  be- 
fore certaiQ  courts  that  they  have  compHed  with  the  conditions 
of  the  same  law,  has  led  the  claimants  tx)  regard  the  record  of 
the  declaration  of  naturalization  as  a  real  sentence,  namely, 
the  act  of  a  court  endowed  with  power  to  judge  between  con- 
tending parties — contentiosa  jnriMdivtio— ^judging  in  the  last 
resort,  and  having  special  jurisdiction  to  decide  a  question  of 
status  when  it  is  raised,  to  which  sentence,  thus  considered  as 
definitive,  may  properly  be  applied  tlie  well-known  principle, 
res  judicata  pro  veritate  habetur^  in.  regard  to  those  who  were 
parties  to  the  judgment. 

"If  this  principle  should  be  applied  to  the  present  case,  it 
would  lead  to  erroneous  consequences.  The  judgments  given 
in  the  United  States  are  not  binding  in  Costa  liica,  without 
being  declared  executable  there  according  to  a  treaty,  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  same.  A  declaration  of  naturaliza- 
tion, even  if  it  were  a  definitive  sentence,  could  not  claim  a 
particular  privilege  of  being  admitted  there  as  an  absolute 
truth,  though  its  intrinsic  falsity  might  be  evident. 

"An  act  of  naturalization  be  it  made  by  a  judge  ex  parte  in 
the  exercise  of  his  voltintario  jurisdiction  or  be  it  the  result  of  a 
decree  of  a  king  bearing  an  administrative  character;  in  either 
case  its  value,  on  the  point  of  evidence,  before  an  international 
commission,  can  only  be  that  of  an  element  of  proof,  subject  to 
be  examined  according  to  the  principle — locus  regit  actum^ 
both  intrinsically  and  extrinsically,  in  order  to  be  admitted  or 
rejected  according  to  the  general  i>rinciples  in  such  a  matter. 

"To  attack  such  an  act  because  obtained  by  obseptio  as  it 
has  been  alleged  by  Costa  liica,  showing  that  truth  was  con- 
cealed and  falsity  alleged,  in  order  to  evade  the  law  of  the 
United  States,  far  from  being  an  oilense  against  their  territo- 
rial sovereignty,  denying  it  tlie  power  of  giving  naturalization 
to  foreigners,  is  on  the  contrary  an  homage  to  the  same  sover- 
eignty; because  it  could  never  be  the  intention  of  the  legislator, 
either  in  a  kingdom  or  in  a  republic,  that  his  laws  may  be  vio- 
lated or  evaded  with  impunity. 

'*  Moreover,  the  question  in  this  case  is  not  as  to  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  naturalize  a  foreigner,  though  he  may 
not  have  complied  with  the  conditions  ])rescribed  by  their  law. 
The  claimants  have  alleged  to  have  been  naturalized  by  com- 
plying with  said  law;  and  they  must  prove  their  allegation  to 
the  commission  which  is  to  judge,  tirst  of  their  quality  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  afterward  of  their  claim. 

"  The  certificates  exhibited  by  them  being  made  in  due  form, 
have  for  themselves  the  presumption  of  truth;  but  when  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  statements  therein  contained  are 
incorrect,  the  presumption  of  truth  must  yield  to  truth  itself. 

"  It  has  been  alleged  in  behalf  of  the  claimants  that  even 
admitting  that  their  actsof  naturalization  are  intrinsically  void, 
it  is  not  in  the  i)ower  of  this  commission  to  rejec^t  them  as  proof. 
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if  tbey  are  not  first  set  aside  as  fraudulent  by  the  same  tribu- 
nal from  which  they  were  obtained. 

"To  admit  this  would  give  tliose  certificates  in  a  foreign  land 
or  before  an  international  tribunal  an  absolute  value  which  they 
have  not  in  the  United  States,  where  they  may  eventually  be 
set  aside,  while  Costa  Rica,  not  recognizing  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  tribunal  in  the  United  States,  would  be  left  with  no  remedy. 
Moreover,  this  commission  would  be  placed  in  an  inferior  posi 
tion,  and  denied  a  faculty  which  is  said  to  belong  to  a  tribunal 
in  the  United  States. 

"  If  we  examine  this  question  with  a  view  to  the  law  of  the 
United  States,  and  if  in  the  matter  under  consideration  we  estab- 
lish a  contrast  between  the  powers  of  a  tribunal  of  one  of  the 
States  and  the  powers  of  the  federal  constitution,  of  treaties 
and  of  other  acts  which  the  executive  can  make  in  virtue  of 
his  faculty  of  treating  with  foreign  nations,  and  so  also  with 
the  powers  of  this  joint  commission,  which  precisely  is  the  result 
of  the  exercise  of  that  faculty,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
which  of  the  two  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

"Consequently  this  commission  judges  according  to  truth 
and  justice,  and  can  not  be  prevented  from  examining  the  intrin- 
sic value  of  an  act  exhibited  as  evidence  by  any  limitation  or 
extrinsic  objection  arising  from  a  matter  of  form  established 
by  the  municipal  law  of  the  United  States.  The  claimants 
having  chosen  to  place  themselves  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
commission,  must  .bring  before  it  proofs  which  are  really  true 
and  not  merely  considered  so  by  a  fiction  introduced  by  the 
municipal  law  of  the  United  States. 

"  Now,  the  proofs  offered  by  Costa  Eica  and  the  admission 
made  by  the  claimants  themselves  have  established  that  the 
two  sons  were  minors  and  could  have  been  naturalized  only  by 
the  naturalization  of  their  father,  Orisanto  Medina;  but  when 
he  received  his  certificate  of  naturalization  from  the  court  of 
common  pleas  of  New  York  in  1859,  he  had  not  been  a  resident 
of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  five  years,  which  the  law 
requires  as  a  period  of  probation  and  a  proof  of  a  determined 
and  constant  intention  to  become  a  bona  fide  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

"The  residence  of  a  man,"  says  Hon.  Judge  Daly,  "is  the 
place  where  he  abides  with  his  family,  or  abides  himself,  mak- 
ing it  the  chief  seat  of  his  affairs  and  interests."  Now,  the 
residence  of  Crisanto  Medina  for  many  years  previous  to  1856 
had  been,  no  doubt,  at  Costa  Rica,  where  he  abode  with  his 
family  and  made  it  the  seat  of  his  business.  During  that  year 
he  visited  New  York,  declared  there  his  intention  to  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  immediately  went  back  to 
Costa  Eica,  where  he  continued  to  abide  and  to  have  the  seat 
of  his  business.  Moreover,  he  engaged  there  in  business  re- 
quiring his  presence  for  many  years  to  come,  and  accepted 
the  office  of  consul  resident  for  Ecuador. 

"Three  years  after  that  declaration  the  said  claimant  made 
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another  visit  to  New  York,  took  out  his  naturalization  pax>ers 
and  went  back  to  reside  in  Costa  Eica.  That  he  left  or  did  not 
le^ve  his  family  in  New  York  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States  during  those  three  years  between  1856  and  1859  is 
immaterial.  In  fact,  he  did  not  reside  in  the  United  States 
either  live  years  or  three  years;  nor  even  one  year  in  the  Stale 
of  New  York.  Had  this  been  represented  to  Hon.  Jud^e  Daly, 
he  could  not  have  granted  the  certificate  of  naturalization ;  and 
should  the  case  be  legally  brought  now  before  that  learned 
judge  he  could  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  set  aside  that  certif- 
icate.   •    •    • 

<'ln  conclusion,  my  opinion  is  that  the  claimants  have  no 
standing  before  this  commission,  and  therefore,  without  preju- 
dice to  their  rights  and  actions  against  the  Government  of 
Costa  Rica,  to  be  asserted  before  the  ordinary  tribunals,  I 
hereby  dismiss  their  demand." 

"In  the  case  of  M/.  J.  de  lAzardi  v.  Mexico^ 

Caseofiiiardi.  No.  146,  it  is  claimed  that  Mr.  Lizardi  was 
a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  certificate  is  produced  showing  that  he  was  admitted  as 
a  citizen  on  the  25th  of  March  1833. 

"But  it  appears  that  Lizardi  arrived  in  the  United  States 
for  the  first  time  on  the  13th  of  August  1829.  The  certificate 
states  that  he  arrived  on  that  day  in  Louisiana,  but  the  court 
was  not  bound  to  fenow  that  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  set 
foot  in  the  United  States. 

"It  must  be  concluded  that,  as  Lizardi  clearly  could  not 
have  resided  in  the  United  States  for  five  years,  which  is  the 
term  required  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  April  14,  1802  (vide 
United  States  Revised  Statutes,  section  2165),  when  he  was 
admitted  as  a  citizen  on  March  25,  18;^3,  the  court  must  have 
been  deceived  by  the  witnesses  Antonio  Maria  Pintado  and 
Edmund  J.  Fortsall,  who  are  said  to  have  proved  the  intention 
to  become  a  citizen  and  the  residence  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court. 

"They  could  only  have  done  so  by  false  swearing,  and  the 
umpire  is  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Lizardi  cannot  take  advan- 
tage of  such  false  swearing  nor  be  considered  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  The  court  believed  that  he  had  resided  in 
the  United  States  for  five  years  and  admitted  him  as  a  citizen ; 
but  the  court  was  dec^eived  by  a  false  oath,  and  the  umpire 
must  consider  the  certificate  as  null  and  void." 

Thornton,  umpire ;  conveution  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
of  Jnly  4, 1868,  MS.  Op.  Vll.  380. 
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The  property  of  the  claimant  in  Cuba  was 
Case  of  Deigado.  embargoed  in  1860.  He  was  a  native  of  that 
island,  but  on  N^ovember  5,  1800,  lie  was  nat- 
uralized as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  Marquis  de 
Potestad,  arbitrator  for  Spain,  maintained  that  he  was  not 
entitled  to  assert  a  claim  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  following  reasons: 

"Deigado  was  naturalized  on  the  5th  of  November  1866; 
the  five  years,  therefore,  begin  at  the  same  date  and  month  of 
the  year  1801. 

"  The  evidence  shows  that  from  Sei)tember  1861  until  the 
end  of  July  1863^that  is  to  say,  consecutively, /or  one  year 
and  ten  months  out  of  the  five  years — Deigado  resided  at 
Havana^  and  that  during  every  subsequent  year  of  the  five  he 
appears  at  all  times  and  seasons  either  at  Havana  or  some 
other  point  of  the  Island  of  Cuba. 

"  It  is  said  that  Deigado  owned  a  house  and  other  property 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  thereby  seeking  to  establish  the  fact 
of  residence — continued  residence.  But  he  owned  various 
houses  in  Havana,  and  far  the  greater  portion  of  his  property. 
Besides,  if  the  law  could  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  i^ossessiou 
of  property,  accompanied  perhaps  with  occasional  personal 
residence  therein,  a  man  having  the  means  and  the  inclination 
might  acquire  citizenship  in  various  countries  at  the  same  time, 
which  is  absurd.    ♦    •    • 

"A  man  can  not  reside  in  two  different  places  at  the  same 
time.  To  say  nothing  of  his  various  residences  at  every  season 
of  every  one  of  the  five  years  next  preceding  his  admission,  ichich 
is  a  matter  of  fact^  it  is  also  a  matter  of  fact  that  Deigado  re- 
sided U7iinterrupt€dly  for  the  almost  entire  first  tico  years  out 
of  the  five  in  the  city  of  Havana;  that  he  had  his  family  there; 
several  houses  besides  the  one  lie  occupied  himself;  his  pic- 
tures, his  books,  his  plate,  his  carriages,  and  his  horses. 

"Under  such  circumstances,  and  unless  the  law  is  to  be  esti- 
mated in  the  light  of  a  vain  and  emi)ty  formula,  1  do  not  think  it 
can  be  successfully  maintained  that  this  claimant  has  acquired 
his  naturalization  as  an  American  citizen  in  fair  and  honest 
compliance  with  any  one  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  since 
1795  to  tlie  present  date. 

"The  possession  of  a  certificate  of  citizenship  is  not  in  itself 
conclusive  evidence  of  its  having  been  obtained  in  due  com- 
pliance with  the  exigencies  of  the  law, 

*'ln  December  1865  Mr.  liiotte,  then  minister  from  the 
United  States  to  Costa  Rica,  reported  to  Mr.  Seward  that 
'  Young  men  from  this  republic  go  to  the  United  States,  remain 
there  for  a  short  time,  obtain,  by  means  of  hard  swearing  and 
an  inexcusable  laxity  on  the  part  of  the  conrt^  letters  of  naturali- 
zation, upon  which  they  return  for  good  to  their  native  country, 
or  leave  the  United  States  for  other  parts;  and  all  this  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  making  this  citizenship  a  bar  against  the  enforce- 
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ment  of  whatever  obligation  by  tbeir  Dative  or  any  other  gov- 
ernment.' 

^^Mr.  Kiottc  shaped  hiR  action,  in  a  definite  case,  in  accord- 
ance with  these  views,  and  his  coarse  was  ai)proved  by  Mr. 
Seward.     (Dip.  Cor.  1866,  vol.  2,  p.  430.)    •    ♦    • 

"The  true  character  and  o|>eration  of  these  fraudulent  natu- 
ralizations is  thus  forcibly  described  by  a  prominent  statesman 
of  South  America: 

"  •  Foreign  nationality  is,  in  the  republics  of  the  South,  a  sort 
of  oriental  exterritoriality;  all  the  rights,  no  duties,  sacred 
inviolability  of  person,  immunity  for  property^  and  the  right  to 
claim  heavy  indemnities  under  the  slightest  ])retense.  For  the 
subject  are  all  the  charges,  and  for  the  foreigner,  or,  more 
properly,  the  native  born  subject  naturalized  abroad,  are  all 
the  advantages  and  all  the  privileges.' 

"Abuses  of  this  sort  are,  in  an  International  point  of  view, 
among  the  most  odious  that  can  possibly  arise,  and  liable  to 
proiiuce  the  most  serious  complications. 

"  So  frequent  have  they  been,  as  reported  from  almost  every 
country  with  which  the  United  States  have  relations,  that  the 
attention  of  Congress  has  been  repeatedly  directed  by  the 
President  toward  the  necessity  of  adopting  measures  for  their 
repression. 

"  One  of  the  most  eflficacious  methods  by  which  that  object 
could  be  accomplished  would  be  to  search  scrupulously  the 
manner  in  which  the  process  of  naturalization  has  been  carried 
out,  and,  when  ascertained  not  to  have  honestly  conformed  to 
law,  repudiate  the  pseudo  citizen." 

Judge  Otto,  the  arbitrator  for  the  United  States,  expressed 
the  following  views : 

"The  certificate  of  naturalization  was,  in  due  form  and  by 
the  proper  authority,  granted  to  the  claimant  on  said  date. 
If  obtained  in  good  faith,  it  undoubtedly  severed  the  ties 
which  bound  him  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  aftd  conferred  upon 
him  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  citizen.  It  therefore  entitles 
him  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States  as  fully  as  if  he  had 
been  within  their  jurisdiction.  By  the  laws  of  both  countries 
it  operated  upon  his  international  status,  and  divested  him  of 
the  nationality  of  his  origin.  The  Spanish  constitution  of 
May  2:5, 1845,  expressly  declares  that  the  quality  of  a  Spaniard 
is  lost  by  naturalization  in  a  foreign  country.  The  convention 
of  February  12, 1871,  under  which  this  commission  was  organ- 
ized, denies  jurisdiction  over  a  claim  of  this  description  only 
under  certain  circumstances  which  do  not  exist  in  the  present 
case.  The  diplomatic  correspondence  which  resulted  in  the 
convention,  as  well  as  the  text  of  that  instrument,  renders  it 
clear  that  the  claim  of  an  American  citizen  of  Spanish  origin, 
which  does  not  fall  within  the  excepted  class,  may  be  adjudi- 
cated and  allowed  to  the  same  extent  and  with  like  eftect  as  if 
he  were  a  natural-born  citizen. 
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"The  learned  counsel  of  Spain,  while  insisting  that  the 
claimant  Mias  never  released  himself  from  his  allegiance  to 
Spain,'  and  Hhat  it  does  not  rest  with  individuals  to  renoance 
at  their  pleasure  their  natural  allegiance,'  makes  no  question 
that  naturalization  in  good  faith  and  not  afterward  lost  or 
waived  entitles  a  claimant  to  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  commis- 
sion. £  have  carefully  examined  all  the  proofs,  ajd  they  fail 
to  satisfy  me  that  the  claimant  acted  in  bad  faith  in  obtaining 
his  naturalization,  or  that  he  subsequently  waived  or  lost  it. 
He  is  therefore  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  convention." 

The  arbitrators  thus  differing  in  opinion,  the  umpire  rendered 
the  following  decision : 

"1.  That  the  claimant  has  been  naturalized  an  American 
citizen,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  that  the 
Judge  who  ordered  him  to  be  admitted  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  was,  as  it  has  been  decided  in  many  cases  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  the  competent  authority  to  decide 
if  the  claimant  had  sufficiently  complied  with  the  law  which 
prescribes  a  continued  residence  of  five  years  in  the  United 
States  before  having  a  right  to  obtain  the  naturalization;, 
that  there  is  no  evidence  nor  chaige  of  the  naturalization 
having  been  obtained  by  fraud;  that  the  claimant  has  not  lost 
the  American  citizenship  which  he  has  obtained  by  naturali- 
zation ;  that,  therefore,  he  has  a  right  to  be  heard  by  the  com- 
mission. 

"  2.  That  the  property  of  the  claimant,  in  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
having  been  seized  by  the  Spanish  authorities  in  violation  of 
the  treaty  stipulations,  he  has  a  right  to  recover  damages  to 
the  amount  of  $113,300;  and,  as  it  appears  from  the  papers  laid 
before  the  commission,  that  it  is  not  .before  the  5th  of  May  1869 
that  the  Spanish  authorities  were  informed  that  the  claimant 
had  become  an  American  citizen,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
claimant  has  a  right  to  interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  upon 
the  sum  of  $113,360  only  from  the  5th  of  May  1869  to  date." 

M.  Bartholdi,  umpire ;  case  of  Joaquin  M,  Delgado,  No.  31,  Span.  Com. 
(1871),  February  24,  1875. 

The  claimant  was  naturalized  at  ISew  Or- 
Ortega'i  Case,  leans  on  October  28, 1852,  on  the  strength  of 
evidence  produced  to  the  court  that  he  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States  in  1838,  when  he  was  a  minor 
under  the  age  of  18  years,  and  that  he  had  resided  in  the 
United  States  during  the  term  of  five  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding his  admission  to  citizenship.  By  the  act  of  Congress  of 
April  14, 1802  (2  Stats,  at  L.  153),  it  was  provided  that  an  alien, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  admitted  to  citizenship,  must  have 
"declared  on  oath    •    •    •    threfe  years  at  least  before  his 
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admission,  that  it  was  bona  fide  his  intention  to  become  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,"  etc.  By  the  act  of  May  26, 1824 
(4  Stat«.  at  L.  69),  such  a  prior  declaration  of  intention  was 
dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  an  alien,  being  a  minor  under  the 
age  of  21  years,  who  should  have  resided  in  the  United  States 
three  years  next  preceding  his  arrival  at  the  age  of  21  years^  and 
who  should  have  continued  to  reside  therein  up  to  the  time  of 
his  naturalization,  provided  that  he  shonM,  at  the  time  of  his 
admission  to  citizenship,  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  21  years 
and  have  resided  five  years  in  the  United  States.  The  claim- 
ant was  iiaturalized  under  this  statute,  without  having  made 
a  prior  declaration  of  intention.  It  appeared,  however,  by  the 
evidence  before  the  commission,  including  the  admissions  of 
the  claimant  himself,  who  was  a  native  of  Cuba,  that  he  did 
not  arrive  in  the  United  States  till  1845  or  1846,  when  he  was 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  so  that  he  did  not  reside  in  the 
United  States  "three  years  next  preceding  his  arrival  at  the 
age  of  21  years." 

*  The  arbitrators  differing  in  opinion  as  to  the  question  of 
citizenship,  M.  Bartholdi,  the  umpire,  held  that,  as  the  declara- 
tions of  the  claimant  clearly  showed  "that  he  was  not  natural- 
ized according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,"  the  claim 
must  be  dismissed. 

Case  of  Jos6  Maria  Ortega,  No.  91,  Span.  Com.  (1871),  October  30,  1875. 

In  respect  to  the  two  preceding  cases,  the 
Case  of  Bomingaez.  following  observations  may  be  made:  In  the 
case  of  Delgado,  No.  31,  M.  Bartholdi  declined 
to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  the  claimant's  naturalization, 
it  appearing  that  he  came  to  the  United  States  five  years  or 
more  before  his  admission  to  citizenship,  though  it  was  denied 
that  he  resided  there  for  five  years  uninterruptedly.  In  the 
case  of  Ortega,  No.  91,  however,  it  appearing  by  the  claim- 
ant's own  statements  that  he  came  to  the  United  States  at 
about  the  age  of  20  years,  and  consequently  that  he  could 
not  have  resided  there  for  the  three  years  preceding  his  ma- 
jority, as  required  by  the  law  under  which  he  was  admitted 
to  citizenship,  M.  Bartholdi  held  that  his  naturalization  was 
invalid,  since  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  This  decision  involved  a  denial  of  the  position 
of  theadvocate  for  the  United  States,  that  the  judgment  of  nat- 
uralization must  be  accepted  by  the  commission  as  final ;  and  it 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Delgado 
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by  the  fact  tbat  in  the  latter  case  tlie  claimant  came  to  the 
United  States  five  years  before  his  naturalization.  Under  the 
circumstances,  compliance  with  the  laws  was  not  necessarily 
an  impossibility,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  charge  that  fraud 
was  practiced  on  the  court,  M.  Bartholdi  held  that  the  judge 
who  admitted  the  claimant  to  citizenship  was  the  "competent 
authority  "  to  determine  whether  he  had  "  sufficiently  complied'' 
with  the  requirement  of  "a  continued  residence  of  five  years 
in  the  United  States." 

On  the  7th  of  March  1879  Mr.  Durant,  the  advocate  for  the 
United  States,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
relation  to  the  claim  advanced  by  the  advocate  for  Spain  "to 
go  behind  the  judgment  of  naturalization  ♦  •  •  to  show 
that  the  courts  mistook  the  facts  and  misjudged  the  law." 
This  letter  had  reference  to  the  case  of  Fernando  Dominguez, 
No.  32,  which  was  then  pending  before  the  umpire,  and  Mr. 
Durant  inquired  whether  there  was  anything  in  the  diplomatic 
records  that  "could  properly  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  umpire  to  aid  him  in  forming  a  correct  judgment."  The- 
umpire  at  this  time  was  Baron  Blanc,  M.  Bartholdi  having 
resigned  the  position  on  the  termination  of  his  functions  as 
French  minister  at  Washington. 

On  the  7th  of  March  1879  the  Department  of  State  replied 
that,  so  far  as  the  intent  of  the  two  governments  was  of  rec- 
ord as  defining  the  powers  of  the  commission  on  the  point  at 
issue,  it  was  found  in  the  note  addressed  by  General  Sickles 
to  Mr.  Martos,  Spanish  minister  of  state,  on  January  8, 1871, 
in  which  the  former  said : 

"  Naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States  will,  if  insisted 
upon  by  Spain,  be  required  to  show  when  and  where  they  were 
naturalized;  and  it  will  be  open  to  Spain  to  traverse  this  fact 
or  to  show  that,  from  any  causes  named  in  the  circular  of  the 
Department  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  October  14, 1809, 
the  applicant  has  forfeited  his  acquired  rights." 

The  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  then  proceeds : 

"This  declaration  of  General  Sickles  follows  the  language 
used  in  the  instructions  sent  him  by  Mr.  Fish  on  the  18th  of 
November  1870 ;  and,  being  acceptable  to  Mr.  Martos,  the  Span- 
ish minister  of  state,  became  the  basis  of  the  corresponding 
clause  of  Article  V.  of  the  memorandum  of  February  12, 1871, 
from  which  the  commission  draws  its  powers.^    •    •    •    j  ^aay 

'  See  nupra  25()2;  where  the  uegotiations  preceding  as  weU  as  following 
General  Siokles's  note  to  Mr.  Martos  of  January  8,  1871,  are  reviewed. 
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properly  add  that  this  department  is  of  opinion  that  the 
powers  of  the  commission  for  the  determination  of  the  dis- 
puted cases  of  citizenship,  which  may  arise  before  it,  is  not 
in  any  manner  judicial.  The  advocate  for  Spain  may  traverse 
the  fact  of  naturalization,  when  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
claimant  to  show  when  and  where  he  was  naturalized.  Those 
facts  being  shown  by  judicial  proof,  and  it  being  established 
that  the  party  has  done  nothing  since  to  forfeit  his  acquired 
right,  the  limit  of  tlie  discretionary  power  would  seem  to  be 
reached.  The  commission  does  not  appear  to  have  other 
powers  than  those  derived  from  the  respective  departments  of 
state  of  the  two  countries,  of  whose  functions  it  is  the  joint 
delegate;  and  it  is  certainly  not  competent  for  the  Department 
of  State,  either  by  itself  or  through  its  delegated  authority 
in  the  commission,  to  go  behind  the  judicial  decision  of  a  court 
of  law,  such  as  is  a  certificate  of  naturalization. 

"These  conclusions  are  borne  out  by  the  decision  of  the  late 
M.  Bartholdi," 

Whether  this  letter  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Baron 
Blanc  does  not  appear.  Probably  it  was  not,  as  it  was  not 
filed  with  the  commission.  But  on  the  16th  of  April  1879 
Baron  Blanc  rendered  in  the  case  of  Dominguez,  No.  32,  the 
following  decision: 

"  In  the  case  of  Fernando  Dominguez  v.  Spain^  referred  by 
the  arbitrators  to  the  umpire  of  the  American  and  Spanish 
commission  for  decision  on  the  subject  of  the  naturalization  of 
the  claimant,  I  adopt  the  following  views: 

"  The  claimant  was,  on  the  17th  day  of  March  1869,  natural- 
ized a  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  judgment  of  a  competent 
court. 

"  In  order  to  traverse,  in  behalf  of  Spain,  such  evidence  of 
naturalization  as  is  furnished  by  the  record  of  the  court,  the 
charge  of  fraud  is  set  up,  based  principally  on  the  admitted 
fact  that  the  claimant  had  actually  spent  in  the  Island  of  Cuba 
the  greater  part  of  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  his 
admission  to  citizenship. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  the  umpire  to  determine,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances evidenced  by  the  papers  submitted  to  him  by  the 
commission,  whether  the  certificate  of  naturalization  was  pro- 
cured by  fraud  or  was  granted  in  violation  ot*  treaty  stipula- 
tions or  of  the  rules  of  international  law. 

"There  is  no  proof  or  charge  that  the  court  was  imposed 
upon  by  false  testimony  as  to  the  claimant's  absence  from  the 
territory  of  the  United  States. 

"Except  in  the  respect  above  alluded  to,  namely,  material 
absence  from  the  country,  I  fail  to  find  in  the  case  any  suffi- 
cient evidence  against  the  claimant  of  such  facts  as  have  given 
to  the  umpires  of  this  commission  a  ground  to  impeach  other 
naturalizations,  and  going  to  show  a  state  of  things  inconsist- 
ent with  the  bona  fide  intention  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  the 
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United  States  prescribiug  the  maimer  in  which  citizenship 
may  be  acquired,  there  being  especially  no  adequate  proof  that 
the  oftices  which  the  claimant  held  in  Cuba  were  not  open  to 
foreigners,  nor  that  he  escaped  the  duties  and  burdens  of  two 
nationalities  for  the  pur[)ose  of  iilotting  against  one  of  them. 

^'  On  the  other  hand,  in  aid  of  the  presumption  in  his  favor, 
stand  the  concomitant  circumstances  that  he  actually  arrived 
in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  his  declaration  of  intention 
to  become  an  American  citizen,  which  declaration  was  made 
on  the  16th  of  October  1811;  tb.it  he  then  established  adomi- 
cii  in  New  York,  which  domiuil,  considered  in  relation  with 
that  declaration,  constitutes  a  legal  residence;  that  he  went 
into  business  in  the  same  city  and  continued  there  for  nearly 
four  years;  that  after  a  successive  absence,  which,  however 
protracted,  may  be  considered  insufticient  of  itself  to  work  a 
change  of  legal  residence,  so  long  as  the  intention  of  returning 
was  not  excluded  by  positive  evidence,  he  again  settled  with 
his  family  in  New  York,  where  he  was  present  in  court  when 
the  judgment  of  naturalization  was  rendered.  It  is  attested 
by  the  papers  of  the  case  that  he  is  still  now  residing  in  that 
city. 

"  There  is  no  evidence  to  sustain  the  vague  suspicion  inti- 
mated of  fraudulent  acts  with  relerence  to  the  proceedings  of 
this  particular  case,  although  Presidential  messages  have  been 
quoted  by  the  reprcvsentatives  of  Spain  in  this  commission,  in 
which  such  occurrences  appear  to  have  been  denounced  to  Con- 
gress with  a  view  to  contemplated  legislative  reform.  Nor  i8 
there  any  evidence  in  this  particular  case  of  such  Moose  and 
corrupt  practices'  as  are  acknowledged  by  the  arbitrator  for  the 
United  States  to  have  vitiated  other  records  of  naturalization. 
Thus,  no  such  (;ircumstances  have  been  proved  in  reference  to 
the  record  in  (luestion  as  might  eventually,  in  the  light  of  inter- 
national law  or  jurisx)rudence,  furnish  grounds  for  a  charge  of 
collusion  or  of  neglect  of  those  precautions  which  the  universal 
principles  of  justice  render  necessary. 

"  Finally,  neither  the  authorities  on  public  law  nor  the  agree- 
ments between  Spain  and  the  United  States  afford  any  unques- 
tioned and  controlling  detinition  of  what  constitutes  in  fact 
the  lawful  residence  with  presumable  ammo  manendi^  and, 
when  absence  intervenes,  with  presumable  animo  revertendi^ 
such  as  wouUl  justify  nr  empower  the  umpire  to  overrule,  by 
force  of  treaties  or  of  the  laws  of  nations,  the  construction 
placed  by  a  court  of  c«Mnpetent  jurivsdiction  upon  the  munici- 
pal law  as  to  the  required  residence  in  the  United  States  for 
the  next  continued  term  of  five  years  preceding  the  admission 
to  American  citizenship. 

"Therefore  the  construction  thus  given,  however  broad  it 
may  be  deemed,  must  be  followed  so  long  as  it  is  unimpeached 
and  unreversed  by  an  American  tribunal  of  superior  jurisdic- 
tion. The  tribunals  of  the  United  States  are  the  sole  inter- 
preters of  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  it  is  not  the  imvilege 
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of  the  nmpire  to  review  their  abjudications  as  to  the  require- 
ments of  these  laws. 

"  It  does  not  appear  essential  to  consider  the  subsidiary  ques- 
tion as  to  what  force  is  to  be  given  to  the  formal  recognition 
of  the  American  citizenship  of  the  claimant  by  the  decree  of  the 
ultramarine  department  at  Madrid  of  l^ovember  23, 1873,  and 
by  the  accompanying  directions  of  the  proper  authorities  in 
Cuba.  The  umpire  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  entertain  the  claim 
that  a  certificate  of  naturalization  may  be  sufQcient  to  invest 
the  individual  with  rights  of  citizenship  as  regards  the  country 
of  adoption,  and  yet  not  be  effectual  as  to  the  country  of  origin. 
In  the  absence  of  any  restrictive  treaty  enforcing  resolution 
of  such  undesirable  conflicts  about  private  international  law, 
the  full  effect  intended  by  the  government  granting  a  certifi- 
cate of  naturalization  must  be  given  to  it  by  the  umpire,  inas- 
much as  such  naturalization  is  not  impeached  for  fraud  or  for 
violation  of  public  international  law. 

<<  My  conclusion  is  that  the  claimant  has  a  standing  before 
the  American  and  Spanish  Commission  as  a  naturalized  Amer- 
can  citizen.'^  ^ 

On  June  7, 1879,  the  arbitrators,  in  accord- 

^  «  *  ^  J*"  ance  with  this  decision,  awarded  the  claimant 

the  sum  of  $604.48  in  gold  coin  of  the  United 

States,  which  they  increased  on  the  4th  of  October  to  the  sum 

of  $1,500. 

On  the  3d  of  May  1879  the  Marquis  de  Potestad  entered 
the  following  protest: 

"  At  the  meeting  of  the  commission,  held  on  the  19th  ultimo, 
the  decision  of  the  umpire  was  announced  in  the  case  of  Fer- 
nando Dominguez,  whose  claim  against  Spain  is  inscribed 
under  No.  32. 

*<  Whilst  not  intending  to  criticise  that  decision,  in  so  far  as 
it  rests  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  there  are,  nevertheless,  two 
propositions  laid  down  in  said  decision,  which,  if  they  were  to 
be  established  as  precedents,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
undersigned,  deprive  Spain  of  one  of  the  principal  reservations 
made  in  her  behalf  by  the  convention  of  February  1871. 

"The  propositions  alluded  to  are: 

"  <  Therefore,  the  construction  thus  given,  however  broad  it 
may  be  deemed,  must  be  followed  so  long  as  it  is  unimpeached 
and  unreversed  by  an  American  tribunal  of  superior  jurisdic- 
tion.  The  tribunals  of  the  United  States  are  the  sole  inter- 
preters of  the  laws  of  the  country^  and  it  is  not  tYk^  privilege  of 
the  umpire  to  review  their  adjudications  as  to  the  requirements 
of  these  laws.    •    ♦    ♦ 

"  *  The  umpire  can  not,  in  my  opinion,  entertain  the  claim 
that  a  certificate  of  naturalization  may  be  suflftcient  to  invest 


»Ca8e  of  Fernando  Dominguez,  No.  32,  Span.  Com.  (1871),  April  16, 1879, 
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the  individual  with  rights  of  citizenship  as  regards  the  country 
of  adoption,  and  yet  not  be  eflPectual  as  to  the  country  of  ori- 
gin. In  the  absence  of  any  restrictive  treaty  enforcing  resolu- 
tions of  such  undersirable  conflict  about  private  international 
law,  the  full  effect  intended  by  the  government  granting  the  certi- 
ficate of  naturalization  must  be  given  to  it  by  the  umpire,  inas- 
much  a^t  8u^h  naturalization  is  not  impeachai>lefor  fraud  or  for 
violation  of  public  international  lawJ* 

"  It  would  be  a  breach  of  the  proprieties  that  govern  the  rela- 
tions between  the  arbitrators  in  a  commission  like  this  one  and 
the  umpire  for  the  undersigned  to  attempt  an  argument  on  any 
one  point  that  maybe  embraced  or  conveyed  in  a  judgment  of 
the  latter;  he  will  therefore  confine  himself  to  making  the 
following  statements: 

^'It  is  the  belief  of  the  undersigned  that  the  convention  in 
virtue  whereof  this  tribunal  deliberates  grants  to  Spain,  with 
all  its  logical  and  necessary  consequences,  the  right  to  review 
the  adjudications  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  the 
matter  of  granting  certificates  of  naturalization,  and  that  such 
certificates,  whilst  they  maybe  held  as  valid  for  every  purpose 
in  the  United  States,  are  not,  from  the  mere  fact  of  their 
existence,  conclusive  upon  Spain. 

"  It  is  the  belief  of  the  undersigned  that  the  above-men- 
tioned right  and  privilege  constitutes  one  of  the  basses  of  the 
convention  of  February  1871,  in  accordance  with  which  all 
claims  are  to  be  considered. 

"  Every  judgment  given  within  the  bases  established  by  the 
convention  must  be  beyond  question  or  criticism. 

"  But  none  of  the  bases  themselves  can  be  set  aside  by  the 
members  of  this  commission. 

"  Now,  therefore,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  firm  conviction  of 
the  undersigned  that  in  the  following  out  practically  of  either 
of  the  two  propositions  that  have  been  recited  serious  damage 
would  be  done  to  Spain  by  setting  aside  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant safeguards  established  in  her  behalf  by  the  convention  of 
February  1871,  the  undersigned  deems  it  his  duty  to  declare 
that  he  can  not  agree  to  have  any  case  referred  to  the  umpire 
wherein  a  question  of  citizenship  may  be  involved,  until  he 
shall  have  referred  the  matter  to  the  Government  of  Spain, 
who  shall  determine,  together  with  the  other  high  contracting 
party — the  Government  of  the  United  States — the  exact  reach 
and  scope  of  the  right  conceded  to  Spain  to  traverse  an  allega- 
tion of  American  citizenship."  ^ 

Viewi  of  Mr  Evarte  ^®  ^^®  result  of  the  course  taken  by  the  arbi- 
'  trator  for  Spain,  the  reference  to  the  umpire 
of  the  following  cases,  in  which  the  question  of  naturalization 
was  involved,  was  suspended:  Felix  Govin  y  Pinto,  No.  9; 
Jos^  Garcia  Angarica,  No.  17;  Pedro  David  Buzzi,  No.  22; 

»  S.  Ex.  Doc.  86, 46  Cong.  2  sess. 
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Antonio  Maximo  Mora,  No.  48;  Magdalena  Farres  de  Mora, 
No.  49;  Fausto  Mora,  No.  50;  Jos6  M.  Macias,  No.  52. 

On  the  9th  of  February  1880  the  Spanish  minister  at 
Washington  brought  the  protest  of  the  Marquis  de  Potestad 
to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Evarts,  who 
replied  on  the  4th  of  March. 

In  this  reply  Mr.  Evarts  said  that  he  saw  no  reason  to  "  seek, 
by  any  new  definition  of  its  powers,  either  to  restrict  the  func- 
tions or  diminish  the  authority  of  the  commission  of  arbitra- 
tion.'' The  Government  of  the  United  States  had,  said  Mr. 
Evarts,  from  the  first  considered,  as  it  still  maintained,  that 
the  commission  established  under  the  convention  of  1871  was 
"an  independent  judicial  tribunal  possessed  of  all  the  powers 
and  endowed  with  all  the  properties  which  should  distinguish 
a  court  of  high  international  jurisdiction,  alike  competent,  in 
the  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  it,  to  bring  under  judgment 
the  decisions  of  the  local  courts  of  both  nations,  and  beyond 
the  competence  of  either  government  to  interfere  with,  direct, 
or  obstruct  its  deliberations."  In  this  view,  the  United  States 
had,  said  Mr.  Evarts,  felt  bound,  in  accordance  with  the  stip- 
ulations of  the  seventh  article  of  the  agreement,  to  "accept 
the  awards  made  in  the  several  cases  submitted  to  the  said 
arbitration  as  final  and  conclusive."  In  no  case  had  the  right 
been  denied  to  Spain  to  traverse  the  allegation  of  American 
citizenship,  and  to  "  support  such  denial  on  the  part  of  Spain 
by  admissible  evidence  going  to  show  that  the  proofs  adduced 
in  maintenance  of  the  claimant's  demand  to  be  considered 
citizens  of  the  United  States  were  on  their  face  inadmissible,  or 
that  they  were  unworthy  of  credit  because  of  a  taint  of  fraud 
in  the  proceedings  of  naturalization  from  which  the  documents 
emanated,  or  that,  taken  together,  such  proofs  were  insufficient 
to  establish  the  demand  of  American  citizenship  put  forth  by 
this  government  on  behalf  of  the  claimant."  Mr.  Evarts  con- 
tinued : 

"  If,  therefore,  the  decision  of  the  umpire  on  the  question 
of  Dominguez'  acquired  American  citizenship  had  been  other- 
wise than  it  was;  had  it,  in  other  words,  been  declared  by  the 
umpire  that  Mr.  Dominguez  had  never  in  fact  acquired  American 
citizenship,  or  having  acquired  such  citizenship  had  subse- 
quently renounced  it,  the  United  States  would  have  felt 
equally  bound  to  accept  such  decision  of  the  umpire  as  the 
final  and  conclusive  determination  of  the  question  by  the  com- 
mission.   *    *    *    It  becomes  in  this  view  of  the  authority  of 
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the  tribunal  to  fix,  not  only  the  general  scope  of  evidence  and 
argument  it  will  entertain  in  the  discussion  both  of  tl  e  merits 
of  each  claim  and  of  the  claimant's  American  citizenship,  but 
to  pass  upon  every  offer  of  evidence  bearing  upon  either  issue 
that  may  be  made  before  it,  entirely  unnecessary,  and  there- 
fore entirely  unsuitable,  for  me  to  enter  upon  any  discussion 
of  either  the  jurisprudence  that  should  govern  the  decisions  of 
the  tribunal,  or  of  the  reach  of  the  jurisdiction  accorded  by 
the  convention  of  1871.  All  these  topics  are  to  be  judicially 
treated  and  judicially  decided  by  the  tribunal,  and  the  two 
governments  are  to  accept  the  *  awards  made  in  the  several 
cases  submitted  to  the  said  arbitration  as  final  and  conclusive, 
and  will  give  full  effect  to  the  same,'  as  expressed  in  the  seventh 
article  of  the  convention.  »  »  •  i  sincerely  hope  that  the 
views  I  have  had  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  may  satisfy  you 
that  the  contention  on  the  citizenship  of  the  claimants,  depend- 
ent upon  naturalization,  is  as  fully  a  question  of  judicial  deter- 
mination for  the  tribunal  in  respect  to  the  admissibility  of 
evidence,  its  relevancy  and  its  weight,  and  in  respect  to  the 
rules  of  jurisprudence  by  which  it  is  to  be  determined,  as  any 
other  question  in  controversy  in  the  cases.  •  •  ♦  The  con- 
clusions which  I  have  formed  upon  this  subject  result  in  the 
expectation  that  the  rights  secured  by  the  convention  to 
claimants  whose  cases  have  been  laid  before  the  tribunal  by 
this  government  will  no  longer  be  delayed  or  interrupted  in 
their  presentation  by  the  obstruction  interposed  by  the  Spanish 
arbitrator  to  their  due  course  of  consideration  and  determina- 
tion as  prescribed  by  the  convention.'' 

On  the  17th  of  March  the  Spanish  minister 

Bengn^on  of  Baron  addressed  another  note  to  Mr.  E  varts,  in  which 
Blano.  ' 

he  said  that,  as  the  two  governments  were  in 

agreement  on  essential  points,  he  hoped  they  would  come  to  an 

understanding  as  to  the  ^<  means  of  a  better  and  more  complete 

observance  of  the  terms  and  of  the  spirit"  of  the  convention 

of  1871,  as  soon  as  he  had  received  the  instructions  of  the 

Spanish  Government.    While  the  matter  was  thus  pending, 

Baron  Blanc,  on  the  27th  of  xVpril  1880,  being  on  the  point  of 

leaving  the  United  States  for  an  indefinite  absence,  resigned. 

On  the  4th  day  of  May  the  Spanish  minister  addressed  a 

note  to  Mr.  Evarts,  in  which  he  said  that,  as  he  was  about  to 

make  a  further  reply  to  the  hitter's  note  of  the  4th  of  March, 

in  pursuance  of  instructions  received  from  his  government,  he 

was  informed  of  the  resignation  of  Baron  Blanc.    The  minister 

then  said : 

"The  undersigned  being  always  desirous  of  avoiding  all  un- 
necessary discussion,  considers  that,  as  that  which  was  begun 
by  his  note  of  the  9th  of  February  last  had  for  its  principal 
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object  the  combatting  of  the  mistaken  view  of  Baron  Blanc, 
who  believed  himself  incompetent  to  decide  in  regard  to  the 
decrees  of  the  local  tribunals  of  both  countries,  with  the  resig- 
nation of  his  charge  by  that  gentleman,  disappears  the  neces- 
sity of  continuing  this  correspondence,  since  indeed  there  is 
demonstrated  by  the  contents  of  the  note  already  referred  to 
and  that  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  State  of  the  4th  of  M{>rch, 
the  perfect  conformity  which  exists  between  the  views  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  His  Majesty  the 
King,  in  regard  to  the  special  character  of  the  commission  of 
arbitration,  and  in  regard  to  the  attributes  which  were  con- 
ceded to  it  by  the  convention  of  1871,  placing  it  in  a  certain 
manner  above  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tribunals  of  either 
country.  As  this  conformity  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  all 
the  rights  which  both  governments  propose  to  protect  by  that 
convention  will  remain  intact,  the  commisf.ion  of  arbitration 
may  continue  its  labors  without  any  interruption  so  soon  as 
the  Hon.  Secretary  of  State  shall  have  the  goodness  to  name  a 
successor  to  the  respectable  and  illustrious  Mr.  Segar,^  in  or- 
der that  both  arbitrators  being  agreed,  they  can  designate  the 
person  who  shall  succeed  Baron  Blanc." 

On  May  27,  1880,  Count  Carl  Lewenhaupt 
oimt    w     aupt  gmj^jp^g^i  Baron  Blanc  as  umpire.    In  due 
as  umpire. 

time  the  contested  cases  involving  the  ques- 
tion of  naturalization  were  certified  to  the  new  umpire,  and  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  principles  of  citizenship  ensued. 

On  September  5, 1880,  Mj.  McPherson,  the 
^^^erwmi  Q^^y^^^kte  for  Spain,  submitted  to  the  umpire  a 
printed  brief,  entitled  "In  the  Matter  of  the 
Claims  of  the  Naturalized  Cubans,"  in  which  he  fully  set  forth 
his  views  as  to  citizenship  within  the  meaning  of  the  agree- 
ment of  February  li\  1871.  In  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
maintained  by  the  advocate  for  the  United  States  in  the  case 
of  Dominguez,  that  a  person  could  have  but  a  single  national- 
ity, Mr.  McPherson  took  the  ground  that  there  might  be  a 
double  citizenship,  or  national  character.  In  support  of  this 
view  he  cited  the  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Bates  (10  Op. 
328);  Alexander's  case  (British  and  Am.  Cora.,  1871);  Drum- 
mond's  case  (2  Knapp's  P.  C.  295);  despatch  of  Mr.  Cramp 
ton  (Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Naturalization  and  Alle- 
giance, 1869,  p.  74) ;  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  (13  Op. 
90);  2  Kent's  Coram.  43;  Inglis  v.  The  Trustees  of  the  Sailors^ 
Snug  Harbor  (3  Peter's  U.  S.  99;  Shanlis  v.  Bufont  (Id.  242); 
Lawrence's  Wheaton  (2d  Ed.  919) ;  opinion  of  Attorney -General 


» Mr.  Segar,  arbitrator  for  the  United  States,  died  on  April  30,  1880. 
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Gushing  (8  Op.  139);  For.  Eel.  1873,  p.  1294;  case  of  Liauo 
(S.  Ex.  Doc.  38,  36  Cong.  1  sess.  pp.  224,  230);  case  of  Lar- 
gomarsino  (For.  Bel.  1878,  pp.  458,  462,  474);  Steinkauler's 
case,  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Pierrepont  (15  Op.  15);  cir- 
cular of  the  Secretary  of  State,  May  2,  1871  (For.  Rel.  1871, 
p.  24). 

On  the  strength  of  these  authorities  Mr.  McPherson  expresse<i 
a  confident  belief  that  he  had  disposed  of  ^Hhe  arrogant  doc- 
trine that  naturalization  in  the  United  States  puts  an  end  to 
the  rightful  jurisdiction  of  the  native  sovereign  over  his  subject, 
when  that  subject  returns  to  his  native  land,"  as  well  as  of  the 
"  still  more  objectionable"  doctrine,  enunciated  by  the  advocate 
for  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Dominguez,  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  country  of  adoption,  speaking  through  its  appro- 
priate department,  whether  executive,  legislative,  or  judicial, 
as  to  whether  an  alien  has  been  admitted  to  citizenship,  was 
conclusive  upon  the  country  of  origin  as  well  as  upon  all  other 
countries. 

By  the  constitution  of  Spain  of  1845,  said  Mr.  McPherson, 
it  was  provided  that  "the  quality  of  Spaniard  is  lost  by  acquir- 
ing naturalization  in  a  foreign  country,  and  accepting  employ- 
ment from  another  government  without  permission  of  the 
King."  It  was  contended,  on  the  part  of  the  claimants,  that 
under  this  provision  the  naturalization  of  a  Spaniard  ipso  facto 
terminated  his  allegiance  to  his  native  country.  To  this  con- 
tention, Mr.  McPherson  replied: 

<<  We  have  seen  that  naturalization,  to  discharge  a  man  from 
his  allegiance,  must  have  the  consent  of  the  sovereign ;  and  the 
provision  in  the  constitution  of  1845  does  not  purport  to  give  that 
consent,  but  punishes  the  act  done  without  the  King's  consent; 
thus  the  provision  of  the  constitution  of  1845  is  penal,  and  only 
deprives  the  man  of  his  civil  rights.  On  this  subject,  Mr.  Abbott, 
in  his  observations  on  expatriation,  ])repared  for  the  British 
Government,  and  laid  before  Parliament,  cited  at  page  1248  of 
Foreign  Relations  of  1873,  says:  *  There  are  two  conflicting 
principles  of  ex])atriation,  the  continental  (of  course,  says  Mr. 
McPherson,  mclnding  Spain)  *  which  punishes  emigration  by 
loss  of  civil  rights,  but  does  not  necessarily  admit  that  such 
emigration  can  free  the  emigrant  from  the  obligations  of  his 
native  nationality;  and  the  ^men'oan  doctrine  which  claims  for 
the  subjects  of  other  countries  (but  does  not  grant  by  law  to 
Americans)  the  riglit  to  free  expatriation.' 

"But  this  question  is  set  at  rest  by  the  royal  decree  of 
November,  17,  1852.    Article  45  declares: 

"  'The  alien  who  may  obtain  naturalization  in  Spain,  as  well 
as  the  Spaniard  who  may  obtain  it  in  the  territory  of  another 
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power,  witbont  the  knowledge  and  authorization  of  his  (respec- 
tive) government,  will  not  free  himself  from  the  obligations 
which  were  incident  to  his  primitive  nationality,  although  the 
subject  ot  Spain  loses,  in  other  respects,  the  quality  of  Spaniard 
in  accordance  with  the  provision  in  paragraph  5,  Article  I.  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  Monarchy. 

'^  ^  In  consequence  of  this  declaration,  when  an  alien  has  nat- 
uralized himself  in  Spain,  without  the  authorization  of  his  gov- 
ernment, and  claims  by  this  means  to  exempt  himself  from  the 
obligation  of  military  service,  or  others  which  may  belong  to  the 
country  of  origin  (patria  primitii'a)^  the  Spanish  Government 
will  not  snstain  the  exemption ;  as,  in  like  manner,  it  will  not 
recognize  it  in  a  Spaniard  who  may  allege  a  change  of  nation* 
ality  without  having  obtained  the  authorization  aforesaid.' 
(CollecciouLegislativa  de  Espaiia,  1852,  vol.  3,  p.  489.) 

"  It  has  Leen  objected  that  this  declaration  does  not  apply 
to  Cuba  because,  by  article  41  of  the  decree  of  1852,  Cuba  is 
excluded  from  the  operation  of  that  decree. 

"The  decree  of  1852  purports  to  classify  and  settle  the  con- 
dition, obligations  and  rights  of  aliens;  and  this  being  done  in 
forty  articles,  a  new  chapter  (V),  entitled  *disposiciones  gen- 
erales,'  begins  with  article  41,  which  declares  Hhat  all  the  dis- 
positions of  the  present  decree  are  applicable  only  to  the 
peninsula  and  the  adjacent  islands,  the  dispositions  which 
govern  foreigners  in  the  provinces  beyond  seas  remaining  in  fuU 
force  and  vigor;'  and  thereafter  follow  four  other  general  pro- 
visions, the  last  of  which  (art.  46)  I  have  quoted. 

**The  naturalization,  which  this  decree  refuses  to  recognize, 
is  that  obtained  by  a  Spaniard  *in  the  territory  of  another 
power' and  could  not  be  obtained  in  Spain  or  Cuba;  and  it 
can  not  be  contended  that  a  man  bom  in  Cuba  is  not  a  Span- 
iard; hence,  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  application  of  this 
decree  to  Cuba,  it  can  not  be  contended  that  the  declaration  in 
the  45th  article  does  not  apply  to  Spaniards  born  in  Cuba  and 
naturalized  in  the  United  States. 

"The  objection  that  this  decree  does  not  apply  to  Cuba  pro- 
ceeds on  the  theory  that  the  naturalization  of  a  Spanish  subject, 
which  could  not  be  recognized  in  Spain,  would  be  recognized 
in  Cuba.  A  practical  answer  to  this  theory  is  found  in  the  case 
of  Liano  already  cited,  and  in  the  case  of  Govin  before  this 
commission  (No.  9),  where  the  consul-general  of  the  United 
States  at  Havana  forwards  a  report  upon  Govin  in  which  it  is 
distinctly  stated  that  ^though  he  may  by  some  means  have 
acquired  a  nationality  in  the  United  States,  still,  examined 
from  a  Spanish  point  of  view,  which  is  the  only  one  which  can 
be  admitted  here,  his  case  is  comprehended  in  the  royal  decree  of 
November  17, 1852,  Art.  45.' 

"In  Lawrence's  Wheaton  (second  annotated  edition),  p.  928, 
the  communication  of  the  captain-general  of  Cuba,  in  the  case 
of  Liano,  setting  up  the  45th  article  of  the  decree  of  1852,  as 
in  force  in  Cuba,  is  cited  as  illustrating  the  application  of  the 
Spanish  law. 
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"Thus,  besides  the  reason  of  the  thing,  we  have  the  author- 
ity of  the  captain-general  of  Cuba,  the  consul-general  of  the 
United  States  at  Havana,  and  an  eminent  American  publicist 
for  the  application  of  the  45th  article  of  the  decree  of  1852,  to 
Cuba  and  Cubans,  while,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has  never  been 
decided  by  any  Spanish  or  other  authority  that  article  45  does 
not  extend  to  all  naturalization  obtained  abroad  and  attempted 
to  be  made  effective  in  Cuba." 

As  to  the- effect  of  double  allegiance  on  claims,  Mr.  McPher- 
son  referred  to  Alexander's  case  (British  Com.  1871);  Drum- 
mond's  case  (2  Knapp's  P.  C.  295) ;  case  of  the  Ann  (For.  Rel. 
1873,  p.  1365);  Steinkauler's  case  (15  Op.  15). 

Having  thus,  as  he  contended,  shown  that,  independently 
of  any  agreement,  a  native-born  subject  of  Spain'  could  not 
maintain  ^a  claim  against  the  Spanish  Government  for  acts 
done  in  the  Spanish  dominions,  notwithstanding  that  he  had 
been  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  McPherson  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  effect  of  the  agreement  of  February  12, 
1871.  This  agreement,  said  Mr.  McPherson,  was  peculiar  in 
specially  providing  for  an  examination  of  the  right  of  claim- 
ants to  appear  before  the  commission,  and  in  empowering  the 
arbitrators  to  refuse  that  right.  The  history  of  the  insertion 
of  this  provision  would  be  found  in  the  volume  of  Foreign 
Relations,  1871,  pp.  697-774.  From  the  correspondence  there 
published,  Mr.  McPherson  argued  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  parties  to  the  agreement  of  February  12, 1871,while  recog- 
nizing naturalization  in  the  United  States,  to  exclude  from  the 
benefits  of  the  convention  all  persons  <^who  had  been  natural- 
ized in  the  United  States  without  having  fulfilled  the  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  law,  or  who,  having  been  duly  naturalized, 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily  lost  their  citizenship.'' 

Mr.  McPherson  maintained  that  this  understanding  was  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity  as  well  as 
with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  that  even  if  such  an 
understanding  had  not  been  expressed,  yet  the  convention 
ought  to  be  construed  in  that  sense.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the 
parties  to  protect  emigrants^  who  were  described  by  Vattel  as 
persons  "who  quit  the  country  from  a  lawful  reason,  with  the 
design  to  settle  elsewhere,  and  take  their  families  and  their 
fortunes  with  them."  ^  It  was  notorious  that  the  process  of 
naturalization  had  been  abused  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
many  persons  not  entitled  to  be  naturalized  had  been  admitted 


'  Vattel,  B.  1,  ch.  19,  sees.  220-224. 
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to  citizenship.  An  investigation  lately  made  by  a  committee 
of  Congress  in  New  York  City  had,  said  Mr.  McPherson, 
shown  that  a  judge  had  in  a  single  day  admitted  to  citizenship 
2,543  x)6rsons,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  250  persons  an  hour,  or 
1  person  in  every  15  seconds.  Another  judge  had  on  the  same 
day  naturalized  2,077  x)ersons.  It  was  obvious  that  a  judge 
could  not,  under  such  circumstances,  make  any  inquiry  into 
the  cases  before  him,  or  hear  any  evidence  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  applicants  for  citizenship.  In  this  relation,  Mr. 
McPherson  also  cited  Foreign  Eelations,  1877,  p.  246;  1878, 
p.  233. 

Mr.  McPherson  contended  that,  in  view  of  such  facts  as 
these,  as  well  as  of  the  principle  that  the  effect  to  be  given 
to  foreign  judgments  was  a  matter  of  comity  in  case«(  where  it 
was  not  regulated  by  treaty,  the  judgment  of  naturalization 
could  not  be  considered  as  conclusive  on  the  whole  world,  even 
if  it  could  be  considered  as  a  judicial  proceeding.' 

The  advocate  for  the  United  States,  said  Mr,  McPherson,  con- 
tended that  the  rules  of  evidence  which  governed  tribunals  in 
the  United  States  must  govern  the  commission.  The  advocate 
for  Spain  might  argue  with  equal  force  that  Spanish  laws  and 
rules  should  govern.  But,  in  reality,  the  commission  was  an 
exterritorial  court,  governed  by  the  statutes  of  neither  party. 
In  contemplation  of  law  it  sat  in  Washington  no  more  than  in 
Madrid.  To  admit  the  rules  of  evidence  of  both  countries 
would  only  lead  to  irreconcilable  conflicts.  The  arbitrators 
could  be  safe  onl7  in  acknowledging  the  guides  given  by  the 
convention  itself,  the  "public  law,  the  treaties  between  the  two 
countries,  and  these  present  stipulations.'^* 

As  to  the  forfeiture  or  relinquishment  of  citizenship,  Mr. 
McPherson  referred  to  a  circular  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  of 
October  14, 1869,  which  was  referred  to  in  a  note  of  Mr.  Sickles 
to  Mr.  Martos,  of  January  8, 1871.  In  this  circular,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  said : 

"Should  passports  or  other  protection  be  asked  for  such 
persons  (naturalized  citizens),  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  officer 


^KeDt's  Comm.  vol.  2,  p.  120;  Phillimore,  Private  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p. 
182;  Sapreme  Coort  of  the  United  States,  6  Cranch,  182;  Phillimore's  Int. 
Law,  vol.  4,  pp.  654, 662, 668 ;  Smith's  Leading  Cases,  vol.  2,  p.  448 ;  Gaaton 
de  Brimoni  v.  Penniman,  10  Blatchf.  C.  C.  R.  436. 

'Wharton's  Conflict  of  Laws.  sees.  207-208;  Circular  of  the  Department 
of  state,  May  2,  1871;  For.  Rel.  1871,  p.  24;  Annnal  Message  of  the  Presi- 
dent, December  1874;  Id.  1875;  Id.  1876. 
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to  satisfy  himself  that  they  have  done  nothing  to  forfeit  their 
acquired  rights,  for  a  naturalized  citizen  may,  by  returning  to 
his  native  country  and  residing  there  with  an  evident  intent 
to  remain,  or  by  accepting  offices  there  inconsistent  with  his 
adopted  citizenship,  or  by  coucealiug  for  a  length  of  time  the 
fact  of  his  naturalization,  and  passing  himself  as  a  citizen  or 
subject  of  his  native  country  until  occasion  may  make  it  his 
interest  to  ask  the  intervention  of  the  country  of  his  adoption, 
or  in  other  ways  which  may  show  an  intent  to  abandon  his 
acquired  rights,  so  far  resume  his  original  allegiance  as  to 
absolve  the  government  of  his  adopted  country  from  the  obli- 
gation to  protect  him  as  a  citizen  while  he  remains  in  his  native 
land.'' 

As  to  the  evidence  that  would  establish  an  intent  to  remain 
in  Cuba,  Mr.  McPherson  quoted  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Pish, 
Secretary  of  State,  in  the  case  of  John  E.  Houard,  ^  the  follow- 
ing passage: 

"A  formal  act  or  declaration  is  not  essential  to  efifect  the 
renunciation  of  the  nationality  of  birth.  If  Dr.  Houard  had 
desired  to  renounce  his  nationality  of  birth,  it  was  not  necessary 
for  him  to  do  more  than  he  actually  did  in  quitting  the  United 
States,  establishing  himself  permanently  in  Cuba,  and  making 
that  island  his  residence  without  any  declared  or  fixed  inten- 
tion to  return  to  the  United  States,  and  without  discharging, 
during  his  long  residence  there,  any  duty  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  appearing  ostensibly  as  a  Spanish  subject." 

Also,  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  to 
the  President,  December  23,  1851,  in  the  case  of  John  S. 
Thrasher,^  a  native  citizen  residing  in  Cuba,  the  following  pas- 
sages: 

"The  general  rule  of  public  law  is  that  every  person  of  full 
age  has  a  right  to  change  hisdomicil,  and  it  follows  that  if  he 
removes  to  another  place  with  the  intention  of  making  that  his 
permanent  residence  or  his  residence  for  an  indefinite  period, 
it  instantly  becomes  his  place  of  domicil;  and  this  is  so  not- 
withstanding he  may  entertain  a  floating  intention  of  return- 
ing to  his  original  residen  Jt^  or  citizenship  at  some  future  per 
iod.  •  »  •  And  a  person  found  residing  in  a  foreign 
country  is  presumed  to  be  there  animo  manendi,  or  with  tlie 
purpose  of  remaining;  and  to  relieve  himself  of  the  character 
which  this  presumption  fixes  upon  him,  he  must  show  that  his 
residence  was  only  temporary,  and  accompanied  all  the  while 
with  a  fixed  and  definite  intention  of  returning," 


»H.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  223,  42  Cong.  2  sess.  p.  29. 
2  6  Webster's  Works,  522^23. 
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In  conclasioD^  Mr.  McPherson  said : 

^*  Believing  the  true  construction  of  the  convention  to  be  that 
which  I  have  here  contended  for;  whenever  a  claimant  born  in 
the  Spanish  dominions  shall  ofifer  in  proof  of  his  American 
citizenship  a  regular  and  properly  attested  record  of  his 
naturalization  in  the  United  States,  I  shall  present  to  your 
excellency  such  evidence  as  I  may  be  able  to  obtain,  to  prove 
that  the  claimant  did  not  reside  within  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  five  years  preceding  the  ceremony  of  his  naturaliza- 
tion, but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  resided  during  some  portion 
of  the  time  in  Cuba.  The  proof  of  his  residence  there  will  be 
his  personal  presence  there,  his  having  a  home  there,  his  car- 
rying on  business  there,  and  generally,  if  not  always,  such 
business  as  in  Spanish  law  is  considered  to  distinguish  a  per- 
manent resident;  and  that  he  had  no  such  residence  or  occu- 
pation in  the  United  States.  If  your  excellency  shall  find  this 
evidence  sufficient  to  prove  what  it  is  intended  to  prove,  I 
shall  confidently  expect  an  award  in  favor  of  Spain  rejecting 
the  claim. 

"  So,  too,  in  every  case  I  shall  present  to  your  excellency 
such  evidence  as  I  may  be  able  to  obtain  to  prove  that  the 
claimant,  after  being  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  re- 
turned to  Cuba  and  took  up  his  residence  there  without  any 
declared  intention  to  return,  and  if  I  shall  show  that  the  resi- 
dence had  the  usual  indications  of  permanency,  and  if  the 
claimant  shall  not  prove  his  intent  to  return,  I  shall  con- 
fidently expect  an  award  in  favor  of  Spain  rejecting  the  claim. 

"  So,  too,  in  every  case  I  shall  present  to  your  excellency 
such  evidence  as  I  may  be  able  to  obtain  to  prove  that  the 
claimant,  after  being  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  re- 
turned to  Cuba  and  resided  there,  concealing  his  naturaliza- 
tion and  passing  himself  for  a  Spanish  subject;  and  if  it  shall 
appear  that  said  claimant  was  guilty  of  such  concealment,  I 
shall  confidently  expect  an  award  in  favor  of  Spain  rejecting 
the  claim. 

"  The  claims  of  the  naturalized  Cubans  before  this  commis- 
sion constitute  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  and  are  the 
only  claims  on  account  of  the  embargo  of  estates.  The  claims 
of  naturalized  citizens  of  other  nativities  constitute  another 
and  much  smaller  class,  and  the  claims  of  native  Americans 
are  the  least  of  all.  As  I  have  already  remarked,  no  embargo 
was  ever  issued  against  a  native  American.'' 

The  views  of  Mr.  McPherson  were  answered 
^^'^^^^      '   in  a  printed  brief  by  Mr.  Durant,  advocate  for 
the  United  States.     Mr.  Durant  contended 
that  the  commission  was  invested  "  with  no  appellate  juris- 
diction whatever"  over  judgments  of  American  courts  natu- 
ralizing aliens.     The  agreement  of  Feburary  12,  1871,  in 
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declariug  that  "the  Spanish  Government  may  traverse  the 
allegation  of  American  citizenship,  and  therefore  competent 
and  sufficient  proof  will  be  required/'  meant  nothing  more 
than  "  the  right  to  call  for  a  copy  of  the  judicial  act  of  natu- 
ralization." The  agreement  itself  was  made  exclusively  by 
the  executive  departments  of  the  two  governments,  neither  of 
which  was  authorized  to  exercise  the  power  of  reviewing  the 
decisions  of  their  courts.*  Moreover,  the  conclusive  character 
of  decrees  of  American  courts  admitting  aliens  to  citizenship 
had  been  settled  by  the  umpires,  M.  Bartholdi  and  Baron 
Blanc,  and  their  decision  was  to  be  considered  as  definitive. 

The  naturalization  of  aliens,  said  Mr.  Durant,  was  a  practice 
adopted  by  all  civilized  nations  in  modern  times.  The  act  by 
which  an  alien  was  made  to  become  a  citizen  was  one  of  a  purely 
domestic  character.  No  two  nations  exactly  agreed  in  the 
manner  in  which  aliens  might  be  naturalized.  Each  nation  in 
its  sovereign  capacity  determined  that  question  for  itself.  The 
mode  of  naturalizing  aliens  in  Cuba  itself  was  duly  prescribed.-^ 
The  naturalization,  therefore,  accorded  to  an  inhabitant  by 
one  nation  must  be  respected  by  every  other  nation.^ 

The  statutes  of  the  United  States,  said  Mr.  Durant,  pre- 
scribed certain  conditions  of  admission  to  citizenship,  and  the 
compliance  with  those  conditions  was  to  be  shown  "to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court''  by  which  the  alien  was  admitted 
to  citizenship.  What  would  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  judge 
was  a  question  for  him,  exclusively,  to  answer.  If  the  claimant 
should  assert  a  title  to  land,  an  international  tribunal  would 
have  to  determine  the  question  of  title  according  to  the  law  of 
the  country  where  the  land  was  situated.  By  the  law  of  the 
United  States,  anyone  who  purchased  land  of  the  government 
received  as  evidence  of  his  ownership  an  instrument  in  writing 
called  a  patent.  This  patent  was  conclusive  evidence  against 
the  government  and  all  others.     Would  it  not  be  deemed  con- 


'  For.  Rel.  1875,  vol.  1,  pp.  577-579;  Williams,  Attorney-General,  14  Op. 
509;  Letter  of  Mr.  Calderou  y  CoUantes,  minister  of  state,  to  Mr.  Cashing, 
February  9,  1876,  saying:  *' His  Majesty,  »  *  »  seeing  that  the  Span- 
ish laws  do  not  concede  to  the  executive  power  the  right  of  annulling 
sentences  made  executory/'  etc. 

^Zamora,  Bibliotcca  de  Icgislacion  nltramarina,  articulo  "colonizacion,** 
vol.  2,  p.  247. 

^L'Affaire  Bauffremont,  Journal  du  Palais,  1876,  pp.  981,  986,  988,  989; 
Journal  du  Droit  Int.  Privd,  1876;  Calvo,  Le  Droit  Int.  (1870),  vol.  1,  p.  90. 
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elusive  before  an  iuteriiational  tribunal  t  In  the  same  way  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  held  that  a  certificate  of  naturali- 
zation was  conclusive,  and  this  view  must  necessarily  be  taken 
by  other  authorities  called  to  pass  upon  the  question  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship.  The  decree  which  changed  the  status  of  an 
individual  and  converted  him  from  the  citizenship  of  one 
country  to  that  of  another  was  a  judgment  in  renij  and  such  a 
judgment  was  by  public  law  of  universal  obligation.^ 

Mr.  Durant  argued  that  under  the  agreement  of  1871  Spain 
might  deny  that  there  existed  such  a  court  as  that  by  which  a 
certificate  of  naturalization  purported  to  have  been  issued,  or 
might  allege  that  the  signature  of  the  clerk  or  attesting  officer 
or  the  seal  of  the  court  was  forged,  as  occurred  in  .the  Mexican 
commission  in  the  cases  of  Naphegyi  v.  Mexico^  !N"os.  399  to  407, 
inclusive.  Such,  Mr.  Durant  contended,  was  the  whole  extent 
of  the  signification  of  the  words  ^^ traverse  the  allegation  of 
American  citizenship,"  found  in  the  agreement. 

Turning  to  the  requirements  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
on  the  subject  of  naturalization,  Mr.  Durant  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  residence.  The  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1813  (2 
Stats,  at  L.  811),  required  the  applicant  for  citizenship  to  have 
resided  continuously  in  the  United  States  for  a  term  of  five 
years  next  preceding  his  naturalization,  <^  without  being  at  any 
time  during  the  said  five  years  out  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States."  By  the  act  of  June  26, 1848  (9  Stats,  at  L.  240),  this 
last  clause  was  repealed,  and  the  applicant  was  permitted  to 
leave  the  territory  without  forfeiting  his  residence.  This  per- 
mission to  be  absent,  said  Mr.  Durant,  was  ^^  unrestricted  as 
to  cause  or  duration."  "  Whether,"  said  Mr.  Durant,  'Hhe  alien 
be  absent  for  business,  or  pleasure,  or  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  if  the  court  is  satisfied  that  he  went  away  with  the  inten- 
tion of  returning,  and  consequently  did  not  abandon  his  resi- 
dence, he  may  be  lawfully  naturalized.* 

Mr.  Durant  further  contended  that  the  concession  to  Spain, 
by  the  agreement  of  February  12, 1871,  of  the  right  to  trav- 
erse the  allegation  of  American  citizenship  did  not  invest  the 
commission  with  power  to  reopen  the  question  of  citizenship, 
where  the  claimant's  quality  as  an  American  citizen  had  been 
recognized  by  the  Spanish  Government. 

'  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  $$  593,  594. 

2  In  support  of  this  proposition  Mr.  Dnraut  ritocl  Mitchell  v.  United  States, 
21  Wallace,  253,  whicli  relates  to  the  subject  of  domioil. 
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As  tx)  the  question  of  the  right  of  a  Spanish  sabject  to  ex- 
patriate himself  without  the  consent  of  his  sovereign,  Mr. 
Durant  maintained  that  the  views  of  the  advocate  for  Spain 
were  untenable,  because  the  royal  decree  of  1852  was  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  transmarine  provinces.  But,  assuming  that 
the  transmarine  provinces  were  not  excepted,  and  that  the 
royal  deeree  of  1852  did  forbid  a  native  of  Cuba  to  be  natural- 
ized in  a  foreign  country  without  the  consent  of  his  sovereign, 
it  could  not  affect  the  present  commission,  since  the  agreement 
of  1871  expressly  recognized  the  naturalization  of  Spanish 
subjects  in  the  United  States.  More  than  this,  the  consent 
of  the  Spanish  sovereign  was  not  required  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  nor  could  it  be  deemed  a  condition  of  naturaliza- 
tion in  any  country.  As  to  the  position  of  the  United  States 
on  the  subject  of  expatriation,  Mr.  Durant  cited  the  act  of 
Congress  of  July'27,  1868  (15  Stats,  at  L.  p.  223);  Mr.  Marcy, 
Secretary  of  State  (S.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  38,  36  Cong.  1  sess.  p.. 
198);  Mr.  Cass,  Secretary  of  State  (Id.  p.  133);  Mr.  Bancroft, 
minister  to  England  (Id.  p.  159);  Murray  v.  The  Charming 
Betsey  (2  Cranch,  64, 119);  Cicero,  Pro  Balbo,  XI.  CXXIII. 

With  his  argument  Mr.  Durant  submitted 
Memoraadum  of  Mr.  ^  memorandum  by  Mr.  J.  I.  Rodriguez  on  the 
naturalization  of  aliens  in  Spain,  the  denatu- 
ralization of  Spaniards,  and  the  regaining  of  the  Spanish 
character  once  lost.  In  this  memorandum  it  was  maintained 
that  Spain  had  never  entertained  the  doctrine  of  perpetual 
allegiance,  and  that  she  allowed  her  subjects  to  give  up  at 
their  own  pleasure  their  Spanish  nationality  and  character. 
The  decree  of  November  17,  1852,  requiring  the  permission 
of  the  government  for  the  naturalization  of  Spanish  subjects 
in  foreign  countries,  was  not,  it  was  argued,  extended  to  Cuba. 
On  the  various  propositions  made  by  him,  Mr.Bodriguez  cited 
Escriche,  Diccionario  razonado  de  Legislacion,  Madrid,  1876. 
article,  "Naturalizacion;"  Boletin  de  la  Revista  General  de  la 
legislacion  y  jurisprudencia,  vol.  29,  p.  6;  Codigos  6  estudios 
fun  damen tales  sobre  el  derecho  civil  Espafiol,  por  el  Dr.  D. 
Benito  Gutierrez  Fernandez,  Madrid,  1875,  vol.  1,  p.  210; 
Zamora,  Biblioteca  de  Legislacion  Ultramarina,  art.  "Coloni- 
zacion  f  Pantoja,  Repertorio  de  la  Jurisprudencia  Civil  Espan- 
ola,  Ap^ndice  Primero,  ^xtrangeroj  and  Ap^udice  Quinto, 
EspanoL 
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Mr.  Durant  also  submitted  with  his  argu- 
^*^OTB6  ^^  nient  a  brief  by  Mr.  Alex.  Porter  Morse,  as 
special  counsel.  Mr.  Morse  maintained  that 
it  was  the  right  of  every  country,  under  international  law, 
to  naturalize  aliens  in  whatever  manner  it  pleased.^  The  doc- 
trine of  inalienable  allegiance  found  no  support  or  countenance 
in  the  writings  of  authoritative  Spanish  publicists.* 

The  doctrine  of  double  allegiance,  noticed  by  all  publicists, 
was,  said  Mr.  Morse,  altogether  a  different  thing  from  what 
the  advocate  for  Spain,  and  writers  who  fell  into  a  similar 
error,  meant  when  they  used  it  as  synonymous  with  double 
citizenship.  There  was  a  distinction  between  local  allegiance 
and  natural  (permanent)  allegiance  or  political  status!^  Alle- 
giance, as  defined  by  Coke,  was  a  "true  and  faithful  obedience 
of  the  subject  due  his  sovereign."*  The  customary  law  of 
England  anciently  distinguished  between  natural  and  local 
allegiance.  Under  this  law  the  rule  as  to  natural  allegiance 
was  expressed  by  the  maxim.  Nemo  patriam  in  qua  natus  est 
exuere  nee  legeantio  debitum  ejurare  possit.  This  maxim,  which 
was  of  feudal  origin,  never  was  countenanced  by  civilians  or 
publicists.  England,  however,  had  abandoned  the  doctrine  of 
perpetual  allegiance,  and  had  recognized  the  right  of  expatria- 
tion.*^ The  true  distinction  lay  between  permanent  allegiance, 
which  signified  the  character  of  the  obligation  of  the  citizen 
to  the  state,  and  temporary  allegiance,  which  signified  the  obedi- 
ence due  by  an  alien  to  the  laws  in  force  in  the  place  where  he 
happened  to  be.^ 

The  whole  extent,  said  Mr.  Morse,  to  which  the  doctrine  of 
double  allegiance  might  be  carried  was  expressed  by  Blunt- 
schli  (Droit  Int.  Coditie,  §  394)  in  which  it  was  said : 

"Certain  persons  may,  in  rare  instances,  be  under  the  juris- 
diction of  two  different  states,  or  even  of  a  greater  number  of 


''' Naturalization  and  Allegiance/'  Washington,  D.  C,  political  pamph-' 
lets,  Congressional  Library,  p.  27  (1816),  citing  Grotius  and  Vs^ttel. 

^Calvo,  Derecho  luternacional,  1.288;  Pando,  Elementos  del  Derecho 
Intemacional,  153. 

'Lord  Westbury,  Vdnyy,  Udny,  L.  R.  ISo.j  Moorhouae  y.  Lord,  10  H.  L. 
Cas.272;  Shaw  v.  Gould,  L.  R.  3  H.  L.  55,  App.  457. 

^Calvin's  case,  7  Rep.  5;  Mr.  Justice  Story,  3  Peters,  155. 

*33  Vict.  oh.  XIV. ;  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
May  13, 1870. 

<' Kent's  Comm.  Leot.  IV. 
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states.  In  case  of  conflict,  the  preference  will  be  given  to  the 
state  in  which  the  individual  or  family  in  question  have  their 
domicil;  their  rights  in  the  states  where  they  do  not  reside 
will  be  considered  as  suspended." 

The  method  of  determining  a  conflict  growing  out  of  natural- 
ization had,  said  Mr.  Morse,  been  pointed  out  in  the  case  of 
John  J.  Martin  v.  Mexico  before  the  Mexican  commission  (1868), 
in  which  it  was  held  that  when  the  laws  of  naturalization  of  two 
states  in  controversy  are  different,  and  each  insists  that  its  own 
law  shall  decide  the  case,  there  wiU  arise  a  serious  conflict, 
inasmuch  as  one  state  does  not  recognize  as  valid' the  natural- 
ization of  its  subjects  in  another  country  with  the  effect  of 
extinguishing  the  anterior  nationality.  In  these  cases  the  con- 
flict should  be  decided  by  principles  of  international  law;  but 
if  the  two  states  admit  that  naturalization  extinguishes  the 
anterior  nationality,  then  the  difficulty  is  removed.  Both 
Spain  and  the  United  States,  continued  Mr.  Morse,  admitted 
that  the  nationality  of  origin  was  lost  by  naturalization  in  a 
foreign  country.  The  agreement  of  February  12, 1871 ,  under 
which  the  commission  sat,  was  proof  that  Spain  did  not  hold 
to  the  doctrine  of  inalienable  allegiance.  It  was  true  that  in 
the  United  States  the  inclination  of  the  judiciary  had  been  to 
follow  the  rule  of  the  English  common  law.*  But  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  departments  had  adopted  the  principle  of 
expatriation.^  A  certificate  of  naturalization  constituted  an 
unimpeachable  patent  of  citizenship,  the  validity  of  which 
could  be  questioned  only  for  fraud  or  for  want  of  power  in  the 
tribunal  issuing  It.  Its  validity  was  not  impaired  by  an 
inaccurate  statement  in  its  recitals.^ 

While  admitting  that  Heffter  (Droit  Int.  §59)  maintained  the 
doctrine  of  a  double  nationality,  Mr.  Morse  cited,  as  opposed 
to  it,  Cicero,  pro  Balbo;  Zouch,  De  Jure  Feciali,  2,  s.  II.,  XIII; 
Bluntschli,  Droit  Int.  Cod.  §394;  Foelix,  Droit  Int.  Priv6,  4th 
ed.,  par  Deraangeat  (Paris,  1866),  66,  57,  60, 62, 81;  Twiss,  Law 
of  Nations  (Peace),  231,  232;  For.  Kel.  1873,  part  2,  pp.  128(), 
1282;  Calvo,  Derecho  Internacional,  vol.  1,  p.  288;  Paudo, 
Elementos  del  Derecho  Internacional,  p.  153;  Westlake,  Pri- 
vate Int.  Law,  p.  20;  Cockbum  on  Nationality,  pp.  214,  215. 


'Kent's  Oomm.  49;  Story  on  the  Constitution,  III.  3,  n.  1;  Wharton's 
State  Trials,  654;  Opinions  of  the  Attorney  General,  VIII.  157. 
-Daly  on  Naturalization,  26;  Daua'H  Wheaton,  143,  note. 
'Field,  J,  In  re  Frank  McCoppin,  5  Sawyer's  C.  C.  630. 
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Mr.  Morse  dissented  from  the  opinion  of  Attorney-General 
Pierrepont  in  Steinkauler's  case  (15  Op.  15),  so  far  as  it 
asserts  the  doctrine  of  double  allegiance.  While  Steinkauler 
continued  to  be  a  minor,  he  followed  the  nationality  of  his 
father.*  In  modern  times  the  nationality  of  origin  was  deter- 
mined by  parentage  or  the  place  of  birth.^  Though  a  person 
may  apparently  have  a  double  citizenship  or  nationality,  yet 
whenever  circumstances  arise  that  make  the  two  citizenships 
inconsistent  he  must  elect  one  or  the  other.^^ 

The  requirements,  said  Mr.  Morse,  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  touching  residence  for  the  purposes  of  natu- 
ralization were  easily  satisfied.^  The  question  whether  those 
requirements  had  been  satisfied  was  to  be  determined  by  the 
naturalizing  authority.'^ 

On  April  18,  1881,  Count  Lewenhaupt,  as 
on  m   ase  0  ^mpj^^^  rendered  in  the  case  of  Pedro  D.  Buzzi 
V.  Spain,  No.  22,  the  following  decision : 

"The  arbitrators,  having  been  unable  to  agree  upon  the 
question  whether  they  should  recognize  the  quality  of  Amer- 
ican citizen  in  the  claimant,  said  question  has  been  referred 
to  the  umpire. 

"The  claimant,  who  was  born  in  Trinidad  de  Cuba  about 
1833,  states  that  he  is  an  American  citizen  by  descent,  but  he 
supports  this  allegation  only  by  a  copy  of  a  declaration  of  in- 
tention made  by  his  father  in  1824,  and  by  a  statement  that 
he  has  always  understood  from  older  members  of  his  family 
that  his  father  had  completed  his  naturalization.  He  claims 
further  that,  not  knowing  this  alleged  fact  at  the  time  other- 
wise than  as  mere  impression  or  belief,  he  procured  in  1869  a 
certificate  of  naturalization,  issued  by  the  judge  of  Baltimore 
city  court  July  28, 1869.  He  produces  also  a  declaration  of 
intention  made  by  himself  in  1850,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  before  the  superior  court  of  New  York.  He  came 
from  Cuba  to  New  York  at  six  years  of  age,  but  according  to 
his  own  statement  he  returned  to  Cuba  some  time  before  he 
became  twenty-one,  or  about  1854,  and  thereafter  he  did  not 
come  back  to  the  IJnited  States  before  1869.  Between  1864 
and  1869  he  was  United  States  consular  agent  at  Zuza,  Cuba. 


^Phillimore,  Int.  Law,  vol.  I.  p.  38. 

^StoicescOy  Etade  snr  la  Nataralisation,  p.  286. 

'  Westlake's  Private  Int.  Law,  p.  21 ;  1  Boileux,  pp.  .52,  62 ;  Zoach,  supra; 
Field's  Int.  Code,  2d  ed.  pp.  129,  130. 

^Trimble's  case,  33  Md.  468;  Naar  on  Suffrage  and  Elections,  87. 

^Campbell  v.  Gordon,  6  Cranch,  182;  Spratt  v.  Spratt,  4  Peters,  407; 
U.  S.  Y.  The  Acorn,  2  Abbott  U.  8.  443;  Peo2}U  v.  McGowan,  77  Illinois,  644. 
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^'  The  father  of  the  claimant  was  born  in  Milan,  Italy,  in  the 
year  1799.  It  is  contended  that  he  was  a  native-born  Austrian, 
bat  that  he  had  become  by  naturalization  an  American  citizen, 
but  the  only  documents  furnished  in  this  connection  are  the 
following  certificates : 

EXHIBIT  p.  D.  B.  NO.  1. 

(Daplicate.) 

City  of  New  York. 
Report  of  Pietro  Buzzi,  an  alien,  of  himself,  made  to  the  clerk 

of  the  marine  court  of  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  26th 

day  of  October,  in  the  year  1824. 

Name,  Pietro  Buzzi;  sex,  male;  place  of  birth,  Milan  in  Italy; 
age,  twenty-five  years ;  nation  and  allegiance,  Germau .  Gnlian, 
the  Emperor  of  Germany;  places  whence  emigrated,  Loudon; 
conditions  or  occupations,  physician;  places  of  actual  or  in- 
tended residence,  city  of  New  York. 

Pietro  Buzzi. 

John  G.  Lardy,  Clerk. 

(Daplicate.) 

Tuesday,  October  26^  1824 
The  marine  court  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
Present,  Justice  Hegeman. 

I,  Pietro  Buzzi,  at  present  of  the  city  of  New  York,  physician, 
do  declare  on  oath,  before  the  marine  court  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  that  it  is  bona  fide  my  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  renounce  forever  all  allegiance  and 
fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  state  or  sovereignty 
whatever,  and  particularly  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  of 
whom  I  am  a  subject. 

Pietro  Buzzi. 

"The  umpire  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  proof  to  which 
nationality  the  claimant's  father  belonged  at  the  time  of  his 
death;  that  there  is  no  proof  that  the  claimant  had  a  nation- 
ality by  descent;  that  according  to  Spanish  law  existing  at  the 
time  he  would  not  have  become  a  Spaniard  only  in  consequence 
of  the  locality  of  birth,  if  he  had  had  a  nationality  by  descent, 
but  that  inasmuch  as  no  person  can  be  without  nationality,  he 
must,  according  to  international  law,  bo  considered  and  held  a 
Spanish  subject  by  birth,  as,  besides,  stated  by  himself  in  1850, 
before  the  superior  court  of  New  York,  and  in  1869,  before  the 
city  court  of  Baltimore,  and  that  therefore  the  remaining 
question  to  be  considered  in  this  case  is,  whether,  being  a 
native-born  Spanish  subject,  the  claimant  has  a  right  to  appear 
before  this  commission  as  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 
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^^According  to  the  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain  of  February  11,  1871,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  umpire  to 
impartially  determine  this  question  to  the  best  of  his  judgment 
and  according  to  public  law  and  the  treaties  in  force  between 
the  two  counmes  and  the  stipulations  of  said  agreement. 

''  The  umpire  is  of  opinion  that  according  to  international 
law  every  country  has  a  right  to  confer,  by  general  or  special 
legislation,  the  privilege  of  nationality  upon  a  person  born  out 
of  its  own  territory;  but  in  the  absence  of  special  consent  or 
treaty  such  naturalization  has,  within  the  limits  of  the  country 
of  origin  j  no  other  effect  than  the  government  of  said  country 
chooses  voluntarily  to  concede.  If  the  emigrant's  wife  and 
children  remain  in  the  old  country  it  depends  upon  the  law  of 
the  land  whether  their  condition  be  affected  by  the  foreign 
naturalization  of  the  emigrant.  The  same  principle  applies  to 
prox)erty  of  any  kind  which  the  emigrant  leaves  behind  him, 
and  if  the  emigrant  returns  himself  he  may  become  as  amenable 
as  any  other  subject  to  any  laws  which  may  be  iu  force. 

<'As  the  laws  concerning  nationality  and  naturalization  dif- 
fer in  almost  every  country,  it  follows  that  very  frequently 
persons  may  have  more  than  one  nationality;  for  instance,  one 
by  locality  of  birth,  one  by  descent,  and  one  by  naturalization. 
Such  cases  can  not  be  avoided,  except  by  special  treaty  stipu- 
lations. 

^^It  is  not  contended  that  the  various  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain  concluded  prior  to  the  agreement  of 
1871  throw  any  light  upon  the  present  question. 

"Article  5  in  the  agreement  of  1871  contains  the  following 
stipulation: 

"'No  judgment  of  a  Spanish  tribunal  disallowing  the  affir- 
mation of  a  party  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
shall  prevent  the  arbitrators  from  hearing  a  reclamation  pre- 
sented in  behalf  of  said  party  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment; nevertheless,  in  any  case  heard  by  the  arbitrators  the 
Spanish  Government  may  traverse  the  allegation  of  American 
citizenship,  and  thereupon  competent  and  sufficient  proof 
thereof  will  be  required.  The  commission  having  recognized 
the  quality  of  American  citizens  in  the  claimants,  they  will 
acquire  the  rights  accorded  to  them  by  the  present  stipulations 
as  such  citizens.' 

"There  is  a  great  difference  betweiBn  the  parties  concerning 
the  trnd  interpretation  of  this  stipulation. 

"The  advocate  for  the  United  States  says: 

"*  It  will  be  remarked  as  perfectly  clear  that  without  the 
existence  of  this  clause  iu  the  treaty  Spain  could  not  be  heard 
to  deny  the  quality  of  citizenship  in  anyone  whom  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  recognized  and  presented  before 
the  commission  as  invested  with  that  character.  But  under 
the  agreement  Spain  may  deny  the  fact  of  citizenship.'  (Brief, 
October,  1878,  p.  2.) 
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"« The  decree  which  changes  the  status  of  an  individual  and 
converts  him  from  the  citizenship  of  one  country  to  that  of 
another  is  known  as  a  judgment  in  rein^  and  such  judgment  by 
public  law  is  of  universal  obligation.    »    »    » 

"  'The  right  which  the  agreement  of  1871  extends  to  Spain 
to  traverse  the  allegation  of  citizenship  is  a  substantial  privi- 
lege.by  the  exercise  of  which  Spain  can  deny  the  authenticity 
of  any  certificate  of  naturalization  oflPered  by  the  United  States ; 
for  example,  Spain  may  deny  that  there  existed  such  a  court  as 
the  certificate  declares  admitted  the  alien  to  citizenship,  or  may 
allege  that  the  signature  of  the  clerk  or  attesting  officer,  or  the 
seal  of  the  court  is  forged,  as  it  occurred  in  the  United  States 
and  Mexican  Commission.  ♦  »  »  Such  is  the  whole  extent 
of  the  signification  of  the  terms  "traverse  the  allegation  of 
American  citizenship,"  found  in  the  agreement.'  (Appendix, 
p.  13.) 

"The  advocate  for  Spain  says: 

"^It  is  denied  at  the  outset  that  this  is  an  extraordinary 
privilege,  only  to  be  claimed  under  the  special  sanction  of  the 
express  terms  of  the  convention.'  (.Reply  of  Spain,  December, 
1878,  p.  2.) 

"*I  have  already  indicated  the  nature  of  the  evidence  that 
Spain  offers  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  naturalized  Cubans.  It 
is  that  they  obtained  naturalization  without  that  residence  in 
the  United  States  which  the  laws  of  that  country  required.' 
(Views,  p.  59.) 

"<The  question  in  the  case  is  not  whether  the  United  States 
can  confer  American  nationality,  but  whether  the  United  States 
can  destroy  Spanish  nationality.'  (Brief  for  Spain,  February, 
1881.) 

**The  advocate  for  the  United  States  contends  that  a  Span- 
iard lawfully  naturalized  in  the  United  States  has  thereby 
lost  his  prior  nationality.  The  advocate  for  Spain  contends 
that  a  Spaniard  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  without  the 
consent  of  Spain,  has  a  double  natiouality. 

"In  order  to  decide  between  these  conflicting  interpreta- 
tions, it  is  necessary  to  examine  what  persons  both  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  according  to  the  correspondence  preceding 
the  agreement,  intended  should  be  regarded  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the  agreement. 

"This  act  grew  out  of  remonstrances  and  complaints  urged 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  upon  that  of  Spain 
in  relation  to  wrongs  and  injuries  said  to  have  been  committed 
in  Cuba  in  violation  of  certain  privileges  conferred  upon 
American  citizens  in  Spain  by  the  treaty  between  the  two 
nations  of  October  27, 1705. 

"  On  the  24th  of  June  1870  Mr.  Fish  instructed  Mr.  Sickles, 
the  minister  of  the  United  States  in  Madrid,  to  bring  the  whole 
subject  to  the  notice  of  the  Spanish  Government. 

"On  the  26th  of  July  Mr.  Sickles  executed  this  order  and 
transmitted  a  list  of  cases,  giving  names  of  parties  and  grounds 
of  complaint. 
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**On  the  12th  of  September  Mr.  Sagasta,  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  iu  Madrid,  replied  to  Mr.  Sickles  that  the  good  faith  of 
the  United  States  Government  had  been  imposed  upon  by 
worthless  men;  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  natives  of 
Gaba  who  had  given  allegiance  to  the  American  flag  had  done 
so  with  the  studied  intention  of  making  use  of  it  at  some 
future  day  as  a  shield  for  their  criminal  designs.  To  this  Mr. 
Sickles  answered,  on  the  14th  of  October,  by  a  note  containing 
the  following  assurance: 

u  (•  •  «  rpi^Q  Government  of  the  United  States  will  not 
be  found  disposed  to  extend  its  protection  to  persons  who  have 
not  the  right  to  invoke  it.  It  Is  to  be  presumed,  unless  the 
presumption  is  overcome  by  proof,  that  aliens  who  have  delib- 
erately renounced,  after  an  uninterrupted  residence  of  five 
or  more  years  within  the  territory  of  the  Union,  all  allegiance 
to  any  other  government,  and  have  thereupon  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  are  sincere  in  their  solemnly  avowed 
purpose.  If  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  that  any  one  of  the 
claimants  iu  whose  behalf  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  intervenes  is  not  a  citizen  thereof,  or,  having  been 
naturalized  in  conformity  with  its  laws,  has  by  any  act  of  his 
own  forfeited  his  ac(|uired  nationality,  or  that  he  has  volun- 
tarily relinquished  it,  your  excellency  may  rest  assured  that 
the  case  of  such  claimant  will  be  dismissed  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  American  Government.' 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  umpire,  this  correspondence  shows 
that  by  neither  party  was  the  convention  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  other  in  the  United  States  naturalized  Spaniards 
than  those  who  had  been  naturalized  in  good  faith;  and  con- 
formably to  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Sickles  it  was  agreed  that 
'  naturalization  after  an  uninterrupted  residence  of  five  or  more 
years  should  be  considered  as  a  conclusive  test.  The  umpire 
is  of  opinion  that  Article  V.  of  the  agreement,  interpreted  in 
the  light  of  the  correspondence,  and  only  with  reference  to  the 
present  case,  stipulates  that  the  Spanish  Government  may 
traverse  the  allegation  that  the  claimant  has  acquired  Ameri- 
can citizenship  in  good  faith,  and  thereupon  proof  satisfactory 
to  the  commission  will  be  required  of  an  uninterrupted  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States  during  the  five  years  immediately 
preceding  the  naturalization. 

"The  umpire  has  been  unable  to  find  any  indication  in 
either  the  agreement  or  in  the  correspondence  that,  as  con- 
tended by  Spain,  the  commission  ought  to  examine  whether 
the  requirements  of  the  American  law  of  naturalization  have 
been  fulfilled.  In  such  case  the  umpire  would  have  to  exam- 
ine, in  the  present  case,  not  only  the  question  of  five  years' 
residence,  but  also  whether  the  declaration  of  intention  made 
in  1850  was  legal  or  not;  whether  it  could  be  replaced  by  the 
declaration  of  intention  made  by  the  claimant's  father  in  1824; 
whether  the  claimant  resided  one  year  in  Maryland,  where  he 
was  naturalized;  whether  he  conducted  himself  as  a  man  of 
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good  moral  character;  whether  he  was  attached  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution,  etc.  It  is  not  probable  that  when 
the  question  was  to  determine  naturalization  in  good  faith  aa 
against  Spain,  either  party  intended  an  examination  of  these 
questions,  because  it  seems  entirely  indifferent  to  Spain  whether 
the  claimant  abjured  his  allegiance  only  once  at  the  end  of 
five  years,  or  whether  he  made  also  a  similar  oath  two  years 
previously;  whether  in  case  of  five  years'  residence  he  resided 
one  year  in  Maryland  or  the  whole  time  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

^^The  umpire  is  further  of  opinion  that  the  claimant  in  this 
case  during  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  his  naturali- 
zation resided  about  four  years  and  a  half  in  Cuba;  and  the 
umpire  hereby  decides  that  the  claimant  has  no  right  to  appear 
as  an  American  citizen  before  this  commission.^ 

Case  of  Pedro  D,  Buzzi,  No.  22,  Span.  Com.  (1871),  April  18, 1881. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  the  day  after  the  fore- 
Action  of  Mr.  Blaine,  going  decision  of  Count  Lewenhaupt  was  ren- 
dered, Mr.  Durant  brought  it  to  the  notice  of 
the  Department  of  State,  of  which  Mr.  Blaine  had  then  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Evarts  as  the  head.  On  the  22d  of  April,  Mr. 
Blaine  wrote  to  Mr.  Durant,  and,  referring  to  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Spratt 
V.  Spratt  (4  Peters,  393),  took  the  ground  that  a  judgment  of 
naturalization  might,  as  the  judgment  of  a  competent  court, 
be  impeached  "only  for  fraud  in  its  procurement,"  and  that 
even  in  this  case  it  could  not  "  be  impeached  collaterally,  but 
only  by  direct  proceedings  for  that  purpose."  He  therefore 
concurred  in  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Durant  that  a  motion  be 
made  before  the  umpire  for  a  rehearing. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  however,  Mr.  Blaine  withdrew 
this  instruction,  and  directed  Mr.  Durant  to  inform  the  com- 
mission that  the  United  States  could  not  accept  the  judgment 
in  the  case  of  Buzzi  "  as  within  the  competence  of  the  umpire 
to  render,"  or  submit  the  cases  remaining  unsettled  on  the 
docket  "  to  the  application  of  principles  distinctly  repudiated 
by  the  agreement  (of  1871)  itself."  The  commission  was  not, 
declared  Mr.  Blaine,  a  proper  tribunal  to  which  to  submit  the 
question  at  issue,  which  was  one  to  be  discussed  and  decided  by 
the  two  governments  themselves.  *'  For  the  present,"  continued 
Mr.  Blaine,  "it  is  sufficient  that  I  refuse  to  recognize  the 
power  of  the  commission  to  denationalize  an  American  citizen. 
When  a  courtofcomi)etent  jurisdiction,  administering  the  law 
of  the  land.  Issued  its  regular  certificate  of  naturalization  to 
Pedro  Buzzi,  he  was  made  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
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no  i>ower  resides  in  the  Execative  Department  of  this  govern- 
ment to  reverse  or  review  that  judgment.  And  what  the  power 
of  the  Executive  can  not  do  in  itself  it  can  not  delegate  to  a 
commission^  which  is  the  mere  creation  of  an  executive  agree- 
ment. •  •  •  You  are  instructed  not  to  have  any  case 
referred  to  the  umpire  wherein  the  question  may  be  involved 
of  the  effect  due  to  a  certificate  of  naturalization  issued  by  a 
competent  court,  and  in  which  it  is  not  denied  that  the  claim- 
ant presenting  it  is  the  person  to  whom  it  was  originally 
issued.'' 

Under  this  instruction  Mr.  Durant  suspended 
fimrhn  en  ^  ^^^on  in  some  fifteen  cases  before  the  arbitra- 
tors, in  which  the  question  of  citizenship  was 
involved.  On  the  17th  of  February  1882,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen, 
who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Blaine  as  Secretary  of  State,  informed 
Mr.  Suydam,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Durant  as  advocate  for 
the  United  States,  that  this  suspension  of  action,  while  it 
might  api>ear  to  have  received  the  tacit  consent  of  the  De- 
partment, was  not  warranted  by  its  instructions,  which  only 
inhibited  the  reference  of  cases  to  the  umpire.  It  could  not, 
said  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  be  assumed  that  the  principles  enun- 
ciated by  the  umpire  fn  the  case  of  Buzzi  would,  in  so  far  as 
they  conflicted  with  the  rulings  of  previous  umpires,  which 
should,  as  Mr.  Blaine  had  contended,  apply  to  the  settlement 
of  future  cases,  receive  the  sanction  of  the  arbitrators;  but  if 
the  commissioner  on  the  part  of  Spain  should  be  found  main- 
taining a  construction  of  the  convention  adverse  to  the  rulings 
of  Mr.  Bartholdi  or  Baron  Blanc,  the  American  commissioner 
had  it  in  his  power  to  refuse  to  refer  the  case  to  the  umpire 
until  the  two  governments  could  agree  upon  instructions. 
Mr.  Suydam  was  therefore  instructed  to  press  the  business 
before  the  arbitrators,  and  whenever  he  found  them  disagree- 
ing, and  in  his  judgment  the  disagreement  opened  a  contro 
verted  question  of  citizenship  to  the  decision  of  the  umpire,  to 
report  at  once  to  the  Department.  He  was  also  directed  to 
take  no  step  in  any  case  pending  before  the  umpire  which  in- 
volved that  question  until  further  instructed. 

On  the  25th  of  September  1882,  when  the 

.Freiing  nyiein  commission,  after  a  recess,  was  about  to  recon- 
Imtniotioni. 

vene,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  addressed  a  further 

instruction  to  Mr.  Suydam,  in  which  he  said: 

'*This  Department  most  insist — 

'^1.  That  there  is  no  power  in  this  Department,  and  none 
has  been  conferred  on  the  commission,  to  examine  into  the 
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good  faith,  which  term  in  these  cases  is  anderstood  to  signify 
the  motive,  the  purpose,  and  object  of  the  applicant  in  seeking 
naturalization.  The  only  question,  in  each  case,  is  whether 
the  person  claiming  to  be  a  naturalized  citizen  has  been  natu- 
ralized. There  is  no  law  of  the  United  States  requiring  the 
applicant  to  disclose  the  motive  which  induces  him  to  change 
his  nationality. 

*^2.  That  there  is  no  power  in  this  Department,  nor  any 
power  conferred  upon  the  commission,  to  make  it  requisite  and 
essential  that  the  applicant  for  naturalization  should  have 
been  actually  present  in  the  United  States  for  five  years 
immediately  preceding  naturalization.  A  residence  may  exist 
without  an  uninterrupted  actual  presence  during  the  whole 
probationary  period. 

"3.  That  it  is  not  the  law  of  the  United  States  that  'natu- 
ralization has,  within  the  limits  of  the  country  of  origin,  no 
other  eflFect  than  the  government  of  said  country  chooses  vol- 
untarily to  concede,'  On  the  contrary,  this  Department  is 
expressly  directed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  recog- 
nize and  maintain  the  reverse  of  this  proposition.  Section 
1999  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  on  this 
subject,  passed  prior  to  the  agreement  of  1871,  so  provides, 

#  »  »  »jij^  Department  of  State  has  no  power,  and  has  confer- 
red on  the  commission  no  power,  to  question  the  proceedings 
antecedent  to  the  judgment  of  naturalization.  The  judgment 
of  the  court  granting  to  an  individual  the  rights  of  citizenship 
is  entitled  to  receive  the  respect  given  to  all  other  judgments 
rendered  by  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and,  if  not 
impeachable  for  fraud,  is  conclusive  as  to  all  the  facts  neces- 
sarily passed  upon.  The  decisions  of  the  umpires,  Mr.  Bar- 
tholdi  and  Baron  Blanc,  given  in  numerous  cases  presented  to 
the  commission,  seem  to  have  fixed  the  law  in  relation  to 
naturalized  citizens  in  harmony  with  the  views  herein  ex- 
pressed, and  to  have  given  an  interpretation  to  the  agreement 
of  February  1871,  which  should  not  now  be  depart^  from. 

#  ♦  #  This  government,  while  holding,  as  before  stated, 
that  the  judgment  of  naturalization,  unim  peached  by  fraud,  is 
complete  evidence  of  its  own  validity,  can  not  deny  that,  under 
the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  certificate  of  naturalization 
may  be  proven  to  have  been  obtained  fraudulently.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
The  true  rule  to  govern  the  commission  is,  that  when  an  alle- 
gation of  naturalization  is  traversed  and  the  allegation  is 
established  prima  facie  by  the  production  of  a  certificate  of 
naturalization,  or  by  other  competent  and  sufiicient  proof,  it 
can  only  be  impeached  by  showing  that  the  court  which 
granted  it  was  without  jurisdiction,  or  by  showing,  in  conform- 
ity with  the  adjudications  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
on  that  topic,  that  fraud,  consisting  of  intentional  and  dis- 
honest misrepresentation  or  suppression  of  material  facts  by 
the  party  obtaining  the  judgment,  was  practiced  upon  it,  or 
that  the  naturalization  was  granted  in  violation  of  a  treaty 
stipulation  or  of  a  rule  of  international  law." 
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These  views  Mr.  Saydam  was  instructed  to  present  to  the 
commission  in  sach  manner  as  he  might  deem  advisable,  accom- 
panying them  with  an  intimation  that  the  Department  of  State 
would  be  glad  to  receive  an  assurance  that  the  principles  stated 
by  it  would  be  concurred  in,  so  that  the  suspended  cases  might 
be  proceeded  with  and  all  matters  before  the  commission 
speedily  determined. 

On  the  14th  of  December  1882  Mr.  Lowndes, 

^Mtatol.^*  now  the  arbitrator  for  the  United  States,  and 
the  Marquis  de  Potestad,  arbitrator  for  Spain, 
made  the  following  announcement: 

"  That  the  principles  mentioned  in  the  instruction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  the  advocate  for  the  United  States,  dated 
the  26th  September  1882,  are  concurred  in,  and  the  following 
rules  have  been  adopted  by  them  [the  arbitrators],  viz:  When 
an  allegation  of  naturalization  is  traversed  and  tne  allegation 
is  QBtahlisihed  prima  fade  by  the  production  of  a  certificate  of 
naturalization,  or  by  other  competent  and  sufficient  proof,  the 
allegation  can  only  be  impeached  by  showing  that  the  court 
which  granted  the  judgment  of  naturalization  was  without 
jurisdiction,  or  by  showing,  in  conformity  with  the  adjudica- 
tions of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  on  similar  matters, 
that  fraud,  consisting  of  intentional  and  dishonest  misrep- 
resentation or  suppression  of  material  facts  by  the  party 
obtaining  the  judgment,  was  practiced  upon  it,  or  that  the 
naturalization  was  granted  in  violation  of  a  treaty  stipulation 
or  of  a  rule  of  international  law;  and  that  naturalization  in- 
vests the  individual  with  the  rights  of  a  citizen  of  his  adopted 
country  in  the  country  of  origin  or  elsewhere  not  less  than  in 
the  country  of  adoption." 

The  arbitrators  added  that  they  would  transmit  these  rules 
in  due  form  to  the  umpire  that  he  might  be  guided  by  them  in 
the  cases  not  yet  decided  by  him. 

After  the  promulgation  of  this  agreement  the  business  of 
the  commission  was  rapidly  proceeded  with,  and  the  arbitra- 
tors and  umpire  rendered  various  decisions  involving  the  ques- 
tion of  naturalization,  which  are  given  below : 

^  ,      _,  "  It  is  alleged  in  the  petition  that  the  claim- 

CaM  of  Angaiica. 

ant^s  intestate,  Jos6  Garcia  Angarica,  was  a 

citizen  of  the  United  States  by  naturalization.    This  allegation 

is  traversed  by  Spain,  and  evidence  is  adduced  tending  to  show 

that  the  naturalization  of  Jos6  Garcia  Angarica  was  obtained 

by  fraud. 

"It  has  been  agreed  by  the  arbitrators  in  this  commission, 

in  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  former  umpires,  and  the 
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views  expressed  by  two  Secretaries  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  that  fraud  practiced  in  obtaining  naturalization,  on  the 
court  which  granted  it,  renders  such  naturalization  invalid  so 
far  as  this  commission  is  concerned.  I  am  therefore  called 
upon  to  decide  whether  Jos6  Garcia  Angarica  obtained  his 
naturalization  by  fraud. 

"  The  fraud  which  renders  naturalization  invalid  must  con- 
sist in  intentional  and  dishonest  misrepresentation  as  to  a 
material  fact  or  in  the  wilful  suppression  of  material  facts. 

"  By  the  act  of  March  3, 1813,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  June 
26, 1848  (9  Stats,  at  L.  240),  it  is  provided  *  that  no  person  who 
shall  arrive  in  the  United  States  from  and  after  the  time  when 
this  act  shall  take  efiect,  shall  be  admitted  to  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  who  shall  not  for  the  continued  term  of 
five  years  next  preceding  his  admission  as  aforesaid  have 
resided  within  the  United  States.' 

^'  By  the  act  of  April  14, 1802  (2  Stats,  at  L.  153),  it  is  enacted 
that  the  court  admittiug  an  alien  shall  be  satisfied  that  he  has 
resided  within  the  State  where  such  court  is  at  the  time  held, 
one  year  at  least. 

"  It  appears  from  the  statutes  that  the  material  facts  in  the 
proceedings  of  naturalization  are: 

<<l8t.  Eesidence  by  the  applicant  within  the  United  States 
for  a  continued  term  of  five  years  next  preceding  his  admis- 
sion. 

^^2nd.  A  residence  by  him  for  one  year  in  the  State  in  which 
he  is  naturalized. 

<<Did  Jos<S' Garcia  Angarica  make  any  intentional  and  dis- 
honest misrepresentations  to  the  court  which  naturalized  him, 
in  regard  to  these  facts  or  either  of  themf 

"It  is  said  by  a  late  writer:  ^The  nature  of  residence  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  domicil  and  thus  looked  at  as  a  physical 
fact,  and  independent  of  the  "animus  amendi,"  has  been  little 
discussed.  It  may  be  defined  as  habitual  physical  presence 
in  a  place  or  country.  The  word  "habitual,"  however,  must 
not  mislead.  What  is  meant  is  not  presence  in  a  place  or 
country  for  a  length  of  time,  but  presence  there  for  a  greater 
part  of  the  time,  be  it  long  or  short,  which  the  person  using 
the  term  residence  contemplates.'  (Dicey  on  the  Law  of  Domi- 
cil, p.  76.) 

"Another  writer  has  thus  defined  residence:  'La  residence 
est  un  fait  materiel  qui  se  rattache  k  la  presence  physique 
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dans  un  lieu.^  (2  Calvo,  Droit  International,  p.  131.)  *La 
residence  s'acquiert  par  I'habitation  •  •  •  et  se  perd  avec' 
elle.^    (Ibid.) 

"A  definition  of  residence  more  favorable  to  the  claimants 
is  that  of  Judge  Daly,  quoted  by  Commander  Bertinatti  in  the 
case  of  Grisanto  Medina  in  the  Costa  Rican  Commission :  'The 
residence  of  a  man  is  the  place  where  he  abides  with  his 
family,  or  abides  himself,  making  it  the  chief  seat  of  his  affairs 
and  interests.' 

"  The  testimony  of  Jose  Garcia  Angarica  as  to  his  residence 
in  the  United  States  is  as  follows:  He  was  bom  in  Cuba  on 
the  19th  of  March  1833,  and  first  came  in  1850  to  the  United 
States.  After  attending  schools  in  this  country  he  went  into 
business  in  New  York.  On  the  19th  December  1854  he  formally 
declared  his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  About  the  end  of  1854,  on  the  advice  of  a  physician, 
he  went  to  Cuba,  and  was  all  the  winters  there  until  1869.  On 
the  30th  March  1858  he  was  married  in  Cuba.  During  the 
five  years  preceding  the  16th  January  1869  he  spent  the  winter 
months — that  is,  the  i)eriod  from  the  beginning  of  November 
to  the  beginning  of  May — in  Cuba.  In  the  summers  or  falls 
of  1864, 1866, 1867  he  was  in  New  York.  He  does  not  recol- 
lect where  he  was  in  the  summer  or  fall  of  1865.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1868  he  thinks  he  was  in  Cuba.  When  in  New  York, 
in  the  summer,  he  lived  in  his  father's  house.  His  wife  accom- 
panied him  in  only  one  trip  to  the  United  States.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  sugar  business  in  Cuba.  He  owned  no  land  in 
the  United  States,  and  paid  no  taxes  there.  From  the  time 
of  his  marriage  to  that  of  his  leaving  Cuba  he  was  a  house- 
holder in  Cuba,  living  in  a  hired  house.  He  left  Cuba  in  1869, 
on  account  of  the  revolution,  under  a  Spanish  passport.  In 
deeds  and  other  formal  instruments  he  had  been  described  as 
a  resident  of  Cuba. 

"It  further  appears  from  the  evidence  that  the  claimant 
owned  a  large  amount  of  real  and  personal  property  in  Cuba. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  property  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  engaged  in  a  very  large  business  as  factor  or 
commission  merchant  in  Cuba.  He  was  naturalized  in  New 
York  on  the  16th  February  1869. 

"The  testimony  of  Jos^  Garcia  Angarica  seems  to  me  to 
prove  that  in  no  sense  of  the  word  *  reside '  did  he  reside  five 
years  before  the  16th  February  1869  in  the  United  States,  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  during  that  period  he  resided  in  Cuba. 
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"  In  this  state  of  facts,  Mr.  Angarica,  on  the  16th  February 
1S69  applied  for  naturalization  to  the  superior  court  of  Kew 
York,  and  produced  as  a  witness  to  prove  his  residence  in  the 
United  States,  one  Palomino. 

^*'  The  statements  of  this  witness  to  the  court  are  in  law,  as 
regards  the  proceedings  of  naturalization,  to  be  treated  as  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Angarica.  They  were,  moreover,  made  in 
his  presence. 

"Palomino  swore  that  Mr.  Angarica  had  resided  in  the 
United  States  for  the  continuous  term  of  five  years  next  pre- 
ceding his  application. 

"  In  my  opinion  it  is  proved  that  Mr.  Angarica  practiced  a 
fraud  on  the  coart  by  intentional  and  dishonest  misrepresen- 
tation of  a  material  fact  in  the  proceedings  of  naturalization. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  decide  whether  Mr.  Angarica  had 
resided  in  Ifew  York  one  year  when  he  was  naturalized,  but  a 
fact  disclosed  by  the  record  should  be  mentioned  as  showing 
the  recklessness  of  statement  which  characterized  the  proceed- 
ings before  the  court. 

"Palomino  swore  that  Mr.  Angarica  resided  within  the 
State  of  New  York  one  year,  at  least,  immediately  preceding 
his  naturalization.  Mr.  Angarica  says:  ^I  don't  recollect 
where  T  was  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1868.  I  think  I  was 
between  Cardenas  and  Havana;  I  was  very  busy  in  that  time.' 

"  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  case  should  be  dismissed  for 
want  of  jurisdiction." 

Opinion  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  arbitrator  for  the  United  States,  coucnrred  in 
by  the  Marqnis  de  PoteBtad,  arbitrator  for  Spain;  case  of  Joseph  M, 
Mestre,  executor  of  Jo8^  Garcia  de  Angarica,  No.  17,  Span.  Com.  (1871), 
December  26, 1882. 

^<It  is  alleged  in  the  petition  that  the  claim- 
Case  of  Ciiado.     ants'  intestate,  Hamon  Fernandez  Griado  y 
Gomez,  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  by 
naturalization.    This  allegation  is  traversed  by  Spain,  and  evi- 
dence is  adduced  tending  to  show  that  the  naturalization  of 
Kamon  Fernandez  Criado  y  Gomez  was  obtained  by  fraud. 

"  It  has  been  agreed  by  the  arbitrators  in  this  commission, 
in  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  former  umpires  and  the 
views  expressed  by  two  Secretaries  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  that  fraud  practiced  on  the  court  in  obtaining  natural- 
ization renders  such  naturalization  invalid,  so  far  as  the  com- 
mission is  concerned.    I  am  therefore  called  ui)on  to  decide 
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whether  Bamon  Fernandez  Criado  y  Gomez  obtained  his  nat- 
uralization by  fraud. 

<^  The  fraud  which  renders  naturalization  invalid  must  con- 
sist in  intentioual  and  dishonest  misrepresentation  as  to  a 
material  fact  or  in  the  suppression  of  material  facts. 

^<In  my  opinion,  in  the  case  of  Jos(^  Garcia  Angarca,  I 
have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  material  facts  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  naturalization  are:  1st.  The  applicant's  residence 
in  the  United  States  for  the  continuous  term  of  five  years  next 
preceding  his  naturalization.  2nd.  His  residence  for  oue  year 
in  the  State  in  which  he  is  naturalized.  I  have  also  endeav- 
ored to  show  in  that  case  that  residence  in  a  place  means 
bodily  presence  there  for  the  greater  part  of  one's  time. 

^' Did  the  intestate  make  any  int^entional  and  dishonest  mis- 
representations to  the  court  which  naturalized  him  as  to  the 
facts  of  his  residence  during  the  five  years  preceding  his 
naturalization  ? 

^^  His  own  statement  is  as  follows :  He  was  born  in  the  Island 
of  Cuba,  a  Spanish  subject;  he  was  educated  in  the  United 
States,  where  he  resided  while  a  minor;  he  declared  on  the 
25th  of  October  1865  his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States;  after  attaining  his  majority  he  resided  a 
portion  of  his  time  in  the  United  States  for  many  years;  he 
was  naturalized  on  the  15th  of  April  1869;  he  came  to  the 
United  States  from  Cuba  in  February  1869;  for  the  period 
beginning  November  20,  1867,  to  February  1869  he  was  not 
in  the  United  States;  on  the  former  date  he  went  to  Cuba; 
between  1864  and  1869  he  had  no  dwelling  house  in  the  United 
States  and  paid  no  taxes  there;  during  his  absences  in  Cuba 
he  kept  a  room  at  the  St.  Julien  Hotel,  in  New  York;  from 
1863  to  1869,  while  in  Cuba,  he  lived  at  his  mother's  house; 
he  was  unmarried ;  he  owned  a  great  deal  of  property,  both 
real  and  personal,  in  Cuba;  Cuba  was  the  field  of  his  labors 
and  enterprises,  and  in  taking  refuge  in  the  United  States  he 
abandoned  property,  friends,  and  business. 

"  On  cross-examination,  he  could  not  remember  how  many 
weeks  he  spent  in  the  United  States  in  1864, 1865, 1867;  when 
he  came  there  he  spent  most  of  the  time  every  year — *  months.' 

"  Mr.  Criado  testified  that  during  the  year  1868  he  kept  a 
room  at  the  St.  Julien  Hotel,  in  New  York.  On  this  point  he 
is  completely  contradicted. 

''The  minutes  of  the  Cardenas  and  Jucaro  Eailroad  Company, 
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of  which  the  claimants'  intestate  was  a  director,  show  that  in 
the  574  months  which  elapsed  between  the  15th  April  1864,  at 
which  date  the  claimant's  alleged  residence  began,  and  Febra- 
ary  1869,  when  he  came  to  the  United  States,  he  attended 
meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  in  44  months.  In  two  other 
of  three  months  he  is  shown  to  have  been  in  the  United  States. 
In  two  months  there  were  no  meetings  of  the  board. 

"  The  Spanish  passport  books  show  passports  issued  to  him 
only  on  July  18, 1865,  and  August  2,  1867.  The  records  show 
that  he  returned  to  Cuba  under  the  former  on  October  25, 1865, 
and  under  the  latter  on  ^Tovember  26, 1867.  In  July  1868  he 
applied  for,  but  did  not  use,  a  passport. 

"  There  is  other  evidence  tending  to  show  that  between  the 
15th  April  1864  and  the  15th  April  1869  Mr.  Criado  was  for 
much  the  greater  part  of  that  period  not  only  bodily  in  Cuba, 
but  that  his  home,  affairs,  and  interests  were  all  there. 

'^  I  think  it  proved  that  in  the  five  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding his  naturalization  Mr.  Criado  did  not  reside  in  the 
United  States,  but  resided  in  Cuba. 

'^  The  facts  being  thus,  on  the  15th  April  1869  Mr.  Criado 
procured  a  witness  to  make  oath  in  the  court  of  common  pleas 
of  New  York  City  that  Mr.  Criado  had  resided  within  the 
United  States  for  the  continued  term  of  five  years,  at  least, 
immediately  preceding  his  application. 

•^^Itis  my  conclusion  that  Mr.  Criado  practiced  a  fraud  on 
the  court  which  naturalized  him  by  the  intentional  and  dis- 
honest misrepresentation  of  a  material  fact. 

"The  court  took  no  testimony  as  to  Mr.  Criado's  residence 
in  the  State  of  New  York  for  one  year. 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  case  should  be  dismissed  for 
want  of  jurisdiction.'' 

Opinion  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  arbitrator  for  the  United  States,  concarred  in 
by  the  Marquis  de  Potestad,  arbitrator  for  Spaiu ;  case  of  J.  I.  Rodriguez 
and  Randolph  Coyle,  administrators  of  liamon  Fernandez  Criado  y  Oomes, 
No.  29,  Span.  Com.  (1871),  December  26, 1882. 

<<The  injury  alleged  in  this  case  is  the  kiUing 
Case  of  Zenea.     by  Spanish  authorities  of  Juan  Clemen  teZenea, 

a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
"The  naturalization  of  Zenea  is  traversed  by  Spain. 
"The  evidence  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  a  record  of  the 
naturalization  of  Zenea  is  in  existence. 

"It  is  proved  that  Zenea  was  naturalized  before  he  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age.    His  naturalization  was  therefore  in 
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violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  evidence, 
however,  does  not  make  it  clear  that  Zenea  practiced  a  fraud 
upon  the  court,  and  we  therefore  do  not  feel  jastified  in  treat- 
ing his  naturalization  as  invalid." 

Opinion  of  the  Marquis  de  Potestad,  arbitrator  for  Spain,  concnrred  in 
by  Mr.  Lowndes,  arbitrator  for  the  United  States;  case  of  Louisa  M.  Zenea, 
administratrix  of  Juan  Clemenie  Zenea,  No.  136,  Span.  Com.  (1871),  De- 
cember 26, 1882. 

When  the  arbitrators,  in  the  case  above  stated,  say  that  it  is  ''doubtful 
whether  a  record  of  the  naturalization  of  Zenea  is  in  existence,''  they 
refer  to  the  fact  that  the  court  in  which  he  was  admitted  to  citizenship 
did  not  keep  full  reoords  of  the  proceedings  of  naturalization.  The  rules 
of  the  commission  required  each  claimant  to  show  ''the  time  and  place 
and  style  of  the  court"  before  which  his  "declaration  of  intention''  was 
made,  and  "the  time  and  the  place  and  the  style  of  the  court"  by  which 
his  "letters  of  naturalization  "  were  granted,  and  to  exhibit  with  his  memo- 
rial "authenticated  copies  of  both  these  acts."  These  requirements  seem 
at  first  to  have  been  considered  as  satisfied  by  the  production  of  authenti- 
cated copies  of  the  declaration  of  intention,  where  such  a  declaration  was 
necessary,  and  of  the  judgment  or  order  of  the  court  admitting  the  claim- 
ant to  citizenship.  Mr.  Lowndes  and  the  Marquis  de  Potestad,  however, 
required  a  copy  of  the  full  record  of  the  process  of  naturalization  to  be 
produced.  This  requirement  disclosed  the  fact,  which  has  ofteu  been 
remarked  upon  by  writers  on  the  subject,  that  the  practice  of  the  courts 
in  this  particular  is  not  uniform.  Not  only  do  the  forms  of  the  judgment 
of  naturalization  vary,  some  of  them  fully  and  explicitly  setting  forth  the 
material  facts  of  which  proof  was  exacted,  while  others  merely  recite  that 
the  applicant  "produced  such  evidence,  maae  such  declaration  andrenun- 
.  ciation,  and  took  such  oaths"  as  were  required  by  law;  but  some  of  the 
courts  keep  no  record  of  the  process  beyond  the  judgment  or  order  of 
admission.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  court  that  naturalized  Zenea ;  but 
the  judgment  or  order,  of  which  an  authenticated  copy  was  produced, 
itself  set  forth  the  material  facts  of  which  proof  was  required. 

Juan  C.  Zenea,  to  whom  the  above  case  relates,  was  a  native  of  Cuba. 
He  was  admitted  to  citizenship  at  New  Orleans  on  December  24,  1852, 
under  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  24, 1824  (4  Stats,  at  L.  69),  which  provides 
that  "any  alien,  being  *  *  *  a  minor,  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
who  shall  have  resided  in  the  United  States  three  years  next  preceding  his 
arrival  at  the  age  o/  twenty-one  years,  And  who  shall  have  continued  to  re- 
side therein  to  the  time  he  may  make  application  to  be  admitted  a  citizen 
thereof,  may,  after  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  after  ho  shall 
have  resided  five  years  within  the  United  States,  including  the  three  years  of 
his  minority,  be  admitted  a  citizen  of  the  United  States."  In  the  latter 
part  of  1870  Zenea  went  to  Cuba  under  a  safe-conduct  from  the  Spanish 
miuister  at  Washington,  professing  that  the  object  of  his  journey  was  to 
sound  the  heacl  of  the  insurrectionary  movement  in  the  island  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  capitulation  to  the  Spanish  Government.  About  the  Ist  of  Jan- 
uary 1871  he  was  arrested  by  the  military  authorities  near  Havana.  On 
the  strength  of  certain  papers  found  on  him  he  was  charged  with  violating 
and  making  a  treasonable  use  of  his  safe-conduct,  and  on  August  25,  after 
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conviction  of  treason  by  a  conrt-martial,  he  was  shot.  His  widow  claimed 
damages  from  Spaiu  for  his  execution.  The  advocate  for  Spain  denied 
his  American  citizenship^  in  respect  to  which  the  facts  were  as  follows: 

The  only  record  of  the  proceedings  by  which  Zenea  was  admitted  to  citi- 
zenship was  the  decree  of  naturalization .  There  was  no  record  of  the  testi- 
mony on  which  this  decree  was  based.  But  the  decree  itself  referred  to 
the  act  of  May  26, 1824,  as  the  statute  under  which  the  court  acted ;  and  it 
recited  that  Zenea  had  ''  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court''  that  he 
arrived  in  the  United  States  in  1846,  ''being  then  a  minor  under  eighteen 
years  of  age/'  and  that  he  had  likewise  proved  '^  on  the  oath  of  Bernard 
Carillo  and  Jos<5  B.  Valdes  "  that  he  had  **  resided  within  the  limits  *  »  • 
of  the  United  States  for  upward  of  ft ve  years  immediately  proceeding  the 
date  of  this  application."  It  is  obvious  that  the  allegation  made  and  sworn 
to  before  the  court  that  Zenea  was  in  1846  ''a  minor  under  eighteen  years 
of  age/'  was  intended  to  meet  the  statutory  requirement  that  he  should 
have  resided  in  the  United  States  ''  three  years  next  preceding  his  arrival 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years/'  and  that  it  conveyed  and  was  intended 
to  convey  the  representation  that  he  had  arrived  at  that  age — a  condition 
absolutely  essential  to  his  naturalization.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  the 
allegation  made  and  sworn  to  that  he  had  resided  for  five  years  in  the 
United  States  was  intended  to  meet  that  provision  of  the  statute  which 
says  that  the  minor  ''may  after  his  arrival  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
and  after  he  shall  have  resided  five  years  within  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  three  years  of  his  minority/'  be  admitted  to  citizenship.  On  the 
face  of  the  certificate,  therefore,  it  clearly  appeared  that  a  representation 
was  made  to  the  court  that  the  applicant  had  attained  his  majority,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  where  particular  recitals  are  lacking  the 
judgment  of  naturalization  necessarily  implies  that  the  applicant  averred 
and  presented  proof  of  compliance  with  the  several  conditions  prescribed 
by  law  for  admission  to  citizenship. 

On  December  6, 1853,  Zenea,  who  had  been  implicated  in  Lopez's  enter- 
prises against  Cuba,  was  sentenced  by  a  court-martial  at  Havana  to  be  exe- 
cuted for  treason.  At  that  time  he  was  absent  from  the  island.  In  1855  or 
1856  he  returned  to  Cuba,  and  resided  there,  as  he  alleged,  under  a  general 
amnesty,  till  1865,  when  he  went  to  New  York.  In  the  following  year  he 
made  a  journey  to  Mexico,  and  he  afterward  visited  other  countries  of 
Spanish  America,  thongh,  as  he  declared,  he  always  returned  to  New 
York,  which  he  regarded  as  his  domicil.  In  1869  he  spent  several  days  in 
Havana,  and  in  October  of  that  year  he  enlisted  at  New  York  as  a  private 
soldier  in  the  expedition  against  Cuba  which  set  out  from  that  port  in 
the  steamer  Lillian.  He  left  the  steamer,  however,  at  Nassau.  On  the  8th 
of  January  1871,  at  his  trial  before  the  court-martial  in  Cuba,  he  swore 
that  he  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age  and  domiciled  in  New  York.  He  did 
not  then  assert  his  American  citizenship,  because,  as  he  afterward  said,  he 
had  been  advised  not  to  do  so,  and  because  he  thought  that  his  safe-conduct 
wonld  protect  him.  If  he  was  thirty-eight  years  old  in  1871  he  was  nat- 
uralized at  the  age  of  nineteen.  A  cousin  who  had  charge  of  him  as  a 
child  declared  in  an  affidavit  presented  to  the  commission  at  Washington, 
that  in  1847  he  was  cloven  or  twelve  years  old,  which  would  have  made 
his  nge  at  naturalization  only  sixteen  or  seventeen  years.  In  the  preface  to 
a  collection  of  his  poems  published  in  New  York  in  1872  it  was  stated  that 
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ftt  the  time  of  his  execation  in  Angnst  1871  he  was  thirty-seven  years 
and  six  months  old;  that  he  was  bom  in  February  1834  at  Bayamo,  in 
Cnba,  and  that  ''he  stndied  and  lived  almost  always  in  the  city  of  Ha- 
vana." This  wonld  have  made  his  age  at  naturalization  seventeen  years. 
There  was  also  what  purported  to  be  a  baptismal  certificate,  dated  March 
29,  1832,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  he  was  baptized  on  that  day  as  ''a 
child  thirty-five  days  old."  This  would  have  made  him  twenty  years  and 
ten  months  old  at  the  time  of  his  naturalization.  The  advocate  for  the 
United  States,  besides  denying  the  sufficiency  of  these  proofe,  argued 
that  the  Judgment  of  naturalization  was  ''final;"  that  there  was  "no 
power  on  earth  "  that  could  "revoke  it  or  reverse  it  at  the  present  date;" 
that  the  arbitrator  for  the  United  States  was  only  "the  delegate  of  the' 
Secretary  of  State,"  who  possessed  no  such  power;  that  if  Zenea  was  not 
at  the  time  of  his  naturalization  twenty-one  years  of  age,  "  nobody  could 
help  it,"  and  that  the  commission  was  "not  a  court  of  appeal  Arom  the  de- 
cisions of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  admitting  aliens  to  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States." 

The  arbitrators,  as  has  been  seen,  held  that  it  was  "proved  that  Zenea 
was  naturalized  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,"  and  that  "  his 
naturalization  was  therefore  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States," 
but  that  the  evidence  did  "not  make  it  clear  that  Zenea  practiced  a  fraud 
upon  the  court." 

Without  intending  to  question  the  correctness  of  the  decisions  of  the 
arbitrators  in  the  cases  of  Angarica,  No.  17,  and  Criado,  No.  29,  it  may  be 
suggested  whether  the  facts  in  respect  to  naturalization  in  the  case  of 
Zenea  did  not  render  it  yet  more  clearly  obnoxious  to  the  rules  laid  down 
in  the  agreement  of  December  14,  1882,  under  which  those  cases  were  dis- 
missed. By  those  rules  the  fraud  that  vitiated  naturalization  was  defined 
to  eonsist  of  "intentional  and  dishonest  misrepresentation  or  suppression 
of  material  facts  by  the  party  obtaining  the  judgment."  Dififerent  views 
have  been  entertained  as  to  what  constitutes  "rcHidenoe"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  naturalization  laws,  but  the  requirement  that  the  appli- 
cant shall  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  does  not  admit  of 
construction ;  and  where  it  is  proved  that  the  applicant  obtained  natural- 
ization without  having  complied  with  that  condition,  that  fact  would  of 
itself  seem  to  create  a  strong  presumption  that  he  was  guilty  of  "  inten- 
tional and  dishonest  misrepresentation''  or  of  "suppression  of  material 
facts." 

The  claimant's  property  was  embargoed  by 
Case  of  OovuL  ^^^  Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba  in  February 
1870  and  released  in  March  1871.  It  appeared  that  he  was 
born  in  Cuba.  He  made  a  declaration  of  intention  to  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  Kew  York,  August  2, 1852. 
He  was  not  naturalized  till  August  12, 1867.  Prior  to  that 
time,  his  residence  was  in  Cuba,  where  his  property  was  also. 
It  seems  that  he  was  accustomed  in  the  summer  to  come  from 
Cuba  to  Saratoga,  or  some  other  summer  resort  in  the  United 
States.  His  home  was  in  Matanzas,  in  Cuba.  It  did  not  ap- 
pear that  he  had  ever  paid  an  income  tax  in  the  United  States. 
5627— Vol.  3 32 
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Mr.  Lowndes,  arbitrator  for  the  United  States,  while  reject- 
ing the  claim  on  the  ground  that  the  claimant  had  proved  no 
damage,  said  that,  although  the  evidence  threw  suspicion  on 
the  regularity  of  the  naturalization,  it  did  not  in  his  opinion 
'<  make  out  clearly  that  fraud  was  practiced  on  the  court; "  and, 
consequently,  he  thought  that  the  commission  had  jurisdiction 
of  the  claim,  though  he  held  that  it  should  be  dismissed,  as 
the  claimant  had  proved  no  damage. 

The  Marquis  de  Potestad,  while  also  holding  that  no  damage 
'  had  been  proved,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  case  should 
be  dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdiction.  It  was  therefore 
dismissed. 

Felix  Govin  y  Pinto,  administrator  of  Jo%i  Govin  y  Pinto,  No.  38,  Span. 
Com.  (1871),  December  26, 1882. 

<^The  claimant's  naturalization  as  a  citizen 
Case  of  Zaidivar.    ^^  ^^^  United  States  has  been  traversed  by 
Spain.    While  the  evidence  throws  suspicion  upon  the  regu- 
larity of  the  naturalization  proceedings,  we  do  not  think  it 
makes  out  clearly  a  case  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  claimant." 

Decision  of  the  Marquis  de  Potestad  and  Mr.  Lowndes,  arbitrators;  caae 
of  Miguel  Zaidivar,  No.  127,  Span.  Com.  (1871),  December  26,  1882. 

Zaidivar  was  naturalized  by  the  coart  of  common  ])leas  in  the  city  of 
New  York  on  Aagast  28,  1860.  His  declaration  of  intention  was  made 
June  18,  1857,  before  the  same  court.  By  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
by  which  he  was  naturalized,  it  appeared  that  he  produced  a  witness 
who  swore  that  he  had  ''resided  within  the  United  States  for  the  con- 
tinued term  of  fiye  years  at  least  next  preceding  the  present  time.''  In 
the  papers  before  the  commission^  Miguel  Fernandez,  a  commission  and 
shipping  merchant  in  New  York,  swore  that  he  had  known  Zaidivar  since 
1852,  that  he  knew  him  in  Puerto  Principe  in  1869,  and  that  he  knew 
he  was  an  American  citizen.  On  cross-examination  the  witness  stated, 
in  reply  to  the  question  when  Zaidivar  left  Puerto  Principe,  that  ha 
used  to  come  to  the  United  States  ''many  times  and  go  back  again," 
and  that  he  was  on  his  plantation  in  1869.  He  admitted  that  he  could  not 
say  whether  Zaidivar  resided  in  Cuba  or  in  the  United  States  from  1852  to 
1860,  though  he  said  he  supposed  that  Zaidivar  "  used  to  be  in  Puerto 
Principe  unless  he  was  traveling  some  place.''  He  saw  him  in  New  York 
in  1856  or  1857. 

The  only  knowledge  he  had  of  Zaldivar's  American  citizenship  was  that 
in  1856  or  1857  the  latter  showed  him  a  paper  stating  that  he  was  an 
American  citizen.  Another  witness,  who  also  lived  in  New  York,  said  that 
he  could  not  swear  that  Zaidivar  was  an  American  citizen,  but  that  every- 
one recognized  him  to  be  such.  Still  another  witness  for  the  claimant, 
named  Blakbone,  a  resident  of  New  York,  who  swore  that  he  knew  Zaidi- 
var was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  said  on  a  cross-examination  that  he 
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went  to  Puerto  Principe  in  1859,  and  that  knew  Zaldivar  '' almost  as  soon 
as  he  got  there ; ''  he  knew  him  ^*  anyway,  in  1864/'  When  he  first  knew  him, 
Zaldivar  was  living  at  Puerto  Principe,  had  a  house  there  and  his  family, 
and  he  would  call  it  his  home ;  Zaldivar  was  there  ''perhaps  half  his  time.'^ 
He  would  generally  come  to  New  York  in  the  summer  months,  when  he 
lived  in  Eighth  street  part  of  the  time,  and  lived  in  hotels  a  part  of  the 
time.  He  knew  Zaldivar  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  hecause  one 
day  on  his  plantation  in  Cuba,  Zaldivar  showed  him  his  papers ;  he  could 
not  remember  the  date.  The  way  Zaldivar  came  to  show  his  papers  was, 
that  he  and  the  witnesses  were  jesting  with  each  other  about  their  nation- 
ality, when  Zaldivar  declared  himself  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
upon  which  they  laughed  at  him.  The  witness  also  said  that  Zaldivar 
had  two  houses  in  Cuba,  one  a  summer  residence  and  the  other  a  winter 
residence.  When  asked  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  his  former  state- 
ment that  Zaldivar  was  in  the  United  States  in  the  summer  time,  he  said 
that  Zaldivar's  family  occupied  the  house  in  the  country  during  the  sum- 
mer. For  the  defense,  several  witnesses  in  Cuba  were  asked  whether,  in 
1869  or  1870,  Zaldivar  declared  himself  to  be  an  American  citizen,  or  spoke 
as  if  he  were  one,  or  whether  he  spoke  as  a  Spaniard  and  a  Cuban,  and 
opposed  the  Government  of  Spain.  The  first  witness  knew  nothing  about 
it.  The  second  and  third  knew  nothing  about  it.  The  fourth  knew  nothing 
about  Zaldivar's  having  declared  himself  to  be  an  American  citizen.  As  to 
expressing  himself  as  a  Spaniard  and  a  Cuban,  Zaldivar  spoke  to  him  at 
dififerent  times  and  was  favorable  to  Spain.  The  fifth  witness  knew  noth- 
ing about  it,  likewise  the  sixth  and  the  seventh.  The  eighth  did  not  know 
whether  Zaldivar  had  declared  his  citizenship,  but  for  some  time  he  had 
'  *  known  "  that  Zaldivar  was  an  American  citizen.  The  last  witness  several 
times  heard  Zaldivar  say  that  he  was  an  American  citizen,  but  he  always 
saw  him  with  his  family  in  his  house  in  Cuba.  In  defense  of  the  claimant's 
citizenship,  the  advocate  for  the  United  States  took  the  usual  ground  that 
the  judgment  of  naturalization  closed  all  inquiry,  was  complete  evidence 
of  its  own  validity,  and  could  not  be  attacked  collaterally  by  any  evidence 
whatever. 

On  the  26th  of  December  1882,  the  day  on 
Stotwwmt^ttieMar-^jj.^j^  ^^^  ^^^  foregoing  cases  (Angarica,  No. 
aus  e  0  ^^^  Oriado,  No.  29;  Zenea,  No.  136;  Govin  y 

Pinto,  No.  38,  and  Zaldivar,  No.  127)  were  decided  by  the  arbi- 
trators, the  Marquis  de  Potestad,  with  reference  to  certain 
cases  then  pending  before  the  umpire,  as  well  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rules  of  decision  announced  by  the  arbitrators 
on  the  14th  of  the  month,  made  the  following  statement: 

*'No.  9.    Felix  Govin  y  Pinto  v.  Spain. 

"No.  45.    Cristobal  Madan  v.  Spain. 

"No.  48.    Antonio  Mora  v,  Spain. 

"No.  49.    Mrs.  Mora  v.  Spain. 

"No.  69.    John  0.  Eozas  v,  Spain. 

"No.  73.    Bamon  DeRivas  y  Lamar  v.  Spain. 

"No.  116.    M.  A.  Montejo  t?.  Spain. 
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"Although  opinions  on  citizenship  in  these  cases  have  already 
been  entered,  I  deem  it  advisable,  in  view  of  the  rales  recently 
promulgated  by  my  colleague  and  myself,  to  explain  my  mode 
of  reasoning  on  the  subject,  in  conformity  with  said  rules. 

"And  first  of  all  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  method  now 
adopted  does  not  differ  in  any  essential  point,  in  fact  not  at 
all,  80  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  recognition  of  a  certificate  of 
naturalization,  from  that  which  has  been  applied  in  this  com- 
mission from  its  origin  to  the  present  time.  The  only  innova- 
tion is,  that  whilst  heretofore  there  seems  to  have  been  at 
times  some  confusion  and  misunderstanding  that  very  much 
embarrassed  the  decisions  of  cases,  it  apx)eared  best,  in  order 
to  remove  those  obstacles,  that  a  definite  understanding  should 
be  had  on  specified  points. 

"The  contention  on  the  part^of  Spain,  briefly  stated,  has 
been,  and  is,  that  the  mere  possession  of  a  certificate,  even  if 
granted  by  a  competent  court,  was  not  conclusive  proof  of 
citizenship. 

"The  rules  now  express  that  a  certificate  of  naturalization 
shall  only  be  considered  prima  facie  evidence  of  citizenship. 
And  being  only  prima  faeie  evidence  it  follows  that  it  is  subject 
and  liable  to  investigation  relating  to  such  circumstances  as 
would,  if  well  established,  impeach  and  annul  its  force  and  valid- 
ity, at  least  in  so  far  as  the  objects  of  this  commission  would 
be  concerned. 

"  The  rules  provide,  therefore,  that  a  certificate  of  naturaliza- 
tion may  be  impeached  by  showing  *that  the  court  which 
granted  the  judgment  of  naturalization  was  without  jurisdic- 
tion,'or  by  showing  <in  conformity  with  the  adjudication  of 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  on  similar  matters  that  fraud, 
consisting  of  intentional  and  dishonest  misrepresentation  or 
suppression  of  material  facts  by  the  party  obtaining  the  judg- 
ment was  practiced  upon  it  (the  court),  or  that  the  naturaliza- 
tion was  granted  in  violation  of  a  treaty  stipulation  or  of  a  rule 
of  international  law.' 

"The  fraud  must  be  intentional.  This  is  a  universal  prin- 
ciple used  in  the  scrutiny  of  every  crime  or  offense;  it  is  what 
properly  constitutes  the  punishable  element  in  criminal 
proceedings. 

"The  inquiry  then  arises,  How  is  the  fraudulent  intention  to 
be  proved?  It  certainly  can  not  be  from  any  assumption  a 
priori.  No  one  can  fathom  what  passed  in  a  human. mind 
anteriorly  to  an  act  performed;  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  outward 
circumstances  relating  to  that  act  that  conclusions  in  that 
respect  can  possibly  be  reached  and  a  legal  presumption 
derived. 

"In  order,  for  instance,  to  prove  domicil  or  residence,  there 
are  rules  established  and  accepted  both  as  manifesting  the 
intent  and  qualifying  the  acts  expressive  of  that  intent. 

"It  is  the  same  when  the  question  to  be  determined  is, 
whether  by  a  subsequent  residence  in  the  country  of  origin, 
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after  obtaining  natnralization  in  a  foreign  coantry,  the  new 
nationality  has  not  been  abandoned  and  the  old  one  resumed. 

<<And  so  in  this  commission,  in  order  to  decide  contbrmably 
to  the  rales  adopted  by  the  arbitrators,  whether  or  no  fraud 
has  been  practiced  on  a  coart  granting  naturalization^  the 
inquiry  would  address  itself  to  ascertaining  if  the  party  seek- 
ing naturalization  misled  the  court  by  false  allegations  or 
suppressions  of  essential  facts  in  the  matter  of  residence,  and 
if  the  testimony  in  the  case  should  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  court  had  been  so  misled,  the  presumption  would  be  legiti- 
mate that  the  false  allegiations  and  the  suppressions  had  been 
intentionally  made  for  a  dishonest  purpose. 

'^Tlie  weight  to  be  given  to  evidence  in  naturalization  cases 
must  necessarily,  like  that  which  obtains  in  most  matters 
controlled  by  evidence,  depend  on  individual  appreciation,  but 
although  the  exact  measure  and  proportion  can  not  be  expressed 
by  any  formula,  I  hold,  nevertheless,  that  the  following  points 
have  been  conclusively  established : 

'*1.  That  a  certificate  of  naturalization  is  oulj  prima  facie 
proof  of  the  allegiations  of  citizenship. 

^<2.  Such  a  certificate  not  being  conclusive,  it  is  liable  to 
investigation  with  reference  to  certain  facts  showing  want  of 
jurisdiction  or  fraud. 

'•3.  Those  facts  are  such  as  may  show  in  the  matter  of  resi- 
dence that  the  parties  seeking  naturalization  have  misled  the 
court  that  granted  the  judgment. 

^^  4.  And  if  it  shall  appear  from  the  testimony  that  any  claim- 
ant did  not  in  fact  reside  the  required  time,  and  that  no  honest 
mind  could  have  concluded  that  he  did,  then  the  presumption 
must  be  that  the  court  was  deceived  and  that  the  misrepre- 
sentations or  concealment  w  ere  willful  and  dishonest.    •    •    • 

''It  is  in  accordance  with  these  principles  that  the  arbitra- 
tors have  dismissed  the  cases  of  Jos^  Garcia  de  Angarica,  No. 
17,  and  Ramon  Fernandez  Oriado  y  Gomez,  No.  29,  and  I  now 
proceed  to  review  the  cases  which  are  before  the  umpire. 

*' Felix  Govin  y  Pinto,  the  claimant  in  No.  9,  was  bom  in 
Cuba,  and  resided  in  Matanzas  all  his  life  up  to  the  year  1869. 

"It  is  abundantly  proved  that  for  ten  or  twenty  years  before 
1868  he  was  a  lawyer  in  active  practice  permanently  settled 
there,  and,  moreover,  as  the  practice  of  law  was  not  possible 
without  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  of 
Spain,  this  fact  alone,  without  considering  any  other  in  the 
case,  would  destroy  his  allegation  of  citizenship  elsewhere. 

"There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  '  removed'  to  the  United 
States  until  1869.  He  was  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  in- 
surrection when  he  left  Cuba,  and  it  is  proved  by  the  books  of 
the  Cuban  Junta  that  he  made  large  contributions  to  aid  the 
insurrection  after  he  got  to  New  York. 

"These  being  the  facts,  this  man  pretends  to  have  been 
natui*alized  in  New  York  on  the  10th  day  of  July  1868.  It  is 
clear,  then,  first,  that  the  court  was  forbidden  to  naturalize 
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Govin,  because  he  had  not  resided  in  the  United  States  for 
five  years  immediately  preceding  his  naturalization  as  required 
by  the  act  of  1813.  Second,  that  frauds,  consisting  of  inter- 
national and  dishonest  misrepresentations  or  suppressions  of 
material  facts  by  Govin,  were  practiced  upon  the  court.  Cer- 
tainly Govin  knew  all  the  facts  which  I  have  recited,  and  he 
intentionally  and  dishonestly  made,  or  procured  to  be  made, 
both  misrepresentations  and  suppressions  of  material  facts. 
It  matters  not  whether  his  witness  did  or  did  not  know  these 
facts.  If  he  did  know  them  he  was  Govin's  witness,  and  he 
willfully  misrepresented  and  suppressed  material  facts.  If 
he  did  not  know  them  Govin  did,  and  suffered  him  to  swear 
falsely. 

<^  Cristobal  Madan,  Ko.  45,  was  born  a  Spanish  subject  on 
July  7, 1807.  He  first  came  to  the  United  States  in  the  year 
1818  at  eleven  years  of  age.  He  returned  to  Cuba  in  the  year 
1824,  and  did  not  again  return  to  the  United  States  until  1844. 
He  swears  that  from  that  time  to  1849  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  every  summer  and  sometimes  spent  winters 
there.  From  1849  to  1851  he  was  in  the  United  States.  He 
had  never  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  until  the  day  he  was  naturalized,  June  27, 1850. 
In  the  year  1850  no  court  of  the  United  States  was  authorized 
to  naturalize  anybody  who  had  not  made  a  declaration  of  inten- 
tion two  years  previous  unless  he  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the 
minor  act  of  1824. 

"  The  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  southern 
district  of  New  York  was  not  authorized  to  naturalize  Cris- 
tobal Madan. 

"  In  addition  to  this  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Madan  prac- 
ticed a  fraud  upon  the  court  by  intentionally  and  dishonestly 
making  or  procuring  to  be  made  misrepresentations  and  sup- 
pressions of  material  facts  in  regard  to  his  residence. 

"I  have  discussed  this  case  very  fully  in  my  opinion  dated 
November  15, 1881,  and  it  fully  appears  in  the  case  that  this 
claimant  had  the  strongest  motive  to  commit  a  fraud. 

^^  Antonio  M.  Mora,  No.  48,  wa«  born  in  Cuba,  a  Spanish  sub- 
ject. He  declared  his  intention  to  become  an  American  citizen 
in  1853,  but  left  the  United  States  some  time  previous  to  1859 
without  having  completed  his  naturalization.  From  1859  to 
1809  Mora  appears  to  have  been  permanently  in  Cuba  acting 
as  the  business  manager  of  the  large  and  heavily  encumbered 
estates  belonging  to  his  brothers  and  sisters.  The  evidence, 
especially  that  of  Navarro,  makes  it  quite  clear  to  my  mind 
that  from  18(>4  to  1809,  certainly,  he  resided  in  Cuba  and  not 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  answers  of  the  claimant  to  inter- 
rogatories dispel  any  vestige  of  doubt.  He  shows  a  continual 
desire  to  misrepresent  and  suppress  every  material  fact  with 
regard  to  his  residence. 

*'Ten  days  before  the  naturalization  of  this  claimant  an 
embargo  was  laid  upon  his  property,  which  fact,  I  think,  dis- 
poses of  his  claim;  but  I  mention  it  again  here  as  showing  a 
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motive  to  commit  a  fraud  upon  the  court.  I  think  it  clearly 
appears  that  the  court  had  no  authority  to  naturalize  Mora  in 
1869,  and  that  he  committed  a  fraud  upon  the  court  by  inten- 
tionally and  dishonestly  making,  or  procuring  to  be  made, 
misrepresentations  and  suppressions  of  material  facts. 

''  Mrs.  Mora,  No.  49,  only  claims  American  citizenship  by  rea- 
son of  her  husband's  naturalization,  and  her  American  charac- 
ter must  fall  with  his. 

*^  John  C.  Bozas,  No.  69,  presents  no  declaration  of  intention, 
and  his  certificate  of  naturalization,  which  is  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  his  naturalization,  is  proved  by  his  own  witnesses  to 
be  utterly  false  in  all  its  recitals.  It  recites  that  proof  was 
made  that  John  G.  Bozas  had  resided  five  years  within  the 
United  States.  Bozas  and  his  witnesses  show  before  this  com- 
mission that  he  did  [not]  in  fact  reside  five  years  in  the  United 
States  before  his  naturalization,  and  they  also  swore  that  no 
such  proof  was  made  to  the  court. 

"Bozas  shows  that  his  service  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  entitles  him  to  naturalization,  but  there  is  no  proof  that 
this  naturalization  was  ever  granted  to  him,  and  the  attempt 
of  an  interested  party  to  supply  the  place  of  record  evidence 
by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  must,  it  seems  to  me,  be  inad- 
missible in  any  tribunal. 

"Bamon  de  Bivas  y  Lamar,  No.  73, 1  must  now  hold  to  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  I  have  therefore  retracted  my 
opinion  upon  that,  single  point  in  the  case. 

"M.  A.  Montejo,  No.  116, 1  consider  to  be  now  concluded  by 
the  report  of  the  American  consul,  filed  by  the  claimant,  with 
other  papers,  in  1875  or  1876,  on  the  subject  of  his  residence  in 
Cuba  and  the  frauduleot  character  of  his  naturalization.  If 
this  case  is  not  within  the  letter  of  the  agreement  which  my 
colleague  and  I  have  lately  arrived  at,  it  is  certainly  within  its 
spirit,  and  I  can  not  make  an  exception  in  iiavor  of  such 
claimant. 

"Besides,  I  consider  that  his  own  answers  to  interrogatories 
show  that  he  made  intentional  and  dishonest  misrepresenta- 
tions of  material  facts  in  his  oath  before  the  court,  and  that  his 
naturalization  was  procured  by  fraud." 

In  the  cases  of  Govin  y  Pinto,  No.  9  5  Madan, 
^^^^^J^^>  No.  46;  Mora,  No.  48;  Bozas,  No.  69,  and 
Montejo,  No.  115,  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
statement  of  the  Marquis  de  Potestad,  decisions  were  rendered 
by  the  umpire,  Count  Lewenhaupt.  In  the  case  of  Govin  y 
Pinto,  No.  9,  the  claimant  demanded  damages  from  Spain  for 
the  embargo  of  his  property  in  Cuba,  under  an  order  of  January 
31, 1870.  On  August  4, 1879,  the  Marquis  de  Potestad,  arbi- 
trator for  Spain,  read  the  following  opinion: 

"The  claimant  alleges  that  he  declared  his  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  on  the  2d  day  of  April 
1859,  and  was  naturalized  on  the  10th  day  of  July  1868. 
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'^  The  evidence  proves  beyond  doabt  that  daring  the  entire 
five  years  preceding  his  nataralization,  and  inde^  for  thrice 
that  length  of  time,  the  claimant  was  a  lawyer  engaged  in  the 
active  practice  of  his  profession  in  Matanzas,  Cnba,  and  lived 
there  with  his  family  in  his  own  house.  This  proof  is  made  by 
lawyers  who  practiced  in  the  same  place,  by  the  judges  before 
whom  he  practiced,  and  by  other  persons  connected  with  him 
in  business. 

^'  It  is  also  proved  by  official  records,  authenticated  by  the 
claimant's  own  signature,  that  within  the  five  years  preceding 
his  naturalization  the  claimant  assisted  at  elections  where 
only  residents  of  Matanzas  could  vote,  and  was  a  candidate 
for  offices  for  which  only  residents  were  eligible,  and  was  on 
one  occasion  elected. 

^<It  also  appears  that  the  American  consul  at  Matanzas,  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry  of  the  State  Department,  reported,  under 
date  of  May  20, 1870,  <that  Mr.  Govin  y  Pinto  is  a  resident  of 
Matanzas,  and  has  resided  there  all  his  life  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1869.' 

<<It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  evident  that  the  claimant  pro- 
cured the  certificate  of  naturalization  which  has  been  exhib- 
ited here  in  violation  of  the  statute  of  the  United  States  of 
March  3, 1813,  which  prohibits  the  naturalization  of  any  alien 
who  shall  not  have  resided  within  the  United  States  for  the 
continuous  period  of  five  years  next  preceding  his  admission 
to  be  a  citizen,  and  that  he  has  in  so  doing  committed  a  fraud 
upon  the  United  States. 

^^It  is  manifest,  also,  that  for  a  Spanish  subject  residing 
within  the  Spanish  dominions  to  procure  a  certificate  purport- 
ing to  make  him  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  a  fraud  ui>on 
Spain,  as  well  as  upon  the  United  States,  and  the  certificate 
is  wholly  inoperative  to  entitle  the  holder  to  the  benefits  se- 
cured by  the  treaty  between  the  two  nations  to  the  citizen  of 
the  latter. 

<<I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  claimant  is  not  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the 
convention  of  February  1871."    •    •    » 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Segar,  the  arbitrator  for  the  United 
States,  said : 

"On  the  31st  of  January  1870  the  governor-general  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba  issued  an  order  causing  an  embargo  to  be 
placed  upon  the  property  of  Felix  Govin  y  Pinto,  an  American 
citizen,  then  residing  in  New  York,  in  his  own  house,  No.  54 
West  Thirty-seventh  street. 

"  In  consequence  of  this  order,  the  local  governor  of  Havana 
issued  another  one  on  the  4th  of  February,  by  which  he  took 
possession  of  all  the  estate  of  Felix  Govin  y  Pinto,  and  forbade 
all  persons,  under  penalty  of  being  tried  as  traitors  before  a 
court-martial,  to  pay  him  any  debt,  or  bring  or  conceal  any 
property  belonging  to  him. 
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<<  This  order,  whose  text  has  been  printed  in  Spanish  and  in 
English,  contains  the  statement  that  Govin  y  Pinto  at  that 
time  did  not  reside  in  Cuba.  The  Spanish  text  reads  that  he 
was  then  a  resident  en  el  extrangero.  (See  evidence,  pages  25 
and  26.)  Felix  Govin  y  Pinto  had  been  admitted  to  be  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  on  the  10th  of  July  1868,  and  the 
record  of  his  naturalization  before  the  court  of  common  pleas 
for  the  city  of  New  York  has  been  appended  to  his  memorial. 

<<  The  estates  having  been  seized  by  a  process  of  embargo, 
against  the  provisions  of  Article  YII.  of  the  treaty  of  1795, 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  made  the  proper  representations  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  in  November  1873 
an  order  of  the  council  of  ministers  at  Madrid,  to  the  governor- 
general  of  Cuba,  recognizing  the  American  citizenship  of  Felix 
Govin  y  Pinto,  and  causing  his  property  to  be  restored  to  him. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  this  order  the  governor-general  issued  the 
following  decree: 

Havana,  November  14^  1873. 

'^  <  Ux>on  examination  of  the  papers  in  the  case  of  Felix  Govin 
y  Pinto  for  treason : 

"^Eesulting  that  the  property  of  the  said  Felix  Govin  y 
Pinto  was  embargoed  merely  on  suspicion  that  he  was  working 
abroad  iu  favor  of  the  insurrection,  in  union  with  his  brother, 
Jos6  Govin  y  Pinto,  the  property  of  whom  has  been  already 
released : 

<<^  Considering  that  the  representation  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  asking  for  the  release  of  the  property  of 
Felix  Govin  y  Pinto,  was  favorably  attended  to  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  republic,  as  confidentially  communicated  to  this 
office  by  the  department  of  colonial  affairs,  it  is  thereupon 
ordered  by  his  excellency  the  governor-general^  that  the  em- 
bargo placed  upon  the  property  of  Felix  Govm  y  Pinto  be 
released,  and  that  the  said  property  be  restored  and  returned 
to  him,  or  to  his  lawful  attorney.  The  said  Govin  y  Pinto  and 
his  family  are  further  authorized  hereby  to  return  to  this  island 
if  they  so  choose.' 

^'The  preceding  decree  was  carried  into  effect,  as  far  as  the 
release  of  the  estates  was  concerned,  on  the  20th  of  January 
1874.    •    *    * 

^'Tbe  question  raised  alone  is  respecting  the  citizenship  of 
Felix  Govin  y  Pinto,  the  advocate  of  Spain  denying,  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  even  that  of  Spain  in- 
sisting upon  and  conceding,  respectively,  that  he  is  such  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

"But,  in  the  first  place,  the  evidence  upon  which  the  advo- 
cate of  Spain  bases  his  attempt  to  go  behind  the  records  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  city  of  New  York,  is  one,  in 
my  opinion,  which  can  not  be  considered  here,  and  which 
ought  to  be  stricken  from  the  record.  My  opinion  upon  this 
point  was  filed  on  the  13th  of  May,  and  to  it  I  refer. 
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<<Iu  the  second  place,  it  seems  to  me  very  strange  that  while 
the  houses  aud  farms  were  released  because  of  the  American 
citizenship  of  their  proprietor,  the  rents  and  yielditigs  of  the 
same  houses  aud  farms  should  be  retained,  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  not  such  a  citizenship.  Scarcely  can  I  believe  that 
the  Spanish  Government  would  support  its  advocate  in  an 
undertaking  of  this  kind. 

''The  discussion,  however,  seems  to  be  needless  in  this 
case.  It  is  fully  covered  by  the  decision  given  by  the  umpire 
in  the  Fernando  Dominguez  case,  and  admits  of  no  contro- 
versy.   •    •    •  >' 

The  umpire  held  that  the  claimant  had  '^  a  right  to  appear 
before  the  commission  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  under 
the  agreement  of  December  14, 1882.'^ 

Count  Lewenhaupt,  case  of  Govin  y  PiniOj  No.  9,  Span.  Com.  (1871). 
February  22, 18S3. 

The  claimant,  born  in  Ouba  in  1807,  and  nat- 
Owe  of  <^«^^   uralized  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  on 

jfuflim,  Ho.  45. 

June  27, 1850,  demanded  damages  for  the  em- 
bargo of  his  property  in  Cuba  in  1809.  The  rules  of  the  com- 
mission required  that,  where  the  claimant  was  a  naturalized 
citizen,  authenticated  copies  of  his  declaration  of  intention  and 
of  the  record  of  his  naturalization  should  be  exhibited  with  his 
memorial.  The  claimant,  instead  of  exhibiting  such  copies^ 
filed  a  certificate  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  in  which  he 
was  naturalized,  stating  that  he  was  duly  admitted  to  citizen- 
ship on  the  (lay  above  mentioned.  Such  a  certificate  has  been 
held  to  be  insufficient  to  prove  naturalization.^  Kearly  three 
years  after  the  filing  of  his  memorial  the  claimant  filed  an 
amended  memorial,  with  which  he  exhibited  an  authenticated 
copy  of  a  declaration  of  intention  made  by  him  on  June  27, 
1850,  the  day  of  his  naturalization.  Subsequently,  when  an 
authenticated  copy  of  the  whole  process  of  naturalization  was 
brought  before  the  commission,  it  was  found  that  the  declara- 
tion of  intention  was  in  reality  made  on  the  same  day  as  that 
on  which  the  naturalization  was  effected. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  1802  required  the  declaration  of  in- 
tention to  be  made  at  least  three  years  prior  to  naturalization. 
The  only  statute  that  permitted  such  declaration  to  be  made 
at  the  time  of  the  admission  to  citizenship  was  the  act  of  May 
26, 1824,  which  applied  only  to  persons  who  had  resided  in  the 
United  States  as  minors  during  the  three  years  next  preceding 
their  majority.    The  record  of  naturalization  recited  that  the 


^  Miller  y.  Jieinharf,  IS  (;a.  239. 
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claimant  had  "resided  within  the  United  States  of  America 
five  years  at  least,  and  within  the  State  of  New  York  one  year 
at  least.^  It  also  recited  that  he  "prod need  to  the  court  sat- 
isfactory proof  that  he  arrived  in  the  United  States  before  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  18  year%P  The  inference  sought  to  be 
made  from  this  recital,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
permitted  to  make  his  declaration  of  intention  on  the  day  on 
which  he  was  naturalized,  was  that  he  gained  admission  to 
citizenship  u'nder  the  act  of  1824. 

It  appeared  that  the  claimant  first  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1818,  when  he  was  11  years  old ;  that  he  returned  to  Ouba 
in  1824,  at  the  age  of  17,  and  did  not  again  visit  the  United 
States  till  1844,  when  he  was  37  years  of  age.  He  swore  that 
from  1844  to  1849  he  was  in  the  United  States  every  year  from 
June  to  October,  and  that  he  "sometimes  spent  winters  there;" 
and  that  from  January  1, 1849,  to  the  date  of  his  naturaliza- 
tion, he  was  not  in  Cuba.  The  arbitrator  for  Spain,  in  an  opin- 
ion delivered  November  15,  1881,  pointed  out  that  it  was 
essential  to  the  validity  of  the  claimant's  naturalization  un- 
der the  act  of  1824  that  he  should  have  resided  in  the  United 
States  at  least  from  1825  to  1828,  the  three  years  preceding  his 
majority,  and  that  unless  he  was  admitted  to  citizenship  under 
that  act  his  naturalization  was  invalid,  as  he  had  not  made  a 
prior  declaration  of  intention,  as  required  by  law.  The  arbi- 
trator for  Spain  therefore  held  that  the  naturalization  of  the 
claimant  must  have  been  fraudulently  obtained  by  the  sup- 
pression of  material  facts,  and  that  he  should  not  be  permitted 
to  appear  as  an  American  citizen. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  arbitrator  for  the  United  States  main- 
tained that  "the  court  required  all  that  the  statutes  and  the 
act  of  Congress  require  in  entering  up  its  judgment  in*  the 
case;"  that  the  certificate  alleged  that  the  statutes  had  been 
complied  with,  and  that  this  was  sufficient.^    The  umpire  said : 

"It  is  contended  by  Spain  that  in  the  year  1850  no  court 
of  the  United  States  was  authorized  to  naturalize  anybody 
who  had  not  made  a  declaration  of  intention  two  years  previ- 
ously, unless  he  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  minor  act  of 
1824;  that  the  court  was  not  authorized  to  naturalize  him 
under  said  act,  because  he  had  not  fulfilled  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed in  the  act  by  having  resided  in  the  United  States  during 
the  three  years  next  preceding  his  arrival  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  by  having  continued  to  reside  there  until  the 
naturalization;  that  it  is  impossible  to  assume  that  the  judge 

^BXarke  v.  Insurance  Co,,  7  C ranch,  420 ;  Campbell  v.  Gordon,  6  Crancb,  176. 
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tboagbt  that  these  conditions  were  not  required ;  that  it  is  also 
impossible  to  assume  that  the  judge  willfully  violated  the  law, 
and  that  in  consequence  the  claimant  must  be  held  to  have 
practiced  a  fraud  upon  the  court  by  intentional  suppression  of 
the  material  facts  that  he  was  not  in  the  United  States  between 
1825  and  1828,  and  that  his  residence  had  been  interrupted  by 
an  absence  of  about  twenty  years. 

"The  advocate  of  the  United  States  says: 

"*The  fact  is  that  the  Spanish  hypothesis  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  evidence  is  founded  upon  still  another  hypothesis,  and 
thus  an  attempt  is  made  to  prove  a  fraud  by  a  i^uccession  of 
hypotheses,  instead  of  evidence.  The  fandamental  hyi)oth- 
esis  is  that  Judge  Betts  in  his  administration  of  the  law  gave 
the  same  construction  and  effect  to  the  statute  that  strikes  the 
mind  of  the  advocate  of  Spain  as  proper.  There  is  nothing 
to  show  that  he  did,  and  the  probability  may  be  said  to  be 
that  he  did  not,  for  we  suppose  that,  so  far  as  the  construction 
of  the  act  of  1824  is  concerned,  the  general  view  of  the  courts 
has  been  that  the  act  required  only  that  the  applicant  shall  have 
resided  in  the  United  States  at  least  five  years,  three  of  them 
prior  to  his  becoming  of  age,  or  during  his  minority,  and  did 
not  require  a  residence  in  the  United  States  from  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  twenty -one,  and  from  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  the 
time  of  the  admission  to  citizenship.' 

"The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  record  concerning  the  claim- 
ant's naturalization : 

" « At  a  stated  term  of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  held  in  and  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York, 
at  the  city  hall  of  the  city  of  New  York,  on  Thursday  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fifty. 

"*  Present  the  Honorable  Samuel  R.  Betts,  district  judge. 

"*  The  court  was  opened  by  proclamation. 

"  ^Cristobal  Madan,  at  present  of  the  city  of  New  York,  gen- 
tleman, came  into  court  and  applied  to  be  admittiCd  to  become 
a  citizen  of  the  Uuit<?d  States  of  America,  pursuant  to  the  di- 
rections of  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  U  nited  States  of  America, 
entitled  ^*An  act  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization, 
and  to  repeal  the  acts  heretofore  passed  on  that  subject,"  ap- 
proved 14th  April  1802;  and  to  the  directions  of  the  acts  of 
the  said  Congress  subsequently  passed  on  that  subject. 

"'And  the  said  Cristobal  Madan  thereupon  produced  to  the 
court  satisfactory  proof  that  he  arrived  in  the  United  States 
before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

<'<  And  the  said  Cristobal  Madan  thereupon  also  produced 
to  the  said  court  a  certificate  of  the  declaration  of  intention,  in 
due  form  of  law,  which  certificate  is  in  the  words  and  figures 
following,  to  wit: 

"  *  United  States  district  court 

"  <  For  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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"'Southern  District  op  New  York,  ss: 

" '  I,  GriBtobal  Madan,  do  declare  on  oath  that  it  is  bona  Me 
my  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  Uniteii  States,  and  to 
renounce  forever  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign 
power,  potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty  whatever,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  of  whom  I  am  now  a  subject. 

"'Crist.  Madan. 

"  <  Sworn  in  open  court  this  27th  day  of  June  1850. 

" '  Geo.  W.  Morton, 
" '  D'y  Clerk  of  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

" '  And  the  said  Oristobal  Madan  thereupon  also  produced 
to  the  said  court  satisfactory  proof  that  he  has  resided  within 
the  United  States  of  America  five  years  at  least,  and  within 
the  State  of  l^ew  York  one  year  at  least,  during  which  time 
he  has  behaved  as  a  man  of  good  moral  character,  attached  to 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and  happiness 
of  the  same;  and  the  said  Cristobal  Madan  having  also  made 
such  declaration  and  renunciation  as  are  by  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress required. 

"  *  Whereupon  it  is  considered  by  the  court  that  the  said 
Cristobal  Madan  be  admitted,  and  he  is  accordingly  admitted, 
by  the  said  court  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America.' 

^^  In  the  opinion  of  the  umpire  this  record  of  naturalization 
is  prima  facie  proof  under  the  agreement  of  December  14, 1882, 
and  Spain  has  no  right  to  traverse  this  proof.  I'he  principal 
charge  made  is  that  the  claimant  deceived  the  judge  by  an 
intentional  suppression  of  truth,  with  regard  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  not  in  the  United  States  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to 
twenty-one.  The  first  point  to  be  decided  is  whether  it  can  be 
assumed  that  the  judge  thought  that  the  fact  was  material^ 
because  otherwise  no  fraud  can  be  charged.  With  regard  to 
this  question,  the  umpire  is  of  opinion  that,  by  the  agreement 
the  arbitrators  have  expressly  concurred  in  the  principle  that 
the  commission  has  no  power  to  question  the  proceedings 
antecedent  to  the  judgment  of  naturalization.  The  only  power 
conferred  upon  the  umpire  by  the  agreement  with  regard  to 
the  present  question,  is  to  decide  which  facts  among  those 
stated  before  the  court  shall  be  considered  as  material.  As 
there  is  no  statement  in  the  record  with  regard  to  the  fact  of 
the  claimant's  residence  during  the  time  referred  to,  the  umpire 
is  obliged  to  assume  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge  that  fact 
was  not  material. 

^^  This  hypothesis  is  the  only  one  by  which  it  is  possible  to 
satisfactorily  explain  this  naturalization;  but  even  if  it  be 
assumed,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  judge  ought  to 
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have  considered  the  fact  a«  material,  and  that  he  did  so  con- 
sider it,  the  ampire  is  of  opinion  that  the  charge  that  the 
claimant  deceived  the  jadge  by  suppression  of  the  troth  is  not 
proved.  There  is  nothing  which  raises  even  a  suspicion  that 
the  claimant  suppressed  any  part  of  the  truth  in  regard  to  his 
residence,  and  the  umpire  concurs  in  the  opinion  of  the  advo- 
cate for  the  United  States,  that  the  judge  could  not  have  been 
imposed  upon  by  the  claimant  in  the  manner  charged,  unless 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  imposed  upon,  or,  in  other  words,  was 
a  party  to  a  conspiracy  to  get  up  a  spurious  record  of  natu- 
ralization. 

**  With  regard  to  the  material  fact  stated  in  the  record  that 
the  claimant  had  resided  five  years  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
assumed  by  the  umpire  that  the  judge  understood  it  to  mean 
three  years  during  minority  and  two  years  next  before  natu- 
ralization, and  in  such  case  the  statement  was  true  and  no 
fraud  committed. 

'<  Therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the  umpire,  the  claimant  is 
entitled  to  appear  before  the  commission  a^s  a  naturalized  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  under  the  agreement  of  December 
14,  1882." 

Count  Lewenhaupt,  oaae  of  Cristobal  Madan,  No.  45,  Span.  Com.  (1871), 
February  22,  1883. 

<<  The  umpire  is  of  opinion  that  if  the  agree- 

^"^^klrSil"""  ™®^*  ^^  December  14,  1882,  is  interpreted  in 

the  light  of  the  arbitrators'  joint  decisions  in 

cases  No.  17  and  No.  29,  the  following  rules  must  be  observed 

-  in  the  present  case: 

<'  If  the  allegation  of  American  citizenship  is  traversed  by 
Spain,  the  claimant  shall  prove  the  allegation  prima  facie. 

"The  allegation  is  established  prima  facie  by  production  of 
a  certificate  of  naturalization  or  by  other  sufficient  proof. 

"  Therefore  the  allegaticfn  can  only  be  impeached  by  proof 
that  the  claimant  practiced  irand  on  the  court. 

"  The  fraud  must  consist  in  intentional  misrepresentation  of 
a  material  fact. 

"  Testimony  before  the  court  by  the  claimant  himself,  or  by 
his  witness,  that  he  had  resided  within  the  United  States  for 
a  continued  term  of  five  years  next  preceding  his  admission 
shall  be  considered  as  intentional  misrepresentation  of  a  mate- 
rial fact,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  umpire,  there  is  proof  that 
the  claimant  did  not  reside  in  the  United  States  during  that 
period. 

"  Besidence  in  a  place  means  bodily  presence  there  for  the 
greater  part  of  one's  time. 
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<*  The  facts  are  as  follows : 

<<  The  claimant  was  bom  in  Gaba,  1818,  a  Spanish  subject, 
and  was  domiciled  there  until  1853.  On  the  25th  of  August 
1853  he  declare*!,  in  New  York,  his  intention  to  become  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States.  In  1855  he  established  in  New 
York  the  commercial  firm  of  Mora  &  Nephew.  Between  1853 
and  1869  he  owned  five  houses  in  New  York.  In  1856  he  mar- 
ried in  Cuba.  In  June  1856  he  formed  a  firm  in  Havana  under 
the  name  of  Mora,  Alfonso  &  Co.  He  also,  at  some  time  not 
disclosed,  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Mora,  Ponce  &  Co., 
in  Cuba.  In  1858  the  firm  Mora  &  Nephew  was  consolidated 
with  another  New  York  firm,  Mora  &  Navarro,  under  the 
name  Mora  Brothers,  Navarro  &  Co.,  and  the  claimant  became 
the  manager  of  the  branch  of  this  house  in  Havana.  In  the 
same  year  his  mother  died  in  New  York,  and  by  a  deed  of 
September  1859  the  heirs  agreed  that  he  should  continue  as 
general  manager  of  the  plantation  in  Cuba,  left  by  the  mother 
to  her  nine  children.  The  plantation  was  valued  at  $540,000, 
but  heavily  incumbered.  In  18G1  the  firm  Mora  Brothers, 
Navarro  &  Co.  failed  in  New  York,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
firms  of  Mora,  Alfonso  &  Co.,  and  Mora,  Ponce  &  Co.  were 
decreed  to  be  in  bankruptcy  by  a  Cuban  court,  but  the  court 
sanctioned  later  an  agreement  by  which  the  Moras  were  al- 
lowed to  continue  the  management  of  the  property,  paying 
$70,000  a  year  for  nine  years  to  their  mortgage  creditors  and 
certain  sums  to  other  creditors.  The  only  information  given 
by  the  claimant  concerning  his  property  in  New  York  be- 
tween 1864  and  1869  is  that  he  owned  some  lots  of  ground 
and  an  interest  in  a  steamship  line.  He  never  kept  house  in 
New  York  before  1869.  There  is  proof  that  he  kept  house 
and  lived  with  his  wife  and  family  in  Havana  between  1864 
and  1868,  but  he  made  frequent  voyages  to  the  United  States. 
The  principal  testimony  on  which  Spain  relies  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  residence  is  that  of  Jos6  F.  Navarro,  a  former 
partner,  who  testified  as  follows  in  1881 : 

"*  Question.  Previous  to  the  arrival  of  Antonio  Maximo 
Mora  in  the  winter  of  1868-69  you  think  he  resided  for  about 
a  year  away  from  New  York! 

^^^  Answer.  Well,  I  couldn't  say.  In  the  mean  time  he  had 
not  been  in  New  York;  but  the  major  part  of  the  year  he  spent 
in  Cuba. 
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"'Qnestion.  Now,  that  covers  the  year  1868.  Now,  Mr. 
Navarro,  can  you  (it  would  be  difficult  for  you,  I  suppose) — 
can  you  remember  about  1867  T 

"<  Answer.  My  memory  is  not  very  good  as  to  dates,  I 
wouldn't  dare  to  say. 

"<  Question.  How  much  of  the  time,  1867,  was  he  in  New 
York! 

^<<  Answer.  I  couldn't  tell  how  much. 

^'^  Question.  Tou  think  he  was  here  much  of  the  timeT  Is 
that  your  dnswerT 

^^^  Answer.  No;  I  don't  think  he  was. 

•  «  *  •  «  «  « 

"<  Question.  Now,  during  the  most  of  that  time  (1861-1866 
or  1867)  where  was  Antonio  Maximo  MoraT 

"*  Answer.  He  was  either  in  New  York  or  in  Havana. 

'<  ^Question.  The  larger  part  of  the  time  in  Havana? 

"*  Answer.  Larger  part  of  the  time  in  Havana,  I  think.' 

^<  When  the  claimant  himself  was  cross-examined  by  Spain, 
where  he  resided  between  May  14, 1864,  and  May  14, 1869,  his 
answers  were  evasive,  and  it  seems  evident  that,  under  advice 
of  counsel,  he  framed  his  answers  on  the  theory  that,  accord- 
ing to  American  law,  after  the  residence  has  been  fixed  a  mere 
absence,  however  protracted,  is  immaterial,  if  such  absence 
was  only  connected  with  the  intention  of  returning.  The 
claimant  was  naturalized  by  the  superior  court  of  the  city  of 
New  York  on  the  14th  of  May  1869. 

^'According  to  the  agreement  of  December  14, 1882,  Spain 
has  no  right  to  traverse  the  certificate  of  naturalization.  In 
the  present  case  the  certificate  is  conclusive,  unless  it  be  con- 
tended that  the  claimant  practiced  fraud  upon  the  court.  This 
charge  is  made.  The  certificate  is  still  prima  facie  eyideucej 
and  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  claimant  to  furnish  any  further 
proof,  but,  under  the  rules,  the  presumption  is  that  fraud  was 
committed  if  there  is  proof  that  the  claimant  was  not  bodily 
present  in  the  United  States  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
five  years,  or  two  years  six  months  and  one  day.  There  is 
proof  that  the  claimant,  from  1859  to  some  time  in  1868,  had, 
in  Cuba,  everything  that  constitutes  domicll;  that,  thereafter, 
he  established  his  domicil  in  New  York ;  that  during  the  five 
years  he  was  part  of  the  time  in  Cuba,  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  he  was  not  during  the  greater  part  of  the  same  time  in 
the  United  States. 
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"Then  on  which  side  is  the  burden  of  proof! 

"The  advocate  for  Spain  says: 

"  <By  the  settled  rules  of  law,  when  one  party  denies  facts 
which  are  especially  within  the  knowledge  of  the  other,  the 
latter  person  is  bound  to  prove  the  facts  if  he  is  to  have  ^ny 
advantage  from  them.' 

"The  advocate  for  the  United  States  says: 

"  *Tbe  burden,  yes,  the  entire  weight  of  proof  in  the  case  of 
an  allegation  of  fraud  rests  with  the  party  making  it.' 

"The  umpire  is  of  opinion  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  on 
Spain,  and  he  holds  that  the  claimant  has  a  right  to  appear 
before  the  commission  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

"!No  claim  is  made  for  the  value  of  the  estate,  because  the 
claimant  trusts  that  the  estate  will  be  restored,  but  damages 
are  claimed  for  illegal  condemnation,  confiscation,  and  deten- 
tion of  the  claimant's  property  and  of  the  income  thereof. 

"On  the  20th  of  October  1879,  the  arbitrator  for  the  United 
States  awarded  $2,993,574,  with  6  per  cent  interest  until  paid. 

"The  arbitrator  for  Spain  has  rejected  the  claim. 

"On  the  4th  of  May  1869  the  governor- general  of  Ouba 
issued  a  decree  of  embargo  against  the  claimant's  property  in 
Cuba,  consisting. of  shares  in  several  estates  and  a  sum  of 
money.  The  estates  were  already  at  that  time  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  authorities  under  a  previous  embargo  decreed 
against  the  claimant's  brother,  J.  M.  Mora,  under  the  belief 
that  he  was  sole  owner.  With  regard  to  the  sum  of  money, 
the  embargo  was  executed  on  the  5th  of  May  1869.  Therefore 
the  seizure  was  made  before  May  14,  when  the  claimant  became 
an  American  citizen,  but  it  is  contended  by  the  advocate  for 
the  United  States  that  the  injury  complained  of  is  not  the  em- 
bargo of  May  4, 1869,  but  the  fact  that  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber 1870  a  court-martial  issued  a  decree  by  which  the  property 
was  declared  confiscated  and  the  claimant  himself  sentenced 
to  death  as  a  member  of  the  Cuban  junta. 

"The  umpire  is  of  opinion  that  in  case  of  seizure  of  property 
belonging  to  a  Spanish  subject  the  detention  or  confiscation  of 
such  property  after  the  owner's  naturalization  is  no  new  injury, 
and  that  .as  the  claimant  was  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
when  his  property  was  seized,  this  commission  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion with  regard  to  the  claim  for  indemnity  on  account  of  said 
property. 

5627— Vol.  3 33 
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<<  It  is  farther  claimed  that  compensatory  damages  are  dae 
for  the  wrong  done  the  claimant  by  the  sentence  of  death  of  the 
court-martial. 

<<  This  claim  is  disallowed. 

"  The  umpire  hereby  decides  that  the  case  be  dismissed." 

Connt  Lewenhanpt,  case  of  Antonio  Maximo  Mora,  No.  48,  Span.  Com. 
(1871),  February  22,  1883. 

The  claimant's  certificate  of  naturalization, 
CaM  of  Boiai.  which  was  dated  August  3, 1865,  stated  that 
he  was  admitted  to  citizenship  under  the  act 
of  Congress  of  1802,  and  that  at  the  time  of  his  naturalization 
he  produced  in  court  a  witness,  one  Captain  Oeorge,  who  swore 
that  he  had  resided  in  the  United  States  for  five  years.  It 
appeared,  however,  by  the  claimant's  admissions  before  the 
commission,  that  he  had  not  at  the  time  of  his  naturalization 
lived  in  the  United  States  for  that  period.  This  difficulty  the 
claimant  met  by  alleging  that  he  applied  to  the  court  to  be 
naturalized  as  a  soldier  under  the  act  of  1862,  which  permit- 
ted persons  who  had  been  honorably  discharged  from  the 
army  to  be  admitted  to  citizenship  without  a  prior  declaration 
of  intention,  and  on  proof  of  one  year's  residence.  A  certifi- 
cate of  honorable  discharge  was  produced.  Captain  Gheorge 
testified  before  the  commission  that  he  did  not  declare  to  the 
court  that  the  claimant  had  resided  in  the  United  States  for 
five  years;  that  the  claimant  served  in  his  company' during 
the  civil  war,  and  applied  to  the  court  to  be  naturalized  as  an 
honorably  discharged  soldier ;  that  the  record  of  naturalization 
recited  facts  to  the  contrary,  because  the  clerk,  who  made  out 
the  certificate  on  a  printed  form,  failed  to  strike  out  the  clauses 
in  it  applicable  to  naturalization  under  the  act  of  1>02. 

Count  Lewenhaupt,  umpire,  held  that  "  no  fraud  was  prac- 
ticed on  the  court,  and  that  the  claimant  had  a  right  to  appear 
before  the  commission  as  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  agreement  of  December  14, 1882.'' 

Case  of  John  C.  Boza9,  No.  69,  Span.  Com.  (1871),  February  22, 1883. 

The  arbitrator  for  Spain  objected  to  the  citi- 
Cafe  of  Kontejo.    zenship  of  the  claimant,  who  was  a  native  of 
Cuba,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  reside 
within  the  United  States  during  the  five  years  preceding  his 
alleged  naturalization,  on  September  9, 1869 ;  and  he  particu- 
larly referred  to  a  dispatch  from  Mr,  Price,  United  States  con- 
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salar  agent  at  Naevitas,  in  which  there  was  the  following 
passage: 

<<  I  mast  furthermore  state  that  I  have  known  Mr.  Montejo 
for  over  twelve  years,  and  he  has  never  resided  in  the  United 
States*  sufficient  time  to  entitle  him  to  an  American  citizen- 
ship, and  undoubtedly  obtained  his  papers  when  such  docu- 
ments were  of  rather  easy  acquisition.  As  I  before  stated,  he 
obtained  them  since  the  insurrection  broke  out  in  this  island; 
not  six  months  elapsed  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  Nuevitas, 
a  Spanish  subject,  and,  returning,  he  presented  his  naturaliza- 
tion papers,  at  which  I  was  astonished.  At  the  same  time 
Montejo  requested  me  to  keep  it  a  secret.^ 

The  arbitrator  for  the  United  States  expressed  the  following 
views: 

'<  The  claimant's  citizenship  of  the  United  States  is  attested 
by  the  certificate  of  naturalization  of  the  superior  court  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  the  evidence  shows  that,  when  arrested, 
the  officers  who  searched  him  found  in  his  pockets  a  certificate 
of  naturalization,  a  passport,  some  money,  and  a  document 
signed  by  the  governor-general  of  Ouba,  setting  forth  that  the 
bearer  of  the  present,  Manuel  Antonio  Moutejo,  having  satis- 
factorily shown  himself  to  be  an  American  citizen,  all  the 
authorities  of  the  island,  both  military  and  civil,  shall  grant 
him,  as  such  citizen  of  the  United  States,  the  protection  and 
aid  due  him  as  long  as  his  actions  conform  to  the  laws  govern- 
ing this  province.  The  claimant  had  also  registered  himself  at 
the  United  States  consulate  general  at  Havana,  and  it  appears 
from  the  evidence  that  the  Spanish  officer  who  ordered  his 
arrest  knew  him  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States." 

Oouut  Lewenhaupt,  umpire,  held  that  the  claimant  had  a 
right  to  appear  before  the  commission  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  under  the  agreement  of  December  14, 1882. 

Case  of  Manuel  Antonio  Montejo,  No.  115,  Span.  Com.  (1871),  February 
22,1883. 

David  Kuhnagel,  in  the  character  of  a  cit- 
French  and  American  i2en  of  France,  made  a  claim  against  the 
naoei'i  CaM  United  States  for  the  seizure  and  appropna- 

tion  of  his  property  by  the  military  authorities 
of  the  United  States  in  Louisiana  during  the  civil  war.  In  his 
memorial  he  stated  that  on  October  16, 1872,  he  was  admitted 
to  citizenship  of  the  United  States  by  the  judge  of  the  parish 
of  Kapides,  Louisiana,  but  that  he  had  since  learned  that  the 
petition  on  which  his  naturalization  was  granted  contained 
matters  that  were  not  true;  that  the  ^petition  was  not  at  tlie 
time  read  over  to  him,  and  that  he  did  not  become  acquainted 
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with  its  contents  till  May  7, 1881;  and  that  among  the  matters 
in  it  which  were  not  true,  and  which  were  not  authorized  by 
him,  were  allegations  (1)  that  the  date  of  his  birth  waa  the 
18th  of  October  1834,  (2)  that  he  came  to  the  United  States 
with  the  bona  fide  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen  thereof,  and 
(3)  that  he  was  a  minor  when  he  came  to  the  United  States. 
He  further  stated  that  prior  to  his  naturalization  he  had  never 
made  a  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

On  this  statement  of  facts,  counsel  for  the  United  States 
demurred  to  the  claim  on  the  ground  that  Kuhnagel  was  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  In  answer  KuhnageFs  counsel 
produced  a  decree  made  on  April  12, 1882,  by  Aristides  Barbin, 
judge  of  the  twelfth  district  court,  Rapides  parish,  Louisiana, 
in  a  cause  entitled  "In  re  David  Kuhnagel,  No.  2701,"  in  which 
it  was  declared  that  the  decree  made  "in  the  late  parish  court," 
on  October  16, 1872,  admitting  Kuhnagel  to  citizenship,  was 
made  by  the  court  "in  mistake  of  the  real  facts,"  the  court 
being  "misled  by  material  mistakes  inadvertently  made  in  the 
petition,"  for  which  mistakes  Kuhnagel  was  "not  in  any  way 
resx)onsible."    The  decree  of  Judge  Barbin  further  declared: 

"And  being  also  further  of  opinion  that  the  said  David 
Kuhnagel  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  St-ates,  and  has  not 
hitherto,  and  never  was  admitted  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  according  to  law :  It  is  therefore,  this  12th  day 
of  April,  A.  D.  188^,  by  the  court  adjudged,  ordered,  and 
decreed  that  the  said  decree  of  the  late  parish  court  of  the  16th 
day  of  October  1872,  in  cause  No.  825,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  wholly  annulled,  vacated,  and  set  aside." 

On  these  facts  counsel  for  the  United  States  maintained  that 
the  power  conferred  ujwn  the  courts  by  the  United  States 
statutes  in  respect  of  the  naturalization  of  aliens  was  special 
and  limited,  and  included  no  power  to  annul  a  certificate  of 
naturalization  previously  granted,-  that  it  was  unwarrantable 
to  go  behind  such  a  certificate,  and  inquire  whether  the  court 
which  granted  it  observed  the  requirements  of  the  statutes  in 
the  antecedent  proceedings;^  and  that  the  control  of  a  court 
over  a  judgment,  order,  or  decree  affecting  the  rights  of  parties, 
continued  only  during  the  term  at  which  such  judgment,  order, 
or  decree  may  have  been  entered. 

On  the  other  hand,  counsel  for  the  claimant  contended  that 
it  was  his  right  to  file  the  petition  on  which  Judge  Barbin 

J  Campbell  v.  Gordon,  6  Crancli.  176;  Starke  v.  Che$,  ln$,  Co.,  7  Id.  420. 
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issued  bis  decree,  and  that  the  latter  had  the  power,  on 
groands  of  fraad  or  mistake,  to  annal  or  vacate  the  former 
decree.* 

Counsel  for  the  United  States,  in  reply,  maintained  that  in 
courts  of  law  a  decree,  judgment,  or  order  made  at  a  given 
term  was  not  subject  to  alteration  or  revision  at  any  subse- 
quent term  of  the  same  court,  except  in  cases  where  special 
authority  by  statute  had  been  given ;  that  in  such  cases  the 
proceeding  was  not  by  motion,  but  by  a  writ  of  review,  sup- 
ported by  affidavits  usually,  and  by  a  declaration;  that  courts 
of  chancery  were  alike  powerless  to  annul  a  final  decree  made 
when  the  term  of  the  court  had  expired,  though  by  the  prac- 
tice of  equity  courts  whenever  a  suffering  party  wished  to 
annul  or  avoid  a  final  decree  that  had  been  made  at  a  term  of 
court  already  ended,  he  might  obtain  what  was  equivalent  to 
a  review  by  the  preparation  of  a  new  bill,  in  which  the  grounds 
for  the  rehearing  must  be  fully  set  forth  and  supported  by  the 
oath  of  the  complainant;  that  the  court  in  which  Eubnagel 
was  naturalized  was  a  court  of  law,  and  that  the  jurisdiction 
which  it  was  then  exercising  was  conferred  upon  it  by  a 
statute  of  the  United  States;  that  it  had  no  equity  power 
whatsoever,  and  that  when  it  had  passed  upon  the  application 
of  Kuhnagel  to  be  admitted  to  citizenship  and  had  made  the 
decree,  it  had  no  power  remaining  except  the  power  to  issue  a 
certificate  of  naturalization;  and  that  it  was  immaterial 
whether  such  a  certificate  was  or  was  not  issued. 

The  disposition  of  the  question  is  stated  by  counsel  for  the 
United  States  in  his  final  report  as  follows : 

<^  The  majority  of  the  commission — Baron  de  Arinos  and  Mr. 
de  Geofroy — gave  an  opinion  in  which  they  said:  *  We  accept 
the  French  citizenship  of  Kuhnagel,  as  we  believe  the  certifi- 
cateof  his  naturalization  was  obtained  by  misrepresentation  of 
material  facts.'  *In  the  case  of  Joseph  Bouillotte,  No.  130,  the 
commission  gave  an  opinion,  in  which  they  say:  <In  the  Kuh- 
nagel case,  this  commission  held  that  we  had  the  right  to  ex- 
amine the  original  proceedings  for  naturalization,  and  finding 
that  the  certificate  of  naturalization  was  obtained  by  misrep- 
resentation of  material  facts,  we  held  it  t^  be  null  and  void.' 
The  reasons  on  which  the  majority  of  the  commission  acted 
are  not  of  record,  but  it  is  understood  that  they  were  satisfied 

>  Adams's  Equity,  419;  DanieFs  Ch.  Prac.  1584;  Evans  v.  Bacon,  99  Mass. 
213;  Plifmouth  v.  Bussell,  7  Allen,  438;  U.  S,  v.  Castero,  5  Sawyer  C.  C.  628; 
Campbell  v.  Cannon^  3d  judicial  district  court  of  Utah;  Case  of  Kastellan, 
For.  Rel.  1875,  part  1,  No.  252. 
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that  Kahnagel  was  not  a  minor  when  lie  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  inasmnch  as  a  preliminary  declaration  had  not 
been  made  by  him  previous  to  the  16th  of  October  1872,  the 
proceedings  then  were  null  and  void.  The  question,  therefore, 
of  the  right  of  Aristides  Barbin  to  make  a  ^decree  annulling 
the  decree  of  his  predecessor  of  the  16th  of  October  1872  was 
not  considered  by  the  commission.'' 

David  Kuhnagel  v.  United  States,  No.  438,  Boatwell's  Report,  72;  Com- 
mission under  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  France  of 
January  15,  1880. 

A  case  analogous  to  the  foregoing  was  that 
BomUotte'i  CaM.  of  oue  BouiUotte,  in  whose  favor  the  parish 
court  of  Rapides  Parish,  October  7, 1868,  on 
a  petition  signed  by  Byan  and  White,  attorneys  at  law,  and 
not  verified  by  oath,  '^ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  the 
judgment  of  citizenship  in  favor  of  Joseph  BouiUotte,  to  date 
and  take  effect  from  the  1st  day  of  January  1854,  be  revived, 
restored,  and  reestablished,  with  the  same  force  and  effect 
as  the  originals  had  previous  to  their  destruction  by  fire  in 
May  1864."  BouiUotte  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  petition, 
and  declared  that  he  had  never  authorized  Byan  and  White  to 
make  it.  Ryan  and  White,  while  not  recollecting  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  petition  was  prepared  and  presented, 
positively  declared  that  they  would  never  have  taken  such  a 
step  without  authority.  The  records  of  the  parish  court  were 
burned  in  1864,  but  the  legislature  empowered  the  judge  to 
hear  testimony  and  make  decrees  for  the  purpose  of  reestab- 
lishing them.  BouiUotte  denied  having  been  admitted  to  citi- 
zenship in  1854.  There  was  evidence,  however,  that  on  October 
8, 1868,  the  day  after  the  decree  of  reinstatement,  he  made 
oath,  as  a  prerequisite  of  being  registered  as  a  voter,  that  he 
was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  took  the  same 
oath  again  on  August  17, 1878.  He  denied  having  made  such 
an  oath,  though  he  admitt^  that  he  had  voted  at  local  elec- 
tions and  once  at  a  general  election.  A  witness,  whose  repu- 
tation for  veracity  was  sustained  by  two  witnesses,  and  was 
not  impeached  by  anyone,  stated  that  he  was  present  in  court 
in  1853  or  1854  when  BouiUotte  took  an  oath  preliminary  to 
admission  to  citizenship.  This  statement  BouiUotte  denied. 
It  appeared  that  many  electoral  frauds  were  committed  in 
Rapides  Parish  from  1868  to  1880,  and  that  on  January  7, 1882, 
the  judge  of  the  twelfth  judicial  district,  on  Bouillotte's  peti- 
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tioDy  and  after  hearing  and  argaments,  made  the  following 
decree: 

^^And  the  court  being  of  opinion  that  Joseph  Bouillotte  is  not 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  has  not  hitherto  and  never 
was  admitted  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  accord- 
ing to  law,  and  that  no  record  of  his  ever  having  been  so 
admitted  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  May  1864,  or  ever  had  any 
existence,  •  •  •  it  is  therefore  •  •  •  decreed  that  the 
said  decree  of  the  late  parish  conrt  of  the  7th  of  October  1868 
*    •    *    is  hereby  wholly  annulled,  vacated,  and  set  aside." 

Counsel  for  the  French  Republic  argued  that  Bouillotte  had 
never  changed  his  nationality ;  that  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana  he  had  the  right  to  vote  at  municipal  elections 
and  to  hold  municipal  offices;  that  if  he  voted  at  general  elec- 
tions he  did  it  under  duress,  exercised  upon  him  in  the  course 
of  the  electoral  frauds  committed  in  Bapides  Parish;  and  that 
the  decision  of  the  case  by  judicial  authority  was  final  and 
conclusive  upon  the  commission. 

Counsel  for  the  United  States  maintained  (1)  that  Bouillotte 
was  not  the  ignorant  and  incompetent  man  that  he  represented 
himself  to  be  in  his  attempt  to  repudiate  his  various  acts;  (2) 
that  his  birth  in  France  was  not  satisfactorily  proved;  and  (3) 
tbat  if  it  were,  tbe  evidence  of  his  naturalization,  and  his  public 
representation  of  himself  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  pre- 
cluded the  commission  from  treating  him  as  a  citizen  of  France. 

The  case  was  dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  M.  Lefaivre 
dissenting. 

Subsequently,  a  motion  for  a  rehearing,  supported  by  a  brief, 
was  presented  by  counsel  for  France.  The  motion  was  granted, 
and  the  case  was  reargued  at  length.  Counsel  for  the  French 
Bepnblic  contended  that  Bouillotte  had  never  lost  the  animum 
revertendi^  as  defined  in  article  17  of  the  Civil  Code  of  France; 
that  the  burden  of  proof  in  that  regard  was  upon  the  defend- 
ant government  and  not  upon  claimant;  and  that  the  commis- 
sion, having  held  Kuhnagel  to  be  a  French  citizen,  should 
render  the  same  decision  in  respect  of  Bouillotte. 

The  majority  of  the  commission — Baron  de  Arinos  and  Mr. 
Commissioner  Aldis — sustained  the  position  taken  by  the  coun- 
sel for  the  United  States,  and  in  their  opinion  said: 

*'The  defense  is:  That  the  claimant  has  established  himself 
in  the  United  States  without  any  intention  to  return  to  France, 
and  thereby  has  lost  his  French  citizenship  according  to  the 
Civil  Code  of  France. 
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'<  We  hold  that  the  declaration  of  an  intention  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  to  renouDce  all  allegiance  to 
France  (the  first  step  in  naturalization)  i%  prima  facie  proof  of 
the  <  sans  esprit  de  retour.'  It  may  be  rebutted  by  satisfactory 
proof  to  the  contrary. 

<^In  this  case  the  following  facts  are  proved:  The  claimant 
came  to  the  United  States  in  May  1850.  In  August  1850  he 
came  to  Alexandria,  in  Louisiana,  and  has  ever  since  resided 
there — a  period  of  nearly  thirty-four  years.  He  has  never 
returned  to  France.  He  has  a  family  and  a  home.  He  has 
been  established  in  business  as  a  carpenter  and  a  merchant, 
and  has  been  reasonably  successful.  He  has  owned  real  estate 
and  buildings  for  many  years.  He  has  voted  and  held  office. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  has  ever  expressed  the  inten- 
tion of  returning  to  France.  His  parents  in  France  are  dead, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  has  either  friends  or 
property  there  to  return  to." 

The  ms^jority  of  the  commission  then  reviewed  the  testi- 
mony, and  concluded: 

<^In  the  Kuhnagel  case  the  commission  held  that  we  had 
the  right  to  examine  the  original  proceedings  for  naturaliza- 
tion; and  finding  that  the  certificate  of  naturalization  was 
obtained  by  misrepresentation  of  material  facts,  we  held  it  to 
be  null  and  void. 

<<  In  this  case  we  examined  the  original  proceedings  and  find- 
ing that  they  were  not  fraudulent,  but  that  Bouillotte  made 
his  declaration  voluntarily  to  become  an  American  citizen, 
and  to  renounce  his  allegiance  to  France,  we  hold  the  declara- 
tion sufficient  and  in  nowise  affected  by  fraud. 

'<  We  find,  therefore,  that  the  claimant  had  established  him- 
self in  the  United  States  without  any  intention  of  returning  to 
France,  and  thereby  has  lost  his  French  nationality.  The 
claim  is  therefore  dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdiction." 

The  French  commissioner,  Mr.  Lefaivre,  said: 

"Without  renewing  the  discussion  with  my  respected  col- 
leagues upon  the  period  of  confusion  in  civil  registers  and  in 
the  evidence  of  citizenship  resulting  irom  civil  war,  I  persist  in 
my  suggestion  that  the  judgment  of  a  regular  United  States 
court  denies  to  Bouillotte  the  American  citizenship,  and  asserts 
consequently  his  French  nationality.  Therefore  I  maintain  and 
confirm  my  dissenting  opinion  in  this  case."^ 


^  Upon  the  reading  of  the  decision  of  the  commission,  connsel  for  the 
French  Repablio  entered  the  following  protest: 

''I  protest  on  behalf  of  the  French  Government  against  the  decision  this 
day  made  and  subscribed  by  two  memberH  of  this  commission  in  the  case  of 
Joseph  BoniUotte  r.  The  United  States.  According  to  the  laws  of  France 
and  to  its  well-settled  jnrisprndeuce,  this  claimant  is  a  French  citizen. 
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Joseph  Bauillotte  v.  United  8iaie$,  No.  1.30,  Bontweirs  Report,  77;  com- 
mission ander  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  France  of 
Jaanary  15, 1880.^ 

This  commission  was  organized  under  a  convention  directing  the  commis- 
sioners to  apply  to  the  facts  developed  in  each  case  the  laws  of  the 
respective  countries,  particularly  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  question  is  one 
depending  exclusively  upon  municipal  jurisprudence,  and  not  to  create  a 
code  of  laws  originating  in  its  own  will,  resting  on  mere  passing  impres- 
sions, and  in  conflict  with  well-established  rules  and  usage,  and  with 
public  law,  justice,  and  equity.  The  counsel  for  the  French  Republic 
reserves  to  his  government  the  right  to  assert  its  own  laws  and  to  main- 
tain its  time-honored  principles.  France  asserts  its  right  to  protect  its 
own  citizens  everywhere  throughout  the  whole  world,  and  if  decisions 
rendered  here  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  put  them  in  jeopardy,  the  French 
Government  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  ask  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  a  revision  of  decisions  entirely  unacceptable.'^ 

Nothing  came  of  this  protest. 

^  The  following  circular,  embodying  the  substance  of  the  provisions  of  the 
French  Civil  Code  on  the  subject  of  citizenship  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
may  be  lost,  was  issued  by  the  agent  of  the  United  States  before  the  mixed 
commission  under  the  convention  above  cited : 

[CSrcalar  No.  Vm.] 

''French  and  American  Claims  Commission, 

''  Washington,  December  6, 1881, 
"  To  the  Special  Counsel  and  Attorneys  on  the  part  of  the  United  States: 

''For  convenience  of  reference  the  substance  of  the  provisions  of  the 
French  Civil  Code  which  refer  to  French  citizenship,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  may  be  lost,  are  herewith  communicated  to  you. 

"Section  17  provides  that  citizenship  may  be  lost  (1)  by  naturalization 
in  a  foreign  country ;  (2)  by  the  acceptance  without  permission  of  public 
functions  conferred  by  a  foreign  government.  A  commentator  upon  this 
clause  of  the  code  lays  down  the  following  as  the  acts  or  functions,  the 
acceptance  of  which  causes  loss  of  citizenship :  (a)  Titles  and  dignities 
which  require  certain  fixed  duties;  {h)  honorary  positions  under  lauprh"] 
a  foreign  sovereign;  (c)  employment  in  a  public  office  given  directly  by  a 
foreign  government ;  {d)  performence  of  the  duties  of  an  ambassador,  min- 
ister plenipotentiary,  or  other  duties  of  a  diplomatic  character  for  a  for- 
eign government;  (e)  employment  abroad  as  a  foreign  consul;  (/)  a 
bishopric  inpartibus;  (g)  an  oath  of  allegiance  when  the  necessary  accom- 
paniment of  an  office. 

"  It  is  also  held  that  these  functions  or  honors  or  services  must  be  con- 
ferred by  or  rendered  to  a  foreign  government  which  has  a  legal  or 
recognized  existence. 

"The  following  acts  or  functions  are  said  not  to  carry  with  them  loss  of 
citizenship:  (a)  Acceptance  of  titles,  dignities,  and  decorations  which  are 
purely  honorary ;  (h)  acceptance  of  the  freedom  of  a  city  or  of  certain 
provinces;  (c)  performance  of  the  duty  of  foreign  consul  in  France, 
because  the  exequatur,  which  is  given  to  a  Frenchman,  contains  a  reser> 
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Footnote — Continaed. 

vation  that  he  can  not  avail  himself  of  his  consnlar  office;  (d)  Bervices 
in  a  foreign  'Garde  Nationale.' 

''Section  17  farther  provides  (3)  that  French  citizenship  shall  be  lost  by 
domicil  in  a  foreign  country  without  intention  to  retnm.  It  may  be  said, 
with  regard  to  this  provision,  that  the  intention  to  retnm  is  always  pre- 
sumed; that  the  code  makes  an  express  exception  of  domicil  for  commer- 
cial pnrposes,  which  is  never  considered  as  indicating  an  intent  to  remain ; 
and,  generally,  that  it  is  for  him  who  alleges  the  intent  to  remain  abroad 
to  prove  it. 

"Section  18  provides  that  a  Frenchman  who  shall  have  lost  his  citizen- 
ship may  recover  it  by  returning  to  France,  by  permission,  and  declaring 
his  intention  to  remain,  and  that  he  renounces  any  privilege  contrary  to 
French  law. 

'*  By  section  20,  persons  who  have  recovered  French  citizenship  under 
sections  10, 18,  and  19,  can  not  take  advantage  of  it  until  they  have  ful- 
filled the  conditions  imposed  upon  them  by  those  sections. 

"By  section  21,  a  Frenchman  who,  without  permission  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  shall  ent«r  a  foreign  military  service,  or  shall  Join  a  for- 
eign military  corporation,  shall  lose  his  citizenship.  He  can  return  to 
France  only  by  fulfilling  the  conditions  imposed  upon  a  foreigner  who 
desires  to  become  naturalized,  and  then  without  prejudice  to  any  penalty 
provided  for  by  the  criminal  law  against  French  citizens  who  have  carried, 
or  shall  carry,  arms  against  their  country. 

"The  law  of  April  27,  1848,  as  modified  by  that  of  May  28,  1858,  pro- 
vides that  citizenship  shall  be  forfeited  by  ownership  of  or  traffic  in 
slaves. 

"By  the  treaties  between  France  and  Germany,  all  persons  horn  in 
Alsace-Lorraine  (wherever  resident)  became,  by  the  cession  of  territory, 
German  subjects;  nevertheless  the  right  was  secured  to  them  to  elect 
French  citizenship  by  making  a  declaration  to  that  effect  to  a  prefect, 
diplomatic  officer,  or  consul  before  October  1, 1873.  Failing  such  a  declara- 
tion, all  natives  of  the  ceded  territory  are  now  German. 

"In  addition  to  the  above  general  provisions  there  are  certain  others 
which  apply  specially  to  women  and  children,  as  follows : 

*'  Women, 

"Section  12  provides  that  a  foreign  woman  who  shall  have  married  a 
Frenchman  shall  follow  the  condition  of  her  husband,  and  the  courts  have 
held  that  she  does  not  lose  her  French  citizenship  by  her  husband's  death. 

"Section  19  provides  that  a  French  woman  loses  her  citizenship  (1)  by 
marriage  with  a  foreigner ;  (2)  if  married  to  a  Frenchman,  by  her  husband's 
change  of  nationality.  But  if  she  becom<is  a  widow  she  may  recover  her 
French  citizenship,  provided  she  resides  in  France,  or  returns  there  with 
the  permission  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  declares  her  inten- 
tion of  fixing  there  her  domieil. 

"  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  in  a  circular  of 
the  30th  of  March,  1872,  addrcHsed  to  all  the  prefects  on  the  question  of  the 
election  of  citizenship  of  an  inhabitant  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  says :  <A  woman 
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Footnote — CoDtinned. 


married  in  Alsace-Lorraine  who  desires  to  pnt  her  nationality  heyond  all 
doabt  must,  with  the  consent  of  her  hnshaud,  make  a  declaration  of 
"option."' 

"Children. 

''Children  of  French  parents  are  French ;  the  citizenship  of  the  parents, 
and  not  the  place  of  birth,  under  the  law  of  France,  determines  the  citi- 
zenship of  the  child. 

Section  10  provides  that  a  child  bom  abroad  of  French  parents  who  have 
lost  their  citizenship  in  France,  may  recover  it  by  fulfilling  certain  for- 
malities prescribed  in  section  9,  to  wit,  by  making  declaration  of  his  inten- 
tion to  fix  his  domicil  in  France.  In  case  he  resides  abroad  at  the  time  of 
the  declaration,  he  must  supplement  it  by  domicil  in  France  within  one 
year. 

"Therefore,  in  brief,  French  nationalty  is  lost  in  the  following  manner: 

"I.  By  voluntary  renunciation. 

"2.  As  a  penalty  when  a  Frenchman  has  committed  certain  acts  for 
which  he  is  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  citizenship. 

"3.  By  a  superior  force;  for  example,  the  cession  of  territory. 

"4.  In  consequence  of  certain  acts,  as  when  a  French  woman  marries  a 
foreigner. 

"Geo.  S.  Boutwell, 
"Agent  and  Counsel  on  the  pari  of  the  United  States, 

"John  Davis,  Assistant  Counsel," 
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<<Tlie  memorialist  represents  that  he  is  a 
coow's  Oue.  citizen  of  the  United  States;  that  in  1834  he 
went  to  Texas,  and  together  with  one  A.  T. 
Martin,  with  whom  he  had  previously  been  connected  in  busi- 
ness in  Tennessee,  in  June  1835  entered  into  copartnership 
with  persons  by  the  name  of  McKenney  and  Williams.  *  *  • 
They  established  themselves  as  merchants  and  traders  at 
Washington,  on  the  Brazos  River,  and  carried  on  business 
with  great  profit  until  February  1836,  when,  as  he  alleges,  war 
broke  out  between  Mexico  and  Texas.  At  that  time  the  co- 
partnership had  a  stock  of  goods  on  hand  at  Washington 
valued  at  $8,000,  and  also  goods  stored  at  Fort  Bend,  San 
Filippe,  and  Columbia,  on  the  same  river,  waiting  for  trans- 
portation to  Washington,  valued  in  the  whole  at  $40,500.  AH 
the  goods  at  these  latter  places  were  taken  by  Mexican  troops, 
and  those  at  Washington,  which  the  Mexican  forces  did  not 
reach,  were  sacrificed  by  exposure  and  otherwise.  •  *  • 
The  memorialist  as  surviving  partner  claims  for  one-half  of 
all  the  losses  suflered  by  said  copartnership. 

^<It  is  matter  of  public  history  that  the  Texan  revolution 
broke  out  in  1835.  A  provisional  government  was  estab- 
lished, troops  were  raised,  and  battles  fought  in  that  year. 
The  independence  of  Texas  was  declared  by  a  convention  of 
delegates  elected  by  the  people  of  that  State  early  in  March 
1836.  The  precise  date  of  the  transactions  complained  of  by 
the  memorialist  is  not  stated,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  in  the 
month  of  April  when  Texas  was  invaded  by  the  Mexican  forces, 
under  General  Santa  Anna,  and  immediately  before  the  battle 
of  San  Jacinto,  which  took  place  on  the  21st  of  that  month. 

^^  The  circumstances  detailed  in  the  memorial  leave  no  doubt 
but  that  it  wa«  the  purpose  of  Martin  and  Glow  to  establish 
themselves  permanently  in  Texas.     Probably  a  considerable 
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portion  of  the  property  taken  from  them  wa8  transported  there 
after  the  commencement  of  hostilities  and  was  thas  foand  by 
Mexico  'adhering  to  the  enemy.' 

''A  citizen  of  a  neatral  nation,  residing  in  a  country  between 
which  and  another  war  breaks  oat,  may  exempt  himself  from 
the  liabilities  of  a  hostile  character  by  taking  early  steps  to  re- 
move from  the  belligerent  territory.  If  no  such  steps  be  taken 
he  owes  temporary  allegiance  to  its  government,  and  both 
himself  and  his  property  are  to  be  regarded  as  out  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  government  to  which  his  original  and  permanent 
allegiance  was  due.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  Texan  revolution  many  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
allured  by  the  prospects  of  its  speedy  emancipation  from  Mexi- 
can control,  hastened  to  Texas  to  share  in  the  good  fortune  that 
was  likely  to  attend  it.  They  thereby  abandoned  all  right  to 
claim  the  protection  of  their  own  government,  and  must  abide 
by  the  result,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  which  was  consequent 
upon  their  own  voluntary  action. 

''These  principles  are  well  established  and  have  been  uni- 
formly recognized  by  the  government  and  the  judicial  tribunals 
of  the  United  States.  (Wheaton,  Elements  of  International 
Law,  part  4,  chap.  1.)  In  answer  to  the  remonstances  of  Mex- 
ico, the  Government  of  the  United  States  repeatedly  disclaimed 
all  control  over  and  all  responsibility  for  the  actions  of  its  cit- 
izens who  emigrated  to  Texas.  On  more  than  one  occasion  it 
distinctly  avowed  that  having  changed  their  domicil  they  had 
changed  their  allegiance  also,  and  with  a  change  of  allegiance 
there  necessarily  resulted  a  forfeiture  of  their  right  to  claim 
the  protection  of  the  country  which  they  had  abandoned.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  board  the  memorial  does  not  set  forth  a  valid 
claim  against  Mexico  under  the  treaty  of  2d  February  1848^  and 
it  is  accordingly  rejected." 

Memorial  of  Hobert  J.  Clow:  Opinion  of  Messrs.  Evans,  Smith,  and 
Paine,  commissioners,  March  1850,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 
1849. « 

>  On  an  application  for  a  rehearing  in  this  case,  the  commissioners,  Jan- 
nary  7,  1851,  said:  '< On  the  22d  of  August  last  the  claimant  filed  an 
amended  or  supplemental  memorial,  setting  forth  that  in  removing  to 
Texas  in  1835  he  had  no  intention  of  abandoning  his  citizenship  in  the 
United  States;  but  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  return  to  the  United  States, 
after  having  enjoyed  for  a  short  time  what  was  then  a  profitable  trade  in 
Texas.  This  additional  statement  does  not  remove  the  objections  which 
existed  to  the  validity  of  the  claim.    The  intention  to  return,  unless 
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«<  Alexander  H.  Gooke  had  been  for  several 
Gook^i  Case.  years  a  resident  merchant  in  the  territories  of 
Mexico,  and  about  the  1st  of  September  1835  he 
moved  from  Matamoras  to  Dewitts  Landing,  where  he  remained 
until  the  20th  of  Mai*ch  1836.  A  revolutionary  movement  which 
had  been  going  on  in  Texas  for  several  months  against  the  gen- 
eral government  in  Mexico  broke  out  in  November  1835,  and  the 
provisional  government  then  established  in  Texas  declared  its 
intention  to  assume  an  open  liostility  against  the  Government 
of  Mexico,  and  on  the  2d  of  March  1836  the  people  of  Texas, 
by  their  delegates  in  convention,  published  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  independence.  In  the  mean  time  open  war  existed 
between  Mexico  and  Texas  aud  the  territory  of  tl^e  latter  was 
invaded  by  the  armjrof  Mexico.  The  war  was  carried  on  in 
Texas  with  various  degrees  of  success  until  in  the  month  of 
April  1836,  when  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  was  fought,  which 
terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  Mexican  army,  and  in  the  entire 
evacuation  of  the  territory  of  Texas  by  the  invading  army.  It 
was  in  the  progress  of  this  war  that  the  claimant  lost  his  prop- 
erty. A  portion  of  the  invading  forces  in  their  line  of  march 
through  Texas  approached  Dewitts  Landing,  the  residence  and 
place  of  business  of  the  claimant,  and  finding  the  place  deserted 
by  its  inhabitants  (for  every  individual  had  fled  except  an  old 
negro  woman)  the  village  was  sacked,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  all  the  merchandise  found  there  was  carried  off  or  destroyed 
by  the  Mexican  troops.  In  the  loss  of  his  merchandise  under 
these  circumstances,  the  claimant  insists  that  he  is  entitled  to 
indemnity  from  the  Mexican  Oovernment,  because  he  was  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  and  only  residing  temporarily  in  Texas 
and  pursuing  a  lawful  business.  He  insists  that  by  the  treaty 
of  1831  Mexico  had  guaranteed  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
residing  in  the  territories  of  Mexico  security  for  their  persons 
and  property,  and  that  under  this  treaty  he  was  entitled  to 
such  protection  fi'om  Mexico  whilst  he  resided  at  Dewitts 
Landing.  He  further  insists  that  his  departure  from  Texas 
and  his  subsequent  sojourn  in  the  United  States,  together  with 

accompanied  by  early  acts  to  carry  it  into  effect,  woald  not  secoro  to  the 
claimants  the  right  of  neutrality.  A  state  of  hostility  had  existed  be- 
tween Texas  and  Mexico  several  mouths  before  the  injuries  complained  of 
by  the  memorialist  were  perpetrated ;  and  during  that  period  no  act  ap- 
pears to  have  been  done  by  the  claimant  manifesting  his  election  to  sepa- 
rate himself  from  the  Texan  cause.  Under  the  circumstances  the  board 
sees  no  reason  to  reverse  the  decision  already  made/' 
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former  declarations  of  his  intention  to  retom  to  the  United 
States  to  reside,  are  proof  of  his  intention  not  to  connect  him- 
self with  the  people  of  Texas. 

*<The  law  appears  to  be  well  settled  that  persons  domiciled 
within  the  territory  of  a  nation  in  which  a  revolution  occnrs 
and  a  dismemberment  takes  place  have  a  right  to  elect  whether 
they  will  take  part  with  the  revolationary  portion  or  with  the 
other  portion  of  the  society  or  will  remain  neutral.  If  the 
party  continues  in  the  country  during  the  contest,  and  until 
after  the  revolution  has  been  efifected,  he  will,  as  a  general  rule, 
be  presumed  to  have  elected  to  take  part  with  the  new  gov- 
ernment. This  presumption  may,  however,  be  rebutted  by  cir- 
cumstances. To  rebut  the  presumption  of  any  such  intention 
on  his  part  the  claimant  offers  in  evideuce  an  affidavit  of  his 
brother,  B.  F.  Gooke,  who  swears  that  in  the  year  1834  or  '35 
he  received  at  the  City  Hotel,  in  New  York,  by  the  hands  of  a 
gentleman  whose  name  he  does  not  remember,  a  letter  from 
A.  H.  Cooke,  informing  him  that  he  was  living  at  Dewitts 
Landing  Point  and  engaged  there  in  merchandize;  that  he  was 
making  money  very  fast,  and  intended  when  he  had  made  a 
fortune,  which  he  expected  to  do  in  a  few  years,  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  the  United  States.  In  fbrther  support  of  this  in- 
tention he  adduces  his  return  to  the  United  States  and  his 
continual  residence  here,  holding  at  various  times  several  civil 
offices  under  the  State  and  United  States  Governments.  The 
declaration  of  the  claimant's  intention,  such  as  is  said  to  have 
been  made  by  his  letter,  can  not  be  said  to  bind  claimant  as  to 
any  course  he  might  see  fit  to  pursue  thereafter,  for  certain  it 
is  such  declaration  not  only  did  not  contemplate  any  particular 
period  of  time  for  his  return  to  the  United  States,  but  it  was 
not  made  when  the  law  has  declared  that  it  should  have  been 
made  to  have  the  effect  of  determining  his  election,  or  rather 
of  deciding  that  he  had  not  elected  to  join  the  revolutionary 
party.  Besides,  the  claimant  fled  in  sight  of  the  invading 
forces,  and  with  all  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Dewitts  Landing 
who  were  of  the  revolutionary  party.  What  other  construc- 
tion could  be  put  on  his  flight  than  that  he  was  one  of  that 
party  and  expected  to  follow  their  fortunes!  His  return  to 
the  United  States  under  those  circumstances  can  be  considered 
in  no  other  light  than  as  a  continuation  of  his  flight  and  as  a 
means  of  placing  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  danger.  Neither 
such  a  return  to  the  land  of  his  birth  nor  his  continued  resi- 
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dence  there  afterward  are  sufficient  to  establish  his  deteriniua- 
tion.  before  the  cause  occurred  which  occasioned  such  return. 
Mexico  was  and  still  is  acknowledged  by  the  United  States 
as  a  civilized  nation,  and  although  her  armies  committed  acts 
of  barbarity  in  her  wars  with  Texas,  history  speaks  of  those 
acts  as  committed  upon  persons  found  bearing  arms,  and  not 
upon  unoffending  citizens. 

<^The  board  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  residence  of  the 
claimant  at  the  time  of  the  injury  complained  of  subjected  him 
to  the  laws  of  war  then  existing  between  Mexico  and  Texas. 
It  was  such  a  war  as  by  the  public  law  other  nations  were 
bound  to  yield  to  each  party  in  its  prosecution  all  the  rights  of 
war.  One  of  such  rights  is  to  consider  the  property  of  neutral 
merchants  resident  in  the  enemy's  country  subject  to  the  same 
rules  as  the  property  of  the  enemy. 

<^The  board  is  of  opinion  and  decides  that  the  claim  of 
Alexander  H.  Cooke  is  not  a  valid  claim  against  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  under  the  treaty  of  the  2d  of  February  1848,  and 
the  same  is  accordingly  not  allowed." 

opinion  of  Messrs.  Evans,  Smith,  and  Paine,  commissioners,  December 
17, 1850,  nnder  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1849. 

^<  The  claim  set  forth  in  this  memorial  grows 
^*^M^^anu^  out  of  the  destruction  of  certain  buildings  and 
merchandise  at  a  place  called  New  Washing- 
ton, in  Texas,  by  the  Mexican  army  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  General  Santa  Anna  in  April  1836.  The  memorial- 
ists represent  that  in  the  year  1834,  'a  number  of  individuals 
in  the  city  of  New  York  raised  funds  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing a  piece  of  land  known  as  Cloppers  Point,  situated  on 
Galveston  Bay,  which  had  attracted  considerable  attention  as 
a  prominent  place  for  a  town  site,  and  sent  out  Col.  James 
Morgan  as  their  agent  to  make  the  purchase  and  to  manage 
the  concern  for  the  association,  the  intention  being  to  put  up 
buildings  and  establish  a  place  of  trade,  and  then  dispose  of 
the  lands  for  town  lots.'  The  land  was  accordingly  purchased 
and  laid  out  by  a  surveyor  employed  by  the  association  for  a 
town  site  and  called  New  Washington.  On  the  23d  of  October 
1835  articles  of  agreement  were  entered  into  by  the  parties 
interested,  'whereby  the  business  of  the  concern  was  to  be 
conducted  at  New  Washington  by  the  said  Morgan,  and  the 
general  direction  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  association  was  com- 
mitted to  a  board  of  managers  to  consist  of  three  persons.' 
6627— Vol.  3 34 
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The  title  of  the  real  estate  was  to  be  held  by  Morgan  in  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  the  parties  interested.  The  original  capital 
subscribed  was  about  $60,000,  a  principal  part  of  which  was 
paid  in  and  was  used  in  purchasing  goods,  building  materials, 
lands,  etc.  Two  vessels  were  alno  purchased  and  dispatched  to 
New  Washington  with  a  considerable  amount  of  goods;  and 
were  afterward  employed  to  run  as  packets  to  New  Orleans. 
A  dwelling  house  and  store  and  two  warehouses  were  erected, 
and  the  business  of  the  association  commenced  with  flattering 
prospects. 

"The  memorialists  say:  *New  Washington  soon  began  to 
attract  public  notice  through  all  the  country  and  bid  fair  to 
become  not  only  of  much  commercial  importance,  but  probably 
the  capital  of  the  country j  if  as  likely  at  no  distant  period  of 
time  J  it  should  become  independent  of  Mexico.'  These  expecta- 
tions were  dissipated  by  the  destruction  of  the  buildings  and 
almost  the  entire  amount  of  the  merchandize  by  the  Mexican 
army  under  the  command  of  General  Santa  Anna  in  his  inva- 
sion of  Texas  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  April  1836.  The  memo- 
rialists represent  that  they  composed  the  board  of  managers 
of  the  association,  and  they  claim  in  behalf  of  those  members 
of  it  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  indemnity  for  the 
losses  they  sustained. 

"  In  the  opinion  of  this  board  this  claim  is  not  valid  against 
Mexico  under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Ouadalupe 
Hidalgo,  by  which  the  board  is  constituted.  At  the  time  of 
the  injuries  complained  of  Mexico  and  Texas  were  at  open  war. 
The  Texan  revolution  broke  out  in  the  autumn  of  1835.  Bat- 
tles were  fought  and  armies  were  in  the  field,  and  at  the  close 
of  that  year  Mexico  had  scarcely  any  force  east  of  the  Bio 
Orande.  A  provisional  government  was  established  in  Texas 
in  the  mouth  of  November,  and  commissioners  were  sent  to 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  borrowing  money  and 
obtaining  other  assistance  for  securing  Texan  independence. 
•  *  *  Strong  appeals  were  made  by  the  leaders  of  the  Texan 
revolution  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  aid  and  succor  in 
the  approaching  struggle;  and  it  was  notorious  that  many  of 
our  countrymen,  impelled  by  a  love  of  liberty  or  a  love  of  adven- 
ture, and  some  stimulated  by  a  prospect  of  gain,  rushed  to 
Texas  to  take  part  in  the  conflict.  The  provisional  government 
of  Texas  in  the  year  1835  established  ports  of  entry  at  several 
places,  and  among  them  at  Galveston;  and  imposed  duties 
upon  imports  and  tonnage. 
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*^  Meantime  the  Govemment  of  Mexico  earnestly  remon- 
strated to  that  of  the  United  States  against  the  interference 
of  our  citizens  in  their  local  and  internal  affairs;  and  by  a 
decree  of  12th  January  1836,  which  was  communicated  to  our 
minister  residing  in  Mexico  on  the  14th  January,  closed  the 
ports  of  Galveston  and  Matagorda  both  to  foreign  and  coast- 
wise commerce,  to  take  effect,  for  all  vessels  sailing  from  ports 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  thirty  days  from  its  promulgation. 

"It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  refer  to  other  public  acts 
connected  with  the  Texan  revolution  to  show  the  relations 
subsisting  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  at  the  time  the  memo- 
rialists and  their  associates  engaged  in  the  enterprise  out  of 
which  the  claim  now  presented  springs.  They  were  well  known 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  independence  of  Texas  was  con- 
fidently anticipated,  and  was  in  fact  soon  after  achieved.  The 
memorialists  themselves  set  forth  among  the  inducements  they 
had  to  make  the  purchase  and  establish  a  town,  the  probability 
that  it  would  become  the  capital  of  the  country  when  its  inde- 
pendence should  be  established,  which  was  then  regarded  as 
likely  at  no  distant  period  of  time.    *    *    * 

"A  neutral  residing  in  a  foreign  country  at  the  outbreak  of 
a  war  has  the  unquestionable  right  to  remove  himself  and  his 
property  from  the  territories  of  the  belligerent  nation^  and,  if 
he  make  his  election  to  do  so  seasonably,  can  not  be  regarded  by 
the  other  party  to  the  war  as  adhering  to  the  enemy.  If,  how- 
ever, he  remain,  both  himself  and  his  property  are  liable  to 
the  fortune  which  betides  the  country  of  his  adoption. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  present  case  to  indicate  a  purpose 
on  the  part  of  the  association  represented  by  the  memorialists 
to  withdraw  their  establishment  from  Texas  upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolution.  •  •  *  Almost  their  entire  opera- 
tions in  building  and  trading  were  commenced  and  carried  on 
after  that  event,  and  when  it  waKS  perfectly  well  known  that 
Mexico  was  preparing  to  reconquer  the  whole  country.  The 
board  does  not,  therefore,  find  in  the  case  a  foundation  for  the 
argument,  addressed  to  it  by  counsel,  that  they  were  never 
permitted  to 'make  an  election  whether  they  would  abide  by 
the  new  government  or  not.  The  circumstances  set  forth  in  the 
memorial,  together  with  the  public  history  of  the  times,  leave 
little  room  to  doubt  that  a  leading  inducement  to  engage  in 
the  enterprise  was  a  strong  ex[)ectation  of  an  entire  and  early 
emancipation  of  Texas  from  Mexican  dominion.  Its  inde- 
I)endence  was  formally  declared  in  March  1836.    The  dele- 
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gates  were  elected  for  this  purpose  on  the  Ist  day  of  February 
preceding. 

'^Nor  can  the  board  yield  to  the  argument  that  the  claim  is 
sustainable  because  *the  property  was  sent  to  Mexican  terri- 
tory under  the  guaranty  of  protection  by  that  government.' 
The  treaty  of  1831  is  relied  upon  as  affording  security  to  the 
enterprise  in  which  the  association  was  engaged,  and  the  laws 
of  Coahuila  and  Texas  relating  to  colonization  are  supposed  to 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  rights  of  the  parties  concerned.  The 
persons  and  property  to  whom  protection  was  guaranteed  by 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1831  were  only  such  as  were 
subject  to  the  laws,  *  usages,  and  statutes'  of  the  country  where 
they  were  found.  The  treaty  gave  no  security  or  protection  to 
persons  or  property  contravening  the  laws  of  Mexico.  The 
property  which  was  destroyed  in  this  case,  instead  of  having 
been  sent  under  the  protection  of  the  Mexican  Government, 
was  sent  in  defiance  of  it.  It  is  not  pretended  that  any  duties 
were  paid  to  Mexico  upon  its  importation.  If  it  was  sent  as 
to  a  Mexican  country  it  should  have  been  accompanied  by 
manifests  certified  by  the  Mexican  consul  at  the  port  of  ex- 
portation, and  should  have  paid  duties  to  the  Mexican  treasury. 
If  any  duties  were  paid  they  were  paid  to  a  Texas  custom- 
house. It  does  not  appear,  and  it  is  by  no  means  probable, 
that  any  one  requirement  of  the  Mexican  law  touching  the 
importation  of  goods  into  the  country  was  observed,  or  that 
the  vessel  took  Mexican  clearances  or  paid  tonnage  duties, 
except  to  Texas.  Many  of  the  goods  were  shipped  alter 
Mexico  had  issued  the  decree  before  alluded  to  closing  the 
port  of  Galveston  to  all  commerce.  The  agent  of  the  associa- 
tion was  himself  a  citizen  of  Texas,  and  the  title  to  the  land 
was  in  him. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  it  can  not  be  maintained  that  the 
property  in  question  was  under  the  protec^tion  of  the  Mexican 
Government  or  of  the  securities  afforded  by  the  treaty  of  1831. 
"Nov,  in  the  oi)inion  of  the  board,  do  the  colonization  laws  which 
have  been  cited  in  the  argument  apply  to  the  case.  Those 
laws  relate  wholly  to  the  settlement  and  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
The  colonists  were  to  become  Mexican  citizens,  bound  to  obedi- 
ence to  Mexican  laws.  Foreign  owners  and  nonresident  pro- 
prietors were  not  contemplated. 

"  It  has  also  been  argued  that  the  claimants  were  entitled  to 
notice  and  opportunity  to  withdraw  their  proi)erty,  as  provided 
in  the  twenty-sixth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1831.    It  is  sufficient 
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to  say,  in  answer  to  that,  that  that  article  relates  only  to  a  case 
of  war  between  the  parties  to  the  treaty,  viz,  the  United  States 
and  the  Mexican  Republic,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  transac- 
tions complained  of  the  two  countries  were  at  peace. 

*<  It  is  further  argued  that '  the  destruction  of  the  property 
was  wanton  and  unjustifiable  by  modern  military  usages.'  This 
may  be  admitted  without  laying  the  foundation  of  a  valid  claim 
under  the  treaty  of  2d  February  1848.  The  question  arising 
here  is,  whether  the  United  States  had,  or  could  have,  any 
just  right  to  interpose  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
belligerent  parties  conducted  the  war  towards  each  other. 
Mexico  found  the  property  which  was  destroyed  in  the  present 
case  adhering  to  the  enemy,  in  the  actual  possession  of  and 
apparently  owned  by  a  citizen  of  Texas,  and  she  treated  it  as 
enemy  property,  and  the  board  is  of  opinion  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  she  had  a  right  to  do  so.  UxK)n  what 
principle  of  public  law  could  the  United  States  have  interposed 
during  the  progress  of  the  Texan  n-volution  to  dictate  the 
manner  in  which  either  party  should  wage  the  war  in  which  it 
was  engaged  against  the  enemy?  Many  things  undoubtedly 
took  place  under  that  short  but  bloody  struggle,  as  in  most 
cases  of  civil  war  which  history  records,  at  which  humanity 
mourns.  The  present  case  is  by  no  means  the  most  iiagrant 
in  atrocity  which  then  occurred.  But  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  did  not  deem  it  proper  to  interfere  on  that 
account.  The  questions  at  what  time,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances, and  to  what  extent  neutral  nations  may  rightfully 
interfere  between  belligerents,  upon  the  ground  that  as  between 
themselves  the  rights  of  war  and  of  humanity  are  violated, 
have  not  yet  been  settled. 

"It  does  not  appear  in  the  present  case  that  the  inteq)osi- 
tion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  ever  solicited 
by  the  memorialists  or  others  interested  in  the  association  to 
claim  the  indemnity  to  which  they  now  claim  to  be  entitled. 
No  reason  is  assigned  why  the  claim  was  not  presented  to  the 
joint  commission  under  the  convention  of  11th  April  1839,  as 
required  by  the  rule  of  the  board. 

"The  board,  being  of  opinion  that  the  memorial  does  not  set 
forth  a  valid  claim  against  Mexico  under  the  treaty,  orders 
that  the  same  be  rejected." 

Memorial  of  John  Haggeriyy  Thomas  DarieSf  and  Alexander  II.  Dana: 
Opinion  of  MeMsrs.  Kvans,  Smith,  and  Paine,  commissioners^  January  7, 
1851,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1849. 
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<'The  memorialists  represent  that  in  the 
Cum  oJJ^orbM  and  ^^^^^  ^^  February  1836,  being  then  in  the  city 

of  New  Orleans,  they  formed  a  copartnership 
'for  the  purpose  of  making  a  commercial  adventure  to  Texas, 
each  partner  paying  in  the  sum  of  $1,500,  which  amount  was 
invested  in  merchandise  and  shipped  to  Brazoria  and  Colum- 
bia, in  Texas,  on  the  I8th  day  of  that  month.'  The  memorial 
further  sets  forth  that  while  ascending  the  Brazos  to  Columbia, 
Forbes,  one  of  the  partners  accompanying  the  goods,  'for  the 
first  time  learned  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  or 
revolution  in  Texas.'  He  nevertheless  proceeded  to  Columbia 
and  lauded  the  goods,  which  '  were  stored  in  the  warehouses 
of  Walter  C.  White  &  Co.,  to  whom  they  were  consigned,  with 
a  view  to  be  sold  as  rapidly  as  possible.'  At  this  time  the 
Mexican  army,  in  several  divisions,  had  nearly  overrun  all  of 
western  and  middle  Texas,  and  early  in  April  reached  the 
Brazos  River.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ex)untry  fled  upon  their 
approach.  Mr.  Forbes  with  others  abandoned  Columbia,  leav- 
ing his  property  to  its  fate.  Upon  returning  to  it,  after  the 
battle  of  San  Jacinto,  he  found  a  portion  of  his  property  had 
been  removed  from  its  place  of  deposit,  and  some  of  it  had 
been  consumed  or  carried  away  by  the  Mexican  troops  who 
had  passed  through  the  place.  The  memorialists  claim  indem- 
nity for  the  value  of  the  goods  thus  taken  by  the  Mexican 
soldiers. 

'Mn  the  opinion  of  the  board  the  claim  is  not  valid,  and  can . 
not  be  allowed.  At  the  time  of  the  shipment  of  the  goods  from 
New  Orleans  it  was  perfectly  well  known  that  Texas  was  in  a 
state  of  revolt  against  Mexico.  Large  numbers  of  citizens  of 
the  CTnited  States  had  left  that  city,  as  well  as  other  Southern 
cities,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  establishment 
of  Texan  independence.  Agents  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  Texas  had  been  some  weeks  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
borrowing  money  and  obtaining  supplies  for  the  service  of 
Texas.  Mexico  had  interdicted  commercial  relations  with  cer- 
tain ports  of  Texas.  It  is  quite  impossible,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, that  Forbes  should  for  the  *  first  time' learn  of 
the  existence  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  as  late  as  March 
1836.  And  even  if  the  fact  were  so,  it  does  not  appear  but 
that  he  could  have  then  returned  and  removed  his  property 
from  the  country.  Such,  by  public  law,  he  was  required  to  do 
if  he  would  preserve  his  relations  as  a  neutral  between  the 
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parties.  The  case  rests  npon  the  same  groand  as  that  of  Hag- 
gerty  and  others,  already  decided  by  the  board,  and  to  the 
opinion  in  that  case  reference  is  made,  as  applicable  to  the 
present  claim." 

Memorial  of  Forhea  and  Parker :  Opinion  of  Messrs.  £yans,  Smith,  and 
Paine,  commissionerB^  January  1,  1851,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of 
March  3,  1849. 

"  It  appears  from  the  documents  before  us 
ThompMm'8  Case,  that  in  1833  Mr.  Thompson  became  the  pur- 
chaser of  large  tracts  of  lands  in  Texas  from 
Mexican  citizens,  whose  title  was  derived  by  purchase  from 
the  State,  whereby  an  absolute  title  in  fee  was  acquired ;  and 
that  subsequently  be  purchased  of  a  Mexican  citizen,  to  whom 
it  had  been  granted,  the  exclusive  right  of  navigating  the 
Trinity  River  by  steam  for  the  term  of  eighteen  years  upon 
certain  conditions.  That  in  1833  he  visited  the  country  with 
a  view  to  make  arrangements  for  a  x)ermaiient  settlement 
there;  that  in  December  1835  he  removed  bis  family,  consisting 
in  all  of  thirty-three  persons,  including  servants,  laborers, 
mechanics,  and  others  in  his  employment,  to  Texas,  and  en- 
tered upon  his  lands;  that  he  carried  or  sent  thither  a  large 
amount  of  property,  furniture,  a  valuable  library,  plate,  car- 
riage and  horses,  and  many  articles  of  luxury  suited  to  the 
condition  in  which  his  family  had  been  accustomed  to  live. 
He  also  sent  the  frame  of  a  steamboat,  a  steam  engine  and 
machinery,  and  made  extensive  preparations  for  carrying  on 
the  enterprise  he  was  engaged  in.  All  his  plans  were  broken 
up  and  his  property  was  pillaged  or  d  stroyecl  by  the  Mexican 
army  under  Santa  Anna  in  his  invasion  of  Texas  in  March 
1836.    For  the  losses  thus  sustained  the  claim  is  presented. 

"The  memorial  does  not  state,  nor  does  Mr.  Thompson,  that 
he  had  not  become  a  Mexican  citizen  by  taking  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  that  government.  There  is  much  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  did  take  such  oath,  as  without  it  he  could  not 
hold  the  lands  which  he  had  purchased.  *  •  •  He  states 
that  he  had  purchased  the  lauds  Mn  fee,'  and  by  the  laws  of 
Mexico  no  unnaturalized  foreigner  could  take  such  title. 
There  is  additional  evidence  to  the  same  end.  Among  the 
papers  filed  is  a  memorial  of  Mr.  Thompson  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Mexican  Rejinblic,  which  is  without  date,  but 
which  was  presented  by  him  after  the  injuries  sustained.  •  *  • 
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In  this  petition  Mr.  Thompson  stated:  *Yoar  memorialist  in- 
vested large  sums  of  money  in  real  estate  in  Ooahuila  and 
Texas,  intending  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  conntry,  and  ex- 
pended large  sums  of  money  in  making  the  necessary  surveys 
and  location,  etc.;'  and  that  in  the  year  1833  ^your  petitioner 
went  in  person  to  the  country  to  make  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments for  settlement,  taking  and  sending  with  his  agents  sur- 
veying instruments,  etc.'  He  further  stated  '  that  he  purchased 
at  a  very  great  expense  the  right  of  navigation  of  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte  and  Trinity  Rivers,  and  constructed  a  large 
and  valuable  steamboat  and  engine,  but  was  prevented  putting 
the  same  in  operation  by  the  late  war.'  He  also  says:  'And 
your  petitioner  further  states  and  shows  that  he  actually  went 
into  the  country  with  a  very  large  and  numerous  family,  con- 
sisting of  thirty- three  persons,  bona  fide  settlers,  and  remained 
there  until  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto;  that  he  was  taken 
prisoner  and  arraigned,  his  life  and  that  of  his  family  threat- 
ened, and  otherwise  ill  treated,  for  their  adherence  to  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  Mexican  United  States.' 

*^The  ground  of  his  claim  to  indemnity  thus  addressed  to 
the  President  of  Mexico  was  his  adherence  and  fidelity  to 
Mexico.  He  did  not  assert  any  right  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  occupying  a  neutral  position,  and  taking  no  part  in  the 
civil  commotions  then  raging.  He  was  there  with  his  family, 
^  bona  fide  settlers,'  in  pursuance  of  an  intention  formed  long 
before  of  becoming  a  *  citizen  of  the  country;'  and  the  exten- 
sive plans  which  he  had  projected  and  the  vast  interests  at 
stake  all  confirm  the  idea  that  he  had  become  a  citizen  of 
Mexico.  To  that  government  and  not  to  the  United  States  he 
in  the  first  instance  appealed  for  some  indemnity  for  the  losses 
he  had  sustained. 

"But  if  it  were  not  so — ^if  in  truth  he  had  never  abjured  his 
allegiance  to  the  United  States — there  is  another  fatal  objec- 
tion to  the  allowance  of  his  claim.  He  voluntarily  left  the 
United  States  at  a  time  when  it  was  well  known  here  that  a 
civil  war  had  broken  out  in  Texas,  that  a  provisional  govern- 
ment had  been  established  there,  that  troops  had  been  raised 
and  battles  fought,  that  Mexico  was  preparing  to  invade  Texas 
with  a  considerable  force,  declaring  her  purpose  to  reconquer 
the  whole  country.  He  arrived  in  the  country  in  January 
1836,  and  must  have  been  aware  of  the  state  of  things  then 
existing  there;  but  he  chose  to  remain.  He  put  his  previous 
plans,  as  far  as  he  could,  in  execution.    The  independence  of 
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Texas  wag  soon  after  declared,  and  yet  he  did  not  avail  him- 
8olt  of  bis  rights  of  neutrality  by  withdrawing  from  the 
country  or  taking  any  steps  or  signifying  any  purpose  to  do  so. 
"He  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  making  his  election  to 
abjde  by  the  fortunes  of  Texas,  and  having  thus  determined 
he  could  have  no  further  claims  upon  the  Government  of  the 
(Jnited  States  for  protection.  That  protection  Le  could  only 
have  by  withdrawing  from  the  country  so  involved  in  war, 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  its  commencement.  He  could 
not  wait  to  see  the  result  of  it;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  as 
he  went  to  Texas  and  with  his  family  became  '  bona  fide  set- 
tlers' after  knowledge  of  the  disturbances  existing  there,  and 
remained  in  the  midst  of  those  scenes  until  its  independence 
was  established,  it  is  quite  too  late  now  to  set  up  any  claim 
founded  on  the  idea  of  his  entire  neutrality  in  that  contest. 
Mexico  had  aright  to  regard  him  as  an  enemy  unless  by  reason 
of  some  circumstances  not  known  to  us  he  was  specially 
exempt  from  that  imputation — of  which  it  appears  from  his 
own  statements  he  was  suspected  by  the  Texan  authorities. 
In  any  aspect  of  the  case,  therefore,  we  do  not  think  the  claim 
can  be  sustained." 

Memorial  of  i2.  S.  CoxCj  trustee  of  Gilbert  L,  Thompson :  Opinion  of  Messrs. 
Evans,  Smith,  and  Paine,  commissioners,  March  20,  1851,  ander  the  act  of 
Congress  of  March  3,  1849. 

"  It  appears  that  Dr.  Beales  filed  the  pre- 
Beaies's  Case,  liminary  application  to  become  a  citizen  of 
.  the  United  States  in  May  1836,  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  Texan  independence,  but  was  not  admitted 
until  May  1850,  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  It  is  contended  on  behalf  of  the  claim- 
ant, in  an  elaborate  argument  submitted  to  us,  that  in  point 
of  fact  the  domicil  and  residence  of  Dr.  Beales  at  the  time 
of  the  injuries  complained  of  was  in  the  city  of  Kew  York, 
and  that  he  had  it  in  view  to  make  that  his  permanent 
residence,  and  that  ^  this  alone  was  sufficient  to  change  his 
national  character,  so  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  protection  of  this 
government.'  Authorities  are  cited  to  the  effect  that  foreigners 
residing  in  a  country  are  in  many  respects  regarded  as  citizens 
of  that  country.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  especially  as 
regards  the  belligerent  rights  of  other  nations  in  respect  to 
the  country  in  which  such  foreigner  has  taken  up  his  abode. 
As  to  such  belligerent  nation,  while  he  remains  in  the  hostile 
country,  he  is  to  be  considered  an  enemy. 
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*<  Bat  without  questiouing  the  public  law  as  expounded  in 
the  cases  referred  to,  we  are  entirely  satisfied  from  all  the 
proofs  in  the  case  that  it  was  never  the  purpose  of  Dr. 
Beales  to  make  his  permanent  residence  in  Kew  York,  as  in 
argument  is  asserted.  He  first  came  to  that  city  for  a  tempo- 
rary purpose  to  'work  the  colonization'  of  his  grants.  All 
his  subsequent  movements  looked  to  a  permanent  establish- 
ment in  Ooahuila  and  Texas.  •  •  ♦  We  are  therefore 
compelled  upon  all  the  evideuce  in  the  case  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  claimant  had  no  such  domicil  or  residence  in 
New  York  as  is  contended  tor,  and  even  if  he  had,  that  the 
protection  which  he  could  justly  claim  from  the  United  States 
does  not  under  the  circumstances  extend  beyond  the  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  of  the  country.  He  was  entitled  to  security 
and  protection  here;  but  we  think  it  cannot  be  maintained 
that  the  subject  of  another  country,  from  the  mere  fact  of  his 
residence  here,  can  require  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  him  in  all  or  any  of  his  pursuits  in  any  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  not  originating  here  or  having  any  connection 
with  our  trade  or  commerce,  and  especially  against  the  civil 
commotions  or  local  regulations  of  the  country  of  his  birth  or 
adoption. 

<'  Many  foreigners,  from  all  lands,  are  resident  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  revolutions  and  commotions  that  are  so  fre- 
quently occurring  in  the  world  it  may  often  happen  that  their 
possessions  and  property  in  other  countries  .will  be  utterly 
wasted.  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  this  government  will  inter- 
pose to  examine  into  the  rightfulness  of  such  proceedings,  or 
to  demand  indemnity!  We  think  not.  Our  laws  and  our 
institutions  offer  security  and  protection  on  our  own  soil;  and 
in  some  cases,  possibly,  it  may  be  that  the  government  would  be 
bound  to  throw  its  shield  over  commercial  transactions  carried 
on  by  resident  foreigners  from  our  ports.  Authorities  are  not 
wanting  to  that  point.  But  we  are  aware  of  no  decision  of  any 
tribunal  and  no  dictum  of  any  writer  on  public  law  and  no 
principle  of  jurisprudence  which  declares  that  a  government 
is  bound  to  afford  protection  to  foreigners  residing  within  its 
jurisdiction  against  injuries  to  local  property  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  especially  against  injuries  resulting  from  political 
causes  i  n  such  coun  tries.  *  *  *  The  Ian  guage  of  the  Treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  is  explicit:  'All  claims  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States'  were  released,  and  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
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States.  '  We  do  not  regard  the  claimant,  either  at  the  origin 
of  the  claim  or  the  date  of  the  treaty,  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States." 

Memorial  of  John  Charles  Beales:  Opinion  of  Messrs.  Evans,  Smith, 
and  Paine,  commissioners,  March  22,  1851,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of 
March  3, 1849. 

The  Messrs.  Laurent,  British-bom  subjects, 
THo  Mesm  Ian-  ^^^^  ^  Mexico  in  1829  and  settled  there  as 
rouvs  case. 

merchants.    Eighteen  years  afterward,  in  1847, 

during  the  war  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  the 
Mexican  Congress  passed  a  law  to  authorize  the  hypotheca- 
tion or  sale  of  certain  church  property,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  money  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  government.  At 
that  time  the  Messrs.  Laurent  occupied  a  house  belonging  to 
the  church,  and,  being  notified  that  it  was  to  be  sold,  offered 
to  buy  it.  The  government  accepted  their  offer,  and  a  con- 
tract was  drawn  up,  under  which  they  were  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  for  the  house,  and  the  government  was  to  convey  it  to 
them  with  proper  muniments  of  title.  The  Messrs.  Laurent 
signed  the  contract,  and  deposited  the  money  in  the  hands  of 
a  banker  to  await  the  execution  of  the  contract  by  the  govern- 
ment. But  owing  to  some  neglect  the  officer  whose  duty  it 
was  to  execute  the  contract  on  the  part  of  the  government 
omitted  to  do  so,  and  in  the  mean  time  a  revolution  occurred 
and  the  new  president  was  authorized  to  annul  the  laws  for 
the  sale  of  the  church  property,  which  he  did.  The  Messrs. 
Laurent  protested,  and  while  the  matter  was  pending  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  entered  the  City  of  Mexico.  The  com- 
manding general  seized  and  confiscated  the  money  as  prize  of 
war,  on  the  ground  that  the  debt  was  property  belonging  to 
the  Mexican  Government,  and  put  the  Messrs.  Laurent  in  pos- 
session of  the  house,  which  they  continued  to  occupy  during 
the  American  occupation.  After  peace  the  church  claimed  the 
property  and  the  claim  was  sustained  by  the  Mexican  courts, 
on  the  ground  that  Mexico  would  not  recognize  the  acts  of  the 
government  defactOj  represented  by  the  commanding  general. 
Consequently  the  Messrs.  Laurent  were  dispossessed  of  the 
house,  and  they  sought,  as  British  subjects,  compensation  from 
the  United  States  for  the  confiscation  of  their  money,  before 
the  commission  organized  under  the  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  February  8, 1853. 
The  agent  of  the  United  States  excepted  to  the  jurisdiction^ 
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on  the  ground  that  the  Messrs.  Laurent,  who  still  conlHnued  to 
reside  in  Mexico,  were  not,  on  the  facts  disclosed,  to  be  regarded 
as  *^  British  subjects  ^  within  the  meaning  of  the  convention. 
Mr.  Hannen,  the  British  agent,  said  it  could 
Argument  o       .    ^^^  ^^  disputed  that  prima  fade  the  claim- 
ants were  qualified  under  the  convention,  as 
''  subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty."    They  could  not  be  ex- 
cluded, unless  by  some  restrictive  interpretation  of  the  words 
of  the  convention,  based  on  a  "uniform  current  of  decisions  of 
acknowledged  authority;"  and  he  was  unable  to  see  that  the 
authority  of  any  writer  on  international  law  had  been  quoted 
to  sustain  the  position  of  the  American  agent.    Mr.  Hannen 
continued : 

"  The  cases  which  are  cited  are  far  from  satisfying  me  that 
the  commission  could  legally  adopt  any  such  exceptional  con- 
struction of  the  terms  as  is  contended  for.  They  are  taken 
from  the  prize  courts,  from  the  privy  council,  from  the  com- 
mon law,  and  from  the  equity  courts. 

"A  misunderstanding  of  the  cases  in  the  prize  courts  appears 
to  me  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  argument  contended  for. 

**  It  is  quite  true  that,  flagrante  hello,  merchants  residing  in 
the  enemy's  country  are  considered,  with  reference  to  the  bel- 
ligerent rights  of  maritime  prize,  as  subjects  of  that  country, 
without  reference  to  the  country  of  their  origin  or  allegiance, 
and  without  much  reference  to  the  length  of  their  residence. 
Their  domiciij  for  this  particular  purpose,  is  said  to  be  sufficient 
to  found  the  right  of  the  maritime  captor;  but  it  would  be 
stretching  the  principle  of  those  decisions  to  an  extent  which 
was  never  intended,  to  say  that  they  were  not  British  subjects 
in  the  sense  of  this  convention:  for  instance,  and  the  example 
alone  is  sufficient  to  answer  the  whole  question.  Is  there  any 
jurist  who  would  say  that  an  injury  offered  to  a  British  mer- 
chant residing  in  Mexi(»o  would  not,  all  other  means  of  redress 
being  exhausted,  justify  the  issue  of  reprisals  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  ? 

**  I  contend  that  the  principles  of  international  law  do  not 
warrant  the  restrictive  interpretation  sought  to  be  put  upon  the 
plain  words  of  the  convention,  and  that  the  Messrs.  Laurent 
are  not  disentitled  to  have  their  claim  entertained  by  the 
commissioners." 

Mr.  Thomas,  agent  of  the  United  States,  in 
Mr.  Thomas's  Eeply.  reply,  said : 

"The  memorial  of  the  claimant  states  that 
they  are  now  residents  in  the  City  of  Mexico;  that  they  were 
residing  there  at  the  time  this  claim  arose  in  1847  and  had 
been  during  many  years  previous.  War  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  was  legalized  in  May  1846,  and  more  than 
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a  year  after  this  event  they  were  still  residents  of  Mexico, 
giving  to  that  country  the  benefit  of  their  industry  and  capi- 
tal; and  when  the  City  of  Mexico  was  taken  by  the  United 
States  forces  they  were  found  engaged  in  business,  like  any 
other  Mexican  citizens.  The  question  is,  To  what  government 
did  they  owe  allegiance,  and  consequently  under  whose  pro- 
tection were  they  when  the  transaction  took  place,  with  the 
consequences  of  which  they  now  seek  to  charge  the  United 
States! 

"The  principles  of  international  law,  recognized  by  the  Brit- 
ish court  of  admiralty,  when  applied  to  persons  in  the  condition 
of  these  claimants,  affix  to  them  the  national  character  of  Mex- 
icans, and  their  property  found  in  Mexico  is  subject  to  all  the 
consequences  that  attach  to  the  property  of  native-born  cit 
izens  resident  there.  Redress  for  any  wrongs  done  to  them  or 
their  property  must,  then,  be  sought  in  the  tribunals  of  that 
country  or  through  its  government.  The  seizure  by  the  United 
States  of  any  property  belonging  to  the  claimants,  which  might 
have  been  found  during  the  war  on  the  high  seas,  where  Eng- 
land enjoys  a  common  jurisdiction  with  other  nations,  could 
not  have  been  inquired  into  by  her  nor  by  any  tribunal  in 
which  she  could  take  part;  for  a  still  stronger  reason,  then, 
she  can  have  no  voice  in  deciding  a  question  in  regard  to  prop- 
erty which  arose  wholly  within  the  enemy's  country,  and  where 
England  had  no  sort  of  jurisdiction,  either  over  the  territory, 
the  persons,  or  property  of  the  claimants. 

"But  these  principles  do  not  rest  upon  general  reasoning 
alone.  They  have  long  been  considered  fundamental  doctrines 
of  international  law,  and  have  had  the  sanction  of  the  British 
court  of  admiralty  for  the  last  half  century,  as  I  shall  proceed 
to  show." 

In  support  of  this  argument  Mr.  Thomas  cited  the  case  of  the 
Indian  Chiefs  1801  (3  O.  Rob.  12);  The  President^  1804  (Id. 
277;  1  Duer,  519);  The  Ann,  1812  (1  Dod.  Adm.  224);  Drum- 
monWs  Ca«e  (2  Knapp  P.  C.  295);  Conicay^s  Case  (Id.  364;  3 
Bos.  &  Pull.  114);  Alberschty.  Sussman  (2  Vesey  &  B.  323); 
The  Matchless  (1  Hagg.  Adm.  103);  Wilson  v.  Marryatt  (8 
Term.  R.  31);  Dawson  v.  Jay  (3  De  G.  M.  &  G.  764);  Willison 
V.  Pattison  (7  Taunt.  439);  Kenfs  Comm. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Thomas  said: 

"  The  counsel  of  the  British  Government  has  said  that  this 
(Drummond's)  case  does  not  apply  because  the  Laurents  were 
not  naturalized  Mexican  citizens.  The  laws  of  that  country 
not  authorizing  the  naturalization  of  Protestants,  it  is  said 
they  could  not  have  become  citizens,  even  if  they  had  so  de- 
sired. The  decision  in  Druramond's  case  does  not  require  that 
they  should  be  naturalized  citizens;  it  only  requires  that  they 
should  be  domiciled  there.    It  is  of  no  importance  whether 
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they  enjoyed  the  privileges  accorded  to  native-born  citizens 
or  not;  that  is  a  manicipal  question  altogether.  The  law  of 
nations  does  not  look  to  see  who,  by  the  municipal  law,  enjoys 
the  most  complete  rights  of  citizenship  or  who  possesses  them 
to  a  less  extent,  but  only  to  discover  who  are  the  persons  dom> 
iciled  in  the  country,  and  they  are  declared  to  belong  to  it,  and 
take  their  national  character  from  it.  But,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  claimants  were,  to  some  extent,  naturalized  citizens. 

"The  counsel  for  the  British  Government,  in  order  to  show 
their  British  character,  has  produced  here  their  annual  oath, 
or  obligation,  by  which  they  solemnly  undertook  to  subject 
themselves  to  the  laws  of  the  country;  and  for  this  undertak- 
ing they  were  permitted  to  live  there,  to  possess  real  property, 
and  trade  and  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  government.  This 
they  did  for  eighteen  years  in  succession.  Now,  I  maintain  that 
this  was  naturalization.  Perhaps  it  did  not  give  them  all  the 
rights  of  native-born  Mexicans;  neither  do  the  laws  of  any  coun- 
try give  all  the  rights  of  native  born  citizens  to  those  who  are 
naturalized,  but  in  this  case  the  municipal  law  accorded  to 
them  the  important  rights  of  citizens  of  the  country.    •    •    • 

"  I  submit  that  the  authorities  I  have  produced  settle  this 
question  upon  the  broad  and  impregnable  principles  of  the  law 
of  nations,  as  declared  by  the  British  courts  and  adopted  in 
the  policy  of  the  government  for  a  long  period. 

"  These  principles  apply  not  only  to  these  claimants,  but  to 
all  persons  whose  claims  arose  while  they  were  domiciled  in 
Mexico.  It  can  not  be  supposed  that  the  two  governments,  in 
framing  this  convention,  meant  that  you  should  look  to  the 
municipal  law  of  either  country  for  the  definition  of  the  words 
*  citizen '  or  ^  subject; '  on  the  contrary,  it  was  undoubtedly  con- 
sidered that  you  would  determine  these  questions  by  that  inter- 
national law  which  is  always  understood  as  furnishing  the  rule 
of  interpretation  in  the  construction  of  treaties.    •    •    • 

"  I  am  asked  by  the  counsel  for  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
whether  I  would  maintain  that  a  British-born  subject  found  in 
arms  against  England  could  not  be  executed  for  treason.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  the  correct  decision  of  the  question  under 
discussion  that  1  should  answer  this  interrogatory;  but  I  will 
say,  however,  that  1  do  maintain  that  very  proposition,  always 
supposing  that  the  change  of  domicil  is  made  in  good  faith. 
There  must  be  fitness  in  point  of  time,  and  fairness  of  intent, 
and  publicity  of  the  act;  when  these  circumstances  concur,  no 
nation  would  now  be  justified  by  the  law  of  nations  in  execut- 
ing for  treason  one  of  its  native-born  subjects  found  in  the 
military  service  of  another  country  with  which  it  might  be  at 
war.  In  maintaining  this  proposition,  I  am  perfectly  aware 
that  Sir  William  Scott  has  held  that  an  adopted  citizen  must 
not  be  found  in  hostility  to  his  native  country,  and  that  Black- 
stone  and  Lord  Hale  have  held  a  like  doctrine;  but  these  dis- 
tinguished judges  recorded  these  opinions  at  a  time  when 
feudal  institutions  had  a  firmer  hold  on  England  than  they  have 
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now,  and  the  latter  two  before  the  States  and  nations  of 
America  had  taken  their  places  among  the  independent  nations 
of  the  world,  and  before  half  a  million  of  people  swarmed  anna- 
ally  from  the  British  Isles  to  light  npon  and  make  their  homes 
in  nearly  every  inhabited  spot  on  the  globe.    •    •    » 

"  The  rule  laid  down  on  this  subject  by  the  United  States 
in  the  case  of  Koszta  is  the  only  one  that  can  relieve  tbe  ques- 
tion of  all  difficulty.  It  is  this:  < The  conflicting  cases  on  the 
subject  of  allegiance  are  of  a  municipal  character,  and  have 
no  controlling  operation  beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
countries  enact  ing  them.  All  uncertainty  as  well  as  confusion 
on  this  subject  is  avoided  in  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
fact  that  the  parties  to  the  question  now  under  consideration 
are  two  independent  nations,  and  that  neither  has  tlie  right  to 
appeal  to  its  own  laws  for  the  rules  to  settle  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute, which  occurred  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  third  inde- 
pendent power.'  This  case  arose  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Mexico. 
England  and  the  United  States  are  the  parties.  The  laws  of 
England  can  not,  therefore,  give  the  rule,  but  the  matter  in 
dispute  must  be  settled  by  the  law  of  nations.    »    »    • 

"  The  writers  on  international  law  are  very  clear  and  uniform 
in  their  recognition  of  the  rule  that  a  person  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  subject  of  that  country  where  he  has  his  domicil. 
Grotius  says:  ^  By  the  law  of  nations  all  the  subjects  of  the 
offending  state,  who  are  such  Irom  a  permanent  cause,  whether 
native  or  emigrants  from  another  country,  are  liable  to  reprisals, 
but  not  so  those  who  are  only  traveling  or  sojourning  for  a 
little  time..'  Wheaton,  in  his  treatise  on  international  law, 
lays  down  expressly  that  '  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the 
claims  of  a  man's  native  country  upon  his  political  allegiance, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  natural-born  subject  of  one 
country  may  become  the  citizen  of  another  in  time  of  peace  for 
the  purposes  of  trade,  and  may  iiecome  entitled  all  the  com- 
mercial privileges  attached  to  this  acquired  domicil.'  Here 
it  is  asserted  distinctly  that  living  in  a  country  in  time  of 
X>eace  and  carrying  on  trade  renders  him  a  citizen  of  that 
country  in  view  of  national  law;  and  I  have  already  shown, 
by  numerous  authorities,  that  this  doctrine  is  in  conformity 
with  British  adjudications  on  this  point. 

'^Having  seen  that  a  residence  in  a  foreign  country  consti- 
tutes a  person  a  domiciled  citizen  there,  and  renders  that 
country  answerable  for  his  conduct  to  other  nations,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  inquire  more  fully  what  species  of  residence 
will  render  the  party  liable  to  have  his  property  subject  to  the 
same  rules  as  other  citizens? 

"Lord  Camden,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  court  in 
the  cases  arising  out  of  the  capture  of  St.  Eustatius,  stated, 
'  that  if  a  man  went  into  a  foreign  country  upon  a  visit,  to 
travel  for  health,  to  settle  a  particular  business,  or  the  like, 
he  thought  it  would  be  hard  to  seize  upon  his  goods;  but  a 
residence  not  attended  with  these  circumstances  ought  to  be 
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considered  as  a  permanent  residence.'  Then,  in  speaking  of 
the  resident  foreigners  in  St.  Eastatius,he  said,  'that  in  every 
point  of  view  they  ought  to  be  considered  as  resident  subjects. 
Their  persous,  their  hves,  their  industry,  were  employed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state  uuder  whose  protection  they  lived;  and  if 
war  broke  out,  they,  continuing  to  reside  there,  paid  their  pro- 
portion of  taxes,  imposts,  and  the  like,  equally  with  natural- 
born  subjects,  and  no  donbt  came  within  that  description.' 

''Sir  William  Scott  observes  that  time  is  the  grand  ingredi- 
ent in  constituting  domicil.  But  he  was  clearly  of  opinion  that 
.mere  recency  of  establishment  would  not  avail  if  the  inten- 
tion of  making  a  permanent  residence  there  was  fixed  upon 
the  party;  and  he  referred  to  the  case  of  Whitehill,  one  of  the 
persons  whose  property  was  confiscated  on  the  seizure  of  St. 
Eustatius.  He  was  an  Englishman,  an<l  had  arrived  at  St. 
Eustatius  only  two  days  betbre  it  was  seized  by  the  British 
forces;  but  it  was  proved  that  he  had  gone  there  to  establish 
himself,  and  his  property  was  condemned.  Thus  a  residence 
of  forty -eight  hours  transformed  the  political  character  of  an 
Englishman  into  that  of  a  Dutchman;  and  it  ought  not  to 
require  a  longer  time  to  work  a  like  change  in  an  Englishman 
on  his  going  to  Mexico. 

"  1  am  very  glad  the  counsel  for  Her  Majesty's  government 
has  referred  to  'Kent's  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Nations.' 
There  is  no  author  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  stands 
higher  as  authority  on  international  law  than  Chancellor  Kent, 
and  I  propose  to  add  his  conclusive  authority  to  that  already 
cited.  '  Concerning  domicil,  he  states,  'if  a  person  has  a  set- 
tlement in  a  hostile  country  by  the  maintenance  of  a  commercial 
establishment  there,  he  will  be  considered  a  hostile  character, 
and  a  subject  of  the  enemy's  country  in  regard  to  his  com- 
mercial transactions  connected  with  that  establishment  The 
position  is  a  clear  one,  that  if  a  person  goes  into  a  foreign 
country  and  engages  in  trade  there,  he  is,  by  the  law  of  nations, 
to  be  considered  a  merchant  of  thai  country,  and  a  subject  for 
all  civil  purposes,  whether  the  country  be  hostile  or  neutral^  and 
he  can  not  be  permitted  to  retain  the  privileges  of  a  neutral 
character  during  his  residence  and  occupation  in  an  enemy's 
country.'  'This  general  rule,'  he  adds,  'has  been  applied  by 
the  English  courts  to  the  cases  of  Englishmen  residing  in  a 
neutral  country,  and  they  are  admitted,  in  respect  of  their  bona 
fide  trade,  to  the  i)rivileges  of  the  neutral  character.'  This 
same  principle,  that  for  all  commercial  purposes  the  domicil 
of  the  party,  without  reference  to  the  place  of  birth,  becomes 
the  test  of  national  charact^er,  has  been  repeatedly  and  explic- 
itly admitted  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  If  he  reside 
in  a  belligerent  country,  his  property  is  liable  to  capture  as 
enemy's  property;  and  if  he  reside  in  a  neutral  country,  he 
enjoys  all  the  privileges  and  is  subject  to  all  the  inconveniences 
of  the  neutral  trade,  lie  takes  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages, whatever  they  may  be,  of  the  country  of  his  residence. 
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'This  doctrine/  says  this  distinguished  writer,  'is  founded  on 
the  principles  of  national  law,  and  accords  with  the  reason  and 
practice  of  all  civilized  nations.' 

<'  Would  it  be  in  conformity  with  this  doctrine  to  give  these 
claimants  the  advantages  of  British  subjects  at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  domiciled  in  Mexico,  and  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  citizenship  in  that  cpantryf  Such  a  thing  is  totally  un- 
heard of  as  that  England  should  undertake  to  redress  the 
grievances  arising  within  the  territory  of  another  country.  It 
is,  I  repeat,  entirely  opposed  to  the  notion  of  independence  in 
other  countries,  to  the  decisions  of  her  own  courts,  and  the 
practice  of  her  government.  If  she  can  redress  the  grievances 
of  an  Englishman  domiciled  in  Mexico,  she  can  those  of  a 
Mexican  (for  the  law  of  nations  places  them  both  on  the  same 
footing),  and  we  shall  have  before  this  commission  yet  other 
Mexican  claims. 

"By  the  recent  action  of  the  British  Government,  these 
principles  have  received  important  and  authoritative  confirma- 
tion, which  mast  have  great  weight  with  the  commissioners  in 
determining  this  question.  The  exact  question  for  which  I 
have  been  contending  in  this  case  has  been  practically  decided 
by  a  dispatch  from  the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  in  answer 
to  an  application  from  the  British  consul  at  Riga,  asking  to  be 
informed  in  what  condition  war  would  place  British  merchants 
residing  in  Kussia.  In  reply,  Lord  Clarendon  said,  on  the  16th 
of  February,  *that,  by  the  law  and  practice  of  nations,  a  bel- 
ligerent has  a  right  to  consider  as  enemies  all  persons  who 
reside  in  a  hostile  country,  or  who  maintain  commercial  estab- 
lishments therein,  whether  these  people  are  by  birth  neutral, 
allies,  or  enemies,  or  fellow-subjects;  the  property  of  such 
persons,  exported  from  such  countries,  is  therefore  res  hostium^ 
and,  as  such,  lawful  prize  of  war;  such  property  will  be  con- 
sidered as  a  prize,  although  its  owner  is  a  native-born  subject 
of  the  captor's  country,  and  although  it  may  be  in  transition 
to  that  country,  and  its  being  laid  on  board  a  neutral  ship  will 
not  protect  the  property.' 

"This  is  a  declaration  that  every  person  domiciled  in  Russia 
during  the  war  will  be  regarded  as  a  Russian.  We  have  seen 
that  it  is  merely  an  announcement  of  the  law  of  nations  on 
this  point,  and  presents  nothing  new.  If,  therefore,  persons 
are  to  be  considered  as  Russian  subjects  who  remain  under 
that  government  during  the  war,  the  same  rule  must  be  applied 
to  those  who  adhered  to  the  Mexicans  while  the  United  States 
were  at  war  with  that  country,  and  hence  this  commission  is 
bound  to  declare  that  it  has  no  jurisdiction  in  this  case." 

Mr.  Upham,  the  commissioner  of  the  United 

Opinioa  of  Mr.     States,  in  delivering  his  opinion,  said : 
Upham. 

"  The  first  article  in  the  convention  provides 

'that  all  claims  of  corporations,  companies,  or  private  individ- 
uals, subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  upon  the  Government 
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of  the  United  States,  and  all  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  against  the  British  Government'  from  the  year  1814  to 
the  present  time,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  this  com- 
mission.   *    •    • 

"  It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  correlative  terms  ^ citizens^ 
and  ^subjeots^  were  used  by  the  contracting  parties  in  the  con- 
vention in  contrast  with  and  exclusive  of  each  other;  and 
that  it  was  not  contemplated  by  them  that  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  could  be  regarded,  at  the  same  period  of  time,  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  or  that  citizens  of  the  United  States 
might  in  the  same  manner  have  the  additional  character  of 
subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

*'  If,  however,  we  aflSx  to  the  term  British  subjects  the  mean- 
ing established  by  the  municipal  laws  of  England  in  their 
statutes,  it  will  include  vast  numbers  of  American  citizens, 
embracing  not  only  all  the  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  who 
have  become  settled  and  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United 
States  since  the  Revolution,  but  their  children  and  grandchil- 
dren who  may  have  been  born  there.  (See  7  Anne,  ch.  5 ;  4  Geo. 
II.  ch.  21,  and  13  Geo.  III.  ch.  21.) 

"Thus,  under  this  construction,  every  officer  in  the  American 
Government  might  be  entitled  to  enforce  before  this  commis- 
sion claims,  as  British  subjects,  against  their  own  govern- 
ment, as  their  grandfathers  may  have  been  subjects  of  Great 
Britain.    •     »    • 

"It  is  possible  that  Great  Britain  may  keep  this  provision 
upon  her  statute  book  in  order  that  the  children  and  grand- 
children of  emigrants  from  that  country  who  may  choose  to 
return  again  to  her  jurisdiction  shall  be  received  at  once  into 
full  fellowship  as  subjects;  but  in  the  decisions  of  her  courts, 
in  her  international  contracts,  in  her  construction  of  the  rights 
of  actual  subjects,  and  the  disabilities  of  aliens,  she  holds, 
without  exception,  that  a  person  going  to  a  foreign  country 
and  becoming  domiciled  there,  in  the  legal  sense  of  that  term, 
is  to  be  regarded,  for  all  civil  purposes,  as  a  subject  and  citizen 
of  such  country,  entitled  to  the  rights  and  subject  to  the  dis- 
abilities arising  from  his  domicil. 

"There  never  has  been  any  international  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  two  governments  as  to  who  are  actual  citizens 
and  subjects  of  either  power  in  their  dealings  and  relations 
with  each  other,  and  there  can  be  no  doubc  that  this  well- 
understood  international  meaning  was  adopted  and  used  in 
this  convention  in  reference  to  the  terms  citizens  and  subjects 
of  either  country.    •    •    • 

"The  decisions  of  England  and  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
those  of  every  other  nation,  are  uniform  to  the  point  that  an 
individual  going  to  another  countr}',  and  becoming  domiciled 
there  for  purposes  of  trade,  is,  by  the  law  of  nations,  to  be  con- 
sidered a  subject  of  such  country  for  all  civil  purposes,  whether 
such  government  be  a  hostile  or  a  neutral  power. 
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^^Authorities  to  this  effect  will  be  found  in  Wilson  v.  Marryat 
(8  Term  Eep.  31);  MWonnel  v.  Hector  (3  Bos.  &  Pull.  113);  The 
Indian  Chief  (3  Bob.  Rep.  12) ;  The  Anna  Catherina  (4  Rob. 
Rep.  107;  Danous,  note,  256);  The  President  (5  Rob.  Rep.  277); 
The  Matchless  (1  Hagg.  Ad.  Rep.  103) ;  The  Odin,  Hall,  master 
(I  Bob.  Rep.  296);    Bell  v.  Beid  (1  Maule  &  Selw.  726). 

<^  American  authorities  to  the  same  point  will  be  found  in  the 
case  of  The  Sloop  Chester  (2  Dallas,  41);  Murray  v.  Schooner 
Betsey  (2  Oranch,  64);  Maley  v.  Shattuck  (3  Oranch,  488);  Liv- 
ingston V.  Maryland  Insurance  Company  (7  Granch,  506);  The 
Venus  (8  Crauch,  253);  The  Frances  (8  Oranch,  363);  Los  Dos 
Hermanos  (2  Wheat.  76).  These  authorities,  with  varioas 
others,  are  cited  and  approved  by  Ohaucellor  Kent  in  1  Kent's 
Commentaries,  75;  and  he  alleges  that  the  doctrine  sustained 
by  them  Ms  founded  on  the  principles  of  international  law,  and 
accords  with  the  reason  and  practice  of  all  civilized  nations.' 

"All  writers  on  international  law  concur  in  these  views  and 
adopt  the  maxim,  ^Migrans  jura  amittat  acprivilegia  et  immu- 
nitates  domicilii  prioris.^  (Voet,  tome  1, 347;  Grotius,  book  3, 
p.  56,  ch.  2,  sec.  2;  book  3,  ch.  4,  sec.  6;  Yattel,  book  1,  ch.  19, 
sec.  212;  Wheaton's  International  Law,  part  4,  ch.  1,  sees  17 
&19.) 

"The  same  principles  are  declared  by  public  annoancement 
of  the  present  English  ministry  in  reference  to  the  existing  war 
with  Rnssia  'as  the  settled  law  and  practice  of  nations,'  and 
that,  <by  such  law  and  practice,  a  belligerent  has  a  right  to 
consider  as  enemies  all  persons  who  reside  in  a  hostile  coun- 
try, or  maintain  commercial  establishments  therein,  whether 
such  persons  are  by  birth  neutrals,  allies,  enemies,  or  fellow- 
subjects.' 

"And  in  conformity  with  this  declaration  and  the  previous 
decisions  on  this  subject  it  was  adjudged  by  the  admiralty 
court  a  short  time  since,  in  the  case  of  The  Aboy  that  Mn  time  of 
war  a  person  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  nation 
where  he  resides  and  carries  on  his  trade,  so  far  as  the  princi- 
ples and  rules  of  law  are  concerned,  whether  he  resides  in  the 
enemy's  or  a  neutral  country.'    {The  Times,  July  22, 1854.) 

"The  English  authorities  which  have  been  cited  expressly 
declare  that  a  person  domiciled  in  another  country  'is  to  be 
taken  as  a  subject  of  such  country.'  These  are  the  words  of 
Lord  Stowell  in  the  case  of  The  Presidentf  above  cited.  And, 
in  making  such  decision,  he  does  not  niean  to  be  understood 
that  such  a  person  may  be  a  citizen  of  another  country  and  at 
the  same  time  a  British  subject,  as  is  contended  before  us;  but 
he  expressly  declares,  in  the  Ann  (1  Dod.  Ad.  Rep.  224)  that 
this  can  not  be,  because  he  says  '  he  can  not  take  advantage  of 
both  characters  at  the  same  time.'* 

"  The  owner  of  The  Ann  was  a  British-born  subject,  and  his 
wife  and  child  resided  in  Scotland,  but  he  himself  personally 
was  domiciled  in  the  United  States.    He  was  therefore  clearly 
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a  British  subject  by  the  municipal  laws  of  England,  bat  Sir 
William  Scott  (Lord  Stowell)  held  that,  as  regarded  his  inter- 
^lational  intercourse  and  character^  he  was  not  a  British  sabject 
or  entitled  to  redress  as  such,  and  his  pro[)erty  was  condemned 
accordingly,  notwithstanding  the  decree  in  council  declared 
'  that  all  property  of  British  subjects,'  seized  under  like  cir- 
cumstances, '  should  be  restored.' 

^^  The  international  definition  of  <  subject  Ms  also  recognized 
and  adjudged  in  DrummoncVs  case  (2  Knapp's  Privy  Council 
Keports,  295),  where  it  was  holden  that  though  an  individual 
might  be  formally  and  literally  by  the  law  of  Great  Britain  a 
British  subject,  still  there  was  a  question  beyond  that,  and 
that  was  whether  he  was  a  British  subject  within  the  meaning 
of  the  treaty  then  under  consideration;  and  it  was  there  con- 
tended that  all  treaties  must  be  interpreted  according  to  the 
law  of  nations,  and  that  where  a  treaty  speaks  of  the  subjects 
of  any  nation  it  means  those  who  are  actually  and  effectually 
under  its  rule  and  government,  and  not  those  who  for  certain 
purposes  under  the  mere  municipal  obligations  of  a  country 
may  be  held  to  maintain  that  character. 

'*And  in  Long^s  case  (2  Knapp's  Privy  Council  Reports,  51)  it 
was  holden  that  a  corporation,  composed  of  British  subjects, 
existing  in  a  foreign  country,  and  under  the  consent  of  a  for- 
eign government,  must  be  considered  as  a  foreign  corporation, 
and  is  not  therefore  entitled  to  claim  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  its  property  under  a  treaty  giving  the  right  of  doing  so  to 
British  subjects, 

'<  In  the  same  manner,  and  on  the  same  principle,  the  converse 
of  the  proposition  was  holden  in  the  Countess  of  Conway's  case 
(2  Knapp's  Privy  Council  Reports,  3ij4),  that  a  French  native- 
born  subject,  residing  in  England,  had  the  character  of  a 
British  subject,  and  was  entitled  to  claim  compensation  as 
such,  against  his  own  country^  for  losses  under  a  treaty  pro- 
viding compensation  to  be  made  'to  British  subjects.' 

^' These  cases  seem  to  me  to  be  sound  in  principle  and 
explicit  in  authoiity;  and  I  am  surprised,  after  these  well- 
established  and  adjudicated  decisions,  that  the  doctrine  is  still 
contended  for,  that  in  the  interpretation  of  the  term  subject^ 
in  this  convention,  we  are  to  be  confined  to  the  meaning  affixed 
to  it  by  the  English  statute. 

"It  is  desirable,  before  giving  to  it  this  construction,  we 
should  ascertain  precisely  what  it  means. 

"  By  applying  this  construction  to  the  convention,  the  second 
article  would  be  made  to  read  as  follows:  ^That  all  claims 
against  the  United  States,  of  corporations,  companies,  or 
private  individuals,  resident  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
and  of  all  native-born  citizens  of  Great  Britain,  who  may  have 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  since  the  revolution,  and  of 
their  children  and  grandchildren  who  may  have  been  born 
there,  and  all  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  against 
the  British  (lovernment,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
the  board  of  commissioners,  whose  decision  shall  be  iinal,'  etc. 
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'<  It  seems  to  me  that  such  an  interpolation  in  the  terms  of 
this  convention,  or  such  a  construction  of  it,  would  strike  no 
X>er8ons  with  mon^  surprise  than  its  negotiators. 

'^  It  is  said,  however,  in  order  to  obviate  the  evident  difScolty 
of  regarding  the  treaty  in  this  light,  that  a  person  holding  the 
statute  relation  of  subject  to  England  may  appear  before  this 
commission  and  prosecute  his  claim  as  such,  but  if  he  is  domi- 
ciled in  another  country  his  case  is  to  be  adjudged  and  deter- 
mined by  the  commission  as  though  he  were  a  citizen  of  that 
country. 

^'  But  I  regard  this  as  an  erroneous  and  untenable  position 
for  any  court  or  tribunal  to  take. 

^'  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  an  American  citizen  whose 
grandfather  was  born  in  England  should  come  before  this  com- 
mission armed  with  the  power  and  authority  of  the  British 
Government  to  enforce  his  claim  here  against  his  own  country, 
will  it  answer  for  this  commission  to  say  that  by  the  law  of 
England  he  is  a  British  ttubjectj  and  as  such  we  must  hear  him^ 
but  we  will  adjudge  his  case  precisely  as  though  he  were  a 
citizen  of  the  UniiM  States  f  Surely  not.  Liite  any  other  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  he  must  pursue  his  remedy  before 
the  ordinary  constituted  tribunals  of  his  country  or  before 
Congress.  It  would  be  a  futile  attempt  in  us  to  undertake  to 
make  any  award  on  the  merits  of  his  case,  as  it  can  not  be  sup- 
posed that  either  nation  would  sanction  such  an  extraordinary 
assumption  of  power. 

^^This  tribunal  was  not  constituted  to  pass  upon  any  such 
claim;  neither  was  it  constituted  to  pass  upon  the  claim  of 
any  British-born  subject  who  may  have  domiciled  himself  in 
Mexico,  and  who  continued  to  reside  there  during  a  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  that  country, '  carrying  on,'  in 
the  words  of  the  legal  authorities,  '  trade  there,  paying  the 
taxes,  and  employing  the  peoi)le  of  the  country,  and  expending 
his  industry  and  c'apital  in  her  service.' 

"  *  Such  a  person,'  says  Lord  Chief  Justice  Alvanly,  '  who 
resides  in  a  hostile  country,  is  a  subject  of  such  country.  He 
is  to  all  civil  purposes  as  much  an  alien  enemy  as  if  he  were 
bom  there,  and  to  hold  to  a  diiierent  conclusion  would  be  to 
contradict  all  the  modern  authorities  on  the  subject.'  (M^Con- 
nel  V.  Hector,  3  Bos.  &  Full.  114.) 

"This  foreign  cliaracter,  however  assumed,  is  a  substantial 
recognized  civil  relation,  as  much  as  the  prior  subsisting  rela- 
tion with  England.  The  Messrs.  Laurent,  in  this  case,  are 
citizens  of  Mexico,  and  their  claim  against  the  United  States 
is  a  Mexican  claim.  Such  a  claim  can  only  be  adjudicated 
between  the  two  governments  where  it  originated.  They  alone 
are  the  national  parties  to  it.  And  neither  Mexico  nor  the 
United  States  is  here  with  the  necessary  papers  and  evidence 
for  its  adjustment,  for  the  reason  that  neither  of  those  govern- 
ments has  delegated  to  us  any  such  authority,  and  an  attempt 
by  us  to  bind  them  in  the  decision  of  such  claims  woidd  be 
wholly  nugatory. 
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''It  is  suggested  in  the  argument  in  this  case '  that  the  claim 
of  English  subjects  can  not  extend  to  every  case  in  which  a 
British  subject  has  been  a  party,  but  would  only  extend  to 
claims  upon  the  United  States  Government,  preferred  by  per- 
sons who  had  not  by  their  acts  forfeited  their  right  to  appeal 
to  the  English  Government  for  its  interposition.' 

"What  would  constitute  a  forfeiture  of  such  right  of  a  Brit- 
ish subject  is  not  stated;  whether  the  act  of  the  father  would 
bar  the  son  of  his  right  as  a  Bitish  subject,  or  whether  being 
born  in  a  foreign  country,  where  his  father  was  domiciled,  would 
have  such  eHect.  Many  such  questions  would  arise  under 
such  a  mode  of  determining  the  national  character.  If,  how- 
ever, the  question  whether  an  individual  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  subject  of  Great  Britain  is  to  depend  upon  the  fact  whether 
he  has,  by  his  own  acfs^  forfeited  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
English  Government  for  protection,  it  seems  to  me  this  case  is 
clearly  of  that  character. 

"The  injury  of  which  the  Messrs.  Laurent  complain  arose 
from  their  placing  themselves  in  the  position  of  aHen  enemies 
of  the  United  States  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  They  thereby  for- 
feited their  right  to  protection  on  the  part  of  England,  whose 
government  was  neutral,  and  could  neither  aid,  abet,  nor  coun- 
tenance any  of  its  subjects  in  such  acts  of  hostility.  They 
could  only,  on  this  principle,  be  regarded  as  British  subjects 
while  holding  the  position  of  the  British  nation,  and  when  they 
departed  from  such  position  and  became  alien  enemies  of  the 
United  States  they  forfeited  the  protection  of  EngUmd  and  their 
right  to  appear  before  this  commission. 

"  The  United  States  has  no  remedy  against  Great  Britain 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Messrs.  Laurent  while  domiciled  in  a 
foreign  country  as  her  subjects;  and  they,  as  British  subjects, 
have  no  claim  to  redress  against  the  United  States,  or  to  ap- 
pear before  this  tribunal  in  that  character. 

"Domicil,  under  all  circumstances,  stamps  upon  the  indi- 
vidual the  character  of  foreigner,  neutral  or  alien^  as  the  case 
may  be.  Chancellor  Kent  says  it  is  *  the  test  of  national  char- 
acter;^ and  that  the  only  limitation  upon  the  principle  of 
determining  character  from  residence  laid  down  in  any  author- 
ity is  that  the  party,  so  far  as  regards  his  own  country,  must 
not  take  up  arms  against  it.    (1  Kent's  Com.,  76.) 

"  The  municipal  relation  of  subject  is,  for  the  time  being, 
wholly  subordinate  to  the  new  relation  impressed  upon  the 
individual,  and  can  not  exist  as  an  international  relation.  His 
original  right,  as  subject,  may  revive  or  revert  if  he  returns  to 
his  native  country,  but  it  is  otherwise  inoperative. 

"  Each  nation  may  well  claim  of  other  governments  that  its 
own  native-born  citizens,  who  are  domiciled  with  them,  should 
be  equally  protected  by  law  with  the  native-born  citizens  of 
other  countries.  Invidious  distinctions  in  this  respect  would 
manifest  a  spirit  of  hostility  against  the  parent  country  that 
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coald  not  be  overlooked.  But  when  individuals  leave  their 
own  land,  and  have  become  domiciled  in  another  country,  and 
enjoy  there  the  protection  and  the  benefit  of  availing  them- 
selves of  its  laws,  courts,  tribunals,  and  appeals  to  its  general 
government,  as  fully  and  freely  as  the  native-born  citizens  of 
that  country,  for  the  protection  of  their  rights  and  the  business 
in  which  they  are  engaged,  the  original  government  of  Rucb 
persons  has  no  claim  to  interfere  in  their  behalf.  Such  persons 
become,  by  the  settled  adjudications  of  all  countries,  and  the 
judgment  of  all  writers  on  public  law,  in  an  international  point 
of  view,  citizens  of  such  country,  as  to  all  matters  arising  from 
such  business  and  residence,  and  the  treaties  and  conventions 
between  foreign  states  are  framed  on  this  basis. 

"An  attempt  on  the  part  of  this  commission  to  overrule  or 
revise  the  decisions  of  British  or  American  courts  as  to  the 
business  matters,  transactions,  or  liabilities  of  persons  thus 
domiciled  in  either  country,  or  to  pass  upon  them  while  such 
courts  were  fully  open  for  their  hearing  and  decision,  would  be 
an  utter  perversion  of  the  i>owers  granted  by  this  convention. 

"Persons  thus  domiciled  have  the  rights  and  the  disabili- 
ties, under  this  convention,  of  the  country  under  whose  pro- 
tection they  have  chosen  to  reside.  An  American  native  born 
citizen  who  has  taken  up  his  residence  in  London,  and  engaged 
in  business  there,  has  the  same  rights  under  this  convention 
against  the  United  States,  for  any  claims  arising  from  his  busi- 
ness there,  as  any  other  citizen  of  London,  but  his  claim  is  as  a 
British  subject;  his  domicil,  by  the  settled  construction  of  pub- 
lic law,  affixes  on  him  that  character.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  an  English  native-born  subject  resident  in  New  York; 
his  claims  under  this  convention  can  be  those  only  of  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  so  far  as  regards  the  business  of  his  elected  dom- 
icil, or  any  adjudications  upon  it. 

"And  where  an  individual  is  domiciled  in  another  country, 
different  from  that  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties  to  this 
convention,  as  in  Mexico,  for  instance,  his  claim  arising  from 
acts  connected  with  and  partaking  of  such  domicil  is  not 
included  in  a  convention  for  the  adjustment  of  the  claims  of 
British  subj^^cts  and  American  citizens. 

"Such  a  claim  must  be  prosecuted  through  conventions  made 
between  the  country  of  his  adoption,  under  whose  protection 
his  business  was  carried  on  and  his  claim  arose,  and  the  United 
States.  As  regards  any  powers  confided  to  us,  he  is  to  be 
holden  as  a  Mexican  citizen.  Such  a  decision  in  no  manner 
conflicts  with  or  infringes  on  any  international  right  of  Eng- 
land as  regards  her  subjects. 

"  For  these  reasons,  1  am  of  opinion  that  the  exception  taken 
to  (rar  jurisdiction  over  the  claim  of  the  Messrs.  Laurent,  as 
presented  to  us,  is  sustained,  and  that  no  authority  has  been 
delegated  to  this  commission  to  adjudicate  upon  it." 
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Mr.  Hornby,  the  British  commissioner,  de- 
Opi^QMrf  l£r.     jiy^j.^^  tjj^  following  opinion : 

<^  It  is  not  disputed  that  the  Messrs.  Laurent 
are  British-bom  subjects,  nor  pretended  that,  except  in  so  far  as 
their  character  of  British  subjects  may  be  affected  by  mere  resi- 
dence abroad,  they  have  done  anything  to  divest  themselves 
of  this  character.  They  have  not  been  naturalized  in  Mexico; 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  annually  taken  out  a  permission  to 
reside  in  Mexico,  in  which  permission  they  have  been  uniformly 
designated  as  British  subjects,  and  generally  they  have,  so  far 
as  lay  in  their  power,  preserved  their  English  character.  This 
being  so,  and  having,  as  they  conceive,  some  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  the  United  States  Government,  they  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  English  Governmeot  for  its  interposition  on  their 
behalf  with  that  of  the  United  States.  It  appears  therefore 
to  me  that  this  case  comes  within  the  iefter  of  the  convention, 
and  i^  prima  fdcie  within  our  jurisdiction. 

"  But  it  is  contended  by  the  learned  agent  of  the  United 
States  that  though  within  the  letter^  the  case  is  not  within  the 
spirit  of  the  conveution ;  submitting  that  the  term  '  British  sub- 
jects,' used  in  the  treaty,  is  not  to  be  interpreted  according  to 
English  law,  but  according  to  int/ernational  law,  and  that  by 
the  latter  a  person  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  citizen  or  subject 
of  the  country  in  which  he  is  for  the  time  being  domiciled.  I 
do  not,  however,  understand  it  to  have  been  assumed  by  the 
agent  of  Her  Majesty's  government  that  the  claimants,  being 
'British  subjects'  within  the  terms  of  a  British  statute,  are 
therefore  necessarily  '  British  subjects '  within  the  meaning  of 
the  convention.  It  is  clearly  not  the  statute  law  of  England 
which  is  to  give  the  rule  of  interpretation,  but  the  obvious 
iutention  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty. 

"Now,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  treaties  are  to  be  inter- 
preted according  to  international  law,  but  international  law 
does  not  affix  an  unvarying  meaning  to  particular  words,  or 
prescribe  any  rule  for  the  construction  of  treaties,  other  than 
that  applicable  to  the  interpretation  of  all  written  documents, 
namely,  to  discover  and  give  effect  to  the  intention  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  which  intention  is  to  be  collected  from  the 
language  of  the  instrument  of  agreement,  taken  in  connection 
with  Hurrounding  circumstances  to  which  it  has  reference. 

"  The  cases  which  have  been  cited  by  the  American  agent  are 
authorities  for  the  well-known  principle  of  international  law, 
that  foreigners,  domiciled  in  an  enemy's  country  can  not  set  up 
a  neutral  character  as  against  an  invading  force  on  account 
of  their /om(7»  origin,  so  as  to  entitle  them  to  immunity  from 
the  ordinary  consequences  of  war;  and  with  this  undoubted 
principle,  the  declarations  of  the  English  ministers  in  reference 
to  the  present  war  with  Russia,  as  well  as  the  recent  decision 
of  the  admiralty  court  in  the  case  of  The  AbOy  cited  by  the 
learned  agent  of  the  United  States,  are  in  strict  conformity. 
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It  may  be  also,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  merits  of  the  Messrs. 
Laurent's  (daim,  that  this  principle  will  be  found  to  govern  the 
decision  which  we  shall  have  to  give  for  or  against  the  claim- 
ants; but  upon  examination  of  the  cases  cited,  it  is  clear  they 
do  not  establish  the  principle  which  they  have  been  supposed 
to  prove,  viz,  that  the  term  ^British  subject,'  as  used  in  this 
treaty,  can  not,  under  any  circumstances  ichatever^  be  intended 
to  apply  to  British  subjects  domiciled  out  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions. 

"  Several  cases  which  were  decided  under  the  treaty  of  1814 
between  France  and  England  have  been  referred  to. 

"  The  object  of  that  treaty  was  to  provide  compensation  for 
all  ^British  subjects'  whose  property  had  been  confiscated  by 
the  revolutionary  government  of  France.  If  the  construction 
which  is  now  contended  for  by  the  American  agent  had  been 
put  ujwn  the  language  of  that  treaty,  it  would  have  followed 
that  no  person  domiciled  in  France  could  have  been  admitted 
to  claim  compensation  under  the  title  of  ^  British  subjects,'  and 
such  a  construction  would  have  gone  far  to  defeat  the  very 
object  for  which  the  treaty  was  entered  into,  as  it  is  a  matter 
of  history  that  the  property  of  many  persons,  established  as 
merchants  or  otherwise  in  France  at  the  time  of  the  revolution, 
was  seized  upon  the  very  ground  that  the  owners  were  British 
subjects,  which  shows  that  mere  domicil  does  not  settle  the 
question ;  and,  moreover,  on  reference  to  the  cases,  I  can  not 
discover  that  the  construction  contended  for  by  the  learned 
agent  was  put  upon  the  French  and  English  treaty. 

"Genessee's  case,  reported  in  the  2d  volume  of  Knapp's 
Eeports,  p.  345,  is  one  in  which  it  distinctly  appears  that 
Messrs.  Boyd  and  Kerr,  the  claimants,  were  established  as 
bankers  at  Paris.  Now,  if  the  present  objection  were  valid,  it 
would  have  been  a  sufficient  answer  to  that  claim  to  have  said 
Messrs.  Boyd  and  Kerr  had  established  themselves  for  com- 
mercial purposes  and  were  domiciled  in  France;  that  they  had 
voluntarily  divested  themselves  of  the  character  of  British,  and 
had  assumed  that  of  French  subjects,  and  can  not,  therefore, 
claim  the  benefit  of  a  treaty  which  was  intended  for  the  pro- 
tection of  those  British  subjects  only  who  had  not  quitted  their 
own  country.  Messrs.  Boyd  and  Kerr,  however,  were  held  to 
be  clearly  entitled  to  compension  a>*  British  subjects,  and  by 
the  decision  of  the  same  eminent  judge,  Sir  William  Scott, 
whose  judgments  in  other  cases  have  been  quoted  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  admissibility  of  the  claim  of  Messrs.  Laurent  in  the 
present  case.  Drummond's  case,  decided  under  the  same  con- 
vention, has  been  especially  relied  on.  The  reasons,  however, 
which  are  expressly  given  for  the  decision-  in  that  case,  show  it 
was  not  determined  on  the  mere  fact  of  the  claimant  being 
domiciled  in  France,  hut  that  from  special  circumstances — such 
as  accepting  military  employment  under  the  French  crown — 
he  had  voluntarily  taken  upon  himself  the  character  of  a  French 
subject,  and  having  done  so,  the  new  French  Government  had 
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a  right  to  treat  him  as  such,  aud  consequently  that  he  was  not 
entitled  to  indemnity. 

<^If  there  had  been  analogous  circumstances  in  the  present 
case  I  might  have  felt  bound  to  hold  that  the  Messrs.  Laurent 
were  not  entitled  to  resume  at  pleasure,  for  their  advantage, 
the  character  of  British  subjects,  which,  for  their  advantage, 
they  had  voluntarily  renounced;  but  in  the  entire  absence  of 
such  circumstances,  I  am  of  opinion  that  mere  residence  abroad 
does  not  deprive  them  of  all  title  to  the  protection  of  the 
British  Government,  or  can  preclude  that  government  from 
taking  steps  to  procure  for  them  redress  if  they  have  suffered 
an  injury  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  or  absolve  the 
American  Government  from  the  liability  to  redress  such  an 
iitjury. 

^'In  the  case  of  the  Ann^  a  British  subject,  who  had  been 
domiciled  in  the  United  States  during  the  war  between  that 
country  and  Great  Britain,  sought  to  be  admitted  to  the  benefit 
of  the  orders  in  council  which  were  intended  to  provide  com- 
pensation for  those  British  subjects  who  had  been  inadvert- 
ently ii^ured  in  the  course  of  the  war  by  the  English  cruisers. 
The  claimant,  having  adhered  to  the  enemy,  was  plainly  not 
one  of  the  class  of  persons  for  whose  relief  the  orders  in  council 
were  issued.  The  injury  he  sustained  was,  under  these  circum- 
stances, in  no  way  wrongful.  The  decision  therefore  was  not, 
as  we  are  now  asked  to  decide,  that  the  claimant,  being  domi- 
ciled abroad,  could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  entitled 
to  the  character  of  British  subject;  but  that  he  was  not  a 
British  subject,  within  the  meaning  of  the  instrument  then 
under  consideration,  entitled  to  redress.  The  Indian  Chief y 
reported  in  3  Eob,  Eep.  12,  as  well  as  the  President^  in  5  Rob. 
Eep.  107,  are  both  cases  in  which  the  claimants  had  acquired 
a  hostile  character  against  their  own  country,  and  as  enemies 
had  sustained  losses  which  were  rightfully  inflicted  on  enemies. 
It  was  impossible,  therefore,  for  them  to  establish  a  claim 
against  this  country  upon  the  ground  that  they  were  British 
subjects  in  the  face  of  the  fact  of  their  having  been  in  a  posi- 
tion of  hostility  to  Great  Britain.  In  these  cases,  however, 
the  merits  and  justice  of  the  claim  were  in  question,  and  they 
did  not  depend,  nor  were  they  decided,  upon  a  mere  question 
of  domicil.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  necessary  to  examine 
the  other  cases  in  detail,  inasmuch  as  none  of  them^  in  my 
judgment,  show  that  the  term  *  British  subject'  necessarily 
excludes  every  person  domiciled  out  of  the  British  dominions. 
And  it  becomes  our  duty  to  ascertain,  from  the  object  and 
language  of  the  present  convention,  the  sense  in  which  the 
words  in  question  were  employed  by  the  contracting  parties. 

^<  The  object  of  the  convention  is  stated  to  effect  ^  a  speedy 
and  equitable  settlement'  of  certain  claims  pending  and  which 
had  become  the  subject  of  discussion  between  the  two  govern- 
ments; and  it  is  not  merely  for  the  settlement  of  the  claims 
themselves,  but  rather  to  remove  them  from  the  arena  of  dis- 
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cussion  between  the  two  governments,  that  the  present  tribunal 
has  been  erected;  and  it  is  therefore  provided  that  all  claims, 
etc.,  which  may  have  been  or  might  be  presented  to  either 
government  for  its  interposition  with  the  other  should  be  re- 
ferred to  this  commission. 

"  It  is  9k  fact  that  the  applications  to  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican governments  for  their  interposition,  one  with  tbe  other, 
have  not  been  confined  to  citizens  or  subjects  domiciled  in  their 
own  country,  but  the  claims  of  persons  domiciled  abroad  have 
in  several  instances  become  the  subject  of  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  governments;  it  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that 
if  the  sense  in  which  the  term  *  British  subject'  or  < American 
citizen'  is  to  be  construed  be  sought  in  the  context  of  the  con- 
vention, it  will  be  found  that  the  contracting  parties  contem- 
plated American  citizens  or  British  subjects,  wherever  resident, 
whose  claims  had  actually  been  or  might  properly  become  the 
subject  of  the  interposition  of  the  one  government  with  the 
other. 

"If,  then,  this  be  a  correct  mode  of  stating  the  question 
which  we  have  to  determine,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the 
practice  of  governments  has  been  to  extend  their  i)rotection  to 
such  of  their  citizens  as  may  be  domiciled  abroad,  and  to  insist 
upon,  and  with  success,  redress  for  injuries.  Instances  in 
which  the  American  Government  has  so  extended  its  protec- 
tion and  demanded  compensation  have  been  mentioned,  and 
the  case  of  Don  Pacifico  shows  that  the  English  Government 
has  considered  itself  entitled  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  an  Eng- 
lishman, though  domiciled  abroad.  And  many  other  instances 
might  be  collected  from  the  history  of  recent  times. 

"Having  regard,  therefore,  to  the  fact  that  both  the  English 
and  American  governments  have  from  time  to  time  interposed 
in  respect  to  their  subjects  or  citizens  domiciled  out  of  their 
respective  countries,  and  that  such  interposition  has  in  some 
instances  led  to  the  preferment  of  claims  by  the  one  government 
on  the  other  which  were  pending  at  the  time  that  the  present 
convention  was  entered  into,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  in  entering  into  the  present  treaty  intended  to 
provide  a  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  all  claims,  whether  pre- 
ferred on  behalf  of  subjects  domiciled  in  the  British  dominions 
or  elsewhere,  and  consequently  that  the  claim  of  the  Messrs. 
Laurent  is  admissible  before  us. 

"I  can  not  find  any  force  in  the  argument,  that  if  the  Messrs. 
Laurent  are  admitted  under  this  convention  as  British  subjects, 
thousands  of  American  citizens  by  birth  having  claims  against 
the  American  Government,  might  also  have  presented  them 
before  the  commissioners  as  British  subjects  by  descent.  If  I 
am  right  in  the  rule  of  interpretation  which  I  have  adopted,  it 
is  clear  that  they  could  not,  for  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  sup- 
pose that  either  of  the  contracting  parties  intended  this  inter- 
national tribunal  to  adjudicate  upon  the  claims  of  acknowleged 
citizens  or  subjects  upon  their  own  governments.    The  effect 
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also  of  acquiescence  in  the  interpretation  to  be  given  to  the 
words  'JJritish  subjects' in  the  treaty  contended  for  by  the 
learned  agent  of  the  United  States,  would  be  that  henceforth 
no  merchant  residing  in  a  foreign  country  could  ever  claim  the 
assistance  and  protection  of  the  government  of  the  country  of 
which  he  was  a  native,  and  to  which  country  he  owes  allegiance. 
Thus  an  English  merchant  residing  in  France,  or  an  American 
merchant  residing  in  England,ls  to  beconsidered  as  barred  from 
appealing  to  England  or  America  for  protection  and  assistance. 

''Mr.  Everett,  in  his  correspondence  with  Lord  Aberdeen  on 
the  rough  rice  question,  incidentally  maintains  the  same  view 
of  the  law  and  practice  of  nations  which  I  have  already  ex- 
pressed, although  he  carries  it  somewhat  further  than  is  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  the  argument  in  the  present  case.  The 
American  minister  there  insisted  on  his  right  to  interfere  un- 
der the  treaty  of  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  on  behalf  of  an  English  firm,  claiming  cofnpen- 
sation  for  pecuniary  damage  done  in  consequence  of  a  nonob- 
servance  of  the  treaty,  because  one  of  the  members  of  that 
firm  was  an  American  citizen,  domiciled  in  England.  If  in  this 
case  ^omictf  in  England  had  ousted  the  American  partner  of 
his  right  to  appeal  to  the  United  States  Government  for  pro- 
tection, or  for  Its  interference  in  obtaining  for  him  the  compen- 
sation due  for  an  injury  thus  done  to  him,  Mr.  Everett  was 
wrong  in  claiming  the  right  to  interfere,  and  Lord  Aberdeen 
was  wrong  in  admitting  it. 

"My  judgment  is  founded  on  the  following  conclusions, at 
which,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  arguments  that  have 
been  aidvanced  on  either  side,  I  have  arrived.  To  recapitulate 
them,  they  are  shortly  as  follows: 

"Tliat  the  Messrs.  Laurent  are  admitted  to  be— whatever 
else  they  may  also  be — British  subjects. 

"That  mere  residence  in  a  foreign  country,  in  time  of  peace 
or  war,  dot's  not  deprive  a  merchant  of  his  original  citizenship 
or  of  the  right  to  call  for  the  protection  of  the  government  of 
his  native  country;  although  his  continued  residence  in  the 
country  in  time  of  war  gives  the  right  to  the  enemies  of  that 
country  to  consider  and  treat  him  as  an  enemy. 

"  That  although  such  residence  may  clothe  him  with  certain 
rights  of  citizenship  and  involve  certain  liabihties,  it  does  not 
divest  him  of  his  original  national  character. 

"That  the  practice  and  usage  of  nations  sanction  the  inter- 
ference of  a  government  on  behalf  of  its  subjects  or  citizens 
resident  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home. 

"That  consuls  and  diplomatic  agents  are  especially  in- 
structed to  watch  over  and  protect  the  subjects  of  the  coun- 
tries of  their  respective  governments  resident  in  the  countries 
to  which  they  may  be  accredited. 

"  That  such  being  the  usage  and  pract  ice  of  nations,  the  words 
used  in  this  treaty  are  to  be  interpreted  in  connection  with  and 
by  the  aid  of  such  usage  and  practice. 
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<^That,  conseqaently,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  contracting 
parties  to  the  convention  of  1853,  that  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed under  it  should  de<'Jde  according  to  justice  and  equity 
upon  the  claims  of  individuals  in  the  position  of  the  Messrs. 
Laurent.'' 

The  commissioners  thus  differing  in  opinion, 
nednon  of  Xr. Bates.  Mr.  Bates,  the  umpire,  rendered  the  following 
decision : 

"The  claim  by  the  Messrs.  Laurent  is  for  damage  which, 
they  allege,  they  received  in  the  year  1847,  from  the  conduct 
of  the  United  States  general,  Scott,  who  captured  the  city  of 
Mexico  in  that  year.  The  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  settled  all  claims  of  Mexican  citizens 
against  the  United  States.  The  Messrs.  Laurent  present  their 
claim  as  British  subjects.  It  is  quite  clear  that  none  but  British 
subjects  or  citizens  of  the  United  States  can  have  any  locus 
standi  before  this  commission. 

"  It  is  denied,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  that  the  Messrs . 
Laurent  can  claim  to  be  British  subjects  within  the  meaning 
of  the  words  *  British  subjects' as  used  in  the  convention  by 
virtue  of  which  this  commission  was  appointed;  and  this 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  correct  view  of  the  case,  both  on  princi- 
ple and  with  reference  to  the  reported  authorities  on  the 
subject. 

"According  to  the  municipal  law  of  England,  the  Messrs. 
Laurent  may  be,  for  some  purposes,  still  British  subjects,  but 
the  language  of  the  convention  must  be  construed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  nations,  and  not  according  to  the  laws  of 
any  one  nation  in  particular;  and  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that 
by  the  rules  of  international  law  and  for  the  purposes  of  this 
commission,  the  Messrs.  Laurent  were,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  Mexican  citizens  and  not  British  subjects. 

"There  are  many  authorities  which  bear  on  this  question. 
Lord  Stowell,  in  giving  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Matchless^ 
(1.  Haggard,  page  97),  said:  *Upon  such  a  question  it  has  cer- 
tainly been  laid  down  by  accredited  writers  on  general  law, 
and  upon  grounds  apparently  not  unreasonable,  that  if  a  mer- 
chant  expatriates  himself  a«  a  merchant  to  carry  on  the  trade  of 
another  country^  exporting  its  produce^  paying  its  ta^xes^  employ- 
ing its  people^  and  ejpending  his  spirit,  his  industry,  and  his 
capital  in  its  service,  he  is  to  be  deemed  a  merchant  of  that  coun- 
try, notwithstanding  he  may  in  some  respects  he  less  favored  in 
that  country  than  one  of  its  native  subjects.  Our  own  country, 
which  is  charged  with  holding  the  doctrine  of  unextinguishable 
allegiance  more  tenaciously  than  others,  is  no  stranger  to  this 
rule.  Its  highest  tribunals  which  adjudicate  the  national  char- 
acter of  property  taken  in  war  apply  it  universally.  They 
privilege  persons  residing  in  a  neutral  country  to  trade  as 
freely  with  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain  in  war  as  the  native 
subjects  of  that  neutral  country,  although  our  own  resident 
merchants  can  not  without  special  permission  of  the  crown.' 
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"The  words  of  Lord  Stowell  apply  exactly  to  tbe  case  of  the 
Messrs.  Laurent.  They,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  had  expatriated 
themselves;  they  had  resided  twenty  years  in  Mexico  carrying 
on  their  business,  and  with  every  intention  of  remaining  there, 
as  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  their  wishing  to  buy  the  free- 
hold of  the  house  in  which  they  were  living;  and,  according 
to  Lord  Stowell's  judgment,  ought  to  be  considered  Mexican 
citizens. 

*'In  the  case  of  the  President  (5  Eobinson,  277),  which  ves- 
sel was  captured  on  a  voyage  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
Europe,  and  claimed  by  Mr.  J.  Elmslie,  as  a  citizen  of  the 
IJuit^  States,  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  a  British-born 
subject  who  had  gone  to  the  Gape  during  the  last  war,  and 
had  been  employed  as  American  consul  at  that  place.  In 
giving  judgment.  Sir  William  Scott  said:  *This  court  must, 
I  think,  surrender  every  principle  on  which  it  has  acted  in 
considering  the  question  of  national  character  if  it  was  to  re- 
store this  vessel.  The  claimant  is  described  to  have  been  for 
many  years  settled  at  the  Cape,  with  an  established  house  of 
trade,  and  as  a  merchant  of  that  place,  and  must  be  taken  as 
a  subject  of  the  enemy's  country.'  (The  Dutch  being  then  at 
war  with  England.) 

"In  a  recent  case,  the  Aiwa,  decided  in  the  admiralty  court 
in  June  last:  The  claimant  was  a  native  of  the  free  Hanse 
town  of  Lubec,  and  consul  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  at  Helsingfors,  in  Finland;  he  had  lent  money, 
before  the  war  with  Kussia,  on  bottomry  on  the  ship,  which 
ship  was  captured  by  the  British  fleet  in  the  Baltic.  Dr. 
Lushington,  in  giving  judgment,  is  reported  to  have  said :  '  Two 
questions  have  arisen  with  respect  to  the  present  claim;  first, 
as  to  the  national  character  of  the  claimant,  whether  he  is  to 
be  considered  an  enemy  or  a  neutral.  With  reference  to  this 
question,  it  is  stated  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  free  Uanse 
town  of  Lubec,  and  consul  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  at  Helsingfors,  in  Finland.  Upon  this  I  can  put 
but  one  construction — that  he  is  a  resident  in  Finland,  and 
carrying  on  business  there.  I  take  it  to  be  a  point  beyond  con- 
troversy that  where  a  neutral,  after  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  continues  to  reside  in  the  enemy's  country  for  the  purposes 
of  trade,  he  is  considered  as  adhering  to  the  enemy,  and  is  dis- 
qualified from  claiming  as  a  neutral  altogether.' 

"I  am  unable  to  see  why  the  principle  laid  down  so  fully  in 
these  cases  (and  many  more  might  be  cited)  should  not  be 
applied  to  that  of  the  Messrs.  Laurent.  They  had,  as  before 
observed,  long  been  residents  in  Mexico,  they  had  a  fixed  home 
there,  with  apparently  every  intention  of  continuing  to  reside 
there,  insomuch  that  they  endeavored  to  buy  a  portion  of  the 
soil  of  Mexico. 

"  I  think,  therefore,  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  commission 
they  were  Mexican  citizens  and  not  British  subjects,  and  that 
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the  commissioners  do  not  form  a  tribanal  competent  to  enter- 
tain their  claims." 

CommiBsion  nnder  the  conyention  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  of  February  8,  1853.     (S.  Ex.  Doc.  103, 34  Cong.  1  seaa.  120-160.) 

After  the  decision  in  the  preceding  case  of 
^*  ^©we  ^^^^^*  t^6  Messrs.  Laurent,  the  question  of  domicil 
again  came  before  the  commisbion  in  the  case 
of  the  Messrs.  Uhde,  British  merchants,  who  had  resided  in 
Matamoras,  Mexico,  since  1842.  In  Jane  1846  Matamoras  was 
captared  by  the  United  States  forces,  and  a  circular  was 
issued  opening  the  port  to  the  introduction  of  merchandise. 
On  November  6,  1846,  the  American  schooner  Star,  which  had 
been  chartered  by  the  Messrs.  Uhde  to  bring  a  cargo  from 
Havana  to  Matamoras,  arrived  at  Brazos  Santiago,  and  the 
master,  having  obtained  from  the  deputy  collector  there  a  per- 
mit to  discharge  the  cargo  at  Burita  or  Matamoras,  transferred 
the  cargo  to  a  steamboat  and  lauded  it  at  Matamoras  without 
payment  of  duty.  In  reality,  both  Burita  and  Matamoras 
were  outside  of  the  revenue  district  of  the  collector  at  Brazos, 
so  that  bis  permit  gave  no  right  to  land  goods  there,  and  both 
)>laceswere  under  military  government;  and  a  few  days  later 
the  goods  were  seized  on  the  ground  that  they  had  been  intro- 
duced by  a  fraudulent  evasion  of  the  customs  regulations  at 
Matamoras.  The  Messrs.  Uhde  contended  that  the  seizure 
was  wrongful,  but  when  their  claims  came  before  the  commis- 
sion their  right  to  appear  under  the  convention  as  British 
subjects  was  denied  by  Mr.  Thomas,  the  agent  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  same  grounds  as  he  maintained  in  the  case  of 
the  Messrs.  Laurent. 

In  behalf  of  the  Messrs.  Uhde  a  brief  was 

Brief  of  Dr.  Phim-  produced  from  Dr.  Robert  Phillimore,  in  which 
more.  *■ 

he  said : 

'*  I  do  not  see  that  the  authority  of  any  jurist  is  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Thomas,  and  the  cases  which  he  cites  are  far  from  satis- 
fying me  that  the  commissioners  could  legally  adopt  any  such 
exce[)tional  construction  of  the  terms  as  is  contended  for. 
They  are  taken  from  the  prize  courts,  from  the  privy  council, 
from  the  common  law,  and  from  the  ecfuity  courts. 

'*A  misunderstanding  of  the  cases  in  the  prize  courts 
appears  to  me  to  be  at  the  root  of  Mr.  Thomas'  argument. 

"It  is  quite  true  that  flagranle  hello  merchants  residing  in 
the  enemy's  country  wre  considered,  with  reference  to  the 
belligerent  right  of  maritime  prize,  as  subjects  of  that  ooun- 
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try,  without  reference  to  the  country  of  their  origin  or  alle- 
giance, and  without  much  reference  to  the  length  of  their 
residence. 

*' Their  domicil,  /or  this  particular  purpose j  is' said  to  be 
sufficient  to  found  the  right  of  the  martime  captor;  but  it 
would  be  stretching  the  principle  of  those  decisions  to  an 
extent  which  was  never  intended  to  say  that  they  were  not 
British  subjects  in  the  sense  of  this  convention;  for  instance, 
and  the  example  alone  is  sufficient  to  answer  the  whole  ques- 
tion, is  there  any  jurist  who  would  say  that  an  injury  offered 
to  a  British  merchant  residing  at  Mexico  would  not,  all  other 
means  of  redress  being  exhausted,  justify  the  issue  of  repris- 
als on  the  part  of  Great  Britain? 

"  The  case  of  McGonnell  v.  Hector j  decided,  in  1802  (3  Bos.  and 
Puller,  314),  that  persons  who  had  incorporated  themselves 
with  the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  flagrante  hello^  may  not  sue 
in  this  country. 

<'The  case  of  AlhrechtY.  Susman  (2  Vesey  and  Beames,  326) 
decided  that  the  qu^isi  diplomatic  character  of  consuls  made 
no  diflference  as  to  the  law  on  this  point. 

"The  Countess  of  Comcay^s  case  (.i  Knapp's  Privy  Council 
Reports,  367),  when  examined,  appears  to  be  adverse  to  Mr. 
Thomas's  arguu^ent,  for  Mr.  Baron  Parke  decided,  in  that  case, 
that  the  party  must  show  'that  she  was  a  British  subject  in 
some  sense,' and  that  'one  of  these  two  things  must  be  shown, 
either  that  the  Countess  was  a  natural- born  British  subject, 
or  that,  havingbeen  born  abroad,  she  was  domiciled  in  England, 
and  in  that,  character  entitled  to  the  protection  of  a  British 
subject  at  the  time  of  the  confiscation.'  Now,  Mr.  Uhde  is  a 
natural  born  subject  of  Great  Britain,  and  his  native  char- 
acter, by  a  particular  regulation  of  the  Mexican  state,  is  most 
carefully  preserved. 

'*  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  principles  of  international  law  do 
not  warrant  the  restrictive  interpretation  sought  to  be  put  upon 
the  plain  words  of  the  convention,  and  that  Mr.  Uhde  is  not 
disentitled  to  have  his  claim  entertained  by  the  commissioners." 

Mr.  Thomas,  agent  of  the  United  States,  in 
*^'y«'"'-^'°"- reply,  said: 

"Chancellor  Kent  is  a  jurist  of  acknowledged  authority 
everywhere,  in  England  and  America,  and  he  says, '  the  position 
is  a  clear  one,  that  if  a  person  goes  into  a  foreign  country  and 
engages  in  trade  there  he  is,  by  the  law  of  nations,  to  be  consid- 
ered a  merchant  of  that  country,  and  a  subject  for  all  civil  pur- 
poses, whether  the  country  be  hostile  or  neutral.' 

"  In  support  of  my  view  of  the  law  on  this  point  I  would  cite 
Dr.  Phillimore's  own  work  on  domicil,  page  133,  where  he  quotes 
entire,  and  with  approbation,  the  case  of  the  ship  Ann.  This 
vessel  was  seized  in  the  river  Thames  in  the  year  1812.  The 
master  was  a  British-born  subject,  and  his  family  still  resided 
in  Scotland,  but  he  was  residing  in  America.    An  order  in  coan- 
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cil  decreed  that  all  vessels  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 
bona  fide  the  property  of  His  Majesty^ 8  subjects,  purchased  before 
the  war,  should  be  restored,  and  the  question  was  whether  the 
master  of  the  Ann  was  a  British  subject?  Sir  William  Scott, 
whose  decision  Dr.  Phillimore  approves,  said  <  he  can  not  take 
advantage  of  both  characters  at  the  same  time.  He  has  been 
sailing  out  of  American  ports.  It  is  quite  impossible  he  can 
be  protected  under  the  order  in  council,  which  applies  only  to 
those  who  are  clearly  and  habitually  British  subjects,  having 
no  intermixture  of  foreign  commercial  character.'  Here  is, 
from  Dr.  Phillimore  himself,  the  exact  interpretation  of  the 
words  'British  subject,'  for  which  I  am  contending.  But  he 
says,  again,  at  page  146  of  the  same  work :  ^  Every  man  is  viewed 
by  the  laic  of  nations  as  a  member  of  the  society  in  which  he  is 
found,  Besidence  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  national  charac- 
ter, susceptible,  however,  at  all  times  of  explanation.  If  it  be 
for  a  special  purpose,  and  transient  in  its  nature,  it  shall  not 
destroy  the  original  or  prior  national  character;  but  if  it 
be  taken  up  animo  manendi  (vnth.  the  intention  of  remaining), 
then  it  becomes  a  domicil,  superadding  to  the  original  or  prior 
character  the  rights  and  privileges  as  well  as  the  disabilities 
and  penalties  of  a  citizen.,  a  subject  of  the  country  in  which  the 
residence  is  established.'' 

"According  to  this  rule  of  Dr.  Phillimore,  the  claimants  being 
found  in  Mexico  were,  by  the  law  of  nations,  members  of  that 
society  and  subjects  of  that  country ;  they  are  not,  therefore, 
included  within  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  to  settle  claims  of 
*Biitish  subject^'  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

<'Dr.  Phillimore  admits  that  persons  residing  in  the  enemy's 
country  are  considered  as  subjects  of  that  country  in  reference 
to  their  property  on  the  high  seas.  If  this  is  true  of  their 
]>roperty  on  the  ocean,  why  is  it  not  equally  so  of  this  same 
property  when  it  is  located  in  the  country  itself!  It  is  then 
much  more  hostile  and  clothes  the  owner  who  is  with  it  more 
especially  with  the  enemy  character.  Suppose  an  American 
citizen  should  now  be  residing  in  Sebastopol,  his  property  on 
the  ocean  would  be  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation,  for,  his 
domicil  being  there,  lie  would  be  invested  with  the  national 
character  of  a  Russian  subject,  and  what  he  might  have  within 
that  fortress  would,  if  possible,  render  his  Eussiau  character 
even  more  complete.  Will  it  be  contended  that  if  his  property 
there  should  be  injured  or  destroyed  the  British  Government 
must  settle  with  him  on  a  different  principle  from  that  of  the 
native-born  Russian  found  in  Sebastopol?  According  to  Dr. 
Phillimore's  argument  in  favor  of  British-born  subjects  domi- 
ciled in  Mexico  during  the  war,  he  is  entitled  to  be  considered 
as  a  neutral,  and  if  hereafter  there  should  be  a  convention  to 
settle  the  claims  of  American  citizens  upon  Great  Britain,  he 
may  claim  compensation  for  injury  done  to  him  or  his  property 
in  Sebastopol.  I  apprehend  the  British  Government  will 
never  adopt  any  such  rule. 
5627— Vol.  3 36 
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"  Dr.  Phillimore,  to  show  that  I  have  stretched  the  principle 
of  the  admiralty  decisions  too  far,  supposes  an  injury  ofitered 
to  a  British  merchant  residin^:^  in  Mexico,  and  all  other  means 
of  redress  being  exhausted,  asks,  '  Would  not  any  jurist  say  the 
English  Government  would  be  Justified  in  making  reprisals!' 
I  will  answer  this  by  asking  whether  the  United  States  would 
be  justified  in  making  reprisals  for  an  injury  that  may  be  done 
to  one  of  her  citizens  that  may  be  found  in  Sebastopol  f  Every 
man  found  there  (by  the  law  of  nations)  is  an  enemy  of  Great 
Britain,  and  will  be  treated  as  a  subject  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  When  peace  is  made,  the  American  citizen  so  situated 
will  not  be  permitted  to  say  that  he  is  not  bound  by  it,  but 
that  England  has  yet  to  make  a  separate  settlement  of  his 
claims  for  property  seized  or  destroyed,  A  treaty  of  peace 
binds  every  person  in  the  country  and  settles  all  their  claims; 
and  upon  this  principle  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  disposed  of  the  claim  of  every  man  in  that 
country  upon  the  United  States. 

"  It  is  not  true,  then,  to  say  that  the  English  Government 
would  be  justified  by  the  law  of  nations  in  making  reprisals  for 
an  injury  done  to  a  British-born  subject  residing  in  Mexico  dur- 
ing the  war  between  the  United  States  and  that  country.  She 
could  no  more  interpose,  as  a  matter  of  riglit,  in  behalf  of  a 
British-born  than  she  could  in  favor  of  a  Mexican-born  sub- 
ject, if  they  both  there  engaged  in  business. 

*' What  Dr.  Phillimore  says  of  the  case  of  McConnell  v.  Hec- 
tor (3  Bosanquet  and  Puller,  114)  is  true,  but  he  makes  no 
reference  to  the  essential  point  in  that  case  on  which  I  relied. 
He  says:  'This  case  decided  that  persons  who  had  incorpo- 
rated themselves  with  the  commerce  of  the  enemy  during  war 
can  not  sue  in  this  country.'  Yet  if  he  stops  there,  the  im- 
pression is  left  that  this  is  all  that  was  declared  to  be  law  by 
that  case.  Lord  Alvanly  did  not  arrive  at  that  conclusion 
without  having  first  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  'while  an 
Englishman  resides  in  the  hostile  country  he  is  a  subject  of 
that  country.'  It  is  clear,  on  this  authority  alone,  that  the 
claimants  can  not  be  regarded  as  British  subjects  in  their  Mex- 
ican transactions.  He  says  the  case  of  Albrecht  v.  Sttsman  (3 
Vesey  and  Beames  Rep.  323)  decided  that  the  quasi-diplomatic 
character  of  consuls  made  no  difference  as  to  the  law  on  this 
point.  It  also  decided,  however,  that  the  consul  was  a  subject 
of  the  enemy's  country  if  he  continued  to  reside  there  during 
the  war,  and  for  a  still  stronger  reason  must  the  subject,  hold- 
ing no  official  [>osition,  and  remaining  in  the  enemy\s  country, 
be  80  regarded. 

"Conway's  case  (in  2  Kna})p's  Privy  Council  Reports)  fully 
sustains  the  doctrine  that  a  foreigner  domiciled  in  a  country  is 
considered  by  the  law  of  nations  a  subject  of  that  country. 

"  Dr.  Phillimore's  opinion  that  the  term  *  British  subject^,' 
used  in  the  convention,  embraces  British-born  subjects  domi- 
ciled in  Mexico,  or  engaged  there  in  trade,  and  hence  parties 
to  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  that  country,  is  not 
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therefore  sustained  by  auy  of  the  cases  he  has  cited,  nor  by  his 
own  authority .'' 

On  the  question  of  domicil, .Mr.  Bates^  the  umpire,  said: 

**  Messrs.  Uhde  and  Company  were  mer- 
Bedsioiiof  Mr.Bates.  chants  of  Matamoras,  where  they  had  resided 
from  the  year  1842,  carrying  on  trade  there, 
having  a  house  of  business  and  a  home  in  that  city.  They 
continued  to  reside  there  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  the 
United  States  against  Mexico  in  184G,  and  until  1851.  Accord- 
ing to  the  interpretation  of  the  law  of  nations  by  the  highest 
courts  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  a  point  settled  ^  beyond  contro- 
versy that  where  a  neutral,  after  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties, continues  to  reside  in  the  enemy's  country  for  the  purposes 
of  trade  he  is  considered  as  adhering  to  the  enemy,  and  as 
disqualified  from  claiming  as  a  neutral  altogether.'  (See  Dr. 
Lushington's  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Ainaj  reported  in 
the  Jurist  of  July,  1855.)  However  good  the  claim  of  Messrs. 
Uhde  and  Company,  as  conquered  Mexicans,  against  the  United 
States,  by  the  interpretation  of  the  law  of  nations,  as  given  by 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  Great  Britain,  may  be,  the  claim 
ought  to  be  excluded  from  this  commission.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  have,  however,  entertained  the  claim  in 
the  correspondence  between  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  two 
countries,  and  for  this  reason  we  hold  it  should  be  considered 
and  settled  without  further  delay." 

Commission  under  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  of  February  8,  ia53.     (S.  Ex.  Doc.  103, 34  Cong.  1  seas.  436-453.) 

"The  domicil  of  the  claimant  in  Gosta  Eica 

^  d  ^Bertin'tti    ^^^  "^*  deprive  him  of  the  right  of  claiming 

the  protection  of  his  native  government  in  the 

case  of  open  injustice,  such  as  is  the  case  of  imprisonment 

without  cause  and  not  followed  by  any  trial." 

Bertintitti,  umpire,  December  31, 1862;  Fluvel  Belcher  v.  Costa  Rioaj  No.  23, 
conyention  between  the  United  States  and  Costa  Kica  of  July  2, 1860. 

The  question  of  the  effect  of  domicil  on 

xican         I    uai-jQug,!  character  arose  before  the  commission 
Conunufion. 

under  the   convention  between   the    United 

States  and  Mexico  of  July  4,  1868,  on  the  motion  of  the  agent 

of  Mexico  to  dismiss  various  cases  on  the  ground  that  the 

claimants  in  them  had,  by  reason  of  their  domicil  in-  Mexico, 

forfeited  all  right  to  appear  before  the  commission  as  claimants 

against  that  government.    There  were  also  claimants  against 

Mexico  whose  assertion  of  the  right  to  appear  as  citizens  of 

the  United  States  rested  solely  on  their  alleged  domicil  in  the 

latter  country. 
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At  first  the  commissioner  on  tlie  part  of 

Earlier  v^ow  *   *^®  United  States,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  apparently 

ander  the  ini^uence  of  the  Koszta  case,  as 

popularly  but  imperfectly  understood,  seemed  to  be  inclined 

to  make  domicil  the  criterion  of  national  character.    In  the 

case  of  Marcos  Schaben  v.  Mexico ^  No.  100,  he  said : 

'*  Moreover,  the  man  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  against  all  persons  and  powers.  He  lived  in  that  coun- 
try with  permanent  intentions.  He  was  settled  there  with  his 
family  and  had  been  for  many  years,  as  a  citizen.  His  domi- 
cil was  complete  and  perfect.  A  house  and  family  and  a  long 
residence  and  the  exercise  of  the  voting  privilege  fix  the  dom- 
icil. The  United  States  was  entitled  to  his  allegiance  and  he 
could  not  refuse  it.  She  could  not  suffer  any  person  or  i)ower 
to  wrong  him  without  insisting  upon  redress  as  truly  and 
thoroughly  as  if  he  had  been  a  native  born  on  her  soil.'' 

Mr.  Ashtou,  agent  and  counsel  of  the  United 
m  ^t  ^^'  ^^*^^^?  ^^^  ^  diff'erent  view  of  the  question. 
In  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  agent  of  Mexico 
moved  to  dismiss  the  claim  of  an  alleged  citizen  of  the  United 
States  on  the  ground  of  his  domicil  in  Mexico,  Mr.  Ashton  filed 
a  printed  brief,^  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  question 
*' whether  native-born  and  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  who  were  domiciled  in  Mexico,  but  who  were  not  citi- 
zens of  the  Mexican  Republic  ander  the  municipal  constitution 
and  laws  of  that  country  at  the  time  of  the  origin  of  their 
claims,"  were  " '  citizens  of  the  United  States,'  in  the  sense  of 
the  treaty."  Two  theories  had,  said  Mr.  Ashton,  been  pro- 
pounded as  tothemeaningof  the  words  "citizens  of  the  United 
States"  and  "citizens  of  the  Mexican  Republic"  in  the  conven- 
tion. One  was  that  the  term  "citizens"  was  used  in  the  sense 
of  a  supposed  rule  or  doctrine  of  the  law  of  nations,  which,  as 
it  was  said,  attributed  to  every  man,  in  time  of  i)eace  as  well 
as  of  war,  the  nationality  of  the  country  in  which  he  had  his 
domicil ;  the  other  was  that  the  term  was  used  by  the  contract- 
ing parties  in  the  sense  of  their  municipal  law,  so  that  persons 
who  were  citizens  of  the  one  country  in  the  sense  of  that  law 
should  remain  such,  though  domiciled  in  the  other  country, 
until  they  had  been  naturalized  or  otherwise  adopted  as  citi- 
zens of  the  latter  under  its  municipal  laws.  The  first  was  the 
^^ restrictive'^  and  the  second  the  'hiaturaP^  interpretation  of 
the  <5onvention. 


'  M.  De  Leon  v.  Mexico,  No.  593. 
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The  internal  municipal  law,  constitutional  or  statutory,  of 
every  state,  said  Mr.  Asliton,  determined  the  individuals  who 
constituted  the  body  politic,  and  the  members  of  the  body 
politic  were  termed  subjects  or  citizens,  as  distinguished  from 
aliens,  foreigners,  strangers^  The  character  of  a  citizen  or 
subject  was  acquired  by  birth  or  by  naturalization.  Many 
countries,  however,  refused  to  recognize  the  right  of  voluntary 
expatriation  on  the  part  of  their  subjects.  The  supposition 
that  such  a  right  existed  had  been  acted  upon  from  the  begin- 
ning by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States,  though  the  incli- 
nation of  the  courts  had  been  against  it.  By  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  July  27, 1868  (15  Stats  at  L.  223),  the  right  of  expatri- 
ation was  declared  to  be  ''  a  natural  and  inherent  right  of  all 
people;"  but  in  the  contemplation  of  this  law,  as  shown  by  its 
terms,  expatriation  included  and  presupposed  naturalization. 
There  was  no  law  of  the  United  States  by  which  the  domicilia- 
tion of  an  American  citizen  abroad  deprived  him  of  his 
national  character.  On  the  other  hand,  the  municipal  law  of 
Mexico  did  not  give  to  the  acquisition  of  domicil  in  that 
country  the  eflfect  of  naturalization.  The  Mexican  constitu- 
tion of  18>7  treated  as  citizens:  (1)  Persons  born,  within  or 
outside  of  the  republic,  of  Mexican  fathers;  (2)  foreigners 
naturalized  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  republic; 
(3)  foreigners  who,  under  certftln  conditions,  acquired  real 
estate  in  the  republic  or  had  Mexican  children.  Moreover,  by 
the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  July 
10, 1868,  on  the  subject  of  citizenship,  signed  only  six  days 
after  the  claims  convention,  it  was  expressly  provided  that 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  had  "been  made  citizens  of 
the  Mexican  Republic  by  naturalization"  should  be  "held  by 
the  United  States  as  citizens  of  the  Mexican  Republic,"  and 
"be  treated  as  such,"  and  vice  versa.  This  was  a  distinct 
declaration  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  citizens  of  each 
country  should  be  deemed  to  have  become  citizens  of  the 
other.  "  Five  years'  residence  and  naturalization  are  required," 
said  Mr.  Ashton,  referring  to  the  convention,  "to  invest  an 
American  citizen  with  Mexican  nationality."  The  only  case, 
observed  Mr.  Ashton,  in  which  it  was  generally  held  that 
domicil  would  determine  citizenship  was  that  of  a  person 
claiming  or  owing  double  allegiance,  as  a  person  born  in  one 

» Phillimore,  Int.  Law,  1. 94 ;  Wolff,  Inst,  da  Droit,  II.  140. 
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country  of  parents  who  were  citizens  of  another  country. 
Here  domicil  ^' might  properly  determine  for  ])ractical  pur- 
poses" the  national  character  of  such  person  as  between  the 
two  countries.  In  concluding  this  branch  of  his  argument 
Mr.  Ashton  laid  down  the  following  propositions: 

"1.  That  every  state  exercises  the  power  of  determining 
who  shall  enjoy  the  right  of  membership  of  the  political  society 
or  body  politic  of  which  it  consists. 

"2.  That  those  who  are  invested  by  the  municipal  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  a  country  with  this  quality  or  character,  and 
none  others^  are  citizens  of  the  state. 

"3.  That  nations  proceed  in  their  municipal  legislation  upon 
the  idea  that  the  citizens  of  other  countries  have  the  right  to 
change  their  nationality  and  incorporate  themselves  with  new 
political  societies. 

"  4.  That  all  nations  provide  by  their  laws  the  terms  and 
conditions  upon  and  in  pursuance  of  which  this  change  of 
nationality  may  be  and  is  effected. 

^'5.  That,  except  in  pursuance  of  those  laws,  and  upon  the 
terms  and  conditions  so  provided,  no  member  of  any  political 
society  can  incorporate  himself  with  a  new  state  and  become  a 
citizen  or  subject  of  such  state. 

"  6.  That,  until  a  change  of  nationality  is  thus  effected,  the 
old  relation  subsists,  unless  the  individual  has  done  some  act 
which,  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  his  origin,  has  the  effect 
of  denationalizing  him,  as  is  the  case  under  the  French  law, 
where  a  citizen  of  France  assumes  i)ublic  oflBce  under  a  foreign 
government  or  becomes  naturalized  or  domiciled  in  a  foreign 
country,  either  of  which  acts  has  the  effect  of  depriving  him  of 
the  character  of  a  citizen  of  France,  although  he  may  not  have 
become  a  citizen  or  subject  of  any  other  state. 

"7.  That  expatriation  includes  not  only  emigration  out  of 
one's  native  country,  but  naturalization  in  the  country  adopted 
as  a  future  residence. 

"  8.  That  the  United  States  have,  by  statute,  expressed  their 
will  upon  the  subject  of  expatriation,  and  treated  it  as  effective 
only  upon  naturalization ;  and 

**  9.  That  the  United  States  and  Mexico  have,  by  a  treaty, 
cotemporaneous  with  the  present  convention,  recognized  the 
right  of  their  respective  citizens  to  expatriate  themselves,  aqd 
provided  that  it  should  be  accomplished  through  and  by  means 
of  naturalization,  in  addition  to  residence  within  their  respec- 
tive jurisdictions." 

Mr.  Ashton  said  he  believed  that,  under  the  municipal  law 
of  some  countries,  domicil  conferred  citizenship  in  the  full 
civil  and  political  sense,  as  in  Bavaria,  where  citizenship  might 
be  acquired  by  means  of  a  domicil  taken  up  by  an  alien  who 
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gave  proof  of  hia  freedom  from  personal  sabjectioTi  to  any  for- 
eign state.'    Said  Mr.  Ashcon: 

"If  that  were  the  case  in  Mexico,  Americans  who  become 
domiciled  in  that  country  would  become  both  de  facto  and  de 
jure  citizens  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  and  thus  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  a  right  to  claim  against  that  country  under  the 
present  convention.  But,  ordinarily,  this  is  not  so,  and  it  is 
not  the  case  in  Mexico.  By  becoming  domiciled  in  Mexico  our 
people  are  not  made  citizens  of  the  Mexican  liepublic.  They 
are  required  to  be  naturalized. 

"^o  length  of  time  of  commercial  or  personal  domiciliation 
in  Mexico  is  able  to  confer  upon  an  American  citizen  the  qual- 
ity of  a  Mexican  or  Mexican  citizen.  The  constitution  and 
laws  forbid  it.  They  provide  expressly  the  mode  and  manner 
in  which  that  quality  may  be  acquired  by  a  stranger,  and  by 
direct  implication  exclude  the  conclusion  that  domiciliation  has 
the  effect  of  converting  a  foreigner  into  a  Mexican.  I  have 
referred  to  the  provision  of  article  30  of  the  constitution  of 
18o7,  and  now  direct  attention  to  the  minute  and  specific  pro- 
visions of  the  law  of  January  30, 1854,  defining  who  are  ^for- 
eigners^ and  who  are  within  the  designation  of  *  Nationals  or 
Mexicans.'-' 

After  citing  Vattel,  Phillimore,  and  Westlake  upon  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  citizens  of  a  state  and  domiciled  aliens 
in  respect  of  national  character,  Mr.  Ashton  proceeded  to  state 
what  was  the  "real  place"  of  the  doctrine  of  domicil  "in  the 
system  of  public  law,  what  rights  and  duties  it  determines, 
and  what  relation  it  has  to  the  character  and  status  of  indi- 
viduals." The  consideration  of  this  subject  was,  he  said, "  ren- 
dered necessary,  perhaps,  by  the  course  of  discussion  in  cer- 
tain celebrated  cases  which  came  before  the  commission  for  the 
settlement  of  claims  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  under  the  convention  of  February  8,  1853."  Referring 
then  to  the  case  of  the  Messrs.  Laurent,  Mr.  Ashton  said: 

"The  case  went  to  the  umpire,  Mr.  Bates,  who  dismissed 
the  claim.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  argument  for  dis- 
missal, when  divorced  from  the  facts  of  the  case,  is  calculated 
Xjo  mislead.  It  was  not  a  question  whether  a  British  subject 
domiciled  in  the  United  States  was  a  ^British  subject'  in  the 
sense  of  the  treaty,  but  whether  an  Englishman  domiciled  in 
Mexico,  a  third  state,  was  a  British  subject  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  treaty.  Therefore  the  case  did  not  involve  the 
question  presented  in  the  case  now  before  this  commission. 
As  against  the  United  States  it  might  have  been  that  he  was 


1  Phillimore,  Int.  Law,  II.  352. 
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entitled  to  the  protection  of  Mexico,  thongh,  as  against  Mexico, 
he  might  have  properly  received  the  protection  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  view  was  not  unsoand  that,  if  the  claimant  was 
entitled  to  Mexican  protection  for  any  injury  committed  by  the 
United  States,  his  character,  quoad  hoc,  was  that  of  a  Mexican 
citizen  and  not  that  of  a  British  subject  in  the  sense  of  the 
treaty  of  1853,  and  that  he  was  not  therefore  entitled  to  prefer 
a  claim  under  the  convention. 

"The  question,  in  another  form,  arose  in  the  case  of  the 
^Texas  Bonds,'  when  the  point  discussed,  though  not  deter- 
mined, was  as  to  the  character  of  a  native  British  subject 
domiciled  in  the  United  States.  It  also  was  debated  in  the 
cases  of  *  Charles  Uhde  &  Co.'  and  'Kerford  &  Jenkin.'  The 
criterion  of  citizenship,  which  the  argument  in  those  cases  in- 
clined to,  was  simply  commercial  domicil — such  a  residence  as 
would,  in  time  of  war,  impress  a  hostile  character  upon  so  much 
of  the  commercial  property  of  a  merchant  as  was  connected 
with  his  place  of  domicil.  This  criterion  was  supposed  to  be  of 
universal  application  in  time  of  war  and  in  time  of  peace, 
making  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  residing  for  purposes  of 
trade  in  England  a  British  subject,  and,  conversely,  a  British 
subject  domiciled  in  the  United  States  a  citizen  of  this  country. 

"  But,  as  I  have  said,  the  real  point  at  issue  in  the  British 
and  American  cases  was  not  the  question  now  under  discus- 
sion. I  can  not  accept  the  interpretation  of  such  a  treaty, 
which  would  adopt  as  a  universal  criterion  of  citizenship  of  a 
country  the  fact  of  domicil.  A  person  domiciled  in  a  foreign 
state  does  not  lose  the  protection  of  the  government  of  his  own 
country  as  against  the  state  of  his  domicil,  though  he  may 
gain  the  protection  of  the  government  of  the  country  in  which 
he  is  domiciled  as  against  a  third  power." 

As  observing  and  pointing  out  the  distinction  between  citi- 
zenship and  domicil,  Mr.  Ash  ton  cited  Udney  v.  Udney^  L.  R. 
Sc.  App.  18(>(>-'69,  pp.  45, 47 ;  Cockburn  on  Nationality ;  Dalloz, 
Droits  Politiques,  Nos.  1  and  2,  Droits  Civils,No.8;  Phillimore, 
Int.  Law,  IV.  148  (Domicil);  Savigny,  Private  Int.  Law,  Eng. 
Ed.,  81;  Westlake, Private  Int.  Law, 383;  Heffter,  Droit  Intern. 
Public  de  I'Europe,  sees.  37-38;  Commissioners  v.  Devereux^lZ 
Sim.  29;  In  re  Bruce,  2  C.  and  J.  436. 

Mr.  Ashton  further  contended  that,  except  where  the  pecul- 
iar legislation  of  a  state  decitizenize^  members  of  the  body 
politic  who  emigrate  without  an  intention  to  return,  or  where 
the  municipal  legislation  of  another  state  confers  upon  domi- 
ciled persons  the  rights  of  political  citizenship,  the  citizens  of 
a  country  who  acquire  a  domicil  abroad  neither  "lose  the  pro- 
tection of  the  government  of  their  country,"  nor  make  it  "in- 
cumbent upon  that  government  to  refrain"  from  protecting 
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them  "against  the  injustice  of  the  nation  within  whose  terri- 
tories they  may  reside."    Ho  might,  he  said, 

^^exclade  from  this  proposition,  perhaps,  without  affecting  its 
essential  truth  as  an  absolute  proposition  of  international  law, 
the  class  of  persons  who  emigrate  to  a  foreign  country  with  an 
avowed  purpose  of  becoming  citizens  of  the  latter,  and  who 
manifest  that  intention  in  some  authentic  way,  conformably  to 
the  laws  of  such  foreign  country.  For  example,  per^ns  who 
come  to  this  country  from  England  or  Germany  and  declare 
their  intention  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  under 
our  naturalization  acts,  may  be  incapable  of  claiming  the  pro- 
tection of  their  former  g(>vernment  during  the  probationary 
period  between  the  time  of  their  declaring  their  intention  and 
the  actual  consummation  of  the  naturalization  process.  The 
class  of  persons  whose  situation  and  relations  are  now  to  be 
considered  are  those  who,  in  pursuit  of  health,  pleasure,  or 
business,  leave  their  native  country  and  take  up  their  domicil 
in  a  foreign  land,  who  have  no  present  intention  of  returning, 
or  may  even  have  an  intention  not  to  return  to  their  native 
country,  whose  native  country  does  not  denationalize  them  by 
reason  of  such  establishment  abroad,  and  where  the  laws  of  the 
country  in  which  they  settle  do  not  impart  to  them  its  national 
character  by  making  all  domiciled  foreigners  citizens  of  such 
country." 

In  respect  of  this  class  of  persons,  he  held  that  their  govern- 
ment retained  the  right  of  intervention.  All  jurists  agreed 
that  it  was  the  Ifirst  duty  of  a  government  to  protect  its  citi- 
zens.^ The  case  of  John  S.  Trasher  illustrated  this  principle. 
Mr.  Webster,  in  his  report  to  the  President  in  this  case,  had 
assumed,  said  Mr.  Ashton,  that  Trasher  had  become,  by  some 
process  of  naturalization  in  Cuba,  a  subject  of  Spain;  and  the 
question  directly  considered  was  whether  he  could  claim,  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  the  benefit  of  the  treaty  of  1795. 
Subsequently,  however,  it  appeared  that  he  had  merely  been 
subjected  to  the  process  of  domiciliation;  and  Mr.  Webster 
then  sent  the  following  instruction : 

"Department  op  State, 

"  Washington,  July  5,  1852, 
"SiB:  Referring  to  the  dispatch  from  this  Department,  ad- 
dressed to  you,  under  date  of  April  7,  in  which  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  on  the  law  of  domicil,  as  understood  in  Havana,  was 
acknowledged,  I  have  now  to  inform  you  that  the  subject  has 
received  the  full  consideration  which  its  importance  demands. 

^Grotins,  Mb.  2,  cap.  25;  Vattel,  lib.  2,  cap.  6,  sec.  7;  Heffter,  Droit.  lut. 
sees.  15  and  60 ;  De  Martens,  Precis,  etc.,  liv.  5,  cap.  3,  sees.  93  and 95 ;  Philli- 
more,  Int.  Law,  I.  chap.  10,  II.  chap.  2 ;   Lawrence's  Wheaton,  176,  note,  549. 
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"The  official  dispatch  to  Mr.  Bamnger  on  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber last,  and  the  communication  to  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives  of  the  23rd  of  the  same  month,  in  respect  to  the  case  of 
JVlr.  John  S.  Trasher,  were  particularly  confined  to  the  state 
of  facts  which  at  that  time  had  been  placed  before  the  Depart- 
ment. Upon  the  law  and  the  facts,  as  they  were  then  pre- 
sented, it  was  considered  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Trasher  could 
rightfully  claim  the  privileges  secured  to  American  citizens 
by  the  treaty  of  1795.  But  it  was  carefully  stated  in  each  of 
the  communications  above  referred  to  that  no  communica- 
tion addressed  to  the  Department  had  been  received  from  Mr. 
Trasher  himself,  and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  regret  that  the 
Department  had  not  before  it  his  own  statement  of  the  case. 

"Since  that  time  additional  information  has  been  obtained 
from  your  own  dispatch,  as  well  as  from  other  sources,  respect- 
ing the  Spanish  law  of  domiciliation,  both  in  regard  to  its  prac- 
tical operation  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  construed 
by  the  Spanish  authorities  themselves  and  by  foreigners  who 
have  taken  out  letters  of  domiciliation. 

"It  appears  that  the  royal  proclamation  of  October  21, 1817, 
by  which  provision  was  made  for  domiciliating  foreigners,  was 
issued  at  the  request  of  the  civil  authorities  of  Havana,  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  white  population  of  the  Island 
of  Cuba  by  Spaniards  from  the  peninsula  and  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  by  emigrants  from  friendly  European  nations. 
The  reasons  assigned  for  its  issue  were  the  small  number  of 
inhabitants  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  island  and  the 
condition  of  its  agriculture  and  its  limited  physical  resources, 
so  that  'one  of  the  most  important  possessions  of  the  Royal 
Crown  was  unpeopled  and  defenseless,  and  its  fields  without 
cultivation.'  Many  privileges  were  granted  to  those  who  took 
advantage  of  the  invitation  thus  extended  to  them,  such  as 
exemption  from  taxation  for  fifteen  years,  perfect  liberty  to 
return  to  their  native  country  at  any  time  during  the  first  five 
years,  and  free  exportation  of  the  property  which  they  brought 
with  them. 

"As  they  were  'strangers'  they  had  permission  to  leave  in 
case  of  war  with  their  native  country.  These  and  other  parts 
of  the  proclamation  exhibit  very  clearly  its  intt^nt  that  there 
was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  authorities  to 
exercise  the  power  of  forcibly  domiciliating  foreigners,  even  if 
such  power  were  not  contrary  to  all  natural  law.  It  is  true, 
that  on  his  arrival  the  foreigner  was  required  to  take  out  a 
domiciliatory  letter,  but  according  to  the  Spanish  law,  this 
*  simply  authorized  a  foreign  subject  to  reside  in  the  island 
more  than  three  months,  and  to  employ  himself  in  commerce 
or  any  other  usefril  industry,'  and  it  may  be  added,  that  any 
conditions  or  restrictions  introduced  into  the  domiciliatory 
oath  inconsistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  royal  proc- 
lamation above  referred  to,  or  the  provisions  of  Spanish  law, 
must  necessarily  be  null  and  void. 

"  It  does  not  appear  that  the  foreigners  who  came  to  the 
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island  and  took  out  letters  of  domiciliation  considered  that  by 
so  doing  they  forfeited  their  rights  of  citizenship  in  their 
respective  countries,  or  assumed  any  obligations  inconsistent 
therewith.  This,  too,  appears  to  have  been  the  general  under- 
standing of  the  Spanish  authorities  themselves.  Throughout 
the  whole  Spanish  law  there  is  observed  a  wide  distinction 
between  domiciliation  and  naturalization.  This  is  fully  ad- 
mitted in  the  communication  of  Mr.  De  la  Concha  to  Mr.  Cal- 
deron,  of  May  28,  1851,  and  also  in  the  14th  and  24th  articles 
of  the  above-mentioned  proclamation.  Thus  it  appears  that 
notwithstanding  the  terms  of  the  oath  of  domiciliation  are  so 
rigid,  yet,  taken  in  connection  with  the  provisions  of  law 
a]S)ve  cited,  the  American  residents  in  Cuba  have  never,  in 
point  of  fact,  regarded  themselves  as  having  changed  their 
allegiance  by  taking  out  letters  of  domiciliation.  They  appear 
to  have  considered  these  letters  as  mere  formal  requisites  to 
an  undisturbed  temporary  residence  for  commercial  or  other 
business  purposes.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  believed  that  these 
papers  are  usually  procured  by  purchase,  that  no  oath  is  taken, 
and  no  act  done  on  the  part  of  the  American  resident,  except 
the  payment  of  a  small  fee.  Change  of  domicil  is  matter  of 
intention,  and,  notwithstanding  residence  in  fact,  there  must 
be  the  animus  manendL  Change  of  allegiance,  which  is  mani- 
fested by  the  voluntary  action,  and  usually  by  the  oath  of  the 
party  himself,  ought  always  to  be  accomplished  by  proceed- 
ings which  are  understood  on  all  sides  to  have  that  effect.  It 
is  certainly  just  that  acts  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  changing 
the  allegiance  of  American  citizens,  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood by  those  to  whom  they  are  applied,  as  having  that  effect; 
that  the  practical  as  well  as  the  theoretical  construction  of 
such  acts,  should  be  unequivocal  and  uniform,  and  that  no 
acts  should  be  deemed  acts  of  expatriation,  except  such  as  are 
openly  avowed  and  fully  understood. 

"  I  am,  sir,  etc., 

"Daniel  Webster. 
"W.  L.  Sharkey,  Esq., 

United  States  Consul j  Havana.^'' 

Mr.  Seward,  said  Mr.  Ashton,  affirmed  the  *< right"  of  inter- 
vention "in  a  proper  case"  for  the  protection  of  citizens  dom- 
iciled abroad.^  In  the  Rough  Eice  cases  claims  were  made  by 
the  United  States  in  behalf  of  persons  who  were  members  of 
British  houses  of  trade,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  Lord  Aber- 
deen attempted  to  resist  the  reclamation  on  the  ground  that 
the  American  Government  had  no  right  of  interference  in 
respect  of  these  parties.*  It  was,  moreover,  to  be  observed 
that  in  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  of 
April  6, 1831,  there  was  an  express  stipulation  promising  to 


» Dip.  Cor.  1866,11.456. 

BBr.  and  For.  State  Papers,  1844-45,  p.  141. 
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citizens  of  the  one  country  in  the  territory  of  the  other  the 
"  special  protection"  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Ashton  made  a  full  examination  of  the  judicial  decisions 
cited  in  the  Messrs.  Laurent's  case,  maintaining  that  they 
afforded  no  authority  for  the  proposition  that  domicil  deter- 
mines national  character,  except,  as  in  some  of  them,  in  matters 
of  neutral  or  belligerent  right  in  time  of  war.  In  conclusion 
he  said: 

"The  preceding  discussion  has  had  for  its  object  to  show 
that  it  was  the  obvious  intention  of  the  negotiators  of  the 
present  convention  to  comprehend,  by  the  words  they  employed 
to  describe  the  persons  entitled  to  ap])ear  as  claimants,  dejure 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  that  native-born  and  naturalized 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  though  domiciled  in  Mexico,  are 
entitled,  as  within  the  designation  of  citizens  dejure,  to  present 
their  claims  and  to  have  them  adjudicated  according  to  public 
law,  justice,  and  equity;  that  such  persons,  by  taking  up  their 
domicil  in  Mexico,  have  not  forfeited  the  protection  of,  or 
abandoned  their  allegiance  to,  the  United  States;  that  as 
against  such  acts  on  the  part  of  Mexico  as,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  respective  cases,  constitute  injuries  to  those 
citizens,  the  United  States  might  and  may  rightfully  and  law- 
fully interfere  for  their  protection,  whatever  may  be  the  right 
or  duty  of  Mexico  in  respect  to  injuries  inflicted  upon  persons 
in  that  situation  by  the  governments  of  other  states;  and  that, 
to  this  extent,  the  present  convention  affords,  and  was  meant 
to  afford,  full  and  adequate  protection  to  all  such  citizens. 

"These  conclusions  appear  to  result  necessarily  from  the 
adoption  of  the  natural,  rather  than  the  restrictive,  interpre- 
tation of  the  effective  words  of  the  convention.  As  between 
a  construction  of  those  words  which  would  include  within  them 
all  whom  they,  in  their  natural,  obvious,  and  ordinary  signifi- 
cation, described,  and  a  construction  which  would  restrict  their 
application  to  a  portion  only  of  those  whom  the  words  describe 
in  their  common  acceptation,  a  jurist  can  not  hesitate  in  regard 
to  the  alternative  to  be  accepted. 

"  I  would  say  again,  in  concluding  this  argument,  that  the 
words  of  the  treaty  are  not '  nationality '  or  <  national  character,' 
but '  citizens  of  the  United  States'  and  *  citizens  of  tjie  Mexican 
Republic' — words  of  precise  and  determinate  signification  in 
the  municipal  laws  of  the  two  countries. 

"  The  public  law  of  nations  does  not  define,  create,  or  take 
cognizance  of  citizenship,  except  as  defined,  created,  and  recog- 
nized by  the  municipal  laws  of  independent  nations.  It  is  a 
creature  of  those  laws.  The  law  of  nations  recognizes  in  per- 
sons a  capacity  to  acquire  the  citizenship  of  the.  country  of 
their  adoption,  but  the  method  of  the  ac(iuisition  of  such  citizen- 
ship is  left  entirely  to  the  provisions  of  the  municipal  law.  In 
the  language  of  international  law,  a  person  is  not  described  as 
a  citizen  of  the  country  in  which  he  is  domiciled,  or  has  his 
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permanent  boine;  thongh  for  some  parposes  and  in  some  rela- 
tions, principally  those  which  affect  the  rights  of  belligerent 
maritime  prize,  a  person,  according  to  the  language  of  the  pub- 
lic law,  possesses  the  national  character  of  the  country  of  which 
he  is  a  permanent  resident. 

"  Even  in  time  of  war,  as  between  belligerents,  the  citizen 
of  a  country  domiciled  in  the  enemies'  territory  is  not  declared 
by  the  law  of  nations  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  hostile  country.  If 
he  commit  acts  of  hostility  against  his  native  country  he  is 
liable  to  be  punished  as  a  traitor,  because  he  owes  superior 
allegiance  to  that  country;  and  yet  his  property  is  liable  to 
capture  on  the  high  seas  as  the  property  of  an  enemy. 

^^I  say,  therefore,  that  international  law  furnishes  no  defini- 
tions whatever  that  are  applicable  in  the  interpretation  of  a 
treaty  like  the  present,  and  it  would  be  a  distortion  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  law  of  war,  to  which  I  have  referred,  to  apply 
them  as  a  rule  for  the  construction  of  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  under  consideration. 

'*  The  question  is,  What  is  the  character  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  domiciled  in  Mexico,  as  heticeen  the  United  States 
and  Mexico ;  not  as  between  Mexico  and  a  third  state?  They 
are  citizens  either  of  one  country  or  the  other.  If  they  are 
not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  they  are  citizens  of  Mexico; 
and  if  citizens  of  that  republic,  they  must  have  been  so  con- 
stituted by  operation  either  of  the  municipal  laws  of  the 
country  or  the  law  of  nations.  But  the  laws  of  Mexico  do 
not  make  them  citizens  of  that  republic;  and,  therefore,  if 
they  are  citizens  of  that  republic  at  all  it  must  b^  by  virtue  of 
the  law  of  nations.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  the  law  of 
nations  does  not  constitute  or  create  anyone  a  citizen  of  any 
country. 

"They  can  not,  therefore,  be  citizens  of  Mexico.  They  must 
be,  what  they  are,  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

"  So  long  as  a  state  permits  its  citizens  domiciled  in  foreign 
countries  to  retain  their  national  character,  and  they  do  not 
voluntarily  throw  off  that  character  and  transfer  their  allegi- 
ance, they  are  entitled,  within  tlie  limitations  of  the  public 
law,  certainly  where  no  fault  or  blame  is  imputable  to  them,  to 
receive  all  just  protection  from  the  proper  authorities  of  the 
state  against  positive  maltreatment  and  violation  of  right  and 
justice  by  the  government  within  whose  jurisdiction  they 
reside. 

"If  it  be  assumed  that  the  state  has  the  power,  without 
their  consent,  to  deprive  such  citizens  of  their  nationality,  the 
sovereign  authority  of  the  state  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  wise  or  profitable  to  retain  as  citizens  persons 
who  have  removed  beyond  its  jurisdiction,  and  who  manifest 
their  x>urpo8e  never  to  return  to  their  native  country.  In 
France  it  has  been  so  regarded;  for  it  is  by  a  public  law  of 
France,  as  we  have  seen,  that  citizens  are  in  certain  cases 
deprived  of  their  national  character.  As  a  question  of  public 
policy,  it  is  for  the  exclusive  determination  of  the  lawmaking 
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power  of  the  governmeDt.  A  supreme  law  of  the  land,  it  may 
be  safely  said,  is  the  only  power  which  can  absolutely  dissolve, 
independently  of  the  will  of  the  citizen,  the  political  tie  which 
binds  him  to  his  country  and  his  government. 

"And  until  that  power  is  exerted  the  citizen,  however  situ- 
ated, who  has  not,  by  his  own  voluntary  action,  thrown  oft' his 
nationality  and  abjured  his  allegiance,  is  entitled  to  receive 
such  measure  of  protection  from  the  government  as  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  it  may  be  proper  and  just  it  should 
afford,  and  the  principles  of  i>ublic  law  permit. 

"It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  United  States,  having 
permitted  their  citizens  to  reside  in  Mexico  without  loss  or  im- 
pairment of  their  nationality,  and  having  a  right,  under  the 
law  of  nations,  to  protect  their  citizens  who  are  so  domiciled 
in  that  country,  intended  to  exclude  and  except  them  from 
the  provisions  of  a  treaty  which  expressly  declares  that  it  is 
for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  all  citizens  having  claims 
against  the  iMexican  republic.  Mexico  has  no  right  to  claim 
that  they  shall  be  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  treaty. 
They  are  not  he7'  citizens.  She  has  not  a<lmitted  them  into  her 
body  politic.  Nor  have  they  transferred  their  allegiance  to 
any  other  state.  When,  therefore,  Mexico  agreed  to  indem- 
nify all  citizens  of  the  United  States  whose  claims  should  be 
approved  by  this  commission,  she  must  have  intended  that 
this  class  of  American  citizens  should  be  included  within  the 
convention. 

"  Both  governments  having  thus  agreed  to  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  the  convention  to  the  American  citizens  whose  relations 
and  rights  we  have  considered,  any  construction  of  the  conven- 
tion that  would  exclude  them  would  be  in  derogation,  and  not 
in  furtherance,  of  the  intention  of  the  contracting  parties.  It 
would  be  to  make  a  treaty  for  the  parties,  not  to  construe  the 
treaty  they  have  made  themselves.  Considerations  of  public 
policy  can  not  be  entertained  upon  the  construction  of  a  statute 
or  treaty  when  the  intention  is  evident  and  clearly  expressed, 
for  judicial  tribunals  know  public  policy  only  as  declared  and 
evidenced  by  the  laws." 

Doubtless  it  was  at  least  partly  due  to  the  foregoing  argu- 
ment that  Mr.  Wadsworth  modified  his  views  on  the  subject 
of  domicil  in  the  manner  which  will  be  hereafter  disclosed. 

In  the  case  of  Rafael  M.  Miller  v.  Mexico^ 

^eter  ^'     ^^-  ^^'  ^^-  ^P-  ^-  ^^'  ^^^®  question  of  dom- 
icil was  considered  by  the  commission's  first 
umpire.  Dr.  Lieber,  who  on  August  2, 1871,  rendered  the  fol- 
lowing decision: 

"  Domicil  in  a  foreign  country  does  not  denationalize,  unless 
there  be  a  distinct  law  to  that  effect  in  the  native  or  adopted 
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country  of  the  respective  person.  If  Miller  was  an  American 
citizen  [he  was  a  native  citizen  of  the  United  States]  when  he 
went  to  Matauioras,  he  remained  such  as  long  as  he  remained 
there,  unless  he  became  by  some  distinct  act  or  other  a  citizen 
of  the  Republic  of  Mexico." 

But,  while  it  was  thus  held  that  the  mere 

tirai  of  Intenti^  acquisition  of  a  foreign  domicil   did  not  in 

itself  divest  the  claimant  of  his  citizenship, 
there  was  another  class  of  cases  in  which  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  commission  was  for  a  time  involved  in  uncertainty, 
perhaps  chiefly  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  first  umpire  to 
lay  down  any  definite  principle  of  decision.  This  class  con- 
sisted of  cases  in  which  the  claimants,  besides  asserting  the 
acquisition  of  a  domicil  in  the  United  States,  also  alleged  that 
they  had  made  a  declaration  of  intention  to  become  citizens 
thereof.  And  this  class  was  subdivided  into  cases  (1)  in  which 
the  claimants,  subsequently  to  the  origin  of  their  claims,  actu- 
ally became  naturalized,  and  (2)  in  which  the  naturalization 
was  never  completed. 

The  first  cases  decided  in  which  domicil 
^   H    T^  "*   was  coupled  with  a  declaration  of  intention 

were  those  of  Peter  Jarr  v.  Mexico  and  James 
Hurst  v..  Mexico^  Nos.  391  and  393,  respectively,  on  the  Ameri- 
can docket.  It  appeared  that  Jarr,  a  native  of  Denmark, 
and  Hurst,  a  native  of  Norway,  in  December  1862,  being 
then  domiciled  in  San  Francisco,  California,  and  having  pre- 
viously declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  the  naturalization  laws,  shipped  as 
sailors  on  board  of  the  American  passenger  schooner  B,  L. 
Allen.  In  August  1853  this  vessel  was  seized  in  the  port  of 
Acapulco,  Mexico,  for  an  alleged  violation  of  Mexican  law,  and 
the  claimants,  with  the  rest  of  the  crew,  were  taken  on  shore 
and  imprisoned.  Hurst  was  also  wounded  by  one  of  the  Mex- 
ican police  on  the  deck  of  the  schooner.  Subsequently  the 
American  consul  at  Acapulco  demanded  the  immediate  dis- 
charge of  the  vessel  and  the  release  of  the  master  and  crew. 
The  case  became  the  subject  of  correspondence  between  the 
American  minister  and  the  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
tod  the  proceedings  were  finally  ordered  to  be  discontinued  and 
the  prisoners  to  be  set  at  liberty,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
stating,  however,  that  it  was  an  act  of  grace  and  was  performed 
with  the  understanding  that  the  captives  should  not  present 
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any  reclaiuatiou.  The  American  minister  accepted  this  an- 
nouncement in  a  friendly  spirit  and  the  discnssion  was  closed, 
bat  the  claimants  subsequently  presented  a  complaint  and 
a  demand  for  indemnity,  and  it  was  submitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  the  commission.  The  claim- 
ants, subsequent  to  the  origin  of  their  claims,  completed  their 
naturalization  and  were  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
convention  of  July  4,  1868,  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Mexican  agent  moved  to  dismiss  the  claims  for  want  of 
lurisdiction,  on  the  ground  that  the  claimants  were  not  at  the 
time  of  the  alleged  injury  citizens  of  the  United  Stiites. 

Mr.  Ashton,  agent  and  counsel  for  the  United 
^'^'^ton^  ^'    States,  filed  in  the  case  of  Peter  Jarr  an  argu- 
ment in  opposition  to  the  motion  to  dismiss. 
In  this  argument  he  maintained: 

1.  That  the  claimant  was  "to  be  held  and  deemed  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  from  the  date  of  his  declaration  of 
intention  to  become  a  citizen,  by  the  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  relation,^^ ' 

2.  That  the  claimant  by  his  "domicil"  in  the  United  States 
"so  far  possessed  our  national  character  as  to  be  subject  to 
our  protection  against  the  injustice  of  all  nations,  except  the 
country  to  which  he  owed  superior  allegiance,"  and  by  his 
"declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  renounce  his  allegiance  to  his  native  country ,** 
^so  far  severed  his  relations  to  that  country  as  to  lose  all 
right  to  claim  its  protection  against  the  United  States  or  any 
other  power  ;"^  that  these  considerations  derived  additional 
force  from  the  fact  thaL  the  claimant  was  a  member  of  the 
crew  of  a  vessel  of  the  United  States.^ 


'As  iaferential  authorities  for  this  proposition,  Mr.  Ashton  cited  Craise 
on  Real  Property,  v.  510,  511;  Viner's  Abridgement,  tit.  Relations,  290; 
Landes  v.  Jiratidt,  10  Howard,  369;  Grisar  v.  MclJoicell,  6  Wall.  379; 
Blackstone's  Comm.  II.  249,  250,  IV.  381,  482;  Co.  Litt.  8a,  129a;  Jackson 
V.  Beach,  1  Johns  Cas.  401;  Suileffw  Forgeif,  1  Coweu,  69;  5  Id.  715;  Priest 
V.  Cummings,  16  Wend.  617;  20  Id.  345;  McGaw  v.  Galbraithj  7  Richard's 
Rep.  74. 

^In  support  of  these  propositions  Mr.  Ashton  invoked  Vattel,  Bk.  2, 
chap.  8,  sec.  101;  Phillimoie,  Int.  Law,  III.  21,  II.  24;  Westlako,  Private 
Int.  Law,  50 ;  the  Koszta  case. 

=•  Letter  of  Mr.  Webster  to  Lord  Ashbarton,  case  of  the  Creole,  Webster's 
Works,  VI.  303;  The  Creole^  Report  of  B.  and  Am.  Comm.  244. 
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3.  That  persons  m  the  predicament  of  the  claimant  were 
<^ citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the  sense  of  the  convention 
of  July  4,  1868.^'! 

Mr.  Wadsworth,  the  United  States  commis- 
Opimonof  ifr.wadt-g^^^^^j.^  ^^.^  ^j^^^  ^^  agreed  with  the  agent  of 

Mexico  that  ^<the  subsequent  completion  of 
naturalization  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  does  not 
by  relation  carry  the  citizenship  froni  the  date  of  the  declara- 
tion of  intention,"  and  that  *' unless  claimants  on  other  grounds 
shall  be  held  'citizens'  within  the  meaning  of  the  treaty,  they 
have  no  standing  here,  and  the  motion  to  dismiss  must  be 
allowed."  But  he  contended  that  domicil  in  the  United  States, 
coupled  with  a  declaration  of  intention,  constituted  citizenship 
within  the  intent  of  the  treaty.  He  referred  to  the  case  of 
Koszta  and  to  various  authorities  expressing  the  view  that 
emigration  sine  animo  revertendi  constitutes  expatriation,  and 


*  At  the  close  of  his  argument  Mr.  Ashton  submitted  the  following  prop- 
ositions : 

"That  the  terms  *  citizens  of  the  United  States/  used  in  the  treaty, 
should  be  deemed  and  constrned  to  describe  and  include  all  persons  whom 
the  United  States  are  entitled  to  protect  against  Mexico. 

•'2.  That  native-born  and  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
who  were  domicile^  in  Mexico,  though  not  citizens  of  the  Mexican 
Republic  by  naturalization,  at  the  time  of  the  occurrences  of  which  they 
complain,  are  'citizens  of  the  United  States'  within  the  meaning  of  the 
treaty  and  entitled  to  appear  as  claimants  before  this  commission. 

''3.  That  the  naturalization  of  an  alien  relates  back  to  the  first  step  in 
the  process,  and  constitutes  him  a  citizen  from  the  date  of  his  declaration 
of  intention. 

"4.  That  persons  who  have  duly  declared  their  intention  to  become 
citizens  of,  and  are  bona  fide  domiciled  in  the  United  States,  are  subject 
to  the  protection  of  the  United  States  against  injuries  by  the  authorities 
of  Mexico,  within  and  without  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

''5.  That  such  persons  are  'citizens  of  the  United  States'  according  to 
the  true  construction,  and  within  the  just  meaning  of  the  treaty,  and 
entitled  to  have  their  claims  entertained  by  the  comiuissiouers. 

''6.  That  persons  who  have  not  taken  the  initiatory  step  toward  natu- 
ralization, but  who  are  domiciled  within  the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  are  entitled  at  least  to  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment against  Mexico  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  rights  springing  out  of  their  residence,  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  all  lawful  acts  in  or  originating  from  the  territory,  and  in 
respect  to  all  such  subjects-matter  at  least,  such  domiciled  persons  are  to 
be  deemed  and  treated  as  'citizens  of  the  United  States'  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  treaty,  and  may  prefer  claims  as  such  against  Mexico  before  this 
commission." 

5627— Vol.  3 37 
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said:  "I  am  disposed,  then,  to  regard  Hurst  and  Jarr,  at  least 
at  the  moment  of  making  their  recorded  declaration  of  inten- 
tion  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  as  no  longer  under  any 
allegiance  to  or  possessing  the  nationality  of  any  sovereign  but 
the  United  States."    He  concluded  his  opinion  as  follows: 

"I  should  feel  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  giving  to  the  word 
^Gitiz^n^  the  exte7isive  construction  authorized  by  the  rules  of 
public  law  and  sound  criticism  contended  for  by  the  learned 
agent  of  the  United  States  in  his  compact  and  able  argument 
in  tTarr's  case,  if  it  were  needful;  but  I  think,  as  he  has  well 
argued,  the  claimants  are  *  comprised  within  the  signification  of 
the  terms  employed'  by  the  convention,  and  are  in  those  terms 
*  citizens'  of  the  United  States. 

<^It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Jarr  and  Hurst  were  taken 
from  the  deck  of  an  American  vessel,  and  so  were  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  the  alleged  inju- 
ries were  committed.  I  hold  that  they  were  then  'citizens  of 
the  United  States'  within  the  meaning  of  the  treaty,  and  refuse 
to  allow  the  motion  to  dismiss  on  the  ground  specified  by  the 
agent  of  Mexico." 

Mr.  Palacio,  the  Mexican  commissioner,  held 
Opinion  0  Mr.    a-  ^^^^  ^^^  motion  should  be  granted.    In  a  very 

.  exhaustive  argument  he  maintained  that  as 
the  conditions  of  naturalization  were  established  by  the  munic- 
ipal law,  by  which  alone  the  process  was  regulated,  interna- 
tional law  could  not  relax  or  dispense  with  them.  "If,"  said 
Mr.  Palacio,  "the  United  States  has  established  for  naturali- 
zation a  precise  and  essential  form,  if  it  has  made  it  dependent 
upon  determined  acts,  naturalization  conseciuently  will  only 
take  place  when  these  acts  are  perfectly  completed,  and  not 
before,  nor  by  other  approximate,  analogous,  or  similar  means." 
Mr.  Palacio,  moreover,  contended  that  the  naturalization  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  July  10, 1868,  made 
naturalization  essential  to  the  acquisition  of  citizenship.  He 
adverted  to  declarations  of  the  United  States  to  the  eft'ect  that 
a  declaration  of  intention  did  not  confer  citizenship.  The 
United  States  had  uniformly  declined  to  issue  passports  to 
persons  who  had  only  raade^ a  declaration  of  intention.  Among 
the  Secretaries  of  State  who  so  refused  was  Mr.  Marcy,  the  au- 
thor of  the  letter  in  the  Koszta  case,  and  Mr.  Seward,  who 
negotiated  the  claims  convention.'  During  the  civil  war, 
when  i)er8ons  who  had  made  a  declaration  of  intention  were 

'Report  of  the  Koyal  CommiBslon  of  Great  Britain  on  Naturalization, 
42,  43,  el  Bcq,;  Lawrence's  Wheaton,  note  126. 
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called  upon  for  military  service,  President  Lincoln,  in  his 
proclamation,  gave  them  sixty-five  days  in  which  to  leave  the 
country,  thtis  acknowledging  their  alien  status  and  giving 
them  the  option  of  retaining  that  and  abandoning  their  inten- 
tion to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In  the  naturali- 
zation treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  it  was 
expressly  declared :  "The  declaration  of  intention  to  become 
a  citizen  of  the  one  or  the  other  country  has  not  for  either 
party  the  effect  of  naturalization."  Mr.  Wadsworth,  in  his 
opinion,  had  quoted  a  passage  from  the  work  of  Sir  Alexan- 
der Cockburn  on  Nationality  (London,  1869,  p.  202),  express- 
ing the  view  that  a  person  who  takes  up  his  abode  in  a  foreign 
state,  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen  of  it,  does  not  . 
continue  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  state  from  which  he  came,  so 
long,  at  least,  as  he  remains  in  the  country  to  which  he  has 
voluntarily  transferred  himself.  Mr.  Palacio  replied  that  this 
was  a  statement  by  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  rather  of  what 
the  law  should  be  than  of  what  it  was,  and  added: 

"  But  admitting  the  opinion  of  Sir  Alexander  as  the  actual 
international  law  (and  it  is  impossible  to  give  him  a  greater 
token  of  respect),  the  terms  in  which  he  expresses  it,  and  the 
reasons  on  which  he  rests,  show  that  it  implies  two  conditions. 
One  is  that  the  person  who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become 
naturalized  ought  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  naturalized  citi- 
zens during  the  probatory  term  established  by  law  between 
the  declaration  of  intention  and  the  final  act  of  naturalization, 
but  not  after  the  expiration  of  said  term,  if  he  voluntarily 
fails  to  complete  his  naturalization.  The  other  limitation  is 
that  the  protection  accorded  to  the  one  who  has  declared  his 
intention  to  become  naturalized  ought  to  be  essentially  attached 
to  his  real  and  actual  presence  in  the  territory  of  the  country 
of  which  he  intends  to  become  a  naturalized  citizen;  but  said 
protection  is  not  to  follow  him  in  a  foreign  country,  nor  is  it  to 
produce  the  effect  that  he  should  be  regarded  in  other  nations 
as  a  true  and  perfect  citizen  of  that  country.  The  reasons  of 
mere  equity  and  public  convenience,  and  those  founded  in  the 
integrity  of  the  territorial  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  of  each 
nation  (which  give  support  to  the  opinion  of  the  wise  English 
jurist)  do  not  go,  certainly  beyond  the  limits  fixed  by  me;  and 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  said  jurist  would  explain 
his  opinion  as  I  do.  1  deem  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a 
further  examination  of  this  theme,  because  its  grounds  are  too 
evident  to  one  capable  of  understanding  what  can  make  the 
doctrine  of  which  I  am  speaking  acceptable.  Eeduced  to  these 
limits,  I  will  not  have  any  objection  to  accepting  it  as  a  rule 
for  my  decisions  and  opinions.  In  an  absolute  manner,  and 
without  limitation  of  time  or  place,  I  think  it  too  broad  and 
comprehensive." 
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The  differences  of  the  commissiouerB  having 
OpinioiuiofDr.Lieber.been  referred  to  the  umpire,  Dr.  Lieber,  he  de- 
livered on  April  24,  1871,  in  the  case  of  Jarr, 
the  following  opinion : 

*^The  treaty  and  convention  under  which  this  commission  acts 
distinctly  lays  down  that  claims  of  American  citizens  against 
Mexico,  and  vice  versa^  shall  be  entertained  by  the  commission, 
and  none  other.  It  is  maintained  on  the  one  side  that  the  case 
of  Peter  Jarr  must  be  dismissed,  because  both  governments 
have  settled  it;  and  on  the  other  side  it  is  maintained  that  it 
must  ffrst  be  determined  and  ascertained  whether  Peter  Jarr 
was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the 
treaty  at  the  date  of  the  injuries  of  which  he  complains  and 
for  which  he  claims  damages;  otherwise  there  would  be  no 
"  question  for  decision  in  the  case. 

"  I  am  clearly  of  the  latter  opinion.  Before  Peter  Jarr's  case 
can  be  admitted,  as  it  were,  into  the  hall  of  the  commission  he 
has  to  legitimize  himself  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  If 
he  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  his  claims,  however 
just  they  may  be,  can  not  be  brought  for  decision  before  the 
joint  commission. 

^^  Jarr  states  himself  that  at  the  time  when  the  injuries  were 
inflicted  on  him  by  the  Mexican  authorities  in  the  harbor  of 
Acapulco  he  had  declared  his  intention  to  become  in  due  time 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  following  the  law  of  naturaliza- 
tion of  the  United  States,  but  tliat  not  sufficient  time  had 
elapsed  for  becoming  finally  and  fully  a  citizen  of  this  com- 
monwealth. 

"  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  commissioners  to  decide  whether 
Jarr,  a  domiciled  alien,  having  declared  his  Intention  to  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  was  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  of  the  convention  before  they  can 
go  further.  If  he  was  not,  the  commissioners  can  not  hear 
him;  if  he  was,  his  claim  must  be  examined  and  adjudged." 

In  the  case  of  Hurst,  the  umpire,  Dr.  Lieber,  delivered  the 
following  opinion: 

**  The  case  of  James  Hurst,  seaman,  isi  in  every  essential  the 
same  with  the  case  of  Peter  Jarr  v.  Mexico^  No.  391,  except 
the  amount  claimed  for  damages,  and,  despite  of  the  sympathy 
which  tlie  case  may  be  calculated  to  excite  in  favor  of  claim- 
ant, it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  commission  to  excee<l  the  dis- 
tinct limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  laid  down  by  the  very  document 
whence  we  derive  all  our  authority,  and  without  which  we 
could  not  act  at  all. 

"  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  as  decided  in  the  case  of  Peter 
Jarr  v.  Mexico^  for  the  commissioners  to  determine  whether  the 
claimant,  a  domiciled  alien,  having  declared  his  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  at  the  tiuu5  the  wrongs 
which  he  complains  of  were  done  him,  was  a  citizen  of  the 
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IJnited  States  in  the  meaning  of  the  convention.  This  must 
first  be  settled.  If  he  was  not  a  citizen  the  case  can  not  go 
on." 

When  these  opinions  Were  received  by  the 
Final  nifpocition  of  commissioners  they  again  took  the  cases  into 
^aei^o    arr  an   ^jQngj^j^rai^iQn^  ^nd,  according  to  the  journal  of 
the  commission,  Mr.  Palacio  made  for  the  com- 
mission in  each  case  the  following  announcement: 

^^  Mr.  Oommissioner  Palacio  announced  that  the  umpire  hay- 
ing decided  that  the  question  of  citizenship  should  be  decided 
previous  to  any  other,  and  it  appearing  that  claimant  was  at 
the  time  when  the  alleged  injuries  occurred  an  alien  domiciled 
in  the  United  States  under  a  declaration  of  intention  to  be 
naturalized  and  actually  residing  in  the  same,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  he  is  entitled  to  be  heard  by  this  commission. 

"  But  his  claim  was  finally  settled  and  concluded  long  before 
the  convention  under  which  we  are  sitting  was  made,  and  for 
that  reason  it  ought  to  be  dismissed." ' 

Though  the  claims  were  thus  dismissed,  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Palacio  ultimately  conceded  that  the  claimants  might  be  heard 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  precise  grounds  of  this 
concession  are  not  disclosed,  but  it  appears  by  Mr.  Palacio's 
original  opinion  that  he  had  been  inclined  to  concede  that  a 
person  domiciled  in  the  United  States  who  had  made  a  decla- 
ration of  intention  might  be  admitted  to  a  hearing  on  two 
conditions :  (1)  That  he  should  not  fail  to  complete  his  naturali- 
zation, and  (2)  that  his  claim  to  protection  should  ^'  be  essen- 
tially attached  to  his  real  and  actual  presence"  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Palacio  probably  thought  that  this  second  condi- 
tion was  fulfilled  in  the  cases  of  Hurst  and  Jarr  by  their  service 
on  an  American  vessel. 

On  November  7,  1871,  the  umpire,  upon  the 

Caie  of  ChMch.  Strength  of  the  commissioners'  views'  in  the 
cases  of  Jarr  and  Hurst,  made  an  award  in 
favor  of  a  claimant,  the  circumstances  of  whose  case,  as  the 
umpire  .found  them  to  exist,  presented  a  different  question. 
This  was  the  case  of  Christopher  Oosch  v.  Mexico^  No.  320,  in 
which  indemnity  was  claimed  for  losses  growing  out  of  the 
seizure  and  detention  of  a  wagon  train  by  General  Negreto, 
of  the  Liberal  army,  in  April  1865.  It  appeared  that  Gosch 
was  born  in  Wiirttemberg,  January  30, 1836,  of  natives  of  that 
kingdom.    In  1852  his  father  obtained  permission  to  emigrate. 


'MSjoiimal,  I.  361. 
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and  came  to  tbe  United  States  with  his  family  late  in  that  year. 
It  was  alleged  that  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the  United 
States  lie  mside  a  declaration  of  inteotion  to  become  a  citizen, 
and  that  five  years  later  he  completed  his  naturalization.  The 
documentary  evidence  of  these  acts,  however,  was  lacking,  and 
the  proof  of  them  consisted  merely  in  depositions  of  certain 
persons  who  claimed  that  the  naturalization  took  place  in  their 
presence.  They  did  not  stat«  the  date  of  the  naturalization, 
otherwise  than  by  saying  that  it  took  place  a  little  over  five 
years  after  Gosch's  arrival  in  the  United  States.  According 
to  this  he  could  not  have  been  naturalized  before  late  in  1857, 
or  early  in  1858.  This  was  after  the  claimant,  the  son,  became 
of  age,  which  was  on  January  30, 1857.  Where  the  claimant 
was  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  naturalization  of  his  father  did 
not  appear,  though  in  a  statement  made  by  him  in  1865  it  was 
declared  that  he  had  been  residing  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua, 
Mexico,  for  eight  years,  which  would  have  made  him  leave  the 
United  States  in  the  latter  part  of  1857. 

Mr.  Palacio,  the  Mexican  commissioner,  entirely  rejected  the 
claim  on  the  ground  that  the  claimant  was  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  took  a  contrary  view,  saying  that  at  the 
moment  (Josch,  senior,  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  he  and  his  family  were  without  coun- 
try or  king,  unlci^s  they  were  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
that  they  because,  at  that  moment,  connected  with  the  state  of 
their  adoption  in  the  political  relation  of  subject  and  sovereign, 
and  that,  by  tliis  tie,  the  United  States  in  its  intercourse  with, 
all  foreign  nations,  including  the  kingdom  of  Wilrttemberg, 
might  hold  and  claim  each  member  of  the  family  until  the  con- 
nection was  in  fact  dissolved. 

The  decision  of  the  umpire  was  as  follows: 

"The  case  of  Christopher  Gosch  is  surrounded  by  uncer- 
tainty of  fiicts  and  doubts  in  law. 

"According  to  the  decisions  of  the  commissioners  in  the  case 
of  Peter  Jarr  v,  Mexico,  docket  number  381,  and  several  other 
cases,  claimant,  it  would  seem,  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
in  the  meaning  of  our  convention.  Yet  this  is  a  novel  case, 
for  claimant  reached  his  twenty  first  year  when  his  father  had 
not  yet  been  naturalized,  but  had  only  declared,  according  to 
the  law,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  become  a  citizAi  of  the 
United  States — a  declaration  which,  according  to  the  clerk  of 
the  respective  court  could  not  be  fonnd  because  his  predecessor 
did  not  keep  an  index  to  the  book  in  which  he  entered  the 
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declarations.  It  may  be  well  enough  to  meet  with  something 
ridicaloas,  for  once,  in  the  course  of  the  dry  business  before 
us,  but  it  makes  a  very  contrary  impression  to  find  so  con- 
temptible an  assertion  gravely  repeated. 

"  Gosch  resided  always  in  Mexico,  even,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
before  he  became  of  age,  and  was  the  partner  of  a  Mexican 
citizen,  the  chief,  it  seems,  in  the  mercantile  house.  What  was 
the  nationality  of  the  house  according  to  previous  decisions! 
Gosch,  moreover,  has  pursued  his  case  before  the  Mexican 
Government,  which  has  made  restitution,  partial  according  to 
Gosch,  but  which  Gosch  has  accepted  as  far  as  it  went.  He 
now  turns  round  and  continues  his  case  before  our  interna- 
tional commission. 

'^  The  accounts  against  the  Government  of  Mexico  are  made 
out  on  the  unfortunately  common  principle  of  exaggeration  so 
transcending  that  he  who  investigates  them  finds  himself  often 
deprived  of  the  power  of  discernment  between  fair,  possible 
reality,  and  inventive  fancy."  ^ 

Having  thus  stated  his  views  of  the  case,  the  umpire  con- 
cluded by  making  an  award  in  favor  of  Gosch,  ^^  under  all 
these  circumstances,"  to  the  amount  of  $15,297.26.  The  fa- 
ther's declaration  of  intention  was  not  proved,  its  existence, 
even,  was  scouted  by  the  umpire;  and  the  claimant,  who  at  the 
time  of  the  injury  complained  of  was  living  and  doing  business 
in  Mexico,  had  then  spent  the  whole  of  his  majority  in  that 
country. 

jj^^  The  same  question — of  domicile  coupled  with 
a  declaration  of  intention— again  arose  in  the 
case  of  Garoline  SprottOj  assigyiee  of  Moses  L,  Hellman^  v.  Mex- 
ico^ No.  83.  As  the  case  was  stated  by  Mr.  Wadsworth,  Hell- 
man,  a  merchant  residing  in  ]N"ew  York,  lawfully  introduced  a 
quantity  of  goods  into  Mexico  during  the  war  with  the  United 
States.  The  goods  were  seized  by  Mexican  custom-house 
guards  and  distributed  among  the  captors.  This  happened 
about  six  months  before  Hellman's  naturalization.  The  case, 
said  Mr.  Wadsworth,  was  that  '*of  a  party  living  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  under  a  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  »  *  »  injured  in  property,  sent  out 
by  him  as  an  American  merchant  to  a  foreign  country,  who 
afterward  completes  the  process  of  naturalization,  and  is  ad- 
mitted to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.''  Mr.  Wadsworth  maintained  that  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  appear  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

^  MS.  Op.  II.  209. 
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Mr.  Palacio  declined  to  concur  in  this  result.    He  said : 

<<  Moses  L.  Hellman,  in  whose  name  the  claim  is  made  for 
the  reason  that  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  owner  of  the  things 
lost,  is  a  German  by  birth.  He  became  a  naturalized  American 
citizen  on  September  3d,  1850,  about  seven  months  o/V^r  the 
events  which  gave  origin  to  this  claim  occurred.  It  is,  there- 
fore, clear  that  in  the  proper  and  genuine  sense  of  the  word, 
he  was  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  when  he  supposes 
that  he  suffered  the  injuries.  I  think,  however,  that  if  there 
should  be  a  direct  and  convincing  proof  that  he  was  at  that 
time  a  resident  of  the  United  States  and  had  declared  his  in- 
tention to  become  naturalized,  and  that  the  term  which,  accord- 
ing to  law,  ought  to  intervene  between  the  declaration  of 
intention  and  the  final  naturalization  had  not  elapsed,  he  could 
be  considered,  with  such  requisites,  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  just  the  same  as  the 
citizens  of  this  nation.  Of  those  requisites,  however,  I  see  no 
sufficient  evidence;  and  as  they  are  distinct  facts  capable  of 
being  proved,  I  am  not  disposed  to  admit  them  without  proof. 
If  it  be  said  that  the  fact  of  having  obtained  his  naturalization 
proves  what  I  require,  I  will  answer  that  the  inference  is  not 
conclusive,  because  the  duty  he  had  to  state  and  prove  those 
circumstances  is  not  a  proof  that  they  really  existed.  We  very 
often  see  that  what  ought  to  be  done  is  not  always  done. 
Many  legal  acts  presumed  to  be  performed  with  such  and  such 
requisites  are  performed  without  them.  I  once  committed  the 
error  of  inferring  that  an  individual  ought  to  be  a  Mexican 
citizen  because  he  performed  an  act  which  could  not  have  been 
performed  if  he  had  not  had  such  a  character,  but  the  decisive 
reply  to  my  argument  was  that  things  are  not  always  done  as 
they  ought  to  be  done.  Such  may  be  the  case  here,  and  con- 
sequently the  fact  that  Moses  Hellman  became  a  naturalized 
citizen  of  the  United  States  in  Septeoiber  1850  does  not  prove 
that  he  resided  there  in  February  of  that  year;  that  he  ex- 
pressed his  intention  to  become  naturalized,  and  that  he 
obtained  his  naturalization  within  the  two  years  fixed  by  the 
Jaw.  Those  are  the  only  circumstances  in  which  I  think  that 
the  retroaction  of  the  naturalization  can  be  admitted.  It  has 
not  been  of  rare  but  of  very  frequent  occurrence  that  certifi- 
cates of  naturalization  have  been  obtained  by  persons  who  have 
not  fulfilled  the  legal  requisites  necessary  for  their  obtainment, 
and  although  such  certificates  ought  to  i)roduce  their  legal 
effects  without  scrutuiizing  the  proceedings  to  which  they  owe 
their  origin,  yet  the  principles  according  to  which  a  fact  is  proof 
more  or  less  conclusive  of  others,  are  not  altered  in  the  least 
The  certificate  of  naturalization  conclusively  proves  the  natu- 
ralization, but  does  not  x)rove  in  the  same  manner  the  ante- 
cedents of  the  naturalization.  For  this  reason  I  am  of  opinion 
that  Moses  Hellman  was  not  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  before  his  naturaliza- 
tion, and  that  he  ought  not  to  be  heard  by  this  commission." 
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November  7, 1871,  the  umpire  rendered  the  following  opinion : 

'^The  first  question,  namely,  whether  the  United  States  can 
claim  under  our  convention  in  behalf  of  claimant,  assignee  of 
Moses  Hellman,  deceased,  must  be  answered  affirmatively, 
since  Moses  Hellman,  deceased,  husband  of  Caroline  Sprotto, 
a  native  German,  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  seven 
months  after  the  event  is  said  to  have  taken  place  which  has 
become  the  foundation  on  which  the  claim  is  built.  He  must 
therefore  have  declared  his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen 
long  before  the  day  on  which  the  injury  to  his  property  was 
done  by  the  Mexican  authorities,  and  the  commissioners  have 
jointly  decided  in  several  cases  referred  to  by  Mr.  Oommis- 
sioner  Wadsworth  in  his  opinion  on  this  case,  Caroline  Sprotto 
V.  Mexico^  that  a  person  declaring  his  intention  to  become  a 
citizen  and  keeping  his  domicil  in  the  United  States,  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  in  the  meaning  of  the  convention 
of  July  4, 18()8. 

"  The  objection  that,  possibly,  his  certificate  of  naturalization, 
which  is  aniong  the  file  of  pa])ers  relating  to  this  case,  has 
been  illegally  obtained,  is  not  tenable.  If  there  are  indica- 
tions of  fraud,  or  suspicions  of  illegality,  let  them  be  shown 
and  judged  of.  If  there  are  none,  the  certificate  is  its  own 
evidence  of  the  lawful  proc(»edings  necessary  to  bring  it  about. 
An  apple  proves  of  itself  that  an  apple  tree  produced  it. 

On  the  same  day,  November  7, 1871,  a  deci- 
Case  of  Eigendorff.  sion  was  rendered  in  the  case  of  Christina 
Eigetidorff,  administratrii'  of  Franz  Uigendorff^ 
deceased,  and  Carl  Hugo,  guardian  of  the  minora  Haseloff,  v. 
Mexico,  No.  581,  for  the  forcible  entry  of  a  store  and  the 
destruction  of  goods  by  Mexican  soldiers  during  a  street 
fight  in  Matamoras  on  January  12  and  13,  1864.  It  appeared 
that  Christina  Eigendorff' was  the  widow  of  Franz  Eigendorff', 
to  whom  the  alleged  injuries  were  done.  Franz  Eigendorff^  was 
a  native  of  Prussia  and  was  brought  by  his  father  to  Texas  in 
1854,  at  the  age  of  16,  the  father  and  his  fiimily  having  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States.  Franz  Eigendorff,  being  a  Union 
man,  and  unwilling  to  serve  in  the  Confederate  army,  obtained 
permission  to  leave  Texas  and  went  to  Germany  to  secure  some 
property.  This  he  did  in  the  winter  of  1862-63.  In  1863  he 
returned  to  America  and  entered  into  business  at  Matamoras. 
Some  time  after  the  destruction  of  his  property  he  returned  to 
the  United  States,  where  in  1868  he  died.  January  7,  1868, 
he  was  naturalized  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Palacio,  the  Mexican  commissioner,  held  that  Eigendorff' 
could  not  claim  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  not  being 
such  at  the  time  the  claim  arose. 
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Mr.  WadswortU,  the  American  commissioner,  took  the  ground 
that  Eigendorff  bad  from  the  age  of  16  been  domiciled  in  the 
United  States  by  the  election  of  his  father;  that  he  had  had 
no  other  legal  residence  in  the  sense  of  domicil;  that  his  resi- 
dence at  Matamoras  was  enforced  and  temporary ;  that  he  was 
kept  there  by  the  civil  war,  expecting  to  return  to  the  United 
States;  that  he  had  sought,  as  a  permanent  inhabitant  of  the 
United  State^s,  hospitality  in  Mexico,  and  not  domicil. 

Dr.  Lieber,  the  umpire,  delivered  the  following  opinion  :^ 

"According  to  the  united  decisions  of  the  commissioners  in 
several  cases,  previously  under  consideration,  Francis  Eigen- 
dorff was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  the  meaning  of  the 
convention  of  July  4th,  1868.  lie  was  a  subject  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  protection  of  the  government  of  the  same, 
and  his  relation  to  the  United  States  was  not  disturbed 
by  his  temporary  residenete  in  the  territory  of  Mexico.  His 
domicil  remained  in  the  United  States,  although  driven  from 
Texas  (where  he  had  his  permanent  dwelling  place — his 
domicil)  by  the  so-called  secession  of  that  State.'' 

August  2, 1871,  in  the  interval  between  the 

Cage  of  Perez,      dismissal  of  the  claim  of  Peter  Jarr  and  the 

allowance  of  the  demands  in  the  cases  of 

Gosch,  Uellmau,  and  Eigendorff,  Mr.  Wadsworth  delivered, 

in  the  case  of  August  Perez  v.  Mexieo^  No.  523,  American 

docket,'^  the  following  opinion  of  the  commission: 

"The  injury  in  this  case  happened  in  November  1861.  Claim- 
ant, a  native  of  France,  was  naturalized  in  Cameron  County, 
Texas,  May  13, 1870, 

"From  1856  to  1866  (perhaps  till  this  time,  as  his  domicil 
was  there  at  date  of  the  memorial)  he  resided  and  did  business 
continuously  at  Matamoras,  Mexico,  opposite  Cameron  County 
aforesaid,  the  Kio  Bravo  tiowing  between  those  places. 

"There  is  no  proof  that  the  claimant  ever  lived  in  the  United 
States  at  all.  We  must  assume,  however,  that  claimant  pro- 
duced record  evidence  of  a  declaration  of  intention  on  his  part 
to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  least  two  years 
prior  to  the  date  of  his  admission  to  citizenship.  But  what  are 
we  to  think  of  the  other  requirements  of  the  United  States 
statutes  of  naturalization?  Did  claimant  prove  that  he  had 
resided  in  the  United  States  two  years  after  his  declaration  of 
intention,  five  years  in  the  United  States  and  one  year  in  the 
State  of  Texas?  We  must  suppose  that  he  did,  since  the  court 
was  not  authorized  to  admit  him  to  citizenship  on  the  13th  of 
May  1870  without  such  proof. 

«  MS.  Op.  II.  255.  ^M8.  Op.  I.  616. 
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"Yet  claimant,  in  his  memorial,  swears  that  his  domicil  was 
in  Matamoras;  this  was  nine  days  after  he  was  naturalized. 

*'It  will  not  be  necessary  to  decide  whether  the  certificate  of 
citizenship  is  entitled  to  any  credit  here,  because  it  appears 
that  after  the  declaration  of  intention  (assuming  that  snch  was 
ever  made)  claimant  left  the  United  States  and  domiciled  him- 
self in  Mexico  and  was  so  domiciled  at  the  date  of  the  injury 
complained  of. 

"  He  was  not  at  that  time  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in 
any  sense  or  in  any  of  tbe  relations  of  citizenship.  No  tie  of 
allegiance  existed  between  him  and  the  United  States;  that 
power  had  no  claim  on  him  whatever,  and  could  exert  none  of 
the  rights  of  sovereignty  over  him,  not  even  tbe  jus  avocandi. 
It  is  not  possible  under  such  circumstances  that  the  individual 
could  have  any  claim  to  the  protection  of  the  state,  nor  in  this 
case  is  it  probable  that  claimant  would  have  remembered  the 
obligation  to  transfer  his  nllegiance  to  the  United  States  had 
not  this  trouble  fallen  upon  him. 

"It  is  diflBcult  to  conceive  what  interest  the  United  States 
can  have  in  the  subjects  of  foreign  powers  residing  in  Mexico, 
anhno  manendi,  Tbe  fact  that,  many  years  before,  claimant  had 
declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  tbe  United  States 
is  of  no  value,  when,  without  executing  that  intention,  he  goes 
abroad  not  on  a  visit  of  pleasure  or  business,  animo  revertendi^ 
but  to  establish  his  domicil  in  a  foreign  land.  This  is  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  he  bas  abandoned  tbat  intention,  because 
he  could  not  subsequently  carry  it  out  without  keeping  up  his 
domicil  in  the  United  States. 

"I  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  plain  it  rested  alone  with 
the  claimant  to  say  whether  he  would  ever  assume  tbe  obliga- 
tion of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  being  under  none  what- 
ever at  the  date  of  bis  disaster.  But  a  party  can  not  be  a 
citizen  of  any  country  on  such  unequal  terms.  Allegiance  and 
protection  are  reciprocal.  Tbe  right  implies  a  duty,  whether 
the  subject  or  the  sovereign  claims  its  assertion.  The  claim  is 
rejected.^' 

^"  The  doctrine  stated  in  the  foregoing  decision 

Case  of  &em.  ,.    ,   ,         ,  ... 

was  applied  by  the  commissioners  m  many 

cases.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Santiago  Kern  v.  Mexico^  No.  760, 
American  docket,  the  claimant,  a  native  of  Switzerland  who, 
while  residing  in  Mexico,  suffered  injury  in  respect  of  his  prop- 
erty there,  alleged  that  he  had  previously  resided  in  the  ITnited 
States  and  had  made  a  declaration  of  intention  January  3, 1 872. 
Mr.  Palacio,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  commission,'  said: 

"This  commission  has  already  declared  that  those  individuals 
who,  after  having  taken  tbe  preliminary  step  of  declaring  their 
intention  to  become  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States, 


'MS.  Op.  II.  347. 
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leave  the  United  States  without  completing  their  naturaliza 
tion,  and  establish  their  domieil  in  a  foreign  country,  are  not 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  American  citizens." 

This  rule  was  applied  by  the  commissioners  in  the  following 
cases:  Henry  Pugos  v.  Mexico^  No.  519,  Am.  docket,  MS.  Op. 
II.  71;  John  Poloney  v.  Mexico^  No.  40,  Am.  docket,  id.  391; 
Peter  Berg  v.  Mexico^  No.  253,  MS.  Op.  III.  597;  FrandscoYis- 
zaya  v.  Mexico^  No.  747,  MS.  Op.  II.  589;  John  Focke  v.  Mexico j 
No.  584,  MS.  Op.  II.  408;  Jean  Marie  Fleury  v.  Mexico,  No.  312, 
and  other  cases,  MS.  Op.  II.  525;  John  Morrissey  v.  Mexico, 
No.  266,  Am.  docket,  id.  599;  John  F.  Murray  v.  Mexico,  No. 
634,  Am.  docket,  id.  246;  John  Campbell  Smith  v.  Mexico,  No. 
471,  Am.  docket,  MS.  Op.  V.  4. 

Claimant  was  born  in  Denmark,  emigrated 
Sohnck'tCate.  ^  ^^^  Unite<l  States  in  1849,  declared  his  in- 
tention in  1854,  removed  to  Matamoras  in  1856,  and  remained 
in  Matamoras  till  November  1861,  when,  having  suffered  the  de- 
struction of  his  dwelling,  carriage  factory,  and  stock  at  the 
hands  of  troops  under  General  Carvajal,  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  was  naturalized  January  26,  1870. 
Held,  by  the  commissioners,  that  he  could  not  appear  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  J 

When  Sir  Edward  Thornton  became  umpire 
rt  Tho  ^^  "of  the  commission  he  acted  upon  the  principle 
that  the  word  "citizens''  in  the  convention 
meant  citizenship  according  to  the  law  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties, and  declined  to  recognize  a  declaration  of  intention  or 
domieil,  singly  or  together,  as  conferring  citizenship.  Mr, 
Zamacona,  Mr.  Palacio's  successor,  seems  also  to  have  acted 
upon  that  principle. 

Opinions  of  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  umpire,  in  George  O.  Wilkinson  v. 
Mexico,  No.  640,  MS.  Op.  IV.  53,  and  Camille  (iron  v.  Mexico,  No.  311. 

Ferrer'i  Case  ^  Mexican  vessel  was  seized  for  an  alleged 

attempt  to  run  a  blockade,  and  was  unlawfully 

held,  with  her  cargo,  and  without  trial,  after  her  detention  was 

known  to  be  groundless.    The  claimant,  as  the  shipper  of  a 

part  of  the  cargo,  claimed  damages. 

A  question  was  raised  as  to  his  Mexican  citizenship.  He 
was  a  native  of  Spain,  but  in  1821,  at  the  time  of  the  declara- 


'  John  (\  Schrcck  v.  Mexico,  No.  537,  Am.  docket.  MS.  Op.  III.  125.     S.  P., 
Charle*  McMauua  v.  Mexico,  No.  549,  Am.  docket,  MS.  Op.  V.  154. 
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tion  of  independence  of  Mexico,  was  living  in  the  latter  country, 
where  he  was  still  residiog  when  the  vessel  and  cargo  were 
seized.  This  circamstance  Mr.  Palacio,  who  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  commissioners,  held  to  be  sufficient  to  constitute 
him  a  Mexican  citizen,  both  under  the  law  of  nations  and  the 
laws  of  Mexico.  But,  apart  from  the  naked  question  of  citizen- 
ship, it  was  held  that  the  claimant's  domicil  gave  him,  for  the 
purposes  of  neutrality  and  of  prize  a  Mexican  status,  citing 
Halleck'slnt.  Law,pp.486,701;  3Phillimore,]S[o.l285  Wheat- 
on's  Elements,  Part  IV,  ch.  1,  pp.  16  and  17. 

It  was  also  held  that  according  to  Article  XVI.  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  1831,  providing  for 
security  of  vessels  sailing  to  and  from  an  enemy's  port,  without 
distinction  being  made  as  to  the  owners  of  the  merchandise, 
and  for  the  freedom  of  goods  in  free  ships,  the  claimant  was 
protected,  whatever  his  national  status,  the  vessel  being  Mexi- 
can. The  commissioners  awarded  the  value  of  the  merchandise 
at  the  place  of  its  shipment,  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  10 
per  cent  as  profit  on  the  value,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
imze  courts. 

Jo8^  Ferrer  v.  The  United  States,  No.  358,  United  States  and  Mexican 
Claims  CommiHsion,  convention  of  July  4,  1868. 

Anthony  Barclay  presented,  as  a  British 
American andBritishgnbjectji  a  claim  to  the  American  and  British 
GUimflConimisuon:  gi^^ij^g  commission  at  Washington,  under  the 
WaJ  Treaty  of  Washington  of  May  8,  1871,  for  the 

appropriation  of  property  as  well  as  for  acts 
of  pillage  and  destruction  by  General  Sherman's  army  on  three 
plantations  in  Georgia.  It  was  alleged  that  the  troops  who 
committed  these  acts  were  acting  at  the  time  under  the  com- 
mand of  officers,  and  that  the  commander  of  the  army  was 
himself  appealed  to  in  vain  for  his  interposition  to  stay  the 
work  of  devastation. 

The  United  States  demurred  to  the  memorial  on  the  ground 
(1)  that  no  facts  were  set  forth  constituting  a  claim;  (2)  that 
the  acts  complained  of  belonged  to  the  category  of  incidents  of 
war,  for  which  there  was  no  redress,  and  (3)  that  "  the  claimant, 
having  been  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  acts  domiciled  and  en- 
gaged in  trade  and  business  within  the  enemy's  country,  can 
not  claim  the  position  of  a  subject  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty 
within  the  twelfth  article  of  the  treaty." 


'  Anthony  Barclay  v.  The  United  States^  No.  5. 
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It  appeared  by  the  memorial  that  the  claimant,  a  native-born 

British  subject,  had  for  many  years  prior  to  1858  resided  in  the 

United  States,  a  part  of  the  time  as  Biitish  consul  at  New 

York,  and  that  from  1858  to  the  close  of  the  war  he  resided  in 

the  State  of  Georgia,  where  he  owned  two  plantations  and 

leased  a  third,  cultivating  and  carrying  on  all  three. 

In  support  of  the  demurrer  Mr.  Hale,  coun- 

'^'*^™^®^  /         '  sel  for  the  United  States,  contended  that  under 
Hale.  ' 

the  twelfth  article  of  the  treaty  the  terms 

"citizens  of  the  United  States"  and  "subjects  of  Her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty'^  were  to  be  taken  not  in  their  strict  meaning, 
under  municipal  law,  of  absolute  citizenship  for  all  purposes, 
or  of  paramount  allegiance  to  a  sovereign,  but  in  the  larger 
sense  recognized  by  international  law,  in  which  sense  it  was 
contended  that  all  persons  were  included  within  those  re- 
spective expressions  who  by  permanent  domicil  were  within 
the  protection  of  the  government  under  which  tliey  resided, 
and  who  thereby  owed  to  the  country  of  their  domicil  that 
allegiance,  i)erhaps  temporary  and  qualified,  exacted  by  such 
domicil.  In  other  words,  it  was  contended  that  within  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  all  persons  permanently  domiciled  within 
the  United  States  were  to  be  taken  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  persons  permanently  domiciled  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain  were  to  be  taken  as  subjects  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty. 

Thi»  counsel  for  the  United  States  cited  in  support  of  this 
doctrine  the  following  elementary  writers:  Twiss'  Law  of 
Nations,  (war,)  233,  298-9;  id.  82,  83;  3  Phillunore,  603;  1 
Kent's  Com.  74;  2  id.  63;  Lawrence's  Wheaton,  657  to  567; 
Calvo's  Derecho  Internacional,  526  to  536;  Halleck,  702,  705, 
717;  ,^  Greenleaf  s  Ev.  §  239;  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  68. 

He  cited,  also,  from  the  British  and  American  reports  in 
admiralty  and  prize  cases,  the  following  cases:  The  Indian 
O/tie/i^Rob.  12,22;  The  Citto,  id.  38;  T/te  i/armony,  2  id.  322; 
The  Bernorijl  id.  101;  The  Nayade^^  id.  251;  The  Danous,  id. 
255,  «.;  The  Preaident^  5  id.  277;  The  Anna  Catharina,  id.  167; 
The  MatehlcHH^  1  Hagg.  Adm.  97;  The  Schooner  Nancy ^  Stew- 
art's Rep.  (Nova  Scotia,  Vice- Admiralty)  49;  The  Pizarro,  2 
Wheat.  227;  The  Charming  Betsey j  2  Cranch,  64;  The  Venu8y 
8  id.  253;  The  Francis^  1  Gall.  314;  The  Ann  Green,  id.  274; 
Thv  Joseph^  id.  545, 568;  Mrs.  Alexander's  Cotton,  2  Wall.  417; 
The  Venice,  id.  274;  The  Peterhoffj  5  id.  60. 

Also,  from  the  common-law  reports:    Marryatt  v.  Wilson 
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(in  Ex.  Ch.)  1  B.  &  P.;  S.  C.  (in  King's  Bench)  8  T.  R.  31 ; 
McConnell  v.  Hector ^  3  B  &  P.  113;  Tabbs  v.  Bendelacky  id. 
207,  ».;  Bell  v.  Beid,  1  Maule  &  Selwyn,  726;  Albrecht  v. 
Sussinan,  2  Vesey  &;  Beames,  322. 

Also,  from  the  British  Privy  Council  cases,  on  questions 
arising  under  the  treaty  of  1814  between  Great  Britain  and 
France;  The  Countess  of  Conway's  case,  2  Knapp  P.  C.  Eep. 
304;  Drummond's  case,  2  id.  295. 

He  also  cited  the  case  of  the  Messrs.  Laurent,  decided  by 
the  umpire,  Mr.  Joshua  Bates,  under  the  convention  of  8th 
January  1853,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
given  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners  under  that  conven- 
tion. Senate  documents,  first  and  second  sessions,  Thirty-fourth 
Congress,  vol.  15,  No.  103,  p.  120. 

Also,  the  decisions  of  the  commissioners  under  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  2d  February  1848,  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  in  the  cases  of  Clow,  Powell,  Cook,  Hag- 
gerty,  Davis  &;  Co.,  and  Barkley^  administrator,  in  manuscript 
in  the  State  Department.' 

Also,  the  correspondence  of  the  British  foreign  office,  relat- 
ing to  the  cases  of  Kirby,  Smith,  Rothschild,  Ashburnham, 
Stewart,  and  others,  printed  in  the  British  Blue  Book  of  1871, 
Paper  No.  4,  on  the  Franco-German  war. 

Also,  from  the  parliamentary  debates,  the  speeches  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  Hansard,  third  series,  vol.  146,  p.  41;  of  Sir 
Richard  Bethell,  id.  49;  and  of  Lord  John  Russell,  id.  56,  on 
the  Grey  town  case.  Also,  the  speech  of  Lord  Palmerston  on 
the  question  of  compensation  for  property  of  British  mer- 
chants destroyed  at  Uleaborg,  id.  1045,  1046. 

He  also  cited  the  letter  of  Mr^  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  to  Count  Sartiges,  the  French  minister  (Ex. 
Doc.  No.  9,  Senate,  Thirty-fifth  Congress,  first  session);  and 
Earl  Clarendon's  citation  thereof  (Hansard,  third  series,  vol. 
146,  p.  53).  Also,  Lord  Palmerston's  speech  on  the  case  at 
Leghorn  (Hansard,  third  series,  vol.  113,  p.  635);  and  the  note 
on  the  same  case  in  Vattel  (Guillauniin's  ed.  1863,  Vol.  II, 
p.  49) ;  and  the  dispatch  from  Prince  Swartzenburg  to  Baron 
Hotter,  of  14th  April  1850;  and  from  Count  Nesselrode  to 
Baron  Brunnow,  of  2d  May  1850,  cited  in  Torres  Caicedo,  Union 
Latino- Americano,  pp.  343, 348.  Also,  the  opinion  of  Attorney- 
General  Stanbery  on  the  bombardment  of  Valparaiso  (Attor- 
ney-General's Opinions,  vol.  12,  p.  21) ;  also,  Professor  Bernard's 
"Neutrality,"  pp.  443,  444  to  457,  n. 


'  tSapra,  2(557. 
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Besides  the  argument  of  Mr.  Hale,  Judge 
Argument  o  ndge  -g^  -^^  Hoar  presented,  as  special  counsel  for 
the  United  States,  an  argument  in  support  of 
the  demurrer.  He  argued  that  an  inhabitant  in  Mr.  Barclay's 
situation  was  "  a  subject  of  the  sovereignty  within  which  he 
lives;''  that  ^^he  and  his  property  are  alike  subject  to  all  taxes 
and  imposts  which  that  sovereign  may  or  might  choose  to  im- 
pose for  purposes  of  peace  or  of  war."  (2  Kent's  Gomm.  sec. 
25,  p.  63;  3  Greenl.  Ev.  sec.  239;  Halleck's  Int.  Law,  717,  sec. 
2g;  702,  sec.  7;  705,  sees.  12,  13,  14;  Twiss'  Law  of  Nations, 
II.  233,  298-9,  I.  82,  83;  Morley's  Int.  Law,  sec.  68^  168;  Act 
of  1863,  ch.  75,  seel;  Act  of  1864, ch.  13,  sec. 6;  Proclamations 
of  the  President,  Aug.  6,  1861,  and  April  2,  1863;  Wheaton's 
Int.  Law,  Dana's  ed.  sees.  321-4;  Story's  Conil.  of  Laws,  sec. 
6S;  Kent's  Com.  (abridged  ed.)  I.  217,  222;  The  Francis^  1 
Gall.  314;  The  Fire  Queeriy  1  Gall.  267;  The  Drexel,  id.  568; 
The  Indian  Chief,  3  Rob.  12;  The  Charming  Betsey^  2  Or.  63; 
The  Venus,  8  Or.  253;  Mrs.  Alexander's  Cotton,  2  Wall.  417; 
The  Peterhoffj  5  id.  60;  The  Fcmcc,  2  Wall.  274;  HTuva  Cathe- 
rine,  5  Eob.  167.) 

No  power  could  call  in  question  the  absolute  rights  of  tlie 
local  sovereign,  unless  the  sovereign  of  the  inhabitant's  birth ; 
and  even  the  latter  could  not  do  so,  unless,  perhaps,  on  the 
ground  of  some  discrimination  or  some  violation  of  international 
law.  (Wheaton's  Elements  (Dana's  ed.),  n.  49,  p.  145,  bom- 
bardment of  Grey  town  and  of  Antwerp;  Halleck's  Int.  Law, 
691;  Twiss'  Law  of  Nations,  I.  38;  Whiting's  War  Powers  (ed. 
of  1871),  335,337;  Lord  Palmerston's  speech  on  the  case  of 
Greytown,  June  19,  1857,  Hansard,  3d  series,  vol.  146,  p.  41; 
Sir  Eichard  Bethell's  speech,  ibid.;  Lord  Russell's  speech,  id. 
56,  57;  Lord  Palmerston's  speech  on  compensation  for  the 
property  of  British  merchants  destroyed  at  Uleaborg,  id.  1945, 
1946;  Vattel,  Guillaumin's  ed.,  II.  49,  the  Leghorn  case;  Lord 
Palmerston's  speech  on  the  case  of  Leghorn,  Hansard,  3d  series, 
vol.  113,  p.  635;  the  dispatch  from  Prince  Schwartzenberg  to 
Baron  Hotter,  April  14, 1850,  resj)ecting  the  affair  at  Leghorn, 
and  the  dispatch  from  Count  Nesselrode  to  Baron  Brunuow, 
May  2, 1850,  on  the  same  subject,  in  a  Spanish- American  pub- 
lication, **  Torres  Caicedo,  Union  Latino  Americano,"  pp.  343, 
348;  opinion  of  Attorney-Geneial  Stanbery  on  the  bombard- 
ment of  Valparaiso,  opinions  of  attorney  general,  vol.  12,  p.  21; 
correspondence  between  Mr.  Marcy  and  Count  Sartiges,  Ex. 
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Doc.  No.  9,  Senate,  Thirty-fifth  Gougress,  first  session;  Earl 
Granville  to  Lord  Lyons,  January  11, 1871;  Earl  Granville  to 
Mr.  West,  March  1,  1871;  Mr.  Hammond,  March  28, 1871,  in 
Blue  Book  for  1871,  on  Franco-German  war.) 

The  treaty,  Article  XIL,  must  be  construed  as  not  including 
the  pending  claim  among  the  claims  of  ^^  subjects  of  Her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty."  (Case  of  Messrs.  Laurent ;  Drummond's  case, 
2  Knapp,  310;  The  Nancy,  Stewart,  administrator,  48;  The 
Francis,  1  Gall.  514;  Wilsoii  v.  Marryatt,  8  T.  R.  3;  2  Wheat. 
227;  2  Or.  64.) 

Suph  property  of  an  alien,  domiciled  in  the  enemy's  territory, 
as  the  pending  claim  embraced,  might  be  treated  as  the  laws  of 
war  allowed  the  property  of  other  inhabitants,  native  or  natu- 
ralize<l,  to  be  treated.  It  was  subject  even  to  reprisals,  short 
of  actual  war. 

The  acts  complained  of  were  not  beyond  the  rights  of  war. 
Mr.  Carlisle  presented  an  argument  in  an- 
^^^^^vl.  ^  ®^*^^  ^^  *^®  demurrer.  Taking  into  view  the 
allegations  which  the  demurrer  .pro  hac  rice 
admitted,  the  demurrer  amounted,  he  declared,  to  saying  that 
the  wanton  and  even  malicious  destruction  of  x)roperty  was  an 
incident  of  war,  for  which  the  law  of  nations  furnished  no  re- 
dress. As  to  the  objection  founded  on  the  claimant's  domicil, 
Mr.  Carlisle  argued  that  the  language  of  the  treaty — "subjects 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty" — was  broad  enough  to  embrace  the 
case,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  restrict  it.  Referring  to 
the  case  of  the  Messrs.  Laurent,  Mr.  Carlisle  said : 

"The  learned  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  were  opposed  in  opinion,  and  the  judg- 
ment was  given  by  the  umpire,  Mr.  Bates,  a  respecjtable  mer- 
chant, I  believe,  but  having  no  pretensions  as  a  publicist  or 
jurist.  He  rested  his  decision  upon  three  cases  which  he  cites, 
neither  of  which  has  any  relation  to  the  question  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  citizen  or  subject,  as  used  in  the  treaty.  They 
were  all  cases  of  the  liability  to  capture  of  proi)erty  on  the  high 
seas  by  reason  of  its  national  character.  The  national  charac- 
ter then  in  question  was  that  which  was  impressed  upon  the 
property.  The  inquiry  was,  of  what  country  was  the  owner  a 
merchant  as  to  that  property,  and  this  was  a  question  wholly 
irrespective  of  his  permanent  allegiance,  or  even  of  his  domi- 
cil. Such  a  person,  if  he  had  commercial  establishments  in 
divers  countries,  might  be  held  in  respect  of  his  different  a<l- 
ventnres  to  be  a  merchant  of  each  of  these  countries,  and  his 
property  on  the  high  seas  in  time  of  war  would  be  good  i)rize 
or  not,  according  to  the  national  character  so  impressed  upou 
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it.  But  this  would  have  no  rehition  to  the  question,  ^  whose 
subject  or  citizen  is  he  f  *  •  *  Kent  says :  '  National  char- 
acter may  be  acquired  in  consideration  of  tlie  traffic  in  which 
a  party  is  concerned.  If  a  person  connects  himself  with  a 
house  of  trade  in  the  enemy's  country  in  time  of  war,  or  con- 
tinues during  war  a  connection  formed  in  time  of  peace,  he 
can  not  protect  himself  by  baving  his  domicil  in  a  foreign 
country.  He  is  considered  as  impressed  with  a  hostile  character 
in  reference  to  so  much  of  his  commerce  as  may  be  connected  with 
that  establishment,^    (Kent's  Com.  part  I,  sec.  4.)" 

The  decision  in  the  case  of  Laurent  proceeded,  said  Mr.  Oar- 
lisle,  on  the  theory  that  the  claimants  were  not  within  the 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  treaty  of  1853.  Suppose  that  deci- 
sion to  be  correct.  SupiK)se  it  to  be  true  that  the  United  States, 
prosecuting  a  war  with  Mexico,  had  a  right  under  the  law  of 
nations  to  treat  all  residents  in  Mexico  as  Mexicans,  would  it 
follow  that  their  national  character  was  changed  in  like  man- 
ner with  respect  to  Mexico  herself? 

Mr.  Carlisle  cited  the  case  of  Fayette  Anderson  and  William 
Thompson,  in  which  the  Mexican  C  hums  Commission,  then  in 
session,  had  allowed  indemnity  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
domiciled  in  Mexico,  for  damage  done  to  their  real  property  in 
Mexico  by  the  Mexican  army  engaged  in  resisting  the  French 
invasion. 

The  distinction  between  the  national  character  of  property 
and  the  nationality  of  persons  had  been  recognized  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  (The  Charming  Bet^ey^ 
2  Cranch,  120.)  Citizens  were  entitled  to  protection  irrespec- 
tive of  their  domicil.  (Act  of  Congress  of  July  27,  1868;  Phil- 
limore's  Int.  Law,  part  5,  cap.  1.) 

Mr.  Carlisle  examined  in  succession  the  cases  of  Wilson  v. 
Marryatty  8  T.  R.  31;  Tabbs  v.  Bendelack,  3  B.  &  P.  207,  n.; 
McCojinell  v.  Be€tor,3B,&  P.  113;  Livhigston  v.  Maryland 
Ins.  Co.yl  Cr.  506;  The  Pizarro,  2  Wheat.  227;  Drummond's 
CasCj  2  Knapp,  P.  C.  295;  and  the  Countess  of  Conway's 
Case,  id.  304. 

Mr.  Carlisle  also  cited  (irotius,  lib.  2,  cap.  25;  Vattel,  lib.  2, 
cap.  6,  sec.  7;  id.  lib.  2,  cap.  17,  sees.  2(>3, 270;  Wheaton,  355; 
Kent,  vol.  1,  sec.  4;  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Art.  3,  sec.  2;  the  Judiciary  act  of  the  United  States  of  1789 
(1. Stats,  at  L.  76,  78,  sees.  9, 11);  the  act  of  27th  June,  1868 
(15  Stats,  at  L,  243);  the  abandoned  and  captured  property 
act  of  12th  March,  1803  (12  Stats,  at  L.  820);  the  correspon- 
dence between  Lord  Lyons  and  Mr.  Seward  in  relation  to  the 
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case  of  Henry  E.  Green,  United  States  Diplomatic  Corr.  1803, 
part  1,  pp.  515,  570;  and  the  animal  message  of  President  Lin- 
coln to  Congress,  of  December  1803,  official  publication, 
pp.  2, 4. 

The    commissioners,    December    10,    1871, 
"^°^.^  ®    ™"  unanimously   disallowed   the    demurrer,   an- 
nouncing   at    the    same   tiiiie  the  following 
opinion : 

^^The  first  thing  to  be  decided  in  this  case  is  whether  the 
commissioners  have  jorisdictiou,  which  depends  upon  whether 
the  claimant  is,  within  the  meaning  of  the  treaty,  a  British 
subject. 

'^That  he  is  in  fact  a  British  subject  there  is  no  doubt;  but 
it  is  contended  that,  being  domiciled  in  the  United  States,  he 
is  not  one  of  those  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  treaty  to  be 
included  in  that  term.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  appears  from 
various  cases  cited  in  the  argument,  that  the  suhjector  citizen 
of  one  state  domiciled  in  another  acquires,  in  some  respects, 
privileges,  and  incurs  liabilities,  distinct  from  those  possessed 
in  right  of  his  original  birth  or  citizenship.  Bnt  he  still  re- 
mains the  subject  or  citizen  of  the  state  to  which  he  originally 
belonsred,  and  wo  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  either  governiiient  to  put  the  limited  meaning  on 
the  words  *  British  subject,'  contended  for  in  the  argument  in 
support  of  the  demurrer,  so  as  to  exclude  from  our  jurisdiction  a 
British  subject  who  has  never  renounced  his  original  allegiance, 
or  become  naturalized  in  any  other  country. 

^'The  fact  of  the  claimant  having  his  domicil  in  one  of  the 
Confederate  States  will,  of  course,  have  a  material  bearing  on 
the  point,  also  raised  in  the  demurrer,  as  to  the  liability  of 
the  claimant's  property  to  seizure  or  destruction  by  the  Fede- 
ral Army.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  a  general  rule  applicable^ 
in  all  cases  to  the  rights  of  an  invading  army,  nor,  in  this 
particular  case,  is  that  necessary. 

"The  statements  continued  in  the  memorial  are,  for  the  pur- 
I)oses  of  this  argument,  to  be  assumed  to  be  true.  One  of  the 
statements  in  the  memorial  is,  that  part  of  the  claimant's 
property  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Federal  Army  with- 
out any  military  necessity,  convenience,  provocation,  or  induce- 
ment, and  plundered,  and  that  part  was  wantonly  destroyed. 

*' Supposing  this  to  be  true,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that 
some  liability  might  not  be  established  against  the  United 
States  Government. 

'*The  demurrer  is,  therefore,  disallowed:  but  the  United 
States  Government  will  be  at  liberty,  if  they  think  fit,  to  take 
issue  upon  the  facts  alleged  in  the  memorial." 

The  claimant  in  the  foregoing  case  asked  for  damages,  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  to  the  amount  of  $275,335.25.  The  commis- 
sion. May  2, 1873,  awarded  $18,875.    Beferring  to  this  award. 
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Mr.  Hale,  the  agent  of  the  United  States,  in  his  final  report, 
p.  50,  said: 

"In  the  case  of  Anthony  Barclay,  No.  6,  allegations  were 
made  of  wanton  destraction  of  property,  including  valuable 
furniture,  china,  pictures,  and  other  works  of  art,  books,  etc. 
The  proof  was  conflicting  as  to  whether  the  injuries  alleged 
were  committed  by  soldiers  or  not;  but  if  committed  by  sol- 
diers, it  was  plainly  not  only  without  authority,  but  in  direct 
violation  of  the  orders  of  General  Sherman.  In  the  award 
made  in  favor  of  Mr.  Barclay  I  am  advised  that  nothing  was 
included  for  property  alleged  to  have  been  destroyed. 

"  In  the  case  of  James  Crutchett  v.  The  United  States^  No.  4, 
a  claim  for  property  taken  and  appropriated  by  the  United 
States  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  memorial  showed  the 
claimant  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  injuries,  and  for  many  years 
previous,  domiciled  at  Washington. 

"A demurrer  was  interposed  specifying,  among  other  grounds, 
that  the  claimant,  being  so  domiciled  within  the  United  States, 
was  not  entitled  to  the  standing  of  a  British  subject  within 
the  treaty. 

"  The  case  was  submitted  on  this  point  upon  the  authorities 
cited  in  Barclay's  case,  as  above  noted,  and  the  demurrer  was 
overruled. 

"The  decisions  of  the  commission  in  these  and  other  similar 
cases  established  the  doctrine  that,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
question  of  jurisdiction,  the  national  character  of  the  party  is 
to  be  determined  by  his  paramount  allegiance,  where  that  is 
not  double,  irrespective  of  the  fact  of  domicil." 

Hale's  Report,  14,  United  States  aud  British  Claims  Commission,  Article 
XII.  of  tlie  treaty  between  the  United  States  aud  Great  Britain  of  May  8, 
1871. 


CHAPTER  LVL 


RENUNCIATION   OR    FORFEITURE   OF  THE  RIGHT 
TO  NATIONAL  PROTECTION. 

•     I.  Acceptance  of  a  Privateering  Commission. 

November  17,  1817,  John  Clark,  a  citizen 
dainis  of  Clark  and  of  the  United  States  and  a  resident  of  Balti- 
DanelB:  Cases  of  more,  Maryland,  being  then  in  the  Banda  Ori- 
"*iitod^^**"and  ®^**^'  ^^  Uruguay,  entered  into  the  service 
"OoodEetum."  ^^  ^^^^  government  by  receiving  letters  of 
marque  from  Jos6  Artigas,  then  chief  execu- 
tive of  that  republic,  authorizing  him  and  the  private  armed 
vessel  La  Fortuna  to  cruise  on  the  high  seas  and  capture 
as  prizes  of  war  the  vessels  and  property  of  the  subjects  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  countries  with  which  the  United  States 
were  then  at  peace.  In  November  1818  Clark,  while  thus 
cruising,  captured  the  Spanish  brig  Medea^  with  a  valuable 
Spanish  cargo.  Subsequently  he  captured  the  Portuguese 
ship  Reina  de  los  MareSy  with  a  valuable  Portuguese  cargo, 
which  cargo  he  transshipped  to  the  vessel  Oood  Return. 
While  on  their  way  into  port,  to  be  adjudicated,  both  the 
Medsa  and  the  Good  Return  were  seized  by  Commodore  Joly, 
commanding  the  Espartana^  a  public  armed  ship  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Colombia.  The  Medea  was  afterward  condemned  as  a 
prize  to  the  Espartanaj  on  the  ground  that  her  previous  cap- 
ture by  Clark,  in  La  Fortuna^  was  illegal.  The  cargo  of  the 
Good  Return  was  ultimately  ransomed  by  her  master  for 
$28,000.  Colombia  was  then  at  war  with  Spain,  but  not  with 
Portugal. 

There  were  other  and  similar  seizures  and  spoliations  com- 
mitted by  Commodore  Joly  in  1818  and  1819  of  property 
captured  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  cruising  under 
privateering  commissions  from  the  Banda  Oriental.    Among 
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these  seizures  and  spoliations  were  the  Brie  and  the  Dili^ence^ 
two  vessels  captured  as  prize  by  Commodore  Danels,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  a  resident  of  Baltimore,  as  com- 
mander of  the  privateer  Irresistible. 

The  privateer  La  Constancia,  whose  circumstances  and 
authority  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  Irresistible  and  La 
Fortunay  captured  the  vessels  San  Jose,  La  Carlota,  and  La  Qer- 
trudis.    These  also  were  seized  by  Commodore  Joly. 

When  the  Republic  of  Colombia  separated  into  New  Granada, 
Venezuela,  and  Ecuador,  each  of  these  states  assumed  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  obligations  of  the  parent  government, 
and  a  commission  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  adjust- 
ing such  obligations.  Claims  for  the  seizure  of  the  prizes 
of  the  Irresistible  and  La  Fortuna  were  presented  to  this 
commission,  but  were  not  allowed  by  it.  The  claims  were 
afterward  diplomatically  pressed  against  tlie  three  separate 
governments  for  the  payment  of  their  respective  proportions 
of  whatever  might  be  due.  By  a  convention  bigned  May  1, 
1852,  by  Mr.  I.  Nevett  Steele,  charfi:(5  d'affaires  of  the  United 
States,  and  Senor  Joaquin  Herrera,  secretary  of  state  of  the 
department  of  foreign  affairs,  Venezuela  adjusted  the  claims 
against  her  on  account  of  the  prizes  of  La  Constancia  and  her 
tender  La  Joven  Constancia  for  $73,000.  The  other  claims 
remained  unadjusted  by  Venezuela.  None  of  them  had  been 
adjusted  by  New  Granada  or  Ecuador. 

When  the  mixed  commission  met  in  Wash- 
""*" .  ■  ^'  ington  under  the  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  New  Granada  of  Septem- 
ber 10,  1857,  all  the  claims  in  question  were  presented  to  it 
for  the  allowance  of  New  Granada's  proportion  of  the  in- 
demnity alleged  to  be  due.  The  commissioners  differing  in 
opinion,  the  claims  were  submitted  to  the  umpire  of  the  com- 
mission, Mr.  Upham.  While  admitting  that,  as  the  claims 
originally  stood,  payment  of  them  might  have  been  demanded 
only  through  the  Banda  Oriental,  Mr.  Upham  took  the  ground 
that  the  claimants  had  a  personal  beneficial  interest  in  the 
property  captured  for  their  services  and  outlay  under  contract 
with  that  government;  that,  it  appearing  that  Uruguay  (the 
Banda  Oriental)  had  declared  to  Colombia,  '^at  the  request  of 
the  representatives  of  the  claimant,  they  prosecuting  the  claim 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States,"  that  she  had  no  claim  to 
make,  <<iu  her  character  as  a  nation,"  against  Oolombia,  but. 
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'*with  re8i)ect  to  the  rights  of  individual^*,"  would  "leave  thorn 
to  such  aetioii  as  they  could  [can]  sustain,"  and  as  they  might 
find  convenient,  the  exception  taken  by  Colombia  to  the  form 
of  prosecuting  the  claim,  which  form  could  in  no  wise  prejudice 
her  interests,  was  not  entitled  to  much  favor;  that  the  a^quwi- 
Hon  of  the  property  by  the  Ikinda  Oriental,  under  its  power 
and  flag,  was  rightful,  though  the  parties  in  interest^  the  cap- 
tors, were  citizens  of  the  United  States;  that,  as  the  Banda 
Oriental  had  acquitted  her  right  in  the  property  to  the  claim- 
ants, it  was  questionable  whether  the  United  States  could  set 
up  an  objection  to  the  original  acquisition  of  the  property,  as 
it  was  at  most  only  her  privilege  and  not  her  duty  to  do;  and 
that  the  claimants  had  had  the  assistance  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  chiefly  through  its  diplomatic  represent- 
ative at  Bogota,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  claims. 

Owing  to  an  irregularity  in  the  submission  to  Mr.  Upham, 
his  decision  was  set  aside  and  the  claims  came  before  his  suc- 
cessor. Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  under  the  convention  between. the 
United  States  and  Colombia  of  February  10,  1864,  for  the 
appointment  of  a  new  commission  to  dispose  of  the  unfinished 
business  under  the  convention  of  September  10,  1857.  But, 
before  Sir  Frederick  Bruce  rendered  his  decision,  the  claims 
came  before  the  mixed  commission  at  Guayaquil  under  the 
convention  between  the  United  States  and  Ecuador  of  Novem- 
ber 25,  1862,  the  obligations,  if  any,  of  the  old  Republic  of 
Colombia  in  the  matter  having  been  apportioned  among  New 
Granada,  Ecuador,  and  Venezuela.  Later  the  claims  against 
Venezuela  also  were  disposed  of  by  a  mixed  commission. 
Beginning  with  the  decision  of  the  Ecuadorian  commission, 
the  claims  were  successively,  wholly,  and  finally  disallowed. 
The  opinions  appear  below. 

EoQadoTian  Coniniu-       mi  /.■•«--r«-  i  e»  ■* 

•    •  Od*  •       f  opinion  of  Mr.  Hassaurek  was  as  fol- 

Mr.  Haasaurek.       ^^^^  • 

*'On  the  17th  of  November  1817,  John  Clark,  a  native  citizen 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  entered  into  the  service  of 
the  Banda  Oriental  Kepublic,  now  Uruguay,  which  was  then 
engaged  in  her  war  of  independence  against  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, to  each  of  which  two  powers  a  portion  of  her  territory 
belonged. 

^^  John  Clark  obtained  a  commission  as  captain  in  the  Banda 
Oriental  Navy,and  apatentauthorizinghim,  as  the  commander 
of  a  private  armed  vessel.  La  Fortuna,  to  cruise  against  the 
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vessels  and  property  of  the  subjects  of  Spaiu  and  Portugal. 
These  letters  of  marque  were  issued  by  General  Jose  Artigas, 
who  was  then  the  chief  executive  of  that  country,  and  they 
were  to  continue  in  force  for  and  during  the  term  of  eighteen 
months  from  the  departure  of  La  Fortuna  from  Buenos  Ayres. 

*'The  United  States,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  add 
here,  was  neutral  in  the  war  between  Spain  and  Portugal  and 
their  colonies  in  America. 

"Clark  Ipft  Buenos  Ayres  with  his  vessel  on  the 5th  of  March 
1818,  and  after  cruising  for  several  months,  proceeded  to  Balti- 
more *for  the  purpose,'  as  it  appears  from  the  statement  of  one 
of  the  claimants  and  the  testimony  in  the  case,  <of  procuring 
provisions  and  men.'  Having  succeeded  in  this  he  left  Balti- 
more on  the  15th  of  September  1818,  and  in  November  of  the 
same  year  captured  the  Spanish  brig  Medea,  with  a  valuable 
Spanish  cargo,  and  placed  a  prize  master  and  crew  on  board  of 
her,  with  instructions  to  take  her  to  the  neutral  port  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  to  bo  held  there  subject  to  his  orders.  On  the 
lyth  of  November  the  Medea,  while  on  her  way  to  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, was  seized  by  the  Venezuelan  man-of-war  Espartana, 
under  the  orders  of  Commodore  Joly  of  the  Venezuelan  navy, 
who  sent  her  to  the  Island  of  Marguerita,  where  she  was  con- 
demned on  the  2<)th  of  November  1818  as  a  prize  of  the  JEJspar- 
tana,  on  the  ground  that  her  capture  by  Clark  was  illegal. 

"Subsequently  (on  the  15th  November  1818)  La  Fortuna 
captured  the  Portuguese  ship  La  Reina  de  los  Mares,  bound 
from  Bahia,  Brazil,  to  Lisbon,  with  a  valuable  cargo  on  board, 
which,  for  greater  safety,  as  it  is  alleged,  was  transferred  by 
Clark  to  the  Good  Return,  said  to  be  an  American  ship  char- 
tered expressly  for  the  occasion.  Whether  the  latter  vessel 
had  accompanied  Clark  on  his  cruise,  or  how  it  was  that  she 
suddenly  made  her  appearance,  where  she  came  from,  whither 
she  was  bound,  and  who  her  owners  were,  does  not  appear 
from  the  papers  presented  to  this  commission.  The  Good  Re- 
turn was  also  taken  possession  of  by  Commodore  Joly,  of  the 
Venezuelan  navy,  who  demanded  the  value  of  one- third  of 
the  goods  on  board  as  ransom,  and  compelled  the  captain  of 
the  Good  Return  to  place  her  cargo  in  the  hands  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan agent  at  St.  Bartholomew,  to  be  sold  at  auction  there, 
under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances.  A  cargo  of  $80,000, 
it  is  alleged,  was  thus  sacrificed  to  make  up  the  sum  of  $20,000 
demanded  by  floly,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  being  about 
824,000,  were  retained  and  distributed  by  the  commodore. 

"The  grounds  on  which  these  acts  of  lawlessness  were  justi- 
fied by  the  Venezuelan  authorities  were:  1st,  that  General 
Artigas  had  no  right  to  grant  letters  of  marque,  being  a 
usurper  and  a  rebel  against  the  legitimate  authorities  of  Buenos 
Ayres;  and  2d,  that  the  privateer  La  Fortuna  left  Buenos 
Ayres  in  March  1818,  after  having  arrived  at  that  port  in 
January  of  the  same  year  as  a  Buenos  Ayres  vessel,  under  the 
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name  of  PairioiCj  comiDaiuled  by  Captaiu  Taylor,  whereas  the 
patent  to  (3aptaiTi  Clark  had  beeu  issued  on  the  ]  5th  of  Noveni 
ber  1817;  that  consequently  she  was  navigated  under  another 
name  and  another  flag,  and  connnanded  by  another  captain, 
two  months  after  the  issuing  of  the  patent  to  Captain  Clark. 

"  In  December  1819  the  liepublic  of  Venezuela  was  united 
to  the  former  colony  of  New  Granada  under  the  name  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia.  Captain  Clark  presented  his  claim  to 
the  Colombian  Government,  and  asked  for  indemnification,  but 
in  vafti.  In  1830  the  Republic  of  Colombia  ceased  to  exist  by 
being  constituted  into  three  independent  governments — New 
Granada,  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador — and  it  is  said  that  payment 
to  the  heirs  of  Clark  has  been  made,  through  the  agencyof  the 
United  States,  by  Venezuela,  of  her  proportion  of  the  claim. 

"  By  a  convention  entered  into  by  the  three  republics  on  the 
23d  of  December  1834,  it  was  agreed  that  the  debts  which 
they  had  acknowledged  or  contracted,  while  they  were  united 
and  constituted  into  one,  should  be  paid  by  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportion:  50  per  centum  by  New  Granada,  28 J  by 
Venezuela,  and  21J  by  Ecuador. 

"Clark  died  several  years  ago,  and  the  interest  in  his  claims 
passed  by  will  to  his  heirs  and  devisees,  who,  with  a  certain 
assignee,  all  of  whom  are  residents  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  are  the  present  claimants. 

**The  claim  was  presented  by  them  to  the  United  States 
and  New  Granada  mixed  commission  for  the  adjustment  of 
claims  established  by  the  convention  of  1857,  and,  the  commis- 
sioners having  been  unable  to  agree,  an  award  was  made  by 
the  umpire,  Judge  N.  G.  Ui)ham,  of  Connecticut  (m*),  in  favor 
of  the  claimants,  for  New  Granada's  proportion  of  tlie  claim. 
The  case  is  now  presented  to  this  commission  in  order  to  fix 
the  responsibility  of  Ecuador  for  her  share  of  the  original 
amount  and  interest  thereon  up  to  date. 

"The  decision  of  a  mixed  commission  like  our  own,  in  an 
identical  case,  is  certainly  entitled  to  great  respect,  but  it  can 
not  be  considered  as  an  authority  which  we  are  necessarily 
bound  to  follow;  and  if,  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  law 
and  the  facts,  it  should  appear  to  us  that  the  decision  was 
erroneous,  we  are  bound  by  our  own  conscience  and  the  oath 
we  have  taken  as  members  of  this  commission,  to  follow  our 
own  convictions  of  right  and  justice,  however  sorry  we  may 
be  to  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  gentlemen  for  whose  ability, 
conscientiousness,  and  integrity  we  entertain  the  highest  re- 
gard. The  establishment  of  mixed  commissions  for  the  settle- 
ment of  international  claims  is  evidently  an  important  step, 
suggested  by  the  humane  spirit  of  the  age,  in  the  direction  of 
universal  peace  and  civilization.  But  to  realize  the  true  ben- 
efits which  the  high  contracting  parties  are  entitled  to  expect 
from  such  commissions,  the  commissioners  should  consider 
themselves  not  the  attorneys  for  either  the  one  or  the  other 
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country,  but  tbe  judfjea  appointed  for  the  j)urpose  of  deciding 
the  questions  submitted  to  them,  iniimrtially,  according  to  law 
and  justice,  and  without  reference  to  which  side  their  decision 
will  affect  favorably  or  unfavorably. 

"Considering  myself  bound,  in  the  present  case,  to  dissent 
from  the  opinion  of  the  umpire  and  the  American  member  of 
the  United  States  and  New  Granada  mixed  commission  on 
claims,  justice  to  tlie  claimants  and  to  my  own  country  requires 
that  I  should  state  my  reasons  in  full,  so  as  to  leave  them  open 
to  the  scrutiny  of  those  to  whom  1  am  responsible  for  my  offi- 
cial conduct. 

"  Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  case, 
a  preliminary  but  highly  important  <iuestiou  presents  itself. 
It  is  whether  this  is  a  claim  which  can  properly  be  preferred 
and  enforced  against  Ecuador  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

"I  grant  that  the  conduct  of  the  Venezuelan  squadron  and 
the  decisions  of  the  Venezuelan  prize  court  were  unjustifiable 
upon  any  principle  of  international  law,  and  that  a  great  out- 
rage was  committed  on  the  sovereign  rights  and  interest  of 
Uruguay;  but  what  is  that  to  the  United  States!  Whatever 
losses  and  damages  Captain  Clark  sustained  in  the  premises 
he  sustained  not  in  his  character  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  but  as  an  oificer  in  the  service  of  the  Banda  Oriental 
Republic,  cruising  under  her  flag,  for  her  benefit,  and  against 
her  enemies.  If,  therefore,  the  spoliations  committed  by  the 
Venezuelan  navy,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Venezuelan  courts, 
entitle  him  to  indemnification,  this  indemnification  mus^  be 
claimed  by  the  Banda  Oriental  Kepublic,  now  the  Republic  of 
Uruguay,  and  not  by  the  United  States.  In  the  war  with 
Uruguay  and  Spain  and  Portugal  the  United  States  were 
neutral;  not  so  Captain  Clark.  Although  a  native  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  he  had  identified  himself  with  one  of  the 
belligerents,  in  violation,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  of  the 
laws  and  treaties  of  his  own  native  country.  He  was  cruising 
under  the  Uruguay  flag,  against  the  commerce  of  two  nations 
with  which  the  liountry  of  his  birth  was  at  peace.  He  must 
therefore  abide  by  the  consequences.  If,  in  the  coarse  of  his 
career  as  an  Uruguay  privateer,  any  wrong  was  done  to  or  any 
outrage  committed  upon  him,  it  is  to  Druguay  he  must  look 
for  protection  and  not  to  the  United  States. 

"It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the 
questions  discussed  by  counsel,  whether,  by  his  entering  into 
the  service  of  one  of  the  belligeients,  while  our  country  was 
at  peace  with  both  of  them,  he  forfeited  his  national  character 
as  an  American  citizen;  and  whether,  upon  his  final  return  to 
the  United  States,  his  native  character  reverted,  and  by  thus 
reverting  etititled  him  to  have  his  claim  enforced  by  his  native 
government.  I  believe  that  these  (questions  are  immaterial  to 
the  decision  of  this  case.    Whether  Captain  Clark  was  by 
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birth  an  American,  Englishman,  Frenchman,  or  Spaniard,  as 
long  as  be  commanded  an  Uraguay  cruiser,  under  the  Uru- 
guay flag  in  the  service  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  active  hostilities  against  the  enemies  of  Uru 
guay  and  the  friends  of  the  United  States,  he  was  to  all 
practical  intents  and  purposes  an  Uruguayan;  but  especially 
as  to  all  questions  of  prize  law  and  maritime  warfare.  If  the 
Uruguayan  Government  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
protect  him  in  the  realization  of  his  prizes,  it  was  his  mis- 
fortune, with  which  the  United  States  have  no  concern. 
Captain  Clark  had  not  yet  acquired  an  individual  title  to  the 
vessels  and  cargoes  captured  by  him.  The  title  to  a  prize 
originally  vests  in  the  government  represented  by  the  captor. 
The  rights  of  the  captor  are  subsequently  ascertained  and 
fixed  by  judicial  decisions.  It  is  true,  as  alleged  by  claimant's 
counsel,  that  at  the  time  his  prizes  were  taken  away  from  him 
he  had  at  least  a  right  of  possession  to  them;  but,  again,  I 
must  say  that  that  right  he  had,  not  in  his  character  as  an 
American  citizen,  but  by  virtue  of  his  commission  from  one  of 
the  belligerents.  The  captain  of  an  Uruguay  cruiser  repre- 
sents Uruguay,  wherever  he  may  have  been  born.  To  tJru- 
guay  he  is  responsible,  and  Uruguay  is  responsible  for  him. 
If  his  prizes  are  taken  away  from  him  by  third  parties,  he 
must  complain  to  those  from  whom  he  derived  his  authority, 
and  not  to  neutrals,  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  business 
one  way  or  the  other.  Had  he  been  in  command  of  an  American 
vessel  and  had  that  vessel  been  taken  away  from  him  by  the 
Colombian  navy,  and  justice  been  denied  to  him  by  the  Colom- 
bian authorities,  it  would  have  been  the  right  and  duty  of  our 
government  to  protect  him,  and  to  see  that  he  was  fuUy  in- 
demnified. But  why  should  the  United  States,  while  at  peace 
with  all  the  world,  interfere  in  a  controversy  between  Uru- 
guay and  Venezuela,  with  reference  to  certain  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  vessels  captured  by  privateers  of  the  former, 
when  neither  the  vessels  nor  the  cargoes,  nor  any  part  there- 
of, were  American?  The  United  States  will  protect  American 
interests;  but  why  should  they  protect  Uruguay  interests, 
and  take  up  a  quarrel  which  Uruguay  herself  seems  to  have 
ignored,  merely  because  one  of  the  parties  concerned  in  it,  the 
commander  of  a  foreign  privateer,  happened  to  be  born  in  the 
United  States!  Cai)taiu  Clark's  nationality,  a^  far  as  hin 
claim  is  concerned^  is  determined  by  his  commission  and  by 
the  flag  under  which  he  fought.  Any  departure  from  this 
rule  would  soon  involve  us  in  troublesome  questions  with  the 
whole  world,  if,  in  time  of  war,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  undertake  to  insure  the  captures  of  every  Amer- 
ican citizen,  who,  in  violation  of  our  neutrality  lawsand  treaties, 
may  see  fit  to  enter  the  naval  service  of  a  foreign  power,  or  to 
assume  the  command  of  a  foreign  x)rivateer  under  a  foreign 
flag. 
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"The  conclusion  therefore  seems  to  me  irresistible,  that, 
although  Captain  Clark  individually  may  have  been  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  his  captures,  while  in  command  of  an  Uruguay 
privateer,  were  Uruguay  captures;  and  that  any  claim  to  be 
preferred  against  Colombia,  on  account  of  the  spoliations  com- 
mitted by  the  Venezuelan  navy,  must  be  preferred  by  Uruguay 
and  can  not  possibly  be  made  or  enforced  by  the  United  States. 
That  Clark's  family  resided  in  the  United.  States,  that  he  re- 
turned to  the  country  of  his  birth  and  died  there,  does  not 
change  the  aspect  of  the  case,  which  is  not  determined  by  the 
nativity  of  the  individual,  but  by  the  flag  of  the  belligerent. 

"But  I  am  referred  to  a  document  executed  by  the  Uruguay 
Government,  relinquishing  all  its  rights  in  the  premises  and 
authorizing  the  individual  parties  interested  in  the  question 
to  proceed  *as  they  may  find  convenient.'  The  original  of  this 
document  is  not  before  us.  I  must  therefore  rely  on  a  trans- 
lation given  in  the  opinion  of  the  umpire  of  the  United  States 
and  New  Granada  mixed  commission  on  claims.  Said  trans- 
lation reads  as  follows: 

"^Department  of  Foreign  Relations, 

"  <  Montevideo^  10th  December  1846. 

"^The  undersigned.  Minister  of  Foreign  Belations,  has  re- 
ceived the  communication  dated  November  25  last,  which  Mr. 
Hamilton,  consul  of  the  United  States  of  America,  thought 
fit  to  address  him,  asking  in  the  name  of  his  Government  that 
this  Kepublic  should  declare  that  it  will  make  no  claim  in 
future  against  the  Governments  of  Venezuela,  New  Granada, 
and  Ecuador,  for  the  recapture  of  the  vessels  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  cruisers  IrresUtihle^  La  Fortuna,  and  Constancia. 

"  'The  undersigned  is  directed  to  say  in  reply,  that,  to  satisfy 
the  wishes  of  the  United  States,  the  Republic  has  no  difficulty 
in  declaring  that  the  Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay  has  no 
claim  to  make  on  the  part  of  her  treasury,  in  her  character  as  a 
nation,  on  account  of  the  aforesaid  vessels;  but  with  respect 
to  the  rights  of  individuals,  she  leaves  them  to  such  action  as 
they  can  sustain  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  solicited,  and 
consequently  those  interested  may  exercise  those  rights  as 
they  find  convenient.' 

"^Francisco  Magarinos.' 

"*To  Mr.  Hamilton, 

''^Consul  of  the  United  States  of  North  America.^ 

'  "The  authority  of  the  consul  of  the  United  States  to  nego- 
tiate for  such  a  declaration  does  not  appear.  There  is  nothing 
before  us  to  show  that  he  was  ever  instructed  by  the  State 
Department  to  request  the  Uruguayan  Government  for  such 
a  disclaimer.  From  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  been  a  consul, 
no  diplomatic  authority  can  be  inferred  in  his  favor.  To  clothe 
him  with  the  character  of  a  negotiator  special  authority  would 
be  required,  which,  if  ever  conferred,  it  would  be  an  easy  task 
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to  prove  by  transcripts  from  the  records  and  correspondence 
of  the  State  Department.  But  there  is  no  such  evidence 
before  us.  We  are  left  in  darkness  as  to  wliat  authority,  if 
any,  had  been  conferred  on  the  consul,  and  to  what  communi- 
cation the  above  declaration  is  an  answer.^ 

"Why  should  the  United  States  have  requested  Uruguay  to 
cede  her  legal  rights  in  the  premises,  and  why  should  Uruguay 
have  complied  with  this  request,  without  having  received  the 
slightest  consideration  for  such  a  compliance? 

"  Umpire  Upham  states  in  his  decision  that  the  above  declara- 
tion was  made  by  Uruguay  ^  at  the  request  of  the  representatives 
of  the  claimant^  they  prosecuting  the  claim  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States.'  In  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  a  correct  supposition,  and  that 
the  above  declaration  was  the  result  of  a  private  arrangement 
effected  between  the  claimant  and  the  government  of  Uruguay, 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  consul  at  Monte- 
video, an  arrangement  with  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment had  nothing  to  do. 

'*  It  is  equally  clear  that  such  a  document  does  not  better 
the  case  of  the  claimants.  It  casts  away  the  only  legal  remedy 
they  had  without  giving  them  another.  It  is  not  a  cession  of 
Uruguay's  rights  to  the  United  States,  nor  does  it  confer  any 
authority  on  the  United  States  to  prosecute  the  claim  tor  the 
benefit  of  Uruguay  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  claim- 
ants. And,  even  if  it  we  e  a  cession  or  an  assignment,  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  such  a  cession  or  assignment  would 
or  coiUd  have  been  accepted  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

"And  this  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  question 
whether  it  would  be  right  and  proper  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  father  such  foreign  claims.  Article  14  of  the  treaty 
of  1795  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  (confirmed  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  articles  by  the  treaty  of  1819)  provides 
as  follows: 

"'Art.  14.  Ko  subject  of  Sis  Catholic  Majesty  shall  apply 
for  or  take  any  commission  or  letters  of  marque,  for  arming 
any  ship  or  ships  to  act  as  privateers  against  the  said  United 


^The  action  of  the  consul  was  taken  under  an  iuHtractiou  of  Mr.  Buch- 
anan, Secretary  of  State,  of  August  27,  1816,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
Venezuela  hesitated  to  satisfy  the  claims  for  the  reason,  among  others, 
that  it  was  apprehended  that  Uruguay  might  afterward  hold  Venezuela 
responsible  for  her  interest  in  the  matter.  **  You  will  consequently,"  said 
Mr.  Buchanan,  "make  use  of  your  good  oflQces  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  release  in  favor  of  Commodore  Danels,  and  also  in  favor  of  those 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  were  interested  in  the  prizes  made  by 
La  Conatancia  and  La  Foriuna."  These  instructions  were  not  published 
and  were  unknown  to  the  commission  at  Guayaquil.  They  were  pn^sented 
ti)  the  mixed  commission  under  the  couventiou  between  the  Umtt>d  Stat^« 
»u4  Vvu«>zuel»  of  December  5,  X885. 
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States,  or  against  the  citizens,  people,  or  inhabitants  of  said 
United  States,  or  against  the  property  of  any  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  any  of  them,  from  any  Prince  or  State  with  which 
the  snid  United  States  shall  be  at  war. 

"'Nor  shall  any  citizen,  subject,  or  inhabitant  of  the  said 
United  States  apply  for  or  take  any  commission  or  letters  of 
marqae  for  arming  any  ship  or  ships  to  act  as  privateers 
against  the  subjects  of  His  Ciitholic  Majesty,  or  the  property 
of  any  of  them,  from  any  Prince  or  State  with  which  the  said 
King  shall  be  at  war.  And  if  any  person  of  either  nation 
shall  take  such  commissions  or  letters  of  marque,  he  shall  be 
punished  as  a  pirate.' 

"But  not  only  in  what  he  did,  but  also  in  the  manner  of 
doing  it,  John  Clark  violated  the  laws  of  his  country,  whose 
interference  and  assistance  he  now  invokes  to  realize  the  profits 
of  his  piracy.  By  augmenting  the  force  of  his  armed  vessels 
at  the  port  of  Baltimore  he  plainly  and  directly  offended 
against  the  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1794,  and  revised  and 
reenacted  in  1819,  by  which  it  is  declared  to  be  a  misdemeanor 
for  any  person  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to 
augment  the  force  of  any  armed  vessel  belonging  to  one  foreign 
power  at  war  with  another  power,  with  whom  the  United 
States  are  at  peace;  or  to  prepare  any  military  expedition 
against  the  territory  of  any  foreign  nations  with  whom  they 
are  at  peace;  or  to  hire  or  enlist  troops  or  seaman  for  foreign 
military  or  naval  service;  or  to  be  concerned  in  fitting  out  any 
vessel  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  in  foreign  service  against 
a  nation  at  peace  with  them,  &c.,  &c. 

"The  principle  which  underlies  such  enactments  and  treaty 
stipulations  was  forcibly  stated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson,  in 
his  letter  of  17  June  1793  to  Mr.  (ienet:  *By  our  treaties,'  he 
says,  'with  several  of  the  belligerent  powers,  which  are  a  part 
of  the  laws  of  our  land,  we  [the  United  States]  have  estab- 
lished a  state  of  peace  with  them.  But  without  appealing  to 
treaties,  we  are  at  peace  with  them  all  by  the  law  of  nature; 
for,  by  nature^s  law,  man  is  at  peace  with  man,  till  some 
aggression  is  committed,  which,*  by  the  same  law,  authorizes 
one  to  destroy  another,  as  his  enemy.  For  our  citizens,  then, 
to  commit  murders  and  depredations  on  the  members  of  nations 
at  peace  with  us,  or  to  combine  to  do  it,  appeared  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive *  •  ♦  as  much  against  the  laws  of  the  land  as  to 
murder  or  rob,  or  combine  to  murder  or  rob,  its  own  citizens.' 
(See  Lawrence's  Wheaton,  p.  728.) 

"  What  right,  under  these  circumstances,  has  Captain  Clark, 
or  his  representatives,  to  call  upon  the  United  States  to  enforce 
his  claim  on  the  Colombian  republics?  Can  he  be  allowed,  as 
far  as  the  United  States  are  concerned,  to  profit  by  his  own 
wrong  f  Xemo  ex  siio  delicto  meUorem  suam  conditionem  faciU 
He  has  violated  the  laws  of  our  land.  He  has  disregarded  sol- 
emn treaty  stipulations.  He  has  compromised  our  neutrality. 
He  has  committed  depredations  against  two  nations  with 
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which  we  were  at  peace.  He  has  made  himself  liable  to  be 
prosecuted  and  punished  avS  a  pirate;  and  now  he  presents  him- 
self before  our  government  with  the  request  to  collect  for  him 
the  proceeds  of  his  misdemeanors.  Will  our  government,  by 
doing  so,  off'er  a  reward  to  evil  doers  for  the  violation  of  its 
own  laws  and  treaties!  What  wouhl  be  the  object  of  enact- 
ing penal  laws,  if  their  transgression  were  to  entitle  the 
ofiender  to  a  premium  instead  of  a  punishment?  I  agree  with 
the  attorneys  for  the  claimants  that  it  would  perhaps  not 
become  Colombia  to  make  this  defense,  after  having  committed 
an  outrage  against  the  rights  of  Captain  Clark.  But  I  do  not 
look  upon  Colombia  as  interposing  these  objections.  I  hold  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  American  Government  and  my  own  duty 
as  commissioner  to  state  that  iu  this  case  Mr.  Clark  has  no 
standing  as  an  American  citizen.  A  party  who  asks  for  re- 
dress must  present  himself  with  clean  hands.  His  cause  of 
action  must  not  be  based  on  an  offense  against  the  very 
authority  to  whom  he  appeals  for  redress.  It  would  be  against 
all  public  morality,  and  against  the  policy  of  all  legislation,  if 
the  United  States  should  uphold  or  endeavor  to  enforce  a  claim 
founded  on  a  violation  of  their  own  laws  and  treaties,  and  on 
the  perpetration  of  outrages  committed  by  an  American  citi- 
zen against  the  subjects  and  commerce  of  friendly  nations. 
As  an  Uruguayan  claim,  this  case  would  be  entitled  to  the 
most  favorable  consideration  of  the  then  Colombian.republics. 
But  it  is  not  and  can  not  be  an  American  claim.  As  the 
American  commissioner,  I  could  not  sanction,  uphold,  and 
reward  indirectly  what  the  law  of  my  .country  directly  prohib- 
its. Quod  directo  fieri  prohibetur  etiam  dicitur  prohibitum  per 
indirectum.  He  who  engages  in  an  expedition  prohibited  by 
the  laws  of  his  country  must  take  the  consequences.  He  may 
win  or  he  may  lose.  But  that  is  his  own  risk;  he  can  not,  in 
case  of  loss,  seek  indemnity  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  government  against  which  he  has  ofl'ended.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  the  customary  practice  of  nations  nowadays,  upon 
the  breaking  out  of  a  war  between  two  foreign  countries,  to 
warn  their  subjects  not  to  take  part  in  it,  on  either  side,  as  by  • 
doing  so  they  would  forfeit  their  right  to  the  protection  of 
their  home  government.  Such  neutrality  laws  and  proclama- 
tions are  but  reiterations  of  a  plain  principle  of  natural  law. 
"It  is  alleged,  however,  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  made  this  claim  its  own  by  presenting  it  on  former 
occasions  to  the  three  Colombian  republics  and  urging  its 
recognition.  Granting  this  to  be  so,  1  do  not  believe  that  the 
members  of  this  commission  are  bound  by  what  action  their 
governments  may  have  taken  on  former  occasions  in  each 
individual  case.  If  it  were  so,  there  would  have  been  no  need 
of  establishing  a  mixed  commission,  instead  of  which  the  two 
governments  should  have  referred  these  claims  at  once  to  the 
arbitration  of  a  third  party.  Governments,  like  individuals, 
are  not  infallible,  and  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
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ever  encouraged  or  adopted  this  claim,  I  have  do  doubt  it 
would  reconsider  the  view  it  then  took  of  the  question,  if  the 
case  should  again  be  submitted  to  its  examination.  The 
present  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  their  Spanish- 
American  neighbors  is  one  of  the  most  scrupulous  good  faith 
and  justice.  While  ever  ready  and  vigilant  to  protect  the 
rights  and  interestsof  American  citizens  wheresoever  or  against 
whomsoever  it  may  be,  the  CTnited  States  will  not  oppress 
their  sister  republics  with  extravagant  demands  or  unjust 
exactions.  The  spirit  which,  in  times  now  passed,  occasion- 
ally led  to  misunderstandings  between  the  republic  of  the 
North  and  those  of  the  Latin  race  has  since  died  away,  and  its 
revival  has  been  rendered  impossible  by  the  removal  of  its 
cause  through  the  great  events  of  the  last  four  years. 

"These  observations  I  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  add,  as 
great  stress  has  been  laid  by  the  attorneys  for  the  claimants 
on  the  action  of  former  administrations  with  reference  to  this 
and  similar  cases.  With  this,  I  believe,  I  have  snflBciently 
explained  the  reasons  why,  in  my  opinion,  our  decision  should 
be  against  the  claimants.-' 

Hassanrek,  commiBsiouer,  for  the  coiumisaion,  August  8, 1865;  cases  of  the 
Good  Return  and  the  Medva,  conveution  between  the  Uuited  States  and 
Ecuador  of  November  25,  1862. 

Colombian  Commia-      gij.  Frederick  Bruce  delivered  the  following 
non:  Opinion  of  ^r.:,.;^^  . 
Sir  Frederiok  Brace.    ^ 

"These  claims  for  the'  proceeds  of  captures  made  by  Amer- 
ican citizens  commanding  privateers  under  commissions  given 
them  by  Artigas,  the  chief  of  the  Banda  Oriental,  and  of  which 
they  were  violently  deprived  by  the  authorities  of  Venezuela, 
are  presented  under  the  convention  as  claims  of  American  cit- 
izens against  the  United  States  of  Colombia.  The  nationality 
of  the  parties  is  not  disputed;  but  a  question  of  great  impor- 
tance arises  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  commission  to  enter- 
tain them  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  origin  as 
'claims  of  American  citizens'  in  the  sense  in  which  these  words 
are  used  in  the  convention.  Upon  this  preliminary  point  I 
proceed  to  give  my  opinion. 

"It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  commanders  of  these  ves- 
sels did  not  wage  war  by  virtue  of  any  right  they  possessed  as 
American  citizens  to  engage  in  hostile  operations.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  United  States  of  America  were  neutral  in  the  conflict. 
Nocommissionor  authority  was  or  could  have  been  given  to  them 
by  the  United  States  to  carry  on  hostilities  against  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  as  American  citizens  they  would  have  been  liable 
to  a  charge  of  piracy  or  robbery  on  the  high  seas  if  they  had 
not  been  able,  by  producing  the  commission  of  a  belligerent 
power,  to  justify  the  captures  tliey  had  made  on  the  high  seas 
of  vessels  belonging  to  tU©  couutriQs  with  which  that  power 
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was  at  war.  The  neutrality  of  a  nation  in  a  war  waged  be- 
tween other  powers  renders  obligatory,  according  to  the  law 
of  nations,  the  observance  of  neutrality  on  every  citizen  form- 
ing part  of  its  body  politic,  however  difficnlt  it  may  be  for  its 
government  to  enforce,  by  municipal  statutes,  on  the  individual 
members  of  the  community  a  conformity  with  the  duties  thus 
assured  by  it.  The  acts,  therefore,  out  of  which  these  claims 
arise  can  not  be  coosidered  by  an  international  commission  in 
any  other  light,  when  committed  by  citizens  of  the  United 
states  as  such,  than  as  unjustifiable  outrages  on  the  persons 
and  property  of  the  subjects  of  friendly  nations,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  American  citizensliip,  which  it  is  ne(;essary  to  invoke  in 
order  to  bring  these  claims  within  the  scope  of  the  constitution, 
operates  as  a  fatal  bar  to  their  admission. 

'*I  may  observe  further  that  as  these  captures  were  made 
under  the  flag  of  the  Banda  Oriental,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  conferred  on  the  captors  by  the  commissions  they 
held  from  that  republic,  the  titles  to  the  prizes  vested  in  that 
republic,  the  ultimate  disposal  of  the  proceeds  being  a  matter 
of  contract  between  her  and  the  officers  she  employed  in  cap- 
turing them.  The  insult  and  injury  complained  of  were  done 
to  her  flag  and  to  her  authority  as  a  legitimate  belligerent. 
She  was  responsible  to  the  world  for  the  proceedings  of  these 
privateers,  and  upon  her  exclusively  devolved  the  right  of 
protecting  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights  as  recognized 
vessels  of  war.  The  Government  of  Venezuela  could  not  have 
resisted  a  demand  for  redress,  put  forward  by  her  in  these 
cases,  by  alleging  that  the  commanders  of  these  privateers 
were  not  natives  of  the  Banda  Oriental,  nor  did  that  fact  in 
any  degree  weaken  her  right  to  demand  restitution  or  indem- 
nity, or  their  right  to  their  share  in  the  indemnity  when 
obtained  from  the  government  which  had  seized  the  prizes 
without  legitimate  cause.  Had  Clark  or  Danels  been  natives 
of  the  Banda  Oriental,  they  wonld  have  had  no  other  channel 
for  redress  of  the  acts  complained  of  but  that  aftbrded  by  the 
government  of  that  republic.  Considering,  however,  the  light 
in  which  privateering  expeditions,  organized  in  neutral  coun- 
tries, are  looked  upon,  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  these  par- 
ties to  claim  as  Auierican  citizens  would  lead  to  what  would  seem 
a  singular  and  startling  result.  An  officer  in  arms  for  his  native 
country  would  have  no  redress  except  through  his  national 
authority  for  the  violation  of  his  rights  in  waging  war;  whereas 
a  foreigner,  taking  part  in  a  contest  which  did  not  concern  him, 
would  be  able  to  invoke  ./ir«^  the  assistance  of  the  government 
he  served  and  from  which  he  derived  his  authority,  and 
secondly,  if  it  failed  or  was  unable  to  obtain  satisfaction  for 
him,  he  might  claim  the  protection  and  support  of  his  own 
government  in  making  good  his  demiuuls.  although  he  had 
been  engaged  in  defiance  of  its  declarations  founded  on  the 
clearest  obligations  of  international  law  in  carrying  on  war 
against  nations  with  whom  that  government  was  at  peace. 
5627— Vol.  3 39 
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!  "  It  is  sought,  however,  to  remedy  this  defect  as  to  jurisdiction 
by  a  reference  to  the  correspondence  of  the  charge  d'affaires 
of  the  United  States  at  Bogota,  and  to  the  proposed  agree- 
ment entered  into  by  Mr.  King  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Danels  claim.  In  estimating  the  precise  weight  to  be  given  to 
the  dispatches  of  the  United  States  charge  d'affaires,  it  is  to 
be  recollected  that  the  claimants  are  undoubtedly  American 
citizens,  and  that  upon  the  facts  stated  in  their  memorials  a 
case  of  injustice  and  wrong  is  made  out  on  their  behalf.  It  is 
the  habit  of  diplomatic  agents  under  these  circumstances, 
influenced  by  a  natural  feeling  for  their  countrymen,  and  by 
equitable  considerations,  to  bring  such  cases  to  the  notice  of 
the  government  liable,  and  to  lend  their  aid  in  the  settlement 
of  them.  But  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  the  mere  pres- 
entation of  a  claim  by  a  diplomatic  agent  binds  his  own  gov- 
ernment to  insist  upon  it  by  all  the  means  which  on  behalf  of 
a  claim  recognized  as  valid  and  unobjectionable  it  is  authorized 
to  employ;  still  less  can  the  reception  of  these  notes  by  the 
government  to  which  they  are  addressed  be  construed  into  an 
admission  of  the  validity  of  a  claim,  or  into  a  waiver  of  any 
objections  to  it,  that  may  exist  on  the  ground  of  jurisdiction 
or  otherwise. 

*'  The  articles  of  agreement  entered  into  by  Mr.  King,  charg^ 
d'affaires  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Prata,  secretary  for 
foreign  relations  of  ^'ew  Granada,  contain  an  ofi^r  on  the  part 
of  ^'ew  Granada  to  compensate  Danels,  an  American  citizen, 
for  such  proportionate  part  of  his  losses  as  is  assumed  by  her 
in  virtue  of  the  repartition  of  common  debt  between  the  re- 
publics, and  acknowledge  her  obligation  to  pay  $50,000  to  him 
in  certain  public  stocks.  This  agreement,  which  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  voluntary  offer  to  settle  a  claim  admitted  by  New 
Grg^nada  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  for  the  preservation  of 
harmony  and  good  understanding  between  the  two  countries, 
not  having  been  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  other  parties  inter- 
ested, can  not  be  held  to  confer  upon  them  any  new  right  or 
to  debar  New  Granada  in  the  present  discussion  of  this  claim 
from  taking  advantage  of  such  objections  as  are  suggested  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  the  admission  of  it  by  this 
commission.  Had  the  agreement  been  completed  and  a  per- 
fect contract  created,  or  a  compromise  accepted  for  political 
considerations  entirely  extraneous  to  this  commission,  the  ful- 
filment of  which  was  afterwards  resisted,  the  commission  would 
have  been  bound  to  examine  whether  the  new  title  thus  consti- 
tuted in  favor  of  Danels  had  been  carried  out,  and  would  have 
been  relieved  from  going  behind  it  to  examine  into  the  merits 
of  the  case  or  into  the  principles  on  which  the  liability  of  New 
Granada  had  been  sustained.  But  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
contract  or  compromise  I  am  clearly  of  oi)inion  that  the  cor- 
respondence cited  and  the  part  taken  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  in  endeavoring  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the 
claims  of  its  citizens  arising  out  of  the  unjustifiable  proceed- 
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ings  of  the  Venezuelan  authorities  against  the  sovereign  rights 
and  interests  of  the  Banda  Oriental  are  insufficient  to  absolve 
the  commission  from  examining  whether,  consistently  with  the 
principles  of  international  law,  they  can  or  not  assume  juris- 
diction over  them. 

"Kor  does  the  renunciation  executed  by  the  Bepublic  of 
Uruguay,  which  is  confined  to  the  waiver  of  any  fiscal  inter- 
ests she  might  claim,  affect  the  rights  of  these  parties  to  her 
support  or  confer  upon  the  United  States  any  further  title  as 
against  the  offending  republic  than  she  previously  possessed. 

<^  In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  satis- 
faction to  me  in  rejecting  these  claims  for  want  of  jurisdiction, 
to  observe  that  the  contrary  conclusion,  arrived  at  by  my  dis- 
tinguished predecessor  under  the  first  commission,  is  expressed 
in  terms  which  show  that  his  mind  was  by  no  means  free  of 
doubt  on  the  question;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  supported 
on  the  general  question  of  principle  by  the  decision  of  Mr. 
flassaurek,  delivered  in  the  cases  of  the  Medea  and  the  Good 
Return^  presented  to  him  by  the  Ecuadorian  commission,  whose 
most  able  exposition  of  the  principles  of  public  law,  which 
should  guide  a  mixed  commission  in  sucli  cases,  I  beg  to  incor- 
porate with  this  opinion,  as  expressing  more  in  detail  and  in  far 
better  language  than  my  own  the  grounds  of  my  conclusion." 

Sir  Frederick  W.  A.  Bruce,  umpire.  May  14,  1866;  cases  No.  175,  La  Con- 
Btancia;  No.  186,  Good  Return;  No.  177,  Medea;  No.  178,  John  D.  Danels, 
convention  between  the  United  States  and  Colombia  of  February  10, 1864. 

Mr.  Findlay,  for  the  commission  under  the 
Veneineian  Commis-  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
IbT^'''''  "*'  Venez?uela,  of  December  5, 1885,  deUvered  the 
following  opinion : 

^^The  great  question  in  these  cases  is  whether,  assuming 
the  lawfulness  of  Captain  Clark's  commission,  issued  by  the 
Oriental  Banda,  and  the  unjustifiable  snatching  of  the  prey 
from  his  talons  by  Commander  Joly  of  the  Colombian  navy, 
the  claim  can  be  supported  before  a  tribunal  like  this,  and 
restitution  decreed,  without  a  violation  of  the  principles  of 
sound  international  law  and  morality.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  would  have  been  bound  to  order  a 
restitution  of  the  vessels  to  their  proper  owners  had  they  been 
brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  country.  This  was  the 
ruling  in  many  similar  cases  of  contemporaneous  date,  most  of 
which  are  cited  in  the  brief  of  the  learned  counsel  for  the  last- 
mentioned  claimants,  but  the  law  of  which  was  laid  down  with 
great  clearness  and  force  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  earlier 
case  of  Talbot  v.  Jansen^  in  3  Dal.  p.  133. 

"  While,  however,  it  is  conceded  that  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  would  be  bound  to  respect  and  enforce  the  neutral  obli- 
gations of  the  country,  in  any  case  of  seizure  arising  out  of  the 
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acts  of  one  of  its  citizens,  under  color  of  a  foreign  comraissiony 
it  is  contended  that  when  a  controversy  origfinates  in  a  tres- 
pass of  this  kind,  but  does  not  concern  the  neutral  who  has 
been  injured,  but  only  the  wrongdoer  in  his  relations  to  a  third 
party,  who  quoad  him  is  a  tort  feasor  also,  then  the  principle 
does  not  apply,  and  there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  the  United 
States  enforcing  the  claim;  although  in  doing  so  it  must  necea- 
sarily  sanction  a  breach  of  its  own  laws  and  the  law  of  nations 
and  violate  solemn  treaty  stipulations. 

*^It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  is  not  the  view  of  the  learned 
counsel  who  represents  the  United  States  in  these  cases,  and 
who  seeks  to  establish  the  responsibility  of  Venezuela  upon  the 
ground  that  she  has  recognized  and  admitted  the  claim  and  is 
estopped  from  disputing  its  validity  or  claiming  exoneration 
by  reason  of  the  turpitude  of  the  original  seizure.  With  these 
elements  out  of  the  case  we  did  not  understand  him  as  con- 
tending that  the  United  States  could  prosecute  a  claim  of  this 
character  without  at  the  same  time  involving  itself  in  the 
admission  that  a  violation  of  its  laws  and  of  the  international 
law,  founded  upon  the  strict  observance  of  neutrality  as  the 
groundwork  of  the  peace  of  nations,  were  matters  not  worth 
considering  in  such  a  controversy. 

"It  will  be  admitted  that  Venezuela  has  no  concern  with  the 
question  whether  the  United  States  holds  a  strict  or  a  slack 
rein  in  the  enforcement  of  its  laws  in  any  matter  between  it 
and  some  third  party  or  its  own  citizens,  and  that  it  does  not 
lie  in  her  mouth  to  set  up  as  against  one  of  these  citizens  a  plea 
of  turpitude  founded  on  a  breach  of  these  laws,  and  especially 
as  an  excuse  for  the  nonpayment  of  money  which,  as  between 
her  and  that  citizen,  she  had  no  right  to  appropriate  in  the  first 
instance  and  has  no  right  now  to  withhold. 

'*  Captain  Clark  was  either  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or 
a  citizen  of  the  Oriental  Banda,  or  he  was  a  citizen  of  both 
countries.  To  have  any  standing  before  this  commission  he 
must  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  If  he  was  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  however,  he  could  not  have  been 
a  citizen  of  the  Oriental  Banda,  unless  he  can  claim  a  double 
citizenship  of  both  countries. 

"  Treating  him  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  pure  and 
simple,  he  was  clearly  a  violator  of  its  laws  and  the  law  of 
nations  when  he  captured  on  the  high  seas  the  property  of 
persons  who  were  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  and  as  such 
violator  could  have  no  hearing  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  and  certainly  can  have  none  before  this  tribunal. 

"As  a  citizen  of  the  Oriental  Banda,  disentangled  from  other 
ties  of  allegiance,  he  is  excluded  from  presenting  his  claim 
here  by  the  express  terms  of  the  treaty,  which  only  covers 
claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Unless,  therefore,  a 
man  may  lawfully,  at  one  nnd  the  same  time,  be  a  citizen  of 
two  countries,  with  the  right  to  claim  the  protection  of  either, 
in  consideration  of  the  allegiance  he  owes  to  each,  without 
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regard  to  the  cootradictious  and  absnrdities  which  such  an 
auoiualous  dual  relation  inyolves,  the  case  of  Captain  Clark 
must  be  dismissed.  The  petition  of  E.  J.  D.  Cross,  adm'r  d.  fc.n., 
e.  t.  a.j  of  the  estate  of  John  Clark,  alleges  substantially  that 
he  was  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  Oriental  Banda.  It  is  a 
concession  in  the  case  that  he  was  born  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  Now,  could  he  be  both — a  citizen  of  the  Oriental 
Banda  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  a  penalty,  prescribed  by  the 
law  of  the  country  of  his  nativity,  for  a  violation  of  its  neu- 
trality, and  at  the  same  time  a  citizen  of  that  same  country 
after  the  very  offense  was  committed — ^for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing him  a  standing  before  a  commission  organized  to  hear 
claims  of  its  citizens  with  the  ulterior  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  fruits  of  his  wrong  doing?  Upon  this  hypothesis  he  leaves 
the  United  States  with  no  intention  of  renouncing  his  allegi- 
ance, and  yet  at  the  same  time  with  the  intention  of  doing  so. 
He  becomes  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  one  country  with  the 
full  purpose  and  determination  of  remaining  a  native  citizen 
of  the  other.  He  expatriates  himself  and  yet  does  not  expatri- 
ate himself;  he  is  naturalized  and  yet  not  naturalized.  He 
bears  a  commission  which  the  Oriental  Banda  has  a  right  to 
issue,  but  in  what  character,  as  citizen  of  that  country  or  of 
the  United  States  t 

"  When  he  captured  the  Medea  and  the  Eeina  de  dos  Mares j 
was  he  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  Oriental  Banda. 
or  both  t  If  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  St&tes  it  would 
have  been  its  duty  to  protect  him  in  his  captures  and  wrest 
them  out  of  the  possession  of  Commander  Joly,  and  wrest 
them,  too,  not  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  them  to  their 
owners,  but  to  establish  the.  right  and  possession  of  Captain 
Clark.  In  doing  so,  if  such  a  thing  were  conceivable,  the 
United  States  would  have  protected  an  offender  against  its 
laws,  and  at  the  same  time  involved  itself  in  war  with  both 
Spain  and  Portugal.  No  one  pretends  that  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  support  the  claim  of  Captain 
Clark  at  the  time  would  have  involved  it  in  absurdities  and 
serious  consequences  less  extreme.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
captain  was  a  citizen  of  the  Oriental  Banda,  proceeding  under 
a  letter  of  marque  regularly  and  lawfully  issued  by  that  coun- 
try, then  it  is  clear  that  the  United  States  owed  him  no  duty, 
and  that  he  must  look  to  the  country  of  his  adoption  for 
whatever  protection  he  required.  The  idea  that  at  one  and 
the  same  time  he  could  accept  and  hold  this  commission  as  a 
citizen  of  both  countries  is  simply  preposterous. 

^^Again  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  Captain  Clark,  or  those 
claiming  under  him,  to  establish  the  fact  of  his  expatriation, 
as  a  man  must  be  a  citizen  of  some  country,  and  can  not  be 
an  irresponsible  nondescript,  such  as  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
without  the  rights  and  corresponding  obligations  which  spring 
from  an  established  political  status.  He  will  be  presumed  to 
be  a  citizen  of  the  country  which  has  given  him  birth  until  ho 
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has  established  by  satisfactory  evidence  the  fact  of  his  nataral- 
ization  and  adoption  as  a  citizen  of  some  other  country.  Until 
this  is  done,  and  the  fact  of  his  expatriation  satisfactorily 
demonstrated,  he  can  not  escape  the  consequences  of  the  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  the  country  from  which  he  has  emigrated, 
nor  can  that  country  escape  responsibility  for  his  acts.  He 
may  go  so  far  as  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  another  sov- 
ereignty, and  then  accept  its  commission,  and  yet  not  lose  his 
character  as  citizen  of  the  United  States,  so  as  to  be  amenable 
to  its  laws.  {Talbot  Y.  Jansen.)  Kow,  in  this  case  it  is  con- 
tended, on  the  one  hand,  by  the  representatives  of  Adams,  the 
assignee  of  one-fourth  of  this  claim,  that  Clark  was  bom  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  made  the  captures  as  such,  and 
died  still  bound  by  the  ties  of  allegiance  to  his  native  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  escape  the  consequences  of  this  dilemma, 
his  own  immediate  representatives  set  up  the  claim  that  he  was 
a  citizen  of  the  Oriental  Banda;  but  in  doing  so,  plainly  put 
themselves  out  of  court,  or  rather  erect  an  insuperable  bar 
that  prevents  them  from  getting  in.  The  diiference  in  the 
attitude  of  the  respective  claimants  is,  that  one  class  secure 
a  locus  standij  by  the  requisite  jurisdictional  averment,  but  in 
the  course  of  the  proceedings  commit  suicide,  whereas,  the 
other  class  do  not  so  much  as  cross  the  threshold  of  the  court. 
^<lt  was  contended  that  the  United  States  had  adopted  this 
claim,  and  in  a  long  course  of  diplomatic  correspondence  main- 
tained its  validity  against  Venezuela,  and  that  by  so  doing, 
whatever  turpitude  affected  the  original  transaction  as  be- 
tween it  and  Clark,  had  been  cleansed  and  condoned,  and  as 
it  was  the  only  party  which  could  justly  complain  of  his  acts, 
the  condonation  had  the  effect  of  a  full  pardon  and  restored 
him  to  all  his  rights,  more  especially  as  against  Venezuela, 
which  had  appropriated  his  property  by  the  strong  hand  and 
without  the  slightest  color  of  claim.  Put  the  case,  then,  in  its 
strongest  light  and  assume  that  Clark,  on  his  return  to  the 
Uirited  States,  had  been  prosecuted  for  a  violation  of  its  neu- 
trality laws  in  accepting  a  commission  to  depredate  upon  the 
commerce  of  a  country  with  which  the  United  States  were  at 
peace,  and  after  conviction  had  been  pardoned,  could  this  com- 
mission award  restitution  to  the  claimants  as  prayed  t  Clearly 
not.  This  is  not  a  United  States  court,  in  which  the  psurdon 
of  the  President  under  the  seal  of  the  United  States  could  be 
pleaded.  The  offense  in  this  case  was  not  a  mere  breach  of  the 
municipal  law  of  the  United  States  within  the  reach  of  the 
pardoning  power  of  the  Executive,  but  was  essentially  and 
distinctively  an  offense  against  the  law  of  nations,  beyond  the 
competence  of  any  power  to  pardon  or  condone.  It  is  an  ele- 
mentary principle  of  this  law  that  when  nations  are  at  peace 
all  their  citizens  and  subjects  are  at  peace,  and  vice  versa.  War 
involves  all  alike  in  a  common  hostility.  As  a  necessary  deduc- 
tion from  this  principle  the  right  to  make  war  is  vested  in  the 
sovereignty  and  is  taken  away  from  the  individual. 
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"To  permit  the  individual  citizen  to  make  war  upon  a  for- 
eign citizen  or  subject  whenever  he  considered  himself  ag- 
grieved, would  be  destructive  of  the  peace  of  nations,  just  as 
in  the  same  sense,  though  on  a  much  more  limited  scale,  to 
permit  each  member-of  society  to  take  the  law  in  his  own  hands, 
would  subvert  the  very  foundations  of  social  order.  Treaties 
and  municipal  laws  which  recognize  this  principle  are  only 
declaratory  or  expository  of  the  law  itself,  which  is  founded  in 
international  necessity. 

"  When  Captain  Clark,  therefore,  sailed  in  the  La  Fortuna, 
under  a  commission  which  authorized  him  to  prey  upon  the 
commerce  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  he  still  retaining  his  citi- 
zenship of  the  United  States,  which  was  at  peace  with  both 
of  these  countries,  he  was  embarked  on  a  cruise  which,  if  it 
did  not  constitute  him  a  pirate,  was  at  least  a  continuing 
trespass  in  violation,  not  only  of  the  law  of  his  own  country 
and  the  treaty  with  Spain,  but  of  the  law  of  nations. 

*<  Had  he  been  arrested  and  taken  into  custody  by  the  Span- 
iards his  defense,  doubtless,  would  have  been  that  he  was  a 
citizen  of  the  Oriental  Banda,  and  as  such  protected  by  his 
letter  of  marque.  He  certainly  would  have  made  no  attempt 
to  defend  upon  the  ground  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  moment  he  did  so  he  would  have  been  punish- 
able as  a  pirate  for  the  oflense  against  Spain  under  the  treaty 
between  that  country  and  the  United  States.  For  his  own 
protection,  as  well  as  the  peace  of  nations,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  his  status  should  have  been  defined  with  abso- 
lute precision. 

"  It  is  conceded  that  in  the  state  of  the  law  with  respect  to  ex- 
patriation, when  Captain  Clark  left  the  United  States  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  renounced  his  allegiance 
to  that  country  in  accordance  with  any  prescribed  statutory 
mode,  for  the  reason  that  Congress  had  never  legislated  on 
the  subject.  And  yet,  still,  if  he  had  left  his  own  country 
for  a  lawful  purpose,  and  with  the  deliberate  design  of  being 
naturalized  in  another,  and  in  good  faith,  evidenced  by  con-, 
tinned  residence,  had  become  a  citizen  of  the  country  to  which 
he  had  emigrated,  it  is  not  doubted  that  as  to  all  acts  subse- 
quent to  his  naturalization  he  would  be  treated  as  a  citizen  of 
the  country  of  his  adoption.  But  lie  not  only  failed  to  demon- 
strate his  expatriation  by  such  open  and  accepted  tokens  as 
were  available  to  him,  but  the  claim  now  set  up  by  his  repre- 
sentatives is,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  expatriate  him- 
self at  all;  that  ho  never  removed  his  family  from  the  United 
States;  that  they  continued  to  reside  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
and  that  he  also  resided  there  except  when  hohling  a  commis- 
sion in  a  foreign  service.  The  brief  of  the  learned  counsel  for 
the  Adams  claimants  says,  on  p.  17,  that — 

'''It  is  incontestable  that  Captain  Clark  was  a  native  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  residing  in  Baltimore  all  his  lifetime 
except  for  the  two  brief  periods  before  referred  to,  and  the 
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time  he  was  on  the  high  seas  under  a  commission  from  Presi- 
dent Artigas.' 

'^  Then,  ibr  the  purpose  of  showing  that  he  was  treated  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  his  acceptance 
of  service  under  another  iiag,  the  case  of  the  Bella  Corunnes 
in  6  W.  p.  152,  is  cited.  In  that  case  there  was  another  Bal- 
timoreau,  Captain  Barnes,  who  commanded  the  privateer,  the 
Fuyerredon^  bearing  the  rfag  of  the  Buenos  Ayrean  Republic. 
He  had  assumed  the  character  of  a  citizen  of  the  power  that 
ha<l  commissioned  him ;  captured  the  Bella  Corunnesj  a  vessel 
belonging  to  Spaniards,  off  the  southwest  coast  of  Cuba,  and 
which,  in  a  pretended  endeavor  to  reach  a  port  in  the  United 
States,  was  stranded  on  Block  Island.  There  were  three 
classes  of  claimants  who  intervened  in  the  proceeding  insti- 
tuted in  the  United  States  court  for  the  condemnation  of  the 
vessel  for  a  violation  of  the  trade  laws  of  the  United  States. 

"  These  were,  the  Spanisli  consul  for  the  owners ;  the  salvors ; 
and  Captain  Barnes,  as  the  captor;  and  the  court,  in  speaking 
of  the  latter's  claim,  after  showing  that  the  Puyerredan  was 
American  owned,  says:  ^But  they  are  also  of  the  opinion  that 
she  must  be  held  to  be  American  commanded,  since  even  if 
the  doctrine  could  be  admitted  that  a  man's  allegiance  may  be 
put  off  with  his  coat,  it  is  very  clear  that  Mr.  Barnes's  citizenship 
is  altogether  in  fraud  of  the  laws  of  his  own  country.' 

"Then  is  added  the  paragraph  quoted  in  the  brief:  ^His 
family  has  never  been  removed  from  Baltimore,  and  his  home 
has  been  always  either  there  or  upon  the  ocean.' 

"It  will  be  observed  that  Captain  Barnes,  clearly  perceiving 
that  his  claim  to  recovery  could  only  be  founded  on  his  citizen- 
ship of  Buenos  Ayres,  claimed  in  that  character  and  riglit 
only,  just  as  in  the  present  case  the  immediate  representatives 
of  Captain  Clark,  differing  from  the  representatives  of  his 
assignee,  Adams,  claim  that  their  ancestor  was  a  citizen  of  the 
Oriental  Banda.  In  all  probability  the  cases  of  Clark  and 
Adams,  with  respect  to  citizenship,  were  precisely  the  same. 
Both  were  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  birth,  and  both  had 
a  merely  colorable  citizenship  of  another  country,  and  both,  to 
repeat  the  language  of  the  court  just  cited,  were  making  use 
of  it,  'in  fraud  of  the  laws  of  their  own.'  The  argument  of  the 
learned  counsel  is  addressed  altogether  to  the  point  of  estab- 
lishing Clark's  citizenship  of  the  United  States,  and  in  this 
connection  he  says  that  it  is  Miardly  worth  an  argument  to 
demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  the  contention  •  •  •  that  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  forfeits  his  citizenship  by  a  viola- 
tion of  its  laws.' 

"Having  established  this  point,  and  brought  Clark  within 
the  letter  of  the  treaty,  he  seems  to  forget  that  in  administering 
justice,  which  is  the  prime  function  of  this  commission,  there 
is  a  more  important  question  to  be  examined  than  Clark's  citi- 
zenship, and  that  is  the  character  of  the  claim  itself.    It  is  just 
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because  Clark  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  in  that 
character  committed  acts  of  hostility  against  the  citizens  of 
another  country,  with  which  his  own  was  at  peace,  that  pre- 
vents us  from  considering  his  claim.  It  would  be  very  absurd 
indeed  to  hold  that  a  citizen  forfeited  his  citizenship  by  a  viola- 
tion of  the  neutrality  of  his  country,  hnt  it  is  quite  true  and 
proper  to  maintain  that  no  man  shall  invoke  or  receive  the  aid 
of  any  court,  municipal  or  international,  in  recovering  the 
fruits  of  his  own  wrongdoing. 

"If  authority  is  needed  on  so  obvious  a  proposition,  founded 
alike  on  sound  law  and  sound  morality,  it  can  be  found  in  the 
case  of  the  Bella  Corunnes  just  cited. 

"The  fact  that  the  defendant  against  whom  reclamation  is 
sought  is  a  wrongdoer  also  does  not  alter,  but  only  serves  to 
give  point  to  the  principle.  Admitting  to  the  fullest  extent 
that  Venezuela  or  Commander  Joly  was  a  flagrant  trespasser 
in  depriving  Clark  of  his  captures,  that  the  commission  he 
received  was  regular  and  lawful  in  all  respects,  and  that  the 
Oriental  Banda,  under  whose  flag  he  sailed,  was  invested  with 
full  belligerent  rights,  among  which  privateering  was  unques- 
tionably one  at  the  time  of  these  occurrences,  the  stubborn  fact 
still  remains  that  Clark  himself,  the  party  through  whom  these 
claimants  derive  title,  was  a  flagrant  trespasser  also,  if  indeed 
a  harsher  tierni  might  not  be  justly  applied  in  characterizing 
his  spoliations.  It  is  not  necessary  for  Venezuela  to  make  the 
defense;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court,  sua  sponte^  to  apply  the 
principle  whenever  the  record  discloses  a  fit  case  for  its  appli- 
cation.    (Oscanyan  v.  Arms  Co.,  103  IT.  S.,  p.  261.) 

"As  between  Venezuela  and  the  claimants,  outside  of  the 
duty  to  make  restitution  to  the  owners  in  the  case  of  the  vessel 
belonging  to  Portugal,  with  wliich  Venezuela  was  not  at  war 
when  the  capture  was  made,  there  is  a  strong  equity,  appeal- 
ing for  relief.  Venezuela  or  Colombia  was  at  war  with  ISpain, 
and  so  far  she  was  embarked  in  a  common  cause  with  the 
Oriental  Banda;  and  crippling  the  commerce  of  the  common 
enemy  helped  the  cause  of  both.  The  seizure  of  the  Medea^  a 
Spanish  vessel,  by  Joly,  under  these  circnmstauces  was  an 
ungenerous  act,  and  the  refusal  of  Venezuela  to  refund  the 
value  of  this  capture,  after  the  Oriental  Banda  had  waived 
whatever  claims  it  had  in  favor  of  Clark,  would  have  been  dis- 
honorable. But  Venezuela,  it  appears,  has  actually  paid  the 
full  amount  of  both  claims,  although  the  parties  to  whom  pay- 
ment was  made,  and  some  other  circumstances  connected  with 
her  conduct  in  the  matter,  have  been  made  the  subject  of  severe 
animadversion  by  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  at 
Caracas.  With  the  view  we  take  of  the  main  question  it  is 
not  necessary  to  discuss  this  branch  of  it.  Whether  payment 
was  made  or  not,  or  whether  Venezuela  is  bound  to  pay  what, 
as  to  a  part  of  the  claim,  "might  be  considered  a  debt  of 
honor,"  are  questions  quite  apart  from  any  matters  which,  we 
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think,  are  proper  for  us  to  consider.  Captain  Clark  was  a  citi- 
zen of  Maryland,  as  well  as  of  tbe  United  States,  and  although 
his  rights  and  duties  with  reference  to  other  countries  are  to 
be  ascertained  and  established  by  his  character  as  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  which  is  the  sovereignty  of  external  com- 
munication  in  that  dual  republic,  yet  still,  the  law  of  his  own 
State,  as  expounded  by  its  highest  court  in  a  case  similar  to 
his  own,  ought  not  to  be  without  significance  and  effect.  The 
case  of  Oill,  Trustee^  v.  Oliver^s  Executors  has  been  referred  to 
and  is  cited  by  counsel  in  his  brief,  p.  27.  It  is  reported  in  11 
H.  p.  520,  and  came  np  oil  writ  of  error  from  the  court  of  ap- 
peals of  Maryland.  The  question  involved  was,  whether  a 
trustee  in  insolvency  should  have  the  proceeds  of  a  certain 
award  made  by  the  Mexican  commission  under  the  convention 
of  1839,  in  favor  of  one  Goodwin,  or  whether  they  should  go 
to  the  executors  of  Oliver,  to  whom  he  had  made  an  assign- 
ment of  the  claim. 

<^The  claim  originated  in  the  supply  of  muskets  and  muni- 
tions of  war  under  a  contract  with  General  Miiia  by  the  Balti- 
more Mexican  Company,  executed  in  Maryland  in  1816. 
Goodwin  became  insolvent  in  1817,  and  Gill  was  appointed 
trustee  in  1837.  Under  the  laws  of  Maryland  all  the  property, 
rights,  and  credits  of  the  insolvent,  of  whatever  kind,  passed 
to  the  trustee.  The  Mexican  commission  made  its  award  in 
the  Goodwin  case  in  trust  for  the  parties  interested,  in  1839. 
In  the  mean  time  Goodwin  had  sold  the  claim  to  Oliver,  and 
died.  At  the  time  of  the  award,  therefore,  there  was  an  out- 
standing transfer  of  all  Goodwin's  property  as  of  the  date  1837 
in  Gill,  trustee,  and  a  sale  of  the  Mexican  claim  to  Oliver,  and 
the  question  was,  as  stated,  Who  should  have  the  money,  the 
trustee,  or  the  executors  of  Oliver,  who  had  died  before  the 
case  got  into  the  courts? 

"  For  some  reason  the  Maryland  court  failed  to  have  the 
case  reported;  but  in  a  subsequent  case,  involving  the  same 
questions,  which  went  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  from  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  the  United  States,  it  appears  that  that  court  had 
the  record  of  the  former  case,  which  contained  the  decree  of 
the  Maryland  court,  before  them,  and  quote  from  it  as  follows: 

'* '  They  (that  is,  the  court  of  appeals  of  Maryland)  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  entire  contract  (the  Miila  contract)  upon 
which  the  claim  of  the  appellee  (Gill,  the  trustee)  is  founded, 
is  so  fraught  with  illegality  and  turpitude  as  to  be  utterly  null 
and  void,  conferring  no  rights  or  obligations  upon  the  contract- 
ing parties  which  can  be  sustained  or  countenanced  by  any 
court  of  law  or  equity  in  this  State;  that  it  has  no  moral  obli- 
gation to  support  it,  and  that,  therefore,  under  the  insolvent 
laws  of  Maryland,  such  claim  does  not  pass  to  or  vest  in  the 
trustee  of  the  insolvent  debtor.' 

*'  It  would  be  difficult  to  employ  much  stronger  language, 
and  yet  every  word  is  applicable  to  the  present  claim,  because 
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the  court  finds  all  this  illegality  and  turpitude  to  flow  from  a 
breach  of  neutral  duty.  The  case  referred  to  is  the  case  of 
McBlair  v.  QihU  (17  H.  249;  21  Curtis,  p.  479).  The  original 
case  of  Gill,  trustee,  etc.,  in  11  H.,  was  dismissed  for  want  of 
jurisdiction,  because  the  court  did  not  find  that  there  was  any 
question  involved  under  the  judiciary  act  on  which  a  writ  of 
error  could  be  founded.  The  decision  of  the  Maryland  coart 
was  thus  left  to  stand,  and  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would 
undertake  to  maintain  that  it  can  be  shaken,  either  on  princi- 
ple or  authority. 

'*  It  is  well  known  that  the  chief  justice  (Taney)  did  not  agree' 
with  his  brethren  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  afterward  filed  an  elaborate  dissenting  opinion,  in  which 
he  reviewed  the  controversy  growing  out  of  the  Mexican  claims 
at  great  length.  In  the  course  of  this  opinion,  in  speaking  of 
the  action  of  the  commission  in  allowing  the  claims,  he  says : 

"  *  Of  course  it  was  their  duty  not  to  allow  any  claim  for 
services  rendered  to  Mexico  or  money  advanced  for  its  use  by 
American  citizens  in  violation  of  their  duty  to  their  own  coun- 
try or  in  disobedience  to  its  laws.  For  the  Government  would 
have  been  unmindful  of  its  own  duty«to  the  United  States  if  it 
had  used  its  power  and  influence  to  enforce  a  claim  of  that 
description  or  had  sanctioned  it  by  treaty.'  ( Williams  v.  Gihhs^ 
17  H.  262;  21  Curtis,  492). 

"  We  do  not  understand  that  the  observations  of  Justice 
Grier,  quoted  in  the  brief,  are  at  all  in  conflict  with  this  opinion 
of  the  chief  justice.  Doubtless  the  risks  taken  by  the  Mexican 
company,  in  Baltimore,  in  furnishing  military  supplies  to  Gen- 
eral Mina  ought  to  have  enhanced  the  juvstice  and  equity  of  its 
claims  against  the  new  government  of  Mexico^  which  had  its 
origin  in  the  revolution  begun  by  Mina.  The  court,  as  we 
understand  it,  besides  making  what  was  an  extrajudicial  ut- 
terance, the  case  having  gone  off  on  a  point  of  jurisdiction, 
only  means  to  say  that  the  Mexican  Government  in  1825  did 
a  very  proper  and  honorable  thing  in  recognizing  the  justice 
of  these  claims. 

"So  here  we  might  express  our  individual  opinions  that 
Venezuela  is  in  honor  bound  to  make  restitution,  provided,  of 
course,  she  has  not  already  done  so,  by  an  appropriation  for 
not  only  this  claim,  but  also  that  arising  out  of  the  seizure  of 
the  Portuguese  vessel.  But  we  have  said  enough  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  whatever  may  be  the  duty  of  Venezuela,  being  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  the.  claimants  have  no  standing  l^fore  this 
commission,  their  petitions  will  be  dismissed  and  claims  re- 
jected." 

Findlay,  oommisBioner,  for  the  commiBsion ;  The  Bepresentatives  of  Cap- 
tain John  Clark  et  al.  y.  Venezuela^  Nos.  41, 43, 53,  and  62,  United  States  and 
Yecezuelan  Claims  ComiuisBion,  convention  of  December  5, 1885. 
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2.  Contract  for  Military  Services. 

"The  claim  presented  in  this  case  is  for  one 
Young'B  Case,  year's  pay,  with  interest,  alleged  to  be  due  for 
the  services  of  Col.  Guilford  D.  Young,  as  an 
oflBcer  in  the  Mexican  army.  *  *  •  At  an  early  period  of 
the  present  commission,  the  board  intimated  an  opinion  that 
this  claim  was  not  one  of  those  embraced  in  the  convention 
of  2  February  1848.  Since  that  time  the  counsel  of  the  claim- 
ants has  presented  an  elaborate  argument  in  support  of  the 
claim.  The  board,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  argu- 
ment and  the  authorities  cited,  has  been  unable  to  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  valid  claim  under  the  treaty. 

"  Colonel  Young  went  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico  in 
1816  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Mexican  patriots  in  their 
struggle  for  independence.  He  accepted  a  commission  in  the 
Mexican  army,  and  after  about  twelve  months'  service  was  slain 
in  an  engagement  with  the  Spanish  forces.  The  claim  asserted 
by  his  family  for  compensation  for  his  services  was  one  which 
appealed  very  strongly  to  the  justice  and  gratitude  of  Mexico 
and  should  have  been  paid  without  hesitation.  The  board 
would  willingly  make  an  award  which  should  secure  to  theui 
such  a  compensation  as  his  services  merited,  if  it  could  do  so 
without  a  violation  of  sound  principles. 

"The  interposition  of  the  United  States  has  frequently  been 
invoked  in  behalf  of  the  claim,  but  has  been  invariably  re- 
fused. The  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Mexico  was  sev- 
eral times  instructed  by  the  State  Department  to  use  his 
personal  influence,  unofiBcially,  to  secure  its  payment,  but  was 
cautioned  not  to  interpose  ofUcially.  It  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  contests  of  all 
other  nations.  An  ac;t  of  Congress  passed  as  early  as  1794 
(and  which  was  in  force  at  the  time  Colonel  Young  entered  the 
Mexican  service)  made  it  a  highly  penal  oftense  for  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States  to  accept  and  exercise  a  commission 
to  serve  any  foreign  prince  or  state  in  war,  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States.  However  much  the  sympathies 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  may  have  been  enlisted  in 
behalf  of  Mexico  in  her  struggle  for  independence,  their  duty 
to  Spain,  as  an  independent  nation,  and  their  own  well-defined 
policy  of  neutrality,  forbade  active  interference  in  the  cx)ntest. 
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"Colonel  Young,  by  accepting  a  commission  in  the  Mexican 
service  and  actually  engaging  in  the  war  then  in  progress,  for- 
feited all  claim  to  the  protection  of  his  own  government.  He 
lost,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  and  so  far  as  he  was  connected 
with  that  service,  the  character  of  an  American  citizen.  A 
return  to  the  United  States  might  have  restored  his  national 
character;  but  while  he  was  in  Mexico,  engaged  in  her  serv- 
ice, and  an  officer  in  her  army,  he  ceased  to  be  a  citizen  of 
his  native  country  and  could  claim  none  of  the  benefits  result- 
ing from  that  character.  The  correctness  of  this  principle  has 
been  recognized  by  the  United  States  in  reference  to  those  cit- 
izens of  this  country  who  engaged  in  the  war  between  Texas 
and  Mexico.  Mr.  Ellis,  the  American  minister  at  Mexico,  in 
his  correspondence  with  the  State  Department,  stated :  *The 
uniform  practice  of  this  legation  has  been  not  officially  to  in- 
terfere  in  behalf  of  persons  who  have  placed  themselves  be- 
yond the  protection  of  our  government  by  entering  into  the 
service  of  that  of  Texas.'  The  same  question,  and  arising 
upon  a  claim  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  one  now  under  con- 
sideration, was  decided  by  the  Baron  Roenne,  the  umpire  ap- 
pointed under  the  convention  of  11th  April  1839.  That  claim 
was  presented  in  behalf  of  the  heirs  of  General  Robinson  for  a 
compensation  for  his  services  in  Mexico.  The  umpire  decided 
that  General  Robinson,  by  entering  the  service  of  Mexico,  had 
abandoned  his  national  character,  and  the  claim  could  not  be 
sustained  as  that  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

**But  it  is  contended  that  the  heirs  of  Colonel  Young  were 
citizens  of  the  United  States  at  the  date  of  the  treaty,  aDd 
having  then  inherited  the  claim  of  their  deceased  father,  they 
are  embraced  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  the  claim  should 
be  allowed  under  its  provisions.  The  rule  of  construction  which 
the  board  has  adopted  in  conformity  with  uniform  precedents 
forbids  the  admission  of  this  principle.  It  has  decided  in  sev- 
eral cases  that  a  claim,  to  come  within  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
must  have  been  American  in  its  origin  as  well  as  at  the  date 
of  the  treaty.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  holds  by 
purchase  or  descent  a  claim  which  in  its  origin  belonged  to  one 
who  could  not  claim  that  character,  does  not  come  within  the 
meaning  of  the  treaty,  and  can  claim  no  participation  in  the 
fund.  The  umpire  of  the  mixed  commission  upon  this  prin- 
ciple disallowed  the  claim  of  the  heirs  of  General  Robinson. 
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"  In  the  opinion  of  the  board,  the  claim  is  not  valid  under 
the  treaty  of  1848,  and  it  is  accordingly  disallowed.'' 

Case  of  Cassias  C.  Young  et  ah,  heirs  at  late  of  Guilford  D.  Young: 
Opinion  of  Messrs.  Evans,  Smith,  and  Paine,  commissioners,  March  21, 
1851,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1851. 

In  the  case  oi  Harvey  Lake  v.  Mexico^  No.  607, 
Lakers  Case.  before  the  commission  under  the  convention  of 
July  4,  1868,'  a  claim  was  made  for  various 
services  rendered  to  the  Mexican  Republic.  These  services 
were  of  two  kinds:  (1)  Those  performeil  in  raising  supplies 
and  men  in  the  United  States  in  1865-66,  and  (2)  those  ren- 
dered  by  taking  a  company  of  men  to  Mexico  and  fighting 
with  them  in  the  republican  army.  It  appeared  that  in  1865 
General  Ochoa  met  Lake,  who  was  an  instructor  in  military 
tactics,  at  San  Francisco,  and  engaged  his  services.  Lake 
gave  up  all  other  occupation  and,  after  acting  for  a  year  in 
raising  supplies  and  men,  went  himself  to  Mexico  in  June 
1866  with  a  company  of  25  men.  He  entered  the  republican 
army,  in  which  President  Juarez  gave  him  a  commission  as 
captain,  and  performed  valuable  service.  It  seems  that  he 
received  for  all  his  services  only  $150,  the  Mexican  treasury 
at  the  time  being  empty.  The  case  evidently  appealed 
strongly  to  the  commissioners'  sympathies.  Mr.  Wadsworth, 
the  United  States  commissioner,  said  that  it  seemed  to  him 
that  "the  only  party  to  this  controversy^^  (i.  e.,  before  the  com- 
mission) who  had  "any  right  to  complain  of  Lake  and  his 
adventurers  and  gallant  comrades"  was  "the  United  States.*' 
That  government  could,  if  it  chose,  "punish  their  disobedi- 
ence of  its  laws"  or  "pass  it  by."  It  had  been  said  that  the 
United  States  was  "not  to  be  regarded  as  waiving  the  viola- 
tion of  her  laws."  If  this  was  so,  said  Mr.  Wadsworth,  he 
should  dismiss  the  claim  at  once,  since  no  claim  against  Mex- 
ico could  be  laid  before  the  commission  but  by  the  United 
States.  The  case  had,  however,  been  placed  by  the  agent  of 
the  United  States  both  on  the  general  and  on  the  notice 
docket.  The  Government  of  Mexico  had  "not  put  in  any 
documents  or  proofs  in  answer,"  but  showed  against  the  claim 
"only  reasons  founded  on  the  case  of  claimant  as  presented 
by  his  government."  The  services  of  Captain  Lake  to  Mexico 
were  important.    Some  persons  had  given  to  him  and  his  men 
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tbe  credit  of  saving  Preirideiit  Juarez's  life  at  Zacatecas.    Con- 
tinuiiig,  Mr.  Wadsworth  said : 

"  But  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  recognize  his  claim  for  serv- 
ices after  he  accepted  a  commission  in  tbe  Mexican  army.  This 
is  dated  September  26, 1866,  and  is  signed  by  tbe  President. 
Lake  was  then  in  Mexico.  His  act  was  voluntary,  and  by  oper- 
ation of  the  Mexican  law,  upon  the  act,  he  became  a  citizen  of 
that  country,  and  while  he  continued  to  reside  there  and  serve 
in  the  army  that  relation  continued.  We  do  not  think  he 
can  make  a  collecting  agent  of  his  government  for  services  ren- 
dered in  Mexico,  while  he  had  voluntarily  transferred  his  alle- 
giance to  a  new  sovereign  and  remained  within  his  jurisdiction. 
But  does  not  his  claim  for  losses  and  expenses  incurred  between 
the  spring  of  1865  and  June  1866,  while  assisting  Ochoa  and 
Brannan,  the  agents  of  Mexico,  under  inducements  and  prom- 
ises held  out  to  him,  rest  on  a  different  footing  t  He  was  not 
then  a  citizen  of  Mexico.  *  •  *  I  am  disposed  to  allow  it. 
Its  real  justice  and  binding  obligation  upon  Mexico  is  so  plain 
I  do  not  feel  like  rejecting  the  claim.  1  believe  that  govern- 
ment itself  would  recognize  it  if  the  opportunity  had  been 
afforded  it  by  claimant.  •  •  •  The  proof  is  absolute  that 
the  man  gave  up  his  business  in  thv.  United  States  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  interest  of  Mexico,  under  the  direction  of  Ochoa 
and  Brannan,  from  the  springof  1865  till  June  1866,  and  thereby 
Buffered  a  loss  and  damage  of  (3,000  prior  to  June  1866,  when 
he  departed  for  Mexico.  Under  all  the  circumstances  I  allow 
this  loss,  with  interest  from  June  1, 1866,  and  award  that  sum 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  against  the  Government  of  Mexico. 
As  to  the  balance  of  claim,  1  do  not  wish  to  prejudice  it,  but 
reject  it  without  prejudice  upon  the  ground  that  the  United 
States  can  not  claim  for  military  services  rendered  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  within  her  jurisdiction,  by  a  person  who  has 
voluntarily  removed  himself  to  that  country  and  accepted  a 
commission  in  her  army."' 

Mr.  Palacio,  the  Mexican  commissioner,  said: 

<<  In  giving  my  opinion  in  this  case  I  deliberately  abstain 
from  touching  any  of  the  questions,  whether  of  law  or  legality, 
that  have  been  or  might  have  been  raised,  and  will  look  only 
at  the  fact  of  a  foreigner  incurring  expense  and  the  loss  of 
liis  property  for  the  purpose  of  arming  and  bringing  to  another 
country  soldiers  who  might  fight  for  its  independence  and  lib- 
erty, and  going  himself  to  expose  his  life  for  the  same  cause. 
I  think  that  such  a  fact  gives  a  right  to  be  indemnified  that 
can  not  be  defeated  by  any  circumstances  nor  denied  or  con- 
tradicted. I  believe,  moreover,  that  the  Mexican  Eepublic 
would  have  recognized  and  paid  this  claim  if  her  attention 
had  been  called  to  it  before.  I  therefore  concur  in  the  opinion 
of  my  respected  colleague," 
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The  decision  in  the  case  of  Lake  bears  date  March  16, 1871, 
and  was  one  of  the  earliest  rendered  by  the  commission.  It 
was  cited  by  the  commissioners  in  namerous  cases  in  disallow- 
ing claims  against  Mexico  based  on  military  services  in  that 
country;  e.  </.,  Jas.  II.  Bldke^  Ko.  904;  Charles  E.  Benjamin^ 
No.  906;  B.  F.  Catlin,  No.  908;  J.  A.  Ellert,  No.  951.  The 
same  principle  was  applied,  though  the  case  of  Lake  was  not 
cited,  in  Frederick  M.  Phelps  v.  Mexico^  No.  687. 

A  claim  was  presented  for  services  rendered 
Greene's  Case,  and  expenditures  made  in  1853  for  Mexico  un- 
der an  agreement  with  General  Ochoa.  "  Some 
of  these  services  were  of  doubtful  legality,  and  were  certainly 
not  in  accordance  with  the  neutrality  which  should  have  been 
observed  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  with  reference  to  the 
hostilities  which  existed  in  Mexico."  And  as  it  was  avowed 
and  was  **no  doubt  true  that  these  services  were  performed  on 
behalf  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  were  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  Mexican  Government,  the  claimant  must  be  considered  to 
have  been  actually  employed  by  and  in  the  service  of  the  Mexi- 
can Government,  and  pro  tanto  a  Mexican  citizen  during  the 
time  of  his  services." 

Thornton,  umpire,  May  31,  1876.  Alfred  A.  Green  y.  Mexico,  No.  776, 
Am.  docket,  convention  of  July  4,  1868,  6  MS.  Op.  432:  8.  P.,  Thornton, 
umpire,  Sept.  24,  1875,  Lmo  Wallace  v.  Mexico,  No.  425,  Am.  docket,  7  MS. 
Op.  438. 

^'The  claim  arises  out  of  a  contract  made 
storm's  Case,  between  claimant  and  General  Oarbajal,  the 
object  of  which  contract  was  that  the  claim- 
ant should  give  his  services  and  assistance  to  General  Carbajal 
in  his  endeavors  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  his  govern- 
ment, which  were  to  the  effect  that  he  should  procure  emi- 
grants in  the  United  States  to  be  sent  to  Mexico,  raise  money 
and  furnish  munitions  of  war  for  that  republic.  It  appears 
to  the  umpire  tliat  the  contract  in  question  was  merely  between 
General  Carbajal  as  a  private  individual  and  the  claimant; 
for  there  is  no  sufficient  proof  that  the  former  was  empow- 
ered by  his  government  to  employ  anyone  else  to  assist  him 
in  carrying  out  the  instructions  which  he  had  received.  This 
being  the  case,  the  Mexican  Government  can  not  be  held 
responsible  for  any  violation  of  a  contract  entered  into  by 
General  Carbajal  without  its  previous  knowledge  or  consent. 

"But  if  it  be  admitted  that  Carbajal  was  authorized  to 
apx)oint  an  agent  with  the  powers  granteil  to  the  claimant,  and 
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that  the  latter  was  in  fact  an  agent  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, it  is  certain  that  the  contract  was  entered  into  volan- 
tarily  by  the  claimant;  there  was  no  compulsion  whatever — in- 
deed, there  could  have  been  none.  The  claimant  was  entirely 
at  liberty  to  refuse  to  entertain  any  such  proposal.  The  wrong, 
therefore,  of  which  he  complains  does  not  appear  to  the  umpire 
to  be  one  of  those  injuries  which  were  contemplated  by  the 
convention  of  July  4, 1868. 

^^It  must  be  also  observed  that,  supposing  that  the  claimant 
was  actually  the  agent  of  the  Mexican  Government,  it  is  clear 
that  he  was  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  country.  It  is  even 
doubtful  whether  some  of  the  services  which  he  rendered  were 
not  in  contravention  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
part  of  his  contract  with  Garbajal  that  he  should  resign  his 
X)osition  as  brigadier- general  and  chief  of  ordnance  of  the  State 
of  Indiana  and  give  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  interests 
of  Mexico,  placing  himself  for  the  purpose  under  the  orders  of 
the  said  Garbajal  and  the  supreme  government  of  the  Bepublic 
of  Mexico.  As  far,  then,  as  these  services  rendered  to  the 
Mexican  Government  were  concerned,  the  umpire  considers 
that  the  claimant  had  divested  himself  of  his  nationality  as  a 
legitimate  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  has,  therefore,  no 
standing  before  this  commission." 

Thornton,  umpire,  March  8,  1876,  Herman  Sturm  v.  Mexico,  No.  676,  Am. 
docket, -convention  of  July  4,  1868,  MS.  VII.  Op.  385. 

<^The  claims  in  question  arise  out  of  an  an- 

BraoBAa's  GaM.    thority  granted  by  General  Sanchez  Ochoa  to 

the  claimant  to  raise  a  loan  for  Mexico  in  the 

United  States,  to  enlist  men  for  the  service  of  the  army,  and 

to  purchase  arms  and  ammunition.    *    *    * 

"  It  is  doubtful  whether  Ochoa  was  empowered  by  his  gov- 
ernment to  enter  into  such  a  contract  with  a  third  person;  but, 
even  supposing  that  he  possessed  such  power,  •  *  •  the 
loan  which  the  claimant  was  exerting  himself  to  raise  for 
Mexico  was  avowedly  intended  to  be  used  for  carrying  on  a 
war  in  which  she  was  engaged,  and  in  which  the  United  States 
had  declared  themselves  neutral.  The  umpire  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  claimant's  participation  in  the  raising  of  the 
loan  was  a  violation  of  that  neutrality  which  as  a  citizen  of  a 
neutral  power  he  was  bound  to  observe. 

<^But,  even  if  this  be  not  so,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
enlistment,  equipment,  and  transportation  of  troops  to  Mexico 
5627— Vol.  3 40 
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for  service  in  the  Mexican  army  were  violations  not  only  of 
neutrality  bat  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  umpire 
can  not  believe  that  this  international  commission  is  justified 
in  countenancing  a  claim  founded  upon  the  contempt  and  in- 
fraction of  the  laws  of  one  of  the  nations  concerned." 

Thornton,  umpire,  Samuel  Brannan  v.  Mexico,  No.  562,  Am.  docket,  con- 
vention of  July  4,  1868,  MS.  Op.  V.  201,  VII.  590. 

3.  ENaAGiNa  nc  an  Unlawful  Expedition. 

Numerous  claims  were   presented  to   the 
The  Zarman  Expedi-  mixed  commission  under  the  convention  be- 
Uon:  Cases  of  the^tween  the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  July  4, 
'^^^^^!!^^^^^^  growing  out  of  the  seizure  at  La  Paz, 

^mm»  Lower  California,  November  16, 1855,  by  Mexi- 

can authorities,  of  the  Rebecca  Adams  and  the 
Archibald  Oracie^  two  American  vessels,  and  the  improper  de-. 
tention  and  imprisonment  of  their  passengers  and  crews.  The 
essential  facts  in  the  cases  were  as  follows: 

On  March  1, 1854,  the  garrison  of  the  town  of  Ayutla,  State 
of  Guerrero,  Mexico,  having  revolted  against  the  rule  of  Santa 
Anna,  proclaimed  what  was  known  as  the  '<  plan  of  Ayutla," 
and  placed  the  movement  under  the  lead  of  Generals  Nicolas 
Bravo  Juan  Alvarez  and  Tomas  Moreno,  the  latter  being  at 
that  time  governor  of  the  State.  On  the  11th  qf  the  same 
month  the  garrison  of  Acapulco  seconded  the  plan,  under  the 
lead  of  Col.  Ignacio  Gomonfort.  August  8,  1855,  Santa  Anna 
abandoned  the  City  of  Mexico  and  fled  the  country,  and  on  the 
13th  of  the  same  month  the  garrison  of  the  city  proclaimed 
the  plan  of  Ayutla  and  placed  the  government  provisionally 
in  charge  of  Gen.  Martin  Carrera.  On  the  4th  of  the  ensuing 
October  General  Alvarez  was  named  as  provisional  president, 
and  on  the  8th  of  December  Ignacio  Gomonfort  was  named  as 
president  in  his  stead.  Comonfort  held  this  post  until  Decem- 
ber 1, 1857,  when  he  was  installed  as  the  flrst  president  under 
the  constitution  of  February  5,  1857,  which  was  established 
by  the  supporters  of  the  plan  of  Ayutla.  On  the  17th  of  De- 
cember however  Gomonfort  dissolved  the  congress  and  united 
with  the  Ghurch  party,  which  in  turn  deposed  him,  proclaimed 
on  January  21, 1858,  the  plan  of  Tacubaya,  and  on  the  next 
day  placed  Zuloaga  in  the  presidency.  But  already  Benito 
Juarez,  president  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  and  by  vir- 
tue of  that  office  president  of  the  republic  on  tlie  deposition 
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of  Gomonfort,  ou  the  19th  of  Janaary  had  set  ap  his  gov- 
eminent  at  Gnantyaato,  maintaining  the  cause  of  the  plan 
of  Ayutla  and  of  the  constitation  of  1857^  which  finally 
triumphed. 

In  the  spring  of  1855,  while  engaged  in  the  contest  with 
Santa  Anna,  Alvarez  sent  his  nephew,  Parra  y  Alvarez,  to  San 
Francisco,  California,  to  procure  a  loan,  munitions  of  war,  and 
provisions.  Arrived  at  that  place,  he  conferred  with  Roderick 
Matheson,  M.  M.  Noah,  and  A.  de  la  Ohapelle,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  but  sympathizers  with  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment, and  sought  their  assistance.  At  the  same  time  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  John  Napoleon  Zerman,  who  had  been  an 
olBcer  in  the  French  navy.  But,  the  credit  of  the  revolution- 
ary movement  being  insufficient,  Parra  y  Alvarez  failed  in  his 
mission  and  returned  to  his  home.  Subsequently,  a  corre- 
spondence took  place  between  Matheson,  Noah,  and  Ohapelle, 
and  General  Alvarez,  in  which  the  three  first  named  offered 
to  provide  ships  and  fit  out  an  expedition  to  supx)ort  by  force 
the  plan  of  Ayulta.  This  offer  General  Alvarez  by  a  letter  of 
August  4, 1855,  declined,  but  he  authorized  Matheson  to  raise 
a  loan  of  money  on  bonds  of  the  State  of  Guerrero.  Mean- 
while, Zerman  had  entered  into  correspondence  with  General 
Alvarez,  and  had  offered  to  come  with  a  fleet  to  blockade  the 
Mexican  ports  on  the  Pacific  held  by  the  adherents  of  Santa 
Anna.  August  4, 1855,  General  Alvarez  wrote  to  Zerman  de- 
clining this  offer  also.  Zerman,  however,  afterward  produced 
a  pai>er,  dated  August  17, 1855,  and  purporting  to  be  a  letter 
written  by  a  person  signing  himself  Eodrigo  de  la  Torre, 
secretary  to  the  city  corporation  and  marine  department  of 
Texaca,  State  of  Guerrero,  saying  that  Zerman's  plan  to  fur- 
nlsh  a  squadron  met  the  approval  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment and  authorizing  him  tiO  fit  it  out  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  authenticity  of  this  paper  and  the  authority  of  the  alleged 
writer  were  both  impeached. 

But,  before  General  Alvarez's  letters  of  August  4,  1855, 
declining  the  proffered  expeditions,  reached  San  Francisco, 
and  long  before  the  alleged  letter  of  August  17  could  have 
been  received  there,  Matheson  and  certain  other  individuals, 
friends  of  General  Alvarez  and  supporters  of  the  plan  of 
Ayutla,  determined  to  equip  a  vessel  and  enlist  men  and  dis- 
patch an  expedition  to  Mexican  waters.  To  this  end  they 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  Zerman  conferring  upon  him 
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the  command  of  the  expedition,  and  fixing  his  rank  and  pay, 
depending  ax>on  the  approval  of  their  course  by  Alvarez  and 
Gomonfort.  On  September  9,  notwithstanding  that  they  had 
then  received  Alvarez's  declination  of  the  4th  of  Augast,  they 
continued  the  execation  of  their  enterprise  by  purchasing  a 
vessel  from  Samuel  L.  Dennison,  and  proceeded  to  issue  com- 
missions to  Zerman  and  others  as  officers  in  the  Mexican  serv- 
ice. The  vessel  purchased  from  Dennison  was  the  bark  Archi- 
bald Oraciej  for  which  and  for  her  equipment  Matheson,  in 
virtue  of  the  authority  given  him  to  raise  a  loan,  issued  to 
Dennison  seven  $1,000  bonds  of  the  State  of  Guerriero.  Arms 
were  purchased  from  Gamille  Oros,  of  San  Francisco,  for  which 
also  bonds  of  the  State  of  Guerrero  were  given.  An  adver- 
tisement was  published  in  the  newspapers  announcing  the 
departure  of  the  bark  for  Mexican  ports  and  soliciting  passen- 
gers  and  freight.  One  J.  J.  Arrington,  a  merchant  of  San 
Francisco,  shipped  a  lot  of  goods  on  board  for  Acapulco,  and 
himself  took  passage  on  the  bark.  Dennison  and  Oros,  each 
with  his  bonds,  also  embarked  on  her.  There  were  also  other 
persons  who  purchased  tickets  for  Acapulco  in  good  fiuth  as 
passengers. 

The  bark  put  to  sea  October  11, 1855,  having  been  regularly 
oleared  on  the  preceding  day.  On  the  evening  before  sailing 
eighty-five  men  came  on  board  who  had  been  recruited  by  one 
John  McCurdy,  under  an  arrangement  with  Matheson  and  the 
members  of  his  "  committee,"  for  military  service.  When  the 
bark  was  three  days  out  from  port,  the  passengers  and  crew 
were  summoned  on  deck  to  meet  the  <<  admiral,"  Zerman,  and 
his  officers,  all  in  Mexican  uniforms,  and  the  United  States 
flag  was  lowered  and  the  Mexican  hoisted  in  its  place.  The 
people  were  told  by  Dennison  that  the  bark  had  been  sold  to 
the  Mexican  Government,  but  that  this  would  not  affect  the 
interests  and  safety  of  the  passengers. 

On  the  24th  of  October  the  bark  put  into  Gape  St.  Lucas, 
Lower  Galifornia,  for  stores.  Here  she  found  the  United 
States  whaling  vessel  Rebecca  Adams^  Thomas  Andrews  mas- 
ter. Zerman  offered  to  charter  the  vessel  for  the  Mexican 
Government,  to  act  as  a  transport.  The  master,  having  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  validity  of  the  transaction,  accepted  a 
charter-party  at  $4,000  a  month. 

The  two  vessels  sailed  from  St.  Lucas  on  the  31st  of  Octo- 
ber. But,  instead  of  going  to  Acapulco,  as  they  had  intended, 
they  made  for  La  Paz.    For  this  change  of  course  various  rea- 
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sons  were  assigned.  Zerman's  own  excase  was  that  he  had 
heard  that  Blancarte,  the  commander  there,  had  given  his  ad- 
hesion to  the  plan  of  Ayutla  and  was  anxions  to  lead  his  400 
soldiers  against  Blanco,  an  adherent  of  Santa  Anna,  who  still 
held  out  at  Mazatlan,  and  that  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
going  to  La  Paz  and  transx>orting  Blancarte's  troops  to  Mazat- 
lan and  reducing  Blanco  to  submission.  Whether  this  excuse 
was  true  or  false,  it  did  not  succeed.  When  the  vessels  ar- 
rived at  La  Paz,  Blancarte  ordered  them  to  be  seized.  Their 
passengers  and  crews,  besides  being  arrested,  were,  as  it  was 
alleged,  stripped  of  everything  except  such  clothing  as  was 
absolutely  necessaiy  to  cover  them,  and  confined  for  forty  days 
in  a  small  room,  all  the  while  being  subjected  to  cruel  treat- 
ment. On  the  27th  of  December  Blancarte  sent  them  to  Ma- 
zatlan and  San  Bias;  and  it  was  alleged  that  for  this  purpose 
they  were  chained  and  marched,  with  bare  heads  and  feet,  to 
the  ships  from  which  they  had  been  taken ;  that  they  were 
crowded  together  on  board  under  the  most  wretched  condi- 
tions for  twenty-four  days,  and  often  treated  with  great  per- 
sonal indignity;  and  that  from  San  Bias  they  were  marched  on 
foot  through  the  country  to  Tepic,  Guadalajara,  Ouanajnato, 
and  the  City  of  Mexico,  a  distance  of  800  miles. 

When  the  prisoners  reached  the  city  of  Mexico,  some  of 
them  who  could  command  influence  or  credit  obtained  their 
release,  the  rest  were  held  in  custody.  The  government  of 
Gomonfort,  then  in  power,  denied  the  authority  of  Matheson 
and  his  associates  to  fit  out  the  expedition,  and  even  refused 
to  recognize  its  friendly  purpose. 

In  the  mean  time  the  vessels,  with  their  cargoes  and  all  the 
property  of  those  on  board,  had  been  confisc;ated,  sold,  con- 
sumed, or  destroyed,  without  any  judicial  proceedings  or  sen- 
tence whatever. 

After  several  weeks  Mr.  Gadsden,  the  United  States  minis- 
ter, intervened  and  demanded  the  release  of  the  persons  who 
were  held  in  custody,  the  discharge  of  the  vessels,  and  appro- 
priate indemnities  for  the  injuries  and  losses  illegally  inflicted. 
But  it  was  not  till  July  7, 1856,  after  the  prisoners  had  been 
held  for  over  nine  months,  that  a  judicial  investigation  was  set 
on  foot.  Fifteen  days  after  the  trial  began  the  district  judge 
ordered  the  release  of  all  the  prisoners,  and  in  pronouncing 
his  sentence  said: 

^^Gonsidering  that  it  is  not  conformable  to  the  honor  of  the 
Mexican  Kepublic  to  protract  the  imprisonment  of  Zerman, 
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Fleary,  and  Dennison,  who  tendered  their  lives,  families,  and 
resonrces  to  the  service  of  the  triumphant  revolution,  or  of 
those  who  went  on  board  the  ship  as  passengers  in  San  Fran- 
cisco; considering  that,  according  to  law,  whenever  an 
accused  person  is  found  innocent,  all  the  proceedings  against 
him  must  be  suspended,  it  is  decided  to  desist  from  the  prose- 
cution of  this  proceeding,  as  the  charge  of  piracy,  which  gave 
rise  to  it,  has  not  been  proved  against  those  implicated  in  this 
cause." 

This  sentence  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  government,  which 
caused  the  case  to  be  appealed  to  a  superior  tribunal,  and 
removed  the  district  judge,  Villaseiior,  from  ofQce.  The  supe- 
rior court,  after  a  delay  of  six  months,  on  January  3, 1857, 
announced  its  decision  to  the  efifect  tiiat  the  case  had  not 
been  properly  investigated.  From  this  decision  the  prisoners 
took  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  of  Mexico,  which  on  No- 
vember 27, 1867,  two  years  after  their  original  arrest,  declared 
that  they  were  not  guilty  of  the  charge  of  piracy,  on  which 
they  had  been  tried,  but  ordered  them  to  be  remanded  before 
the  inferior  tribunal  to  be  tried  on  new  charges  to  be  formula- 
ted upon  the  fact  that  they  had  used  the  Mexican  flag,  forced 
a  Mexican  ship  to  join  their  expedition,  and  sought  to  have 
their  military  titles  and  rank  recognized  at  La  Paz.  In  less 
than  two  months  after  this  judgment  was  pronounced,  a  new 
revolution  broke  out  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  Some  of  the 
defendants  had,  by  the  advice  of  the  American  minister,  then 
left  the  country.  Zerman  and  others  of  his  associates  took  up 
arms  for  the  plan  of  Ayutla,  and,  after  the  temporary  triumph 
of  Zuloaga,  returned  to  the  United  States. 

On  the  facts  above  narrated,  and  assuming 

^^^^^•^^^  the  genuineness  of  the  letter  of  De  la  Torre  to 

Zerman,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  the  United  States 

commissioner,  arrived  at  the  following  results,  upon  the  claim 

preferred  in  behalf  of  Dennison: 

"1.  That  the  confiscation  of  the  vessel  and  her  property, 
without  the  judgment  of  any  court,  was  illegal,  and  renders 
the  Government  of  Mexico  responsible  to  the  owner  for  the 
value  of  both. 

"2.  That  the  crews  and  passengers  of  the  vessels  came  to 
La  Paz  as  friends  of  the  Mexican  Government,  in  possession  of 
the  supreme  authority  at  the  time,  and  not  as  enemies;  and 
that  they  had  not  violated  any  law  of  Mexico  when  they  were 
assailed,  captured  and  imprisoned,  and  deprived  of  their 
property. 
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^<3.  That  the  imprisonment  was  in  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  Mexico,  which  forbade  their  detention  without 
a  surrender  to  the  judicial  authority  and  without  trial — a 
detention  lasting  over  nine  months  at  the  hands  of  the 
political  power  exclusively. 

^'4.  That  their  compulsory  march  from  San  Bias  to  the  City 
of  Mexico  was  illegal,  merely  an  act  of  violence,  as  they  could 
only  be  tried  in  the  district  where  their  ofifenses  had  been 
committed ;  that  this  march  was  an  act  of  military  lawlessness, 
committed  long  after  the  period  fixed  by  the  Mexican  law 
when  the  prisoners  should  have  been  surrendered  to  the 
judicial  authority  competent  to  try  them. 

<^By  the  prolonged  detention  of  the  prisoners  without  hand- 
ing them  over  to  the  judicial  authority  of  the  district. of 
Lower  California;  by  their  march  from  that  district  to  the- 
City  of  Mexico,  and  their  continued  detention  there  by  the 
political  power  and  by  their  trial  in  the  courts  of  the  district 
of  Mexico,  Oomottfbrt  violated  his  own  *estatuto  organicio'  of 
the  23d  of  May  1856.  The  48th  article  of  this  statute  declares 
that  any  arrest  which  exceeds  the  time  prescribed  by  la^7  is 
arbitrary  and  involves  the  responsibility  of  the  authority  com- 
mitting it,  and  of  the  judicial  authority  which  fails  to  punish 
it.  The  43d  article  requires  the  political  authority  to  place 
the  party  arrested  at  the  disposal  of  the  judge  having  cog- 
nizance of  his  case  within  sixty  hours.  The  judge  in  the  case 
before  us  was  the  judge  of  the  district  of  Lower  California,  and 
not  of  the  district  of  Mexico.  The  judge  himself  can  only 
detain  the  prisoner  live  days  without  having  ascertained  the 
corptis  delictiy  and  satisfied  himself  by  presumptive  proof  of 
guilt.  In  the  case  of  these  prisoners  their  imprisonment  was 
prolonged  and  their  trial  ])ostponed,  in  spite  of  the  interference 
of  the  minister  representingtheir  government,  over  nine  months. 
The  trial  was  brought  on  at  last  in  a  court  a  thousand  miles 
distant  from  the  only  court  that  could  legally  imprison,  try 
and  punish  the  pretended  criminals.    •    •    * 

"  I  find,  moreover,  a  distinct  ground  of  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  government  for  the  cruelties  and  privations  inflicted 
upon  the  prisoners.  Buch  wrongs  would  have  been  unjastifl- 
able  even  after  sentence — they  were  simply  intolerable  before 
the  trial— and  it  ought  to  be  declared  by  all  having  authority 
to  speak  that  such  cruelties  to  prisoners  entail  grave  responsi- 
bilities. I  certainly  approve  the  decision  of  the  late  Anglo- 
American  commissioners  awarding  against  the  United  States 
damages  in  such  cases. 

"In  finding  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  property  on  board 
belonging  to  Dennison,  I  shall  not  be  governed  by  the  price 
which  he  was  to  have  received  in  bonds  of  the  State  of  Guer- 
rero. I  do  not  think  that  Matheson,  Noah,  and  Chapelle  could 
bind  the  Mexican  Government  by  that  contract.  They  did  not 
attempt  to  do  it  absolutely,  but  appealed  to  that  government 
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to  accept  and  ratify.  It  was  not  then  a  bargain  unless  Alvarez 
and  Gomonfort  should  approve  what  their  Mends  had  done  in 
their  names.  Now,  they  had  their  choice  to  accept  the  vessel 
and  supplies  at  $70,000,  payable  in  the  bonds  of  the  State  of 
Guerrero,  or  to  decline  the  offer.  They  weire  bound  in  declining 
to  send  back  unharmed  the  vessels  and  people  sent  them  by 
their  friends ;  they  could  not  reject  the  offer  and  treat  the  i>eople 
as  pirates,  imprison,  and  rob  them.  I  hold  them  responsible  for 
the  vessel  and  property  belonging  to  Dennison  for  what  they 
were  worth  at  La  Paz,  the  place  where  they  were  confiscated  in 
so  rough  a  manner.  Guerrero  bonds  were  taken  at  a  heavy  dis- 
count, and  the  property  cast  into  a  wild  speculation.  It  wasn't 
worth  anything  like  970,000;  that  was  the  prize  which  Denni- 
son was  to  draw,  and  for  which  he  ventured  a  much  smaller 
sum.  I  find  from  the  proof  that  Denver  furnished  Dennison 
$5,000,  and  for  that  sum  he  was  to  have  one-third  of  the  amount 
which  the  latter  was  to  receive  for  the  property.  This  makes 
it  cost  $15,000  at  San  Francisco.  Now  add  $5,000  to  get  it  to 
La  Paz,  and  that  will  be  enough  on  a  guess. 

"Dennison,  however,  was  robbed  of  his  personal  effects, 
was  cruelly  imprisoned  and  treated  and  put  to  great  expense 
for  himself  and  fellow-prisoners  in  and  about  the  trial,  etc.,  at 
the  City  of  Mexico.  Zerman  and  Captain  Andrews  proved  by 
an  afi&davit  given  in  the  Gity  of  Mexico  September  11, 1856,  that 
Dennison  hs^  paid  out  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  long  pros- 
ecution $10,000.  Mr.  Gootey,  the  owner  of  the  Rebecca  Adams, 
who  went  to  Mexico  to  see  after  his  property,  says  he  believes 
Dennison  had  paid  out  that  much.  I  will  allow  it,  as  I  would 
be  very  sorry  not  to  recognize  any  expenditure  made  in  behalf 
of  these  suffering  and  destitute  prisoners,  neglected  by  the 
Gomonfort  government. 

"For  the  imprisonment  and  ill  treatment  received  by  Den- 
nison, I  allow  $3,000.  I  would  make  it  a  great  deal  more  if  I 
did  not  bear  in  mind  the  number  of  persons  entitled  to  indem- 
nity, making  a  severe  burden  for  a  government  to  bear  that  is 
not  very  rich. 

"My  award  then  would  be  and  is  that  the  Government  of 
Mexico  pay  to  that  of  the  United  States  in  the  currency  of  the 
latter  the  sum  of  $30,000,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent 
per  annum  from  the  1st  day  of  July  1856  to  the  close  of  the 
labors  of  this  commission ;  and  the  further  sum  of  $3,100,  cost 
of  printing,  etc.,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  claimant,  Maria  J. 
Dennison,  and  whoever  else  it  may  concern." 

Mr.  Palacio,  the  Mexican  commissioner, 
Opmioao^^  .  treated  the  expedition  as  of  a  piece  with  the 
Walker  and  other  filibustering  expeditions 
organized  in  Galifomia  with  designs  against  Mexican  territory. 
He  said  that  the  government  of  General  Alvarez  repulsed  the 
efforts  of  the  organizers  to  secure  its  approval,  and  when  It 
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started  ont  it  was  known  in  San  Francisco  that  the  revolution 
in  Mexico  had  ceased.  On  the  facts  as  he  understood  them, 
Mr.  Palacio  reached  the  following  conclusions : 

*^1.  That  the  Archibald  Oracle  expedition  was  of  a  character 
essentially  military,  and  that  this  character  was  assumed  by 
all  the  parties  who  sailed  on  board  of  that  vessel. 

'<  2.  That  the  expedition  was  organized  and  undertaken  with- 
out any  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  Government. 

'^3.  That,  considered  as  a  voluntary  and  of&cious  act,  arising 
out  of  sympathy  or  friendship  toward  Mexico,  it  was  culpable 
in  its  nature  and  can  create  no  rights  as  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico. 

<<  4.  That  there  is  still  greater  reason  for  the  foregoing,  from  the 
fact  that  according  to  the  evidence  in  the  case,  the  Archibald 
Oraoie  expedition  was  made  a  disguise  for  underhanded  and 
hostile  purposes  toward  the  republic  to  which  it  was  going. 

^^5.  That  even  supposing  that  the  expedition  was  guileless: 
that  it  was  the  result  of  invitations  made  by  Mexico  and 
organized  in  accordance  with  arrangements  made  with  the 
government  of  that  country,  it  can  never  be  the  subject  of  a 
diplomatic  claim. 

'<6.  That,  even  allowing  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
did  x>ermit  a  diplomatic  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment, this  could  not  be  invoked  until  it  had  been  shown  that 
the  claimants  had  suffered  a  denial  of  justice  by  the  proceed- 
ings which  are  still  pending  in  Mexico. 

<<  7.  That  all  the  foregoing  considerations,  which  are  gener- 
ally applicable  to  the  expedition  and  all  concerned  in  it,  are 
specially  applicable  to  this  claimant,  who  was  distinguishes!  by 
the  prominent  part  he  took  in  the  transaction  and  his  proven 
participation  therein. 

<<  8.  That  such  of  the  contents  of  official  documents  as  favor 
the  claimants  are  derived  from  officers  who  are  interested  with 
or  accomplices  of  the  claimants. 

^^  9.  That  an  impartial  diplomacy,  including  even  that  of  the 
United  States,  as  manifested  by  the  highest  officers  of  this 
government,  has  shown  itself  to  be  averse  to  a  diplomatic  sup- 
port of  these  claims. 

<<  10.  That  the  commission  now  having  them  under  considera- 
tion can  not  make  a  favorable  award  concerning  them  without 
counteracting  the  final  purpose  of  the  treaty  under  which  it  is 
acting,  and  at  the  same  time  casting  a  slur  upon  the  dignity 
of  the  two  contracting  nations  and  that  of  the  commissioners 
representing  them  in  this  arbitration." 

These  conclusions  Mr.  Palacio  supported  by  much  evidence. 
Beginning  with  the  clearing  of  the  vessel,  he  endeavored  to 
show  that  the  purpose  of  the  expedition  was  piratical.  The 
clearance  classed  the  armed  men  as  passengers,  when  in  reality 
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they  were  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  expedition.  Mr.  Pala- 
cio  also  contended  that  the  only  cargo  on  board  consisted  of 
arms  and  ammunition.  The  whole  equipment  was  warlike,  and 
was  undertaken  without  authority  from  anyone  in  Mexico. 
The  letter  of  De  la  Torre  to  Zerman  of  August  17,  1856,  Mr. 
Palacio  declared  to  be  a  forgery. 

Even  on  the  supposition  that  the  expedition  was  friendly  to 
General  Alvarez,  Mr.  Palacio  contended  that  it  was  unlawful 
and  could  not  be  made  the  subject  of  intervention  on  behalf 
of  the  participants  by  the  United  States;  but  it  was  in  reality 
understood  by  everybody,  to  be  a  filibustering  one,  and  the 
Mexican  Oovernment  was  warned  of  it  by  the  minister  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Palacio  contended  that  the  judicial  proceedings  were 
regular. 

To  his  opinion  Mr.  Palacio  appended  the  decision  of  Sir 
Frederick  Bruce  in  the  cases  of  the  Gonstaneia,  Oood  Returfty 
Medeay  and  John  D.  Danels. 
Dedfion  of  Sir  Ed-     The  umpire,  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  made 

ward  Thornton,    the  following  decision : 

"In  the  case  of  Maria  J,  Dennison  v.  Mexico,  No.  213,  it 
appears  that  one  Roderick  Matheson,  of  San  Francisco,  was 
authorized  in  1855  by  General  Alvarez,  not  in  the  character  of 
the  head  of  the  Mexican  Government,  but  as  the  leader  of  a 
revolution  against  that  government,  to  negotiate  a  loan  ifor  the 
purpose  of  contributing  to  the  success  of  that  revolution.  This 
loan  was  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  State  of  Guerrero.  The  um- 
pire does  not  find  that  any  authority  was  given  to  Matheson 
or  to  those  who  assumed  to  act  with  him  as  agents  for  Alvarez 
and  Gomonfort,  to  purchase  a  vessel  for  the  use  of  the  Mexican 
Government,  together  with  the  necessary  supplies,  for  he  does 
not  believe  in  the  authenticity  of  the  letter  of  Rodrigo  de  la 
Torre,  dated  'Texca,  August  17,  1855.'  Such  a  letter  could 
not  have  been  written  by  anyone  whose  native  language  was 
Spanish. 

^<  But  whatever  the  contract  was  which  Samuel  L.  Dennison 
made  with  Matheson,  it  was  entered  into  voluntarily  on  his 
part,  and  it  was  not  therefore  one  the  fulfillment  of  which  by 
the  Mexican  Government  t&atof  the  United  States  was  called 
on  to  enforce. 

<^It  further  appears  to  the  umpire  that  Dennison  was  cogni- 
zant of  and  a  party  to  the  fitting  out  of  the  Archibald  Oracie, 
and  of  the  enlisting  of  men  at  San  Francisco,  for  hostile  pur- 
poses in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of 
international  law. 

"Before  the  Archibald  Grade  arrived  at  La  Paz,  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, the  Mexican  Government  had  been  informed  by  cer- 
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tain  diplomatic  agents  accredited  to  it,  of  whom  the  United 
Stotes  minister  was  one,  that  a  piratical  expedition  had  left 
San  Francisco  nnder  the  command  of  Zerman.  Before  arriv- 
ing at.  La  Paz,  a  Mexican  vessel,  with  which  the  Archibald 
Grade  had  fallen  in,  had  been  compelled  to  deviate  from  its 
coarse  to  accompany  the  expedition.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Mexican  authorities  were  justified  in  seizing  a 
vessel  which  had  without  any  authority  assumed  to  carry  the 
Mexican  flag  and  to  exercise  the  rights  of  a  Mexican  man  of- 
war,  forcing  a  Mexican  vessel  to  deviate  from  its  course.  Nor 
can  the  United  States  Government  call  upon  Mexico  to 
indemnify  Dennison  for  a  vessel  which  with  his  knowledge 
was  fitted  out  in  violation  of  the  United  States  law. 

"The  umpire  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment can  not  be  held  responsible  for  any  pecuniary  losses 
suffered  by  Dennison  in  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  the 
Archibald  Oracie. 

"But  although  Dennison  brought  upon  himself  these  losses 
by  acts  which  were  in  contravention  of  United  States  and 
int^irnational  law,  the  umpire  considers  that  the  United  States 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  one  of  their  citizens,  even  when 
accused  of  crime  against  the  laws  of  Mexico,  should  receive 
proper  treatment  at  the  hands  of  its  authorities.  In  the 
present  instance  there  was  unnecessary  and  illegal  delay  in 
beginning  and  concluding  the  trial  of  Dennison,  and  after  his 
arrest  at  La  Paz  he  was  treated  with  undue  severity  and  even 
cruelty. 

"For  the  lengthened  imprisonment  and  ill  treatment  suf- 
fered by  Dennison  and  the  unnecessary  loss  of  time  to  which 
he  was  forced  to  submit,  the  umpire  considers  that  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000)  in  gold  will  be  a  fair  compensa- 
tion; and  he  therefore  awards  that  this  sum,  without  interest,  in 
gold  coin  of  the  United  States,  be  pjiid  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment for  Maria  J.  Dennison,  as  administratrix  for  the  aforesaid 
Samuel  L.  Dennison." 

Maria  J,  DennisoUf  admx,,  v.  Mexico,  No.  213,  UDited  States  and  Mexican 
Claims  Commission,  convention  of  July  4,  1868. 

A  claim  preferred  by  Zerman  was  dismissed  by  the  commissioners  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  not  at  the  time  of  the  transactions  in  question  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  {John  Napoleon  Zerman  y,  Mexico,  No.  212, 
Am.  docket,  MS.  Op.  III.  114.)  Thirty-nine  other  of  the  Archibald  Grade 
claims  were  dismissed  by  the  umpire  on  the  same  ground. 

One  Dolan  ( Thomas  J.  Dolan  v.  Mexico^  No. 
^^^-.7^^*^*^^'  79,  Am.  docket)  made  a  claim  as  an  innocent 
passenger  on  the  Archibald  Oracle^  alleging 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  participatiug  in  any  hostile  pro- 
ceedings.    Sir  Edward  Thornton  decided : 

'*There  is  evidence  in  support  of  these,  assertions,  though, 
as  it  is  offered  by  others  wlio  were  in  the  same  position  as 
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Dolan,  it  is  not  entitled  to  the  fullest  credit.  Bat  if  Dolan 
was  really  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  vessel,  his  igno- 
rance proved  an  absence  of  pnidence  on  his  part  for  which  he 
could  blame  no  one  but  himself;  for  it  would  have  been  easy 
at  the  time  to  ascertain  by  inquiry  at  San  Francisco  everything 
connected  with  the  expedition.  At  all  events^  it  would  be  most 
unjust  to  make  the  Mexican  Oovernment  responsible  for  the 
deceit  which  was  practiced  on  the  claimant,  although  the  latter 
might  on  that  account  sue  for  compensation  from  the  owner  of 
the  vessel. 

^'The  umpire  is  of  opinion,  as  in  other  cases,  that  the  Mexi- 
can authorities  were  justified  in  arresting  Dolan;  but  he  also 
thinks  that  the  claimant  is  entitled  to  compensation  for  the 
unnecessary  and  illegal  delay  and  harsh  treatment  to  which  he 
was  subjected;  and  as  there  is  no  proof  that  he  had  a  guilty 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  expedition  of  which  he,  per- 
haps innocently,  formed  a  part,  the  umpire  thinks  that  the 
compensation  in  the  case  should  be  higher  than  in  some 
others,  where  it  has  been  proved  tbat  the  daimaut  had  such 
guilty  knowledge  and  actively  contributed  to  the  preparation 
of  the  expedition.  He  therefore  awards  that  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars  ($1,000)  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States, 
without  interest,  be  paid  by  the  Mexican  Government  for  the 
above-mentioned  claim." 

The  decision  in  Dolan's  case  was  followed 
Zaman  Ezpediti<m:  ^y  gip  Edward  Thornton  in  nineteen  other 
poii  ono  ot  M^ji^g^g  Qf  innocent  passengers.  In  another 
such  case  (James  Ballentine  v.  Mexico^  No.  285) 
he  allowed  a  sum  with  interest  for  property  of  which  it  was 
shown  that  the  claimant  was  wrongfully  deprived.  In  yet 
another  case  {John  Craig  v.  Mexico^  No.  257)  an  award  of 
$2,000  was  made  for  exceptionally  cruel  treatment,  the  claim- 
ant, when  found  in  Mexico  by  messengers  dispatched  by  his 
father,  being  so  reduced  that  he  had  to  be  carried.^    But,  in 

'  Several  of  the  passengers'  claims  were  dismissed  for  want  of  evidence 
of  citizenship.    lu  one  of  these  cases,  Sir  Edward  Thornton  said : 

"In  the  case  of  J.  JIf.  Spencer  v.  Mexico,  No.  231,  the  umpire  does  not 
consider  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  claimant  was  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  If  it  be  really  trne  that  he  was  so,  that  he  was  one  of 
the  unfortunate  passengers  in  the  Archibald  Grade,  and  that  besides  the 
cruel  treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected,  he  lost  a  considerable  amount 
of  property,  the  case  is  a  hard  one  upon  those  who  took  care  of  him  during 
his  failing  health  for  several  years. 

**  But  all  the  evidence  otTered  is  either  his  own  declarations  or  those  of 
persons  immediately  interested  in  the  claim. 

''The  umpire  can  not  recognize  the  sufficiency  of  such  evidence,  and  is 
therefore  compelled  to  award  that  the  claim  be  disallowed." 
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the  cases  iu  wbich  it  appeared  that  a  passenger  or  member  of 
the  crew  of  the  Arch^ald  Oracie  had  knoj^ledge  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  voyage,  Sir  Edward  Thornton  held  that  justice 
called  for  'Hhe  lowest  possible  amounts"  of  damages.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  John  MoGurdy  v.  MexioOy  No.  214,  he  said : 

^^  The  Government  of  the  United  States  can  not  ei^nitably 
ask  of  the  Mexican  Oovernment  compensation  for  the  losses, 
pecuniary  or  of  time,  suffered  by  the  claimant;  for  the  enter- 
prise, whilst  it  was  illegal,  was  evidently  of  a  speculative  char- 
acter^ and  those  losses  were  due  to  the  claimant's  having 
knowingly  taken  part  in  it. 

**  In  the  case,  however,  of  Mr.  McOurdy,  as  in  the  cases 
of  the  other  prisoners,  there  was  unnecessary  and  illegal  delay 
in  proceeding  with  his  trial,  and  he  was  exx)osed  to  unduly 
harsh  treatment,  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  compensation ;  but, 
considering  the  culpable  conduct  of  the  claimant,  the  umpire 
is  of  the  opinion  that  justice  only  calls  for  the  lowest  possible 
amount,  and  he  therefore  awards  that  the  sum  of  $500  in  gold 
coin  of  the  United  States,  without  interest,  be  paid  in  satisfac- 
tion for  this  claim."  ^ 

The  case  of  the  Rebecca  Adams  presented 
Di«p«dtioiioftheCMe different  features  from  that  of  the  Archibald 
of  the   "Bebeooa  q^^^^^     jj^  ^Jj^  ^^^q  ^f  ^j^^  master  of  the 


former  vessel  {Thomas  8.  Andrews  v.  Mexico^ 
No.  216),  Sir  Edward  Thornton  rendered  the  following  decision : 

"Captain  Andrews  had  previously  chartered  the  vessel  to 
Zerman  at  San  Lucas,  and  in  doing  so,  and  then  losing  sight 
of  the  objects  of  the  voyage  and  the  intentions  of  the  owner 
of  the  vessel,  the  umpire  considers  that  Captain  Andrews  com- 
mitted a  grave  indiscretion.  But  he  also  believes  that  Captain 
Andrews  was  thoroughly  deceived  as  to  the  position  of  Zerman 
and  was  convinced  that,  he  really  was  an  admiral  in  the  Mexi- 
can service,  and  that  the  Archibald  Grade  was  a  Mexican  ves- 
sel of  war;  and  that  he  did  not  suppose  that  Zerman  had  any 
hostile  intentions.  But  as  the  Rebecca  Adams  accompanied 
the  Archibald  Ora/ne  and  had  on  board,  besides  arms  and 
ammunition,  some  of  the  men  who  were  transferred  from  the 
latter  vessel,  there  was  prima  facie  evidence  that  she  formed 
part  of  the  expedition,  and  the  Mexican  authorities  were  there- 
fore justified  in  seizing  and  detaining  her,  together  with  the 
captain  and  crew. 

"But  these  authorities  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  umpire, 
have  investigated  the  circumstances  of  the  case  without  delay; 
and  have  released  the  vessel,  captain,  and  crew,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  term  of  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  seizure 


^  This  award  was  followed  by  the  umpire  in  the  cases  of  Joseph  Bogy, 
No.  228;  A.  Brown  Chapman,  No.  234,  and  Rohert  G.  Baldwin,  No.  258. 
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of  the  vessel  would  have  been  sufficient.  The  seizure  of 
Captain  Andrews's  private  property,  the  ill  treatment  which  he 
and  his  crew  were  subsequently  forced  to  suffer,  and  the  unnec- 
essary and  illegal  delay  which  occurred  in  the  decision  of 
their  case,  were  entirely  unjustifiable.  The  umpire  is  there 
fore  of  opinion  that  the  claimant  is  entitled  to  the  value  of  his 
private  property  which  was  seized,  to  the  expenses  incurred 
by  him  owing  to  the  unnecessary  delays  which  took  place,  and 
to  compensation  for  his  loss  of  time,  and  the  ill  treatmeut 
which  he  suffered. 

^^The  umpire  therefore  awards  $1,500  in  gold  coin  of  the 
United  States  for  the  value  of  the  claimant's  private  property, 
and  $3,000  in  the  same  coin  for  his  expenses,  with  interest  u)x>n 
these  two  items  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  from  the 
17th  of  February  1856  to  the  dat«  of  the  final  award;  and 
further,  the  sum  of  $2,000  in  the  same  coin  without  interest  for 
the  ill  treatment  suffered  and  the  loss  of  time.  The  umpire 
would  have  adjudged  a  higher  compensation  on  this  last 
account  but  for  the  want  of  judgment  and  indiscretion  shown 
by  ('aptaiu  Andrews  in  chartering  his  vessel  to  Zerman,  which 
action  of  his  was  participated  in  and  supported,  as  it  appears, 
by  the  whole  of  the  crew  of  the  Rebecca  Adams,  and  of  which 
the  occurrences,  of  which  he  and  they  complained,  were  the 
consequence.'' 

In  the  case  of  Patrick  H.  Cootey, owner  of  the;  Rebecca  Adams 
{Patrick  H.  Cootey  v.  MexicQy  No.  215),  Sir  Edward  Thornton 
held  that  as  Cootey  had  no  knowledge  of  the  chartering  of  the 
vessel  to  Zerman,  and  ought  not  to  be  made  to  suffer  for  the 
error  of  the  captain,  and  as  the  Mexican  authorities  <^  ought 
immediately  to  have  ascertained  the  facts  by  judicial  means, 
and  to  have  released  the  vessel  as  soon  as  possible,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  owner  not  being  necessary  for  that  purpose,''  the 
Government  of  Mexico  '^should  pay  the  value  of  the  vessel, 
with  interest  thereon."  On  this  score  he  awarded  $50,000  in 
gold,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent,  to  commence  at  the  end  of 
three  months  after  the  seizure,  three  months  having  been,  in 
his  opinion,  <<  ample  for  the  investigation  of  the  facts."  He 
also  awarded  to  Cootey,  for  << expenses  incurred  by  him  in 
proceeding  to  Mexico,  a  step  to  which  he  was  forced  by  the 
unnecessary  delays  of  the  Mexican  authorities,"  the  sum  of 
$4,000  in  gold  coin,-  with  interest  at  6  per  cent  from  January 
1, 1867. 

To  the  first  officer  of  the  Rebecca  Adams,  Sir  Edward  Thorn- 
ton, referring  to  his  remarks  in  the  case  of  Andrews,  the 
master,  awarded  $100  for  loss  of  personal  property;  $315  for 
a  twentieth  part  of  the  oil  on  board,  but  nothing  for  his  share 
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of  the  prospective  catch;  $1,000  for  expenses,  and  $2,000  "for 
the  illegal  detention  and  cruel  treatment  to  which  he  was  sab- 
jected."  The  whole  amoant  of  the  award  was  $1,415,  United 
States  gold,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent  from  Febraary  17, 1856, 
and  $2,000  in  the  same  coin  without  interest.  {Bmjamin 
Ripley  v.  MexicOy  No.  217.)  In  the  case  of  the  second  mate,  an 
award  was  made  of  $170.37,  representing  a  thirty-seventh  part 
of  the  oil  on  board,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent  from  February 
17, 1856,  and  $2,000  in  the  same  coin  without  interest.  {Her- 
man F.  Wulffy.  Mexico  J  No.  232.) 

In  the  case  of  Francis  MoCready  v.  Mexico^  No.  218,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Thornton  considered  and  determined  the  award  to  be 
made  in  favor  of  an  ordinary  seaman  on  the  Rebecca  Adams, 
He  found  that  McGready  was  <<equit>ably  entitled  to  the  one 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  share  of  the  oil  on  board  the  Rebecca 
Adamsy  and  to  compensation  on  account  of  the  cruel  treat- 
ment and  illegal  delay  to  which  he  was  subjected."  He  there- 
fore awarded  him  on  these  grounds,  respectively,  $42  in  United 
States  gold  coin,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent  from  February  17, 
1856,  and  $2,000  in  the  same  coin  without  interest 

The  same  award  was  made  in  fifteen  similar  cases. 

Finally,  Sir  Edward  Thornton  considered 

Zerman  Bxpoditiim:  ^^^(j^  decided  the  case  of  Camille  Qros  v.  Mexico, 

daim  for  Arms  ^^  3^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  individual  who  furnished 

tlie  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  expedition 

put  forward  a  claim.    Sir  Edward  Thornton  said : 

'^The  umpire  is  of  opinion  that  the  expedition  prepared  under 
the  auspices  of  Zerman  was  a  violation  of  the  law  of  the  United 
States  and  of  international  law.  It  is  clear  that  the  claimant 
in  this  case  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  that  expedition,  and  assisted  in  its  equipment.  The  author- 
ity to  negotiate  a  loan  at  San  Francisco  was  given  to  Mathe- 
son  by  General  Alvarez  when  he  was  not  at  the  head  of  the 
Mexican  Government,  but  was  merely  a  leader  of  a  revolution 
against  that  government.  The  claimant  entered  of  his  own 
free  will  into  the  arrangement  for  supplying  arms,  munitions 
of  war,  and  provisions,  and  received  bonds  in  return  guaranteed 
by  the  State  of  Guerrero. 

^^  Under  these  circumstances  the  umpire  is  of  opinion  that  the 
losses  suffered  by  Camille  Oros  and  for  which  he  claims  com- 
pensation were  due  to  his  own  acts,  committed  in  violation  of 
the  law  of  the  United  States  and  of  international  law,  and 
he  thinks  that  the  United  States  ought  not  to  support  such  a* 
daim,  and  would  not  be  justified  in  doing  so. 
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<<  Considering  the  manner  of  the  claimant's  arrival  at  LaPaz, 
there  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  Mexican  authorities  were  justi- 
fied in  ordering  his  arrest,  as  much  as  that  of  all  those  who 
were  on  board  the  Archie  Oracie.  The  only  point  on  which  he 
would  be  entitled  to  compensation  is  the  unnecessary  and  ille- 
gal' length  of  the  detention  to  which  he  was  subject/ed  and  the 
cruel  treatment  which  he  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Mexican 
authorities;  but,  considering  the  illegal  acts  previously  com- 
mitted by  him,  the  umpire  thinks  that  such  compensation 
should  not  be  a  high  one. 

"Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  umpire  with  regard  to  the  rights 
of  the  claimant  in  this  case  if  he  had  proved  that  he  was  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  at  which  the  acts  were 
committed  on  account  of  which  he  claims  compensation.  But 
it  appears  to  the  umpire  that  he  was  not  a  citizen  of  the 
TJnited  States  at  the  time.  He  had  declared  his  intention  of 
becoming  so,  and  no  more;  but  had  not  actually  become  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States.  The  umpire  is  therefore  of  opinion 
that  Gamille  Gros  is  not  one  of  the  persons  whose  claim  is 
entitled  to  consideration  under  the  provisions  of  the  convention 
of  July  4,  1868,  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and 
consequently  awards  that  the  claim  be  dismissed." 

The  claimants  in  this  case  were  0.  H.  Camp- 
"Maryio^^^  bell,  the  owner,  and  A.  A.  Arango,  the  char- 
terer and  owner  of  the  cargo,  of  the  American 
brig  Mary  Lowell^  which  was  captured  on  March  16, 1869,  oflf 
Bagged  Island,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  by  the  Spanish  man-of- 
war  A  we^aZM;2ra.  The  brig  was  cleared  from  New  York  for  Vera 
Cruz,  in  Mexico,  with  a  cargo  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war. 
Subsequently  she  put  in  at  Bagged  Island,  where  she  was 
reported  to  be  in  distress.  Here  she  was  watched  by  the 
Andaltiza,  in  consequence  of  information  that  her  cargo  was 
intended  for  the  insurgents  in  Cuba.  On  the  day  of  the  cap- 
ture she  left  what  was  known  as  the  ^^  man-of-war  anchor- 
age," where  she  had  been  lying,  for  the  purpose,  as  was  alleged, 
of  entering  a  neighboring  harbor  of  greater  security,  when,  as 
she  was  about  to  double  the  southeast  point  of  Little  Bagged 
Island,  she  was  seized  by  a  crew  from  the  Andabiza.  She  was 
immediately  taken  to  Havana,  where,  together  with  her  cargo, 
she  was  condemned  as  lawful  prize.  Campbell  claimed  $21,000 
for  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  for  the  damages  resulting  from 
the  loss  of  the  money  to  become  due  under  the  charter-party, 
together  with  interest  from  the  date  of  the  capture.  Arango 
claimed  $39,719.47  in  gold  coin  for  the  value  of  the  cargo,  with 
interest  from  the  same  date. 
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When  the  capture  of  the  brig  was  first  made  known  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  it  was  stated  that  she  was 
seized  near  the  coast,  within  British  jurisdictional  waters,  and 
while  in  charge  of  a  colonial  custom-house  officer.  Acting  on 
this  information,  Mr.  Fish,  then  Secretary  of  State,  instructed 
the  minister  of  the  United  States  in  London  that  it  was  pre- 
sumed that  Her  Majesty's  government  would  not  hesitate  '^  to 
hold  the  Spanish  authorities  accountable  for  the  proceedings," 
and  that  the  United  States  would  <^  look  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment for  indemnification  for  the  losses  and  injuries  which 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  owners  of  the  Mary  Lowell  and 
her  cargo,"  might  <<  sustain,  in  consequence  of  her  illegal 
seizure."'  To  this  instruction,  when  communicated  to  the 
British  Government,  Lord  Clarendon,  then  foreign  secretary, 
replied  that  as  regarded  the  statement  that  the  brig,  at  the 
time  of  her  capture,  was  in  charge  of  a  British  custom-house 
officer,  it  appeared  that  the  person  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  vessel  '<  had,  for  the  time,  ceased  to  have  any  connec- 
tion with  Her  Majesty's  customs,  and  was  in  fact  acting 
master  of  her;"  and  that,  as  regarded  the  place  of  capture. 
Her  Majesty's  government  considered  that  "  the  claim  of  ter- 
ritory must  be  made  out  by  clear  and  unimpeached  evidence, 
and  that  therefore  if  any  doubt  should  exist  upon  the  sub- 
ject it  would  not  be  proper  for  them,  on  the  strength  of  that 
doubt,  to  insist  upon  the  Mary  Lowell  being  released."  Some 
of  the  evidence,  he  said,  tended  '^  to  prove  that  the  capture 
took  place  clearly  within  British  waters,"  while  oth^r  parts  of 
it  supported  the  conclusion  that  the  capture  ^^  did  not  so  take 
place."  Her  Majesty's  government  were  unable  to  say  that 
the  capture  was  ^<  satisfactorily  made  out  to  have  taken  place 
within  the  British  territory,  so  as  to  entitle  Great  Britain  to 
claim  the  restoration  of  the  vessel."^  The  officers  of  the  Anda- 
Itiza  alleged  that  the  capture  was  made  six  miles  or  upwards 
from  the  shore. 

When  the  case  came  before  the  commission 

daimanti'  Canton-   .^  -.•■•<i.i/»a^i        i. 

it  was  contended  m  behalf  of  the  claimants: 


(1)  That  the  seizure  of  the  vessel  and  cargo 
was  unlawful  because  made  within  neutral  jurisdiction.  (2) 
That,  even  if  the  seizure  was  made  on  the  high  seas,  it  was 
unlawful,  because  Spain  had  conceded  that  there  was  no  con- 

1 S.  Ex.  Doc.  106,  41  Cong.  2  seas.  p.  31. 
«Id.,p.43. 
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flict  at  the  time  amounting  to  a  war  in  the  international  sense, 
snch  as  gave  the  parties  a  right  to  exercise  belligerent  powers 
on  the  high  seas.  (3)  That,  even  if  the  cargo  consisted  at  the 
time  of  capture  of  articles  which,  in  time  of  war,  would  be 
contraband,  yet  at  the  time  of  the  capture  the  vessel  was  not 
prosecuting  her  voyage,  nor  was  the  cargo  taken  in  delicto^  nor 
was  there  any  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  owner  either  of  the 
vessel  or  of  the  cargo  to  violate  any  blockade  established  by 
Spain  in  Cuba,  since  no  such  blockade  hietd  been  proclaimed  or 
established.  (4)  That,  in  view  of  these  facts  and  principles, 
the  court  at  Havana  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  vessel  and 
cargo  as  prize  of  war,  and  that  its  decree  of  condemnation 
was  null  and  void. 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Spain  it 
Spanidi  Ckmtentioii:  was  contended :  (1)  That  the  only  question  be- 
bSa  BwuT^  ^*  tween  Spain  and  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Cuba  was  whether 
the  insurrection  was  of  any  such  magnitude  as  to  justify  the 
United  States  in  recognizing  the  insurgents  as  belligerents; 
that,  as  was  contended  by  the  United  States  during  the  civil 
war,  a  condition  of  things  might  exist  that  would  justify  the 
government  in  exercising  belligerent  rights  against  revolted 
subjects,  and  yet  would  not  warrant  their ,  recognition  as 
belligerents  by  foreign  nations.  (2)  That,  even  if  there  was 
no  such  war  as  gave  technical  jurisdiction  to  a  prize  court, 
there  was  a  right  of  self  defense  in  nations  as  well  as  in  indi- 
viduals— a  right  which  was  recognized  in  the  case  of  the 
steamer  Caroline  and  in  the  case  of  the  Lopez  expedition  in 
1851;  and  that  if  the  capture  was  made  on  the  high  seas  it 
was  lawful,  because  the  voyage  was  undertaken  for  an  unlaw- 
ful purpose — viz,  to  aid  the  insurgents  in  Cuba.  The  argument 
for  Spain  rested  chiefly  on  this  second  ground,  of  self-defense. 

The  arbitrators  having  differed  in  opinion, 
DedBioiii  of  Baron  ^^^  umpire.  Baron  Blanc,  on  June  9, 1879,  pro- 


nounced the  following  decision: 

<^  In  the  cases  of  the  American  citizens  Charles  H.  Campbell 
and  Augustin  A.  Araugo  against  Spain,  I  may,  as  is  claimed 
in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  assume  for  the  purposes  of  the 
controversy  submitted  to  me  that  the  capture  of  the  brig  Mary 
Lowell  and  cargo  by  Spanish  force  on  the  high  seas  was  unau- 
thorized by  international  law.  Yet,  as  the  cargo,  consisting 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  military  supplies,  was  admit- 
tedly intended  by  its  owner,  Augut^tin  A.  Arango,  for  the  bene- 
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fit  of  the  insorgeiits  against  tbe  Spunish  Goyemment,  and  as 
tbe  brig  was  allowed  by  Charles  H.  Campbell,  either  willfally 
or  negligently,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  parties  actively  inter- 
ested in  promoting  the  insurrection,  the  claimants  forfeited 
their  right  to  the  protection  of  the  American  flag,  and  are 
estopped  from  asserting  any  of  the  privileges  of  lawful  inter- 
course in  times  of  peace  and  any  title  to  iiidividual  benefit  of 
indemnity  as  against  the  acts  of  the  Spanish  authorities  done 
in  self  defense. 
^^  The  claims  are  therefore  dismissed." 

After  this  decision  was  pronounced  a  motion  was  made  to 
the  umpire  by  the  advocate  tor  the  United  States  for  a  rehear- 
ing, on  the  ground  that  the  decision  as  to  the  right  of  self- 
defense  was  erroneous  and  destructive  of  the  freedom  of  the 
seas;  that  the  right  of  self-defense  claimed  by  Spain  could  not 
extend  beyond  her  own  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  umpire  had 
erred  in  holding  that  the  brig  '^  was  allowed  by  Charles  H. 
Campbell,  either  willfully  or  negligently,  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  parties  actively  interested  in  promoting  the  insurrection." 
In  denying  this  motion  the  umpire  elaborated  his  decision  as 
follows: 

"The  cases  of  0.  H.  Campbell  v.  Spain  and  A,  A.  Arango  v. 
Spain  again  come  before  the  American  and  Spanish  Commis- 
sion on  a  motion  for  a  rehearing.  Besides  the  fact  that  the 
motion  is  not  presented  to  the  umpire  through  the  authorized 
channels,  he  considers  it  a  matter  of  very  serious  doubt  whether 
he  possesses  the  power  to  reopen  a  case  after  his  decision  is 
made  and  filed.  While  there  is  great  plausibility  in  the  theory 
that  with  the  filing  of  his  decision  his  function  ends,  it  certainly 
can  not  be  disputed  that  the  power,  even  if  the  umpire  pos- 
sesses it,  should  be  exercised  with  caution,  and  only  when 
evidence  and  reasons  are  offered  by  the  moving  party  which 
were  not  before  the  umpire  when  he  rendered  his  decision .  The 
umpire  has  very  carefully  looked  for,  and  failed  to  find,  such 
evidence  and  reasons  in  the  brief  for  a  rehearing  filed  in  the 
acts  of  the  commission.  It  may  be  due  to  tbe  parties,  how- 
ever, that  he  should  now  state  his  views  upon  the  whole  case 
more  fully  than  he  has  heretofore  done,  in  order  that  no  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  real  character  of  his  decision  may 
exist. 

"As  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  established  that  the  arms  and 
ammunition  shipped  on  the  Mary  Lowell  were  admittedly  in- 
tended for  delivery,  even  by  illegal  means,  to  the  Cuban  insur- 
gents. It  has  been  established  in  regard  to  the  Mary  Loicell 
that,  even  it  be  doubtful  on  the  proofs  that  her  ostensible  des- 
tination for  Vera  Cruz  had  been  simulated  from  tbe  departure 
from  New  York,  she  was  abandoned  at  the  Bahamas  by  her 
captain  and  crew,  they  alleging  unwillingness  to  participate 
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in  a  descent  upon  the  Cuban  coast;  that  she  was  ther6ax)on 
left  by  her  proprietor  under  the  command  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  body  of  men,  organized  as  a  military  company,  which 
had  come  from  Jacksonville  with  G.  H.  Campbell  on  another 
ship  belonging  to  O.  H.  Campbell  himself;  that  the  allegation 
that  the  Mary  Lotoell  was  afterward  placed  in  the  custody  of 
a  British  official  is  inconsistent  with  the  'positive  declarations 
of  the  British  Government;  that  the  aforesaid  company  was 
manifestly  engaged  in  the  initiation,  at  least,  of  an  attempt  to 
make  a  descent  upon  the  Cuban  coast  in  aid  of  the  insurrection; 
and  that  before  the  capture  of  the  Mary  Lowell  by  the  Spanish 
forces  the  vessel  and  cargo  had  passed  into  the  possession  and 
under  the  control  of  the  insurgents,  whatever  may  be  the 
weight  properly  attributable  to  the  assertion  that  the  claim- 
ants had  lost  and  the  insurgents  had  acquired  ownership  of 
the  property. 

<^  As  matter  of  law,  the  umpire  is  of  opinion  that  prior  to  the 
capture  of  the  Mary  Lowell,  and  independently  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  capture  itself,  the  vessel  and  cargo  were  being 
used  by  the  act  or  through  the  negligence  of  their  respective 
owners  in  an  unlawful  enterprise  and  placed  outside  the  con- 
ditions of  lawful  intercourse  in  time  of  peace;  that  this  ille- 
gality was  of  such  a  character  as  to  carry  with  it  forfeiture  of  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  flag  and  as  to  subject  the  prop- 
erty to  such  eventual  action  as  might  be  deemed  proper  by  the 
United  States  and  by  Spain  according  to  the  mutual  rights 
and  duties  of  the  two  governments;  that  such  abnormal  situ- 
ation of  the  owners  of  the  ship  and  cargo  toward  Spain,  and 
indeed  toward  the  United  States  themselves,  could  not  be 
covered  by  the  alleged  infraction  of  international  law  involved 
in  the  subsequent  capture  of  the  Mary  Lotvell  and  cargo  by  tbe 
Spanish  forces;  and  that  on  those  principles  of  equity  which 
the  umpire  does  not  feel  at  liberty  to  disregard  he  is  bound  to 
decide  that  the  owners  of  the  ship  and  cargo  are,  as  such, 
estopped  in  their  present  claim  to  indemnity  for  the  conse- 
quences of  their  unlawful  venture.  It  is,  then,  irrelevant  under 
the  circumstances  of  this  case  to  state  how  far,  if  at  all,  the 
acts  of  the  Spanish  forces,  done  in  self-defense,  were  unau- 
thorized by  international  law  and  such  as  to  create  a  claim  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  against  Spain  in  behalf  of  the 
offended  sovereignty  of  their  flag.  It  is  accordingly  unneces- 
sary for  the  determination  of  the  personal  rights  of  the  claim- 
ants before  this  commission  to  ascertain  the  facts  on  which  the 
regularity  of  the  capture,  as  to  the  rights  of  the  United  States, 
depends,  namely :  Has  the  Mary  Lowell  set  herself  right  as  to 
the  allegation  of  Spain  that  she  was,  at  the  moment  of  the 
capture,  without  a  captain  and  without  the  necessary  papers 
ta  justify  her  flag;  that  she  was  pursuing  an  unjustified 
course,  etc.! 

^^The  umpire  must  be  understood  as  applying  the  rule  of  es- 
toppel only  against  the  private  claims  of  C.  U.  Campbell  and 
A.  A.  Arango,  as  claimants  of  an  indemnity  for  their  own  indi- 
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yidnsa  account,  in  which  private  claims  the  question,  Was  the 
capture  of  the  Mary  Lowell  and  cargo  unlawful  f  is  sabdrdinate 
to  the  other  question,  viz,  Were  the  Mary  Lowell  and  cargo  en- 
gaged in  a  lawful  enterprise  f  The  umpire  can  not  be  legiti- 
mately called  upon  to  treat  this  as  a  case  of  the  United  States 
against  Spain  having  for  its  direct  object  a  suitable  reparation 
for  the  offended  dignity  of  their  flag.  In  such  a  case  the  regu- 
larity of  the  capture  would  constitute  the  principal  question 
to  be  considered,  the  personal  situation  of  the  owners  of  the 
property  becoming  subordinate;  but  no  case  of  the  United 
States  V.  Spain  has  been  or  could,  in  the  opinion  of  the  umpire, 
properly  be  presented  to  this  tribunal. 

"The  umpire  therefore  finds  nothing  to  justify  a  reversal  of 
his  decision.  While  leaving  entirely  untouched  the  capture  of 
the  Mary  Lowell  in  its  relations  to  international  law  and  in  its 
consequences  upon  such  rights  as  the  United  States  and  Spain 
may  respectively  possess  in  the  premises,  he  must  adhere  to 
the  dismissal  of  these  claims,  (7.  H.  Campbell  and  A.  A.  Arango 
V.  Spain,  and  deny  the  applications  for  a  rehearing." 

Baron  Blanc^  umpire;  case  of  C,  H,  Camphell,  No.  94,  and  A,  A,  Arango, 
No.  95,  Span.  Com.  (1871),  December  9,  1879. 

An  indemnity  was  demanded  from  Spain 
**^B  eakman  ^^  *^®  repesentatives  of  two  persons,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  who  were  summarily 
examined  and  executed  in  Cuba  by  military  authority  as 
"  pirates,'^  on  proof  "  of  being  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
and  of  having  landed  outside  of  a  port  in  order  to  make  war 
against  Spain.''  They  were  taken  prisoners,  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  after  a  conflict  between  the  party  of  which  they 
were  members  and  the  Spanish  troops.  Counsel  for  the  claim- 
ants contended  that  the  deceased  did  not  voluntarily  partici- 
pate in  the  hostile  expedition,  but  were  forced  into  it,  under 
threats  of  death,  after  the  vessel  (a  schooner  called  the  Orape- 
shot)  on  which  it  was  said  that  they  innocently  embarked  as 
passengers,  had  left  the  United  States. 

Counsel  for  the  claimants,  in  their  opening  argument,  also 
took  the  following  position: 

"As  in  the  one  case  [the  Yirginius],  so  in  the  other,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  victims  does  not  enter 
into  the  international  discussion.  *  *  *  In  all  Christian 
and  civilized  states  a  public  trial  in  which  the  evidence  is  pro- 
duced against  and  in  favor  of  the  supposed  criminal,  in  which 
he  is  allowed  the  assistance  of  such  solicitors,  advocates,  and 
agents  as  he  may  deem  proper  to  employ,  precedes  the  judg- 
ment and  execution.  Such  a  trial — a  trial  <by  order  and 
authority  of  law  only,  and  according  to  the  regular  course  of 
proceedings  in  such  cases' — a  trial  in  the  presence  of  the 
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proper  counsel  of  the  accused,  a  trial  when  no  evidence  shall 
be  exhibited  save  that  at  the  taking  of  which  such  counsel  may 
have,  or  may  have  had,  the  right  to  be  present,  is  expressly 
guaranteed  by  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  1795,  to 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States  charged  with  an  offense 
cognizable  by  a  Spanish  tribunal." 

In  reply,  the  advocate  for  Spain  referred  to  the  proclamation 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  August  11, 1849  (9 
Stats,  at  L.  1003),  in  relation  to  an  apprehended  expedition 
from  the  United  States  to  invade  Cuba,  in  which  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  should  connect  themselves  with  that 
enterprise  were  warned  that  they  would  "forfeit  their  claim  to 
the  protection  of  their  country,''  and  must  not  expect  the  "  in- 
terference" of  their  government  "in  any  form  in  their  behalf,'' 
"no  matter  to  what  extremity"  they  might  "be  reduced  in 
consequence  of  their  conduct;"  and  to  the  declaration  of  Mr. 
Webster,  in  regard  to  the  participants  in  the  ensuing  Lopez 
expedition,  that  they  had  "no  legal  claim"  to  the  protection 
of  the  United  States  (6  Webster's  Works,  513, 516).  Persons, 
said  the  advocate  for  Spain,  who  entered  Cuba  with  arms  in 
their  hands  were  subject  to  military  law  and  under  military 
jurisdiction,  and  the  treaty  of  1795  had  no  application  to  them. 
He  also  referred  to  the  case  of  Capt.  Nathan  Hale,  executed 
as  a  spy  in  1776  on  orders  given  personally  by  Loird  Howe, 
without  any  other  proceeding  than  his  own  oral  examination 
of  the  prisoner,  and  to  a  case  in  which  Gen.  £.  F.  Butler 
ordered  the  execution  of  a  man  who,  it  was  alleged,  had  torn 
down  the  American  flag. 

Counsel  for  the  claimant,  in  their  closing  argument,  contended 
that  if  the  deceased  were  prisoners  of  war,  in  military  custody 
of  the  Spanish  Government,  that  government  was  bound, 
under  the  law  of  nations,  to  treat  them  according  to  the  usages 
which  had  obtained  currency  among  civilized  states,  and  which 
had  for  their  object  the  mitigation  of  the  miseries  of  war.^  It 
was  not  pretended,  said  counsel,  that  the  deceased  had  for- 
feited their  lives  as  spies  by  reason  of  any  crime  against  the 
laws  of  war;  and  even  if  they  were  engaged  in  an  expedition 
hostile  to  Spain,  that  government  could  not  justify  the  execu- 
tion of  them  as  prisoners  of  war.  If  they  were  not  prisoners 
of  war  they  were  entitled  to  the  guaranties  to  the  treaty  of 
1795. 


1  Mr.  Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Thompson,  mmister  to  Mexico, 
April  15,  1842,  case  of  the  Santa  ¥6  Expedition,  6  Webster's  Works,  427, 
437 ;  Lieber's  ''Instructions  for  the  government  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
Statee  in  the  field,''  Scott's  Digest  of  Military  Law,  1873,  p.  441,  et  teq. 
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The  advocate  for  Spain  answered  that  considerations  of  hn- 
manity  did  not  toach  the  case;  but  if  they  did^  it  might  be 
said  that  the  responsibility  for  the  horrors  of  the  war  then 
desolating  Cuba  rested  upon  the  adventurers  who  for  so  many 
years  had  used  the  territory  of  the  United  States  as  a  base  of 
operations  against  that  island.  The  real  question  was  whether 
men  taken  in  arms  could  claim  to  be  treated,  not  as  enemies 
under  the  laws  of  war,  but  as  persons  simply  accused  of  felony, 
and  punishable  only  after  due  trial  and  sentence.  In  the  civil 
war  in  the  United  States  there  were  some  who  contended  that 
American  citizens  moving  on  the  capital  and.  threatening  the 
existence  of  the  government  could  not  lawfully  be  shot  in  bat- 
tle, or  taken  prisoners,  because  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law.  According  to  the 
argument  for  the  claimants,  if  ten  thousand  American  citizens 
had  invaded  Cuba,  each  one  individually  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  the  treaty  of  1795.  Nor  were  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  execution  in  any  degree  barba- 
rous.* In  the  Franco-German  war  the  commanders  of  the 
invading  army  placed  beyond  the  protection  of  the  laws  of 
war  many  combatants,  including  some  who  had  generally  been 
held  entitled  to  be  considered  as  lawful  belligerents. 

The  arbitrators  differing  in  opinion,  the  case  was  referred  to 
the  umpire,  who  held  that  it  appeared  ^'  from  the  papers  on 
record  ^  that  the  claimants  "  left;  the  United  States  with  an 
expedition  intended  to  invade  the  Island  of  Cuba; "  that  they 
"  landed  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  with  the  said  expedition,''  and 
that  therefore  they  bad  <'no  right  to  recover  damages  from 
the  Government  of  Spain.'' 

M.  Bartholdiy  umpire,  cases  of  Wyeth,  No.  57,  and  Speakman,  No.  74, 
Span.  Com.  (1871),  July  10, 1876. 

4.  Giving  Aid  and  Comfobt  to  the  Eneimt. 

The  American  schooner  Fanny^  of  Balti- 

CaMofthe  "Fanny.**  more,  arrived  off  Sisal,  State  of  Yucatan,  in 

1843,  with  a  load  of  coal,  which  she  proceeded 

to  deliver  to  a  Mexican  national  war  steamer  forming  one  of  a 

squadron  then  blockading  the  ports  of  i^hat  State.    Having 

'  Halleck's  International  Law,  chap.  16,  sec.  8;  Rebellion  Record,  vol.  6, 
p.  48,  order  of  General  Rosecrans  denouncing  a  ^'  war  of  extermination'' 
against  certain  partisan  bauds. 
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discharged  part  of  her  cargo,  she  anchored  near  the  land, 
under  the  protection  of  the  blockading  squadron,  but  was 
boarded  at  night  by  a  crew  from  the  Yucatan  gunboats  and 
carried  into  the  port  of  Campeachy  as  a  prize.  The  court  at 
Gampeachy  decided  against  the  captors  and  the  vessel  was 
restored.  The  apparent  owner  preferred  a  claim  for  her  de- 
tention to  the  commissioners  under  the  act  of  Congress  of 
March  3, 1849,  who  said: 

^'The  board  can  see  no  good  grounds  for  charging  any  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Mexican  Government  for  the  seizure  or  de- 
tention of  the  vessel.  She  was  taken  there  voluntarily  by  her 
master  and  exposed  to  the  danger  of  capture  by  a  State  in 
open  and  successftil  war  with  the  Mexican  Government,  and 
she  was  captured  in  the  act  of  supplying  one  of  the  parties 
with  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war.  The  wrong  was  not 
perpetrated  by  the  public  authorities  of  Mexico,  nor  by  their 
consent  or  approval.  Besides,  the  evidence  in  the  case  before 
the  board  shows  that  other  persons,  and  not  the  claimant,  were 
the  legal  owners  of  the  vessel. 

VTbe  board  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  said  claim  is  not 
valid  against  Mexico  under  the  treaty  of  2  February  1848." 

Memorial  of  John  Paitereon:  Opinion  of  Messrs.  Evans,  Smith,  and 
Paine,  commissioners,  November  25,  1850.  A  similar  decision  was  made 
by  the  commissioners  in  the  case  of  the  brig  Ada  Eliza,  Andrew  Fenton, 
owner,  captnred  off  Lerma  while  engaged  in  supplying  the  same  squad- 
ron with  coal.  The  commissioners  said :  '' At  the  time  of  this  ocoarrence, 
May  1843,  Texas  and  Mexico  were  at  war  and  Campeachy  was  in  a  state 
of  revolation  against  Mexico.  It  does  not  appear  by  whom  the  vessel  was 
taken,  whether  by  Colonel  Moore  [of  the  Texas  navy]  or  by  the  forces  of 
Campeachy.  It  was  not  done  by  Mexico  nor  by  anybody  for  whom  Mexico 
was  responsible.  The  object  of  seizing  the  vessel  was  to  deprive  the  Mex- 
ican war  steamers  of  the  fuel  designed  for  their  use.  The  coal,  being 
Mexican  property,  was  liable  to  be  seized  by  any  power  at  war  with 
Mexico.'' 

It  was  contended  by  Spain  that  the  claim- 

^***iinM*  ^  *^^'  ^^^  appeared  as  an  American  citizen,  had 
contributed  money  to  aid  the  insurgents  in 
Cuba,  and  that,  consequently,  the  embargo  of  his  plantation 
in  that  island  was  justified.  In  proof  of  this  charge  Spain 
offered  in  evidence  the  original  books  of  the  <<  Central  Repub- 
lican Junta  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Bico."  In  these  books  there 
were  several  entries,  of  which  the  following  is  an  example: 
"November  14, 1868,  Kamon  de  Rivas  y  Lamar,  |1,400." 

The  umpire  said  that  if  contributions  were  made  by  the 
claimant  to  the  insurgents  in  Cuba,  he  had  committed  a  viola- 
tion of  international  law,  and  was  estopped  from  asserting 
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any  claim  before  the  commission  for  indemnity  for  acts  done 
by  Spain  in  self-defense.  He  had  no  doabt  that  the  books 
were  'Hhe  original  books  of  the  jnnta,  and  that  the  contriba- 
tions  were  made  to  aid  the  revelation  in  Gnba;  bnt,"  continued 
the  umpire,  ''the  books  are  not  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
contributions  were  made  by  the  claimant,  and  therefore  the 
umpire  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  seizure  was  not  justified." 

Coant  Lewenbaupt,  umpire;  case  of  Rafnon  de  BivM  y  LanMr,  No.  73. 
span.  Com.  (1871),  February  22,  1883.  A  similar  raliofi^  waa  made  by 
Count  Lewenbaapt  in  tbe  case  of  Felix  Covin  y  Pinto,  No.  9. 

The  memorialists  were  citizens  and  residents 
ca.e  of^^oige  et  ^^  j^^ance,  engaged  at  New  Orleans  in  the  sale 
of  brandies  by  their  agents,  William  E.  Lev- 
erich  &  Co.  Prom  the  record  it  appeared  that  they  shipped 
by  a  vessel  called  the  Baldwin  25  packages  of  brandy,  and  that 
the  vessel  arrived  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans  March  11, 1861. 
The  ordinance  of  secession  of  the  State  of  Liouisiana  was 
adopted  January  26,  1861,  and  the  Confederate  government 
was  organized  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  the  22d  day  of 
February.  Upon  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  in  April  1862 
a  part  of  the  brandy  was  in  the  custom-house,  and  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  United  States  authorities.  Other  por- 
tions had  been  taken  from  the  custom-house  while  the  city 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Confederates,  and  the  duties  on 
the  brandy  so  taken  were  paid  to  the  Confederate  government. 
Of  the  part  remaining  in  the  custom-house  a  quantity  was 
taken  by  Dr.  McCormack,  medical  director  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  the  brandy  so  taken  the  memorialists  claimed  $22,000. 

It  was  contended  by  counsel  for  the  United  States  that  the 
payment  of  duties  to  the  Confederate  government  by  the  agents 
of  tbe  claimants  was  an  act  of  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Confed- 
erate authorities,  and  that  the  claim  was  barred  under  the  first 
article  of  the  convention. 

This  i)osition  was  not  sustained  by  the  commission,  and  the 
claim  was  allowed  in  the  sum  of  $10,468.22. 

Sazerac  de  Forge  et  File  v.  United  Statee,  No.  458,  Bontweirs  Report,  132: 
Commission  under  tbe  convention  between  tbe  United  States  and  France 
of  Jannary  16,  1880. 

"The  honorable  agent  of  the  respondent 

ciaiins  of  Grace  Bros,  government  has  filed  a  motion  setting  forth 

Oraoe  ACo  *^^*  ^^®  memorialists, having  given  voluntary 

aid  and  comfort  to  the  Government  of  Peru 

during  the  war  between  that  country  and  Chile,  have  no  right 
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to  present  tbeir  claims  before  this  commission  pursuant  to  the 
express  provisions  of  Article  I.  of  the  convention  of  Santiago, 
of  August  7, 1892. 

<<  In  support  of  the  motion,  the  respondent  government  has 
produced  duly  authenticated  extracts  from  the  account  cur- 
rent of  the  house  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  with  the  Government 
of  Peru,  and  several  communications  exchanged  between  the 
heads  of  the  claimant  firms  and  the  said  government  and  its 
agents,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  said  firms  during  the 
war  between  Chile  and  Peru  were  the  oflBcial  purveyors  of  the 
Peruvian  Government;  that  they  furnished  it  and  charged  to 
its  account  the  coal  for  the  ship  Andrew  Johnson^  on  January 
15, 1881;  that  they  furnished  and  charged  on  account  the  sup- 
plies for  the  Peruvian  navy  (December  31, 1880,  and  January 
15,1881);  that  they  provided  and  charged  on  account  the 
electric  wires  and  batteries  intended  for  the  reserve  of  the 
Peruvian  army  (October  31,  1880,  and  December  18,  1881); 
that  they  guaranteed  Mr.  Charles  E.  Pettie  the  sum  he  asked 
for  the  remodeling  of  Remington  rifies,  old  style,  belonging  to 
the  Peruvian  Government  (January  17,  1881);  that  they  ad- 
vanced to  Mr.  Bogardus,  agont  of  Peru  in  the  United  States, 
and  charged  on  account,  the  sum  of  $10,994  for  the  purchase 
of  arms  in  the  latter  country  (February  17, 1881);  that  they 
advanced  sums  of  money  to  the  Peruvian  consul-general  in 
San  Francisco  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  embargo  of  certain 
Chilean  vessels  which  had  arrived  there  laden  with  nitrate 
(June  25, 1880,  and  December  28, 1881). 

"  The  account  current  and  the  correspondence  aforesaid  cor- 
roborate these  facts  and  are  to  be  found  collated  in  the  pam- 
phlet entitled  Documentary  Evidence  on  Behalf  of  Respondent 
Government,  The  agent  of  Chile  maintains  that  all  these 
facts,  in  connection  with  the  items  inserted  in  the  account  cur- 
rent and  other  documents,  constitute  aid  and  comfort  volun- 
tarily given  by  the  memorialists  to  the  enemies  of  Chile,  which 
deprives  them  of  access  to  this  commission. 

<«  The  memorialists  deny  these  allegations  and  recapitulate 
their  arguments  in  the  document  entitled  Statement  and 
Brief  of  Claimants  in  Answer  to  the  Motion  of  the  Respondent 
Government  to  Dismiss  the  Claim,  in  the  manner  following: 

"  1st.  That  the  payments  made  by  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  to 
Peru  were  made  out  of  funds  in  their  hands  belonging  to  the 
Peruvian  Government.    The  fact  that  that  government  was  at 
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war  with  Ghile  did  not  release  the  claimants  from  their  obliga- 
tion to  pay  their  debt  to  Peru,  either  directly  or  on  the  order 
of  the  government  of  that  country. 

"  2d.  That  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  W.  E.  Gra^e  &  Co. 
arose  from  commercial  transactions  between  it  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Peril  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  tbe  war  between 
Peru  and  Chile.  Such  state  of  war  could  not  alter  the  com- 
mercial relation  between  the  parties. 

"  3d.  That  all  of  the  articles  complained  of  were  furnished 
by  claimants  to  Peru  in  compliance  with  a  contract  entered 
into  between  them  and  the  Government  of  Peru  prior  to  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities  between  Chile  and  Peru,  and  their 
contractual  obligation  to  perform  that  contract  continued 
notwithstanding  such  war. 

<^  4th.  That  the  articles  complained  of  and  mentioned  in  the 
schedules  and  the  documents  of  respondent  were  not  contra- 
band of  war. 

<<  5th.  That  the  claimants  being  neutral  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  a  friendly  country  to  both  Chile  and  Peru,  had  a  right 
to  carry  on  their  commercial  business  with  the  government  or 
citizens  of  either  of  the  belligerents  without  molestation. 

"6th.  That  even  though  the  articles  were  contraband,  the 
only  x)enalty  was  the  peril  of  seizure  if  captured  in  transitu  by 
the  Chilean  Government.  That  the  penalty  did  not  go  beyond 
the  contraband  goods  and  attach  in  any  way  to  the  person  of 
the  neutrals  or  to  their  goods  not  contraband. 

"7th.  That  the  evidence  shows  that  claimants  were  not  only 
willing  but  actually  did  sell  the  same  articles  to  the  Eepublic 
of  Chile  during  the  war,  after  the  occupation  of  Lima. 

"8th.  That  General  Ljrnch,  being  military  commander  of  the 
Chilean  forces  of  occupation  in  Callao,  charged  the  house  of 
Grace  Bros.  &  Co.  with  having  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
Peruvians,  and  threatened  to  confiscate  certain  of  their  prop- 
erty as  being  enemies  of  Chile,  but  upon  an  investigation  of  the 
charge  not  only  revoked  his  threat,  but  returned  the  property 
to  them,  and  afterward  paid  them  for  the  property  which  he 
seized  and  used  in  military  operations.  That  by  the  conduct 
of  the  commander  of  its  armies  the  Government  of  Chile  is 
estopped  from  setting  up  a  breach  of  neutrality  on  the  part  of 
the  claimants. 

"9th.  That  the  account  current  on  which  the  agent  of  the 
respondent  government  relies  to  establish  the  aid  and  comfort 
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to  the  enemies  of  Chile  was  made  oat  long  after  the  capture  of 
Lima  by  Chile,  and  when  the  war  had  definitely  ended. 

'^In  view  of  these  antecedents  we  must  ascertain  what  vol- 
untary aid  and  comfort  means,  and  whether  the  memorialists 
have  really  given  such  aid  and  comfort  voluntarily  to  the  ene- 
mies of  Chile. 

<<The  principle  of  aid  and  comfort  in  the  matter  of  claims  is 
a  modern  creation  in  international  law;  it  rests  upon  the  fact 
that  access  to  courts  of  arbitration  is  a  purely  conventional 
privilege  ;'tbat  it  is  the  contracting  parties  who  should  decide 
the  character  of  persons  who  can  appear  before  these  courts, 
and  what  class  of  claims  may  be  presented  thereto. 

"According  to  the  terms  of  Article  I.  of  the  convention  of 
Santiago,  among  others,  no  parites  may  appear  who  have  given 
voluntary  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  of  the  respondent 
state.  The  question  here  is  not  an  impute  crime,  harmful  to 
certain  claimants,  but  a  conventional  stipulation  which  limits 
the  field  of  action  of  the  commission,  founded  on  the  very  just 
principle  that  it  would  not  be  prox)er  for  the  state  that  has 
sufiered  through  the  acts  of  persons  who  have  given  aid  and 
comfort  to  its  enemy  to  be  bound  to  grant  to  these  the  advan- 
tages it  has  accorded  to  those  who  have  preserved  a  strict 
neutrality.  Upon  establishing  this  limitation,  the  contracting 
parties  have  not  had  in  view  any  penalty  for  acts  violative  of 
international  practices;  they  only  and  simply  refuse  to  accord 
a  privilege  to  those  whose  voluntary  acts  have  tended  to  favor 
their  enemies. 

"The  difficulty  is,  then,  to  formulate  a  rule  that  shall  deter- 
mine when  aid  and  comfort  has  been  given,  and  in  what  meas- 
ure neutrals,  who,  as  a  general  rule,  have  the  right  to  maintain 
commercial  relations  with  the  belligerents,  are  to  be  excluded 
from  the  benefits  aimed  at  by  the  treaty  from  which  this  com- 
mission derives  its  authority,  because  of  the  fact  of  having 
continued  their  habitual  commercial  transactions  with  the 
enemy  and  even  those  growing  out  of  contracts.  In  other 
words,  to  what  restrictions  is  the  trade  of  a  neutral  subject 
who  later  on  may  find  himself  in  the  necessity  of  appearing 
before  a  (commission  of  arbitration  established  under  condi- 
tions similar  to  those  the  convention  of  Santiago  provides,  if 
he  does  not  wish  to  see  himself  deprived  of  the  privileges  of 
such  convention  in  consequence  of  a  motion  such  as  that  made 
by  the  agent  of  the  resi)ondent  government  f 
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^<  The  precedents  that  may  serve  for  the  proper  solution  of 
this  point  are  not  namerous.  On  the  3d  of  March  1863  a  law 
of  the  United  States  was  enacted  entitled  ^An  act  to  provide 
for  the  collection  of  abandoned  property  and  for  the  preven- 
tion of  frauds  in  insurrectionary  districts  of  the  United  States.' 
Section  3  thereof  provides  that  ^Any  person  claiming  to  have 
been  the  owner  of  such  abandoned  or  captured  property  may 
*  *  *  prefer  his  claim  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  on 
proof  •  •  •  that  he  has  never  given  any  aid  or  comfort  to 
the  present  rebellion.' 

*< Another  official  act,  which  is  an  international  agreement,  is 
the  treaty  concluded  between  France  and  the  United  States  on 
the  15th  of  January  1881,  which  contains,  in  its  first  article, 
some  dispositions  absolutely  the  same  as  those  of  the  conven- 
tion of  Santiago  of  August  7, 1892. 

<<  In  the  interpretation  of  the  law  of  the  3d  of  March  1863 
and  of  the  convention  of  January  15, 1881,  the  jurisconsults 
and  the  arbitrators  who  have  been  called  upon  to  decide  the 
question  of  aid  and  comfort  given  the  enemy  have  frequently 
started  from  different  bases,  and,  at  times  very  strict,  exclud- 
ing from  the  legal  or  conventional  benefits  claims  of  persons 
who  have  given  the  enemy  really  slight,  unconscious,  and  acci- 
dental aid  and  comfort.  There  is,  therefore,  since  modern 
publicists  have  not  occupied  themselves  in  determining  this 
question,  room  to  indicate  under  what  circumstances  the  aid 
and  comfort  furnished  by  a  neutral  to  one  of  the  belligerents 
will  deprive  him  of  the  prospective  redress  for  acts  committed 
by  the  civil  or  military  authorities  of  the  other  belligerent  to 
which  otherwise  he  would  be  entitled. 

<<In  the  absence  of  precise  rules  in  this  matter,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  attempt  to  establish  the  limits  within  which  commer- 
cial transactions  may  constitute  the  exceptio  pdcti  contemplated 
by  Article  I.  of  the  convention  of  Santiago. 

<<In  all  cases  where  the  aid  to  the  enemy  has  been  furnished 
in  flagrant  violation  of  international  laws  or  the  rules  estab- 
lished by  the  belligerent  in  interest  {hloctt^  par  ex.)  it  is  unde- 
niable that  there  has  been  aid  and  comfort.  In  the  second 
place,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  acts  committed  would  have 
involved  the  crime  of  high  treason,  if  they  had  been  committed 
by  the  subjects  of  a  nation  in  behalf  of  the  enemies  thereof,  we 
would  have  to  admit  that  aid  and  comfort  in  the  sense  estab- 
lished by  Article  I.  of  the  convention  of  Santiago  has  existed. 
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<^The  same  mle  should  be  applied  to  cases  wherein  the  alleged 
acts  refer  to  the  famishing  of  articles  which  should  be  con- 
sidered as  contraband  of  war  and  subject,  therefore,  to  confis- 
cation had  they  been  seized  and  been  the  subject  of  trial  at 
the  proper  time. 

^'  Outside  of  these  limits,  which  determine  the  cases  in  which 
access  to  this  commission  may  be  refused,  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  commerce  of  neutrals  is  not  subject  to  any  restriction 
other  than  that  which  may  be  imposed  thereon  by  the  usages 
of  nations.  The  neutral  who  may  have  furnished  one  of  the 
belligerents  articles  that  may  be  considered  as  contraband,  has* 
given  aid  and  comfort  thereto,  since  the  furnishing  and  trans- 
porting to  the  enemy  of  articles  which  by  their  nature  may 
serve  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  war  is  considered  as  illegal. 
The  neutral,  in  fine,  who  has  committed  an  act  the  natural 
consequences  of  which  would  be  to  increase  the  strength  of  one 
of  the  belligerents  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other,  has  given  aid 
and  comfort,  because,  if,  instead  of  acting  in  his  neutral  char- 
acter, the  acts  committed  by  him  had  been  in  behalf  of  the 
enemy  of  his  own  country,  he  would  have  made  himself  liable 
for  the  crime  of  high  treason. 

'^Aid  and  comfort,  according  to  the  terms  of  Article  I.  of  the 
before-cited  convention,  must  be  voluntary. 

<<In  order  that  voluntary  aid  and  comfort  may  exist,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  acts  should  have  been  intentionally 
committed  in  behalf  of  one  belligerent  and  against  the  other. 
There  may  be  a  voluntary  act  without  a  hostile  intention,  as 
a  hostile  act  may  also  be  done  involuntarily.  So,  in  the  case 
before  us,  the  agent  of  the  Government  of  Chile  has  incorrectly 
accused  the  claimantsof  the  act  of  having  furnished  voluntarily 
ten  launches  to  the  Peruvian  Government.  This  famishing 
was  done  by  order  of  that  government,  and  the  claimant  houses, 
though  not  desiring  to  do  it,  were  forced  into  that  loan,  and 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  protest  before  their  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative for  this  violation  of  their  neutral  character  can  not 
be  invoked  against  them.  They  submitted  to  the  conditions 
of  the  stronger.  It  is  the  same  as  if  the  magistrates  of  a  city, 
threatened  with  death,  should  reveal  the  place  where  the 
national  funds  were  secreted;  or  a  coantrymau  who,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  shoaUl  have  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy  by  showing  him  the  topography  of  the  country.  We 
believe  further  that  the  planter  who  has  accepted  the  price  of 
forage  furnished  the  enemy  has  not  given  it  voluntary  aid  and 
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comfort  because  if  be  had  declined  the  money  he  could  not 
thereby  have  prevented  the  enemy  on  the  march  from  taking 
what  he  needed  for  the  supply  of  the  troops  or  the  train  of  his 
army.  In  other  words,  the  willingness  to  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy  without  assuming  a  hostile  character  towards  the 
other  party,  can  be  considered  as  established  in  ail  cases  in 
which  he  who  commits  those  acts  in  his  sound  senses  can  and 
must  know  that  such  acts  involve  an  increase  of  the  strength 
of  one  of  the  belligerents  to  the  detriment  of  the  other. 

<<  In  their  reply  the  claimants  have  maintained  that  the  acts 
charged  against  them  should  be  excused  by  reason  of  the  con- 
tracts which  existed  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
war.  Those  contracts,  in  their  judgment,  had  restricted  their 
liberty,  obliging  them  to  carry  out  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  hostilities  what  they  had  engaged  to  do  before  the  com- 
mencement thereof.  Under  the  point  of  view  of  the  voluntary 
aid  and  comfort  contemplated  by  the  terms  of  Article  I.  of  the 
convention  of  Santiago,  that  excuse  is  inadmissible.  The  state 
of  war  is  a  case  of  superior  force  which  suspends,  modifies,  or 
alters  all  contracts,  returning  to  the  contracting  parties  the 
liberty  they  had  compromised  in  time  of  peace.  If,  after  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  the  contracting  party  persists  in 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  one  of  the  belligerents  he  can  not 
invoke,  as  regards  the  consequences  of  his  acts,  the  restriction 
of  his  free  action  through  contracts  existing  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  hostilities.  This  principle  can  and  must 
be  admitted  if  the  analogy  of  the  cases  of  contraband  and 
high  treason  are  admitted.  As  a  fact,  a  neutral  who,  in  time 
of  i>eace,  should  promise  to  furnish  a  foreign  state  a  quantity 
of  arms,  ammunition,  field  telegraphs,  for  example,  or  provi- 
sions, he  could  not  prevent  the  confiscation  thereof,  should 
they  be  seized,  on  the  ground  tbat  they  were  articles  that  he  had 
agreed  to  furnish  to  one  of  the  belligerents  pursuant  to  con- 
tracts made  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Precisely 
the  same  thing  occurs  in  the  case  of  high  treason.  No  pre- 
vious contract  would  protect  one  who,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
interests  of  his  country,  furnishes  the  enemy  money  for  the 
purchase  of  arms  or  to  increase  his  financial  resources. 

'^  These  principles  established,  we  will  enter  upon  the  ex- 
amination of  the  grounds  of  the  motion  of  the  respondent 
government  and  the  arguments  of  the  memorialists,  viewed  in 
the  light  of  these  principles. 
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^^  We  have  shown  that  volantary  aid  and  comfort  exist  in 
cases  where  the  articles  furnished  would  constitute  and  would 
be  seized  as  contraband  of  war  if  they  were  captured  on  the 
sea,  and  in  cases  in  which  the  resources  supplied  would  involve 
the  crime  of  high  treason  had  they  been  furnished  to  the  enemy 
of  a  nation  by  a  citizen  thereof.  Within  these  propositions 
the  fact  that  what  constitutes  contraband  of  war  is  frequently 
vague^  variably  laid  down  by  the  publicists,  and  often  the 
subject  of  agreements  may  give  rise  to  controversy. 

<<  On  this  subject  no  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Ghile  changes  the  general  principles  established  by  science 
relative  to  contraband  of  war.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  ac- 
cept, so  as  to  determine  the  principle  governing  this  point,  the 
opinions  of  the  most  impartial  jurisconsults  representing  the 
most  liberal  modern  ideas.  Bivier,  for  example,  in  his  Lehr- 
buch  Vher  das  VolJcerrechtj  section  68,  gives  the  following  defi- 
nition of  contraband  of  war:  ^Articles  of  contraband  are  those 
which  serve  directly  for  the  war — that  is  to  say,  arms  of  all 
kinds,  materials  and  ammunition  for  firearms,  explosive  mate- 
rial, army  supplies,  articles  of  equipment,  clothing,  and  uni- 
forms, ^ext  follow  articles  which  serve  indirectly  for  war, 
such  as  iron  in  bulk,  lumber  for  construction,  the  rigging, 
sails,  and  materials  which  after  preparation  may  be  used  in 
the  war,  also  pitch,  tar,  and  horses.  While  the  first  of  these 
articles  may  be  always  confiscated,  the  latter  will  only  be  when 
the  circumstances  shall  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  show  the  inten- 
tion to  increase  the  strength  of  the  adversary. 

<<  ^Articles  of  food  and  money  are  not  to-day  considered  as 
articles  of  contraband.  The  exception  must  be  admitted  that 
articles  of  food  must  be  considered  as  contraband  of  war  when 
they  are  furnished  directly  to  a  hostile  fleet.  It  is  the  same 
with  coal  furnished  a  fleet.  Dispatches  carried  to  an  enemy, 
the  conveyance  of  men,  war  vessels,  and  transports  are  also 
contraband.' 

'<  This  definition  would  by  itself  be  sufficient  to  determine 
whether  the  houses  of  Grace  &  Go.  have  been  guilty  of  acts 
which,  considered  in  the  light  of  contraband  of  war,  constitute 
an  exceptio  pactl  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Article  I.  of  the 
convention  of  Santiago ;  without  going  into  a  simultaneous  con- 
sideration of  whether  the  acts  charged  would  have  also  consti- 
tuted the  crime  of  high  treason  if  they  had  been  committed  by 
the  citizens  of  a  state  in  behalf  of  the  enemies  thereof.    Becon- 
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sidering  some  of  the  allegations  made  by  the  memorialists  and 
denied  by  the  respondent  government,  it  appears  to  us  unde- 
niable that,  according  to  the  declarations  of  John  W.  Grace, 
partner  iu  the  honse  (pages  18  to  22  of  the  claimants'  deposi- 
tions), the  house  of  Grace  Bros.  &  Oo.  'were  purveyors  of 
naval  supplies  for  the  Peruvian  squadron,  and  that  the  articles 
that  it  sold  embraced  all  kinds  of  articles  necessary  to  a  ship, 
from  a  needle  tio  an  anchor,  all  sorts  of  supplies,  food,  rope, 
sails,  pitch,  anchors,  chains,  and  other  articles.' 

'^  In  accordance  with  the  principles  expressed  by  Bivier,  pur- 
suant to  those  recognized  by  modern  science,  and  in  conform- 
ity with  the  terms  of  the  formal  and  textural  declaration  of  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  claimants'  houses,  the  latter  have  furnished 
anchors,  pitch,  tar,  sails,  all  articles  of  contraband.  Would  a 
citizen  furnishing  the  enemy  of  his  country  such  articles  be 
punishable  or  nott 

"The  house  of  W.  E.  Grace  &  Oo.  has  furnished: 

"  *  December  31, 1880.  Provisions  and  naval  sup- 
plies to  the  squadron  in  December  1880 $35, 796. 88 

"  *  January  16, 1881.  Provisions  and  naval  supplies 
for  the  squadron  during  the  first  fortnight  of  Jan- 
uary 1881,  as  per  annexed  receipt 14, 806. 36' 

"According  to  Bivier  and  all  modern  writers,  provisions 
should  be  considered  as  articles  of  contraband  whenever  ad- 
ministered directly  to  a  hostile  fleet,  which  has  been  done  in 
this  case.  The  voluntary  supplies  given  by  a  citizen  to  the 
enemy  of  his  country  would  constitute  a  corpus  delicti  1^  a  triaV 
for  high  treason.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  said 
houses  have  given  the  Government  of  Peru,  to  the  detriment 
of  that  of  Chile,  articles  intended  to  directly  assist  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  military  operations,  as  may  be  proven  by  the  follow- 
ing items: 

"  *  October  31, 1880.  For  electric  wire  and  batteries 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  reserve  corps  of  the 
army,  as  per  invoice $6, 690. 81 

"<  December  18, 1881.  To  amount  of  the  following 
invoices  for  electric  wire  and  batteries  embarked 
by  order  and  at  the  expense  of  the  supreme  gov- 
ernment, less  product  of  the  sale  of  said  articles 
returned  to  New  York,  as  per  statement  of  sale 

herewith 2, 762. 47' 

"  See  with  regard  to  cables  intended  for  military  operations, 

Calvo,  Droit  International^  sections  2721  and  2722,  and  Martens, 
6627— Vol.  3 42 
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Volkerrecht  II.  sec.  132;  and  also  the  report  of  Mr.  Renault  in 
the  Annuaire  de  V  institut  de  Droit  International^  Vol.  I.  1879- 
1880,  p.  370. 

"  Would  not  the  furnishing  of  such  articles  by  a  neutral  be 
considered  as  contraband  of  war?  And  if  it  were  done  in 
behalf  of  the  enemy  of  his  country,  would  not  the  citizen  so 
doing  suffer  all  the  force  of  the  law? 

.  ^<  As  regards  the  charge  in  the  account  current  mentioned 
above: 

"<  March  18,  1881.  To  salary  to  the  mechanic 
Charles  E.  Pettie,  under  contract  for  remodeling 
Remington  rifles,  old  style $450. 00' 

"Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  houses  of  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Co.  and  Grace  Brothers  &  Co.,  has  not  wavered  in 
acknowledging  (p.  43  of  claimants'  depositions)  that  there  was 
no  money  in  the  country  (Peru)  other  than  the  paper  money 
issued  by  the  dictator,  and  that  they  (the  said  houses)  were 
requested  by  the  Government  of  Peru  to  guarantee  to  this  man 
(Pettie)  that  he  would  receive  the  $450,  and  that  they  (Grace) 
paid  him  with  a  draft  on  l^ew  York.  The  mechanic  objected 
to  doing  the  work  and  accept  Peruvian  money.  Would  not  a 
Chilean  citizen  who  should  guarantee  the  payment  of  such 
work,  done  in  behalf  of  the  Peruvian  Government  during  the 
war  with  the  Government  of  Chile,  render  himself  liable  to  be 
tried  by  the  courts  of  his  country? 

"Let  us  also  note  that  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  spontaneously 
loaned  the  consul-general  of  Peru  the  funds  necessary  to  attach 
the  Chilean  cargoes  of  nitrate  while  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
those  cargoes  constituted  for  the  Government  of  Chile  a 
valuable  resource  for  the  continuation  of  the  war. 

"Note  the  items  of  the  account  current: 

<•  'December  28, 1881.  To  payment  to  the  consul- 
general  in  San  Francisco  to  continue  his  efforts 
to  embargo  the  nitrate  laden  in  Tarapac4  by  the 
Chileans $300 

"*June  25, 1880.  Payment  to  the  consul-general 
at  San  Francisco  for  instituting  prosecution  and 
attachment  of  the  nitrate  embarked  at  Tara- 
pacA  by  the  Chilean  authorities 500' 

"Finally  let  us  cite  the  following  charge: 

"*  February  17,  1881.  Payment  of  the  bills  of 
the  special  commissioner  for  the  purchase  of 
arms  in  the  United  States— Mr.  G.  Bogardus. .  $10,994. 02' 
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'*  And  in  connection  with  this  item  the  letter  written  by  W. 
R.  Grace  &  Co.  to  the  minister  of  war  of  Peru,  in  which  he 
tells  him  with  respect  to  this  advance  for  the  purchase  of  arms : 
^In  this  case,  Mr.  Minister,  as  in  all  the  others,  we  came  forward 
in  all  willingness  with  our  services  and  money.' 

"We  believe  that  the  voluntary  aid  and  comfort  are  proven 
in  a  clear  and  conclusive  manner,  and  that  the  efforts  of  the 
claimants,  when  they  affirm  (Recapitulations  1  and  2  of  the 
statement  and  brief  of  claimants  in  answer  to  the  motion  of 
the  respondent  government)  that  the  payments  were  made  out 
of  funds  belonging  to  the  Government  of  Peru  cut  no  figure, 
since  from  their  own  spontaneous  declaration  and  the  con- 
fessions set  forth  on  pages  56  and  57  of  the  depositions  for  the 
claimants,  it  appears  that  the  house  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 
advanced  funds  of  its  own  to  Peru  to  carry  out  its  obligations, 
in  the  hope  of  reimbursing  itself  later  on  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  nitrate.  And  it  even  appears  that  the  voluntary 
advances  overbalanced  the  sum  proceeding  from  said  sales,  a 
considerable  balance  resulting  in  favor  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 

"From  the  facts  established  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the 
houses  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  and  Grace  Bros.  &  Co.  have 
given  voluntary  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  Chile,  and 
therefore  it  is  held  that  the  motion  of  the  agent  of  the  respond- 
ent government  be  granted,  and  that  claims  Nos.  16, 19, 20, 21, 
22,  and  29  be  dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdiction.'' 

Grace  Bros,  j-  Co.  v,  CMlej  No.  29;  opinion  of  Messrs.  Clapar^de  and 
Qana,  commissioners,  United  States  »nd  Chilean  Claims  Commission,  con- 
vention of  August  Ij  1892.    See  also  Shield's  Eeport,  84  et  seq.    . 

Mr.  Goode  delivered  the  following  dissenting  opin- 
Kr.  Goode^s  DiMent-   ion : 

ing  OpinioiL.  ''The  agent  of  the  Eepnblic  of  Chile  has  submitted 

a  motion  to  dismiss  these  cases  for  the  reason  that 
Grace  Brothers  &  Co.  and  William  R.  Grace  &  Co.  are  justly  chargeable 
with  having  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  Chile  during  the 
years  1880,  1881,  and  at  other  times.  In  support  of  this  motion  he  has 
produced  certain  documentary  evidence,  consisting  of  extracts  from  the 
general  account  current  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  with  the  Government  of 
Peru,  presented  to  said  government  in  1886,  and  copies  of  correspondence 
between  the  parties  in  relation  to  some  of  the  items  charged  in  said 
account. 

*'In  opposition  to  said  motion  the  agent  of  the  United  States  has  filed 
the  depositions  of  Robert  T.  Clayton,  Edward  Eyre,  Alberto  Falcon,  O.  G. 
H.  E.  Kehrhahn,  John  B.  Mulloy,  and  Henry  J.  Schenck. 

**  The  first  item  in  the  general  account  current  relied  upon  by  the  Repub- 
lic of  Chile  is  the  following:  'January  15,  to  balance  due  by  the  supreme 
government  on  the  price  of  the  cargo  of  coal  on  the  ship  Andrew  Johnson, 
as  per  vouchers  annexed.' 
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**The  testimony  of  John  W.  Grace,  Henry  J.  Schenok,  and  Edward  Eyre 
proves  that  this  cargo  of  coal  was  offered  for  sale  in  open  market  and 
bought  by  the  Government  of  Peru  as  the  highest  bidder;  that  it  was  sold 
by  the  claimants  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  upon  a  commission, 
and  that  they  had  no  other  interest  in  the  transaction  whatever. 

"The  next  two  items  are  the  following:  'December  31,  1880.  To  pro- 
visions and  naval  supplies  furnished  the  squadron  in  1880. — January  15, 
1881.  To  provisions  and  naval  supplies  furnished  the  squadron  during 
the  first  fortnight  of  January  1881,  as  per  vouchers  annexed.' 

''The  testimony  shows  that  the  provisions  and  naval  supplies  referred 
to  were  such  as  were  furnished  by  the  claimants  to  all  their  customers 
alike  in  their  general  business  as  ship  chandlers. 

"Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  a  witness  produced  on  behalf  of  the  claimants, 
testilies  as  follows : 

" '  Q.  State  the  character  of  goods  that  the  houses  of  Grace  Brothers  & 
Co.  dealt  in^  in  Peru,  during  that  war. 

"  'A.  The  house  at  that  time  dealt  almost  exclusively  in  naval  stores ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  principal  business  of  the  house  was  to  supply  provisions, 
naval  stores,  and  coal  to  the  shipping  that  came  to  Callao,  notably  to  the 
American  Navy,  and  occasionally  to  the  English  navy,  and  very  frequently 
to  other  navies,  besides  the  merchant  vessels,  and  for  supplying  under 
contract  such  supplies  as  were  used  by  the  Peruvian  navy. 

" '  Q.  When  did  the  houses  ceaHe  to  supply  the  Peruvian  navy  with  these 
articles  under  contract? 

"  'A.  On  the  15th  of  January  1881;  that  was  the  date  of  the  last  impor- 
tant battle  between  the  Peruvians  and  the  Chileans. 

'"Q.  The  Chileans  then  had  possession  f 

"'A.  On  the  16th  they  had  virtually,  possession;  they  didn't  actually 
come  into  the  place ;  there  were  no  forces  to  oppose  them,  and  the  Peru- 
vian navy  had  ceased  to  exist. 

" '  Q.  State  who,  after  that  time,  supplied  the  Chilean  navy  with  sup- 
plies f 

"  'A.  Fpr  the  first  few  days  after  the  occupation  the  Chileans  supplied 
themselves  with  their  own  transports,  but  as  soon  as  they  had  sent  their 
transports  away  our  house  supplied  them  under  a  contract  given  to  us  by 
General  Lynch,  a  contract  very  similar  to  the  one  we  had  with  the  Peruvian 
navy. 

" '  Q.  Were  the  goods  supplied  to  the  Peruvian  and  Chilean  governments 
alike  in  character  under  these  contracts  f 

"'A.  Yes;  except  that  there  was  a  difference  in  the  rations  supplied  to 
the  Chilean  navy ;  it  was  a  very  much  larger  ration  than  we  supplied  to  the 
Peruvian  navy ;  in  other  words,  the  Chileans  eat  more. 

"  *Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  to  supply  the  Chilean  navyf 

"  'A.  We  continued  to  supply  the  Chilean  navy  as  long  as  they  kept 
any  vessels  in  Callao;  and,  in  fact.  I  think  the  contract  that  we  had  with 
them  is  still  supposed  to  be  in  force ;  I  have  never  had  any  advice  of  its 
having  been  cancelled. 

"  'Q.  Was  the  business  of  the  house  of  the  same  character  during  the 
war,  so  far  as  its  trade  was  concerned,  that  it  was  previously  f 

'"A.  Exactly.' 
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"  The  next  item  reads  as  follows :  '  October  31,  1880.  To  balance  of  the 
invoices  for  insulated  wire,  electric  batteries  for  the  reserve  corps  of  the 
army.' 

''The  testimony  shows  that  the  wire  and  batteries  were  shipped  by 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  to  the  Government  of  Peru  by  its  orders  and  at  its 
expense;  that  they  were  paid  for  wifch  the  money  of  Pern  in  the  hands 
of  the  claimants;  and  that  claimants  did  not  know  at  the  time  of  the 
transaction,  and  have  never  known,  what  use  was  intended  to  be  made  of 
them. 

''As  to  this  item,  Mr.  Edward  Eyre  testified  as  follows : 

'* '  Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  there  if,  in  the  sale  and  delivery  of  the  wires 
and  batteries  referred  to  in  that  item,  yon  had  any  knowledge  at  the  time 
to  what  use  they  were  to  \>e  pnt,  or  whether  you  know  now  to  what  use 
they  were  putt 

"  'A.  We  had  no  knowledge  at  the  time  they  were  ordered  to  what  use 
they  were  to  be  put.  We  were  ordered  to  deliver  them  when  the  invoices 
came  to  the  chief  of  the  reserve  corps,  and  we  supposed  they  were  for  estab- 
lishing telegraphic  communication  between  the  central  government  of 
Lima  and  the  different  points  where  the  reserve  corps  were  stationed.  We 
supposed  that;  we  didn't  know  what  the  goods  were  ordered  for. 

" '  Q.  Wore  these  goods  used  for  any  other  purpose  by  the  Government 
in  Pemf 

''  'A.  I  don't  think  so.  The  goods  were  consigned  to  Grace  Brothers  & 
Co.,  Callao,  having  been  shipped  on  an  order  from  the  government  by  W. 
R.  Grace  &  Co.,  of  New  York.' 

"The  next  item  reads  as  follows:  'March  18,  1881.  To  salaries  to  the 
mechanic  Charles  E.  Pettie,  under  contract  to  remodel  Remington  minie 
rifles.' 

**  In  regard  to  this  item  the  testimony  shows  that  Pettie,  a  mechanic  and 
American  citizen,  had  been  employed  by  the  Peruvian  Government  to  re- 
pair some  old  rifles ;  that  at  that  time  there  was  no  money  in  the  country 
except  paper  issued  by  the  dictator,  and  that  the  claimants  were  asked 
to  guarantee  that  this  man  would  receive  $450,  which  was  paid  to  him  by 
a  draft  on  New  York,  and  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Peruvian  Government. 

"As  to  this  item,  if  the  claimants  are  justly  chargeable  with  having 
given  aid  and  comfort  to  anybody,  an  American  citizen,  and  not  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Peru,  was  the  beneficiary. 

"Another  item  in  the  general  account  current  is  the  following:  'July  30, 
1880.  To  value  of  three  launches  loaned  the  supreme  government  and  lost 
in  the  blockade  of  Callao,  as  per  record  herewith.' 

"It  appears  from  the  testimony  that  ten  launches,  including  the  three 
in  question,  were  forcibly  seized  by  the  Government  of  Peru  and  used  for 
defensive  purposes.  As  to  the  seizure  of  these  launches,  Mr.  Eyre  testifies 
as  follows: 

"  '  The  next  item  is  for  the  value  of  three  launches.  The  Government 
of  Peru  decided  that  it  was  advisable— somewhere  in  1880— to  make  use  of 
all  the  lighters  that  were  in  the  bay  of  Callao  for  a  defense  around  the 
discharging  dock,  or  Darsena,  as  it  is  called.  The  chief  naval  authority 
in  the  port  notified  all  the  owners  of  lighters,  including  the  Pacific  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  the  Discharging  Dock  Company,  Grace  Brothers  & 
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Co.,  and  others,  that  they  wonld  require  the  lighters,  and  proceeded  to 
take  them.  I  wish  to  explain  here  that  the  lighters  were  taken  by  the 
authorities,  and  were  not  voluntarily  tendered  or  offered  by  any  of  the 
owners.  When  the  Chilean  authorities  took  possession  of  the  port,  and 
we  went  to  find  our  lighters,  we  found  that  three  of  them  had  disappeared 
or  been  lost.  And  when  the  government — Peruvian  Government — was 
re-established,  I  personally  presented  a  petition  asking  for  payment  of 
the  lighters  that  had  been  lost,  and  after  some  trouble  in  proving  the  loss 
and  value  of  the  lighters  succeeded  in  getting  a  decree  recognizing  the 
obligation  on  the  government's  part.^ 

''  In  this  statement  he  is  fully  sustained  by  the  testimony  of  Kehrhahn, 
Schenck,  Falcon,  John  W.  Grace,  and  Mulloy. 

''  I  have  thus  noticed  the  most  important  items  in  the  general  account 
current  between  the  claimants  and  the  Government  of  Peru.  It  wonld  be 
impossible  to  refer  to  all  of  them  without  extending  this  paper  beyond 
reasonable  limits. 

''After  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  testimony  inti'oduced  on  both 
sides,  I  think  the  facts  may  be  fairly  stated  as  follows:  That  long  anterior 
to  the  war,  and  as  far  back  as  the  year  1868,  the  claimants  had  furnished  the 
Peruvian  Government  with  naval  supplies  and  provisions;  that  in  the  year 
1877  they  entered  into  a  contract  with  Peru  under  which  they  continued 
to  furnish  the  same  articles;  that  after  the  declaration  of  war  in  April 
1879,  and  until  the  capture  of  Lima  in  January  1881,  the  claimants  con- 
tinued to  carry  out  their  contract  with  Peru;  that  after  the  Chilean  fleet 
had  taken  possession  of  the  port  of  Callao  and  the  Peruvian  navy  had 
ce<ased  to  exist,  the  claimants  entered  into  a  similar  contract  with  Chile, 
by  which  they  furnished  similar  stores  and  provisions  to  the  Chilean  navy; 
that  the  claimants,  as  general  merchants  and  ship-chandlers,  were  engaged 
in  legitimate  trade  and  commerce  with  Peru  and  Chile,  and  with  no  purpose 
of  extending  aid  and  comfort  to  either  belligerent ;  that  the  claimants  had  a 
mercantile  house  in  Peru  and  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  that  they  had  a  con- 
tract with  Peru  for  the  sale  of  its  nitrate  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  for  furnishing  naval  stores  and  supplies;  that  in  keeping  the  account 
current  the  claimants  charged  themselves  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
the  nitrate  and  credited  themselves  with  the  prices  of  the  articles  fur- 
nished at  the  request  and  by  order  of  Peru.  In  other  words,  that  the 
various  items  of  which  complaint  is  made  were  paid  for  not  with  the 
money  of  tlie  claimants,  but  with  the  money  of  Peru  in  the  hands  of 
the  claimants  and  subject  tu  the  order  of  Pern.  That  the  claimants  ob- 
served a  strict  neii^trality  between  the  belligerents  is  abundantly  shown 
by  the  testimony.    Mr.  Kehrhahii  says: 

*'  'A.  I  knew  the  members  of  this  firm  very  well  indeed,  like  everyone 
else  in  tlie  country  would  know  one  of  the  most  prominent  firms  of  that 
country,  W.  R.  Grace  &.  Co.  and  Grace  Brothers  &  Co.,  being  about  the 
most  prominent  houses  in  Peru,  so  that  I  could  not  help  knowing  the 
members  of  tliat  firm,  coming  in  contact  with  them  as  often  as  I  did,  and 
as  fur  as  I  could  judge  myself,  and  as  I  heard  from  everybody  else  whose 
judgment  might  be  thoroughly  relied  upon  in  my  opinion  expressed  them- 
selves to  the  effect  thut  W.  R.  Grace  &.  Co.  and  Grace  Brothers  &  Co.  in 
this  aflair  were  entirely  and  strictly  neutral.  In  fact,  I  don't  see  how  it 
could  bo  otherwise,  because  before  the  war  was  scarcely  finished,  W.  B. 
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Grace  <&  Co.  established  a  branch  boose  in  Valparaiso.  As  they  mast 
have  had  that  end  in  view  for  some  time  before  the  war  perhaps  even 
commenced;  I  certainly  think  it  wonld  not  have  suited  their  purpose  to 
in  any  way  antagonize  the  Chilean  Government.' 

"  'A.  I  was  very  well  acquainted  with  their  business  house  in  Lima,  as 
well  as  the  one  in  Callao,  and,  as  I  before  remarked,  I  have  known  them 
ever  since  1868  to  be  purveyors  to  the  Peruvian  Government  and  Peruvian 
navy,  supplying  them  with  all  kinds  of  naval  stores,  coal,  provisions,  etc., 
like  any  tirm  being  in  the  same  line  of  business  would  do.' 

'"A.  I  know  of  no  interruption  in  their  business  relations  with  the 
Peruvian  Government;  that  means  to  say  that  I  think  the  same  business 
was  earned  on  by  them  during  the  war  as  what  was  carried  on  by  them 
before  and  after  the  war.' 

''  'A.  My  own  personal  acquaintance  of  these  gentlemen  and  their  often 
repeated  statements  to  me  as  well  as  to  others  as  to  their  strict  neutrality, 
and  the  general  public  opinion  on  the  subject,  would  make  me  believe 
that  I  am  right  in  my  assertion  in  stating  that  they  were  strictly  neutral; 
and,  not  having  any  positive  evidence,  or  nothing  having  come  under  my 
personal  notice  that  they,  by  any  act  whatever,  broke  the  neutrality  that 
they  always  did  observe  and  that  the  public  and  people  in  general  gave 
them  the  credit  of  so  doing,  makes  me  still  more  adhere  to  my  opinion 
that  they  were  strictly  neutral.' 

**  Mr.  Clayton  says: 

*' '  Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  conduct  of  the  members  of  the  firms 
of  W.  R.  Grace  &,  Co.  and  Grace  Brothers  &  Co.,  during  that  war,  and 
from  your  associations  with  them,  also  from  your  knowledge  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  business  carried  on  by  them  at  their  store,  what  would  you 
say  as  to  their  neutrality  during  the  war  between  the  governments  of 
Peru  and  Chile! 

"  '  A.  I  shoilld  say  they  were  perfectly  neutral,  as  far  as  I  knew. 

'*  'Q.  Mr.  Clayton,  is  there  anything  else  in  connection  with  this  ques- 
tion of  neutrality  of  the  firms  you  have  mentioned  that  I  have  not  asked 
you  about  that  you  knowf  If  so,  you  will  please  state  itf  I  don't  know 
what  yon  may  know  about  this  matter. 

*'  'A.  The  conversations  we  had  were  always  neutral;  it  was  supposed 
to  be  an  American  house ;  I  have  never  seen  anything  else  any  time  but 
that  was  neutral  all  through,  to  my  knowledge. 

'' '  Q.  The  actions  of  the  parties  as  you  observed  them,  both  in  their 
personal  conduct  and  in  their  business  relations,  were  those  of  neutral 
persons? 

"'A.  Yes,  sir;  entirely. 

**  *  Q.  And  in  business  relations  neutral! 

"'A.  Yes.  sir.' 

"Mr.  Falcon  says: 

**  *  Q.  Had  you  a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  business  carried  on 
by  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  and  Grace  Brothers  &  Co.  in  Peru  during  the  war? 

"  '  A.  I  was  not  acquainted  with  them  personally  in  Peru  while  I  was 
there;  I  heard  their  name,  but  I  know  this,  that  the  dictator  himself,  and 
ail  the  officers  of  the  government  were  as  much  afraid  of  foreigners  as  of 
Chileans — they  were  suspicious  with  the  foreigners  because  they  knew 
that  they  had  no  interests  at  stake  as  the  Peruvians  had — they  had  no 
reason  to  be  sentimental  about  it.' 
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''Mr.  John  W.  Grace,  among  other  things,  testifies  as  follows: 

"  'Q.  When  you  reached  Peru,  had  the  Chilean  forces  advanced  as  far 
as  Limaf 

"'A.  No,  sir. 

"  '  Q.  Yon  may  state  whether  yon  remained  there  until  the  Chileans  did 
take  possession  of  those  places. 

'^ '  A.  I  was  there  when  the  Chileans  took  possession  of  Lima. 

*"Q.  How  well  were  you  acquainted  with  any  of  the  Chilean  officers 
who  were  stationed  there  at  the  time,  if  anyf 

'"A.  I  became  almost  at  once  very  intimately  acquainted  with  General 
Lynch,  with  Admiral  Latorre,  with  Captain  Simpson,  Lieutenants  Wilson 
and  Chenaux,  and  so  many  others  that  I  couldn't  relate  all  their  names  by 
any  means. 

*"Q.  Now,  yon  may  relate  fully,  if  you  will,  what  were  your  relations 
and  associations  with  these  Chilean  officers,  and  what  their  treatment  was 
toward  you  and  your  business  houses  there. 

*'  *  A.  I  was  never  treated  so  well  by  any  people  in  my  life  as  I  was  by 
them.  When  I  went  to  Pern  I  went  for  the  puri>ose  of  relieving  my  brother, 
M.  P.  Grace,  who  lived  there,  as  I  told  you,  and  I  took  possession  of  a 
quinta,  or  a  house  at  a  place  called  La  Pnnta,  which  was  a  health  resort 
where  he  resided.  We  had  to  abandon  that  place  and  live  in  Lima  when 
the  blockade  was  established,  because  we  were  right  on  a  point  out  on 
the  sea  there  and  under  the  guns  of  the  Chilean  men-of-war,  quite  near 
the  Peruvian  batteries. 

'^  'Q.  I  wish  you  would  state  fully  of  what  this  treatment  on  their  part 
consisted. 

*'  *A.  Well,  the  particular  treatment  for  which  I  was  always  very  grate- 
ful was  that  one  of  my  children — ^my  eldest  child  now— got  badly  attacked 
with  a  malarial  fever,  and  I  called  on  General  Lynch  and  told  him  that  as 
the  country  was  under  a  military  occupation  and  disturbed  in  a  great 
many  places,  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  take  this  child  to  the  moun- 
tains or  to  the  seaside  at  this  place.  La  Punta,  which  were  the  only  places 
which  the  doctors  thought  would  save  her  life,  and  I  asked  him  if  it  was 
possible,  under  these  circumstances,  if  I  could  take  her  to  live  at  this 
point,  which  was  at  that  time  abandoned  by  everybody.  He  told  me  that 
I  could  take  the  child  there,  and  that  I  could  go  down  myself  and  my 
family,  and  live  more  safely  than  ever  I  did  under  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment, and  that  he  would  send  a  troop  of  soldiers  there  to  remain  on  guard 
around  my  house,  and  send  them  there  specially  to  take  care  of  me,  and 
that  he  would  be  answerable  for  my  safety,  and  he  did  march  a  company 
of  men  from  Lurigaucho,  a  very  long  march,  to  the  point  for  that  special 
purpose  the  very  next  day,  and  the  very  next  day  I  also  arrived  with  my 
family,  including  this  child,  and  found  the  men  there  as  he  had  promised. 

'^'Q.  During  all  this  time  what  were  the  social  relations  between  your 
family  and  the  family  of  General  Lynch  and  other  officers  of  the  Chilean 
forces? 

'"A.  They  were  quite  intimate  relations.  I  felt  so  grateful  to  General 
Lynch  about  this  particular,  as  the  child  recovered,  that  I  took  especial 
interest  in  inviting  himself  and  his  officers  to  my  house,  and  they  came  there 
constantly,  dined  with  us,  took  tea  with  us— were  on  the  most  intimate 
acquaintance  with  us.    The  religious  services,  on  account  of  the  disturb^ 
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anoe,  were  suspended  where  we  lived,  and  by  Captaiu,  afterwards  Admiral, 
Latorre  and  General  Lynch  himself  we  were  invited  to  divine  service  on 
board  the  Chilean  ships,  and  my  wife  and  children,  danghters  and  sons, 
attended  there  freqaently,  and  attended  the  entertainments  that  were 
given  on  board  these  ships  frequently ;  and  they  attended  every  entertain- 
ment without  exception,  some  of  them  that  were  given  at  our  house,  and 
we  had  the  honor  of  giving  the  first  entertaiment  in  our  house  in  which 
we  induced  Peruvians  and  Chileans  to  meet. 

'''Q.  Now  yon  may  state  further,  if  you  know  the  facts  personally, 
whether  during  that  time  any  of  the  Chilean  officers  or  authorities  showed- 
any  disposition  to  regard  you  or  the  members  of  your  firm,  or  your  busi- 
ness, as  having  been  anything  but  neutral  during  the  war,  and  at  that 
time  especially. 

**  'A.  I  couldn't  state  any  stronger  evidence  to  the  contrary  than  what 
I  just  told  you ;  they  never  did  accuse  us  of  anything  of  the  kind — in  fact, 
General  Lynch  went  so  far  ,as  tell  me  that  he  had  a  perfect  system  of 
spies  between  the  fleet  and  the  shore  all  this  time,  and  that  he  knew  per- 
fectly well  what  was  going  on  on  shore,  and  he  told  me  that  he  knew 
what  we  were  all  doing,  and  told  me  that  the  admiral  used  to  have  fresh 
flowers  and  communications  from  the  shore  every  morning  on  board  his 
ship. 

''  'Q.  Did  he  ever,  in  any  of  these  conversations,  refer  to  any  instance, 
as  to  yourself  or  any  member  of  your  firm,  in  which  you  had  been  under 
surveillance  for  the  purpose  of  testing  whether  you  were  neutral  persons 
or  notf 

'^  'A.  Nothing,  either  from  himself  or  any  of  his  officers,  or  from  anybody 
during  my  long  residence  in  Chile  afterwards,  did  I  ever  hear  the  slightest 
reference  or  suspicions— in  fact,  I  had  very  good  proof  from  the  extraordi- 
narily kind  treatment  received  in  Chile  to  the  contrary.' 

"Certain  communications  from  the  claimants  addressed  to  the  Peruvian 
minister  of  state  are  adduced  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  charge  of 
aid  and  comfort.  TheMe  communications  are  couched  in  polite  and  com- 
plimentary terms,  such  as  are  usually  employed  in  diplomatic  intercourse, 
and  were  evidently  written  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  pleasant  impres- 
sion upon  the  Peruvian  minister  and  securing  his  favorable  action  upon 
the  subject  under  discussion ;  but  they  are  not  sufficient  to  establish  the 
fact  that  the  claimants  have  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of 
Chile. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  t*.  Lnmsden  et  al.  (Ist  Bond's  Reports, 
page  5),  in  which  the  defendants  were  tried  for  the  attempted  violation  of 
the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  court  said : 

"'No  proposition  can  be  clearer  than  that  some  definite  act  or  acts  of 
which  the  mind  can  take  cognizance  must  be  proved  to  sustain  the  charges 
against  these  defendants.  Mere  words,  written  or  spoken,  though  indica- 
tive of  the  strongest  desire  and  the  most  determined  purpose  to  do  the 
forbidden  act,  will  not  constitute  the  ofiense.' 

"No  case  can  be  found  in  which  the  mere  words  or  expressions  of 
sympathy  for  one  belligerent  have  been  held  by  any  court  to  constitute  a 
breach  of  neutrality  towards  the  other  belligerent.  What  is  the  law 
applicable  to  the  facts,  as  disclosed  by  the  testimony  in  this  casef  Article 
I.  of  the  convention  under  which  the  commission  has  been  organized 
provides  that : 
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'^^All  claims  on  the  part  of  corporations;  companies,  or  private  indi- 
viduals, citizens  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  Government  of  Chile, 
arising  out  of  acts  committed  against  the  persons  or  property  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  not  in  the  service  of  the  enemies  of  Chile,  or  volun- 
tarily giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  same,  by  the  civil  or  military 
authorities  of  Chile,  «  *  «  shall  he  referred  to  three  commissioners, 
etc/ 

''What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  *  aid  and  comfort,'  as  here  employed? 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  were  used  by  the  treaty-making  power 
with  reference  to  the  well-established  principles  of  international  law. 
Unless  there  be  a  breach  of  neutrality  there  can  be  no  giving  of  aid  and 
comfort  to  a  belligerent.  If  the  claimants,  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
have  done  any  act  that  amounts  to  a  breach  of  neutrality  towards  Chile 
in  her  war  with  Peru,  they  have  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of 
Chile,  but  not  otherwise.  In  other  words,  the  claimants  can  not  be 
charged  with  giving  aid  and  comfort  unjess  they  have  violated  the 
neutrality  laws  in  their  dealings  with  Peru.  Have  they  done  so  f  I  think 
not.  If  the  claimants  in  the  regular  course  of  trade  had  sold  to  Peru 
arms  and  munitions  of  war,  the  transaction  would  have  been  entirely 
legitimate.  In  the  case  of  the  Saniissima  Trinidad  (7  Wheaton,  340)  Mr. 
Justice  Story,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  says : 

'''There  is  nothing,  in  our  laws  or  in  the  law  of  nations  that  forbids 
our  citizens  from  sending  armed  vessels,  as  well  as  munitions  of  war  to 
foreign  ports  for  sale.  It  is  a  commercial  venture  which  no  nation  is 
bound  to  prohibit,  and  which  exposes  the  persons  engaged  in  it  to  the 
penalty  of  confiscation.' 

"In  Wheaton's  International  Law,  Boyd's  Sd  edition,  page  595,  the  same 
doctrine  is  stated  as  follows : 

" '  A  neutral  government  is  bound  not  to  assist  a  belligerent  in  any  way. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  subjects  of  the  neutral  are  entitled,  to  continue 
their  ordinary  trade,  and  when  that  trade  consists  in  exporting  arms,  or 
ships  of  war,  there  arises  a  conHict  between  the  rights  of  a  belligerent 
and  the  rights  of  neutral  subjects.  A  government  may  not  in  any  case 
sell  munitions  of  war  to  a  belligerent,  but  its  subjects  may,  provided 
tliey  sell  indiifereutly  to  both  parties  in  the  war,  and  provided  the  trans- 
action is  a  purely  commercial  one,  and  not  done  with  the  intent  of  assist- 
ing in  the  war,  animo  adjurandi,  but  simply  for  purposes  of  gain.  The 
right  which  war  gives  to  a  belligerent  is  that  of  seizing  such  goods  as  are 
contraband,  when  on  their  way  from  the  neutral  state  to  his  adversary.' 

"Conceding,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  some  of  the 
articles  sold  by  the  claimants  to  Peru  were  contraband  of  war,  I  submit 
that  they  had  the  right  to  sell  them,  subject  only  to  the  right  of  seizure 
in  transitu  by  the  Chilean  Government.  (See  Kent's  Commentaries,  part 
Ist,  vol.  1,  and  11th  volume  of  Opinions  of  Attorneys-General,  page  451.) 

"But  in  my  opinion  the  documentary  evidence  relied  upon  by  the 
respondent  is  insufficient  to  show  that  any  of  the  goods  sold  by  the  claim- 
ants to  Peru  were  contraband.  They  are  not  found  in  the  list  of  prohib- 
ited articles  enumerated  in  the  treaties  between  the  United  States  and 
Chile,  Peru,  or  any  of  the  South  American  republics.  The  manifest 
obj«'<'t  of  tho8<^  treaties  was  to  promote  and  encourage  free  and  nnre- 
Htricted  commerce.     They  only  prohibited  the  transportation  and  sale  of 
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such  articles  as  are  actually  osed  in  war.  The  articles  mentioned  in  the 
documentary  evidence  referred  to  were  not  of  that  character,  and  if  they 
had  been,  the  only  penalty  would  have  been  confiscation  in  the  event  of 
their  seizure  by  Chile  while  in  transitu  between  the  United  States  and 
Peru. 

"The  learned  counsel  for  the  Republic  of  Chile  in  support  of  their  con- 
tention have  cited  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Claims  and  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  In  my  opinion,  those  decisions  have  no  application 
whatever  to  the  question  now  under  consideration.  They  involve  the 
construction  of  the  non  intercourse  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  13, 
1861.  Thoy  were  based  upon  a  law  of  Congress  and  not  upon  the  law  of 
nations;  they  involved  the  question  of  loyalty  and  not  the  question  of 
neutrality.  There  is  a  very  broad  distinction  between  the  two.  It  is  alto- 
gether illogical  to  say  that  the  claimants  have  given  aid  and  comfort  to 
Peru  because  they  may  have  done  something  for  which  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  they  might  have  been  convicted  of  treason  in  the  late  war 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Confederate  States.  The  phrase  '  aid 
and  comfort'  is  comparatively  new  in  international  law,  and  no  well- 
defined  meaning  has  been  given  to  it  by  international  law  writers.  It 
was  first  employed,  I  believe,  in  the  treaty  between  France  and  the  United 
States  establishing  a  commission  for  the  settlement  of  French  and  Amer- 
ican claims.  That  commission  decided  that  the  Le  Mores,  two  French  citi- 
zens, were  not  chargeable  with  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of 
the  United  States,  although  the  evidence  proved  that  they  had  delivered 
609  bales  of  gray  cloth  to  the  Confederate  aathori ties  under  a  contract 
with  the  Quartermaster's  Department  to  supply  the  cloth  for  the  army  of 
the  Confederate  States.  This  is  a  very  important  decision,  rendered  by 
an  international  tribunal  under  a  convention  containing  the  same  pro- 
vision in  regard  to  aid  and  comfort  and  should  be  accepted  as  strongly 
persuasive  authority  in  these  cases. 

"  In  view  of  the  facts  and  circumstances,  I  feel  convinced  that  the  dis- 
missal of  these  cases  will  operate  as  a  great  hardship  upon  the  claimants. 
They  have  done  nothing  that  good  faith  did  not  require  in  the  fulfillment 
of  their  contract  with  Peru,  made  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
with  Chile;  they  have  done  nothing  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations' 
which  prescribe  the  duties  of  neutrals  toward  belligerents;  they  have 
made  no  discnmination  whatever  in  their  dealings  with  Chile  and  Peru, 
and  have  treated  both  belligerents  alike.  If  Chile  thought  proper  to  de- 
clare war  against  Peru  she  had  the  right  to  do  so,  but  she  had  no  right  to 
interdict  legitimate  trade  between  Peru  and  a  neutral  American  citizen ; 
•  she  had  no  right  to  stop  the  wheels  of  commerce  and  thereljy  inflict  loss 
upon  an  unoffending  neutral.  The  rights  of  neutrals  should  be  respected 
as  well  as  those  of  belligerents. 

'*If  the  views  of  my  honorable  colleagues  are  correct,  a  neutral  can  only 
deal  with  a  belligerent  at  his  peril.  A  deolaration  of  war  by  one  nation 
against  another  involves  not  only  the  destinies  of  the  two  belligerents, 
but  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  No  trade  can  be  car- 
ried on  with  one  belligerent  without  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  enemies  of 
the  other.  According  to  my  understanding,  such  is  not  a  fair  construction 
of  the  phrase  'aid  and  comfort '  used  in  the  first  article  of  the  treaty ;  and 
I  feel  constrained  to  dissent  from  the  decision  which  has  been  rendered." 
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5.  Trading  with  the  Enemy. 

Edmund  I.  Forestall,  in  his  own  right  and  as 
Case  of  the  "Felix/'  partner  in  and  representative  of  the  late  firm 
of  Gordon,  Forestall  &  Co. ;  James  Johnston, 
administrator  of  James  P.  Wallace;  and  Joseph  M.  Caculla, 
administrator  of  Simon  Gucnlla,  presented  claims  to  Messrs. 
Evans,  Smith,  and  Paine,  commissioners  under  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  March  3,  1849,  growing  out  of  the  seizure  of  the 
schooner  Felix  by  the  Mexican  man-of-war  Tampico,  and  the 
subsequent  condemnation  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  at  Alvarado, 
in  1825.  Tlie  claims  submitted  by  Forestall  and  Johnston  were 
presented  to  the  mixed  commission  under  the  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  April  11, 1839,  but  were 
returned  by  the  umpire  undecided.  All  the  claimants  were, 
at  the  time  of  the  origin  and  at  that  of  the  presentation  of 
their  claims,  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  Felix  was  the 
property  of  Edmund  I.  Forestall. 

The  Felix  sailed  from  "Sew  Orleans  August  7, 1825,  for  Soto 
La  Marina  and  Tampico,  Mexico,  having  on  board  a  cargo  con- 
signed to  different  persons  in  those  places.  She  came  to  anchor 
in  the  outer  roads  of  the  harbor  of  Soto  La  Marina  on  the  7th 
of  September,  and  was  soon  boarded  by  an  officer  of  the  Mexi- 
can man-of-war  TampicOy  then  lying  at  anchor  in  the  same  place, 
who,  finding  the  Felix  <  suspicious,'  ordered  the  captain,  with 
all  the  vessel's  papers,  on  board  the  Tampico.  A  summary 
investigation  there  took  place,  resulting  in  the  seizure  of  the 
vessel  and  the  sending  her  to  Alvarado,  where  she  arrived  on 
the  18th  of  September.  Next  day,  September  19,  proceedings 
were  taken  before  the  junta  of  the  marine  for  that  department, 
a  tribunal  claiming  and  exercising  jurisdiction  over  the  matter, 
which  proceedings  terminated  in  the  condemnation  of  the  ves- 
sel, and,  with  trifiing  exceptions,  of  the  cargo  also.  On  the 
9th  of  November,  the  cargo  having  in  the  mean  time  been 
landed  and  appraised,  the  'assessor,'  or  legal  adviser,  of  the 
Junta,  gave  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  condemnation  pro- 
nounced on  the  19th  of  September  might  be  confirmed.  On 
the  same  day  the  junta  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  assessor; 
and  ultimately  the  cargo,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned,  was 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  were  distributed  according  to  the  laws 
of  Mexico.  The  vessel,  having  been  appraised,  was  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  Mexican  Government.  The  property 
excepted  from  condemnation  consisted  of  a  worm  and  still,  10 
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cases  of  bottles,  a  billiard  table,  and  a  box  of  books.  These 
articles  were  deposited  in  the  castom-honse  at  Alvarado  for 
their  owners. 

Forestall  claimed,  individaally,  for  the  vessel  and  freight 
and  the  expenses  of  defending  her;  and,  as  the  representative 
of  Gordon,  Forestall  &  Go.,  for  the  ten  cases  of  bottles  and  the 
worm  and  still.  Johnston,  administrator  of  Wallace,  claimed 
for  40  barrels  of  brandy,  alleged  to  be  of  American  manufac- 
ture, part  of  the  cargo  which  was  condemned;  and  Cuculla, 
administrator  of  Onculla,  for  the  residue  of  the  cargo,  which 
residue,  with  the  exception  of  the  billiard  table  and  the  box  of 
books,  was  also  condemned. 

The  Mexican  members  of  the  mixed  commission  resisted  the 
claims  of  Forestall  aud  Johnston  on  the  ground  that  the  Felix 
was  lawfully  seized  and  condemned  for  haviug  on  board  prop- 
erty of  Spanish  subjects,  or  of  Spanish  growth  or  origin,  which 
she  had  brought  from  Havana,  a  Spanish  port,  between  which 
and  the  Mexican  Republic  all  intercourse  was  then  interdicted 
by  the  existence  of  war  between  the  two  countries. 

The  American  members  contended  that,  even  if  this  charge 
were  true,  nothing  but  the  property  in  question  was  liable  to 
confiscation;  that  the  vessel,  being  neutral,  might  lawfully 
carry  enemies'  property;  that  the  seizure  was  not  a  capture 
jure  belli;  that  neither  the  vessel  nor  any  property  on  board 
was  liable  to  condemnation  by  any  municipal  law  of  Mexico; 
that  the  proceedings,  both  on  board  the  Tampico  and  before 
the  junta  of  marine,  were  grossly  irregular,  and  that  the  con- 
demnation was  pronounced  by  a  tribunal  having  no  jurisdiction 
of  the  subject-matter. 

On  these  facts,  the  commissioners  under  the 
^*^"^         act  of  1849  said: 

"It  becomes  important  in  the  first  place  to  consider  the  true 
character  of  the  voyage  and  the  nature  of  the  trade  in  which 
the  Felix  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  her  seizure.  Her  last 
I)ort  of  departure  from  the  United  States  was  New  Orleans; 
but  the  commencement  of  the  voyage  was  at  Havana.  Some 
portion  of  her  cargo  was  unquestionably  shipped  at  New  Or- 
leans and  was  American  property;  but  much  the  larger  por- 
tion of  it  had  been,  immediately  before,  brought  in  the  same 
vessel  from  Havana.  The  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  a  state- 
ment subscribed  and  sworn  to  by  the  captain  of  the  Felix  at 
the  summary  investigation  which  took  place  on  board  the 
Tampicoj  hereinbefore  mentioned.  The  American  commission- 
ers do  not  appear  to  have  regarded  this  statement  as  of  any 
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importance  in  the  case,  or  rather  they  considered  it  an  aggra 
vation  of  the  injuries  committed  by  the  commander  of  the 
Tampico  that  such  a  deposition  was  obtained.  They  say  that 
*the  self-constituted  tribunal,'  composed  of  officers  of  the  Tam- 
pico, 'proceeded  to  examine  the  captain  of  the  Felix  on  oath, 
administered  to  him  by  the  commander  of  the  Tampico^  and  to 
make  and  record  a  deposition  as  if  made  by  him.  Having  se- 
cured the  captain's  deposition  in  their  own  shape,  the  next 
step  was  to  secure  the  booty.' 

^^The  board  finds  nothing  in  the  proofs  and  documents  before 
it  to  authorize  an  inference  that  the  deposition  of  the  captain 
was  not  freely  given,  and  taken  and  recorded  in  the  precise 
form  he  chose  to  give  it.  After  his  arrival  at  Alvarado  he 
made  a  protest  before  the  American  consul  at  that  place,  re- 
citing the  injuries  of  which  he  complained,  and  naming  par- 
ticular acts  of  constraint  and  violence  to  which  he  and  the 
crew  had  been  sabjected.  He  makes  no  complaint  in  it  of  hav- 
ing been  required  to  give  any  deposition,  or  of  having  been 
compelled  to  sign  any  paper,  or  of  any  perversion  or  garbling 
of  the  statement  which  he  had  made,  circumstances  which  it 
is  highly  improbable  he  would  have  neglected  to  mention  if 
there  had  been  any  just  ground  of  complaint  on  that  account. 
Besides,  the  statement  of  the  captain  is  corroborated,  in  many 
particulars  essential  to  be  considered,  by  papers  and  docu- 
ments found  on  board  the  vessel,  to  which  reference  will  here- 
after be  made.  The  account  which  the  captain  gives  of  the 
voyage  of  the  Felix  is  as  follows: 

'^  'That  the  schooner  under  bis  command  is  called  the  Felix,  her  burden 
99  and  three-quarters  tons,  from  New  Orleans,  where  she  originated ;  that 
from  thence  she  sailed  for  Charleston  and  Havana  on  Slst  of  January  of 
the  present  year ;  that  she  had  been  engaged  in  three  voyages  to  Havana 
until  the  month  of  July  of  the  said  year;  that  she  undertook  this  voyage 
for  New  Orleans,  sailing  from  thence  (Havana)  on  the  17th  of  the  same 
July,  with  a  cargo  of  wine  in  cases  and  barrels,  rum  in  pipes,  wax,  gin, 
coffee,  and  sugar,  consigned  to  various  merchants,  among  others  to  Mr. 
Simon  Cuculla;  that  he  anchored  in  that  port  on  the  29th  of  the  same 
month ;  that  he  discharged  the  greater  part  of  that  cargo,  leaving  on  board 
the  same  wine  and  wax  which  he  shipped  at  Havana;  that  he  afterwards 
shipped  the  goods  which  appear  in  the  manifest,  which  he  made  in  that 
custom-house  and  which  are  exhibited  in  this  act.  *  «  •  Being  asked 
if  he  knows  and  to  state  what  is  the  cargo,  whether  he  has  in  his  vessel 
Spanish  property  brought  from  Havana  to  New  Orleans,  disembarked  and 
reshipped  from  thence  in  said  vessel,  and  if  he  knows  who  are  the  owners, 
he  said  that  in  Havana  his  consignees,  Mr.  Castillo  and  Mr.  Black,  shipped 
goods  by  him  for  various  persons  in  that  city,  bound  to  New  Orleans,  in 
which  port  he  discharged  the  greater  part  of  the  goods  which  he  brought 
and  reshipped  part  of  the  wax  and  part  of  the  goods,  and  retook  on  board 
295  barrels  of  white  wine,  these  last  three  articles  being  the  same  which 
he  shipped  in  Havana,  and  brought  on  board  for  Soto  La  Marina,  and 
Tampicp,  as  appears  by  the  bills  of  lading,  which  he  has  delivered;  that 
all  the  rest  which  appears  in  the  said  bills  of  lading  are  goods  reshipped 
in  New  Orleans — American  property.' 
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"These  last  statements  of  the  captain  are  in  answer  to  the 
question  whether  he  had  *  Spanish  property'  on  board  and  to 
whom  it  belonged,  and  his  reply,  that  he  had  on  board  295 
barrels  of  wine,  and  a  part  of  the  wax  and  a  part  of  the  goods 
which  he  had  taken  on  board  at  Havana,  and  that  the  rest  of 
his  cargo,  taken  in  at  New  Orleans,  was  American  property, 
leaves  a  very  strong  presnmption  that  the  wine,  wax,  ana 
goods  were  in  fact  Spanish  property.  There  is  other  proof  in 
the  case  leading  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  captain  of  the 
Felix  J  being  interrogated  as  to  whether  he  brought  'any  other 
papers  or  letters  in  his  vessel,  he  said  that  what  he  brought 
he  has  exhibited,  and  they  are  on  deposit  in  this  vessel,  the 
TampicoJ  There  were,  however,  subsecjuently  discovered,  as 
certified  in  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  summary 
examination,  <  among  the  multitude  of  letters  which  the  cap- 
tain, Mr.  James  Boss,  brought  in  his  vessel,  two  documents 
concerning  her  cargo,  which  declare  the  embarcation  of  the 
barrels  of  wine  and  the  wax,  shipped  at  Havana,  Spanish 
property,  and  they  were  accordingly  added  to  the  expedieniey^ 
or  record  of  the  proceedings.    These  documents  are: 

"  1st.  An  invoice  of  295  barrels  of  white  wine  shipped  on 
board  the  Felix  at  Havana,  consigned  to  Mr.  Simon  Cuculla, 
New  Orleans,  for  account  and  risk  of  Don  Alarioa  M.  Zaballa, 
of  Soto  La  Marina,  and  Antonio  Blandin,  to  remit  to  said 
Zaballa;  and  the  invoice  sets  forth  the  purchase  of  the  wine 
in  Madeira,  Ist  of  July  1825,  and  the  costs  and  expenses,  and 
that  the  shipment  was  made  by  Blandin  on  account  of  Zaballa 
and  himself,  who  were  owners,  and  was  insured  in  New  York 
by  a  policy  dated  15th  of  May  1825,  for  $3,270. 

"  2nd.  A  letter  of  advice  from  Blandin,  in  Havana,  to  Zaballa, 
in  Soto  La  Marina,  dated  12th  July  1825,  confirming  former 
letters  and  saying,  ^  I  inform  you  I  have  shipped  on  board  the 
American  schooner  Felix,  Captain  James  Boss,  295  barrels 
very  superior  dry  wine,  bound  to  New  Orleans,  consigned  to 
Simon  Cuculla,  to  be  remitted  to  you.  This  wine,  which  is 
very  good,  has  cost  me  high;  but  it  is  at  six  months'  credit: 
and  each  barrel  contains  four  and  a  half  ambas.  I  hope  it  will 
reach  you  soon,  and  that  you  will  like  it.  I  enclose  you  the 
invoice,  amounting  to  $3,865.81,  and  in  case  you  wish  it  to  be 
divided  equally  between  us,  as  I  have  supposed,  I  will  charge 
you  $1,923.91  for  your  share.' 

"The  wine,  as  appears  by  the  bill  of  lading,  was  shipped  at 
Havana  on  the  same  12th  of  July  by  Antonio  Blandin  to 
Cuculla  in  New  Orleans,  as  though  it  was  his  property  and  on 
his  account  and  risk,  and  was  accompanied  also  by  a  letter  of 
advice  requesting  Cuculla  to  credit  the  amount,  $2,805.06,  half 
to  Blandin's  account. 

"No  doubt  whatever  can  be  entertained  that  the  wine  was 
actually  the  property  of  Blandin,  a  Spanish  merchant  at 
Havana,  and  Zaballa,  a  citizen  of  Mexico,  residing  at  Soto  La 
Marina^  and  that  Cuculla  was  merely  the  agent  of  the  parties 
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through  whom  this  intercourse  between  Spanish  and  Mexican 
ports  might  be  carried  on,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing to  it  the  protection  of  the  American  flag.  There  is  also, 
among  the  documents  filed  by  the  claimant,  an  original  letter 
in  the  Spanish  language  from  Blandin  to  OucuUa,  which  has 
not  been  translated,  dated  at  Havana,  October  5, 1825,  appris- 
ing him  that  information  had  just  been  received  that  the  Felix 
had  been  excluded  from  the  harbor  of  Soto  La  Marina,  and  had  not 
been  able  to  discharge  any  of  her  cargo  previous  to  that  event, 
and  advising  him  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  abandon- 
ment of  the  295  barrels  of  wine  to  the  underwriters,  and  add- 
ing: *I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  would  order  the  remain- 
ing barrels  to  be  insured  from  all  risk,  and  until  they  shall  be 
landed  in  the  x>ort  of  Soto  La  Marina.'  They  could  not  be 
landed,  so  that  the  underwriters  must  infallibly  be  responsible. 
This  letter  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  the  wine 
in  question  was  the  property  of  GucuUa,  as  is  represented  in 
the  memorial  of  his  administrator,  but  harmonizes  entirely 
with  the  other  proof  in  the  case,  showing  that  it  was  really  the 
property  and  at  the  risk  of  Zaballa  and  Blandin. 

<^  There  is  also  .mother  original  letter  among  the  pax)ers  from 
Blandin  to  CucuUa,  dated  November  18, 1826,  which  was  not 
translated,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Gucnlla 
of  ^3rd  October  and  forwarding  a  new  certificate  from  the 
custom-house  (Havana)  of  the  foreign  growth  or  origin  of  the 
295  barrels  of  wine  shipped  in  the  Felix.  A  certificate  is  found 
among  the  documents  connected  with  these  claims,  which  is 
probably  the  document  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  Blandin  just 
noticed.  The  translation  of  it,  furnished  by  the  claimant,  is  as 
follows: 

^''I;  Don  Bernardo  Elamo  j  Melo,  honorary  member  of  the  army  and 
acting  Controller  of  the  Greneral  Collection  of  Royal  Revenue  in  this 
place,  by  his  Majesty ,  certify  that  on  the  12th  day  of  July  laat  year,  Mr. 
Antonio  Blandin  registered,  bound  to  New  Orleans,  in  the  American 
schooner  Felix,  Captain  James  Ross,  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  barrels 
of  dry  wine,  S.  C,  mark  for  Simon  CncuUa,  which  were  imported  into 
this  port  by  the  American  barque  Orleans  from  Gibraltar,  and  in  testi- 
mony thereof  I  give  the  present  in  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  Collector 
General  issued  at  the  request  of  the  said  Blandin.  Havana  Oct.  4,  1826. 
Signed — Bernardo  Elamo,  attested  by  the  American  Consul.' 

"  It  also  appears  by  the  invoice  signed  by  Ouculla  that  the 
wine  was  shipped  by  him  at  New  Orleans  and  consigned  to 
Zaballa  as  *  white  Marseilles  wine/  It  has  already  appeared 
from  the  proofs  in  the  case,  submitted  by  the  claimant  himself, 
that  the  wine  in  question  was  Madeira  wine,  purchased  in 
Madeira  on  the  Ist  day  of  the  same  month  in  which  it  was 
shipped  from  Havana;  and  the  certificate  and  invoice  describ- 
ing it  as  'imported  from  Gibraltar,'  and  as  Marseilles  wine,  are 
both  false  and  fraudulent,  and,  with  the  other  circumstances 
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already  alluded  to,  leave  no  doubt  of  its  origin  or  ownership. 
Both  were  anquestionably  Spanish. 

''Among  the  cargo  on  board,  and  which  was  also  condemned, 
were  77  boxes  of  beeswax,  which  the  administrator  of  Cuculla 
now  claims  the  value  of;  of  which  27  boxes,  as  appears  by  the 
invoices,  were  consigned  to  Francisco  Verde,  and  60  boxes  to 
Mr.  K— — .  There  were  also  46  other  boxes  on  board,  shipped 
by  Cuculla  and  appearing  in  the  manifest  of  the  cargo,  of 
whit;h  no  invoice  is  found  among  the  proofs,  and  it  does  not 
appear  to  whom  they  were  consigned.  The  deposition  of  the 
captain  has  already  been  quoted,  to  the  effect  that  the  wax  on 
board  was  ^  part  of  that  which  he  brought  from  Havana. 
Coming  from  that  port,  there  is  the  strongest  presumption 
that  it  was  of  Spanish  origin;  no  proof  to  the  contrary  is 
exhibited.  There  is  scarcely  a  less  strong  presumption  that  it 
was  also  Spanish  property.  The  fact  that  it  was  shipped  by 
Cuculla  as  his  own,  after  the  clear  proof  in  respect  to  the  wine 
which  was  shipped  in  the  same  way  and  at  the  same  time,  has 
no  weight  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  to  impair  that  presump- 
tion. It  is  strengthened  by  other  documents  found  in  the  case; 
and  among  them  is  a  notarial  protest  made  by  Francisco 
Verde,  to  whom  the  27  boxes  were  consigned,  before  the  vice- 
consul  of  the  United  States  at  Tampico,  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember 1825,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract:  'Personally 
appeared  Francisco  Verde,  of  Tampico,  merchant,  and  exhib- 
ited a  bill  of  lading  of  a  quantity  of  wax.  shipi>ed  at  New 
Orleans  on  the  13th  day  of  August  last  past  oy  Simon  Cuculla, 
of  New  Orleans,  merchant,  on  board  the  American  schooner 
Felix^  whereof  James  Ross  was  master,  bound  from  New 
Orleans  to  Soto  La  Marina  and  Tampico,  and  consigned  to  the 
said  Francisco  Verde,  viz:  (F.  C.)  No.  1  a  20  L  (F.  0.)  21  a  27, 
twenty-seven  cases  white  Philadelphia  wax.' 

"A  similar  protest  was  made  at  the  same  time  by  Joaquin 
Ganazcochea,  attorney  in  fact  of  Manuel  Kamon  Canonge,  ex- 
hibiting a  bill  of  lading  of  the  60  cases  of  wax,  also  described 
as  '  whit9  Philadelphia  wax.'  These  bills  of  lading  must  have 
been  forwarded  by  Cuculla,  and  he  could  not  have  been  igno- 
rant that  the  wax  was  in  fact  brought  from  Havana  in  the 
Felixy  and  that  there  was  no  pretense  whatever  that  it  was  of 
American  origin,  as  his  description  of  it  ^ould  imply.  There 
were  also  found  on  board  the  vessel  several  letters  addressed 
by  merchants  in  Havana  to  Marina  La  Soto  and  Tampico, 
which  were  annexed  to  the  expediente  or  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings, some  of  which  are  translated  and  are  contained  in  the 
copy  filed  in  this  case  by  the  claimant.  Although  none  of  the 
letters  relate  to  the  wax  found  on  board  the  Felix,  they  evi- 
dently show  that  an  illicit  trade  to  a  great  extent  had  been 
carried  on  through  Cuculla  by  these  parties  in  Havana  with 
their  correspondents  in  Mexico.  An  extract  from  one  of  them, 
dated  Havana  July  7, 1825,  from  Eamon  del  Hoyo  to  Jos6  de 
6627— Vol.  3 43 
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la  Lama  is  in  the  ibllowing  words:  '  It  is  well  that  Don  Diego 
remains  in  Marina  in  order  to  consign  to  him  the  wax  of  Cas- 
tillo and  Arce,  if  it  goes  there ;  but  that  of  this  house,  although 
I  say  another  thing  to  the  company,  with  this  date  will  go  to 
New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  or  New  York,  since  when  I  wrote 
it  I  did  not  recollect  what  in  the  fifth  paragraph  of  yours  you 
tell  me;  but  it  is  very  regular,  even  to  the  last  point,  since  it 
has  already  been  sent  to  Guculla  and  nothing  has  since  hap- 
pened.' Another  of  the  letters  also  refers  to  Cuculla's  agency 
in  receiving  and  forwarding  wax,  and  of  effecting  insurance  on 
sundry  parcels  sent  by  other  vessels  at  or  near  the  same  time. 

^'  From  this  accumulated  mass  of  testimony  but  one  satiS: 
factory  conclusion  can  be  drawn,  and  that  is  that  the  wax  as 
well  as  the  wine,  though  shipped  by  Cuculla  as  his  own  prop- 
erty, was  in  fact  Spanish  property  and  shipped  on  Spanish 
account.  The  same  result,  although  the  proof  is  not  so  strong, 
attends  the  other  property  shipp^  by  Cuculla,  and  for  which 
his  administrator  now  presents  a  claim.  This  consists  of  sev- 
eral bales  and  trunks  of  foreign  manufactured  articles  of 
merchandize,  silks,  ribbons,  German,  English,  and  French 
fabrics  of  cotton  and  linen,  etc. 

^'It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  captain  deposed  that  he 
took  on  board  a  part  of  the  goods  brought  from  Havana. 
There  were  no  other  goods  of  this  kind  on  board,  except  those 
shipped  by  Cuculla.  The  invoice  of  them  is  made  by  him  in 
the  same  way  as  the  invoices  of  the  wine  and  wax  were  made. 
Finding  him  to  have  been  a  willing  instrument  in  carrying  on, 
under  the  protection  of  the  American  flag,  an  unlawful  com- 
merce by  false  papers  and  fraudulent  representations,  the 
board  are  constrained  to  regard  all  his  transactions  in  con- 
nection with  this  voyage  as  partaking  of  the  same  character, 
unless,  as  in  regard  to  the  billiard  table,  very  clear  and  explicit 
proof  to  the  contrary  is  exhibited.  The  following  note  appears 
in  the  translated  copy  of  the  expedientefxxvnishedhythe  claim- 
ants: <  Copies  of  several  unimportant  letters  found  on  board 
the  Felix  here  follow, — they  are  not  translated.'  Whether  the 
board  would  regard  them  as  unimportant,  or  whether  they 
would  throw  any  light  upon  the  subjects  investigated,  we  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining. 

"  Being  satisfied  by  these  proofs  that  the  larger  part  of  the 
cargo  of  the  Felix  was  in  fact  Spanish  property  at  the  time  of 
the  seizure  and  condemnation  of  it,  it  remains  to  inquire  what 
effect  this  fact  legitimately  produces  upon  the  claims  severally 
presented  in  the  memorials  under  consideration.    •    •    • 

"  This  is  not  merely  the  case  of  a  neutral  ship  found  with 
enemies'  goods  on  board.  It  is  the  case  of  a  neutral  ship,  with 
enemies'  goods  on  board,  destined/or  the  ports  of  the  capturing 
party — a  neutral  ship  attempting  to  carry  on  a  commerce  which 
by  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  practice  of  all  civilized  states, 
is  wholly  illegal  and  prohibited.  Authorities  to  this  point  can 
hardly  be  necessary;  a  few  only  will  be  cited.    In  the  case  of 
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Hoopy  1  Bob.  Admiralty  Reports,  page  298,  Sir  William  Scott, 
in  giving  judgment,  says: 

'' '  In  my  opinion  there  exists  suoh  a  general  rale  in  the  jarisprndence 
of  this  country,  by  which  all  trading  with  the  pnblic  enemy,  nnless  by 
permission  of  the  sovereign,  is  interdicted.  It  is  not  a  principle  peculiar 
to  the  maritime  law  of  this  country.  It  is  laid  down  by  Bynkershoek  as 
an  universal  principle  of  law.' 

''He  then  quotes  several  passages  from  that  author,  and 
proceeds: 

** '  It  appears  from  these  passages  to  have  been  the  law  of  HoUaud. 
Valin,  lib.  3^  tit.  6,  art.  3,  states  it  to  have  been  the  law  of  France,  whether 
the  trade  was  attempted  to  be  carried  on  in  national  or  neutral  vessels. 
It  will  appear  from  a  case  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention,  the 
Fortune f  to  have  been  the  law  of  Spain ;  and  it  may,  without  rashness,  I 
think  be  assumed  to  have  been  a  general  principle  of  law  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe.'  *  By  the  law  and  constitution  of  this  country  the 
sovereign  alone  has  the  power  of  deciding  war  and  peace,  and  he,  there- 
fore, who  has  alone  the  power  of  entirely  removing  the  state  of  war,  has 
the  power  of  removing  it  in  part,  by  permitting,  where  he  sees  proper, 
that  commercial  intercourse  which  is  a  partial  suspension  of  the  war. 
There  may  be  occasions  on  which  such  an  intercourse  may  be  highly 
expedient.  But  it  is  not  for  individuals  to  determine  on  the  expediency 
of  such  occasions  on  their  own  notions  of  commerce,  and  commerce  merely, 
possibly  on  the  ground  of  private  advantage,  but  not  very  reconcilable 
with  the  general  interest  of  the  state.  It  is  for  the  state  alone,  on  more 
enlarged  views  of  policy  and  of  aU  circumstances  that  may  be  connected 
with  such  an  intercourse,  to  determine  when  it  shall  be  permitted  and 
under  what  regulations.  In  my  opinion  no  principle  ought  to  be  held 
more  sacred  than  that  this  intercourse  can  not  subsist  on  any  other  footing 
than  that  of  direct  permission  of  the  state.'' 

"  The  same  principle  is  operated  in  Potts  v.  Bell  (8  Term 
Bep.  548),  and  has  been  repeatedly  recognized  and  enforced 
by  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  cases  have 
gone  to  a  great  length  as  to  what  constitutes  trading  with  the 
enemy;  and  it  has  been  held  that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
could  not,  during  war,  withdraw  his  property  from  the  enemies' 
country,  though  it  was  acquired  abroad  before  the  war.  The 
act  of  withdrawal  is  a  trading  with  the  enemy.  (1  Gall.  C.  G.  E. 
467;  The  St.  Lawrence^  1  Gall.  467;  The  Rugerij  1  Wheat.  62; 
The  JElizay  2  Gall.  4;  The  Alexander,  1  Gall.  532;  1  Peters,  586, 
8  Oranch,  282.) 

'^  The  United  States  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  enacted 
very  stringent  laws  interdicting  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations,  even  before  a  state  of  war  existed.  By  the  3rd  section 
of  an  act  of  18th  April  1806,  which  prohibited  the  importation 
of  certain  merchandize  from  Great  Britain,  it  was  provided 
that  if  any  of  said  prohibited  articles  <  should,  after  a  certain 
day  be  put  on  board  any  vessel,  ship,  boat,  raft  or  carriage, 
with  intent  to  import  the  same  into  the  United  States  with  the 
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knowledge  of  the  owner  or  master  of  such  ship/  etc.,  such  ship, 
etc.,  shoald  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  such,  articles.  (3  State, 
at  L.  379^80.)  The  same  provision  is  contained  in  the  6th 
section  of  an  act  passed  March  2, 1809,  commonly  called  the 
nonintercourse  act.  (3  Stats,  at  L.  529, 530.)  These  acts  were 
never  supposed  to  impair  any  neutral  rights,  nor  to  give  to 
neutral  nations  any  just  grounds  of  complaint  if  their  vessels 
should  be  seized  and  confiscated  for  the  violation  of  them. 
But  they  no  more  effectually  interdicted  commerce  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  or  France  IJian  a  state  of 
war  interdicts  it  between  belligerent  nations. 

"  Nations  have  the  right,  undoubtedly,  to  prescribe  the  pen- 
alties which  neutrals  incur  who  shall  be  found  attempting  to 
prostrate  their  policy  by  carrying  on  a  commerce  which  by 
principles  of  universal  law  is  prohibited.  The  offense  of  which 
the  neutral  vessel  is  guilty  in  such  cases  is  that  of  trading 
with  the  enemy,  being  concerned  in  an  unlawful  voyage,  where- 
by she  forfeits  her  neutral  character,  and  not  merely  for  having 
enemies'  property  onboard,  not  destined  for  introduction  into 
the  neutral  country,  which  is  a  lawfiil  voyage  and  subjects  the 
neutral  to  no  liability. 

"  It  being  competent  for  Mexico,  without  any  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations,  to  render  liable  to  confiscation  any  vessel, 
whether  neutral  or  otherwise,  found  engaged  in  carrying  on 
trade  between  her  citizens  and  those  of  her  enemy,  it  becomes 
important  to  inquire  whether  the  Felix  and  her  cargo  was  con- 
demned for  this  cause,  and,  if  so,  whether  condemnation  was 
pronounced  by  a  regular  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 
Upon  these  points  the  American  and  Mexican  members  of  the 
joint  commission  differed  in  opinion.  In  regard  to  the  first 
question  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  room  for  hesitation 
or  doubt.  The  American  commissioners  say:  *It  is  either  a 
case  of  capture  or  piracy.  The  captain  himself,  the  coart- 
martial,  and  the  assessor  treat  it  as  a  cause  of  capture.' 

"If  a  case  of  capture,  it  is  capture  jure  belli — capture  for 
a  violation  of  the  belligerent  rights  of  Mexico.  It  was  not  a 
seizure  for  merely  having  goods  on  board,  which  by  any  munic- 
ipal regulation  of  Mexico  were  prohibited  from  importation 
into  the  country.  In  the  expediente  filed  among  the  proofs 
there  is  the  report  of  the  commander  of  the  TampicOj  setting 
forth  his  proceedings,  in  which  it  is  stated  thatj  having  made 
an  examination  of  the  papers  and  documents  found  on  board 
the  Felix,  'it  resulted  that  she  had  on  hoard  sundry  Spanish 
goods,  brought  from  Havana,  intended  for  Xeic  Orleans,  and 
thence  for  Soto  La  Marina  and  Tampico,^  So,  also,  in  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  junta  of  the  marine  it  clearly  appears 
that  the  condemnation  was  pronounced  from  the  same  cause. 
Speaking  of  the  documents  found  on  boord  the  vessel,  they  say : 

'''From  their  scrnpulons  and  attentive  examination,  as  weU  as  of 
private  letters  of  correspon dents  found  on  board  uf  the  captured  vessel,  it 
results  \vith  all  clearness  that  the  aforesaid  295  bales  of  wine  comprehend 
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in  the  inyoice,  p.  2  (com.  with  the  date  of  12  July  last),  directed  from  the 
port  of  Havana  and  for  account  and  risk  of  Don  Zaballa  in  Soto  La 
Marina,  his  mark  being  8.  C.  It  aleo  results  that  the  27  cases  of  wax 
remitted  by  Jos^  Pereyera,  in  the  said  city  of  Havana,  to  Don  Francisco 
Verde,  in  the  old  town  of  Tampico,  through  Simon  CucuJla,  resident  of 
New  Orleans,  and  that  they  are  marked  with  the  letters  E.  C.,  according 
to  the  invoices,  pages  7  and  8,  come  directed  from  the  said  city  of  Havana, 
without  there  being  the  least  room  for  doubt  in  this  particular.  The  like 
happens  with  respect  to  the  other  50  cases  of  wax  which  the  said  Pereyera 
sent  from  the  same  city  of  Havana  on  the  5th  of  July  last  to  the  aforesaid 
Simon  Cucnlla,  in  order  that  the  latter,  for  account  and  risk  of  Don  Josd 
Lopez  Alrella,  may  ship  them  to  Soto  La  Marina  to  I  on  M.  K.  Colonge, 
in  such  a  manner  that,  being  satisfied  and  well  persuaded,  all  the  gentle- 
men who  compose  the  present  Jun^o,  thai  all  the  aforesaid producCj  and  tchich 
were  found  on  hoard  the  said  American  schooner  Felix j  are  not  only  prohibited, 
hut  that  they  undouhtedly  draw  their  origin  from  an  enemy's  country,*  'it 
was  unanimously  agreed  that  they  should  declare  and  in  effect  they  did 
declare  it  to  be  good  prize,  both  the  said  American  schooner  Felix  and 
the  wine  and  wax  mentioned  in  this  act  with  the  aforesaid  marks.  They 
also  extended  said  condemnation  of  good  prize  to  the  46  cases  of  wax 
which  were  found  on  board  the  said  vessel  and  such  other  produce  of 
Spanish  soil,  proceeding  from  any  port  of  that  nation,  or  from  those  prohib- 
ited, confirming  their  sentence  in  the  articles  of  the  ordinance  of 

and  in  the  provisions  of  art.  3  of  the  decree  of  Oct.  8, 1823,  and  that  of 
the  17  of  March  1824.' 

"The  following  extract  from  the  opinion  of  the  assessor  here- 
inbefore referred  to  of  November  1825  shows  also  upon  what 
ground  he  deemed  the  decree  might  be  confirmed  : 

'*  'In  pursuance  of  these  proceedings,  entered  into  upon  the  capture  by 
the  gunboat  Tampico  off  Soto  La  Marina  of  the  American  schooner  Felix 
proceeding  from  Havana  after  stopping  at  New  Orleans,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  first  declaration  of  good  prize  may  be  confirmed,  which  declara- 
tion was  pronounced  on  the  19th  of  September  last,  *  *  »  there  being 
only  excepted  one  billiard  table,  one  still,  and  10  crates  of  empty  bot- 
tles ;  *  *  ♦  also  the  case  of  books,  *  *  *  inasmuch  as  these  were  not 
contraband  articles,  there  being  no  proof  that  they  were  brought  from 
Havana  in  the  same  vessel  nor  that  they  are  Spanish  property,  produce,  or 
manufacture;  in  which  quality  and  prohibition  are  comprized  the  other  goods 
which  are  condemned,  in  the  penalty  of  good  prize,  agreeably  to  our  revenue 
laws  and  the  declaration  of  war  between  Spain  and  her  colonies/ 

*'  In  another  part  of  the  opinion  he  speaks  of  *  the  legal 
causes  of  the  capture  are  well  certiiied,  as  also  is  the  national 
quality  of  some  of  the  articles,  and  the  sailing  of  the  vessel 
from  a  i)ort  within  the  Spanish  jurisdiction/  as  leading  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  decree  of  condemnation  should  be 
confirmed. 

"  There  seevis  to  be  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  condemnation  was. decreed.  The  vessel  was 
condenined  for  being  concerned  in  carrying  on  a  trade  between 
the  enemy's  countries,  and  the  cargo  for  being  Spanish  or  of 
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Spanish  growth  or  origin,  proceeding  in  the  same  vessel  from 
one  of  the  ports  of  Spain. 

"  Was  the  decree  pronounced  by  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction ? 

''This  question  has  been  presented  before  another  tribunal 
and  was  determined  in  the  affirmative.  Among  the  proofs  in 
the  case  is  the  copy  of  an  opinion  delivered  by  the  supreme 
court  of  Louisiana  in  a  suit  brought  by  Guculla  against  the 
Louisiana  Insurance  Company  upon  a  policy  of  insurance  on 
the  same  goods  which  were  shipped  by  him  in  the  Felix,  and 
for  which  the  present  claim  of  his  administrator  is  made.  The 
policy  contained  a  clause  of  warranty  to  the  assurers  free  from 
any  charge,  damages,  or  loss  which  may  arise  in  consequence 
of  engaging  or  having  been  engaged  in  illicit  or  prohibited 
trade  at  any  time  whatever,  and  the  defendants  resisted  the 
claim  upon  the  ground  that  the  loss  happened  for  some  of  the 
causes  named  in  the  warranty.  The  defendants  further  con- 
tended that  the  decree  of  the  court  in  Mexico  condemning  the 
property  was  conclusive  in  relation  to  all  matters  on  which 
it  acted,  and  the  court  was  of  this  opinion  also.  It  was 
answered  by  the  plaintiff  that,  'however  the  general  rule  might 
be,  the  sentence  of  the  court  offered  in  evidence  was  not  con- 
clusive, because  it  was  pronounced  by  a  tribunal  of  incompetent 
authority. ^  This  raised  the  question  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, and  in  regard  to  it  the  court  said: 

*'  'The  first  question  which  meets  us  on  inquiry  into  the  correotness  of 
this  position  is,  whether  the  court  has  the  power  to  examine  into  the 
competency  of  the  tribunal  by  whose  sentence  the  condemnation  was 
prononnced/ 

"The  court  entertained  no  doubt  that  it  possessed  such 
power;  and  thereupon  proceeded  to  examine  at  considerable 
length  the  grounds  of  objection  which  had  been  made  to  the 
competency  of  Mexican  court.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  this  opinion : 

'"In  addition  to  this,  the  testimony  of  lawyers  in  the  city  of  Mexico  has 
been  taken.  One  of  them,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  profession,  hold- 
ing a  high  situation  in  the  govemment;  swears  that  the  court  which  con- 
demned the  goods  was  a  lawful  tribunal  and  that  its  proceedings  were 
regular  and  its  jurisdiction  undoubted/  Again:  'It  has  been  proved  by 
tlie  evidence  of  lawyers  residing  in  the  city  of  Mexico  that  the  tribu- 
nal was  competent  and  its  proceedings  regular.  The  testimony  was  much 
commented  on,  but  nothing  we  have  heard  in  argument  has  destroyed  or 
shaken  its  credit.  It  appears  to  have  come  fVom  persons  of  respectability. 
It  was  taken  by  depositions,  and  these  depositions  were  opened,  as  the 
indorsements  on  them  show,  some  time  before  the  trial.  If  the  plaintiif 
believed  they  were  improperly  obtained,  or  that  the  witnesses  erred 
through  ignorance,  or  from  corrupt  motives,  it  could  not  have  been  difficult 
to  d i spro ve  them  ■ ' 

**The  proof  referred  to  by  the  court  is  not  before  this  board. 
It  was  not  for  the  interest  of  the  claimants  to  produce  it;  but 
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the  documents  which  they  have  prodaced  and  thus  given 
credit  to  show  incontestably  its  existence  and  purport,  and  the 
board  does  not  feel  restrained  by  the  rules  oi  evidence  ob- 
served in  courts  of  common-law  jurisdiction  from  considering 
the  fact  as  proved  here  which  it  thus  appears  was  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  court  in  Louisiana.  And  independent 
of  this  consideration,  it  might  well  be  required  by  the  claim- 
ants to  establish  by  affirmative  evidence  the  proof  of  the  posi- 
tion upon  which  they  rely,  and  to  show  that  the  tribunal  by 
which  the  sentence  of  condemnation  was  pronounced  was  not 
of  competent  authority  for  that  purpose.  No  such  proof  is 
found  in  the  case,  and  none  was  offered  before  the  court  in 
Louisiana. 

<'  It  being  thus  established  that  the  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion was  pronounced  by  a  tribunal  of  competent  authority,  and 
that  its  proceedings  were  regular,  it  now  remains  to  inquire 
whether  by  the  laws  of  Mexico  the  vessel  and  cargo,  or  any 
part  of  it,  for  the  causes  alleged,  was  liable  to  confiscation. 

<<  In  courts  of  law,  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  in  Mexico 
upon  this  question  would  probably  be  held  as  conclusive.  It 
was  so  regarded  by  the  court  in  Louisiana  in  the  case  just 
adverted  to;  and  in  many  other  cases  cited  in  the  opinion  pro- 
nounced by  that  court  the  same  principle  has  prevailed.  But 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  this  board  is  not  and  can  not  be  bound 
by  any  such  principle,  however  well  it  may  be  established  as 
binding  upon  courts  of  law.  The  parties  before  the  two  tri- 
bunals are  different.  In  trials  at  law  the  foreign  government, 
whose  proceedings  through  its  courts  are  brought  in  question, 
is  not  a  party;  and  the  acts  of  its  tribunals  are  only  collaterally 
subjects  of  investigation.  But  the  questions  which  are  pre- 
sented to  this  board  touch  directly  and  immediately  the  legality 
and  validity  of  the  acts  of  Mexico  through  any  and  all  of  the 
departments  of  its  government.  A  nation  may  commit  wrongs 
upon  the  citizens  of  other  nations  as  well  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  her  courts  as  through  any  other  of  her  civil  or 
her  military  departments.  It  is  well  known  that  in  many  cases 
of  reclamation  made  by  the  Unitod  States  upon  France,  where 
indemnity  was  obtained,  the  property  captured  had  been  regu- 
larly condemned  by  tribunals  of  competent  authority  abroad; 
but  it  was  never  supposed  that  as  against  France  the  legality 
of  the  proceeding  could  not  be  inquired  into,  or  that  the  sen- 
tence of  her  courts  was  conclusive. 

"  While,  therefore,  this  board  does  not  consider  that  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  by  the  court  in  Mexico,  condemning  the  Felix 
and  her  cargo,  is  conclusive  that  by  the  laws  of  Mexico  they 
were  liable  to  condemnation,  it  nevertheless  does  consider  that 
it  furnishes  a  strong  degree  of  presumption  that  such  was  the 
case,  sufficient  to  throw  upon  the  claimant  the  burden  of  estab- 
lishing the  contrary.  The  vessel  was  found  carrying  on  a  direct 
trade  with  the  enemies  of  Mexico,  was  taken  in  delicto  with 
enemies'  property  on  board;  whether  upon  the  high  seas  or 
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within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  Mexico  does  not  very 
clearly  appear.  She  had,  however,  approached  near  enough 
to  land  her  passengers.  The  commander  of  the  Tampico  asserts 
that  when  first  discovered  she  ii^as  sailing  under  Mexican 
colors:  a  fact,  if  true,  which  shows  quite  plainly  a  conscious- 
ness of  being  in  illicit  trade. 

^<  If  it  were  fully  and  clearly  established  that  the  vessel  was 
taken  on  the  high  seas,  and  without  the  jurisdiction  of  Mexico, 
inasmuch  as  the  Spanish  goods  on  board  were  not  contraband 
of  war,  it  might  possibly  result  that  the  vessel  would  not  for 
that  cause  be  liable  to  seizure.  But  it  is  beyond  doubt  that 
the  enemy  goods  on  board  were  destined  to  be  landed  in  Mexi- 
can ports;  that  the  oiiense  committed  by  the  vessel  was  an 
offense  known  to  the  laws  of  nations — trading  between  ene- 
mies; and,  by  well-established  priuciples,  neutral  property  so 
concerned  forfeits  its  neutral  character. 

'*  *  By  the  general  law  of  prize,  property  engaged  in  an  illegal  interconrse 
with  the  enemy  is  deemed  enemy  property.  It '  is  of  no  conBeqaence 
whether  it  belongs  to  an  ally  or  a  citizen ;  the  illegal  traffic  stamps  it  with 
the  hostile  character,  and  attaches  to  it  all  the  penal  consequences  of 
enemy  ownership.  In  conformity  with  this  rule  it  has  been  solemnly  ad- 
judged by  the  same  coarse  of  decisions  which  has  established  the  illegality 
of  the  intercourse  that  the  property  engaged  therein  must  be  condemned 
as  prize  to  the  captors  and  not  to  the  crown.'  (8  Cranch,  334,  The  Salljf,) 
*A11  trade  with  the  enemy,  unless  with  the  permission  of  the  sovereign,  is 
interdicted,  and  subjects  the  property  engaged  in  it  to  the  penalty  of  con- 
fiscation.' (1  Gallison,  C.  C.  R.  295,  The  Rapid, )  '  If  a  vessel  be  sent  from 
the  United  States,  after  knowledge  of  the  war,  to  the  enemies'  country,  to 
withdraw  property  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  acquired  before  the 
war,  the  vessel  and  cargo  are  subject  to  capture  and  condemnation  jure 
heUiJ  (1  Gallison,  C.  C.  K.  295.)  'A  vessel  sailing  to  an  enemy  port  after 
knowledge  of  the  war,  and  captured  bringing  thence  a  cargo  consisting 
chiefly  of  enemy  goods,  is  liable  to  confiscation  as  prize  of  war.'  (The  St, 
LawrenoCf  8  Cranch,  434.) 

"The  concluding  sentence  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the 
case  last  cited  is: 

'"The  St,  Lawrence  was  certainly  guilty  of  trading  with  the  enemy, 
and,  being  taken  on  the  way  from  one  of  his  ports  to  the  United  States, 
she  is  liable  to  be  confiscated  on  that  ground,  as  a  prize  of  war,  to  trAom- 
erer  $he  might  belong*  (p. 444).  'In  cases  of  trading  with  the  enemy  the 
property  is  considered  qtuui  as  enemy's  propei-ty  and  ccftidemned  to  cap- 
tors.'   (1  Gallison,  C.  C.  R.  p.  545,  The  Joseph,) 

"The  offense  of  trading  with  the  enemy  in  time  of  war  is 
a  grave  offense,  highly  injurious  to  the  country,  and  is  com- 
mented on  with  much  severity  by  courts  and  writers  upon 
public  law.  Every  nation  must  have  a  right  to  interdict  it,  as 
well  when  carried  on  by  neutral  vessels  as  by  its  own.  The 
dangers  are  as  great  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.    Judge 
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Johnson,  in  giving  the  opinion  in  the  case  of  Rose  v.  Himeleyj 
4  Oranch,  289,  says: 

"  *  The  right  to  subdue  an  enemy  carried  with  it  the  right  to  make  use 
of  the  necessary  means  for  that  purpose,  and  the  individual  who  does  an 
act  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  a  belligerent  exposes  himself  to  the  lia- 
bility of  being  treated  as  an  enemy.  The  belligerent  nation  can  exercise 
the  same  acts  of  violence  against  him  that  she  can  against  an  individual 
of  her  enemy.  Nor  can  his  sovereign  protect  an  individual  who  has  com- 
mitted an  aggression  upon  belligerent  rights  without  becoming  a  party  to 
the  contest.' 

^^Againhe  says: 

'"Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  opinion  which  I  am  giving  devotes 
the  commerce  of  our  country  to  lawless  depredation.  My  observations  are 
applied  to  a  case  in  which  an  evident  aggression  had  been  committed  by 
entering  two  at  least  of  the  interdicted  ports  of  St.  Domingo.  The  indi- 
vidual who  will  knowingly  violate  the  rights  of  war,  or  laws  of  trade  of 
another  nation,  is  well  apprised  that  he  forfeits  all  claim  to  the  protection 
of  his  country,  or  the  interference  of  its  courts.  The  peace  of  the  nation 
and  the  interest  of  the  fair  trader  imperiously  require  that  the  smuggler 
or  the  violator  of  neutrality  should  be  left  to  his  fate'  (pp. 290, 291). 

"  These  observations  apply  with  great  force  to  the  cases  now 
before  us.  The  Felix  was  found  carrying  on  commercial  inter- 
course between  Mexico  and  Spain,  the  two  nations  being  then 
at  war;  she  had  on  board  Spanish  proi>erty  taken  on  board  in 
a  Spanish  port,  destined  to  be  conveyed  in  the  same  vessel  to 
a  Mexican  port.  The  large  bulk  of  her  cargo  was  of  tbis  de- 
scription. The  circumstance  that  she  stopped  at  New  Orleans, 
and  there  discharged  some  articles  and  took  on  board  others 
of  American  origin  and  ownership,  does  not  change  the  char- 
acter of  the  voyage  in  which  she  was  engaged.  It  must  have 
been  very  well  known  to  her  owner  that  a  state  of  war  existed 
between  Mexico  and  Spain,  that  all  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  two  nations  was  prohibited.  It  must  have  been 
equally  well  known  to  him  that  the  vessel  was  concerned  in 
this  trade.  He  lived  at  New  Orleans  and  shipped  himself  the 
brandy  belonging  to  Wallace,  on  this  voyage.  In  a  letter  from 
him  to  Mr.  John  S.  Wallace,  dated  April  4, 1827,  respecting 
the  brandy  he  says,  'The  shipment  was  made  on  board  one  of 
the  regular  traders^  the  schooner  Felix  J  If  this  was  the  regu- 
lar employment  of  this  vessel,  the  owner  could  not  be  ignorant 
of  the  hazards  which  he  exposed  himself  to.  In  the  same  letter 
he  says,  *  she  was  captured  for  having  Spanish  property  on 
board  as  was  asserted,'  and  he  does  not  deny  that  the  fact  was 
as  asserted,  nor  that  the  vessel  was  liable  to  seizure  and  con- 
fiscation for  that  cause.  In  a  subsequent  letter  of  26th  July 
1827,  to  the  same  person,  he  speaks  of  the  seizure  of  the  vessel 
as  a  'catastrophe'  which  was  consequent  upon  the  shipment 
of '  these  goods,'  and  not  as  an  outrage  or  wrong  inflicted  with- 
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out  justification.  Indeed,  the  general  tenor  of  the  letter  would 
seem  to  admit  that  the  act  of  Mexico  assuming  the  proi)erty  on 
board  to  be  Spanish  property  or  of  Spanish  origin,  was  right- 
ful. It  appears  by  the  same  letter  that  insurance  had  l^en 
effected  on  the  vessel;  but  that  in  the  opinion  of  his  legal 
advisers  there  was  no  just  expectation  of  being  able  to  recover 
for  the  loss,  because  the  vessel  was  engaged  in  an  illicit  trade. 

"The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  held  in , 

6  Wheat.  385,  389,  that  *  where  the  original  owner  of  captured 
property  seeks  restitution  in  court  upon  the  ground  of  a  viola- 
tion of  our  neutrality  by  the  captors,  the  onusprobandi  lies  upon 
him;  and  if  there  be  reasonable  doubt  respecting  the  fi^ts. 
the  court  will  decline  to  exercise  its  jurisdiction.'  The  board 
is  of  opinion  that  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this 
case  it  is  no  hardship  to  apply  this  rule  to  these  claimants. 
No  proof  is  exhibited  to  show  that  by  the  laws  of  Mexico  the 
vessel  was  not  liable  to  confiscation.  The  court  which  pro- 
nounced sentence  referred  to  <the  articles  of  the  ordinance  of 
cruising'  and  the  'provisions  of  articles  3  of  the  decree  of  Oc- 
tober 8th,  1823,  and  that  of  17  March  1824,'  as  conferring 
authority  to  do  so.  These  ordinances  and  laws  are  not  before 
us.  The  claimants  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  prove  what 
the  laws  of  Mexico  are  upon  these  subjects;  and  not  having 
done  so,  and  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  proceeding 
regularly,  having  declared  that  by  these  laws  the  vessel  and 
cargo  for  the  causes  assigned  are  good  prize,  this  board  is  of 
opinion  that  it  is  sufficiently  established  that  the  confiscation 
of  the  vessel  was  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  Mexico. 

"It  results  therefore  that  the  claim  of  E.  J.  Forestall  for 
the  value  of  the  vessel,  freight,  expenses,  etc.,  is  not  a  valid 
claim  against  Mexico,  and  the  board  is  of  opinion  and  decides 
that  the  same  be  not  allowed. 

"It  also  results  that  the  claim  of  Jos.  H.  GucuUa,  adminis- 
trator of  Simon  Cuculla,  is  not  valid;  first,  because  the  prop- 
erty for  which  he  claims  was  the  property  of  persons  residing 
in  Havana  and  in  Mexico,  and  was  not  the  property  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States;  and  second,  because  if  it  had  been  the 
property  of  Cuculla  it  was  of  Spanish  origin  and  proceeded 
from  a  Spanish  port  bound  for  Mexico  in  violation  of  her  bel- 
ligerent rights. 

"The  claim  of  Forestall  as  copartner,  and  representing  the 
late  firm  of  Gordon,  Forestall  &  Co.,  for  ten  crates  of  bottles 
and  one  still,  and  of  Cuculla's  administrator  for  one  billiard 
table,  which  were  articles  of  American  origin  and  ownership, 
is  not  valid  because  it  appears  that  the  same  were  not  con- 
demned by  the  Mexican  autliorities,but  were  expressly  excepted 
from  the  decree  of  confiscation,  and  were  deposited  in  the 
custom-house  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners;  and  there  is  no 
proof  that  they  were  not  received  and  disposed  of  by  the 
owners ;  and  the  board  accordingly  decided  that  the  said  several 
claims  be  rejected. 
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^'  The  claim  of  James  Johnston,  administrator  of  James  P. 
Wallace,  for  40  baiTels  of  brandy,  stands  upon  a  different 
groand,  and  it  is  distingnisbabJe  from  all  the  other  claims  in 
the  case.  It  is  clearly  proved  by  testimony  in  the  case  that 
the  brandy  was  of  American  origin,  manufactured  in  Cincin- 
nati, in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  was  the  property  of  an 
American  citizen.  Of  these  facts  no  doubt  exists.  It  was 
condemned  as  of  Spanish  origin,  coming  from  Havana.  Of 
this  there  is  no  proof,  or  pretense  of  proof,  beyond  the  circum- 
stance that  it  was  found  on  board  with  the  other  property, 
which  was  of  that  description.  The  Mexican  commissioners 
appear  to  have  been  satisfied  that  it  was  not  liable  to  confis- 
cation, but  resisted  the  claim  on  the  ground  that  the  proof  of 
its  origin  and  ownership  should  have  been  made  to  the  prize 
court  which  pronounced  the  decree. 

^^  This  board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  objection  is  not  well 
founded.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  opportunity  was  afforded 
for  making  such  proof,  and,  indeed,  it  could  hardly  be  required 
that  the  owner  should  follow  his  property  from  Cincinnati, 
where  he  resided,  to  Mexico  for  such  purpose.  It  was  shipx)ed 
and  documented  as  American,  and  the  captain  of  the  Felix,  in 
his  deposition,  after  reciting  what  came  from  Havana,  declared 
that  all  the  residue  on  board  was  American  property  shipped 
froin  New  Orleans.  The  40  barrels  of  brandy  were  therefore 
unjustly  condemned,  and  this  board  is  of  opinion  and  decides 
that  the  claim  of  James  Johnston,  administrator,  for  the  value 
of  the  same,  is  a  valid  claim." 

Another  claim  similar  to  the  foregoing  was 
*  w  wjI "».  presented  to  the  commissioners  under  the  act  of 
1849  by  William  Frear,  owner  of  the  schooner 
Isaac  McKinij  Joseph  M.  Cuculla,  administrator  of  Simon  Ou- 
culla,  owner  of  the  cargo,  and  John  J.  Palmer,  receiver  of  the 
American  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  for  the  seizure 
and  confiscation  of  the  schooner  in  question  and  her  cargo  in 
1825.    The  commissioners  said : 

"The  evidence  before  the  board  proves  that  the  schooner 
sailed  from  Havana  on  the  20th  August  1825,  and  on  the  9th  of 
September  anchored  ofi'  the  bar  of  Soto  La  Marina.  Imme- 
diately after  she  anchored  she  was  boarded  by  an  officer  from 
the  Mexican  national  vessel  Tampico,  who  took  possession  of 
her  as  a  prize  upon  the  charge  that  she  had  sailed  for  a  Mex- 
ican port  with  a  cargo  of  Spanish  goods.  Proceedings  were 
instituted  before  a  prize  court,  which  resulted  in  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  vessel  and  cargo,  both  of  which  were  sold  and  the 
proceeds  distributed  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  Mexico. 

"At  the  time  when  the  Isa^c  McKim  was  seized  a  state  of 
war  existed  between  Mexico  and  Spain.  All  trade  between 
the  Spanish  and  Mexican  ports  was  interdicted,  and  a  neutral 
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flag  could  not  be  used  to  cover  or  protect  such  a  trade.  A 
vesh^el  sailing  from  Havana,  a  Spanish  port,  with  Spanish 
property  destined  for  a  port  in  Mexico,  was  liable  to  seizure 
and  confiscation  in  such  Mexican  port,  whether  such  vessel 
belonged  to  a  belligerent  or  to  a  neutral  nation.  This  question 
is  examined  and  the  authorities  cited  in  the  opinion  of  the 
board  in  the  case  of  the  schooner  Felix  heretofore  decided. 

^*'  The  evidence  in  this  case  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  the 
Isaac  McKim  was  freighted  with  a  cargo  of  Spanish  goods, 
and  that  she  sailed  from  Havana  direct  for  Soto  La  Marina. 
It  was  the  case  of  a  neutral  ship  with  enemies'  goods  on  board, 
destined  for  a  port  of  the  capturing  party.  The  allegation 
that  she  was  compelled  to  anchor  oft'  tbe  bar  of  Soto  La  Ma- 
rina '  by  stress  of  weather  and  want  of  water  and  supplies' 
was  a  mere  pretext  to  cover  an  attempt  to  carry  on  an  illegal 
trade." 

Claimants  were  American  citizens,  partners 
bonrdette  ^^  *  mercantile  house  at  Tampico.  A  large 
and  valuable  lot  of  goods  belonging  to  their 
firm,  together  with  goods  of  other  merchants,  was  destroyed 
January  17,  1866,  at  Tantoyaquita,  State  of  Taraaulipas,  by 
Mexican  troops  under  the  command  of  Col.  Pedro  Mendez,  in 
the  service  of  the  republic.  At  the  time  war  was  flagrant  be- 
tween France  and  the  republic.  It  seems  that  these  and  other 
merchants  went  up  to  Tampico,  on  the  advice  of  an  officer  of 
the  French  army,  who  assured  them  of  sufficient  protection  by 
the  French  authorities  while  the  goods  were  in  transit.  The 
merchants  set  out  under  the  military  protection  of  the  French, 
who  subsequntly  left  the  trains  and  goods  with  only  40  soldiers 
to  protect  them.  Thereupon  Colonel  Mendez,  with  600  Liberal 
troops,  atta(;ked  the  guard,  and  dispersed  and  burnt  the  goods, 
except  what  he  carried  away.  It  was  decided  that  the  owners 
of  the  goods  had  no  claim  against  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  For- 
eigners residing  in  Mexico  during  the  war  with  France,  and 
inside  the  lines  of  the  French,  had  not,  it  was  held,  a  legal 
right  to  force  a  trade  in  the  Mexican  territory  with  the  aid 
and  under  the  escort  of  the  French  military.  Such  a  trade 
was  illicit  and  hostile,  and  all  engaged  in  it  were  enemies  of 
the  opposing  belligerents,  who  might  lawfully  break  it  up  by 
force  of  arms,  destroying  the  property  and  carrying  it  away  as 
booty  taken  in  the  field. 

Wadsworth,  commiHsioDer,  clelivoring  the  opiDion  of  the  commissiou^ 
December  20,  1871,  Torre  tf-  Labourdette  v.  Mexico,  No.  749,  convention  of 
July  4,  1868. 

In  the  case  of  Lorenzo  Castro  v.  Mexico^  Xo.  124,  MS.  Op.  II.  195,  the 
claimant,  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  resided  in 
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Texas  and  adhered  to  the  Confederacy,  went  in  1864  to  Monterey,  in 
Mexico,  where  he  entered  into  busiueae.  During  the  French  intervention 
he  sided  with  the  partisans  of  Maximilian,  and  when  the  French  aban- 
doned Monterey  was  prominent  as  the  organizer  of  a  foreign  legion,  osten- 
sibly for  police  purposes,  but  for  refusing  to  serve  in  which  certain  Amer- 
ican citizens  were  imprisoned.  On  the  approach  of  the  Mexican  forces 
under  General  Escobedo,  claimant  went  off  with  the  French  to  the  City  of 
Mexico,  having  closed  his  business  and  stored  his  goods  with  the  United 
States  consul.  The  commissioners,  strange  to  say,  made  an  award  for 
property  which  Qeneral  Escobedo  took  and  for  the  use  by  him  of  claim- 
ant's store  for  quartering  troops.  They  refused,  however,  to  allow  any- 
thing for  some  wines,  seized  by  the  Mexican  troops,  which  were  being  con- 
ducted through  the  country,  under  au  escort  of  the  invading  army,  on  the 
ground  that  as  it  was  ''not  lawful  to  attempt  to  introduce  goods  into 
the  country  under  the  military  escort  of  the  enemy,  or  to  trade  with  the 
enemy  or  to  and  from  his  lines,  without  executive  license,"  the  wines  were 
lawful  booty. 

In  the  case  of  Joseph  Scott  v.  Mexico ,  No.  148,  the  commissioners  refused 
to  make  an  award  in  favor  of  claimant  on  account  of  property  seized  and 
confiscated  while  under  French  escort.  ''The  claimant's  proofs,"  said 
Mr.  Zamacona,  ''establish  two  facts:  First,  that  he  was  engaged  in  a 
traffic  between  two  points  occupied  by  the  French,  which  was  prohibited 
by  the  laws  of  Mexico ;  second,  that  he  was  traveling  under  a  military 
escort  of  the  French.  Although  he  states  that  he  was  compelled  to  do  so, 
it  is  most  probable  that  he  joined  the  convoy  for  protection.  A  party 
violating  the  law,  and  who  exposes  himself  to  the  hazards  of  a  military 
march  through  a  country  the  possession  of  which  is  disputed  by  bellig- 
erents, should  not  complain  of  the  consequences.  This  claim  is  referable 
to  such  causes,  and  in  my  opinion  should  be  dismissed."  ''The  trade  in 
which  claimant  was  engaged  had,"  said  Mr.  Wadsworth,  "been  forbidden 
by  the  proclamation  of  President  Juarez,  and  where  a  party  was  attempt- 
ing to  carry  it  on,  without  executive  permission  or  license  from  the  com- 
mander of  the  belligerent  force,  he  was  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation. 
If  the  trade  had  received  encouragement  from  the  forces  engaged  in  the 
strife  it  does  not  appear.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  to  interfere  in 
behalf  of  this  claim,  and  it  is  dismissed." 

Claimant,  a  physician,  a  resident  of  El 
JohnMin's  Case.  Faerte,  actuated  by  motives  of  humanity, 
started  ou  a  voyage  to  Alamos  to  take  to  the 
imperial  commandant  of  the  latter  place  a  letter  from  certain 
individuals  who  requested  the  release  of  their  father,  a  jjris- 
oner  in  the  commandant's  hands.  The  political  authority  of 
El  Fnerte,  hearing  of  the  circumstance,  had  claimant  arrested 
and  sent  to  the  Republican  general,  Martinez.  The  latter 
fined  Johnson  $5,000  for  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  war  in 
bearing  communications  to  the  enemy.  A  thousand  dollars 
were  paid,  the  rest  was  never  collected.  The  commissioners 
awarded  $1,870,  including  the  $1,000  and  some  of  claimant's 
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property,  which  was  seized  at  the  same  time,  with  interest  at 
6  per  cent. 

CharlcM  C.  Johnson  v.  Mexico,  No.  82,  May  17,  1871,  convention  of  July 
4,1868,  MS.  Op.  1. 325. 

*^  Even  if  it  be  true  that  the  goods  of  the 
jaroiiowBky's  Case,  claimant  were  seized  by  Mexican  troops,  the 
umpire  considers  that  the  Mexican  authorities 
had,  by  the  general  laws  of  war,  as  well  as  by  the  Mexican  law 
of  August  16, 1863,  the  right  to  confiscate  them.  If  the  claim- 
ant thought  that  the  seizure  was  illegal  it  was  for  him  to  pre- 
sent his  claim  to  the  Mexican.  Government,  as  he  certainly 
might  have  done  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  November  19, 
1867.  In  view,  therefore,  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence 
that  the  claimant's  goods  were  seized  by  a  force  belonging  to 
the  Mexican  army,  and  of  the  illegality  of  the  transportation 
of  the  goods  from  a  town  occupied  by  the  imperialist  forces  to 
that  portion  of  Mexico  which  was  under  the  control  of  the 
Mexican  forces,  the  umpire  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  claim 
must  be  disallowed.'' 

Thornton,  umpire,  May  25,  1874,  Jacoh  Jaroslowsky  v.  Mexico,  No.  896, 
convention  of  July  4, 1868,  MS.  Op.  VI.  65. 

^^In  the  case  of  <  Theodore  Schleining  and 
Sohieixiing's  CaM.  Erhard  Pentenreider  v.  Mexico,-  No.  864,  the 
claim  arises  out  of  the  seizure  of  merchandise 
belonging  to  the  claimants  by  troops  belonging  to  the  forces 
under  the  command  of  General  Cotina  and  Pedro  Hinojosa. 
These  goods  were  dispatched  by  the  claimants  in  June  1865 
from  Matamoras  to  Piedras  Negras  to  be  subsequently  for- 
warded to  San  Antonio,  Texas;  but  Matamoras  was  at  the 
time  occupied  by  the  imperialists'  forces,  and  all  intercourse 
with  it  was  prohibited  by  the  Mexican  Government.  The 
forces  of  that  government  were  therefore  justified  in  seizing 
and  confiscating  articles  coming  from  that  post  unless  their 
owners  or  carriers  were  furnished  with  a  special  license,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case  in  this  instance." 

Thornton,  umpire,  June  29,  1876,  Theodore  Schleining  and  Erhard  Penten^ 
reider  v.  Mexico,  No.  864,  convention  of  July  4,  1868,  MS.  Op.  VI.  477. 

Mary  Biencourt,  a   native  citizen  of  the 
Bi«iooiirt*8  Case.    United  States  but  the  wife  of  a  native-born 
Frenchman,  made  a  claim  for  the  value  of  a 
quantity  of  goods  which  were  seized  and  confiscated  by  Gen- 
eral Escobedo  in  1866.    The  goods  had  been  purchased  by 
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Pedro  Biencourt^  the  hasband,  in  France^  whither  he  had 
gone  from  Monterey,  the  place  of  his  residence,  to  obtain  them. 
They  were  imported  at  Matamoras,  then  in  the  possession  of 
the  imperialists,  and  were  on  their  way  to  Monterey,  under  a 
military  escort  of  the  imperialists,  when  they  were  captured. 
Mary  Biencourt  claimed,  as  the  wife  of  Pedro  Bieucourt,  but 
in  the  charter  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  for  the  value 
of  half  of  all  the  goods.  The  commissioners  diifered  as  to  her 
citizenship,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  the  United  States  commissioner, 
maintaining  that  as  she  had  never  resided,  at  any  time  after 
her  marriage,  in  France  or  any  of  its  dependencies,  she  was 
still  an  American  citizen.  He  concurred,  however,  in  the  dis- 
missal of  the  claim  on  the  ground  that  ^Hhe  claimant  and  her 
husband  while  domiciled  within  the  territory  and  military  lines 
of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  without  license,  engaged  in  unlaw- 
ful intercourse  and  illicit  trade  with  the  enemy .'^  Mr.  Wads- 
worth  cited  The  Rapid^  8  Oranch,  155;  Phillimore  Int.  Law, 
III.  108  J  The  Hoop  J 1  Rob.  198. 

Mary  Bienoourt  v,  Mexico f  No,  355,  convention  of  July  4,  1868;  8.  P., 
Moke  V.  Mexico,  No.  342,  MS.  Op.  I.  165. 

6.  AOOBPTANOB  OP  AN  OFFICE  OE  AOENOY. 

"  In  the  case  of  Robert  UaMn  v.  The  United 
Eakin'BCaae.  States^  No.  118,  the  proofs  showed  that  the 
claimant  had,  in  1857,  in  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, exercised  acts  of  citizenship  of  the  United  States  by 
holding  an  office,  which  nnder  the  laws  of  Mississippi  could 
only  lawfully  be  held  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  and 
that  he  had,  in  1862,  the  State  of  Mississippi  being  then  in 
rebellion  against  the  United  States,  held  a  like  office,  which 
by  the  then  laws  of  Mississippi  could  only  be  held  by  a  citizen 
of  the  Confederate  States. 

"  The  counsel  for  the  United  States  contended  that  the  claim- 
ant was,  by  each  of  these  acts,  debarred  from  a  standing  as  a 
British  subject. 

''The  claim  was  disallowed  without  a  separate  and  distinct 
decision  of  this  question;  but  the  undersigned  is  advised  that 
a  majority,  at  least,  of  the  commission  were  of  opinion  that 
such  holding  of  office  under  the  rebel  government  was  of  itself 
a  violation  of  neutrality,  and  debarred  the  claimant  from  a 
standing  before  the  commission." 

Am.  and  Br.  Claims  Commission;  Treaty  of  May  8, 1871,  Hale's  report,  15. 
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*<  This  was  a  claim  for  the  destruction  and 
^«?rf^Arme2^**"  ^PP^opriation  of  ram  and  molasses  by  the 
United  States  authorities,  in  the  year  1864, 
in  and  near  the  town  of  Alexandria,  Louisiana.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, proposed  in  this  report  to  review  the  evidence  on  this 
part  of  the  claim,  but  to  confine  it  to  the  question  of  neutrality. 

^<  Claimant's  counsel  admitted  that  the  evidence  showed  that 
the  memorialist  had,  in  June  1861,  joined  a  volunteer  company 
in  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  that  he  went 
with  said  company  to  New  Orleans,  and  thence  to  the  State  of 
Virginia.  That  at  the  time  he  went  to  Virginia  it  was  not 
known  in  the  Coufederate  States  that  Her  Mi^esty  had  issued 
the  proclamation  of  the  13th  of  May  1861,  which  enjoined  her 
subjects  to  remain  neutral  during  the  then  existing  war;  and 
that  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Virginia,  hearing  of  said  proc- 
lamation, and  being  disabled  by  sickness,  he  applied  for  and 
got  his  discharge  from  the  service,  and  returned  to  his  home, 
which  he  reached  about  September  or  October  1861. 

"The  defense  filed  two  documents,  certified  to  by  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  War,  which  were  alleged  to  be  true  copies 
of  portions  of  the  Confederate  records  of  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, captured  by  the  United  States  Army,  and  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  War  Department. 

"The  first  of  these  papers  purported  to  be  a  true  copy  of  a 
bond,  given  by  the  claimant  in  February  1864  to  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  which  recites  his  appointment  as  purchasing  agent 
of  the  State  for  the  Quartermaster's  Department;  the  second 
purported  to  be  a  true  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  the  claimant 
to  the  governor  of  Louisiana  on  the  5th  of  March  1864,  rela- 
tive to  some  purchases  of  sugar  and  molasses  he  was  making 
for  the  State. 

"One  of  the  witnesses  for  the  defense,  previous  to  the  filing 
of  said  bond  and  letter,  had  sworn  in  evidence  that  Whitty  had 
told  him  that  he  was  acting  as  purchasing  agent  for  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  The  claimant  was  examined  on  this  point,  and 
swore  that  he  had  received  a  commission  to  act  as  such  agent, 
but  had  never  acted  under  it. 

"The  prosecution,  however,  after  the  filing  of  the  said  copies 
of  the  bond  and  letter,  nev^r  demanded  that  the  originals  of 
the  same  should  be  produced,  and  did  not  offer  to  take  any 
further  evidence  in  rebuttal,  but  claimant's  counsel  in  his  brief 
relied  on  the  following  facts: 

"  1.  That  the  facts  as  to  the  seizure,  etc.,  of  the  memorialist's 
property  had  been  fully  proven. 
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^^  2.  That  althougli  one  of  the  United  States'  witnesses  had 
declared  that  the  claimant  was  discharged  on  account  of.  sick- 
ness, and  although  Whitty  may  have  used  that  excuse  for 
obtaining  said  discharge,  yet  he  had  sworn  that  he  had  left 
the  Confederate  service  because  he  was  charged  to  do  so  by 
Her  Majesty's  proclamation,  and  by  such  action  he  had  main- 
tained his  right  to  the  protection  of  his  government. 

"3.  That  on  the  8th  of  December  1863,  after  Whitty  had 
left  the  Confederate  army  and  before  the  seizure  of  his  prop- 
erty, the  President  of  the  United  States  had  publicly  proclaimed 
a  pardon  to  all  who  had  participated  in  the  rebellion  upon 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States;  and  that 
the  claimant  being  a  resident  alien,  it  was  not  expected  of  him 
to  take  said  oath,  but  that  he  was  nevertheless  entitled  to  all 
the  advantages  said  proclamation  extended  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

"  4.  That  on  the  4th  of  July  1868  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  a  further  proclamation,  pardoned  everybody  (with 
certain  exceptions  not  including  the  claimant)  who  had  partic- 
ipated in  the  rebellion,  and  restored  to  them  all  their  rights 
of  proi)erty,  except  as  to  slaves. 

^*  5.  That  this  pardon  was  not  confined  to  citizens,  but  ex- 
tended to  resident  aliens,  and  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  so 
decided. 

"  6.  That  said  pardon  was  not  confined  to  cases  of  property 
seized  under  the  abandoned  and  captured  property  act,  and 
that  although  the  question  of  amnesty  and  pardon  under  the 
proclamation  of  July  1868  arose  in  a  suit  for  property  taken 
under  that  act,  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  confine  the  action 
of  said  proclamation  to  such  property. 

"  7.  That  if  Whitty  had  been  guilty  of  a  crime  by  his  alleged 
breach  of  neutrality,  said  crime  was  committed  against  the 
United  States,  and  the  pardon  of  the  President  denies  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  the  right  to  plead  it  in  bar 
to  this  or  any  other  claims  pending  before  the  courts  of  the 
country,  or  before  aiiy  commission  having  a  right  to  hear  and 
determine  claims  upon  legal  principles. 

**8.  That  Congress  had  no  right  to  establish  the  *  Southern 
Claims  Commission'  only  for  loyal  citizens^  and  excluding  aliens. 

"9.  That  private  property  does  not  change  title  after  seizure, 
and  that  it  can  not  be  taken  without  Congressional  enactment, 
and  without  being  condemned  as  directed  by  law.    That  no 
law  existed  for  the  seizure  of  the  property  in  question. 
5627— Yol.  3 44 
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"10.  That  it  had  not  been  proven  that  Whitty  acted  as  pur- 
cbasing  agent  for  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  that  the  copies 
of  the  bond  and  letter  filed  by  the  defense  were  not  in  evi- 
dence, as  there  was  no  proof  of  the  originals  of  these  docu- 
ments, and  that  they  should  be  rejected,  as  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  had  done  in  a  case  where  similar  documents 
had  been  sought  to  be  introduced  in  evidence. 

"The  United  States  agent,  in  his  brief,  contended: 

"  1.  That  the  evidence  proved  beyond  a  doubt  not  only  that 
the  claimant  was  in  the  rebel  army  in  1861,  but  that  he  re- 
mained there  till  unfitted  by  ill  health  for  active  service,  which 
was  his  sole  reason  for  leaving  said  army;  that  it  also  proved 
that  he  was  in  the  service  of  one  of  the  rebel  States  under  a 
seinimilitary  appointment,  his  duties  being  to  buy  and  forward 
supplies  for  the  troops  of  Louisiana,  then  making  war  upon 
the  United  States. 

"2.  That  not  having  been  neutral  during  the  war,  he  had  no 
standing  before  the  commission. 

"3.  That  a  neutral  is  bound  to  conduct  himself  as  a  neutral, 
even  in  the  absence  of  an  express  notification  to  that  efiect 
from  his  sovereign. 

"4.  That  the  proclamation  of  the  President  referred  to 
restored  to  all  persons  their  rights  of  property,  but  excepted 
*any  property  of  which  any  person  may  have  been  legally 
divested  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,'  as  well  as  any 
property  in  'slaves.' 

"5.  That  the  Supreme  Court  had  decided  that  the  amnesty 
proclamation  of  1868  only  dispensed  with  proof  of  loyalty  in 
in  the  Court  of  Claims  under  the  captured  and  abandoned 
property  act,  and  on  the  exi)ress  ground  that  seizure  of  prop- 
erty under  that  act  did  not  divest  the  title  of  tlie  owners. 

"6.  That  as  to  supplies  taken  within  the  rebel  States  for  the 
use  of  the  army.  Congress  alone  had  power  to  make  compensa- 
tion for  the  same,  and  that  it  had  established  such  a  court  in 
the  Southern  Claims  Commission  for  these  very  claims  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  expressly  limiting  the  allowance  of 
claims  to  those  of  citizens  who  had  'remained  loyal  adherents' 
to  the  United  States. 

"  7.  That  Whitty,  if  a  citizen,  could  have  no  standing  before 
said  commission  by  reason  of  his  acts  in  support  of  the  rebel- 
lion, and  that  it  was  plain  that  as  a  British  subject  guilty  of 
the  same  acts  he  can  not  be  entitled  to  a  better  standing  than 
a  citizen  in  like  condition. 
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"  8.  That  the  claim,  independently  of  the  question  of  neu- 
trality, had  not  been  proven. 

"The  commissioners  rendered  the  following  decision,  the 
British  commissioner  not  signing  the  same: 

" '  The  claimant  having  been  actively  engaged  in  the  late 
rebellion  against  the  United  States,  has  no  standing  before 
this  commission  for  the  prosecution  of  a  claim  like  this,  and 
the  claim  is  therefore  disallowed. 

"*L.  OORTI. 

"<Jas.  S.  Fbazee.'" 

William  Whiity  v.  The  United  States,  No.  310,  Am.  and  Br.  Claims  Com., 
treaty  of  May  8, 1871,  Howard's  Report,  65,  540,  545,  551. 

7.  Taking  Part  in  Politics. 

**  McAllen  took  part  with  one  of  the  conflict- 
MeAUen's  Case,    ing  parties  [in  Mexico]  and  thus  violated  the 
neutrality  which  as  a  foreigner  he  ought  to 
have  observed." 

Thornton,  umpire,  March  27,  1875,  Heirs  of  John  Young  v.  Mexico,  No. 
591,  Am.  docket,  MS.  Op.  IV.  618. 

**  But  there  is  another  more  important  point, 
Triplex's  Case,  which  compels  the  umpire  to  consider  that  the 
claimant  is  not  entitled  to  expect  his  govern- 
ment to  assist  him  in  obtaining  compensation.  There  is  a 
mass  of  evidence  on  the  side  of  the  defense  showing  that  the 
claimant  identified  himself  with  Mexican  politics  and  factions. 
The  umpire  does  not  allude  to  the  circumstance  of  claimant's 
having  interceded  on  behalf  of  the  imprisoned  women  and 
children,  or  of  his  having  accepted  the  office  of  syndic  to  which 
he  was  elected;  but  it  is  declared  by  a  number  of  witnesses, 
and  is  not  disproved  by  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  claimant, 
that  he  constantly  attended  political  meetings;  that  it  was 
notorious  that  he  openly  adhered  to  the  party  of  the  so-called 
reactionists,  which  he  assisted  with  money  and  arms,  and  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  French  intervention  he  favored  and  assisted 
the  cause  of  the  imperialists.  It  is  even  declared  by  some  of 
the  witnesses  that  they  were  punished  by  the  claimant  for 
their  opinions  in  favor  of  the  liberal  government,  and  were 
sent  by  him  to  serve  in  the  force  collected  by  the  Manganos 
leaders  of  the  reactionist  party,  their  cattle  having  been  robbed 
from  them  during  their  forced  absence.  The  umpire  believes 
from  the  evidence  that  there  is  good  ground  for  the  assertion 
that  the  claimant  did  not  preserve  that  neutral  character 
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which  was  to  be  expected  of  him  as  a  foreigner,  and  faillDg 
which  his  governmeut  was  not  bound  to  support  him.  For  the 
above  reasons  the  umpire  is  of  opinion  that  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment can  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  losses  suflFered  by 
the  claimant,  nor  can  he  expect  bis  claim  to  be  recognized  by 
the  commission." 

Thornton,  umpire,  July  28,  1875,  William  C,  Tripler  v.  Mexico,  No.  144, 
MS.  Op.  IV.  221,  VII.  375.  Tripler  claimed  (1)  for  losees  and  damages  on 
account  of  his  expulsion  from  his  home  by  the  military  authorities  in 
1858,  and  (2)  for  unlawful  arrest  and  Imprisonment  by  the  civil  authorities. 
The  same  principle  was  laid  down  in  Francis  Jturria  v.  Mexico,  No.  554, 
MS.  Op.  VII.  587.  In  the  case  of  a  friar,  GaMel  Gonzales  v.  The  United 
States f  No.  Ill,  a  claim  for  the  occupation  of  his  house  and  the  free  use  of 
its  contents  by  the  United  States  forces  in  Mexico  in  1847  and  1848  was 
dismissed  by  the  commissioners  on  the  ground  that  he  had  taken  part 
against  the  United  States  forces,  and  that  it  was  lawful  to  quarter  troops 
on  an  enemy. 

8.  ENGAaiNa  in  the  Slave  Trade. 

^^The  umpire  appointed  agreeably  to  the 
***  *  n  ^"  provisions  of  the  convention  entered  into  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
on  the  8th  of  February  1853  tor  the  adjustment  of  claims 
by  a  mixed  commission,  having  been  duly  notified  by  the 
commissioners  under  the  said  convention  that  they  had  been 
unable  to  agree  upon  the  decision  to  be  given  with  refer- 
ence to  the  claim  of  the  owners  of  the  brig  Latcrence^  Captain 
York,  against  the  British  Government,  and  having  carefully 
examined  and  considered  the  papers  and  evidence  produced 
on  the  hearing  of  the  said  claim,  and  having  conferred  with 
the  said  commissioners  thereon,  hereby  reports  that  the  brig 
Lawrence^  York,  master,  under  American  colors  and  hav- 
ing an  American  register  and  papers,  bound  from  Havana  to 
Cabenda,  in  Africa,  with  a  cargo  of  rum,  etc.,  having  sprung 
a  leak  and  put  into  Gallenas,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  10th  Sep- 
tember 1848,  and  being  unable  to  stop  the  leak  there,  it  was 
determined  to  proceed  to  Sierra  Leone,  where  they  could  beach 
the  vessel  and  repair  her.  She  arrived  at  Freetown  on  the 
22nd  September  and  on  the  2.'>th  she  was  seized  and  libeled 
in  the  vice-admiralty  court  for  being  found  in  a  British  port 
equipped  for  the  slave  trade,  condemned,  and  the  vessel  and 
cargo  decreed  forfeited  to  the  crown. 

"The  cargo  shipped  at  Havana  on  board  the  Lawrence  con- 
sisted of  60  pipes  of  rum,  116  half  pipes  of  rum,  30  barrels  of 
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flour,  4  boxes  of  beads,  48  boxes  of  cigars,  1  box  woolen  caps, 
10  barrels  of  beans,  39  barrels  of  corn  meal,  5  barrels  of  pork, 
5  barrels  of  beef,  46  buckets,  2  packages  tinware,  which  by 
chartei:  party  were  to  be  delivered  at  Cabeuda,  in  Africa,  for  a 
freight  of  $3,250.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  papers  were  in 
order  as  an  American  vessel.  The  crew,  excepting  one  man, 
were  Spanish  and  could  not' speak  English,  nor  could  Captain 
York  speak  Spanish.  There  were  two  supercargoes,  one 
Spanish  and  one  French,  on  board.  Looking  at  the  voyage  as 
a  trading  operation,  it  appears  simply  absurd.  The  whole 
value  of  the  cargo  would  not  exceed  £C00,  on  which  £700 
freight  was  to  be  paid.  But  looking  at  the  vessel  as  to  be  a 
slaver  whenever  the  opportunity  should  offer  so  to  employ  her, 
the  cargo  and  the  fittings  would  appear  well  arranged  for  the 
business  and  in  conformity  with  the  fittings  of  several  vessels 
under  the  American  flag  that  had  been  overhauled  by  cruis- 
ers and  suii'ered  to  pass  on  account  of  the  flag,  but  were  soon 
afterward  captured  with  slaves  on  board  under  Spanish  or 
Portuguese  colors. 

"The  African  slave  trade  at  the  time  of  this  condemnation, 
being  prohibited  by  all  civilized  nations,  was  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nations,  and  being  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  the  owners  of  the  Laicrence  could  not  claim  the  pro- 
tection of  their  own  government,  and  therefore,  in  my  judg- 
ment, can  have  no  claim  before  this  commission.'' 

Bates,  umpire.  January  4,  1855,  commission  under  the  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  February  8,  1853,  MSS. 
Dept.  of  State. 

9.  Question  op  Belligerent  Habitanoy. 

^<  A  question  has  been  made  at  the  board  as 

Case  of  the  "Betsey,"  ^  ^^^  citizenship  or  character  attached  to 

OiJiiir*'  oIf**ifc'  George   Patterson,   the   owner  of  the   ship 

0^^^  '  and  part  of  the  cargo,  and  it  seems  to  be  the 

opinion  of  two  gentlemen  that  his  being  at 

Ouadalonpe  nnder  the  circumstances  and  in    the   manner 

proved  in  these  papers,  rendered  his  property  prize  to  the 

captor,  and  is  a  bar  to  his  receiving  any  compensation  from 

the  British  Government  for  the  loss  sustained  by  the  capture. 

"The  memorial  states  that  the  claimants  were  citizens  of 

the  United  States  at  the  time  of  capture  and  not  inhabitants 

of  any  country  at  war  with  His  Britannic  Majesty. 
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''  The  King's  agent  replies,  *  That  the  only  facts  alleged  in 
the  memorial,  and  the  only  facts  supported  by  the  affidavits, 
are  the  facts  of  the  Messrs.  Patterson  being  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  inhabitants  of  any  conntry  at  enmity 
with  Great  Britain  -,  that  the  facts  of  the  citizenship  of  these 
gentlemen,  and  of  their  general  residence  in  America,  were 
fully  admitted  before  the  lords,  and  that  the  condemnation  of 
their  property  was,  in  the  judgment  of  their  lordships,  the 
legal  result  of  all  the  circumstances,  including  and  admitting 
those  very  circumstances  which  are  undertaken  to  be  proved 
in  the  memorial.' 

'^The  citizenship  and  inhabitancy  of  George  Patterson  may 
be  considered  as  a  question  of  law,  resulting  from  facts,  or 
simply  as  a  matter  of  fact.  If  the  former,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  supreme  court  in  tbis  kingdom,  pronouncing 
on  the  law  of  nations,  in  a  case  wherein  it  was  very  material, 
did  admit  his  character  and  citizenship  to  be  as  stated  by  the 
memorialist.  If  as  a  matter  of  fact  simply,  both  parties  agree 
and  consent  that  at  the  time  of  capture  he  was  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  not  a  subject  or  inhabitant  of 
any  country  at  enmity  with  Great  Britain. 

<*  They  who  are  alone  interested  in  affirming  or  denying  this, 
acknowledge  its  truth  in  the  most  explicit  manner.  From  the 
course  of  the  business  before  us  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
this  to  have  been  a  sudden  and  unadvised  concession  on  the 
part  of  the  crown — for  it  is  well  known  that  the  memorial  was 
more  than  three  weeks  in  the  hands  of  the  King's  agent  before 
the  answer  was  made,  and  the  reason  offered  by  him  for  the 
delay  was  that  he  might  consult  His  Majesty's  advocate- 
general  and  receive  his  instructions  as  to  the  answer,  and  that 
the  advocate  general  might  consult  His  Majesty's  ministers 
before  a  reply  was  offered.  We  may  safely  trust,  also,  that 
nothing  material  to  His  Majesty's  interest  will  be  suffered  to 
escape  without  being  brought  into  view,  for  the  objection 
raised  to  the  board's  entertaining  a  case  that  had  been  decided 
before  the  lords  commissioners,  as  between  captor  and  claim- 
ant, is  introduced  into  the  reply  after  it  was  well  understood 
by  the  board  to  be  the  sense  of  the  King's  ministers  that  such 
decision  was  no  bar  to  our  examining  the  case  as  between 
claimant  and  crown.  Considering  this  point,  then,  thus  ex- 
plicitly agreed  upon  by  both  parties,  and  after  such  mature 
deliberation  by  the  party  alone  interested  to  deny  it,  I  should 
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feel  perfectly  satisfied  in  concluding  that  George  Patterson 
was  not  exposed  to  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  as  a  subject 
or  inhabitant  of  France,  without  any  examination  of  the  occa- 
sion of  his  being  at  Guadaloupe.  However,  two  gentlemen 
consider  the  law  of  nations  so  absolute  and  clear  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  so  decidedly  to  characterize  a  man  circumstanced  as 
George  Patterson  an  enemy  to  Grciit  Britain,  and  a  subject  or 
inhabitant  of  France,  that,  notwithstanding  the  consent  of 
parties  and  the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals,  they  are  con- 
strained to  consider  him  not  as  a  citizen,  but  in  the  quality  of 
an  enemy,  and  for  this  cause  his  property  liable  to  contiscation. 
It  is  therefore  incumbent  on  those  who  think  differently  to 
examine  the  question  with  great  care,  on  the  principles  of  the 
law  of  nations.  I  shall  first  state  the  facts  relative  to  Mr.  Pat- 
terson as  they  appear  from  the  papers,  then  consider  what 
things  the  right  of  war  authorizes  a  belligerent  to  seize,  etc.; 
what  according  to  the  law  of  nations  constitutes  a  subject  or 
inhabitant,  in  the  sense  those  words  are  used  in  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal;  and  lastly,  I  will  examine  the  quotation 
from  Grotius  which  led  the  gentlemen  to  form  an  opinion  that 
this  person  was  an  enemy. 

''  Mr.  George  Patterson  was  a  citizen  and  inhabitant  of  the 
United  States  on  the  19th  December  1793,  when  he  sailed  from 
Baltimore  for  Guadaloupe  with  a  vessel  and  cargo  belonging 
to  himself  and  brother.  On  his  arrival  there  the  government 
of  the  island  took  from  him  his  cargo  by  force,  and  paid  him 
for  it  at  such  times  and  places  as  were  agreeable  to  the  general 
who  commanded  there.  When  the  vessel  sailed  from  Guada- 
loupe he  had  not  received  all  the  moneys  due  for  his  cargo. 
He  afterward  quitted  the  island  and  returned  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  has  ever  since  remained. 

**  There  is  no  pretense  that  during  his  stay  at  Guadaloupe 
he  did  any  act  that  evinced  a  disposition  to  renounce  his  char- 
acter of  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  acquire  that  of  a  citizen 
of  France,  or  that  he  performed  any  of  the  duties  or  received 
any  of  the  benefits  or  commercial  privileges  of  a  subject  of 
France.  Indeed,  the  papers  in  the  case  manifest  his  continued 
disposition  to  return  to  Baltimore,  and  the  necessity  of  his 
stay  in  the  island.  I  will  now  state  the  law  of  nations  as  laid 
down  by  eminent  writers,  showing  what  or  whose  things  are 
liable  to  seizure  under  letters  of  reprisal,  and  generally  the 
rights  and  duties  of  neutrals.    ^iN^othing  is  acquired  by  the 
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right  of  war  but  wbat  is  the  property  of  the  enemy.'  (Lee  on 
Captures.) 

<<  'It  is  not  the  place  where  a  thing  is  which  determines  the 
nature  of  that  thing,  but  the  quality  of  the  person  to  whom  it 
belongs.'    (Vattel,  3  B.  76  8.) 

"*  Whatever  is  the  property  of  the  enemy  may  be  acquired 
by  capture  at  sea;  but  the  property  of  a  friend  can  not  be 
taken,  provided  he  observes  his  neutrality.'  (Answer  to  the 
Pruss.  Memorial.) 

*^ '  Enemies  continue  such,  wherever  they  happen  to  be.  The 
place  of  abode  is  of  no  account  here^  it  is  the  political  ties 
which  determine  the  quality.'    (Vattel,  3, 71.) 

<'<The  war  is  against  all  who  are  subjects,  not  against  those 
who  are  not  subjects — neutrals  may  do  everything  with 
belligerents  that  they  could  do  when  there  was  pea^  between 
the  belligerents,  except  what  serves  to  cherish  and  foment  the 
war.'    (Bynkershoek  Q;  I.  P.  1  book,  9  Chap.) 

"'A  neutral  nation  continues  with  the  two  parties  at  war  in 
the  several  relations  nature  has  placed  between  nations.  It  is 
in  everything  not  directly  relating  to  war,  to  give  them  all  the 
assistance  in  its  power,  and  of  which  they  may  stand  in  need.' 
(Vettel,  3  B.  118  Sec.) 

"  *  If  treaties  do  not  interfere,  it  is  lawful  for  neutrals  to  carry 
on  commerce  with  the  enemy,  to  buy,  sell,  hire,  carry,  and  so 
on.'    (Lee  on  Captures,  194.) 

"  *The  war  does  not  extend  beyond  those  who  carry  it  on,  and 
the  very  principle  on  which  reprisals  are  grounded  is  that  all 
the  subjects  of  a  nation  are  members  of  the  state,  and  in  this 
capacity  answerable  for  the  faults  and  debts  of  the  state.'  (2 
Vattel,  C,  18,  sees.  344-6-6 ;  1  Black.  268 ;  Valin  ordonnances  de 
la  marine,  3  B.  Ch.  10;  Grotius  de  I.  B.  &  P.  3  B.  C.  2,  sect.  2.) 

<<<  Inmates,  strangers,  and  other  temporary  inhabitants  are 
not  members  of  the  commonwealth,  because  they  propose  only 
to  stay  for  a  certain  space,  but  not  to  settle  their  i>ersons  and 
fortunes  on  the  public  bottom.'  { Puflfendorf,  7  book,  2C.,  sec.  20. ) 

"According  to  Zouch,  who  presided  in  the  courts  of  admi- 
ralty in  Great  Britain,  'whenever  a  man  by  the  character  of 
citizenship  derived  from  birth,  or  by  acquiring  a  domicil  else- 
where, can  be  exempted  from  reprisals,  he  has  a  right  to  assume 
that  which  will  exempt  him,  for  reprisals,  though  permitted, 
are  never  favored.'  He  also  quotes  Grotius  to  prove  that 
reprisals  attach  on  all  who  are  subjects  by  a  permanent  title. 
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whether  natives  or  others — not  ou  those  who  are  passing 
through  a  coautry  or  are  there  on  account  of  small  delay. 
(Zouch  de  Jure  Gentium,  2  part,  7  sect.) 

"  Valiii,  under  the  title  before  referred  to,  quotes  Barbeyrac, 
on  the  subject  of  reprisals  in  the  following  words:  ^11  n'est 
pcrmis  d'user  de  represailles  qu'ji  lY^gard  des  sujets,  propre- 
mcLts  dits,  et  de  leurs  bieus :  car,  pour  ce  qui  esJb  des  strangers 
qui  ne  font  que  passer,  ou  qui  vienneiit  seulement  pour 
demeurer  quelque  temps  dans  le  pays  (sur  quo!  voir  Grotius, 
Jacobus  a  Canibus  et  Martinus  Laudensis,  Tract,  de  repre- 
saliis)  ils  n'ont  pas  une  assez  grande  liaison  avec  I'£tat  dout 
ils  ne  sont  membres  qu'^  temps,  et  d'une  mani^re  fort  imparfaite, 
pour  que  I'on  puisse  se  dedommager  sur  eux  du  tort  que  I'on  a 
re§u  de  quelque  citoyen  perp^tuel,  ou  des  refus  que  le  Souveraiu 
a  fait  de  reudre  justice.'    (2  vol.  pp.  415,  416.) 

"Conformably  to  this  dodlrine  we  find  that  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal  are  always  issued  against  the  power  that  did  the 
injury,  the  subjects,  and  persons  inhabiting  the  territory  of 
that  power.  This  is  the  case  in  all  wars  and  in  all  countries. 
Tlie  orders  of  council  for  issuing  such  letters  in  this  kingdom 
are  so  worded,  and  the  act  of  Parliament  which  directs  the 
trial  and  distribution  of  property  captured  adopts  the  same 
language  in  describing  the  persons  from  whom  effects  and 
goods  may  be  taken.  The  subjects  or  citizens  are  the  mem- 
bers of  the  civil  society  bound  to  it  by  duties,  subject  to  its 
authority,  and  participating  in  its  advantages.  'The  inhabit- 
ants, as  distinguished  from  citizens,  are  strangers  who  are 
permitted  to  settle  and  stay  there.  The perpetualinhabitants 
are  those  who  have  received  the  right  of  perpetual  residence.' 
(1  Yattel,  G.  19.) 

"  '  The  citizen  or  subject  of  a  state  who  absents  himself  for 
a  time  without  any  intention  to  abandon  the  society  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  does  not  lose  his  privilege  by  his  absence. 
He  preserves  his  rights  and  i  emains  bound  by  the  same  obliga- 
tions. Being  received  in  a  foreign  country  in  virtue  of  the 
natural  society,  the  communication  and  commerce  which 
nations  are  obliged  to  cultivate  with  each  other,  he  ought 
to  be  considered  as  a  member  of  his  own  nation  and  treated 
as  sucb.'    (Vattel,  Book  II.,  C.  8,  sec.  107.) 

"^On  appelle  domicile  I'habitation  lixee  dans  quelque  lieu, 
dans  le  dessein  dV  demeurer  toujoura.  Ainsi  celui  qui  sejourne 
un  tems  quelconque,  dans  quelque  lieu  pour  (luelque  affaire,  n'y 
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a  pas  pour  cela  son  domicile.  Mais  comine,  en  vertu  de  la  liberty 
nature]  le,  il  est  permis  k  chacun  de  changer  de  volenti,  on 
pent  changer  de  domicile.  On  appelle  domicile  natnrel,  celui 
que  qnelqu'un  a  par  sa  naissance  dans  le  lieu  oh  son  pere  est 
domicilie,  et  on  appelle  domicile  choisi  ou  adopts  celui  que 
quelqn'un  s'est  fait  par  sa  propre  volont^.  O'est  pourquoi  cha- 
cun est  cens6  r^tenir  son  domicile  naturel,  tant  qu'il  n'en  prend 
aucun  par  sa  propre  volont^,  ou  qu'il  n'abandonne  pas  celui-lik.' 
(Woifius,  2  vol.  1103.) 

"'Un  Stranger  qui  passe  ou  qui  s^journe  dans  le  territoire 
d'autrui,  ne  change  pas  pour  cela  de  domicile,  11  demeure  cito- 
yen  de  sa  nation.'    (Ibid.  1137.) 

^'Grotius  (3d  Book,  4  chap.  6  sec.)  has  been  quoted  to  prove 
that  the  residence  of  Mr.  George  Patterson  in  Guadaloupe 
constituted  him  an  enemy,  and  exposed  his  effects  to  be  seized 
under  letters  of  marque  and  reprisals  against  the  property  of 
the  subjects  of  France,  or  persons  inhabiting  the  territories  of 
France.  The  author  is  speaking  of  a  license  to  do  evil  to  the 
person  of  an  enemy,  and  says:  'Gette  licence  s'^tend  bien  loin. 
Car  premierement,  elle  neregarde  pas  ceuxqui  portent  actuelle- 
ment  les  armes  ou  qui  sont  sujets  de  Pauteur  de  la  guerre, 
mais  encore  tons  ceux  qui  se  trouvent  sur  les  terres  de  PennemiJ' 
In  the  same  section  this  author  proceeds  thus:  ^£u  effet  on 
a  i\  craindre  quelque  chose  de  la  part  meme  des  strangers,  qui 
se  trouvent  alors  dans  le  pays  de  I'ennemi^  cela  suffit  pour  que 
le  droit  dont  il  s'agit  ait  lieu  aussi  contr'eux  dans  une  guerre 
g^nerale  et  non  interrompue.  En  quoi  il  y  a  de  la  diffi6rence 
entre  la  guerre  et  le  droit  de  repr^sailles,  qui,  comme  nous 
I'avons  vu,  est  une  esp^ce  d'impot  que  les  sujets  doivent  payer 
pour  les  dettes  de  Tfitat.' 

<'The  same  author  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  book,  on 
the  subject  of  reprisals,  says:  *  Selon  le  droit  des  gens, tons  les 
sujets  du  8ouverain  de  qui  Ton  a  recfi  du  tort,  qui  sont  tels  ^ 
titre  durable,  soit  naturels  du  pays,  ou  venus  d'ailleurs,  sont 
exposes  au  droit  de  represaillea,  mais  non  pas  ceux  qui  ne  font 
que  passer  oa  s(^journer  pen  de  temps— car  le  droit  de  repre- 
sailles  ^  ^te  ^tabli,  comme  une  espece  de  charge  qui  est  impos^e, 
pour  payer  les  dettes  du  public:  or  ceux  qui  ne  sont  soumis 
aux  loix  du  pays  que  pour  un  temps  sonts  exempts  de  ces  sortes 
de  charge.'  Barbeyrac,  in  a  note  on  the  subject  of  who  are  ene- 
mies, according  to  Grotius,  in  the  section  next  to  that  first 
quoted,  says:  <Feu  M.  Gocceius,  dans  une  dissertation  que  j'ai 
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d^j^  cit^e,  de  jure  belli  in  Amicos,  rejette  cette  distinction,  et  il 
vent  que  les  Strangers  m^mes  ^  qui  i'on  n'a  pas  donn4  un  peu 
de  temps  pour  se  retirer  soient  regard^s  comme  6tant  du  parti 
de  Fennemi  et  par  1^  exposes  ^  de  justes  actes  d'hostilit4.  II 
distingue  ensnite  lui-meme,  pour  supplier  ^  ce  pr6tendu  d6fant, 
entre  les  strangers  qui  demeurent  dans  le  pays  et  ceux  qui  ne 
font  que  passer,  ou  qui,  s'ils  y  s^journent  quelque  temps,  y  sont 
contraints  par  une  maladie  ou  par  la  n^cessit^  de  leurs  affaires. 
Mais  cela  m^me  fait  voir  que  M.  Cocceius  ici,  comme  en  une  infi- 
nite d'autres  endroits,  a  critique  notre  auteur  sans  I'entendre. 
Dans  le  paragraphe  suivant,  Grotius  distingue  manifestement 
des  strangers  dont  il  vient  de  parler  ceux  qui  sont  sujets  de 
Pennemi  k  titre  durable,  par  quoi  il  on  en  tend  sansdoute,comme 
I'explique  le  savant  Gronovius,  ceux  qui  sont  domicili^s  dans 
le  pays.  Notre  auteur  s'explique  lui-m6me  ci-dessus,  chap.  2 
de  ce  livre,  en  parleut  des  represailles  qu'il  accorde  m(^nie 
centre  ces  sortes  d'etrangers;  au  lieu  qu'il  ne  les  permet  pas 
centre  ceux  qui  ne  font  que  passer,  ou  qui  ne  sont  dans  le 
pays  que  pour  un  peu  de  temps.' 

<'To  show  that  the  law  has  not  become  less  Uberal  than  in 
the  days  of  Grotius,  I  will  quote  the  following  from  3d  Book, 
4  C,  76  sect,  of  Vattel:  <  Estates  in  land,  as  they  all  in  some 
measure  belong  to  the  nation,  are  part  of  its  domain,  of  its 
territory,  and  under  its  government,  and  the  proprietor,  being 
always  a  subject  of  the  country,  as  possessor  of  a  parcel  of 
land,  goods  of  this  nature  do  not  cease  to  be  the  enemy's  goods 
(res  hostiles)  though  possessed  by  a  neutral  stranger.'  Never- 
theless, war  being  now  carried  on  with  so  much  moderation 
and  indulgence,  safeguards  are  allowed  to  houses  and  lands 
possessed  by  foreigners  in  an  enemy's  country.  The  question 
is  not  what  rights  the  enemies  of  France  would  have  had  over 
the  person  of  Mr.  Patterson  if  they  had  captured  Guadaloupe 
while  he  was  there,  nor  what  right  over  the  property  which  he 
possessed  in  that  island,  tho'  I  am  very  clear  in  opinion  that 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  there  he  could  not 
be  considered  as  a  subject  or  inhabitant,  or  his  effects  liable 
to  confiscation.  The  question  before  the  board  is  whether 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  which  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
has  issued  against  the  property  of  France,  the  subjects  of,  or 
persons  inhabiting  within  any  of  the  territories  of  France,  will 
authorize  a  capture  on  the  high  seas  of  the  effects  of  a  man 
situated  as  Mr.  George  Patterson  was  in  Guadaloupe. 
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<<ADd  to  me  it  is  evident  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Grotias,  his  goods  and  effects  were  not  liable,  for  Grotins  says 
such  can  be  taken  only  where  the  person  is  a  subject  by  a 
durable  title,  or,  in  the  language  of  Gronovius,  domiciliated  in 
the  country,  not  where  the  person  only  passes  through  the 
territory  of  the  enemy,  or  is  there  for  a  short  time,  or  con- 
strained to  be  there  by  sickness  or  the  necessity  of  his  affairs, 
and  only  owes  a  temporary  allegiance  to  the  laws  of  the  enemy. 

"  Mr.  Patterson  went  to  Guadaloupe  in  the  exercise  of  his 
just  rights,  and  perfectly  consistent  with  every  duty  which  he 
owed  to  Great  Britain  in  his  neutral  character.  He  remained 
there  but  for  a  short  time,  and  while  he  did,  he  was  constrained 
to  remain  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  from  the  government 
payment  for  the  property  it  had  seized  by  violence,  and  for 
which  it  delayed  to  make  him  compensation.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  he  returned  to  the  United  States  as  soon 
as  he  obtained  the  amount  due  him  (from)  the  commander  at 
Guadaloupe. 

'^At  least  this  is  certain,  that  at  the  time  of  capture  he  was 
constrained  to  be  in  the  territories  of  France  by  the  necessity 
of  his  a6airs,  for  it  appears  that  on  the  18th  March,  when  the 
Betsey  sailed  from  Basseterre,  he  had  not  obtained  payment; 
lie  was  therefore  under  a  necessity  of  remaining  there  then, 
and  could  not  embark  in  this  vessel.  On  the  20th  March  the 
vessel  was  captured ;  the  capture  was  irregular  and  illegal  as 
to  him,  unless  his  remaining  in  Guadaloupe  two  days  to  solicit 
payment  for  property  taken  from  him  by  force  constituted  him 
a  subject  of  France  and  an  inhabitant  within  its  territories, 
for  the  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  are  issued  against  the 
property  of  such  persons  only.  If  this  doctrine  is  true,  those 
who  are  captured  by  the  belligerents  and  carried  into  their 
territories  can  not  remain  two  days  to  solicit  their  causes 
without  becoming  subjects  to  the  belligerent  who  captured,  and 
enemies  to  his  enemy,  for  they  are  certainly  within  the  words 
of  Grotius,  viz,  tons  cexix  qui  se  trouvent  sur  lea  terres  de  Vennemi^ 
and  the  constraint  to  stay  is  not  less  on  him  whose  property  is 
seized  in  port  after  having  rightfully  gone  there  than  on  the 
person  whose  vessel  is  captured  on  the  high  seas  and  carried 
into  port.  It  would  be  strange  if  the  law  of  nations,  which  is 
founded  on  reason,  equity,  and  justice,  should  support  a  doc- 
trine which  would  authorise  belligerents  to  make  subjects  of 
neutrals  by  violence  on  their  persons  and  property,  and  doubly 
cruel  on  such  neutrals  if  the  seizure  of  their  property  by  one, 
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and  an  attempt  to  gain  it,  should  expose  them  to  the  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal  of  the  other. 

<<  The  authorities  which  have  been  cited  show  a  law  from 
which  no  consequences  so  absurd  and  unjust  can  be  deduced, 
and  expressly  declare  that  a  man  must  become  settled  or 
domiciliated  —that  is,  have  a  fixed  habitation  in  a  place,  before 
he  or  his  property  can  be  justly  exposed  to  letters  of  reprisals 
as  an  inhabitant  of  such  place.  Bat  it  has  been  said  that  there 
is  a  difierence  between  general  and  special  reprisals,  and  it 
seems  to  be  an  opinion  that,  although  by  the  law  of  nations  a 
man  situated  like  George  Patterson  would  not  be  exposed  to 
the  latter,  yet  he  would  be  to  the  former. 

^^  Keprisals  can  be  made  only  by  permission  of  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state  and  for  injuries  originating  in  the  acts  of 
the  state  itself,  or  in  the  acts  of  individuals,  and  justice  refused 
by  the  supreme  x>ower  in  the  last  resort,  and  the  state  thus 
becoming  the  author  and  supporter  of  the  injury.  If  reprisals 
are  si)ecial,  and  without  open  war,  they  are  granted  on  the 
principle  of  the  individual  being  a  member  of  the  nation,  and 
entitled  to  the  supreme  power  and  authority  of  the  state  to 
obtain  compensation  for  an  injury  received  from  a  sovereign 
state. 

'^It  is  the  act  of  one  nation  using  its  authority  against  the 
goods  and  persons  of  another  for  an  object  limited  in  its 
nature.  In  the  case  of  a  capture  made  under  special  reprisals, 
the  court  of  the  captor  will  decide  the  validity  of  the  prize 
and  everything  relative  to  it,  in  like  manner  as  in  a  case  under 
general  reprisals  the  individual  will  be  x)ermitted  to  receive 
from  the  prize  complete  compensation  for  the  loss  he  sustained 
from  the  injury  done  him  by  the  foreign  state.  General  re- 
prisals are  authorized  because  the  state  has  received  a  more 
extended  injury  in  its  national  character  and  interests,  and 
for  which  rediess  has  been  denied.  The  nation  injured  seeks 
compensation  by  seizing  the  property  of  the  government  doing 
the  injury,  or  the  persons  or  property  of  its  subjects,  because 
they  are  members  of  the  nation.  The  right  to  take  and 
acquire  property  in  an  open  war,  and  by  general  rei)risals,  is 
founded  on  the  denial  of  justice,  and  a  right  to  appropriate  to 
itself  as  much  of  the  property  of  the  nation  doing  the  injury 
as  shall  be  a  complete  compensation  for  the  loss  it  has  sus- 
tained by  the  injurious  act  of  the  other.  In  the  one  case  let- 
ters of  reprisal  are  granted  by  the  supreme  authority  to  one 
or  more  individuals  because  they  have  received  an  injury,  and 
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against  a  nation  and  all  its  subjects  because  these  subjects  are 
component  parts  of  the  nation  inflicting  the  injury.  In  the 
other,  letters  of  reprisal  are  granted  to  all  because  the  body 
politic  of  which  they  are  members  has  received  an  injury. 

*'The  diflference  is  not  in  the  persons  against  whom  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal  are  directed.  The  difference  consists  only 
in  the  persons  to  whom  the  letters  are  granted. 

"The  question  here,  then,  is  the  same,  whether  reprisals  be 
geueral  or  special.  It  is  whether  the  person  is  within  the 
description  against  whom  they  issue. 

"In  both  cases  the  objects  against  which  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal  issue  are  alike.  They  are  directed  against  a 
nation,  its  subje^cts,  and  their  property.  A  man  is  not  more  or 
less  the  subject  of  a  state,  be  the  reprisals  issued  against  it 
general  or  special. 

"If,  then,  the  principle  on  which  these  acts  of  hostility  pro- 
ceed, and  which,  according  to  Grotius,  constitute  an  imperfect 
war,  the  authority  under  which  they  are  executed,  the  persons 
and  property  against  which  they  may  justly  operate,  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  both  cases,  there  is  no  reason  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction as  to  Mr.  George  Patterson,  because  the  letters  of 
reprisal  are  general. 

"It  is  said,  and  Grotius  is  quoted  to  support  the  distinction, 
that  Mr.  George  Patterson  is  liable  to  reprisals  for  having  gone 
to  Guadaloupe  after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  although 
he  would  not  have  been  had  he  resided  there  when  the  war 
broke  out  and  only  remained  a  short  time  after.  Grotius, 
describing  enemies  in  the  same  6tli  sec,  4  chap.,  3  Book,  before 
cited,  says:  ^Et  hoc  quidem  quod  dixi  in  peregrinis,  qui  com- 
misso  cognitoque  bello  intra  fines  hostiles  veniunt,  dubitati- 
onem  non  habet.'  I  think  a  construction  that  admits  of  no 
modification  of  these  words  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
laid  down  by  this  author,  and  contradicted  by  his  words  on  the 
subject  of  reprisal,  which  is  the  only  question  to  be  considered 
here.  The  terms  used  by  Grotius,  in  my  judgment,  must  be 
construed  to  intend  persons  who  go  into  an  enemy's  country 
to  settle  there.  I  am  led  to  this  by  the  following  reflections: 
Grotius  makes  a  difierence  between  those  who  go  into  a  coun- 
try in  time  of  open  war,  and  those  who  were  settled  there 
before  the  war,  to  whom  a  reasonable  time  is  given  to  depart. 
If  they  do  not  depart  within  such  time,  they  are  to  be  consid- 
ered as  enemies,  because  the  presumption  then  is  that  'they 
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settle  their  persons  and  fortunes  on  the  public  bottom.'  Yet 
this  presamption^  according  to  Grotins,  and  the  still  more  rigid 
Cocceius,  may  be  overthrown  by  evidence  that  such  persons 
were  constrained  to  remain  there  by  sickness,  or  their  affairs. 
Those  persons  were  lawfully  there  before  and  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war.  It  would  therefore  be  unjust  to  implicate 
them  in  the  acts  of  a  government  to  whom  they  were  not  sub- 
ject by  a  permanent  title.  Those  who  go  to  an  enemy's  coun- 
try for  the  mere  purpose  of  commerce  during  a  war,  are  exer- 
cising an  act  equally  lawful  in  regard  to  both  parties,  and  if 
constrained  to  remain  there  by  sickness,  or  their  affairs,  the 
reason  is  as  strong  for  their  being  still  considered  as  citizens  of 
the  country  from  which  they  came.  Where  a  case  is  within 
the  reason  of  the  law,  it  shall  be  deemed  within  its  provisions. 
Further,  the  reason  given  in  a  note  for  this  rule  under  the  terms 
commisso  cognitoque  hello j  is  in  these  words:  ^Videntur  enim  se 
immiscuisse  et  causam  illam  probasse.'  Now,  a  person  who 
goes  merely  for  the  purpose  of  selling  one  article  and  buying 
another  does  not  mingle  himself  with  one  party  or  thereby  ap- 
prove its  cause.  He  certainly  does  not  come  within  the  reason 
of  the  rule;  but  a  person  who  goes  into  a  country  ^a^rante 
bello  and  domicilates  or  settles  himself  and  takes  2k  fixed  habitor 
tion  there,  from  thenceforth  becomes  an  enemy,  for  by  so  doing 
he  takes  a  side  in  the  war  and  approves  the  cause  of  one  party. 

"That  this  is  a  just  construction  is  also  to  be  collected  from 
the  most  eminent  writers  on  this  subject  since  the  days  of 
Grotius,  all  of  whom,  so  far  as  they  have  come  within  my 
knowledge,  and  some  of  whom  have  been  quoted,  state  the 
doctrine  as  I  conceive  it  to  be,  and  none  of  them  make  any 
remark  on  these  words  as  contradicting  the  law  so  expressed 
by  them,  and  many  refer  to  this  writer  for  its  support  and 
confirmation. 

"  Those  who  differ  from  me,  and  yet  consider  that  these 
words  are  to  be  taken  literally  and  without  any  modification 
by  reference  to  principles  and  the  subject  treated  of,  will  recol- 
lect that  when  Grotius  wrote,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  the 
rights  of  neutrals  were  little  understood  and  less  regarded. 

"In  1699  the  United  Provinces  issued  a  placart  forbidding 
all  trade  with  their  enemies,  the  Spaniards,  and  declaring 
those  enemies  who  should  trade  with  them. 

"In  1666  the  same  power,  being  at  war  with  some  Asiatic 
prince,  made  a  like  declaration.    In  1689  a  convention  was 
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entered  into  and  concladed  at  London,  between  England  and 
Holland,  to  prohibit  all  commerce  of  neutral  powers  with  their 
enemy  and  to  confiscate  all  vessels  and  merchandise  to  whom- 
soever belonging  that  should  be  found  sailing  into  or  out  of 
the  ports  of  France.  The  French  ordinances  passed  in  that 
century  declare  that  merchandises,  the  growth  or  manufacture 
of  the  enemies  of  France  on  board  neutral  vessels,  shall  be 
good  prize.  These  declarations,  which  were  evidences  not  of 
the  right,  but  of  the  power  of  belligerents,  bespeak  at  once  the 
weakness  of  neutrals  and  the  imperfect  recognition  of  their 
rights.  It  would  be  affronting  to  common  sense  to  undertake 
to  prove  that  such  would  not  be  considered  as  consistent  with 
the  law  of  nations  at  this  day.  Yet  we  may  look  in  the  prac- 
tice and  learning  of  that  time  for  an  explanation  of  any  loose 
expressions  that  may  serve  to  give  a  color  to  principles  which 
are  abhorrent  to  the  intelligence  and  morality  of  the  present 
age  and  from  this  consideration  adopt,  with  caution,  the  literal 
sense  of  general  and  indeterminate  expressions,  even  of  this 
great  master  of  the  law  of  nations,  until  we  have  examineil 
whether  the  rules  they  prescribe  are  consistent  with  reason, 
justice,  and  equity,  which  are  its  foundations.  A  perfect  free- 
dom of  trade  with  belligerents  to  those  not  engaged  in  the  war, 
in  everything  not  directly  relating  to  war,  is  considered  as  an 
axiom  at  the  present  day;  and  if  in  any  instances  its  admis- 
sion is  denied  by  the  practice  of  the  powers  at  war,  a  sense  of 
justice  universally  received  and  acknowledged  imposes  an 
obligation  on  those  who  oppose  it  to  avow  their  assent  to  the 
principle  and  to  endeavor  to  have  their  conduct  ascribed  to 
some  other  cause,  which  they  attempt  to  render  consistent  with 
the  dictates  of  justice  or  to  exercise  by  the  necessity  of  self 
preservation.  That  neutrals  may  rightfully  traffic,  except  in 
contraband,  and  go  to  the  ports  and  territories  of  belligerents, 
except  they  are  besieged  or  blockaded,  without  impairing  their 
neutrality,  is  now  as  fully  acknowledged  as  that  a  neutral  may 
be  in  the  territory  of  an  enemy  at  the  commencement  of  a  war, 
without,  from  that  cause  alone,  being  exposed  to  the  reprisals 
granted  against  the  subjects  of  that  government  with  whom 
he  happened  to  reside. 

<<A  detention  by  sickness,  or  the  necessity  of  their  affairs, 
being  as  compulsive  in  one  case  as  the  other,  and  as  much 
within  the  reason  and  justice  of  the  law,  is,  in  my  belief,  as 
universally  acknowledged  in  the  practice  of  belligerents 
towards  them.    Indeed,  a  right  to  go  to  a  country  for  the  par- 
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poses  of  traffic  aud  an  obligation  instantly  to  depart  or  be 
considered  an  enemy  to  those  who  are  at  war  with  that  coun- 
try, however  prevented  by  sickness  or  the  necessity  of  affairs, 
would  be  so  obviously  repuguant  to  common  sense  and  com- 
mon justice  as  not  to  be  admitted  auy where. 

^^I  have  stated  the  reasons  which  influence  my  opinion  and 
which  have  produced  iu  my  mind  a  full  conviction  that  this 
claim  is  within  the  letter  as  well  as  within  the  intention  of  the 
article  which  constitutes  the  board. 

"The  course  which  the  gentlemen  who  act  on  behalf  of  the 
crown  have  been  pleased  to  pursue  in  their  auswers  to  the  vari- 
ous memorials  presented  by  the  agent  for  the  complainants, 
imposed  the  necessity  of  a  careful  examination  of  the  duties 
and  authorities  of  the  board;  for  although  these  answers, 
taken  iu  their  full  extent,  raise  objections  which  render  the 
provisions  of  the  article  illusory — a  consequence  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted in  the  most  trifling  contract,  if  by  any  ways  it  can  be 
fivoided ;  still  more  inadmissible  in  a  solemn  bargain  between 
two  wise  and  respectable  nations — yet,  as  the  objection  has 
been  so  constantly  persisted  in  after  the  sense  of  the  British 
Government  was  known  not  to  countenance  it,  there  would 
seem  to  be  such  strong  grounds  for  its  support  as  to  compel 
an  acquiescence,  though  its  admission  went  to  an  entire  de 
struction  of  the  fairest  hopes  and  the  most  express  intentions 
of  removing  all  differences,  and  satisfying  all  just  complaints 
which  prevented  a  good  understanding,  so  necessary  to  the 
tranquillity  and  happiness  of  the  two  countries,  and  so  truly 
desired  by  all  the  wise  and  good  in  both. 

'*  These  circumstances  are  related  to  apologize  for  a  dis- 
cussion so  lengthy  aud  minute  on  a  subject  which  I  trust 
to  many  will  appear  clear  and  free  from  doubt.  For  however 
important  the  consequences  flowing  from  the  admission  of  this 
objection,  if  fairly  warranted  by  the  words  of  the  instrument, 
we  are  bound  to  abide  by  it. 

"It  has  therefore  undergone  in  my  mind  a  very  careful 
investigation,  and  after  being  examined  with  all  the  candor 
and  attention  I  am  capable  of,  I  am  obliged  to  declare  that  it 
has  not  the  smallest  support  from  the  reason  and  nature  of  the 
thing,  from  the  avowed  intention  of  the  parties,  nor  from  the 
letter  of  the  article,  but  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  declared 
views  of  both  nations,  and  directly  rei)ugnant  to  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty.  Aud  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  capture 
5627— Vol.  3 45 
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was  illegal  aud  irregular,  and  that  the  complainants  are  en- 
titled to  full  and  complete  compensation  from  the  British  Gov- 
ernment for  the  loss  and  damage  sustained  by  reason  of  such 
capture." 

Gore,  coinmissioner,  case  of  the  Betsey — Furlong,  master — Article  VII., 
treaty  between  the  United  StateH  and  Great  Britain  of  November  19, 1794. 

"Upon  the  merits  of  this  case  a  question 
Cageof  the  "Betsey,"  ji^g  occurred  which  requires  to  be  examined, 
nr    g,  »«•  rs      (( r^^Q  Qf  ^i^^j  commissioners  have  held  that 

Opmion    of    Mr. 

PinTmay  o\\  thc  facts  dlscloscd  in  the  case,  George 

Patterson,  the  owner  of  the  brig,  and  part 
owner  of  the  cargo,  was,  during  and  by  reason  of  his  stay  in 
Guadaloupe  (an  enemy's  territory),  liable  to  be  treated  as  an 
enemy  to  Great  Britain  by  those  acting  under  its  authority; 
and,  of  course,  that  hin  property,  sent  out  from  Guadaloupe 
and  seized  by  a  British  cruiser  while  he  remained  in  that 
island,  was  by  the  law  of  nations  rightfully  subject  to  con- 
demnation as  prize. 

"  The  facts  are  these: 

"  William  and  George  Patterson  (the  claimants)  were  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  partners  in  trade,  resident  and 
carrying  on  business  at  Baltimore.  The  brigantine  Betsey  was 
the  sole  property  of  George  Patterson.  She  sailed  from  Balti 
more  for  the  West  Indies  on  the  IDth  December  1793  with  a 
cargo  of  flour,  buttei-,  and  specie,  belonging  jointly  to  the  said 
partners.  George  Patterson  sailed  in  her  as  owner  and  super- 
cargo. The  vessel  proceeded  to  Guadaloupe  (her  port  of 
destination),  where  she  arrived  the  8th  of  January  following, 
and  there  delivered  her  cargo  to  the  said  George  Patterson. 
The  cargo  (at  least  the  provision  part  of  it)  was  taken  from 
him  by  the  administration  of  the  island  by  force,  with  a  pro- 
viso of  payment  of  its  value.  He  loaded  on  board  the  said 
brig  a  return  cargo,  the  produce  of  the  island,  and  destined 
her  therewith  to  Baltimore,  remaining  himself  at  the  said 
island,  and  she  accordingly  sailed  from  Guadaloupe  on  the 
18th  of  March,  bound  on  her  said  intended  voyage,  in  the  pros- 
ecution whereof  she  was,  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month  (two . 
days  after  her  departure  from  the  island),  met  with  and  taken 
as  prize  by  the  British  private  sloop  of  war  Agenoria,  It 
appears  by  the  evidence  found  on  board  the  brig  that  George 
Patterson  had  no  intention  of  settling  at  Guadaloupe,  that  his 
stay  was  meant  to  be  for  a  short  time  (only  until  the  Betsey 
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should  retufti  with  another  cargo),  that  his  views  were  to 
obtain  from  the  administration  of  the  island  payment  for  car- 
goes which  they  had  taken  from  him  and  his  partner,  and, 
while  he  stayed,  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  concern,  and 
conduct  the  lawful  trade  in  which  it  was  engaged  to  the  best 
advantage.  No  act  is  proved  to  have  been  done  or  contem- 
plated by  him  inconsistent  with  his  neutral  character  and 
duties. 

"  The  allegation  that  when  he  went  to  Guadaloupe  it  wa-n  in 
a  state  of  blockade  (an  assumed  fact  upon  which  the  condemna- 
tion at  Bermudas  appears  to  have  been  founded)  is  admitted 
to  be  false.  The  suggestion  that  during  his  stay  in  the  island 
it  woA  notoriously  expected  to  he  blockaded  is  unsupported  by 
the  shadow  of  evidence,  and  if  it  were  proved,  it  would  be 
idle  and  inconsequential.  It  can  not  be  necessaiy  to  argue 
that  the  expectation  of  a  blockade  does  not  render  provisions 
contraband,  or  in  any  shape  interfere  with  the  freedom  of 
neutral  commerce.  We  are  all  agreed  that  there  can  not  be  a 
constructive  blockade  to  the  prejudice  of  the  trade  with  neu- 
trals; and  after  this  concession,  it  would  be  absurd  to  waste 
time  in  showing  that  the  mere  expectation  of  a  blockade  (when 
none  exists  in  fact  or  can  be  made  out  constructively)  is  not 
entitled  to  have  that  effect. 

"  His  sending  to  America  for  another  cargo  of  flour,  after 
the  administration  of  the  island  had  taken  the  ^  Betsey^ s^  cargo  by 
forccy  was  not  the  act  of  an  enemy  to  Great  Britain,  but  strictly 
lawful  for  him  to  do  as  a  neutral.  Is  he  to  be  called  an  enemy 
to  Great  Britain  because  he  did  not  petulantly  resent  the 
infringement  of  his  rights  by  a  colonial  government  of  France? 
And  is  he  to  be  subjected  to  plunder,  without  retribution,  by 
British  cruisers,  because  a  Guadaloupe  administration  having 
seized  his  property  under  a  promise  of  adequate  compensation, 
he  has  thought  proper  to  submit  to  this  wrong,  and  even  to 
hazard  a  repetition  of  it? 

<<  If  he  chose  to  act  thus  in  the  expectation  of  that  profit 
which  is  the  object  of  trade,  what  right  has  Great  Britain  to 
complain?  The  administration  took  his  property,  not  theirs j 
and  if  he  discovered  it  to  be  more  prudent  to  be  silent  on  the 
subject,  to  wait  for  the  promised  payment,  and  even  to  import 
another  cargo  similar  to  the  former  while  he  was  so  waiting, 
under  a  risk  of  similar  violation,  he  has  neither  done  nor 
intended  anything  injurious  to  Great  Britain,  provided  the 
cargo  imported  or  to  be  imported  was  such  as  the  law  of 
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nations  did  not  prohibit.  If  the  reverse  of  this  doctrine  were 
true,  I  do  not  know  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
could,  since  the  year  1795,  be  at  liberty  to  bring  provisions  to 
Great  Britain  without  becoming  enemies  to  France.  For  dur- 
ing that  year  the  government  of  this  country  went  far  beyond 
the  administration  of  Guadaloupe  in  seizing  and  appropriating 
the  provision  cargoes  of  American  citizens.  In  a  word,  the 
views  with  which  George  Patterson  went  to  and  remained  at 
Guadaloupe  were  fair  and  warrantable.  The  trade  he  was 
prosecuting  was  not  forbidden.  His  conduct  while  in  the 
island  was  in  all  resi)ects  such  as  the  law  of  nations  allows 
and  prescribes  to  neutrals;  his  stay  there  was  intended  to  be, 
and  in  fact  ^as,  temporary;  he  did  not  become  an  inhabitant 
of  the  island,  but  was  a  mere  sojourner  in  it  for  special  limited 
purposes,  lawful  in  their  nature.  Still,  however,  it  is  said  that 
his  residence  there,  such  as  it  was,  made  him  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances  the  enemy  of  Great  Britain. 

"  In  order  that  I  may  be  distinctly  comprehended  in  what  I 
have  to  urge  against  the  above  opinion,  I  will  begin  with  stat- 
ing that  I  understand  the  law  of  nations,  as  applicable  to 
this  question,  to  be  as  follows: 

"  Neutral  stangers  who  settle  or,  in  other  words,  take  up  a 
fixed  residence  for  permanent  purposes,  however  lawful  they 
may  be,  in  the  territory  of  a  belligerent  nation,  ^a^anta  belloy 
and  thereby  become  united  to,  and  sub  modo  citizens  or  sub- 
jects of  it,  are  liable  to  be  treated  as  enemies  by  the  opposite 
belligerent;  but  neutral  strangers  who  merely  pass  or  sojourn 
in  the  territory  of  a  belligerent  nation  for  the  management  of 
their  affairs,  or  in  the  quality  of  travelers,  or  for  any  other 
lawful  temporary  object,  not  hostile  to  the  opposite  belligerent, 
are  not  so  liable  to  be  treated. 

"  From  Vattel  abundant  sanction  is  derived  to  this  distinc- 
tion. (Vattel,  B.  1,  ch.  XIX.)  In  sees.  212  and  213  of  this  chap- 
ter the  author  treats  of  the  eitizens  and  natives  of  a  country, 
and  of  its  inhabitants,  as  distinguished  from  citizens,  who  are 
in  some  sort  blended  with  the  society  into  which  they  have 
entered,  and  these,  again,  he  afterward  distinguishes  from 
temporary  sojourners,  in  the  predicament  of  Mr.  Patterson. 

"  Sec.  213.  *  The  inhabitant^j  as  distinguished  from  citizens^ 
are  strangers  who  are  permitted  to  settle  and  stay  in  a  country. 
Bound  by  their  residence  to  the  society,  they  are  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  state  while  they  reside  there,  and  they  are  obliged 
to  defend  it,  because,'  etc. 
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'*The  actual  inhabitants^  then,  here  meatit  by  Vattel,  are 
such  as  are  in  some  degree  incorporated  with  the  nation  and 
are  liable  to  the  duties  [of]  citizenship,  although  not  enjoying  all 
its  advantages.  Such  inhabitants  have  doubtless  the  qualities 
of  enemies,  in  respect  of  a  nation  at  war  with  that  in  which 
they  reside,  because  they  have  voluntarily  united  themselves  to 
the  enemies  of  that  nation,  subjected  themselves  to  their  con- 
trol, bound  themselves  to  defend  their  interest  during  their 
stay,  adopted  their  prejudices  and  their  enmities,  and,  in  short, 
acquired  in  their  country  a  citizenship  complete  as  to  duties 
though  not  so  as  to  privileges.  Thus  the  same  author  says,  in 
sec.  215  of  the  above  chapter,  speaking  of  a  man  who  has 
left  his  own  country:  'If  he  has  fixed  his  abode  in  a  foreign 
country,  he  is  become  a  member  of  another  society,  at  least  as 
a  perpetual  inhabitant,  etc' 

"  But  how  is  it  with  sojourners,  whom  Vattel  distinguishes 
from  inhabitants  f 

"Vattel,  B.  2,  ch.  8,  sec.  99:  *We  have  already  treated 
(B.  1,  ch.  XIX.  already  quoted)  of  the  inhabitants  or  of  the 
men  who  reside  in  a  country  where  they  are  not  citizens.  We 
shall  only  treat  of  the  strangers  who  pojis  or  sojourn  in  a  coun- 
try for  the  management  of  their  affairs,  or  in  the  quality  of  mere 
travelers.' 

"  Sec.  101  (speaking  of  such  sojourners).  *  But  even  in  the 
countries  where  every  stranger  freely  enters,  the  sovereign  is 
supposed  to  allow  him  access  only  upon  the  tacit  condition 
that  he  be  subject  to  the  laws;  I  mean  the  general  laws  made 
to  maintain  good  order,  and  which  have  no  relation  to  the  title  of 
citizen  or  subject  of  the  state? 

"Seo.  105  (same  subject).  ^Fiom  a  sense  of  gratitude  for 
the  protection  granted  him,  and  the  other  advantages  he  en- 
joys, the  stranger  ought  not  to  confine  himself  to  the  respect 
due  to  the  laws  of  the  country ;  he  ought  to  assist  it  upon  occa- 
sion and  to  contribute  to  its  defense  a^  much  a^  hi^  being  a  cit- 
izen of  another  state  may  permit  him.  But  nothing  hinders  his 
defending  it  ^gsiust  pirates  and  robbers,  against  the  ravages  of 
an  inundation,  or  the  devastations  of  fire.' 

"  The  author  in  this  place  evidently  supposes  that  (although 
In  the  case  of  an  inhabitant  or  fixed  resident  every  duty  of  a  citi- 
zen is  on  such  inhabitant  while  he  continues  so)  there  is  no 
obligation  upon  a  sojourner  or  temporary  resident  to  assist  in 
defending  the  country  in  a  solemn  war,  and  of  conrse  that 
there  is  no  obligation  upon  him  inimical  to  the  nation  with 
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which  that  country  is  in  a  state  of  hostility.    Bat  in  sec.  106 
he  is  still  more  explicit. 

'^Seo.  106.  <  Indeed  he  can  not  be  -subject  to  the  taxes 
which  have  only  a  relation  to  the  citizens,  but  he  ought  to  con- 
tribute his  share  to  all  the  others.  Being  exempted  from  serv- 
ing in  the  militia  and  from  the  tribute  destined  for  the  support  of 
the  rights  of  the  nation^  he  will  pay  tbe  duties  imposed  on  pro- 
visions, merchandise,  etc.,  and  in  a  word,  everything  trhich  has 
only  a  relation  to  his  residence  vi  the  country  and  the  affairs 
which  brought  him  thither?  Thus,  then,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
neutral  who  sojourns  in  one  of  the  countries  at  war  for  the  pur- 
pose of  managing  his  affairs  and  does  not  become  a  settler  in 
or  inhabitant  of  the  country  can  not  by  reason  of  such  sojourn- 
ing be  considered  as  having  subjected  himself  to  any  obliga- 
tion injurious  to  the  opposite  belligerent,  as  having  associated 
himself  with  its  enemy,  or  as  having  lost  the  purity  of  his  orig- 
inal neutral  character.  It  appears  that,  notwithstanding  such 
sojourning,  he  continues  under  the  pressure  of  all  his  former 
duties  as  a  neutral  and  acquires  none  that  are  inconsistent 
with  them. 

'<To  call  such  a  man  an  enemy  is  to  do  violence  to  common 
sense. 

"Sec.  107  (same  subject).  *The  citizen  or  subject  of  a  state 
who  absents  himself  for  a  time,  without  any  intention  to  aband^m 
the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member ^  does  not  lose  his  privilege 
by  his  absence;  he  preserves  his  rights  and  remains  bound  by 
the  same  obligations.  Being  received  in  a  foreign  country  m 
virtue  of  the  natural  society,  etc.,  he  ought  to  be  considered 
there  as  a  member  of  his  own  nation  and  treated  as  such.^ 

"The  nation,  then,  with  whom  a  neutral  sojourns  is,  by  the 
law  of  nations,  to  consider  and  treat  him  a«  a  member  of  his 
own  country.  It  can  not  compel  him  to  assist  it  in  its  hostile 
efforts  against  its  enemy,  or  even  in  its  defense  against  that 
enemy.  He  continues,  notwithstanding  his  residence,  to  every 
purpose  of  the  war,  offensive  or  defensive,  as  much  a  neutral 
as  if  he  was  still  in  his  own  country;  and  yet  it  is  imagined 
that  the  opposite  power  at  war  may,  merely  on  the  ground  of 
his  residence,  which  does  not  alter  his  character  and  is  in  no 
respect  unlawful,  consider  and  treat  him  as  an  enemy.  Why 
is  it,  then,  that  neutral  goods  found  in  an  enemy's  territory 
are  not  liable  to  confiscation  if  the  quality  of  the  place  where  a 
neutral  shall  himself  be  found  attai'.hes  itself  thus  powerfully 
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to  him  f  If  this  doctrine  against  which  I  am  uow  contending 
were  true,  the  converse  of  it  would  be  also  trae.  ItpUwey  and 
not  charaotery  is  to  fix  a  man  friend  or.  enemy,  an  enemy  would 
cease  to  be  so  as  soon  as  he  quitted  the  territory  of  his  nation. 
Surely  the  character  of  enemy  may  be  thrown  off  by  the  same 
means  by  which  it  may  be  acquired,  where  parallel  means  are 
pra<  ticable.  But  enemies  continue  such,  says  Yattel  (B.  3, 
ch.  5,  sect.  71),  wheresoever  they  may  happen  to  be.  <The 
place  of  abode  is  of  no  account.  It  is  the  political  ties  which 
determine  the  quality.' 

"  Here,  then,  is  the  true  criterion  by  which  friend  or  enemy 
is  to  be  ascertained.  The  political  ties,  not  the  locus  quo,  desig- 
nate the  quality.  Has  the  party  duties  upon  him  in  favor  of 
one  of  the  belligerents  against  the  other,  which,  if  called  into 
action,  would  be  hostile  in  their  effects?  If  he  has,  no  matter 
in  what  part  of  the  world  he  shall  be  found,  he  is  an  enemy. 
If  he  fta«  notj  you  can  not  treat  him  as  an  enemy  without 
trampling  on  the  laws  of  nations,  although  you  should  find 
him  in  the  heart  of  the  country  with  which  you  are  at  war.^ 

"  I  have  already  shown  that  a  sojourner  in  a  country  with 
temporary  views,  or  one  who  has  not  in  fact  settled  in  it, 
has  no  such  political  ties  to  that  country  as  to  make  him  an 
enemy  to  those  with  whom  it  may  be  in  a  state  of  hostility^ 
that  his  duties  do  not  point  to  the  annoyance  of  any  nation, 
and  that  the  obligations  which  bind  him  are  as  perfectly  neu- 
tral as  those  he  brought  along  with  him. 

*'  The  foregoing  observations  are  confirmed  by  Burlamaqui's 
principles  of  political  law,  pa.  281,  sec.  6.  ^As  to  strangers, 
those  who  settle  in  the  enemy's  country,  after  a  war  is  begun 
of  which  they  had  previous  notice,  may  justly  be  looked  upon 
as  enemies.' 

"Page  299:  'It  is  also  certain  that  in  order  to  approprinte 
a  thing  by  the  right  of  war,  it  must  belong  to  the  enemy;  for 
things  belonging  to  people  who  are  neither  his  subjects,  nor 
animated  icith  the  same  spirit  as  he  against  us,  can  not  be  taken 
by  the  right  of  war,  even  thoujjh,  etc' 

"  By  settlers  in  a  country,  it  will  not  be  imagined  that  those 
are  meant  who  sojourn  in  it  with  temporary  views,  and  who 
come  without  any  intention  of  abandoning  their  own  country, 
or  becoming  inhabitants  of  another.    In  the  description  of 


>  ''This  is  upon  a  supposition  that  he  docs  no  act  hostile  in  its  nature,  as 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Patterson. '' 
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*  those  who  are  animated  with  the  same  spirit  against  us '  it  will 
not  be  supposed  that  those  are  included  who,  with  a  complete 
neutral  character  and  with  every  neutral  obligation  upon  them, 
go  for  a  time  into  the  belligerent  country  on  a  lawful  errand, 
haviug  no  relation  to  hostility,  and  while  there  take  no  im- 
proper part  in  the  national  quarrel,  but  coutiiie  theuiselves  to 
the  object  which  brought  them  thither,  who  bind  themselves 
by  no  ties  to  the  nation,  in  whose  territory  they  are,  at  variance 
with  those  which  marked  and  constituted  their  neutrality,  and 
who  continue  as  free  from  any  duties,  adversary  to  either  of 
the  contending  powers,  as  if  they  had  remained  at  home.  It 
is  plain  that  Burlamaqui's  meaning  is  the  same  with  that  of 
Vattel.  By  settlers,  he  intends  those  whom  Vattel  calls  inhaM- 
tantSy  who  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  be  animated  with  the  spirit 
of  tlie  nation  with  whom  they  have  permanently  mingled,  to 
whose  interests  they  have  joined  their  own,  and  under  whose 
subjection  they  have  placed  themselves.  Such  may  be  said  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  nation  and  to  adopt  its  quarrel. 
Thus  far  the  doctrine  may  justly  be  carried;  but  when  a  neu- 
tral trader  goes  into  an  enemy's  territory  for  a  few  weeks  to 
conduct  a  legal  trade,  to  call  in  precarious  debts,  or  to  do 
any  other  act  connected  with  a  commerce  which  no  law  con- 
demns, when,  during  his  stay,  he  does  nothing  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  enemy,  or  to  evidence  his  intention  of 
espousing  its  quarrel,  it  is  so  manifestly  unreasonable  to  call 
him  an  enemy  upon  such  a  foundation  that  no  argument  can 
lend  even  a  color  to  it. 

"Lee  on  Captures,  pa.  65,  gives  us  his  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject precisely  in  the  words  of  Burlamaqui,  and  accounts  no 
strangers  as  enemies  but  such  as  settle  in  tbe  enemy's  country. 

"The  following  is  copied  from  a  manuscript  note  of  Lord 
Camden's  opinion  in  two  of  the  Sfc.  Eustatius  Cases  (^armonte 
and  Jacobus  Joannes)  heard  on  the  10th  ot  February  1785,  put 
into  my  hands  by  a  respectable  gentleman  in  the  profession. 

"  If  a  man  went  into  a  foreign  country,  upon  a  visit,  to  travel 
for  his  health,  to  settle  a  particular  business,  or  the  like—of 
such  persons  so  temporarily  residing,  he  thought  it  would  be 
hard  to  seize  upon  their  goods;  that  a  residence  attended 
with  the«e  circumstances  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a  per- 
manent residence. 

"In  applying  the  evidence  and  the  law  to  the  resident  for- 
eigners in  St.  Eustatius,  he  said:  <lu  every  point  of  view  they 
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ought  to  be  deemed  reitident  suhjecU.  Their  persons,  their  lives, 
their  industry,  were  employed  jfor  the  benefit  of  the  state  under 
whose  protection  they  lived;  and  if  war  broke  out,  they  con- 
tinuing, they  paid  their  proportion  of  taxes,  imposts,  and  the 
like  equally  with  natural-born  subjects,  and  no  doubt  come 
within  that  description.' 

^^The  note  concludes  with  stating,  ^That  the  goods  in  both 
ships,  viz,  the  Harmonie  and  Jacobus  Joannes  were  condemned, 
except  those  belonging  to  Erntz,  upon  the  ground  of  permanent 
residence  or  inhabitancy  of  the  owners  in  an  enemy's  territory.' 

"  'i'he  ground  upon  which  the  property  of  Ernst  was  excepted 
from  the  condemnation,  is  stated  in  the  note  to  be  Hhat  he  was 
an  occasional  resident  at  Amsterdam,^ 

"It  is  evident  from  this  opinion  of  Lord  Oamden  that  he 
did  not  consider  a  temporary  sojourner  in  an  enemy's  country 
as  the  proper  object  of  hostility,  but  that  he  rested  his 
decision  wholly  on  the  fact  of  permanent  inhabitancy — a  fixed 
aiid  settled  residence.  Such  was  the  doctrine  in  this  countiy 
formerly,  and  if  it  has  been  changed  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
prove  that  the  change  is  justified  by  the  laws  of  nations. 
Even  the  form  of  the  commission  of  reprisals  issued  by  this 
country  during  its  present  and  former  wars  concurs  to  estab- 
lish the  distinctioh  with  which  I  set  out.  It  gives  authority 
to  seize  property  belonging  to  France  or  to  any  persons,  being 
subjects  of  France,  or  inhabiting  within  any  of  the  territories 
of  France.  Such,  also,  Is  the  language  of  the  different  prize 
acts.  We  have  seen  in  Vattel  the  true  nature  of  an  inhabit- 
ant, and  it  can  not  be  pretended  that  a  temporary  sojourner 
does,  even  in  common  parlance,  come  within  the  meaning  of 
that  term. 

*^The  only  authority  which  has  been  mentioned  at  the  board, 
as  opposed  to  the  principles  I  have  endeavored  to  establish, 
is  a  passage  in  Grotius,  B.  3,  ch.  4,  sec.  G. 

"For  an  answer  at  large  to  this  authority  I  shall  content 
myself  with  referring  to  the  written  opinion  of  Mr.  Gore.  I 
am  induced  to  this  because,  in  the  written  opinion  of  one  of 
the  British  commissioners  lately  filed,  that  authority,  though 
originally  relied  upon  to  prove  that  any  person  found  or  being 
in  an  enemy's  territory  was  absolutely  liable  to  be  treated  as 
an  enemy,  is  used  for  a  different  and  a  less  extensive  purpose, 
meeting  my  approbation. 

"  Upon  the  whole  I  take  it  to  be  clear  that,  upon  the  footing 
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of  residence,  George  Patterson's  property  was  not  liable  to 
condemnation. 

"It  would  not  be  proper,  however,  to  dismiss  the  question 
without  noticing  the  particular  manner  in  which  one  of  the 
commissioners  in  his  written  opinion  sustains  the  condemna- 
tion of  George  Patterson's  property.  The  argument  stands 
thus:  All  x>6rsons  who  are  within  the  enemy's  territory  are 
prima  fade  to  be  considered  as  enemies  and  liable  to  hostil* 
ities.  (Grotins.)  George  Patterson,  being  at  Guadaloupe  at 
the  time  of  the  capture,  of  course  came  within  this  rule,  and 
to  extricate  himself  from  it  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  show 
'That  he  was  there  acting  in  a  manner  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  strict  duty  of  a  neutral.  The  burthen  of  proof  was 
upon  him.'  It  is  then  supposed  and  attempted  to  be  shown 
that  he  has  failed  in  this  proof.  Even  if  it  be  admitted  that 
the  above  rule  is  a  sound  one,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  ques- 
tion it,  the  application  of  it  is  certainly  exceptionable.  To 
extricate  himself  from  the  operation  of  such  a  rale,  it  would 
only  be  incumbent  on  Mr.  Patterson  to  prove  himself  an 
American  citizen.  The  fact  being  established  (as  it  was  by  all 
the  evidences  found  on  board  the  brig)  the  neutrality  of  his 
character  stood  free  from  the  presumption  against  it,  arising 
solely  from  the  place  in  which  he  happened  to  be.  The  burthen 
of  the  proof  would  then  be  transferred  from  him  to  the  captors. 

"By  showing  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  he 
showed  that  he  was  no  enemy  to  Great  Britain,  and  if  the 
captors  desired  to  defeat  the  effect  of  that  evidence,  it  was  in- 
disx)ensable  for  them  to  go  further  than  barely  to  prove  that 
he  was  in  an  enemy's  country^  which  in  itHclfwas  not  at  all  in- 
consistent with  tbe  neutral  quality  attached  to  his  citizenship  of 
a  friendly  nation.  Until  they  showed  that  he  had  done  some 
act  by  which  he  had  forfeited  the  friendly  character  which  all 
the  ship's  papers  proved  him  to  possess,  that  friendly  character 
was  entitled  to  protect  him.  They  did  not  prove  such  an  act 
by  merely  showing  that  he  had  gone  to  Guadaloupe  a  few  days 
or  weeks  before  the  capture  on  a  commercial  errand,  and  had 
at  the  time  of  the  capture  remained  there  tivo  days  after  the 
sailing  of  the  vessel  of  which  he  was  supercargo,  since  all  this 
it  was  jierfectly  lawful  for  him  as  a  neutral  to  do.  They  did 
not  prove  such  an  act  in  any  way.  Neither  his  actual  stay  in 
the  island  from  the  time  of  the  brig's  departure  to  the  time  of 
the  capture  (two  days)  nor  the  stay  he  intended  to  make,  as 
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declared  by  one  of  his  letters  (nntil  the  brig  should  return 
with  another  cargo),  can  be  said  to  come  up  to  the  idea  of  a 
'permanent  residence^  let  such  stay  be  coupled  with  what  lawful 
acts  it  may,  so  as  upon  the  footing  of  inhabitancy  to  make  him 
an  enemy  to  Great  Britain.  It  can  not  be  pretended  that 
while  at  Guadaloupe  he  did  any  act  not  permitted  to  a  neutral 
by  the  law  of  nations.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  confidently 
asserted  that  he  did  nothing  inconaigtent  with  the  strict  duty  of 
a  neutral.  His  object  in  remaining  at  the  island  was  mani- 
festly to  procure  payment  of  what  was  due  to  him  from  the 
administration,  and  while  so  employed,  to  make  such  mercan- 
tile profit  by  conducting  the  usual  trade  of  the  partnership  as 
might  be  practicable.  That  the  island  wanted  provisions  is 
probable,  and  that  he  wished  to  liave  an  opportunity  of  sup- 
plying it  not  only  on  account  of  the  price  of  flour,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  profit  to  be  made  by  a  return  cargo  is  certain, 
but  it  was  strictly  consistent  with  his  duty  as  a  neutral  to  do 
so.  In  short,  he  was  neither  an  enemy  by  residence  nor  by 
reason  of  any  conduct  unlawful  to  a  neutral." 

Opinion  of  Pinkney,  commiBsioner,  July  1,  1797,  case  of  the  BeUey^ 
Furlong,  master;  Article  VIII.  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  of  November  19,  1794. 

"The  question  which  arose  respecting  our 

Caieof  the  *«Betgey,"  jurisdiction  or  right  to  entertain  this  case  hav- 

Fnrlong,   master:  j^jg  ^^en  determined  in  the  afBrmative  by 

Sm^  ^  Rii  *  majority  of  the  board,  I  shall  enter  into 

Commifliioner.       ^^  argument  on  that  subject,  but  content 

myself  with  expressing  my  entire  assent  to 

that  determination. 

"But  since  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  case,  it  is  my  duty  to  state  the  reasons  which  influence 
mine. 

"Three  principal  points  have  been  urged  against  the  claim- 
ants in  various  stages  of  the  proceedings:  First,  that  the 
trade  from  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  French  posses- 
sions in  the  West  Indies  was  illegal;  second,  that  the  island 
of  Guadaloupe  was  in  a  state  of  blockade;  and  third,  that 
William  and  George  Patterson,  the  owners  of  the  vessel  and 
cargo,  were  natural-born  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  aiid  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America;  and  further,  that 
George  Patterson  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  enemy's  country. 
"It  is  not  merely  held  by  the  American  Government  that 
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the  trade  carried  on  by  its  citizens  to  the  possessions  of  France 
in  the  West  Indies  was  consistent  with  the  law  of  nations 
and  with  the  duties  of  ueatrality,  but  such,  also,  is  the  sense 
entertained  on  this  subject  by  the  Government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  expressed  by  the  decisions  of  its  supreme  tribunal  of 
appeal  in  matters  of  prize. 

'*The  doctrine  of  constructive  blockade  is  also  not  merely 
objected  to  and  opposed  by  the  one  nation,  but  likewise  disa- 
vowed by  the  same  high  authority  of  the  other,  and  it  is  in  full 
proof  before  us  that  both  William  and  George  Patterson  are 
and  have  been,  ever  since  the  American  Revolution,  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  To  the  two  former  points  it  is  therefore 
unnecessary  to  speak,  as  also  to  so  much  of  the  third  as  relates 
to  the  citizenship  of  the  Messrs.  Patterson.  I  shall  therefore 
confine  my  attention  to  the  inhabitancy  of  George  Patterson  in 
the  enemy's  country. 

<^It  appears  from  the  papers  before  the  board  that  the  Betsey 
arrived  at  Guadaloupe  with  a  cargo  of  provisions  on  the  8tb 
of  January  1794;  that  George  Patterson,  owner  of  the  vessel 
and  of  part  of  the  cai'go,  was  on  board  in  the  character  of  super- 
cargo; that  diflScuIties  arose  in  disposing  of  the  cargo,  which 
was  at  length  forcibly  taken  possession  of  by  the  government 
of  the  island ;  that  after  considerable  delay  a  quantity  of  sugar, 
etc.,  was  received  in  part  payment,  laden  on  board  the  brig, 
and  dispatched  for  Baltimore.  Thus  far  it  can  not  be  pre- 
tended that  George  Patterson  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  enemy's 
country,  for,  the  trade  in  which  he  was  engaged  being  lawful, 
it  follows  that  all  the  usual  means  of  carrying  it  on  were  also 
lawful;  of  those  usual  means  the  supercargo  was  one,  he  being 
by  the  nature  of  the  character  as  much  attached  to  the  cargo 
as  the  master  or  mate  is  to  the  vessel. 

<Mt  appears  that  the  vessel  sailed  from  Guadaloupe  on  her 
return  to  Baltimore  on  the  18th  of  March,  that  she  was  cap- 
tured on  the  20th  of  the  same  month  and  condemned  as  being 
enemy's  ])roperty. 

*'It  appears,  also,  that  George  did  not  embark  on  board  the 
brig,  in  his  character  of  supercargo,  to  return  to  America,  but 
that  he  sent  her  away  and  lemained  himself  on  the  island  of 
Guadaloupe,  and  it  is  this  remaining  in  the  enemy's  country, 
intra  fines  hostiles,  which  is  understood  to  have  given  to  him 
the  quality  of  an  inhabitant,  and  to  have  rendered  that  prop- 
erty, every  transaction  relating  to  which  was  legal,  even  in  the 
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understandiDg  of  the  captor's  courts,  until  the  vessel  sailed, 
illegal  the  moment  after,  hostile  and  subject  to  confiscation. 

'<To  support  this  doctrine  of  inhabitancy,  and  the  conse- 
quences deduced  from  it,  a  passage  of  Grotius  is  quoted,  a 
writer  who  is  doubtless  entitled  to  very  high  respect,  but 
whose  meaning  in  this  passage  is  conveyed  in  very  general 
terms. 

^^The  words  are  ^Late  autem  patet  hoc  jus  licentiae  (hostis- 
interficiendi) :  nam  primum  non  eos  tantum  comprehendit,  qui 
actu  ipso  arma  gerunt,  aut  qui  bellum  moventis  subditi  sunt,  sed 
omnes  etiam  qui  intra  fines  sunt  hostiles.'  B.  3,  C.  4,  S.  6.  In 
a  following  section  he  goes  on  to  say,  ^Geterum  ut  ad  rem 
redeam,  qnam  late  licentia  ista  se  protendat  vel  hinc  iutelli- 
gitur,  quod  infantium  quoque  ac  feminarum  caedes  impune 
habetur,  et  isto  belli  jure  comprehenditur.'  And  again,  ^Ke 
captivi  quidem  ab  hac  licentia  exemti.'    (Sees.  9  and  10.) 

^<This  passage  is  thus  applied  to  the  case  before  us;  if  all 
those  who  are  *  intra  fines  hostiles'  have  thereby  so  far  acquired 
the  character  of  enemies  as  that  we  have  a  right  to  kill  them, 
a  fortiori  must  we  have  also  a  right  of  seizing  their  property 
and  condemning  it  as  belonging  to  an  enemy. 

^'  Vattel,  speaking  on  this  subject  (the  right  of  killing  an 
enemy),  says:  *  Hence  the  right  of  killing  an  enemy  in  a  just 
war  is  derived,  when  their  resistance  can  not  be  suppressed. 
When  they  are  not  to  be  reduced  by  milder  methods,  there  is 
a  right  of  taking  away  their  lives.'  (B.  3, 0.  8,  S.  139.)  <  But 
the  very  manner  by  which  this  right  of  killing  enemies  is 
proved  points  out  also  the  limits  of  this  right;  on  an  enemy's 
submitting  and  giving  up  his  arms,  we  can  not  with  justice 
take  away  his  life.'  (lb.  S.  140.)  *  Women,  children,  the  sick, 
and  the  aged  are  among  the  number  of  enemies,  but  these  are 
enemies  who  make  no  resistance,  and  consequently  give  us 
no  right  to  treat  their  persons  ill,  or  use  any  violence  against 
them,  mtieh  less  to  take  away  their  lives;  this  is  so  plain  a  maxim 
of  justice  and  humanity  that  at  present  every  nation  in  the 
least  civilized  acquiesces  in  it.'  (lb.  S.  145.)  *As  soon  as  your 
enemy  has  laid  down  his  arms  and  surrendered  his  person 
you  have  no  further  right  over  his  life,  unless  he  should  give 
you  that  right  by  some  new  crime,  or  had  before  committed 
against  you  some  crime  deserving  death.  Therefore  it  was  a 
dreadful  error  of  antiquity — a  most  unjust  and  savage  claim — 
to  assume  a  right  of  putting  a  prisoner  of  war  to  death.'  (lb. 
S.  149.) 
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"This  language  of  Vattel  is  not  only  consistent  with  the 
feelings  of  hamauity  and  calculated  to  soften  the  horrors  of 
war;  not  only  conformable  to  the  first  principles  of  reason  and 
justice  and  to  the  nature  and  mutual  relations  of  man,  but  it 
is  also  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  all  the  modern  civilized 
nations.  In  ancient  Greece  and  Eome  it  was  indeed  lawful 
and  customary  to  sell  prisoners  of  war,  but  such  conduct  now 
is  universally  regarded  as  a  distinguishing  characterit^tic  of 
savage  and  barbarous  nations.  It  was,  also,  then  allowed  to 
slaughter  indiscriminately  all  those  who  were  found  in  an 
enemy's  city  taken  by  storm,  but  scarce  an  instance  of  this 
kind  occurs  in  the  history  of  Europe  during  the  two  last  cen- 
turies, and  the  few  which  have  occurred  are  spoken  of  with 
abhorrence.  •  We  have,  indeed,  in  our  time,  heard  of  the  mas- 
sacre at  Ismael,  but  who  will  justify  it?  This  might  be  suflS- 
cient  to  show  that  the  general  expression  of  Grotius  in  this 
passage  is  not  understood  to  be  true,  literally  in  its  full 
extent  and  without  exception;  but  I  beg  leave  to  add  that  a 
positive  exception  doubtless  takes  place  in  favor  of  ambassa- 
dors and  all  public  ministers,  who,  though  residing  intra  fines 
hostilesj  are  surely  not  among  those  who  may  be  lawfully 
killed  or  otherwise  treated  as  enemies;  and  I  will  further 
observe  that  the  sense  of  officers  of  the  British  Government 
has  been  often  and  explicitly  declared  to  ^differ  widely  from 
this  doctrine,  particularly  in  the  case  of  neutral  persons  found 
on  the  island  of  Martinico  at  the  time  of  its  capture  during 
the  present  war.  Far  from  anyone  supposing  that  there 
existed  a  right  to  kill  the  neutral  persons  so  found  intra  fines 
hostiles,  they  were  not  even  treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  The 
same  was  the  case  at  the  capture  of  Guadaloupe,  and  if  that 
event  had  taken  place  while  George  Patterson  was  there,  I 
doubt  whether  there  could  have  been  found  a  single  soldieror 
seaman  among  the  victors  who  would  have  supposed  that  he 
had  a  right  to  kill  him  unless  he  met  him  in  arms.  Shall  we 
then. regard  as  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nations  an  act  from 
which  the  feelings  of  a  private  soldier  would  revolt!  One 
exception  to  his  rule  is  indeed  admitted  by  Grotius  himself  in 
favor  of  those  who  are  found  in  the  enemy's  country  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  to  these  he  allows  time  to  depart. 

"  We  find,  then,  that  this  principle,  as  laid  down  by  the  vener- 
able author,  is  not  absolute  and  without  exception.  All  those 
cases  where  the  operation  of  the  rule  would  not  consist  with 
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eqaity,  jastice^and  reason,  which  are  the  true  foimdationsof  the 
law  of  nations,  mast  stand  as  exceptions,  and  it  is  proper  now  to 
examine  whether  the  application  of  the  rale  to  the  case  before 
as  be  consistent  with  our  sense  of  those  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. 

^^  Why  did  George  Patterson  remain  on  the  island  of  Ouada- 
loupe  after  the  vessel  of  which  he  was  supercargo  had  sailed  ! 
It  appears  from  the  papers  before  us  that  the  cargo  over  which 
it  was  his  duty  to  watch  was  forcibly  seized  and  taken  from 
him  by  the  government  of  the  island;  it  appears  that  the 
property  now  in  question,  laden  on  board  the  Betsey^  was  re- 
ceived after  considerable  difficulty  and  delay  in  part  payment 
for  the  outward  cargo  which  had  been  so  seized,  and  that  a 
part  was  still  unpaid  when  the  Betsey  sailed.  In  such  circum- 
stances what  was  proper  and  wise  to  be  done  by  the  super- 
cargo? He  could  no  longer  remain  with  the  entire  object  of 
his  charge,  which  was  thus  divided,  unless  he  were  to  add  to  the 
inconveniences  already  suffered  from  a  forcible  detention  of 
the  property,  by  the  act  of  the  government  for  a  considerable 
time,  by  voluntarily  detaining  the  Betsey,  after  she  was  laden, 
for  a  further  indefinite  time,  and  until  he  should  receive  the 
sum  remaining  due  from  a  military  power  over  which  he  could 
have  no  possible  control.  Such  a  step  would  have  been  con- 
trary TJo  common  sense.  With  which  portion  of  the  property, 
then,  was  it  wise  and  right  to  remain  ?  With  that  which,  be- 
ing on  board  a  neutral  vessel,  under  the  care  of  a  neutral 
captain  and  crew,  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  and  protected 
by  regular  papers,  he  must  have  regarded  as  secure  from  all 
dangers  but  those  of  the  seas?  Or  ought  he  to  remain  with 
that  which,  being  in  the  possession  of  a  military  power,  in 
times  of  much  irregularity  and  confusion,  he  could  not  have 
considered  as  being  in  a  state  of  security?  I  trust  that  every 
merchant  and  every  unprejudiced  man  would  have  determined 
as  Mr.  Patterson  did — to  send  away  the  vessel  with  what  he 
had  secured,  under  the  care  of  his  captain,  and  to  remain 
himself,  and  continue  his  efforts  for  the  recovery  and  security 
of  the  remainder. 

"  Thus  far  I  can  see  Mr.  Patterson  in  no  other  light  than  as 
a  stranger  detained  in  the  enemy's  country  by  the  necessity 
of  his  affairs.  But  let  us  trace  his  situation  still  further.  We 
find  him  remaining  in  Guadaloupe,  in  the  expectation  of  receiv- 
ing from  the  Government  a  further  quantity  of  sugar,  coffee, 
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etc.,  to  balauce  the  account,  in  payment  for  the  cargo  which 
had  been  seized.  What  was  to  be  done  with  this  sagar,  etc., 
being  received!  It  mast  be  removed,  for  we  can  not  suppose 
or  expect  that  he  should  suffer  it  to  remain  on  the  island; 
and  how  was  he  to  move  it?  By  chartering  a  vessel  for  the 
purpose!  Perhaps  this  was  not  to  be  done  in  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances, or,  if.  practicable,  it  might  be  so  only  on  dis- 
advantageous terms,  and  in  that  case  why  should  he  not 
employ  his  own  vessel;  why  not  order  her  to  return!  And 
since  the  trade  was  lawful,  why  order  her  out  in  ballast? 
Why  not  order  her  to  bring  another  cargo  of  any  salable 
article  not  contraband!  I  shall  here  be  told  that  among  the 
papers  before  us  there  is  a  letter  from  George  Patterson  to  his 
brother  in  Baltimore,  requesting  him  to  send  the  vessel  imme- 
diately back  with  another  cargo  of  provisions;  and  I  may  be 
told  that  this  act  in  a  man  who,  knowing  the  want  of  pro- 
visions in  Guadaloupe,  must  also  have  known  from  public  and 
general  report  that  the  British  admiral  intended  very  soon 
to  blockade  and  attack  the  island,  was  an  act  of  hostility. 
There  is  such  a  letter,  but  I  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  the 
consequences  drawn  from  it.  We  are  to  recollect  that,  the 
trade  from  America  to  the  French  islands  being  lawful,  there 
could  be  no  illegality,  even  much  less  any  hostility,  in  order- 
ing another  cargo  of  flour  to  Guadaloupe,  or  any  other  French 
island  not  actually  blockaded  or  invested.  We  must  reflect 
that  no  man  is  under  any  legal  obligation  to  regulate  his 
afifairs  by  public  report — that  the  very  notoriety  of  the  inten- 
tion to  blockade  and  attack,  presumed  in  this  case,  would  nat- 
urally have  led  a  man  in  any  degree  conversant  with  the 
history  of  military  enterprises  to  believe  that  Guadaloupe  was 
not  the  island  against  which  an  expedition  was  really  medi 
tated,  for  it  seldom  happens  that  a  military  commander  suffers 
the  enemy  to  be  truly  informed  by  public  report  of  the  precise 
point  of  intended  attack,  the  real  plan  of  his  operations.  We 
are  to  reflect,  also,  that  an  intended  blockade,  known  only  by 
public  report,  is  more  ridiculous  than  a  constructive  one.  No 
one  doubts  but  this  vessel  and  cargo,  if  taken  in  the  act  of 
entering  or  attempting  to  enter  a  port  actually  blockaded, 
would  have  been  justly  condemned;  and  if  the  capture  had 
taken  place  under  such  circumstances,  I  trust  we  should  not 
have  seen  the  claimants  before  this  board. 

"  Hitherto,  then,  we  do  not  find  any  act  done,  or  any  inten- 
tion expressed,  which  stamps  Mr.  Patterson  with  the  character 
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of  an  enemy  to  Great  Britain,  nor  do  we  find  any  privileges  en- 
joyed which  mark  him  as  having  assumed  the  character  of  a  sub- 
ject or  even  of  an  inhabitant  of  France.  Can  he  be  considered 
as  having  his  domicil  at  Guadaloupe?  Vattel  defines  the 
domicil  to  be  the  habitation  <  fixed  in  any  place,  with  an 
intenion  of  always  staying  there;  a  man  does  hot  then  estab- 
lish his  domicil  in  any  place  unless  he  makes  sufficiently 
known  his  intention  of  fixing  there,  either  tacitly,  or  by  express 
declaration.' 

"The  letter  to  his  brother,  spoken  of  above,  explains  to  us 
fully  what  were  the  intentions  of  George  Patterson  in  remain- 
ing intra  fines  hostilea.  After  stating  the  vexations  he  had 
met  in  the  island,  he  requests  his  brother  to  send  the  Betsey 
back  immediately,  and  far  from  intimating  any  'intention  to 
abandon  the  society  of  which  he  was  a  member,'  or  any  idea 
of  establishing  himself  in  Guadaloupe,  for  the  purpose  of  gen- 
eral and  permanent  commerce,  he  goes  on  to  declare  expressly 
his  intention  of  returning  to  Baltimore  in  the  brig,  as  soon  as 
he  shall  have  collected  at  Guadaloupe  and  secured  the  prop- 
erty which  was  there  at  hazard,  and  there  is  another  paper 
before  us,  which  proves  that  this  intention  soon  was  really  and 
actually  carried  into  execution ;  for  we  have  his  deposition,  bear- 
ing date  in  Baltimore  a  few  months  after  this  transaction.  If, 
contrary  to  what  is  thus  proved,  we  knew  him  to  have  written 
letters  of  advice  to  his  friends  and  correspondents  announ- 
cing his  intention  of  residing  in  the  island  for  the  purpose  of 
general  and  permanent  commerce,  and  requesting  their  com- 
missions or  offering  his  services;,  if  we  knew  that  he  had 
taken  a  house,  warehouses,  or  counting  house,  or  formed  that 
sort  of  establishment  of  clerks,  etc.,  etc.,  which  is  necessary 
to  a  merchant  employed  in  the  general  transactions  of  trade, 
he  might  have  been  said  to  have  established  his  domicil, 
although  he  might  not  have  declared  his  intention  of  staying 
there  alicays)  and  in  the  opinion  of  most  writers  tlie  property 
of  a  man  who  had  so  far  identified  himself  with  the  enemy  and 
mingled  his  interest  and  prosperity  with  theirs  would  have  been 
liable  to  confiscation.  But  Mr.  Patterson  did  none  of  these 
things.  Whether  we  consider  the  acts  proved  to  have  been 
done,  or  the  intentions  which  we  know  to  have  been  expressed, 
we  see  in  him  a  stranger,  coming  into  the  enemy's  country  on 
a  lawful  business,  invested  with  an  acknowledged  lawful  char- 
acter— without  any  original  intention,  expressed  or  suspected, 
5027— Vol.  3 46 
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of  remaining  intra  fines  hostiles — involved  in  difficulties  by  an 
act  of  violence  of  tbe  government  of  the  place,  necessarily 
detained  by  tbe  consequences  of  this  act  of  violence,  declaring 
bis  intention  to  quit  tbe  country  as  soon  as  be  can  extricate 
bimself  and  his  property  from  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was 
thus  involved,  engaging  in  tbe  mean  time  in  no  general  iner 
cantile  transaction,  but  merely  taking  such  measures  as  pru- 
dence dictated,  and  such  as  were  consistent  with  the  law  of  na- 
tions, and  tbe  acknowledged  duties  of  a  neutral,  for  withdraw- 
ing bimself  and  his  property  as  soon  as  possible. 

*' Surely  circumstances  like  these  form  an  exception  to  the 
doctrine  of  Grotius,  which  reason,  equity,  and  justice  must 
approve.  A  man  so  situated  can  not  be  regarded  as  an  enemy 
without  doing  violence  to  all  those  principles.  I  might  go  on 
to  quote  Vattel,  Book  1,  C.  19,  S.  212  and  213,  and  Book  2, 
0. 8,  S.  99, 107, 108,  etc.,  on  the  distinction  of  characters  which 
strangers  may  assume  by  residing  or  sojourning  in  foreign 
countries,  but  it  is  useless  to  enlarge. 

"This  doctrine  of  tbe  inhabitancy  of  Mr.  Patterson  in  the 
enemy's  country  is  tbe  only  ground  of  the  sentence  given 
against  tbe  property  in  question  that  appears  to  me  to  have 
any  pretense  to  solidity,  and  this  does  not,  to  my  mind,  bear 
the  test  of  examination.  It  is,  therefore,  my  opinion  that  tbe 
claim  and  complaint  of  the  memorialist  in  this  case  are  well 
founded,  and  that  therefore  full  and  adequate  compensation 
ought  to  be  made  by  tbe  British  Government  for  all  the  losses 
and  damages  which  have  been  sustained  by  the  claimants, 
William  and  George  Patterson,  in  consequence  of  tbe  capture 
and  condemnation  of  tbe  Betsey — Furlong,  master — and  her 
cargo.''    . 

Trunibnll,  fifth  commissioner,  April  11,  1797;  case  of  the  Betsey — Fur- 
long, master — Article  VII.  of  the  treaty  hetweoii  the  I'nited  Statets  and 
Great  Britain  of  November  19,  1794. 

"Several  members  of  tbe  board  have  re- 
CaM  of  the  **Betsey,"  corded  their  opinions,  not  only  on  the  prclimi- 
1^  -t'  0**  "^n  ^^^^  question  which  arose  in  this  case  as  to 
ofBir  JohnNichoU.  ^^^  construction  of  the  treaty,  but  also  on  the 
merits  of  tbe  claimants'  demand  of  compen- 
sation.   They  have  not  only  recorded  the  general  grounds  of 
their  opinions,  but  have  discussed  at  length  several  of  the 
topics  that  were  either  contained  in  the  printed  cases  and 
other  proceedings  or  mentioned  at  the  board  in  tbe  course  of 
the  inquiry.    Lest  from  this  latter  circumstance  it  should  be 
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inferred  that  those  topics  formed  the  principal  grounds  of  my 
decision,  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  state  in  meriting  the  rea- 
sons of  my  ultimate  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 

"At  the  same  time  I  take  the  opportunity  of  declaring  that 
it  is  not  my  present  intention  again  to  resort  to  this  measure, 
not  thinking  that  the  duty  I  have  undertaken  calls  for  it. 

"  Upon  the  construction  of  the  treaty  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
powers  given  to  the  commissioners,  it  might  be  questioned  how 
far  the  decision  of  theboard  was  binding  on  the  high  contracting 
parties.  The  decision  might  be  revised  and  the  reasons  of 
each  member  might  be  required  to  appear.  I  therefore  recorded 
mine.  But  upon  the  merits  of  the  claims  and  the  amount  of 
ci)mpensation,  the  treaty  has  expressly  declared  the  decision 
of  the  majority  of  the  board  to  be  final  and  conclusive. 

*^It  would  be  extremely  inconvenient,  if  not  altogether  in- 
compatible with  my  professional  engagements,  to  state  my 
opinion  in  writing  on  the  merits  of  each  <.*ase. 

"It  is  probable  that  those  who  shall  chance  to  read  the 
reasons  which  may  be  hereafter  recorded  in  other  cases  by 
members  of  the  board,  and  who  shall  find  certain  positions 
very  ably  controverted  in  those  reasons,  may  infer  that  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  other  members  was  wholly  or  principally 
founded  on  those  positions,  notwithstanding  in  truth  they 
might  not  materially  or  even  in  any  degree  weigh  in  their  final 
judgment.  I  must  submit  in  future  cases  to  be  exposed  to 
such  erroneous  inferences. 

"  In  what  I  am  about  to  state  it  is  not  my  intention  to  com- 
bat any  of  the  positions  laid  down  in  the  opinions  in  writing 
delivered  by  other  members,  however  decided  my  dissent  may 
be  from  several  of  them.  Much  less  shall  I  examine  any 
loose  observations  in  the  printed  cases  or  proceedings,  or  which 
may  have  dropped  at  the  board  in  the  course  of  an  unreserved 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  claim.  I  shall  content  myself 
with  'stating  briefly  what  was  my  own  final  impression  of  the 
case,  leaving  undisturbed  those  reasons  which  have  governed 
other  gentlemen  in  their  decision. 

"  It  appears  unnecessary  again  to  state  minutely  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case;  they  will  be  found  in  the  proceedings  and 
in  the  opinions  of  other  members. 

"The  first  and  principal  consideration  is  in  respect  to  the 
compensation  claimed  on  behalf  of  George  Patterson,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  vessel,  and  of  a  moiety  of  the  cargo. 

"George  Patterson  was  a  citizen  of  America.    He  went  on 
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board  the  Betsey  to  the  French  island  of  Guadaloupe  several 
months  after  the  existence  of  open  war  between  Great  Britain 
aud  France,  disposed  of  his  cargo  there,  dispatched  the  vessel 
to  America  with  the  (present)  return  cargo,  and  with  instruc- 
tions to  bring  back  another  cargo  to  Gaa<lalonpe. 

<^ George  Patterson  remained  behind  at  Guadaloupe  and  was 
resident  there  at  the  time  of  the  capture  in  question. 

"All  persons  who  are  within  the  enemy's  territory  aveprhna 
facie  to  be  considered  as  enemies  and  are  liable  to  hostility. 
(Grotius.) 

"But  a  person  within  the  enemy's  territory  is  excepted  from 
hostility  if  it  can  be  shown  that  he  was  a  neutral  and  was 
there  for  an  occasional  purpose  aud  not  engaged  in  any  trans- 
actions connected  with  the  operations  of  war.  A  neutral  must 
cautiously  abstain  from  interposing  in  the  war.  To  prove  this, 
no  authority  is  necessary  to  be  referred  to.  He  is  not  at  lib- 
erty to  do  all  acts  with  the  same  unguarded  freedom  as  in  time 
of  peace.  If  a  neutral  has  rights,  he  has  also  duties.  George 
Patterson's  right  to  compensation  depends,  then,  in  my  opin- 
ion, on  his  having  shown  that,  notwithstanding  he  was  at 
Guadaloupe  at  the  time  of  capture  of  his  vessel  and  property, 
still  he  was  there,  acting  in  a  manner  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  strict  duty  of  a  neutral.  The  burthen  of  proof  lies  upon 
him.     Prima  facie  he  was  an  enemy ;  he  must  exculpate  himself. 

"  He  carried  to  Guadaloupe  a  cargo  of  provisions.  This  was 
not  illegal.  His  cargo,  though  brought  there  for  sale,  was 
forcibly  purchased  from  him  by  the  governing  powers  of  the 
island,  a  circumstance  from  which  he  would  naturally  infer 
that  provisions  were  at  that  time  necessaiy  to  the  military 
operations  of  the  island. 

"  It  was  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  that  a  British  arma- 
ment of  considerable  force  was  at  that  time  acting  in  the  West 
Indies  for  the  conquest  of  the  French  islands. 

"  Martinique,  a  neighboring  island,  was  at  that  time  invaded. 

"The  attack  of  Guadaloupe  was  at  that  time  expected. 

"George  Patterson,  though  his  oatward  cargo  was  disposed 
of  and  a  return  cargo  of  greater  value  purchased,  thought 
proper  to  separate  himself  from  his  vessel,  to  dispatch  her  to 
America,  and  voluntarily  to  remain  at  this  critical  period  at 
Guadaloupe,  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  do  military  duty  and 
to  act  in  common  with  the  other  inhabitants  in  defense  of  the 
island. 
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"  He  did  not  remain  there  to  withdraw  his  proi)erty  or  from 
apprehension  of  danger  to  it,  for  he  sent  to  America  for 
another  cargo  of  provisions,  which,  from  what  he  had  already 
experiellced,  he  must  well  know  were  highly  necessary  to  the 
defense  of  the  place.  His  instructions  were  that  the  vessel 
should  return  with  these  provisions  with  all  possible  speed. 

<^  Whether  nil  this  was  done  with  an  intention  of  aiding  and 
adhering  to  the  enemy  and  of  interposing  in  the  war,  or  merely 
for  a  mercantile  profit,  is  not  material  to  be  proved.  A  neutral 
who  supplies  the  enemy  with  contraband  probably  has  profit 
only  in  view. 

"  The  board  is  not  called  upon  to  lay  down  general  rules  or 
to  define  abstract  principles,  but  only  to  decide  on  the  merits 
of  the  claim  under  all  its  accompanying  circumstances.  It 
may  be  extremely  difficult  to  define  precisely  what  residence 
in  a  belligerent  country  in  its  nature  and  duration  shall  be 
permitted  to  a  neutral,  or  what  acts  amount  to  an  interposition 
in  the  war,  and  although  I  feel  the  present  case  to  be  by  no 
means  clear  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  yet,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances taken  together,  I  am  of  opinion  that  George  Patterson, 
voluntarily  staying  at  Guadaloupe  at  the  particular  period  in 
question  and  acting  in  the  manner  before  stated,  was  not  ex- 
cepted from  hostility,  and  is  not  entitled  to  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  his  property  engaged  in  that  transaction  and  taken 
during  the  time  he  so  continued  at  Guadaloupe. 

"  Mr.  William  Patterson  was  owner  of  the  other  moiety  of 
the  cargo.  He  remained  in  America,  and. was  not  otherwise 
engaged  in  the  transactions  of  George  Patterson  or  responsible 
for  his  acts  than  as  being  his  partner  in  trade. 

^<  Having  very  maturely  considered  the  case  of  this  claimant, 
and  with  all  that  deference  and  respect  which  is  justly  due. to 
the  decision  of  a  very  exalted  tribunal,  bnt  being  bound  (if 
that  decision  is  not  conclusive)  to  decide  ultimately  upon  my 
own  conscientious  judgment,  I  can  not  but  concur  with  the 
majority  of  the  board  in  thinking  that  William  Patterson  is 
entitled  to  compensation." 

Nicholl,  commissioner,  case  of  the  ^6^00^— Furlong,  master — Article  VII., 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  November  19, 1794. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

ACTS  OF  AUTHOEITIES. 
1.  Who  may  be  Considered  as  "Authorities." 

Dr.  John  Baldwin,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
Actaofdefacto Author- states,  was  engaged  in  mercantile  and  other 

T^huaato  wi^cii^'P^^'*^^'^  ^^  ^^^  State  of  Oaxaca,  in  Mexico,  and 
owned  lands  and  mills  there.  In  the  summer 
of  1833  he  set  oat  for  the  city  of  Oaxaca  with  various  articles 
of  merchandise,  worth  about  $5,000.  He  ascended  the  River 
Goazacoalcos  to  Limnapa,  a  place  of  debarkation,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  to  Tehuantepec'for  the  purjwse  of  obtaining 
mules  to  transport  his  merchandise  to  Oaxa(?a. 

On  the  21st  of  May  1833,  after  his  arrival  at  Tehuantepec,  a 
complaint  was  made  against  him  by  one  Gonzales,  a  revenue 
officer,  to  the  eifect  that  he  had  exported  six  bales  of  cochineal 
without  having  paid  the  duties  on  it,  which  amounted  to  $200. 
On  the  23d  of  May  this  complaint  was  submitted  to  Jos6  Flores 
Marques,  judge  of  first  instance,  who  issued  an  order  to  the 
justices  of  the  peace  of  the  villages  through  which  Baldwin 
might  pass,  to  seize  his  person  and  property  and  retain  enough 
of  the  latter  to  secure  the  fine  of  $200  to  Gonzales.  Subse-" 
quently  the  justice  of  the  peace  of  Petapa  informed  the  judge 
that  Gonzales  had  seized  and  embargoed  for  his  own  use  two 
of  Dr.  Baldwin's  mules.  It  seems  that  Marques  also  undertook 
to  make  a  more  general  investigation  of  Baldwin's  conduct,  on 
accusations  brought  by  Gonzales,  and  examined  several 
witnesses. 

In  June  1833  a  political  disturbance  took  place  in  Tehuan- 
tepec, where  a  body  was  formed  called  the  central  junta,  which 
ap|)ointed  a  person  named  Vera  to  take  the  place  of  Marques  as 
judge  of  first  instance.  This  junta  instituted  a  government, 
appointed  civil  officers,  had  a  military  force  under  its  command, 
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and  administered  affairs  in  that  part  of  tbe  country.  On  tlie 
13th  of  August  1833  Vera  took  cognizance  of  the  case  com- 
menced before  Marques,  and  he  subse<iuently  gave  orders  for 
the  restoration  of  such  of  Dr.  Baldwin's  effects  as  had  been 
seized,  and  for  the  prosecution  of  the  suit  against  him  requir- 
ing him  to  give  security  for  the  final  judgment;  but  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  Dr.  Baldwin  was  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison.  After  ten  days'  confinement  he  made  his  escape. 
But  he  was  stripped  of  his  property,  for,  although  restitution 
of  it  was  ordered,  but  a  small  part  was  ever  returned  to  him. 

While  the  wrongfulness  of  the  proceedings 
PoBitian  of  the  Mexi-  ^^gj^j^^g^  j)p^  Baldwin  was  admitted,  the  Mexican 

can  GomniiBSiondn.  ' 

commissioners  contended   that   the  Mexican 

Government  was  not  liable,  as  he  was  imprisoned  and  despoiled 

of  his  goods  in  consequence  of  the  order  given  by  the  intrusive 

magistrate  Vera,  appointed  by  the  intrusive  government  of  the 

central  junta,  for  whose  proceedings  Mexico  was  not  liable. 

The  American  commissioners  answered  that 

Answer  of  the  Ameri-^^^  evidence  before  the  board  showed  that 

can  Gomminionen. 

Vera  was  acting  in  a  judicial  capacity,  for  the 

benefit  of  the  political  community  in  which  he  exercised  his 
functions;  that  the  prosecution  was  on  a  charge  of  violating  a 
public  law  regulating  custom-house  duties,  and  that  the  goods 
of  Baldwin  were  ostensibly  taken  to  cover  the  results  of  the  suit 
against  him;  that  Gonzales,  who,  as  a  custom-house  oflScer  be- 
fore the  existence  of  the  central  junta,  made  the  charge  of  smug- 
gling against  Baldwin,  and  caused  the  legitimate  judge, 
Marques,  to  issue  orders  for  the  seizure  of  his  person  and 
eflPects,  conducted,  as  a  member  of  and  secretary  of  the  junta,  the 
proceedings  before  the  intrusive  judge,  Vera,  and  procured  the 
actual  imprisonment  of  Baldwin  and  the  confiscation  of  his  pro- 
perty; that  the  same  Gonzales,  in  another  official  capacity,  after 
the  junta's  government  was  overthrown,  ordered  and  directed 
the  successor  of  Vera  to  go  on  with  the  suit;  that  this  suit  was 
carried  through  the  subordinate  tribunals  to  the  highest  court 
in  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  and  thence  sent  back  through  the  same 
course  to  the  court  of  original  jurisdiction ;  that  at  the  close  of 
these  proceedings  a  judgment  of  acquittal  and  restoration  was 
pronounced ;  and  that  in  the  final  decree  it  was  distinctly  stated 
that  Baldwin  had  been  illegally  and  causelessly  prosecuted; 
that  the  evidence  did  not  justify  the  proceedings  against 
him;  that  the  prosecution  was  the  result  of  t\m  fault  of  the 
government  officials,  and  that  if  his  property  could  not  be  re- 
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stored  he  was  entitled  to  the  value  of  it  and  to  duinages  for 
the  iujuries  he  had  sustained. 

The  American  commissioners  laid  it  down  as  a  general 
principle  that  every  political  society  is  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  wrong  and  outrage  inflicted  by  its  rulers  on  the  citizens  of 
any  political  society  in  amity  with  it.  They  contended  that  if 
the  injury  was  inflicted  by  the  civil  power  de  facto  of  the 
country,  that  power  wafl  bound  to  repair  it,  and  that  if  it 
failed  to  do  so  the  obligation  to  make  reparation  devolved 
upon  the  succeeding  rulers  and  government.  In  this  relation 
they  referred  to  the  assumption  of  liability  by  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  for  the  acts  of  the  Napoleonic  regime;  to  the  liability 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  for  the  acts  of  Murat,  wiio  was 
installed  by  Napoleon  and  regarded  in  Naples  as  an  usurper, 
and  to  the  liability  of  the  Government  of  Portugal  for  the  acts 
of  the  government  of  Don  Miguel.  In  this  relation  the 
American  commissioners  said : 

'^  It  is  not  denied  that  Baldwin  is  entitled  to  redress,  but  it 
is  alleged  that  the  acts  of  injury  complained  of  were  done  by 
persons  not  acting  under  legal  authority;  that  these  persons 
are  therefore  merely  x)rivate  wrongdoers,  and  that  they,  and 
not  the  government  of  the  country,  are  responsible  for  the 
injuries  inflicted.  If  the  facts  in  the  case  warranted  the  posi- 
tion that  these  persons  had  no  pretext  for  exercising  the 
ftinctions  of  civil  oflicers  and  had  assumed  official  characters 
for  the  purpose  and  as  the  means  of  plundering  the  property 
and  committing  outrage  upon  the  persons  of  citizens  and  for- 
eigners, and  the  government  had  at  once  interposed  its  au- 
thority, put  an  end  to  their  proceedings,  and  punished  the 
aggression  with  proper  severity,  it  might  with  more  plausibility 
be  contended  that  it  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  their 
acts.  But  such  are  not  the  facts  in  this  case.  The  central 
junta  of  Tehuantepec  was  an  organized  government,  exercis- 
ing the  full  powers  of  government,  and,  so  far  as  appears,  in- 
tending bona  fide  to  establish  an  enduring  government.  The 
standard  they  raised  was  the  standard  of  centralism  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  federalism.  The  system  of  government  they 
advocated  and  attempted  to  uphold  was  that  which  was  sub- 
sequently approved  by  the  peoi)le  of  Mexico  and  established 
throughout  the  whole  country — that  which  now  prevails.  The 
present  authorities  of  Mexico  have  never  treated  the  members 
of  this  junta  as  lawless  insurgents  deserving  punishment,  but 
on  the  contrary  have  commended  their  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion and  bestowed  on  some  of  them  high  official  station.  It 
is  declared  in  the  report  of  Juan  Vera,  the  judge  of  the  origi- 
nal court  at  Tehuantepec,  dated  in  1835,  that  Immoteo  Gon- 
zales, who  instituted  the  proceedings  against  Baldwin,  *  had 
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commended  himself  to  the  supreme  government  of  the  free 
State  of  Oaxaca  by  demonstrating  his  zeal  for  the  revenues  of 
the  State,'  by  the  part  he  took  in  these  very  proceedings  in 
Baldwin's  case.  He  occupied  official  station  not  only  before 
and  during  the  existence  of  the  junta,  but  held  the  station  of 
administrator  of  the  city  immediately  after  the  suppression  of 
that  body.  ♦  ♦  *  In  January  1835  Juan  Jos^  Salinas,  a 
member  of  the  central  junta,  which  is  now  represented  as  an 
insurgent  body,  was  governor  of  the  department  of  Tehuan- 
tepec." 

The  American  commissioners  adverted  to  the  fact  that  on 
September  13, 1833,  when  Vera  jjronounced  sentence  confiscat- 
ing Baldwin's  effects,  the  government  of  the  junta  of  Tehuan- 
tepec  was  for  the  time  the  government  de  facto  and  in  full 
possession  of  the  civil  power  of  the  country;  and  they  referred 
to  Article  XIV.  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  of  April  5,  1831,  by  which  the  contracting  parties 
agreed  to  give  to  each  other's  citizens  **  special  protection." 
They  argued  that  if  Mexico  permitted  a  civil  power  to  arise  in 
any  of  her  provinces  and  exercise  for  a  time  all  the  functions 
of  government,  and  in  the  exercise  of  authority  to  seize  and 
confiscate  the  property  of  an  American  citizen  and  imprison 
his  person  without  just  cause,  she  had  violated  her  treaty 
obligations;  and  that  her  inability  to  keep  down  rebellion  in 
her  territory,  while  it  might  be  her  misfortune,  could  not  excuse 
the  nonfulfillment  of  her  contract.  They  further  contended 
that  Mexico  could  not  be  permitted  to  setup  want  of  authority 
in  Vera,  since  the  proceedings  were  begun  before  his  predeces- 
sor and  continued  before  his  successor,  and  were  never  dis- 
avowed; that  although  the  judge  who  succeeded  Vera  directed 
the  goods  to  be  released,  he  exacted  security  for  the  results  of 
the  suit  and  remitted  the  case  to  an  assessor,  who  reported 
that  Baldwin  ought  to  be  repossessed  of  his  property  and 
indemnified  for  his  injuries,  but  declared  that  as  the  goods  were 
taken  to  clothe  the  troops  of  the  junta,  the  national  treasury 
could  not  be  held  responsible. 

The  Mexican  commissioners  took  the  ground 

^^"mTi/ bm^^*"  ^^^*'  ^P^^*  ^^™  ^^^®  revolutionary  character  of 
the  junta,  the  Mexican  Government  was  fur- 
ther protected  by  an  act  of  February  22, 1832,  by  which  it  was 
provided  that,  in  case  of  rebellion  in  any  part  of  the  republic, 
those  who  withdrew  from  their  obedience  to  the  government 
should  be  responsible  severally  and  in  solidoj  in  their  indi- 
vidual property,  for  whatever  may  have  been  forcibly  taken  by 
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them  and  their  chiefs,  whether  it  belonged  to  individuals,  to 
corporations,  or  to  the  public  treasury,  and  that  they  should 
at  the  same  time  forfeit  their  honors  and  employments. 

The  American  commissioners  answered  that  the  Mexican 
Government,  having  engaged  to  afford  "special  protection" 
to  American  merchants  and  traders  in  its  territories,  could  not 
release  itself  from  the  obligation  by  a  municipal  regulation 
imposing  duties  on  particular  individuals.  They  further  de- 
clared that  the  relief  held  out  by  the  law  in  question  was 
wholly  illusory.  How,  they  asked,  could  an  injured  person 
obtain  redress  from  individuals  whom  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment could  not  reduce  to  obedience!  So  long  as  the  rebel- 
lious power  continued,  relief  would  be  hopeless.  If  it  were 
subdued,  the  offenders  would  generally  be  treated  as  traitors, 
with  confiscation  of  property  and  perhaps  loss  of  life.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  had  strength  to  make  a  composition  with 
the  government,  they  would  surely  be  able  to  defeat  the  efforts 
of  foreigners  to  obtain  indemnity  from  them. 

On  the  various  grounds  which  they  had  stated,  the  American 
commissioners  held  that  Baldwin  was  entitled,  for  expenses, 
loss  of  property,  the  breaking  up  of  his  business,  and  false 
imprisonment,  to  an  award  of  $24,414.75  as  principal,  with  in- 
terest on  various  items.  But  as  the  Mexican  commissioners 
took  a  contrary  view,  the  case  was  referred  to  the  umpire. 

The  umpire,  on  February  23, 1841,  made  an 
^of  the*^^*^^  interlocutory  report  in  which  he  stated  that 
the  facts  had  not  been  sufficiently  established 
to  enable  him  to  render  a  final  judgment.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  determine '*  whether  the  movement  which  took  place 
in  1833  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca  had  the  character  of  a  revolu- 
tion or  that  of  a  rebellion,  whether,  consequently,  the  persons 
who  took  part  in  the  affair  of  Mr.  Baldwin  acted  as  authori- 
ties of  a  political  party  or  as  simple  individuals."  If  they 
acted  "  as  simple  individuals,"  it  would  ''  remain  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Mexican  Government  employed  all  the  means  in 
its  power  to  prevent  the  wrong  done  by  them."  The  umpire 
also  referred  to  various  matters  of  proof,  and  then  proceeding 
to  the  subject  of  damages,  said : 

"  The  American  commissioners  allow  Mr.  Baldwin  $12,000  as 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  time,  the  interruption  of  his 
business,  etc.,  etc.,  as  well  as  $3,000  as  damages  for  his  im- 
prisonment and  the  outrages  inflicted  on  his  person  and  his 
dignity,  and,  in  the  last  place,  $3,557.25  as  compensation  for 
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profits  which  he  lost,  in  their  opinion,  in  consequence  of  the 
seizure  of  his  eftects.  In  order  to  decide  on  tliose  points,  it  is 
important  to  learn  what  are  the  principles  of  Mexican  law  rela- 
tive to  damages  due  for  torts  against  the  person  or  against  the 
property  of  another.  It  is  hess  important  to  know  what  is  the 
opinion  on  this  subject  of  one  or  another  Mexican  jurisconsult, 
than  to  ascertain  what  rules  are  observed  in  that  regard  by  the 
Mexican  courts  of  justice  and  especially  by  the  supreme  courts. 
The  result  of  that  examination  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  the 
decision  of  the  claim  of  Mr.  Baldwin  touching  the  damages 
and  prejudices  suftered  by  him.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to 
prove  all  the  facts  on  which,  according  to  the  imnciples  of  Mexi- 
can law  (in  so  far  as  they  do  not  infringe  the  general  principles 
recognized  in  the  law  of  nations),  depends  the  question  of  the 
amount  of  damages,  whether  for  the  attacks  on  his  liberty  or 
for  the  seizure  ot  his  effects. 

"  As  to  the  gain  of  which  Mr.  Baldwin  states  that  he  was 
deprived  by  the  seizure  of  his  effects,  it  will  be  necessary  espe- 
cially to  examine  whether,  according  to  the  principles  of  Mexi- 
can law,  damages  in  respect  of  a  profit  of  Avhich  the  injured 
individual  has  been  deprived  comprise  only  that  which  follows 
the  injury  directly  and  immediately." 

After  receiving  this  interlocutory  judgment, 
er  Aigaments  ^j^^  American  commissioners  addressed  to  the 
of  Comxnisaoners.  ,  ,         ,  , 

umpire  an  argument  to  show  that  the  proceed- 
ings against  Baldwin  emanated  from  an  authority  admitted  to 
be  legal,  and  were  continued  by  a  political  party  not  only  then 
in  power  in  good  faith,  but  also  using  it  in  the  name  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  government  of  Mexico;  that  after  the  au- 
thority of  the  junta  was  ended,  some  of  its  members  continued 
in  office,  and  that  their  acts  under  the  intrusive  government 
were  approved,  commended,  and  actually  continued  by  their 
legitimate  successors. 

It  seems  that  the  central  junta  by  which  the  proceedings 
against  Baldwin  were  commenced,  of  which  junta  Gonzales, 
the  instigator  of  the  proceedings,  was  a  member  and  secretary, 
was  organized  as  early  as  June  1833  and  continued  to  exercise 
power  in  Tehuantepec,  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  Mexico  to  suppress  it,  till  the  following  Decem- 
ber. The  Mexican  commissioners  stated  in  their  report  that 
the  government  "made  the  revolutionary  junta  of  Tehuante- 
pec submit  and  cease  from  their  political  errors  by  means  of 
an  amnesty,  but  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  a  third 
party,"  The  American  commissioners,  referring  to  this  argu- 
ment, declared  that  it  was  "  inferable  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  (the  junta)  was  induced  to  cease  from  exercising  its  author- 
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ity,  and  from  the  subsequent  favors  shown  to  some  of  its  mem- 
bers, that  the  rule  of  the  junta  was  actually  tolerated  by  the 
government  of  the  republic.  She  used  no  force  to  suppress 
it;  she  did  not  treat  its  members  as  criminals;  she  took  some 
of  them  into  favor  and  confided  to  them  high  and  responsible 
stations." 

In  their  first  argument  the  Mexican  commissioners  said  that 
"the  directors  of  that  republic  [Mexico],  without  ceasing  to 
oppose  themselves  to  factions,  avail  themselves  of  every 
occasion  that  presents  itself  to  terminate  their  wars  through 
the  medium  of  [judicial]  conviction,  or  of  pardon  extended  to 
the  mutinous.  In  this  situation  the  Government  of  Mexico 
was  found  at  that  time.  It  made  the  revolutionary  junta  of 
Tehuantepec  submit  and  cease  from  their  political  errors  by 
means  of  an  amnesty,  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  a 
third  party;  and  as  the  effect  of  all  amnesties  is  to  restore  the 
individuals  whom  it  embraces  to  their  anterior  rights  and 
privileges,  those  to  whom  Baldwin  refers  retained  their  rights 
to  situations  and  places  of  honor  or  profit." 

Keplying  to  this  argument,  the  American  commissioners 
said: 

"Viewing  this  case  in  all  its  aspects,  we  must  say  that  it 
seems  very  strange  to  us  that  it  should  be  pretended  that  the 
junta  of  Tehuantepec  was  not  a  political  authority  for  whose 
acts  while  it  continued  the  Mexican  Government  is  responsible. 
It  can  scarcely  be  called  a  rebellion  without  an  abuse  of  terms. 
A  body  of  men  organized  a  government  which  extends  over  an 
important  part  of  the  republic;  they  have  a  military  power  on 
foot  which  sustains  their  authority;  they  institute  courts  of 
justice  which  exercise  undisturbed  power;  they  organize  or 
rather  continue  on  its  former  footing  the  revenue  department, 
which  proceeds  to  collect  imi)osts  in  conformity  to  the  existing 
laws  of  Mexico — the  officers  are  commended  for  their  conduct; 
this  government  continues  for  many  months  and  we  hear  of 
no  attempt  by  the  government  of  the  country  to  put  it  down — 
of  no  military  force  sent  to  suppress  it;  but  when  it  does 
cease  the  very  persons  who  composed  what  is  now  called  a 
revolutionary  movement,  are  continued  in  office  and  high 
favor  by  the  authority  against  which  it  said  they  rebelled." 

The  American  commissioners  declared  that  it  was  not  pre- 
tended that  the  junta  acted  as  private  persons  or  for  any  per- 
sonal object,  and  that  if  it  were,  it  would  be  contradicted  by 
the  record. 

The  American  commissioners  further  maintained  that,  even 
assuming  that  the  Mexican  Government  was  unable  to  put 
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down  the  junta  by  force,  it  was  still  responsible,  and  could  not 
leave  the  injured  party  to  obtain  a  remedy  against  the  alleged 
usurpers.  The  ''leaving  to  an  injured  party  a  remedy  he  can 
not  enforce,"  was,  they  declared,  ''  much  the  same  as  leaving 
to  him  no  remedy  at  all.  Those  whom  the  government  were 
unwilling  or  too  weak  to  punish,  would  be  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  measures  which  a  foreigner  might  use  for  the  redress 
of  outrages  and  wrongs."  It  appeared,  indeed,  that  Baldwin 
attempted  to  secure  redress  from  Salinas,  one  of  the  junta  and 
one  of  his  persecutors,  who,  after  the  amnesty,  was  made  gov- 
ernor of  Tehuantepec.  Salinas  used  his  power  to  thwart  the 
process,  and  the  judge  who  had  issued  it  was  made  to  feel  his 
displeasure  and  was  even  assaulted  by  one  of  Salinas's  political 
allies.  Eecalling  in  this  relation  the  fact  that  the  law  of  1832 
provided  that  the  offending  individuals  should,  as  part  of  the 
judgment  against  them,  forfeit  their  honors  and  employments, 
the  American  commissioners  said: 

"  When  the  Mexican  Government  has  not  seen  fit  to  treat 
the  individuals  of  the  central  junta  as  rebels  and  to  punish 
them  as  such,  shall  it  require  of  a  foreigner  to  do  what  it  has 
not  done  or  could  not  do  itself  in  order  to  get  his  remedies  for 
injuries  and  outrages?  Would  it  allow  a  foreigner  to  under- 
take to  stigmatize  the  members  of  this  junta  as  rebels,  and  that, 
too,  when  they  were  clothed  with  of&cial  honors  and  exercis- 
ing high  functions?  Our  colleagues  admit  that  it  was  expedi- 
ent, if  not  necessary,  to  reduce  them  'by  means  of  an  amnesty,' 
and  for  that  reason  they  were  taken  into  favor  and  intrusted 
with  office.  In  the  face  of  these  of  facts  it  would  have  been 
unbefitting — we  might  say  disrespectful — in  a  stranger  to  fix 
the  charge  of  rebellion  on  them.  If  the  government  would  have 
permitted  the  attempt,  the  individuals  concerned  would  not 
have  submitted  to  it.    This  was  proved  by  an  experiment." 

The  umpire,  after  further  consideration  of  the  case,  made  a 
formal  award  to  the  claimajit  of  various  sums,  amounting, 
principal  and  interest,  to  $12,803.39. 

Dr.  John  Baldwin's  Teliuan tepee  elaini,  commission  under  the  conven- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  April  11,  1838,  MSS.  Dept. 
of  State. 

In  1847,  during  the  war  between  the  United 
TariffDutieslmpowd  States  and  Mexico,  the  Messrs.  McCalmont, 
by  a  BeUigerent;  Qreaves  &  Co.,  British  merchants  at  Vera 
"*t.**G     ^  *&  Cruz,  ordered  a  (quantity  of  goods  from  Bug- 
c^  land,  but,  owing  to  the  blockade  of  the  Mexi- 

can ports,  directed  them  to  be  sent  to  Havana, 
to  remain  there  till  the  Mexican  x)orts  should  be  opened.    On 
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the  capture  of  Vera  Gruz  by  the  Uuited  States  forces,  (leueral 
Worth,  being  in  command  there,  under  date  of  March  31, 
1847,  opened  the  port  to  foreign  commerce  and  published  a 
tariff,  by  which  the  same  duties  as  were  charged  in  the 
United  States  were  imposed  on  importations  at  Vera  Cruz, 
with  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  added.  This  tariff  appearing  to 
be  in  several  particulars  objectionable,  the  British  and  other 
foreign  merchants  at  Vera  Cruz  presented  a  memorial  on  the 
subject  to  General  Worth,  who  in  consequence  modified  the 
duties.  On  the  strength  of  this  modified  tariff  the  claimants 
ordered  their  goods  to  be  sent  from  Havana  to  Vera  Cruz, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  20th  and  27th  of  May.  But  before 
their  arrival  a  new  tariff  was  received  from  the  government 
of  the  United  States  at  Washington  and  put  into  operation. 
In  this  new  tariff  the  duties  on  woolen  goods  were  higher,  but 
on  cotton  goods,  with  the  exception  of  one  particular  kind, 
were  lower  than  those  in  General  Worth's  modified  tariff.  As 
their  merchandise  contained  a  quantity  of  woolens  and  vari- 
ous kinds  of  cottons,  some  of  the  particular  kind  in  question, 
the  claimants,  before  its  arrival,  sent  representations  to  Wash- 
ington praying  for  modifications  of  the  new  tariff,  and  when 
their  merchandise  arrived  noted  protests  against  the  imposi- 
tion of  duties  upon  it  under  that  tariff.  The  collector  agreed 
that  the  goods  might  remain  in  deposit  until  an  answer  to  the 
claimants'  representations  should  be  received  from  Washington. 
The  goods  so  remained  till  an  order  was  received  from  W^ash- 
ington,  under  date  of  June  10, 1847,  by  which  the  tariff  was 
again  altered  and  the  evils  which  had  formed  the  subject  of 
the  claimants'  representations  almost  entirely  removed.  But 
when  they  offered  to  pay  duties  according  to  the  schedule  of 
the  10th  of  June  they  were  informed  that  it  was  not  retro- 
active, and  were  required  to  pay  duties  according  to  the  first 
Washington  tariff,  which  was  in  force  when  the  goods  arrived. 
Theclaimants  werethus  compelled  to  pay  on  woolens  811,733.68, 
and  on  one  kind  of  cottons  $7,154.29,  more  than  could  have 
been  exacted  under  the  tariff'  of  the  10th  of  June.  A  claim 
for  the  refund  of  this  diftereuce  having  been  made,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  refused  to  allow  it,  first,  on  the 
ground  that  a  similar  application  by  Baron  Gerolt,  the  Prus- 
sian minister,  in  behalf  of  German  merchants,  had  been  refused, 
and  second,  on  the  ground  that  the  tariff  of  June  10  was  not 
retroactive,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could  not 
remit  the  duties.    As  to  the  first  ground,  it  appeared  that 
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there  was  a  inisunderstaridiiig,  since  the  Gerinau  merchants, 
in  behalf  of  whom  Baron  Gerolt  solicited  relief,  shipped  their 
goods  from  Germany  for  Mexico  with  reference  to  the  Mexican 
tariff,  which  was  then  in  force,  and  which  was  much  higher 
than  the  United  States  tariff  under  which  they  actually  were 
required  to  pay  duty.  As  to  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  remit  duties,  it  seemed  to  be  a  question  merely 
of  municipal  authority,  not  affecting  the  question  of  inter- 
national justice. 

The  claim  of  the  Messrs.  McCalmont,  Greaves  &  Co.,  as  it 
has  been  described,  came  before  the  commission  under  the 
convention  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  of 
February  8,  1853,  and,  the  commissioners  differing,  it  was 
referred  to  the  umpire,  who  said : 

"  It  can  not  be  said  that  these  duties  were  not  levied  accord- 
ing to  law;  nevertlieless,  as  the  modifications  in  the  tariff  were 
made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  claimants,  it  seems  a  hard  case 
that  they  should  be  the  only  parties  not  allowed  the  benefit 
of  the  alteration.  The  documents  api)ear  to  be  in  order,  and 
certified  by  F.  M.  Dimond,  collector. 

"It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  authorities  at  Washington  did 
not  quite  understand  the  case,  or  I  think  they  would  have  al- 
lowed the  claimants  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of  the  modi- 
fied tariff.  1  therefore  award  to  Messrs.  McCalmont,  Greaves 
&  Co.,  or  their  legal  representatives,  the  sum  of  $11,733.58  on 
the  loth  January  1855. 

"The  claim  for  $7,154.29,  for  overcharge  of  duties  on  cotton 
goods,  I  reject,  believing  it  not  right  to  select  a  particular  kind 
of  cotton  goods  from  a  large  invoice  on  which  to  make  a  claim, 
when  the  duties  on  the  other  portion  must  have  been  far  lower 
than  they  would  have  paid  under  the  Mexican  tariff. 

"Tliese  duties,  as  before  stated,  were  levied  in  conformity 
with  the  law;  and  it  is  only  the  peculiar  circumst^^nces  and 
hardships  in  the  case  of  the  woolens  that  could  justify  this 
commission  in  granting  any  portion  of  the  claim." 

Bates,  umpire,  convention  between  the  L'nited  States  and  Great  Britain 
of  February  8,  1853.     (S.  Ex.  Doc.  103,  34  Con^.  1  sess.  pp.  339-350.) 

A  claim  was  made  for  the  detention  of  goods 

Tariff  Imposed   by  j^y  f^^^  Mexican  authorities,  with  a  view  to 

M^-^*Sd  ^^ai'"  ^^^^^  confiscation.    The  goods  were  imported 

jj^jiu;  into  Mexico  at  Matamoras  in  1852,  and  paid 

duty  under  the  tarift*  x)romulgated  by  General 

Avalos,  who  was  then  in  command  of  the  military  forces  of 

Mexico  in  that  (luarter.    At  the  time  of  the  seizure  of  the 

goods  an  insurrection  existed  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  Bio 

(rrande,  assisted  by  irregular  bands  coming  from  Texas.    The 
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Avalos  tariff  was  in  force  at  Matamoras  from  October  1851 
to  March  1853,  when  it  was  abrogated  by  a  decree  of  the 
federal  government.  It  imposed  different  duties  from  those 
prescribed  in  the  statutes  of  the  Mexican  Congress,  and  legal- 
ized the  importation  of  some  articles  which,  under  those  stat- 
utes, were  prohibited.  The  goods  imported  by  the  claimant 
under  that  tariff  were  seized  in  February  1853  and  detained 
for  confiscation  on  the  ground  that  they  were  illegally  imported. 
The  Mexican  commissioner,  Mr.  Falacio, 
Opinion  0  .  a-  ^^^  ^^^  ground  that  the  Avalos  tariff  was  in- 
valid, and  did  not  supersede  the  tariff  pre- 
viously and  afterward  in  force  under  the  acts  of  the  Mexican 
Congress,  showing  that  under  the  constitution  of  Mexico  the 
levying  of  duties  and  the  regulation  of  importations  were 
matters  exclusively  within  the  powers  of  the  general  congress, 
and  that  the  military  commandant  of  a  State  was  not  em- 
powered to  modify  such  tariff  regulations,  nor  the  President 
to  authorize  or  order  him  to  do  so,  or  to  approve  of  his  act 
when  done.  Mr.  Palacio  contended  that  there  did  not  exist, 
at  the  time  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Avalos  tariff',  a  state  of 
war  such  as  would  have  made  the  tariff  legitimate  as  an  act  of 
military  necessity.  He  admitted  that  the  public  peace  was 
disturbed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Matamoras,  but  contended 
that  there  was  no  actual  state  of  war,  and  that  martial  law 
did  not  prevail.    Mr.  Palacio  said : 

"I  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  there  was  B>pullie 
waVy  a  recognized  wary  a  war  with  a  belligerent,  because  under 
these  circumstances  cilone  could  General  Avalos  be  justified 
in  acting  as  he  did.  The  powers  vested  in  him  suppose  a  state 
of  lawfiU  war,  since  it  is  alleged  that  he  exercised  them  under 
the  law  of  war;  and  as  they  urc  besides  the  powers  of  a  general 
in  the  field,  it  is  indispensable  to  show  that  he  was  placed  in 
the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  those  powers.  If  such  a 
proof  does  not  exist,  there  will  remain  nothing  else  than  a 
Mexican  military  commandant,  more  or  less  anxious  to  put 
down  a  domestic  rebellion  which  had  not  been  converted, 
either  by  declaration  of  the  authorities  or  by  force  of  circum- 
stances, into  a  foreign  or  intestine  war.  Such  a  position  did 
not  authorize  Avalos  either  to  act  as  a  general  in  the  field  or 
to  take  meaures  which,  while  violating  the  constitution  of  his 
country,  affected  the  international  relations  of  the  republic 
and  were  likely  to  produce  greater  evils  to  Mexico  than  the 
capture  and  even  the  burning  of  Matamoras.  If  whenever  a 
military  commander  is  menaced  with  a  mob  df  rebels  and 
adventurers  he  be  autliorized  to  act  as  Avalos  did,  there  can 
be  neither  domestic  safety  nor  peace  among  nations." 
5627— Vol.3 47 
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The    American    commissioner,  Mr.  Wads- 
Opinion  of  Mr.  Wads-  ^Qrtti^tQQt  the  ground  that  the  goods  must  be 

treated  as  having  been  validly  imported.  The 
tariff,  he  said,  was  promulgated  by  General  Avalos  upon  the 
advice  of  the  municipal  authorities  of  Matamoras  and  the 
revenue  officials  of  that  port,  in  a  desperate  emergency,  when 
perhaps  no  other  available  means  was  at  hand  to  save  the  city, 
the  forces  of  the  government  and  its  authority  on  the  frontier. 
The  proof  was  strong  that  on  the  whole  it  was  acquiesced  in  by 
the  government,  and  that  the  temporary  repudiation  of  it  in 
the  case  of  the  goods  imported  by  the  claimant  was  only  a 
partial  resistance  exhibited  to  satisfy  the  remonstrances  of 
merchants  at  other  ports  in  Mexico. 

The  commissioners,  having  referred   their 
Deoiiion  o^the  Urn-  ^jifp^j-ences  to  the  umpire.  Dr.  Francis  Lieber, 

he  said: 

^^I  can  not  agree  with  the  Mexican  commissioner  regarding 
the  so-called  Avalos  tariff  and  the  illegality  of  any  importa- 
tion under  that  tariff  from  the  United  States  into  Matamoras. 
What  can  a  private  individual  do  if  the  military  commander 
of  a  whole  State,  pressed  by  rebellion,  prescribes  a  tariff  in  order 
to  obtain  the  means  to  subdue  the  rebels,  if  this  tariff',  contra 
dictory  to  the  general  law  of  the  land  though  it  be,  is  openly 
maintained  for  a  long  time  and  apparently  countenanced  by  the 
general  government,  and  especially  if  this  is  done  at  a  period 
when,  unfortunately,  risings,  rebellious,  and  revolutions  have 
become  chronic!  Is  not  all  that  the  law  of  nature  and  of  na- 
tions says  of  de  facto  governnunt  true  of  such  a  state  of  thingst 
General  Avalos  may  have  been  mistaken;  he  may  have  had 
sinister  motives  or  not.  The  individual,  and  especially  the 
alien,  could  not  possibly  ascertain  and  distinguish,  and  there- 
fore was  not  bound  to  do  so.  Nemo  ad  impossibiUa  ohligatur. 
The  Avalos  tariff',  it  seems  to  me,  had  all  the  permanency  and 
vigor  in  it  requisite  for  a  de  facto  government  or  decree.'' 

The  umpire  accordingly  held  that  the  claimant  was  entitled 
to  indemnification  for  the  loss  of  the  use  of  the  goods  while  he 
was  dei)rived  of  his  possession  of  them,  for  storage  and  com- 
missions, and  for  the  expenses  of  recovering  possession  of  them. 
He  allowed  interest  at  the  rate  of  (>  per  centum  per  annum, 
which  was  the  rate  allowed  by  courts  in  Mexico,  where  no  spe- 
cial rate  had  been  agreed  upon. 

Albert  Speyera  v.  The  VnUvd  States,  No.  2X  Tiiited  Stntea  and  Mexican 
Commission,  convention  of  July  4, 1808,  MS.  Op.  II.  1. 

This  award  was  made  on  condition  that  the  claimant  within  a  certain 
time  produce  proof  of  his  citizenship  of  the  TniU'd  States.  This  he  failed 
to  do,  and  his  claim  was  ultimately  dismissed  on  that  ground. 
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A  question  as  to  the  Avalos  tariff  was  raised 
Bromior'i  Cem  "^  another  case,  in  which  the  claimant  de- 
manded the  difference  between  the  regular 
and  the  Avalos  rates  on  specie  imported  and  exported  by 
him  at  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  differ- 
ence of  tariffs  did  not  affect  citizens  of  the  United  States 
alone,  but  all  other  foreigners,  and  Mexicans  as  well,  whether 
at  Vera  Cruz  or  at  any  other  port  of  the  republic.  It  also 
appears  that  owing  to  representations  made  by  the  diplo- 
matic agents  in  Mexico,  the  Mexican  Government  decided 
that  the  Avalos  tariff  should  be  discontinued  at  Matamoras, 
and  that  importers  who  had  paid  duties  under  it  should  give 
bond  for  the  payment  of  the  difference  between  the  two  tariffs 
in  the  event  of  Congress  ordering  that  the  full  duties  should 
be  paid. 

Sir  Edward  Thornton,  who  had  succeeded  Dr.  Lieber  as 
umpire,  examined  the  treaties  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  and  declared  that  he  was  unable  to  discover  any  stipu- 
lation that  prevented  Mexico  from  imposing  in  one  locality  a 
different  tariff  from  that  in  foice  in  another.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence to  show  whether  the  Mexican  Congress  obliged  those 
who  had  given  bond  at  Matamoras  to  pay  the  balance  of  the 
duties.  If  it  did,  the  claimant  has  no  ground  of  complaint. 
If  it  did  not,  it  acquiesced  in  and  sanctioned  the  Avalos  tariff, 
which  might  then  be  considered  as  authorized  by  the  Congress 
for  the  port  of  Matamoras.  However  impolitic  it  might  be  for 
any  country  to  discriminate  with  regard  to  duties  in  favor  of 
any  particular  one  of  its  ports  and  against  the  others,  and 
however  much  foreign  governments  might  be  justified  in  re- 
monstrating against  such  a  proceeding,  it  was  very  question- 
able whether  anyone  had  a  right  to  claim  compensation  for 
an  injury  which  was  somewhat  doubtful,  and  the  extent  of 
which,  as  in  the  present  case,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
prove.  Sir  Edward  Thornton  expressed  the  opinion  that  no 
such  right  existed.  He  also  doubted  very  much  whether 
the  goods  imported  under  the  Avalos  tariff  at  Matamoras 
ever  came  into  comi)etition  with  those  imported  through  the 
other  ports  of  Mexico  or  ever  caused  any  decrease  in  the  sale 
or  price  of  the  latter.  He  therefore  awarded  that  the  claim  be 
disallowed. 

Frederick  Bronner  v.  Mexico,  No.  115,  convention  of  July  4,  1868,  MS. 
Op.  m.  579. 
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In  May  1853  L.,  having  some  goods  at  Mac- 
Acts  of  Variona  Au-  goffinsville,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eio  Grande, 

tiiontoes:  nu  ^^^  iuduced  by  General  Frias,  military  com- 
mandant of  the  Department  of  Chihuahua, 
and  by  tlie  respective  collectors  of  the  frontier  and  land 
custom-houses  of  El  Paso,  to  import  them  into  Mexico  on  cou- 
dition  that  he  should  pay  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  was  laid 
down  in  the  tariff.  The  goods  were  imported  and  the  duty 
paid,  and,  the  necessary  permits  having  been  obtained,  L.  took 
the  goods  to  Chihuahua.  The  Mexican  Government,  having 
heard  of  the  transaction,  did  not  approve  it,  and  instructed 
that  L.  be  compelled  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  the  tariff  duties. 
While  the  matter  was  under  discussion,  L.  was  required  to  give 
security,  and  not  being  able  to  find  any  other  than  his  own 
goods,  he  deposited  a  portion  of  them  in  the  custom-house. 
These  goods  were  held  for  from  two  to  three  weeks,  when  they 
were  given  up  without  enforcement  of  the  additional  duties. 

On  a  claim  for  loss  by  reason  of  this  detention  of  the  goods, 
it  was  held  that  the  Mexican  Government  was  right  in  not 
enforcing  the  payment,  since  the  transaction  was  entered  into 
with  the  regular  customs  authorities  and  the  goods  were  a<jcoii:- 
panied  by  the  necessary  permits,  particularly  as  it  appeared 
that  other  merchants  had  enjoyed  the  same  privilege  without 
being  molested.  But,  considering  that  the  transaction  was  of 
itself  of  a  doubtful  nature  and  really  an  infraction  of  law,  it 
was  also  held  that  the  Mexican  Governmeut  had  a  full  right 
to  investigate  the  matter  and  to  demand  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  duties  in  the  mean  time.  On  this  ground  au  award 
in  favor  of  the  claimant  was  refused, 

Thornton,  umpire,  James  J.  Clayj  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Isaac 
LightncTf  v.  Mexico^  No.  5,  United  States  and  Mexican  Commission,  conven- 
tion of  July  4,  1868,  MS.  Op.  IV.  19. 

On  January  20, 1849,  during  the  presidency  of  Sr.  Herrera, 
a  provisional  executive  decree  was  issued  to  the  efl'ect  that 
vessels  bringing  in  coal  for  certain  purposes  should  be  exempt 
from  tonnage  dues,  and  that  until  Congress  confirmed  the 
exemption,  bonds  for  the  payment  of  the  dues  should  be  given. 
Under  this  decree  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  gave 
bonds  in  1849, 1850, 1851, 1852,  and  1853.  In  the  year  last  men- 
tioned, during  the  i)resideucy  of  Santa  Anna,  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  revoked  the  exemption  and  exacted  payment 
of  the  bonds,  and  the  claim  was  for  the  amount  paid  on  them. 
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Congress  never  confirmed  the  Herrera  decree,  but  claimant 
contended  that  the  nonaction  of  Congress  operated  as  a  con- 
firmation. The  commission  held  otherwise.  They  moreover 
referred  to  the  fact  that  in  1849  the  steamship  company  sent 
an  agent  to  Mexico  to  secure  a  confirmation  of  the  decree  by 
Congress,  and  that  after  effecting  a  ratification  by  one  house 
he  returned  to  the  United  States,  leaving  his  mission  unful- 
filled. 

William  H.  Aspinwall  v.  Mexico,  No.  163,  United  States  and  Mexican 
Claims  Commission,  convention  of  July  4,  1868,  MS.  Op.  III.  103. 

February  2,  1858,  Joseph  S.  Cuculla,  a  citi- 

'i^'iZ.^.i!^'^*"  o^  *^«  United  States,  advanced  at  Few 
Orleans  to  certain  partisans  of  the  so-called 
Zuloaga  government  in  Mexico  the  sum  of  $40,000,  to  be  used 
"in  the  service  of  the  nation,"  and  to  be  repaid  in  installments 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  maritime  custom-houses  whenever 
that  party  should  capture  any.  A  daim  for  the  sum  so  ad- 
vanced, with  interest,  except  $1,200  which  had  been  repaid  by 
the  Maximilian  government,  was  presented  by  Cuculla  to  the 
commission  under  the  convention  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  of  July  4,  1868.  The  commissioners,  Messrs. 
Wadsworth  (United  States)  and  Pala(;io  (Mexico),  concurred 
in  rejecting  it,  on  the  ground  (1)  that  the  contract  was  unneu- 
tral and  unlawful,  and  (2)  that  the  Zuloaga  government  was 
not  an  "authority"  of  the  Mexican  Government. 

Discussing  the  second  point,  Mr.  Wadsworth  said  that  the 
overthrow  of  the  republican  constitution  of  Mexico  of  1824  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  struggles,  always  between  two  parties 
of  well-defined  and  opposite  tendencies — the  liberals,  in  favor 
of  equal  rights,  the  republican  form  of  government,  and  the 
reformation  of  old  abuses,  and  the  conservatives,  in  favor  of 
exclusive  i)rivileges  of  race,  class,  and  the  church,  and  of  the 
monarchical  form  of  government.  In  1846  the  republicans 
overthrew  Paredes  and  recalled  from  exile  Santa  Anna,  "  a 
pretended  friend  of  the  rights  of  the  people,"  who,  as  early  as 
the  spring  of  1847,  "betrayed  his  party,  placed  himself  by  a 
compromise  at  the  head  of  the  clerical  and  monarchical  party, 
accomplished  a  revolution,  and  inaugurated  himself  dictator." 
March  1,  1854,  however,  the  liberals,  said  Mr.  Wadsworth, 
"under  the  lead  of  Generals  Alvarez  and  Comonfort,  supported 
by  such  men  as  Benito  Juarez  and  Miguel  Lerdo  de  Tejada, 
proclaimed  the  plan  of  Ayutla — a  free  state,  free  religion,  free 
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press,  eqaal  rights  for  all,  an  invitation  to  tree  immigration, 
the  abolition  of  class  privileges,  in  short,  a  complete  reform  of 
old  abuses."  The  people  of  Mexico  ^'  supported  this  plan,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  influence  of  the  church  and  the  power  of  the 
army  and  the  fears  of  conservatism,  it  triumphed.  Santa  Anna 
and  his  party  were  overthrown,  and  he  finally  [was]  expelled 
from  the  country  in  the  fall  of  1855."  At  Cuernavaca,  October 
4, 1866,  a  republican  assembly  elected  as  President  General 
Alvarez,  who  "formed  a  cabinet  of  the  leading  patriots  of  the 
country."  October  17, 1865,  he  issued  a  proclamation  for  an 
election  to  delegates  to  a  l^ationnl  Congress,  who  were  to  meet 
"for  the  purpose  of  reconstituting  the  nation  under  the  form 
of  a  popular  representative  democratic  republic."  In  November 
followed  the  important  law  of  Juarez,  abolishing  the  special 
courts  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  army  and  reforming  the  whole 
administration  of  justice.  February  18,  1856,  the  National 
Congress  assembled  at  the  capital;  and  on  February  5, 1857, 
it  proclaimed,  continued  Mr.  Wadsworth,  "the  liberal  and 
enlightened  constitution  which  to-day  is  the  supreme  law  of 
the  Mexican  land."  "Ignacio  Comonfort  was  elected  the  first 
President  under  this  constitution.  He  took  the  oath  of  office 
on  the  1st  of  December  1857;  he  conspired  with  the  church 
and  the  army  and  overturned  the  constitution  by  their  sudden 
help  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  to  the  surprise  and  grief 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  On  the  20th  of  the  next 
month  the  troops  of  the  capital,  under  the  lead  of  Zuloaga,  who 
had  been  in  revolt  against  Comonfort  since  the  11th  of  January, 
finally  succeeded  in  an  assault  on  the  aeordada;  and  next 
morning  Comonfort,  with  a  few  followers,  left  the  city."  Con- 
tinuing, Mr.  Wadsworth  said : 

"  Zuloaga  immediately  named  a  junta  called  ^  representatives 
of  the  States,'  but  who  were  simply  truculent  followers  of  Zu- 
loaga resident  in  the  city.  (See  Mr.  Forsyth's  letter  to  General 
Cass,  January  29,  1868.)  This  junta  named  him  President  on 
the  21st  of  January.  On  the  22nd  all  the  representatives  of 
the  foreign  powers  at  the  cai)ital,  except  the  American  minis- 
ter, acknowledged  Zuloaga.  The  American  minister  followed 
this  example  on  the  27th  of  January,  and  thus  a  government 
de  facto  is  established,  it  is  claimed.  This  government  at  once 
restored  the  old  abuses  and  the  old  class  privileges,  reenacted 
the  courts  of  the  clergy  and  the  army,  and  reduced  the  masses 
(or  endeavored  to  do  so)  to  the  old  slavery,  under  the  plan  of 
Tacubaya ! 

"Juarez  made  his  escape  from  the  city  before  the  fall  of 
Comonfort.    By  the  constitution  of  1857  the  presidential  office 
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devolved  upon  the  chief  justice  in  caseof  the  default  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Thus  Juarez  became  the  Ohief  Magistrate  of  the  nation. 
To  oppose  the  organized  power  of  the  charch  and  the  army,  in 
possession  of  the  capital,  by  a  surprise,  the  new  President  had 
neither  armies  nor  revenues.  He  had  nothing  but  faith  in 
himself,  his  cause,  and  the  Mexican  people.  He  set  up  the 
standard  of  the  republic  and  the  constitution  at  Guanajuato 
on  the  19th  of  January  1858,  appointed  his  cabinet,  and  issued 
his  manifesto  as  President.  In  this  character  he  was  speedily 
recognized  by  nearly  all  the  States;  first  by  a  coalition  of  the 
northern  States,  soon  afterwards  by  those  of  the  South.  On 
the  22nd  and  25th  of  January,  Ocampo,  as  miuister  of  rela- 
tions, addressed  dispatches  to  the  American  minister  at  the 
capital  advising  him  of  the  organization  of  the  constitutional 
government  under  the  new  administration.  These  dispatches 
were  received  iico  days  after  the  American  minister  had  given 
his  recognition  to  the  revolutionary  government.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  new  President,  at  first  without  organized  resources, 
was  at  a  great  disadvantage.  After  many  perils  and  hair- 
breadth escapes,  he  rea<;hed  Acapulco;  and  thence,  with  a 
portion  of  his  cabinet,  he  sailed  by  way  of  Panama,  Havana, 
and  New  Orleans  to  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  arrived  the  4th  of 
May  1858.  The  next  month  Mr.  Forsyth  broke  oti*  the  rela- 
tions which  he  had  established  with  the  Zuloaga  government 
and  withdrew  the  legation.  His  course  in  this  respect  was 
approved  by  his  government;  but  there  is  no  evidence  on  file 
in  the  State  Department  of  the  United  States  of  any  approval 
of  his  conduct  in  recognizing  the  movement  of  Zuloaga.  His 
interesting  and  apologetic  dispatch  of  the  27th  of  January 
1858,  communicating  the  news  of  his  hasty  recognition  of  the 
revolutionary  attempt  to  overthrow  the  government  to  which 
he  had  been  accredited,  was  received  in  silence  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  General  Cass.  He  was  not  sent 
back  to  Mexico;  but  his  government,  leaving  the  business  of 
the  legation  in  charge  of  the  veteran  and  distinguished  Amer- 
ican consul  at  the  City  of  Mexico,  John  Black,  on  the  27th  of 
December  1858  sent  out  to  Mexico  a  special  agent  to  investi- 
gate the  situation  of  affairs,  notifying  him  that  the  Liberal 
party  in  Mexico  had  the  hearty  sympathy  of  the  administra- 
tion, which  at  the  same  time  was  disposed  to  recognize  it,  if 
this  could  be  properly  done.  (General  Cass  to  Mr.  Church  well, 
December  27,  1858.)  Mr.  Church  well's  report  sustained  the 
government  of  Senor  Juarez,  and  on  the  7th  of  April  1859  Mr. 
McLean  gave  it  a  formal  recognition  by  the  government  of  its 
powerful  neighbor — a  recognition  which  has  been  maintained 
under  the  trials  and  through  all  the  dangers  which  the  two 
republics  have  encountered  from  that  time  to  the  present 
moment.  The  attempts  at  revolution  -by  the  church  party 
under  the  'Plan  of  Tacubaya'  never  had  any  real  support  from 
the  people  of  Mexico.  It  maintained  itself  chiefly  over  limited 
areas,  in  the  central  portions  of  the  country,  by  the  advantages 
derived  from  the  wealth  of  the  church  and  the  revolt  of  the 
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troops  iu  the  capital.  This  was  a  surprise,  and  found  the 
people  unprepared.  That  they  viewed  the  movement  with 
disfavor  and  indignation  all  that  went  before  and  that  fol- 
lowed demonstrated  beyond  cavil  or  doubt.  They  never  sub- 
mitted to  it  for  a  moment. 

"  It  was  truly  a  popular  movement,  in  Mexico  that  found 
strength  enough  to  assail  and  overthrow  Santa  Anna,  en- 
trenched behind  the  church,  the  army,  and  the  blind  conserva- 
tism of  the  country,  that  enabled  the  liberals  to  disestablish 
a  venerable  and  x)owerful  church,  abolish  its  parochial  exac- 
tions, secularize  its  property,  take  away  its  fueros,  and  reduce 
it  to  its  proper  place  in  a  free  state;  that  enabled  the  same 
great  party  to  subdue  an  insolent  military  power  and  sweep 
away  those  privileges  which  enabled  it  to  oppress  the  people, 
abolishing  also  the  exclusive  privileges  of  races  and  classes, 
and  in  place  of  these  lies  and  wrongs  to  substitute  a  free  state, 
offering  equal  rights  to  all.  It  seems  to  me  that  an  American 
minister  in  Mexico  was  sadly  out  of  place  in  January  1858 
who  could  not  see  that  the  constitutional  government  rested 
on  the  basis  of  popular  regard  and  support  in  Mexico,  having 
millions  of  people  to  sustain  it,  while  the  revolt  of  the  Zuloaga 
brigade  was  only  the  spasm  of  a  dying  i)ower  (unreasonably 
long  in  departing),  resting  its  principal  hope  of  support  upon 
the  ^priests  and  friars,  and  the  women,  their  stanch  friends.' 
(Forsyth's  letter  to  American  Secretary  of  State.)  What  fol- 
lowed the  suppression  of  this  revolt  under  Zuloaga,  however, 
Mr.  Forsyth  could  not  foresee,  though  many  of  us  have  lived  to 
see  it.  The  defeated  party  brought  what  was  then  supposed  tb 
be  the  first  military  power  of  Europe  and  the  world  to  restore 
their  fortunes  and  expel  the  constitution  of  1857.  This  time 
there  was  no  disguise.  The  domestic  traitor  and  the  foreign 
invjider  fought  for  the  monarchy  and  the  hierarchy.  The  ban- 
ners of  the  king  and  bishop  floated  side  by  side.  In  the  name  of 
order  and  religion  they  killed,  plundered,  and  burned  in  Mexico 
forever  five  years,  and  Juarez  and  the  Mexican  masses  would 
not  give  up  the  plan  of  Ayutla — and  Napoleon  and  Maximilian, 
aiding  Almonte,  Miranion,  Marquez,  Padre  Miranda,  Labastida, 
and  the  rest,  failed  equally  with  Zuloaga  and  his  brigade  to 
tear  the  constitution  of  1857  from  the  Mexican  soil,  where  indeed 
it  seems  to  be  firmly  rooted.  These  facts  prove  incontestably 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Mexico  are  attached 
to  the  liberal  government  they  have  founded,  have  uniformly 
supported  and  maintained  it,  and  instead  of  acquiescing  in  the 
attempts  under  Zuloaga  and  others  to  sui)plant  it,  or  submit- 
ting to  these  attempts,  that  they  have  resisted  heroically  and 
successfully  until  they  have  put  down  all  enemies  under  their 
feet. 

"  Where,  then,  is  the  evidence  of  a  dc  facto  government  ?  The 
possession  of  the  capital  will  not  be  sufficient,  nor  recognition 
by  the  American  minister  with  or  without  tiie  approval  of  his 
government.    Recognition  is  based  upon  the  preexisting  fact; 
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does  not  create  tbe  fact.  If  this  does  not  exist,  the  recognition 
is  falsified.  It  may  entail  unpleasant  consequences  upon  the 
power  which  improperly  accords  it,  but  can  not  increase  or ' 
dimish  the  rights  or  obligations  of  the  other  government  strug- 
gling to  maintain  its  supremacy.  If,  therefore,  the  Zuloaga 
movement  in  Mexico  was  the  government  de  factOj  it  was  be- 
cause the  facts  existing  at  the  time  made  it  so.  If  it  was  a 
government,  the  government  in  Mexico,  it  was  because  it 
claimed  and  possessed  the  sovereignty  over  that  independent 
nation  we  call  'the  Republic  of  the  United  Mexican  States.' 

"  When  may  this  sovereignty  be  said  to  exist!  Perhaps  Mr. 
Austin,  in  his  lectures  on  jurisi)rudence,  has  expressed  this 
notion  of  sovereignty  as  concisely  and  accurately  as  anyone: 
*If  a  determinate  human  superior,  not  in  a  habit  of  obedience 
to  a  like  superior,  receive  habitual  obedience  from  the  hulk  of 
a  given  society,  that  determinate  superior  is  sovereign  in  that 
society,  and  the  society  (including  the  superior)  is  a  society 
I)olitic«l  and  independent.'    (Vol.  1,  p.  226.) 

"  Says  Wheaton :  '  The  habitual  obedience  of  the  members  of 
any  political  society  to  a  superior  authority  must  have  once 
existed  in  order  to  constitute  a  sovereign  state.'  (Dana's 
ed.  p.  34.)  This  habitual  obedience  of  the  members  of  a  polit- 
ical society  (of  the  'bulk'  of  them)  must,  in  fact,  exist  to  consti- 
tute a  government.  It  will  be  seen  how  absurd  it  is  to  claim 
that  on  the  27th  day  of  January  18>8  the  'habitual  obedience' 
of  the  'bulk'  of  the  people  of  the  United  Mexican  States  had 
been  shown  to  the  'plan  of  Tacubaya,'  or  the  armed  pretension 
of  the  Zuloaga  brigade.  Suificient  time  had  not  elapsed  to 
ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the  numerous  and 
widely  extended  Mexican  States.  As  soon  as  these  cuuld  act 
they  came  with  arms  in  their  hands  to  suppress  the  revolu- 
tionary attempt  (odious  to  them)  and  to  punish  its  authors. 
In  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  at  least,  no  man  can  doubt 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Mexican  people  refused  obedience 
to  Zuloaga  and  adhered  to  the  constitutional  government, 
making  good  their  rights  by  force  of  arms. 

"It  will  not  change  this  essential  and  controlling  fact  to 
plead  a  custom  amongst  foreign  diplomatic  representatives  in 
Mexico  whereby  the  possessor  of  the  capital  was  always  recog- 
nized. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  such  custom  had  been  estab 
lished.  If  any  such  existed,  it  was  simply  flagitious.  It  offered 
encouragement  to  every  bully  at  the  head  of  a  brigade  to  over- 
throw the  government  of  the  country,  and  made  foreign  repre 
sentatives  morally  responsible  for  many  of  the  misfortunes  of 
Mexico.  Such  unwarranted  conduct,  however,  on  the  part  of 
the  agents  of  the  foreign  governments  could  not  and  did  not 
transfer  this  habitual  obedience  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  to 
the  leaders  of  revolt  in  the  capital.  Such  influences  at  the 
capital  will  in  part  explain  what  I  may  truly  call,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Adams  addressed  to  Earl  Eussell  in  reference  to 
the  recognition  by  Great  Britain  of  belligerent  rights  in  the 
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rebel  States,  the  *  unprecedented  and  precipitate '  action  of  the 
American  minister  in  Mexico.  It  neglected  the  prudent,  wise, 
and  just  principles  practiced  by  the  United  States  on  many 
occasions  before  that  time — principles  adhered  to  firmly,  when 
many  motives  derived  from  sympathy  and  self-interest  would 
have  made  a  more  indiscreet  and  less-justifiable  course  of 
conduct  more  agreeable,  perhaps  more  i)opular.  The  conduct 
of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration  with  reference  to  the  question 
of  acknowledgment  of  the  South  American  republics,  and  of 
General  Jackson's  in  relation  to  the  independence  of  Texas,  will 
support  what  I  say,  and  form  precedents  much  more  entitled 
to  respect  at  the  hands  of  a  tribunal  like  this  than  the  hasty 
and  unfortunate  action  of  the  American  minister  in  Mexico. 
In  the  summer  of  1836,  more  than  a  year  after  the  battle  of 
San  Jacinto,  the  American  Congress  passed  a  resolution  to  the 
effect '  That  the  independence  of  Texas  ought  to  be  acknowl- 
edged by  the  United  States  whenever  satisfactory  information 
should  be  received  that  it  had  in  successful  operation  a  civil 
government  capable  of  performing  the  duties  and  fulfilling  the 
obligations  of  an  independent  power.'  I  can  not  do  better  than 
quote  from  the  special  message  of  President  Jackson,  sent 
December  1836  to  Congress,  counseling  delay  in  the  recogni- 
tion contemplated  by  the  foregoing  resolution,  in  order  to  show 
what  I  regard  as  the  correct  course  to  be  taken  on  the  important 
subject  of  recognizing  new  governments  which  claim  to  have  in 
fact  by  force  expelled  and  supplanted  their  predecessors. 

"  *A11  questions  relative  to  the  government  of  foreign  nations 
have  been  treated  by  the  United  States  as  questions  of  fact 
only;  and  our  predecessors  have  cautiously  abstained  from 
deciding  upon  them,  until  the  clearest  evidence  was  in  their 
possession  to  enable  them  not  only  to  decide  correctly,  but  to 
shield  their  decisions  from  every  unworthy  imputation.  •  •  • 
In  the  contest  between  Spain  and  her  revolted  colonies,  we 
stood  aloof  and  waited  not  only  until  the  ability  of  the  new 
states  to  protect  themselves  was  fully  established,  but  until 
the  danger  of  their  being  again  subjugated  had  entirely  passed 
away.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  they  were  recognized.  •  *  • 
It  is  true  that  with  regard  to  Texas  the  civil  authority  of 
Mexico  has  been  expelled,  its  invading  army  defeated,  the 
chief  of  the  republic  himself  captured,  and  all  present  power 
to  control  the  newly  organized  government  of  Texas,  annihi- 
lated within  its  confines.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an 
appearance  at  least  of  an  immense  disparity  of  physical  force 
on  the  side  of  Texas.  The  Mexican  republic  under  another 
executive  is  rallying  its  forces  under  a  new  leader,  and  mena- 
cing a  fresh  invasion  to  recover  its  lost  dominions.  Upon  the 
issue  of  this  threatened  invasion  the  independence  of  Texas 
may  be  considered  as  suspended ;  and  were  there  nothing  pecul- 
iar in  the  relative  situation  of  the  United  States  and  Texas, 
our  acknowledgment  of  its  independence  at  such  a  crisis  could 
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hardly  be  regarded  as  consistent  with  the  prudent  reserve  with 
which  we  have  hitherto  held  ourselves  bound  to  treat  all  simi- 
lar questions.'    *    ♦    • 

"  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  another  evidence  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  constitutional  government  of  Mexico  for 
the  acts  in  general  of  the  Zuloaga  government.  It  is  said  the 
former  has  admitted  its  liability  in  principle,  by  inserting  in 
the  rejected  treaty  of  Puebla,  negotiated  April  28,  1862,  be- 
tween the  British  plenipotentiaries  and  General  Doblado,  a 
stipulation  (Art.  IX.)  for  the  payment  of  660,000  piasters  robbed 
from  the  ^Calle  de  Capuchinas,'  in  the  month  of  ^November 
1860,  and  for  the  moneys  taken  from  the  '  conducta,'  at  Laguna 
Seca,  etc.  A  mistake  has  been  made  by  the  learned  counsel 
for  claimant,  in  supposing  that  the  seizure  of  the  *conducta' 
at  Laguna  Seca  was  effected  by  the  Zuloaga  or  Miramon 
authorities.  The  money  was  taken  by  an  officer  of  the  consti- 
tutional government  (General  Degollado),  which  always  recog- 
nized its  liability  and  very  early  in  1861  made  provision  for  its 
repayment,  which,  however,  failed  from  the  inevitable  bank- 
ruptcy supervening  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  The  660,000 
piasters  were  taken  by  the  order  of  Miramon  from  the  pos- 
session of  the  English  legation  and  was  a  high-handed  act 
of  violence  committed  by  the  revolutionary  party.  That  the 
Mexican  Government  in  the  convention  of  Puebla  agreed  to 
pay  the  money  carried  away  by  its  adversaries  can  not,  how- 
ever, under  the  surrounding  circumstances  be  fairly  construed 
as  an  admission  of  liability  for  the  acts  of  the  Zuloaga  and 
Miramon  party.  I  have  examined  the  whole  correspondence, 
and  it  is  certainly  clear  that  the  Mexican  Government  uni- 
formly protested  its  nonliability  for  sucli  acts.  Yet  it  is 
eqally  clear  that  the  government  in  the  spring  of  1861,  imme 
diately  after  the  overthrow  of  Miramon,  and  again  in  the  spring 
of  1862  after  the  intervention  of  the  three  powers,  was  dis- 
posed to  make  concessions  both  to  France  and  England.  It 
will  be  seen  that  Seiior  Zamacona  was  even  willing  to  make 
some  equitable  adjustment  of  the  Jecker  bonds,  rather  than 
encounter  the  dangerous  enmity  of  France.  But  these  con- 
cessions, extorted  by  a  duress  as  actual  and  relentless  as  ever 
pressed  upon  an  embarrassed  and  exhausted  government,  were 
made  to  buy  its  peace  and,  rejected  by  its  powerful  adversa- 
ries, can  not  now  furnish  any  assistance  to  this  commission  in 
determining  the  interesting  question  presented  in  this  case. 
Nations  as  strong  even  as  Great  Britain  sometimes  assume  a 
liability,  rather  than  risk  the  consequences. 

"  Neither  will  the  drafts  of  April  12,  1862,  in  favor  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  on  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
payable  out  of  the  contemplated  American  loan,  help  to  fix  the 
liability  of  the  Mexican  Government  in  this  case.  If  those 
cases  form  an  exception,  the  surrounding  circumstances  fur- 
nish an  ample  explanation  and  apology.    None  of  these  cases 
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nor  all  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  admissions  on  the  part 
of  tlie  constitutional  government  of  liability  for  acts  of  Zulo- 
aga,  Miramon,  Marquez,  and  their  equally  criminal  adherents, 
aiders,  and  abettors,  amongst  whom  the  proofs  and  documents 
furnished  by  him  place  the  claimant." 

Mr.  Pala(!io,  while  concurring  in  the  views 
upuuou  ^^  ^^^  Wadsworth,  in  the  course  of  his  opinion 


said: 

"  In  the  latter  days  of  1857  a  military  insurrection,  of  which 
Felix  Zuloaga  was  the  leader,  took  place  at  the  ca])ital  of 
Mexico.  The  government  had  given  him  the  command  of  a 
brigade,  and  by  enticing  and  seducing  these  forces  he  was  able 
to  control  the  capital,  from  which  the  constitutional  President 
had  fled,  and  to  proclaim  himself  President  of  the  republic  at 
the  head  of  a  cabinet  of  his  own  nomination.  The  rebellion 
had  ramifications  in  all  those  places  of  the  republic  in  which 
the  armed  force,  united  with  the  clergymen  and  the  servile 
I)arty  could  temporarily  overpower  the  constitutional  authori- 
ties. •  ♦  •  Thus  it  is  that  the  revolutionary  movement  of 
Zuloaga  was  seconded  in  the  capitals  of  some  of  the  States, 
atid  the  leaders  of  these  local  movements  assumed  the  charac- 
ters of  governors  of  said  States,  and  made  themselves  obeyed 
in  proportion  to  the  armed  force  they  could  employ.  *  *  • 
The  regular  army  almost  entirely  supi)orted  the  Zuloaga 
rebellion;  the  great  riches  of  the  clergy  were  profusely 
employed  in  its  favor;  the  old  monarchical  party,  iu  which 
there  were  some  able  and  influential  men,  constituted  the 
nucleus  of  the  rebels;  and  all  these  elements  together  opposed 
serious  obstacles  to  the  reestablishment  of  legal  order.  But 
an  immense  majority  of  the  people  took  sides  with  President 
Juarez;  •  •  •  under  his  direction  they  were  organized 
and  armed;  and  they  fought  until  they  finally  triumphed, 
reestablished  the  constitution  of  1857,  and  installed  in  the 
capital  as  President  •  •  *  the  same  extraordinary  man 
who  at  a  later  time  directed  the  efforts  of  the  Mexican  people 
in  the  defense  of  their  nationality  and  liberties  against  the 
foreign  intervention,  invoked  by  the  same  party  and  nearly 
by  the  same  men  who  headed  the  rebellion  of  1858.  Members 
of  that  party,  and  afterward  supporters  of  the  fragile  throne 
of  Maximilian,  were  the  exiles  who  ♦  •  ♦  were  at  New 
Orleans  in  February  1858,  with  the  character  of  rebel  fugitive 
from  Mexico.    •     ♦     • 

*'Tlie  recognition  of  a  new  government  made  by  foreign  pow- 
ers only  shows  that  said  powers  beUevv  that  such  a  government 
is  really  a  government.  If  this  belief  is  not  correct,  it  will  not 
produce  any  result.  And  when  the  error  is  acknowledged  and 
rectified,  not  even  those  momentary  results  of  the  erroneous 
belief,  whatever  they  might  be,  will  then  remain.  •  *  • 
Without  the  ratification  of  his  government,  the  action  of  the 
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American  minister  could  not  be  considered  in  this  case  as  the 
national  action  of  the  United  States.  Far  from  giving  that 
ratification,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  •  •  • 
left  unanswered  the  note  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  sent  there  a  com- 
missioner to  investigate  the  facts.  This  commissioner  obtained 
more  reliable  and  unbiased  information  than  that  of  Mr. 
Forsyth,  and,  being  convinced  that  the  government  of  Juarez, 
besides  being  the  legal  one,  was  supported  by  the  people  and 
necessarily  ought  to  overcome  the  rebels,  he  enabled  the  gov- 
ernment to  rectify  the  error  of  its  representative.  *  ♦  »  The 
United  States  accredited  a  new  minister  (Mr.  MacLane)  to  the 
liberal  government  of  Mexico,  received  the  minister  sent  by 
this  government,  and  entertained  international  relations  with 
the  same  liberal  government  (the  enemies  of  which  received 
the  assistance  of  CucuUa),  without  paying  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Zuloaga  and  Miramon  occupied  the  capital  of  Mexico, 
sent  notes  to  the  State  Department,  and  issued  decrees  with- 
drawing the  exequaturs  of  the  American  consuls.^' 

Joseph,  H,  Cuculla  v.  Mexico,  Xo.  779. 

In  the  case  of.  J,  G.  A.  McKenny  v.  Mexico, 
Case  of  HoKenny.  ^o.  106,  a  claim  was  made  for  the  destruction 
of  property  by  alleged  authorities  of  Mexico, 
January  20,  1859.  At  that  time  Zuloaga  was  not  at  the  head 
of  the  revolutionary  movement  which  he  and  others  had  inau- 
gurated on  the  11th  of  January  1858,  but  had  been  displaced 
by  Echegaray,  Robles,  and  Pezuela  on  the  20th  of  December 
(1858).  January  24, 1859,  he  was  restored  by  Miramon  for  a 
few  days  to  such  power  as  he  had  possessed,  but  Miramon 
himself  was  proclaimed  president  on  the  Slst  of  the  same 
month.  Miramon  continued  to  exercise  such  authority  as  he 
could  till  August  13,  1860,  and  then,  after  an  interregnum  of 
a  day,  was  reelected  by  a  junta  at  the  capital.  lie  was 
Installed  again  as  president  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month 
and  continued  to  hold  himself  out  as  such  till  December  24, 
1860.  Zuloaga,  Echegaray,  Pezuela,  Miramon,  and  Pavon  all 
belonged  to  the  party  which  supported  the  plan  of  Tacubaya. 
Claimant  undertook  to  show  that  Zuloaga,  Pavon,  and  Mira- 
mon were  in  succession  the  heads  of  a  de  facto  government,  to 
which  the  persons  who  inflicted  the  wrongs  upon  him  adhered. 
Mr.  Wadsworth  adhered  to  the  views  previously  expressed  by 
him  as  to  the  legal  standing  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
to  the  constitutional  government  and  the  absence  of  any  lia- 
bility on  the  part  of  Mexico  for  their  acts,  though,  as  the  result 
of  further  investigations,  it  had  been  found  that  there  had 
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been  a  more  marked  diplouiatic  recognition  by  the  United 
States  of  the  Zuloaga  government  than  had  been  supposed  in 
the  case  of  Cuculla.  In  the  course  of  his  opinion  Mr.  Wads- 
worth  said : 

"When   does   one  possess   the   sovereign 
Opinion  of  It.  Wada-p^^gP  in  a  state?    The  answer  to  this  ques- 
^"    *  tion  is  evident  enough.    He  possesses  it,  hav- 

ing no  superior  in  the  state  himself,  when  the  people,  or  the 
mass  of  them,  acknowledge  his  authority  and  respect  it  by 
rendering  to  him  habitual  obedience  from  fear  or  favor.  But 
can  anyone,  as  a  fact,  be  in  possession  of  the  supreme  power 
in  a  state  when  the  people  never  did  acknowledge  his  author- 
ity or  respect  it  either?  When  his  demand  upon  their  obe- 
dience was  always  met  by  their  resistance,  and  when  this 
resistance  was  made  good  by  arms,  and  the  pretender  over- 
come, exiled,  and,  returning,  shot?  These  questions  have  but 
one  answer. 

"Turning  now  to  the  argument  of  counsel  for  claimant  in 
this  case,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  attempted  to  show  that 
Zuloaga  possessed  the  sovereign  power  in  Mexico,  because  the 
minister  and  Government  of  the  United  States  recognized  his 
pretensions,  and  the  question  of  fact  is  neglected  and  ignored; 
for  I  can  not  treat  the  reference  to  Commissioner  Wadsworth's 
statement  of  the  facts  in  the  opinion  in  Cuculla's  case  as  any 
attempt  to  show  that  the  facts  supported  the  claim  of  Zulo- 
aga. •  *  •  The  principal  effort  made  by  the  argument  is 
to  show  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  approved 
the  recognition  of  the  Zuloaga  government  extended  to  it  by 
Mr.  Forsyth.  This  may  be  properly  inferred  from  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  for  it  continued  to 
hold  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  Zuloaga  administration 
for  several  months  after  Mr.  Forsyth's  recognition.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  strictly  true  that  Mr.  Forsyth's  dispatch  to  his  gov- 
ernment, communicating  his  important  step,  was  received  in 
silence,  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  same  government  was 
inclined  to  restrict  its  recognition  of  this  new  power  in  a 
manner  quite  unusual  and  inconsistent  with  its  claim  to  the 
sovereign  authority  in  Mexico.  Mr.  Cass,  speaking  of  Mex- 
ico, says:  <That  republic  is  without  any  recognized  govern- 
ment, exerting  an  authority  over  the  whole  country.  The 
government  of  General  Zuloaga  is  restricted  to  but  a  portion 
of  it,  while  the  rest  of  the  country,  comprising  possibly  a 
majority  of  the  States,  is  in  open  opposition  to  this  govern- 
ment and  is  in  arms  against  it'  (Mr.  Cass  to  Mr.  Forsyth, 
June  23,  185S.)  *  ^  *  The  haste  with  which  diplomatic 
relations  were  broken  off  in  May  (ItS^S)  following,  and  approved 
m  so  many  words  by  Mr.  Cass,  also  tends  to  convince  me  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  satisfied  a  mistake 
had  been  committed  by  Mr.  Forsyth.    *    •    * 
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"We  must  not  forget  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  made  no  move  to  restore  the  broken  relations  with 
Zuloaga,  but  did  afterwards,  on  the  27th  day  of  December 
185S,  send  an  agent  into  Mexico  to  collect  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  existence  of  a  government  in  that  country,  with 
a  view  to  recognizing  that  of  President  Juarez  if  the  facts 
would  justify  such  a  step,  and  did  subsequently,  on  the  7th  of 
April  1859,  at  Vera  Cruz,  recognize  a  fact  which  was  never 
afterwards  falsified,  viz,  the  de  facto  existence  of  the  govern- 
ment of  President  Juarez.  But,  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  was  fully  committed  to  the 
recognition  by  its  minister  of  tbe  Zuloaga  government  made 
January  27th,  1858,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  fact  is  con- 
clusive against  the  Government  of  Mexico.  All  that  can  be 
claimed  for  it  is  that  it  would  bind  the  United  States  so  long 
as  diplomatic  relations  continued  with  the  government  thus 
recognized — it  could  not  bind  the  government  and  people  of 
Mexico  unless  Zuloaga  was  in  fact  in  possession  of  the  sover- 
eign power.  In  determining  this  fact,  the  recognition  of  the 
United  States  and  of  other  foreign  states  may  be  considered  as 
some  evidence  of  the  fact,  entitled  to  more  or  less  weight 
according  to  circumstances. 

"In  my  opinion  the  recognition  extended  to  Zuloaga  by  the 
ministers  of  these  foreign  states,  under  the  circumstances,  is 
entitled  to  very  little,  if  any,  weight  in  determining  tbe  ques- 
tion of  fact.  Although  Comonfort  had  overturned  the  consti- 
tution of  1857  on  the  17th  December  157  by  a  coup  d'etat,  he 
was  unquestionably  in  possession  of  the  powers  of  government, 
and  the  undoubted  ruler,  recognized  and  obeyed  as  such  by 
the  people  generally.  The  sudden  revolt  of  a  body  of  the 
troops  in  the  capital  under  Zuloaga,  sustained  by  the  clergy, 
on  the  lltli  of  January  1858,  after  a  conflict  of  nine  days  re- 
sulted in  the  defeat  of  Comonfort  and  his  expulsion  from  the 
capita]  on  the  20th  of  that  month.  Now,  the  recognition  of  this 
insurgent  chief  by  the  representatives  of  foreign  states  was 
made  two  days  afterwards,  and  by  the  minister  of  the  United 
St>ates  seven  days  afterwards.  At  the  time  these  diplomatic 
functionaries  were  in  possession  of  no  fact  tending  to  prove 
that  Zuloaga  possessed  the  sovereignty  of  Mexico,  except  the 
single  fact  that  he  had  seized  the  capital  by  surprise,  leaving 
all  the  rest  of  the  extensive  territory  and  large  population  of 
Mexico  subject  to  the  go^'ernmeut  of  Comonfort,  or  his  suc- 
cessor under  the  constitution  of  1857.  Can  I  be  expected  to 
attach  any  weight  to  such  a  recognition  as  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  supreme  power  m  the  hands  of  Zuloaga!  ♦  ♦  * 

"Certainly  I  do  not  consider  that  the  recognition  of  Zuloaga 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  (conceding  this  to  the 
fullest  extent  claimed)  settles  the  question  for  Mexico  or  this 
commission;  but  it  is  argued  by  counsel  that  the  act  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  recognizing  Zuloaga  is  conclusive 
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upon  Mr.  Coinmissiouer  Wadsworth,  because  he  is  tbe  *judi- 
eial  representative  of  the  United  States  in  this  commission,' 
and  th^t  for  this  reason  he  is  precluded  from  even  inquiring 
into  the  propriety  of  the  recognition  by  the  United  States  of 
the  government  of  Zuloaga.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 
that  this  view  is  founded  upon  a  total  misconception  of  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  the  office  of  a  commissioner  under  the 
convention  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Mr.  Com- 
missioner Wadsworth  is  not  a  'judicial  representative  of  the 
United  States  in  this  commission,'  nor '  a  judicial  officer '  of  that 
government.  The  authority  which  he  possesses  he  derives 
from  both  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  is  obliged  to  exer- 
cise it  impartially  for  the  benefit  of  both.  He  would  possess 
neither  office  nor  authority  without  the  consent  and  concurrence 
of  both  nations,  and  is  no  more  bound  by  the  official  acts  or 
municipal  regulations  of  the  United  States  than  by  those  of 
Mexico.  He  derives  his  appointment  to  a  place  on  the  board — 
a  place  created  by  the  action  of  both  governments — from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  indeed,  but  is  no  more  bound 
by  this  appointment  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  than  those  of  Mexico,  and  no  more  bound  by  the  acts 
of  that  government  than  his  colleague  on  the  board,  or  their 
umpire.  He  is  an  impartial  arbiter  selected  by  the  United 
States,  but  deriving  all  his  powers  from  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  nor  more  the  officer  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter. 

"But  the  argument  is  fatal  to  the  party  using  it.  On  the 
20th  of  January  1859  the  United  Slates  was  in  the  attitude  of 
refusing  to  recognize  the  Zuloaga  movement.  Not  only  had 
relations  with  the  insurgents  been  broken  off  in  May  1858,  and 
never  restored,  but  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had 
sent  Mr.  Church  well,  a  special  agent,  in  December  of  the  same 
year,  to  Mexico  to  procure  information  in  relation  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  government  there  de  facto^  signifying  its  sympathy 
with  the  Liberals,  and  its  wish  to  recognize  President  Juarez  if 
it  could  pro])erly  be  done.  Mr.  Churchweirs  report  was  favor- 
able to  the  government  of  President  Juarez,  and  his  govern- 
ment, acting  on  it,  sent  out  a  minister  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  recog- 
nized as  the  (le  facto  government  that  of  the  distinguish^ 
gentleman  above  named.  Although  this  act  of  final  recognition 
occurred  in  April  1859,  it  recognized  a  fact  ascertained  by 
Churchwell  before  January  20, 1859.  Indeed,  it  can  not  be  con- 
sidered as  anything  less  than  a  withdrawal  of  the  recognition 
given  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  as  an  admission  that  the  fact  on  which 
the  recognition  was  based  did  not  exist.  For  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  power  and  authority  of  Zuloaga  (and  of  his  suc- 
cessors), which  on  the  2lind  and  27th  January  1858  were  con- 
fined to  the  capital,  ha<l  been  very  considerably  extended  over 
other  portions  of  Mexico  by  December  and  January  and  April 
1859,  and  if  Juarez  in  fact  possessed  the  sovereignty  of  Mexico 
in  December  1858  and  January  and  A])ril  1859,  much  more 
did  he  possess  it  in  January  1858,  before  the  power  of  the 
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rebels  had  been  extended  by  arms  and  the  influence  of  the 
church.  If,  therefore,  either  of  the  commissioners  on  this  board 
is  bound  by  tbe  action  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
on  the  question  of  government  defacio^  he  would  be  obliged  to 
conclude  that  Echegaray  and  Pezuela  were  not  in  possession  on 
the  20th  January  1859,  when  claimant's  intestate  suffered  the 
very  cruel  losses  now  complained  of. 

"  However,  I  leave  my  decision  where  it  was  rested  in  Ou- 
culla's  case  and  in  a  very  considerable  number  of  other  de- 
cisions upon  claims  founded  on  wrongs  committed  by  Zuloaga 
and  Miramon  authorities,  viz :  Upon  the  fact  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  Mexico  continued  to  adhere  to  and  obey 
the  government  of  President  Juarez  from  the  start,  and  con- 
tinued to  resist  the  attempt  to  set  up  another  government 
instead  thereof  under  Zuloaga  and  his  successors,  finally  sup- 
pressing all  such  attempts  and  quenching  them  at  last  in  the 
blood  of  Maximilian  and  Miramon." 

Claims  growing  out  of  acts  of  the  Zuloaga 
Aeu  of  Zuloaga  and  qj.  Miramon  government,  or  their  partisans, 
Kiramon  Govern-  j»       •        -i  -l      ^^  •      ^v 

were  dismissed  by  the  commissioners  m  the 

following  cases :  Ezekiel  B.  Steele  v.  Mexico^  No. 
189,  MS.  Op.  I.  621 ;  George  Edivard  and  Mary  Caroline  Burr 
V.  Mexico,  No.  31,  MS.  Op.  II.  533;  Christian  Herman  Schultz 
V.  Mexico,  No.  415,  MS.  Op.  I.  543;  Richard  Remain  v.  Mexico, 
No.  917,  MS.  Op.  I.  615;  George  Ganie  v.  Mexico,  No.  396,  MS. 
Op.  II.  398;  Helena  B.  Chase  v.  Mexico,  No.  408,  MS.  Op.  II. 
398;  William  Halpin  v.  Mexico,  No.  335,  MS.  Op.  III.  57  j  J.  C. 
<fc  F.  M.  Lohse  v.  Mexico,  No.  339,  MS.  Op.  III.  58;  Amilcare 
Roncari  v.  Mexico,  No.  476,  MS.  Op.  III.  58;  L.  L.  Lawrence 
V.  Mexico,  No.  485,  MS.  Op.  III.  59.  In  the  case  of  Toma^ 
Marin  v.  The  United  States,  No.  751,  the  claimant,  a  citizen  of 
Mexico,  asked  for  an  award  for  $300,000  for  his  capture,  im- 
prisonment, and  ill  treatment  by  the  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  in  1860.  In  March  of  that  year  President  Juarez,  who 
was  then  in  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  was  about  to  be  besieged  by 
General  Miramon  by  land  and  by  Admiral  Marin  (the  claim- 
ant) by  sea,  urged  Captain  Jarvis,  of  the  U.S.  S.  Savannah,  to 
capture  Marin,  who  was  daily  expected  and  who  had  by  a  de- 
cree been  declared  to  be  a  pirate.  A  few  days  later  Commo- 
dore Turner,  wich  the  aid  of  the  Indianola  and  Wave  (two 
steamboats  in  the  service  of  the  Juarez  government),  and  of  a 
number  of  high  Mexican  officers  on  board  the  steamers,  cap- 
tured Marin  and  his  two  vessels.  The  capture  of  the  expe- 
dition was  disapproved  by  the  United  States,  but  it  was  of 
5627— Vol.  3 48 
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great  service  to  Juarez.  Mr.  Wadswortli  lield  that  the  Mexi- 
can Government  was  estopped  by  its  own  act  from  presenting 
a  claim  against  the  United  States.  Claimant's  counsel  con- 
tended that  Juarez  was  not  at  the  time  the  head  of  the  Mexi- 
can Government,  bat  only  the  head  of  one  of  two  factions 
which  were  contending  for  power.  The  commissioners  both 
rejected  this  theory,  having  acted  in  all  their  deliberations  on 
a  contrary  assumx)tion.     (MS.  Op.  VI.  161.) 

The  commercial  house  of  Prats,  Pujol  &  Co., 

""*  Stoti*'***  ^^  ^®^  Orleans,  Louisiana,  of  which  Salvador 
Prats,  a  citizen  of  Mexico,  was  a  member,  in 
1862  DVLt  213  bales  of  cotton,  of  which  they  were  the  owners, 
on  board  the  British  brig  M.  A.  Stevens  at  Barataria,  there  to 
remain  till  the  blockade  of  the  port  should  be  raised  by  the 
United  States,  when  the  brig  was  to  i)roceed,  as  she  then  law- 
fully might  do,  to  Havana.  April  27, 1862,  two  days  after  the 
capture  of  New  Orleans  by  the  United  States,  and  when  the 
United  States  was  in  possession  of  Barataria,  one  Henry  Wil- 
kinson,  in  command  of  an  armed  launch,  with  twenty  armed 
men,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Confederate  States, 
boarded  the  brig  and,  declaring  that  he  had  orders  to  do  so, 
burned  both  vessel  and  cargo.  Salvador  Prats,  as  a  citizen  of 
Mexico,  brought  a  claim  against  the  United  States  for  the 
value  of  the  cotton  before  the  commission  under  the  conven- 
tion of  July  4,  18(58.  He  alleged  in  his  memorial  that  he  was 
and  always  had  been  a  citizen  of  Mexico,  and  was  and  always 
had  been  legally  domiciled  in  Campeachy,  though  he  had  a 
commercial  house  at  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Ashton,  agent  and  counsel  of  the  United  States,  having 
moved  to  dismiss  the  claim  on  the  ground  that  the  commission 
had  no  jurisdiction  of  it,  and  that,  on  the  facts  disclosed,  the 
United  States  was  not  liable  for  the  injuries  alleged,  the  case 
was  argued  on  these  points  and  submitted. 

Opinion  of  Mr.  Wad»-      Mr.    Wads  worth    delivered    the    following 
worth.  opinion : 

"  The  commercial  house  of  Prats,  Pujol  &  Co.,  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  on  the  2d  of  April  or  7th  of 
January  1862  (the  dates  are  in  conflict),  shipped  on  a  quasi 
British  brig,  the  M.  A,  Stevens,  2i;{  bales  of  cotton,  to  be  de- 
livered at  the  port  of  Havana;  the  brig  not  to  sail,  how^ever, 
until  the  port  of  New  Orleans  should  be  opened  by  the  United 
States:  so  claimant  asserts. 

"This  vessel  with  her  cargo  and  passengers  (including  a 
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member  of  said  firm)  was  lying  at  Barataria  when,  on  the 
morning  of  tbe  27th  of  April  1862,  two  days  after  the  capture 
of  New  Orleans  by  the  fleet  of  the  United  States,  commanded 
by  the  renowned  Admiral  Farragut,  a  naval  force  in  the  service 
of  tbe  so  called  Coufcderate  States  of  America,  coming  up 
from  Fort  Livingston,  under  command  of  one  Henry  Wilkin- 
son, burned  the  brig  and  cotton  to  prevent  their  capture  by  tbe 
vessels  of  the  United  States. 

^^ Claimant,  asserting  ownership  to  one-half  the  cotton,  as  a 
member  of  said  Arm  and  as  a  Mexican  citizen,  demands  an 
award  in  his  favor  for  half  the  gold  value  of  said  213  bales  of 
cotton  at  the  price  then  current  in  the  port  of  Havana. 

''  He  claims  in  his  memorial  to  be  by  birth  a  Mexican  citizen, 
always  domiciled  at  Cam  peachy.  The  only  evidence  of  domicil 
offered  by  him  is  his  own  affidavit,  in  whi(;h  he  states  that  he 
had  resided  for  many  years  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  where 
he  seems  to  have  been  residing  at  the  time  of  the  loss. 

"At  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  this  cotton  a  civil  war 
was  raging  between  the  United  States  and  a  portion  of  its 
citizens  styliug  themselves '  theConfederato  States  of  America;' 
and  this  war,  conducted  both  by  land  and  sea  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  had  then  lasted  over  a  year,  attaining  to 
large  dimensions.  Numerous  battles  between  large  armies 
had  been  fought,  and  a  blockade  of  the  entire  coast  and  all  the 
ports  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States,includingNewOrlean8, 
had  been  proclaimed  and  made  effective  by  a  competent  naval 
force  of  the  United  States.  Two  days  before  the  losses  com- 
plaineil  of  the  Confederates  held,  by  force  of  arms,  the  entire 
State  of  Louisiana,  with  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  together  with 
an  extensive  territory  reaching  from  the  confines  of  Mexico 
ahnost  to  the  capital  of  the  United  States. 

"The  subsequent  history  of  the  contest  shows  how  truly  it 
must  be  characterized  as  war  and  be  governed  by  its  laws, 
although  carried  on  within  the  State.  It  required  a  period  of 
four  years  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  bring  this  war 
to  a  successful  close;  employed  a  million  of  men  in  arms,  and 
exhausted  several  thousand  millions  of  treasure. 

"It  is  true  that,  while  other  nations  prior  to  the  event  now 
under  review  had  made  haste  to  accord  to  the  insurgents 
belligerent  rights,  Mexico,  animated  by  friendly  sentiments 
toward  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States, 
withheld  such  recognition.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains 
fixed  and  undisputed  that  on  the  27th  of  April  1862  civil  war 
existed,  and  of  the  magnitude  we  have  indicated. 

"The  question,  then,  most  prominently  presented  by  this 
claim  of  Salvador  Prats  for  our  decision  is  that  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  government  for  injuries  committed  by  its  rebel 
enemies  against  aliens  in  time  of  civil  war. 

"it  is  attempted  in  the  argument  for  claimant,  however,  to 
vary  this  question  on  two  grounds,  viz : 

"1st.  That  since,  by  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
1831  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  each  government 
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engages  to  give  its  'special  protection '  to  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  citizens  of  the  other,  transient  or  dwelling  in 
its  territory,  etc.,  each  government  has  thereby  contracted  to 
guarantee  the  safety  of  such  persons  and  property. 

**2d.  That,  as  neither  the  United  States  nor  Mexico  ever 
recognized  the  so-called  Confederate  States  as  a  belligerent, 
the  former  government  is  not  at  liberty  to  rely  upon  t£e  fact 
of  belligerency  to  exonerate  itself  from  responsibility  for  inju- 
ries committed  by  the  insurgents  to  citizens  of  the  latter, 
however  the  question  may  be  changed  as  to  the  subjects  of 
those  powers  who  recognized  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  Con- 
federates. 

<<  The  argument  for  claimant  treats  this  stipulation  for  spe<'ial 
protection  as  a  guaranty  of  security  under  all  circumstances; 
bat  we  do  not  take  that  view  of  it.  The  most  literal  interpre- 
tation  of  special  protection  can  not  make  an  insurance. 

"The  whole  article  defines  tLe  character  of  this  protection 
and  shows  that  the  government  merely  designed  to  place 
aliens,  transient  or  dwelling  within  their  territory,  on  an 
equality  with  citizens  in  this  respect.  Herein  consists  this 
special  protection.  Indeed,  it  stipulates  no  more  than  every 
just  government  must  undertake  in  behalf  of  its  own  citizens 
within  its  own  jurisdiction.  We  do  not  think  by  this  article 
either  of  the  governments  has  agreed  to  afford  any  more  or 
further  protection  to  strangers  within  its  borders  than  is  justly 
due  to  its  own  citizens,  or  meant  to  establish  any  inequality 
between  subjects  and  strangers  either  in  the  matter  of  protec- 
tion or  in  the  mode  or  measure  of  redress  for  injuries  to  persons 
or  property.  Each  government  has  given  special  protection 
to  all  having  a  right  to  invoke  it  whenever  it  does  all  in  its 
]>ower  to  enfor(!e  its  laws,  repress  and  punish  violence,  and 
put  down  by  force  of  arms  armed  revolt. 

''  In  these  particulars,  for  aught  that  here  appears,  the  United 
States  is  blameless  so  far  as  claimant  is  concerned.  He  makes 
no  charge  against  the  United  States  for  failure  to  enforce  her 
laws  before  they  were  overthrown  at  New  Orleans  by  war; 
and  after  the  war  broke  out  it  will  be  difficult  to  deny  the 
magnitude  of  the  sustained  exertions  of  the  United  States  or 
the  sacrifi(*es  incurred  by  that  government  to  suppress  and 
put  down  the  violence  of  the  insurgents. 

"  So,  also,  we  dissent  from  the  view  taken  of  the  consequences 
of  the  refusal  by  Mexico  to  recognize  the  rebel  enemies  of  the 
United  States  as  a  belligerent  power,  and  placing  it  thereby  on 
an  equality  of  belligerent  rights  with  the  parent  government  in- 
side the  jurisdiction  of  Mexico.  Such  refusal  did  not  deprive 
the  United  States  of  the  exercise  of  any  right  of  war  or  any 
immunity  resulting  from  a  state  of  war;-  but  merely  refused,  in 
a  spirit  friendly  to  the  United  States,  to  extend  those  rights  to 
the  insurgents. 

**  Nonresponsibility  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for 
injuries  by  the  Confederate  enemy  within  the  territories  of  that 
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government  to  aliens  did  not  result  from  the  recognition  of  the 
belligerency  of  the  rebel  enemy  by  the  strangers'  sovereign.  It 
resulted  from  the  fact  of  belligerency  itself,  and  whether  rec- 
ognized or  not  by  other  governments.  But  the  proclaimed 
recognition  of  the  fact  by  a  government  is  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  fact,  and,  so  to  speak,  an  estoppel  as  to  that  government. 
This,  probably,  is  all  Mr.  Adams  meant  in  his  dispatch  to  Mr. 
Seward  (quoted  in  an  argument,  June  11,  1861,  Diplomatic 
Correspondence,  105.)  If  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  in  the  absence  of  such  recognition  is  intimated, 
we  do  not  concur  with  that  distingaished  minister,  for  had 
Great  Britain  never  recognized  the  Confederates  as  belligerents 
at  all,  the  consequences  of  the  state  of  war  as  a  fact  to  Oreat 
Britain,  as  to  all  other  neutral  powers,  would  have  been  the 
same:  such  as  the  liability  of  their  vessels  on  the  high  seas  to 
search  and  seizure  as  prize  by  the  armed  cruisers  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  capture  for  attempts  to  violate  the  blockade. 
These  rights  the  United  States  exercised  against  Mexico 
and  all  other  nations,  and  did  it  in  virtue  of  the  fact  of  war, 
and  not  because  of  the  recognition  of  the  belligerency  of  the 
insurgents  by  those  powers  or  any  of  them.  Mexico  conceded 
to  the  United  States  the  exercise  of  these  rights  of  war  against 
her,  and  is  equally  estopped  nowwithother  nations  to  deny  the 
fact  or  to  ignore  the  changes  which  the  war  introduced  into 
the  relations  between  the  two  governments. 

"The  existence  of  a  civil  war  the  United  States  could  not 
and  did  not  deny.  The  whole  of  it  is,  that  government  denied 
the  necessity  or  propriety  of  the  recognition  of  its  rebel  citizens 
as  a  belligerent  power,  when  first  accorded,  at  that  time  and 
under  the  circumstances.  While  such  a  recognition  did  not 
create  or  change  the  fact  of  war,  it  increased  the  opportunities 
of  the  rebel  enemy  without  increasing  or  diminishing  the  rights 
of  the  United  States  growing  out  of  the  existence  of  war. 

"  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  responsibility  of  the  United  States 
to  Mexico  in  this  case  is  concerned,  it  is  in  nowise  increased  or 
diminished  by  the  failure  of  the  latter  to  accord  belligerent 
rights  to  the  Confederates. 

"The  naked  question  therefore  remains :  Is  the  United  States 
responsible  for  injuries  committed  during  the  late  civil  war 
within  the  arena  of  the  struggle  by  the  armed  forces  of  the 
so-called  Confederate  States  to  the  i)roperty  of  aliens,  '  tran- 
sient or  dwelling!' 

"We  have  no  difficulty  in  answering  that  question  in  the 
negative. 

"  The  Confederate  armed  forces  were  in  no  sense  ^  authorities 
of  the  United  States'  within  the  meaning  of  tlie  convention 
under  which  we  are  assembled. 

"  If  we  admit  for  the  moment  that,  under  the  convention,  the 
United  States  is  liable  for  neglect  of  a  duty  stipulated  by 
treaty  or  imposed  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  if  such  a  duty  in 
the  present  instance  be  postulated  it  would  be  difficult  to  show 
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such  neglect,  in  view  of  the  history  of  the  late  civil  war,  and 
particularly  of  the  capture  of  New  Orleans.  But  no  such  duty, 
in  fact,  rested  on  the  United  States  after  the  commencement 
of  the  war.  That  government  was  under  no  obligation,  by 
treaty  or  the  law  of  nations,  to  protect  the  property  of  aliens 
situate  inside  the  enemy  country  against  the  enemy.  The 
international  duty  of  the  United  States  or  its  engagements 
by  treaty  to  extend  protection  to  aliens,  transient  or  dwelling, 
in  its  territories,  ceased  inside  the  territory  held  by  the  insur- 
gents from  the  time  such  territory  was  withdrawn  by  war  from 
the  control  of  that  government,  and  until  her  authority  and 
jurisdiction  were  again  established  over  it. 

"  The  principle  of  non-responsibility  for  acts  of  rebel  enemies 
in  time  of  civil  war  rests  upon  the  ground  that  the  latter  have 
withdrawn  themselves  by  force  of  arms  from  the  control  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign,  putting  it  out  of  his  power,  so 
long  as  they  make  their  resistance  etfectual,  to  extend  his  pro- 
tection within  the  hostile  territory  to  either  strangers  or  his 
own  subjects,  between  whom,  in  this  respect,  no  inequality  of 
rights  can  justly  be  asserted. 

<^  Buther forth  has  placed  it  upon  this  ground  in  his  valuable 
work.  Speaking  of  the  duty  of  a  nation  to  prevent  its  citizens 
from  offending  against  the  subjects  of  other  states,  and  the 
consequences  of  neglect  in  this  particular,  he  says:  *  But  such 
neglect  does  not  make  a  nation  accessory  to  the  acts  of  subjects 
that  are  in  a  state  of  rebellion  and  have  renounced  their  alle- 
giance, or  that  are  not  within  its  territories,  for  in  these  circum- 
stances the  subjects,  whatever  they  may  be  of  right,  are  not 
under  its  jurisdiction  in  fact.  (Institutes,  p.  509,  Second  Ameri- 
can Edition.) 

"  Aliens  residing  and  trading  inside  the  rebel  territory  acted 
at  their  peril.  Indeed,  the  fact  of  residence  and  trade  consti- 
tuted them  enemies  of  the  United  States  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  whose  '  spirit  and  industry^  contributed 
to  the  resources  of  the  enemy.  The  house  of  Prats,  Pujol  &  Co., 
conducting  business  in  New  Orleans  in  1862,  was  engaged  in 
commerce  injurious  to  the  United  States.  Shipping  cotton  by 
that  house  to  Havana  from  New  Orleans,  while  the  latter  port 
was  held  by  the  enemy,  whether  blockaded  or  not,  subjected 
the  property  to  capture  on  the  high  seas  as  prize  of  war.  The 
fact  that  one  of  the  house  was  an  alien,  even  if  domiciled  in 
Campeachy,  would  not  exeihpt  his  share. 

*'  We  are  at  a  loss,  therefore,  to  perceive  on  what  ground 
aliens  resident  in  the  hostile  territory  could  claim  the  protection 
of  a  power  lawfully  exercising  the  rights  of  war  against  that 
territory  and  all  its  inhabitants. 

"It  is  certain,  if  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
course  of  their  operations  to  reduce  the  forts  of  the  enemy 
below  New  Orleans  and  to  capture  the  city,  had  destroyed  the 
vessel  and  cotton,  that  government  would  not  thereby  have 
incurred  any  responsibility  to  claimant\s  government. 
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"This  doctrine  was  aflBrmed  in  the  strongest  terms  by  Mr. 
Marcy  in  answer  to  M.  De  Sartiges,  claiming  indemiiity  for 
losses  suffered  by  French  merchants  daring  the  bombardment 
of  Greytown.    (55.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  9,  pp.  4-7, 35  Ooug.  1  sess.) 

"The  American  Secretary  asserts,  as  a  principle  never 
doubted,  that  'foreigners  domiciled  in  a  belligerent  country 
must  share  with  the  citizens  of  that  country  in  the  fortunes  of 
their  wars.'  In  the  debate  on  this  subject  in  the  British  Par- 
liament Mr.  Marcy's  position  was  justified.  Lord  Palmerston 
said:  'Those  who  go  and  settle  in  a  foreign  country  must 
abide  the  chances  which  befall  that  country.'  The  Attorney- 
General,  speaking  for  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  said:  'The 
principle  which  governed  such  cases  was,  that  citizens  of  for- 
eign states  who  resided  within  the  arena  of  war  had  no  right  to 
demand  compensation  from  either  of  the  belligerents  for  losses 
or  injuries  sustained.'  (Hansard,  Pari.  Deb.  3d  Series,  Vol. 
146,  pp.  37-49.) 

"  The  French  and  English  claims  in  this  case  were  abandoned, 
and  no  compensation  was  ever  made  to  American  merchants. 

"If,  therefore,  persons  residing  within  the  arena  of  the 
struggle  have  no  right  to  demand  compensation  from  either  of 
the  belligerents,  much  less  can  such  persons  rightly  demand 
indemnity  from  one  belligerent  for  losses  inflicted  by  the 
other. 

"This  question  arose  out  of  the  trouble  in  Italy  in  1849,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  demand  of  the  English  Government  for 
injuries  suffered  by  her  subjects  from  acts  of  war  at  Florence 
and  Kaples,  in  which  Austria  was  also  implicated.  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  distinctly  repell^l  the  claim  for  the  Austrian 
cabinet,  that  of  Florence  being  willing  to  refer  the  question  to 
the  Government  of  Kussia.  The  latter  country  declined  the 
umpirage  on  the  ground  that  the  acceptance  of  such  an  office 
would  jwimit  that  the  question  was  involved  in  doubt,  or  rested 
on  some  foundation,  and,  under  the  advice  of  Count  Nessel- 
rode.  Her  Majesty's  government  desisted  from  its  pretensions. 

"We  are  not  aware  of  an  instance  where  such  claims  have 
ever  been  conceded  by  any  nation  able  to  protect  itself,  or  at 
liberty  to  refuse  such  unjust  demands. 

"The  nonresponsibility  of  the  United  States  for  the  acts  of 
its  late  rebel  enemies,  while  forcibly  withdrawn  from  the  juris- 
diction of  that  government,  must  have  been  generally  conceded 
by  other  nations;  for,  although  many  citizens  of  American  and 
European  states  were  resident  in  the  hostile  territory  during 
the  struggle,  and  suffered  losses  common  to  all  inhabitants 
of  the  arena  of  war,  no  nation  has  made  a  demand  upon  the 
United  States  for  indemnity  (unless  the  present  case  forms 
the  exception),  while  it  is  certain  that  that  government  would 
promptly  repel  all  such  demands. 

"To  admit  the  principle  would  place  just  governments, 
driven  to  the  employment  of  arms  for  the  suppression  of 
wicked  attempts  at  their  overthrow,  under  serious  disadvan- 
tages, and  very  much  strengthon  and  embolden  the  cause  of 
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insurrection.    It  is  not  likely,  therefore,  soon  to  find  a  place  in  . 
the  code  of  nations. 

"The  claimant's  case  is  not  free  from  grave  suspicions,  and  ; 
might  be  rejected  on  other  grounds ;  but  we  finally  disallow  and 
reject  his  claim  on  the  ground  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  not  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  his  cotton  by  the 
naval  forces  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States  of  America 
during  the  late  civil  war. 

^'  The  motion  to  dismiss  and  disallow  the  claim  is  granted." 

Opioian  of  Mr.  Pa-     Mr.  Palacio,  concurring,  delivered  the  fol- 
lado.  lowing  opinion : 

"This  is  a  claim  for  the  value  of  a  number  of  cotton  bales 
destroyed  by  an  officer  and  twenty  men  of  the  navy  of  the  so- 
called  Confederate  States  during  the  war  of  the  secession. 

"  Before  determining  whether  the  United  States  are  or  not 
bound,  in  consequence  of  this  fact,  to  indemnify  the  claimant, 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  whether  the  same  fact  can  be  duly 
considered  as  an  injury  made  by  the  authorities  of  said  /States. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  these  injuries  arise  either  from  an 
act  of  i)Ositive  and  direct  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  injured, 
or  from  the  condemnable  neglect  of  extending  the  necessary 
protection  to  said  rights. 

"It  is,  in  my  opinion,  self-evident  that,  in  the  present  case, 
there  was  not  any  aggressive  and  direct  action  on  the  part  of 
authorities  of  the  United  States;  because  the  authors  of  the 
fact,  which  has  given  origin  to  the  claim,  are  neither  de  facto 
nor  dejure  authorities  of  the  United  States,  nor  of  any  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.  It  is  sHiflicient  to  prove  it— the  consid- 
eration that  those  who  acted  as  the  authorities  of  these  called 
confe<leration  had  been  declared  rebels  and  traitors  by  the 
supreme  federal  authorities;  and  that  whatever  question  may 
arise  within  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  propriety  or 
legitimacy  of  that  declaration,  the  foreign  nations  can  not  but 
accept  it  and  acknowledge  the  i)ower  of  pronouncing  it,  which 
the  Constitution  has  vested  in  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  the  supreme  rulers  of  the  nation.  So 
the  denomination  of  rebels  inflicted  on  the  Confederates  by  the 
explicit  declaration  of  those  powers,  against  whom  they  were 
in  arms,  ought  to  be  considered  out  of  question  by  the  foreign 
governments.  It  was  not  the  province  of  said  governments 
to  investigate  whether  the  political  movements  of  the  so-called 
Confederate  States  were  or  not  legitimate  and  in  accordance 
with  their  local  legislations.  They  are  bound,  on  the  contrary, 
to  respect  the  action  of  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  who  deprived  those  States  of  their  participa* 
tion  in  the  ^National  (xovernment  and  declared  them  eneniies 
of  the  nation  until,  by  their  submission,  they  might  lose  such 
a  character  and  be  restored  into  the  Union.  In  the  mean  time, 
those  States  could  not  enjoy  the  i)olitica1  status  to  which,  in 
another  case,  the  Constitution  framed  would  have  entitled 
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them;  nor  coustitute  an  independent  nationality,  whose  acts 
and  resolutions  were  to  be  considered  by  the  international  law 
as  i>erfectly  valid,  and  emanated  from  a  legal  source  entirely 
distinct  from  the  Federal  Government.  In  consequence  of  this 
the  authorities  appointed  or  elected  by  said  States  can  not  be 
considered  as  legitimate,  nor  their  official  capacity  as  such 
authorities  recognized  as  far  as  the  relations  with  the  foreign 
governments  are  concerned. 

^^As  for  the  responsibility  arising  from  the  neglect  of  due  and 
efficient  protection,  the  following  is  to  be  considered : 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  the  governments  to  protect  in  an  efficient 
manner,  against  all  kinds  of  unjust  aggression,  all  persons 
residing  within  their  jurisdiction  and  under  the  shelter  of  their 
laws.  To  this  protection  the  alien  residents  are  no  less  enti- 
tled than  the  citizens,  but  it  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  pre- 
tend a  better  right  to  it  in* the  former  case  than  in  the  latter; 
and  the  reason  is  very  clear,  because  the  supposition  that  a 
government  is  obliged  to  protect  in  a  more  efficient  manner  the 
foreign  residents  than  the  natives  would  be  equivalent  to  admit 
that  the  duty  of  said  government  is  not  to  secure  in  the  high- 
est degree,  and  in  the  most  practicable  manner  permitted  by 
law,  the  same  protection  to  the  persons  and  property  of  its 
own  citizens.  And,  in  fact,  if  anything  would  be  done  in  favor 
of  the  aliens  which  would  have  been  omitted  in  favor  of  the 
citizens,  these  would  undoubtedly  be  entitled  to  claim  against 
the  government  that  failed  to  employ  for  their  protection  the 
efficient  means  it  had  in  its  power.  The  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment is  not  to  omit  any  practicable  measure  tending  to  that 
purpose ;  and  hence  we  are  forced  to  conclude,  either  that  some- 
thing impracticable  is  pretended  in  favor  of  the  aliens,  or  that 
something  practicable  and  efficient  has  been  omitted  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  citizens.  These  are  entitled  to  all  that  is  possi- 
ble in  the  matter,  and  consequently  there  remains  nothing  to 
add  in  regard  to  the  aliens. 

"It  is,  therefore,  a  wrong  construction  of  the  word  especial^ 
used  by  the  coti  vention  to  qualify  the  protection  due  to  foreign 
residents,  to  suppose  that  it  means  something  more  accurate 
and  scrupulous  than  what  is  due  to  the  native.  It  is  simply  a 
great  mistake,  because  such  a  construction  would  involve  a 
legal  impossibility  and  an  absurdity.  That  word  especial  can 
only  be  construed  as  a  superlative,  tending  to  ascertain  so  per- 
fect a  protection  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  have  it  better. 
It  can  never  be  understood  as  a  comparative,  tending  to  estab- 
lish a  distinction  between  the  foreign  and  the  native  residents, 
favorable  to  the  former  and  unfavorable  to  the  latter. 

"It  being  thus  ascertained  that  tlie  duty  of  protection  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  either  by  the  general  principles 
of  international  law  or  by  the  especial  agreements  of  the 
treaties,  only  goes  as  far  as  permitted  by  possibility,  the  fol- 
lowing question  arises:  What  Is  the  degree  of  ddigence  re- 
quired for  the  due  performance  of  this  duty  f  And  the  answer 
will  be  very  obvious — that  diligence  must  be  such  as  to  render 
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impossible  any  other,  better  or  more  careful  and  attentive,  so 
as  not  to  omit  anything,  practical  or  possible,  which  ought  to 
have  been  done  in  the  case.  Possibility  is,  iudeed,  the  last 
limit  of  all  the  human  obligations:  the  most  stringent  and 
inviolable  ones  can  not  be  extended  to  more.  The  purpose  of 
trespassing  this  limit  should  be  equivalent  to  pretend  an  im- 
possibility; and  so  the  jurists  and  law  writers,  in  establishing 
the  maxim  ad  impossibile  nemo  tenetur^  have  merely  been  the 
interpreters  of  common  sense. 

^^  The  same  truth  will  be  expressed  in  a  more  practical  lan- 
guage by  saying  that  the  extent  of  the  duties  is  to  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  extent  of  the  means  for  performing  the 
same,  and  that  he  who  has  employed  all  the  means  within  his 
reach  has  perfectly  fulfilled  his  duty,  irrespective  of  the  mate- 
rial result  of  his  efforts.  To  ask  of  him  some  other  thing, 
would  be  the  same  as  to  pretend  an  action  ultra  possCj  which 
is  positively  an  absurdity. 

"  Let  us  see,  now,  what  are  the  means  that  a  government 
can  employ  for  the  protection  of  foreign  and  native  residents 
against  all  kinds  of  injuries  to  their  persons  and  property. 

"In  the  regular  course  of  social  events  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  state,  either  citizens  or  aliens, 
is  commended  to  the  courts  of  justice,  which  are  vested  with 
sufficient  authority  to  redress  the  grievances  and  to  punish  the 
criminals.  And  the  government  that  has  done  its  best  for  the 
capture  of  a  wrongdoer,  and  brings  him  to  trial  before  a  court 
of  justice,  has  perfectly  fulfilled  its  duty,  either  in  case  the 
injured  resident  is  a  foreigner,  or  when  he  is  a  native  citizen. 
As  for  the  courts,  they  will  have  also  fulfilled  their  duty  by 
fairly  applying  and  enforcing  the  laws,  whatever  they  may  be 
in  relation  to  the  case. 

"  Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  wrongdoers  resist  the 
legitimate  authorities  and  oppose  against  them  military  forces 
enough  to  check  their  efforts  and  make  impossible  the  capture 
and  punishment  they  attempted.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
ordinary  agents  of  the  authority  to  which  the  capture  of  the 
offenders  has  been  committed  find  them  in  arms  and  protected 
by  numerous  bodies  of  men;  that  they  are  able  to  oppose  a 
battalion  to  a  comi)any,  a  division  to  a  brigade,  or  a  strong 
corps  (Tarmee  to  a  division,  sent  against  them  to  enforce  the 
laws.  What  else  can  be  done  by  the  authorities  for  the  per- 
fect fulfillment  of  their  duties?  It  is  clear  that  the  only  means 
the  legitimate  authorities  i>osse8S  to  preserve  order  and  main- 
tain the  empire  of  law  consist  in  raising  the  military  forces 
required  to  subdue  the  rebels,  in  obtaining  from  the  national 
representative  the  ])ecuniary  resources  necessary  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  in  calling  around  them  all  the  good  citi- 
zens and  leading  them  to  fight  against  the  disobedient;  in 
declaring,  in  fine,  that  these  are  rebels  and  enemies  of  the 
nation  whose  legal  and  moral  existence  they  have  attacked 
by  their  resistance.    There  is  no  doubt  that  ail  these  measures 
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liave  created  a  new  sitaation  and  changed  the  lega]  ntatug  of 
some  i>ei*8ous,  as  well  as  tbe  cbaracter  of  public  affairs.  If 
we  are  willing  to  call  everything  by  its  own  name  we  shall  be 
bound  to  admit  that  the  state  of  peace  in  which  every  law  is 
enforced  and  obeyed  without  resistance  and  the  duties  of  pub- 
lic oflicers  periormed  without  obstacle  has  been  replaced  by  a 
Htate  of  tear  J  in  which  the  nation  can  not  make  justice  for  her- 
self but  by  means  of  arms.  We  shall  also  be  bound  to  admit 
that  those  who  commenced  by  merely  being  offenders,  who 
were  to  be  submitted  to  the  aittion  of  the  judicial  authorities, 
have  become  rebels,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  the  enemies  of 
the  nation.  A  state  of  war  being  thus  defa^to  and  undeniably 
existent,  the  duty  of  the  government  must  be  measured  in  ac- 
cordance with  it,  and  its  res]>on8ibility  must  be  determined 
without  losing  sight  of  that  important  fact.  The  state  of  war 
exists  irrespective  of  the  recognition  of  other  nations.  No  writ- 
ten declaration,  no  legal  fiction,  can  be  sufficient  to  destroy  this 
fact,  as  palpable  as  positive,  'that  the  nation  pursues  the 
rebels  by  means  of  the  armies  because  she  is  unable  to  bring 
them  before  the  courts.' 

"  Under  such  a  state  of  things  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
nation  to  prevent  or  to  avoid  the  injuries  caused  or  intended 
to  be  caused  by  the  rebels,  either  to  the  foreign  residents  or  to 
the  native  citizens  of  the  country;  and  as  nobody  can  be  bound 
to  do  the  impossible,  from  that  very  moment  the  responsibility 
ceases  to  exist.  There  is  no  responsibility  withont  fault  (ciilpa)^ 
and  it  is  too  well  known  that  there  is  no  fault  (eulpa)  in  having 
failed  to  do  what  was  impossible.  The  fault  is  essentially  de- 
pendent upon  the  will,  but  as  the  will  completely  disappears 
before  the  force,  whose  action  can  not  be  resisted,  it  is  a  self- 
evident  result  that  all  the  acts  done  by  such  force,  without  the 
])08sibility  of  being  resisted  by  another  equal  or  more  powerful 
force,  can  neither  involve  a  fault  nor  an  injury  nor  a  responsi- 
bility. 

''  It  must  not  appear  strange  to  speak  of  violence  (vis  major) 
when  the  question  is  of  nations,  and  even  of  very  powerful 
ones.  It  is  not  impossible  that  said  nations,  although  perfectly 
aMe  to  obtain  at  last  an  easy  and  final  victory  over  their 
enemies,  on  account  of  their  overwhelming  superiority,  should 
not  display  the  same  resources  in  all  the  acts  of  the  war,  and 
always  and  everywhere  provide,  at  the  opportune  moment, 
what  was  required  to  prevent  the  injury. 

"  Nobody  has  thus  far  believed  that  the  duty  of  governments 
was  to  indemnify  their  citizens  for  the  losses  and  injuries  sus- 
tained by  cause  of  war;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  the 
reason  why  an  alien  might  be  entitled  to  claim  what  is  refused 
to  the  citizen.  Nations  can  and  must  afford  protection,  and 
prevent  and  punish  the  offenses,  by  all  the  means  they  have 
within  their  reach;  but  none  has  had  the  temerity  to  maintain 
as  a  principle  of  public  law  the  duty  of  indemnifying  for  losses 
and  injuries  caused  by  the  enemy. 
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"Tbe  propriety  with  which  we  employ  this  word  when  we 
speak  of  civil  wars  can  be  easily  perceived.  Enemies  are  all 
those  against  whom  the  nation  has  been  compelled  to  employ 
the  public  force  and  to  pat  itself,  for  its  own  conservation,  on 
a  footing  of  war.  It  matters  little  that  the  other  nations  may 
or  may  not  recognize  the  position  of  the  rebels  as  belligerents. 
Such  a  recognition  can  entail  certain  liabilities  and  duties  to 
the  government  that  deems  proper  to  make  it;  but  neither  a 
new  obligation  c<in  be  imposed  on  account  of  it  upon  the  con- 
tending parties,  nor  much  less  any  alteration  introduced  in  the 
diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  foreign  powers  who  have  not 
made  the  recognition. 

"For  this  reason  it  is  very  easy  to  disclose  the  fallacy  of  the 
argument  presented  in  favor  of  the  claimant,  and  based  on  the 
ground  that  the  American  Government  refused  to  England 
the  right  of  (tlaiming,  as  the  logical  consequence  of  her  recog- 
nition of  belligerency  of  the  Southern  States.  It  is  said  that 
England  has  no  right  because  she  recognized  the  rebels  as 
belligerents;  and  hence  it  is  concluded  that  Mexico,  who  did 
not  make  that  recognition,  is  perfectly  entitled  to  claim  and 
obtain  remuneration.  This  argument,  a  contrario  sensu,  as  the 
scholars  used  to  say,  fails  in  the  present  case  by  want  of  an 
essential  requisite.  The  reason  assigned  in  the  first  part  of  the 
argument  is  not  the  only  one  to  be  considered,  and  conse- 
quently the  conclusion  is  not  right.  If  the  refusal  made  to 
Great  Britain  of  any  right  to  claim  against  the  acts  of  the  Con- 
federates should  be  based  exclusively  on  the  ground  of  their 
recognition  as  belligerents,  perhaps  it  would  be  proper  to  con- 
clu<le  that  the  other  nations,  who  never  recognized  the  rebels 
as  belligerents,  are  fully  entitled  to  claim.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  Mr.  Adams  did  not  say  to  Lord  John  liussell  that 
England  had  no  right  only  on  account  of  said  recognition. 
This  reason  was  one  among  many  others,  and  perhaps  it  was 
employed  only  on  account  of  its  conclusive  character  when 
applied  to  England.  Arguments  ad  homifiem  of  this  kind  are 
much  in  favor  among  diplomatists. 

"It  is  certain  that  such  an  argument  can  not  be  used  against 
Mexico.  The  government  of  this  republic,  as  a  good  friend  of 
the  United  States,  always  refused  to  recognize  the  rebels  as 
belligerents.  But  this  recognition  is  not  the  only  reason  exist- 
ing to  reject  the  claim.  We  can  not  conclude  from  the  fact 
that  Mexico  did  notrecognize  the  belligerency  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  that  the  United  States  have  contracted  a  respon- 
sibility  which  is  in  fact  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  things 
above  described. 

"It  is  natural  and  proper  that  a  nation  carrying  on  a  war, 
whether  foreign  or  civil,  should  endeavor,  for  the  sake  of  duty 
and  convenience,  to  prevent  her  enemies  from  causing  the 
mischiefs  which  they  might  attempt  to  commit.  If,  in  this 
resi>ect,  she  <loes  all  in  her  power,  and  all  that  can  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  her  resources,  it  can  be  said  that  she 
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falfills  the  whole  of  her  duties,  both  toward  her  own  citizens 
and  tlie  citizens  of  foreign  countries.  The  evils  which  it  was 
not  possible  to  avoid  constitute  a  calamity  for  which  she  can 
not  be  responsible;  and  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  in  pre- 
tending that  either  a  nation  or  an  individual  should  be  bound 
to  do  in  behalf  of  others  more  than  he  has  done  in  his  own 
defense,  if  the  nation  herself  could  not  avoid  suffering  incal- 
culable losses,  it  is  clear  that  she  could  not  possibly  avoid 
those  sustained  by  others.  Her  only  duty  was  to  cause  the 
war  to  be  as  short  and  exempt  from  disasters  as  possible;  and 
if  she  endeavored  to  do  this  and  employed  all  the  means  within 
her  reach,  she  can  not  be  blamed  for  omission  or  neglect  of 
duty,  and  consequently  can  not  have  any  responsibility.  The 
United  States  fulfilled  that  duty  nobly  and  worthily,  and  the 
immense  magnitude  of  its  eflbrts,  which  everybody  knows, 
shows  that  the  sufferings  occasioned  by  the  gigantic  struggle 
could  not  be  possibly  avoided. 

"The  claimant  argues  that  the  act  of  which  he  complains 
was  not  an  act  of  war,  perpetrated  by  the  enemies  of  the 
iTnited  States,  but  rather  a  crime  committed  by  its  subjects 
within  its  jurisdiction.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  aspect 
of  the  case  should-  be  that  the  complainant  ought  to  have 
applied  to  the  courts  and  prosecuted  before  them  all  his  legal 
resources  until  exhausting  them.  Should  the  compliance  with 
his  just  pretensions  have  been  refused,  then  he  would  have 
been  able  to  exact  the  responsibility  of  the  country  which 
had  not  done  him  justice.  If  in  response  to  this  it  is  said  that 
there  were  no  tribunals  to  which  one  might  have  applied,  or 
that  their  action  had  no  sufQcient  efficacy  against  the  authors 
of  the  crime,  this  would  only  prove  the  fact  that  the  country 
was  in  a  state  of  war;  that  its  authorities  were  not  recognized 
or  obeyed  by  the  rebels;  that  the  government  was  almost- 
unable  to  try  and  punish  them ;  and  that,  it  being  engaged  in 
the  important  task  of  defending  its  existence  and  its  preroga- 
tives with  arms,  it  had  to  try  the  transgressors  of  the  laws,  not 
as  authors  of  private  wrongs,  but  considering  them  as  public 
enemies.  The  alternatives  of  the  following  dilemma  are  both 
equally  conclusive.  There  were  tribunals  with  sufficient  power 
to  punish  the  delinquents,  or  there  were  not.  If  there  were 
any,  then  the  claimant  ought  to  have  applied  to  them,  that  the 
Amerit^an  nation  might  have  fulfilled  the  duty  of  doing  him 
justice.  If  there  were  not,  the  existence  of  delinquents  in  a 
country  against  whom  the  ordinary  tribunals  and  authorities 
are  impotent,  and  against  whom  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
force,  is  a  conclusive  proof,  both  of  the  state  of  war  and  of  the 
character  of  enemies  of  those  who  committed  the  offense.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  possible  that  the  regular  action  of  the  courts 
should  fail  at  times  to  be  as  effective  and  efficacious  as  usual, 
and  that  a  crime  should  remain  unpunished ;  but  the  national 
responsibility  can  not  exist,  nor  can  the  government  of  the 
complainant  prefer  any  claim  unless  he  should  prove  that  he 
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diligently  exercised  all  his  legal  resources,  and  the  rendering 
of  justice  to  him  was  deliberately  refused. 

"  The  argument  offered  by  tlie  claimant,  founde<l  on  a  doc- 
trine of  Chitty,  is  likewise  destitute  of  importance  in  this  case. 
However  worthy  of  respect  that  doctrine  may  be,  it  can  not 
have  application  in  the  present  question.  Said  doctrine  refers 
to  the  obligation  of  indemnifying  those  who  have  to  perform 
some  act  in  favor  of  others,  when  they  have  failed  to  do  it, 
even  in  fortuitous  cases,  or  in  cases  of  force. 

''If  we  were  to  make  a  full  exposition  of  that  doctrine  we 
should  iiud  its  ongin  in  tlie  Roman  law  with  reference  to  the 
contracts  stricti  jurh^  the  extension  given  by  the  pretor  to 
those  denominated  bona  fide  and  preacriptis  verbis^  its  introduc- 
tion into  the  common  law  first,  and  then  into  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  courts  of  equity;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into 
such  an  exposition  to  be  able  to  perceive  that  said  doctrine  of 
indemnification  only  refers  to  the  case  of  the  nonfulfillment  of 
a  specified  obligation  relative  to  a  concrete  fact  nominally 
promised.  It  will  be  very  easy  for  anyone  versed  in  the  science 
of  law  to  perceive  the  difference  existing  between  that  kind  of 
obligations  and  those  which  arise  from  a  mere  principle  of 
justice,  indeterminate  in  its  extension,  susceptible  of  infinite 
variety  in  the  cases  of  its  application,  of  an  immense  latitude 
in  its  construction,  and  of  a  very  ample  discretion  in  the  selec- 
of  the  proper  and  adequate  means  of  making  it  effective;  but 
to  perfectly  understand  the  point  in  question  it  is  sufficient 
for  us  to  direct  our  attention  toward  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  said  doctrine  rests.  If  it  establishes  the  ^espon^i- 
bility  of  the  i)romiser,  even  in  fortuitous  cases,  it  is  in  consid- 
eration of  the  omission  of  him  who  bound  himself  without 
limitation  and  without  making  an  exception  of  such  cases. 
Such  omission  can  only  exist  in  those  cases  in  which  an  express 
contract  or  stipulation  has  been  made,  and  in  which  the  object 
of  said  stipulation  is  to  be  executed  according  to  the  limits 
and  conditions  established  by  the  promiser;  but  obligations 
of  a  general  character,  whose  fulfillment  can  be  demanded  in 
a  thousand  fortuitous  cases,  are  confined  within  the  limits 
fixed  by  their  own  nature  and  the  reasons  of  universal  justice. 
To  that  kind  of  obligations  belongs  that  which  a  government 
has  of  protecting  the  residents  of  the  country,  lx>th  foreign 
and  native.  Its  limitation,  by  means  of  a  contract,  that  it 
might  not  be  exacted  in  fortuitous  cases  and  in  cases  offeree, 
would  only  be  necessary  when  determinate  and  well  defined 
ffacts  should  have  been  promised,  since  the  one  who  offers  to 
i'perform  such  facts  is  the  only  one  entitled  to  decide  not  to 
perform  it,  and  to  receive  In  its  default  the  payment  of 
indemnification. 

*»The  irresponsibility  of  the  government  for  the  mischiefs 
cause<l  by  the  rebels  in  a  civil  war  has  in  its  favor  the  opinions 
and  decisions  of  eminent  statesuicn.  The  English  Govern- 
ment, which  is  not  in  all  cases  the  best  guide  in  international 
questions,  when  seeking  to  enforce  the  rights  of  its  subjects, 
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has,  on  several  occasions,  run  the  risk  to  be  censured  by  the 
public  opinion  in  its  own  country,  as  well  as  by  foreign  cabi- 
nets, and  this  on  account  of  its  obstinacy  in  exacting  indemni- 
fications for  damages  sustained  in  the  civil  wars  of  other 
countries. 

'^The  case  of  D.  Pacifico  is  very  well  knoT^n,  in  which  Great 
Britain  compelled  the  Grecian  Government  to  pay  indemnifi- 
cation for  damages  suffered  in  consetiuence  of  a  mutiny,  which 
said  government  resisted  and  succeeded  in  repressing.  Greece, 
unable,  on  account  of  its  weakness,  to  oppose  the  demands 
of  the  British  cabinet,  yielded  to  them ;  but  she  protested  that 
her  submission  was  only  due  to  force,  and  that  she  was  per- 
suaded of  the  great  injustice  of  which  she  was  the  object. 
That  same  opinion  was  expressed  by  the  French  envoy.  Baron 
de  Gros,  to  his  government,  and  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg 
also  expressed  it  to  the  English  Government  in  terms  extremely 
severe.  It  also  happened  that  both  houses  in  England  con- 
demned the  course  followed  by  the  ministry,  and  its  members 
were  obliged  to  resign. 

^'On  another  similar  occasion  England  demanded  from  the 
imperial  Government  of  Austria  the  payment  of  a  certain  in- 
demnification for  damages  sustained  by  some  of  its  subjects 
in  consequence  of  revolutionary  movements  in  Tuscany  and 
Naples,  and  it  was  agreed  to  submit  the  question  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Czar  of  Eussia,  who,  as  soon  as  he  acquainted  him- 
self with  the  case,  declined  to  act  as  arbitrator,  ibr  the  reason 
that  it  was  not  proper  for  him  to  decide  about  so  evident  a 
case,  it  being  clear  and  beyond  doubt  that  England  was  not 
right  in  the  least.  There  are  not,  undoubtedly,  many  instances 
like  this,  in  which  a  sovereign  should  have  condemned  in  such 
severe  terms  the  pretensions  of  another  with  whom  he  is  not 
at  war. 

"The  American  Government  also  had  occasion  to  decide 
this  question.  In  a  riot  which  occurred  in  New  Orleans  in 
1859,  in  consequence  of  the  excitement  create<l  by  the  news  of 
the  shooting  of  several  Americans  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  some 
Spanish  subjects  suffered  insults  and  damages.  When  the 
Government  of  Spain  made  the  claim,  the  American  Secretary 
of  State,  the  illustrious  Daniel  Webster,  while  expressing  the 
sorrow  his  government  felt  at  what  had  happened,  and  while 
promising  to  punish  the  delinquents,  peremptorily  declined  all 
responsibility  and  the  payment  of  indemnification.  The  Spanish 
Government  subsequently  declared  that  it  was  completely 
satisfied. 

"After  these  precedents  it  is  painful  to  see  the  claimant  cite 
in  support  of  his  pretension  the  course  followed  by  England, 
France,  and  Spain  in  making  the  celebrated  tripartite  conven- 
tion of  London  concluded  in  October  1861  for  the  i>urpose  of 
claiming  indemnity  for  the  alleged  damages  sustained  by  the 
subjects  of  said  powerw  in  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  civil  wars. 
Everybody  knows  what  was  the  real  and  true  design  of  those 
three  governments,  ^nd  that  they  did  not  succeed  in  their 
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enterprise.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  very  strange  that  such 
precedents  should  be  invoked  by  a  Mexican,  and  in  a  claim  sup- 
l)osed  to  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  same  government  which 
considered  itself  highly  offended  by  the  conduct  alluded  to. 

"This  is  my  opinion  on  this  question,  which  induces  me  to 
concur  with  iuy*distinguished  colleague  in  the  point  that  the 
claim  preferred  by  D.  Salvador  Prats  against  the  United 
States  before  this  commission  ought  to  be  rejected." 

Salr<idor  Prats  v.  The  United  States,  No.  748,'  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  of  July  4,  18(>d.  The  commissioners  rejected  a 
claim  for  the  value  of  cattle  and  other  property  which  it  was  alleged  that 
the  owner  was  compelled  to  abandon  on  a  ranch  in  Texas  which  was  taken 
possession  of  by  troops  of  the  Confederacy.  {Nievcs  Olirares  v.  The  United 
States,  No.  749,  MS.  Op.  VI.  160. )  They  also  dismissed  a  claim  against  Mex- 
ico based  on  the  seizure  by  Confederates  of  a  schooner  in  the  waters  of 
Bagdad,  Mexico,  in  November,  1864.  {Baltimore  Insurance  Co,  v.  Mexicoy 
No.  756,  MS.  Op.  V.  446.) 

The  references  by  Mr.  Palacio  to  the  New  Orleans  riot  and  the  case  of 
Pacitico  are  hardly  accurate.  In  the  case  of  the  New  Orleans  riot,  Mr. 
Webster  acknowledged  a  special  obligation  to  indemnify  the  Spanish  con- 
sul; and  in  the  end  compensation  was  made,  thongh  as  an  act  of  good  will 
and  not  of  obligation,  to  the  private  subjects  of  Spain.  In  the  case  of 
Paciiico,  a  resolution  of  censure  was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
the  subject  was  then  brought  before  the  Commons.  In  the  latter  chamber, 
Lord  Palmerston,  in  a  speech  of  remarkable  power,  defended  his  course  on 
three  grounds:  (1)  That  there  was  a  neglect  by  the  Greek  Government  to 
render  protection;  (2)  that  no  measures  were  taken  by  that  government  to 
afford  redress;  and  (8)  that  there  were  in  fact  no  tribunals  in  Athens  that 
could  be  trusted  for  that  purpose.  At  the  close  of  the  debate,  which  lasted 
four  nights,  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  majority  of  forty- six  (310  ayes 
to  254  noes)  adopted  a  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Roebuck  as  follows: 
"That  the  jiriuciples  which  have  hitherto  regulated  the  foreign  policy  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  are  such  as  were  required  to  preserve  untar- 
nished the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  country,  and,  in  times  of  unexampled 
difficulty,  the  best  calculated  to  maintain  peace  between  England  and  the 
various  nations  of  the  world." 

Ill  the  case  of  Edward  Alfred  Barrett  v. 
l>ebt"'*  "^^^^  United  States,  No.  18,  the  claimant,  a 
British  subject,  resident  in  England  during  the 
civil  war  in  the  United  States,  alleged  that  in  October  1864  he 
purchased  for  a  valuable  consideration  and  was  still  the  pos- 
sessor and  absoluteowner  of  a  certain  *'cotton-loan  bond"  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  by  which  the  Confederate  States 
bound  themselves  to  pay  to  the  bearer  £200  sterling,  with  in- 
terest at  7  per  cent  per  annum,  semiannually,  on  tlue  1st  day  of 
March  and  the  1st  day  of  September  in  each  year,  until  redemp- 
tion of  the  principal  at  par ;  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  in  1805,  <<  seized  all  the  public  assets  of  the  said  Con- 
federate States  and  especially  a  very  large  quantity  of  cotton, 
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hypothecated  by  the  said  Confederate  States  government  for 
payment  of  the  said  cotton  loan,  and  thus  prevented  those 
Stafcs  from  paying  their  cotton-loan  bondholders;"  and  that 
in  consequence  of  such  seizure  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  the  principal  of  the  bond  remained  unpaid,  and 
no  interest  had  been  paid  thereon  from  the  1st  of  March  1865. 
The  claimant  demanded  £200  and  interest. 

The  agent  of  the  United  States,  believing  the  claim  to  be 
outside  of  the  scope  of  the  submission  under  the  treaty,  sent  a 
copy  of  the  memorial  to  the  Secretary  of  State  who  protested 
against  the  presentation  of  the  claim  and  asked  that  it  be 
withdrawn.  This  request  not  having  been  complied  with,  the 
agent  of  the  United  States,  under  specific  instructions  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  December  9,  1871,  filed  a  motion  to  dis- 
miss for  want  of  jurisdiction,  on  the  ground  that  the  memorial 
stated  <'no  case  for  a  claim  against  the  United  States  within 
the  intent"  of  the  treaty. 

Arguments  were  submitted  on  this  motion,  and  on  December 
14,  1871,  the  commission  rendered  the  following  unanimous 
decision : 

<^  The  commission  is  of  opinion  that  the  United  States  is  not 
liable  for  the  payment  of  debts  contracted  by  the  rebel  au- 
thorities. 

"  The  rebellion  was  a  struggle  against  the  United  States  for 
the  establishment  in  a  portion  of  the  country  belonging  to  the 
United  States  of  a  new  stat«  in  the  family  of  nations,  and  it 
failed.  Persons  contracting  with  the  socalled  Confederate 
States  voluntarily  assumed  the  risk  of  suchfailure,and  accepted 
its  obligations,  subject  to  the  paramount  rights  of  the  parent 
state  by  force  to  crush  the  rebel  organization,  and  seize  all  its 
assets  and  property,  whether  hypothecated  by  it  or  not  to  its 
creditors. 

'*  Such  belligerent  right  of  the  United  States,  to  seize  and 
hold  was  not  subordinate  to  the  rights  of  creditors  of  the  rebel 
organization,  created  by  contract  with  the  latter;  and  when 
such  seizure  was  actually  accomplished,  it  put  an  end  to  any 
claim  of  the  property  which  the  creditor  otherwise  might  have 
had. 

*'We  are.  therefore  of  opinion  that  after  such  seizure  the 
claimant  had  no  interest  in  the  property,  and  the  claim  is  dis- 
missed." 

Am.  and  Br.  Claims  Commission,  treaty  of  May  8,  1871,  Hale's  Report, 
154.  See  also  Howard's  Report,  60.  531, 537.  The  same  principle  was  ap. 
plied  in  the  case  of  Alfred  Raoul  Walker  v.  The  VniUd  Slates,  No.  13,  m 
which  damages  were  claimed  for  the  loss  of  trast  funds  which  were  in- 
vested by  order  of  a  South  Carolina  coart  in  bonds  of  the  Confederate 
States.  (Hale's  Report,  153.) 
5627— Vol.  3 49 
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In  the  case  of  Charles  J.  Jansen  v.  Mexico^ 
The  an    ^^^  g.   ^  claim  was  presented  to  the  commis- 

sion  under  the  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  of  July  4,  1868,  growing  out  of  the  confis- 
cation of  the  bark  Francis  Fainter  and  her  cargo  by  the  Impe- 
rial authorities  in  Mexico  in  1866.  Mr.  Gushing,  as  agent  and 
counsel  of  Mexico,  moved  to  dismiss  the  claim  on  the  ground 
that  the  injury  complained  of  was  not  committed  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Mexican  Republic,  but  by  the  invading  forces, 
naval  or  military,  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  claim 
was  dismissed,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  the  United  States  commis- 
sioner, delivering  for  the  commission  the  following  opinion: 

"  This  claim  is  for  the  value  of  the  bark  Francis  Falmery  etc. 

"  The  bark,  an  American  vessel,  owned  by  claimant,  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  was  seized  at  Port  Angel,  Lower  California,  in 
July  1866,  by  some  Mexican  soldiers,  taken  into  the  port  of 
Guaymas,  and  libeled  on  a  charge  of  violating  Mexican  law. 
Before  any  judicial  determination  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  vessel,  and  on  the  night  of  the  13th  September  1866,  she 
was  sailed  out  of  the  port  by  the  Mexican  customs  and  other 
officials  and  lost  to  the  owner. 

"  The  seizure  of  the  vessel,  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  judi- 
cial proceedings  against  her  were  acts  proceeding  from  the 
authorities  of  the  so-called  empire  and  adhering  to  the  cause 
of  the  late  Archduke  Maximilian.  The  officials  who  were  guilty 
of  the  robbery  of  the  vessel  also  adhered  to  the  same  party, 
and  seized  the  vessel  to  facilitate  their  escape  from  the  hands 
of  the  troops  of  the  Mexican  republic. 

"  The  French  naval  forces,  supporting  the  war  of  the  inter- 
vention in  Mexico  and  the  pretensions  of  the  Archduke,  took 
possession  of  Guaymas  on  the  29th  of  March  1865  and  held  it 
till  it  was  evacuated,  on  the  13th  of  September  1866. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  therefore,  that  this 
aggravated  injury  was  inliicted  by  the  authorities  and  officials 
of  the  so-called  empire,  supported  and  countenanced  by  the 
French  naval  forces. 

"  The  American  consul  at  Guaymas,  in  his  letter  of  20th  Sep- 
tember 1866  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  speaks  of  the 
affair  as  ^  proceedings  of  the  officers  of  the  defunct  empire.' 

"The  question  is  now,  therefore,  directly  i)resented  for  our 
consideration  whether  indemnity  for  injuries  inflicted  by  the 
officials  of  the  Maximilian  government  upon  American  citizens 
has  been  provided  for  in  the  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  f 

"  The  language  of  the  convention  confines  indemnity  to  inju- 
ries arising  from  acts  of  *  authorities  of  the  Mexican  Kepublic.^ 
Since  it  was  the  direct  aim  of  the  French  intervention  and  the 
Maximilian  empire,  so  called,  to  overtlirow  the  rex)ublican  form 
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of  government  in  Mexico  and  substitute  a  monarchy  in  its 
place,  it  will  not  be  allowable  to  consider,  in  any  literal  sense, 
the  oMclals  of  the  monarchical  experiment  as  ^  authorities  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico.' 

"  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  language  of  the  con- 
vention was  not  designedly  employed  to  exclude  all  claims 
against  Mexico  growing  out  of  the  pretensions  of  the  monarchy. 
But  if  the  United  States  can  hold  tbe  republic  of  Mexico  to 
responsibUity  for  injuries  inflicted  by  the  agents  of  the  so-called 
empire,  it  must  be  upon  the  ground  that  the  latter,  at  the  date 
of  such  injuries,  was  a  government  defaclo^  and  that  the  former, 
aa  its  successor,  can  not  escape  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  the 
govemment  for  the  time  being  in  possession. 

"It  will  be  proper,  therefore,  to  inquire  whether  it  was  such 
a  government,  and  whether,  if  it  was,  the  United  States  is  at 
liberty  to  assume  that  ground  in  view  of  the  history  of  that 
remarkable  chapter  in  the  life  of  the  New  World  which  is  known 
as  the  French  intervention  in  Mexico. 

"That  intervention  was  born  out  of  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented by  the  war  of  the  rebellion  in  the  United  States — was 
an  attack  upon  the  popular  institutions  and  republican  form  of 
government  so  deeply  embedded  in  the  affections  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  designed  to  check  the  growth  and 
undermine  the  power  and  influence  of  the  United  States,  the 
))rincipal  guaranty  of  the  security  and  liberties  of  the  people 
of  Mexico  and  of  every  other  republic  in  the  Americas  against 
the  monarchies  of  Europe. 

"  If  these  propositions  be  true,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  war  of 
the  intervention  in  Mexico  was  also  a  war  against  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  firm,  complete,  and  permanent  possession  of 
the  Government  of  Mexico  by  the  so-called  empire  only  was  pos- 
sible in  the  event  of  the  success  of  the  rebellion  in  the  United 
States  and  the  destruction  of  the  power  and  influence  of  that 
republic. 

"Thus  the  United  States,  on  the  one  hand  warring  against 
the  rebellion,  and  Mexico,  on  the  other,  resisting  the  interven- 
tion of  the  foreigner  leagued  with  the  traitor,  were  fighting 
a  joint  battle  for  themselves  and  all  others,  the  republics  of 
this  continent. 

"That  this  is  true  is  evident  from  the  si)ontaneous  and  cor- 
dial manner  in  which  the  people  of  tbe  two  republics  exchanged 
sympathies  during  the  trials  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
respectively,  by  rebellion  and  intervention,  and  by  the  friendly 
anxiety  with  which  the  other  American  republics  watched  the 
progress  of  the  struggle.  Moreover,  as  the  rebellion  in  the 
United  States  precipitated  the  intervention  upon  Mexico,  so 
the  suppression  of  the  former,  by  expelling  the  army  of  the 
French,  terminated  the  latter. 

"In  view  of  these  prominent  facts  we  would  not  expect  to 
find  that  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
regarded  the  fugitive  rule  of  the  Austrian  prince  with  any 
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favor,  gave  it  any  recognitiou,  orcontemplated  the  possibility 
of  holding  the  government  of  the  Mexican  republic  re8X)onsible 
for  its  injustice. 

<'To  make  the  position  of  the  United  States  plain  upon  this 
important  subject,  and  to  show  how  truly  it  accorded  with  the 
principles  and  sympathies  of  the  people  of  that  country,  it  is 
needful  to  rehearse  a  few  of  the  prominent  facts  of  Mexican 
history  for  the  last  few  years. 

'<The  long  contest  in  Mexico  between  conservatism,  rep- 
resented by  the  church  and  the  army  aspiring  to  a  restoration 
of  the  monarchical  form  of  government  and  the  perpetuation 
of  the  old  ideas  and  abuses,  and  liberalism,  representing  the 
masses  of  the  people,  firmly  attached  to  the  republican  form, 
and  incessantly  struggling  to  sweep  away  the  ideas  which 
belonged  to  a  past  age,  and  to  liberate  themselves  from  great 
oppressions,  culminated  in  1855,  when  the  liberals,  under  '  the 
plan  of  Ayutla,'  overthrew  the  party  of  the  monarchy  and 
exi>elled  Santa  Anna. 

'^This  notorious  man,  on  the  1st  July  1854,  commissioned 
Senor  Gutierrez  Estrada  (the  same  who  afterward  ottered  the 
crown  to  Maximilian)  to  negotiate  in  Europe  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  monarchy  in  Mexico.  The  following  extract  from 
this  commission  is  interesting  in  view  of  subsequent  events: 

"  *I  confer  upon  him  (Senor  Estrada)  by  these  presents  the 
full  powers  necessary  to  enter  into  arrangements  and  make  the 
proper  otters  at  the  courts  of  London,  Paris,  Madrid,  and 
Vienna  to  obtain  from  those  governments,  or  from  any  one  of 
them,  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  derived  from  any  of  the 
royal  races  of  those  x>owers,  under  qualifications  and  conditions 
to  be  established  by  special  iiistinctions.' 

"  The  revolution  under  '  the  plan  of  Ayutla'  called  the  aged 
and  patriotic  Alvarez  to  the  i)resideucy.  Two  measures  sig- 
nalize his  brief  administration  and  characterize  the  liberal 
movement:  'The  law  of  Jaurez,'  ^November  22, 1855,  organiz- 
ing and  reforming  the  administration  of  justice,  but  chiefly 
celebrated  for  its  abolition  of  the  privileges  of  the  clergy  and 
the  army  (military  and  ecclesiastical /wero*),  and  the  proclama- 
tion of  17th  October  1855,  summoning  a  constituent  congress 
*for  the  purpose  of  reconstituting  tlie  nation  under  the  form  of 
a  popular  representative  democratic  republic' 

"  This  constituent  body  met  on  the  18th  February  1856  and 
continued  its  labors  till  the  5th  of  February  1857,  when  it 
proclaimed  the  constitution  of  that  date.  This  instrument,  in 
all  substantial  effects,  is  closely  modeled  on  that  of  the  United 
States.  It  divides,  limits,  and  distributes  the  powers  of  the 
government,  purely  republican  in  form;  it  guarantees  the 
])olitical  and  personalrightsof  the  citizen ;  it  abolishes the/wero* 
jind  secures  the  equality  of  the  citizen;  it  proclaims  a  cordial 
fraternity  with  foreigners;  the  abolition  of  judicial  costs;  the 
freedom  of  religion  and  of  the  press;  and  the  equal  responsi- 
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bility  of  all  perRons  «ind  classes  of  persons  to  the  same  impar- 
tial laws  and  tribunals. 

*'  1  need  not  b:*,  more  specitic.  The  instrument  embodies  the 
most  liberal  principles  of  free,  responsible,  popular  government 
known  to  modern  society. 

*'  Ignacio  Comonfort  was  the  first  president  elected  under 
this  constitution.  He  took  the  oath  to  support  it,  and  was 
inaugurated  December  1, 1857. 

"On  the  17th  of  the  same  month  the  President  betrayed  the 
people  who  had  honored  him  with  their  confidence,  and  uniting 
with  Zuloaga  in  the  interest  of  the  church  party  or  reaccion- 
aire8j  pronounced  against  the  constitution  and  made  himself 
dictator.  On  the  11th  of  January  1858  Zuloaga  and  the  church 
party  abandoned  Comonfort,  and  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month 
drove  him  from  the  c«apital  and  country. 

"On  the  22d  of  January  Zuloaga  convoked  in  the  capital  a 
junta  of  twenty-eight  persons  of  his  own  choice,  and  these 
named  him  president.  This  revolution  is  known  as  Hhe  plan 
of  Tacubaya.'  As  the  long  and  bloody  struggle  which  followed, 
including  the  war  of  the  intervention,  was  a  contest  between 
the  principles  of  the  constitution  of  1857  and  the  party  of  the 
republic  on  the  one  hand,  and  ^  the  plan  of  Tacubaya'  and  the 
party  of  the  monarchy  on  the  other,  I  will  briefly  state  some 
of  the  points  of  this  plan,  as  follows,  viz: 

"  1.  The  inviolability  of  church  property  and  revenues,  and 
the  reestablishraent  of  old  ecclesiastical  exactions. 

"2.  The  reestablishment  of  tha  fuerosj  or  the  special  ecclesi- 
astical and  military  tribunals,  with  exclusive  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  ajl  matters  affecting  the  army  and  clergy. 

"  3.  The  restoration  of  a  state  religion,  sole  and  exclusive. 

"  4.  The  censorship  of  the  press. 

"  6.  The  restoration  of  the  system  of  interior  duties  {alcavala) 
and  of  special  monopolies. 

"6.  The  exclusive  system  of  emigration  from  Catholic 
countries. 

"7.  The  old  central  dictatorship  in  the  interest  of  the 
reaccionaires. 

"  8.  The  monarchy  under  European  patronage. 

"  By  the  constitution  of  1857,  in  default  of  a  president,  it  is 
provided  that  ^  the  president  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice 
shall  enter  upon  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  president.' 
(Article  79.) 

"At  the  time  of  this  notable  '  default'  of  Comonfort  the  office 
of  'president  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice'  was  held  by 
Benito  Juarez,  a  native-born  Mexican  citizen,  and  the  presi- 
dency was  devolved  on  him  by  the  constitution.  He  raised 
the  standard  of  the  constitution  and  the  republic  at  Guana- 
juato on  the  19th  of  January  1858,  and,  supported  by  the 
States  and  the  people,  he  maintained  the  contest  against  the 
reaction  with  varying  fortunes,  but  with  a  fortitude  and  con- 
stancy under  great  difficulties  worthy  of  the  virtues  of  his 
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private  character  and  his  zeal  for  reform  and  republican  insti- 
tutions. His  cause  triumphed;  the  liberals  entered  the  capi- 
tal on  the  25th  December  1860,  the  president  and  his  cabinet 
on  the  11th  February  following. 

"Miramon,  with  other  chiefs  of  the  monarchical  party,  mili- 
tary and  ecclesiastical,  left  the  country  to  invite  the  interven- 
tion of  Europe,  while  their  adherents  at  home  confined  all 
armed  resistance  to  the  government  to  predatory  excursions 
by  roving  bands  under  such  leaders  as  Marquez,  Hhe  butcher 
of  Tacubaya.' 

"  The  ministers  of  France,  England,  and  other  European 
powers  resident  in  Mexico,  two  days  after  the  expulsion  from 
the  capital  of  Gomonfort  by  Zuloaga,  recognized  the  govern- 
nicDt  of  the  latter.  Five  days  after  the  American  minister 
(Mr.  P'orsyth)  followed  their  example;  but  his  government 
practically  repudiated  his  act  by  making  haste  to  establish 
relations  with  the  government  of  President  Jnarez,  continued 
throagh  all  subsequent  trials,  so  far  as  possible  to  the  present 
time. 

"A  perusal  of  the  official  correspondence  (Mexican  docu- 
ment 1861-1862)  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  real  sympathy  of  the 
French,  English,  and  Spanish  cabinets  with  the  cause  repre- 
sented by  Zuloaga  and  Miramon,  and  the  partiality  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  with  the  cause  sustained  by 
Juarez. 

"  The  hesitation  shown  by  the  English  cabinet  to  recognize 
the  constitutional  government  after  its  complete  triumph  is  in 
significant  contrast  with  the  immediate  recognition  of  Zuloaga, 
an  insurgent,  holding  nothing  but  the  capitali  (Lord  J.  Bus- 
sell  to  Sir  C.  Wyke,  No.  1,  March  30, 1861.)  Although  <  the 
final  triumph  of  the  liberal  party'  is  here  admitted,  the  recog- 
nition of  a  government  dejure  and  de  facto  both,  is  to  be  u()on 
conditions :  the  constitutional  government  must  first  admit  its 
responsibility  for  the  wrongs  and  crimes  of  Zuloaga  and 
Miramon. 

"  The  character  of  this  government  thus  regarded  with  dis- 
favor is  contrasted  with  that  of  the  insurgents  in  these  words 
by  the  British  representative  subsequently  displaced  by  Sir 
Charles  Wyke: 

"  *  However  faulty  and  weak  the  present  government  may 
be,  they  who  witnessed  the  murders,  the  acts  of  atrocity  and 
of  plunder,  almost  of  daily  occurrence,  under  the  government 
of  General  Miramon  and  his  counselors,  Senor  Diaz  and  Gene- 
ral Marquez,  can  not  but  appreciate  the  existence  of  law  and 
justice.  Foreigners,  especially,  who  suft'ered  so  heavily  under 
that  arbitrary  rule  and  by  the  hatred  and  intolerance  toward 
them,  which  is  a  dogma  of  the  church  party  in  Mexico,  can  not 
but  make  a  broad  distinction  between  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent.'   And,  again : 

*  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  that  the  church  party  or  that  the 
fanner  rule  of  intolerance  and  of  gross  superstition  can  ever  be 
restored  to2>ower;  so  far ^  at  least ,  hoffbeen  secured  by  the  result 
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of  the  last  civil  war — tbe  first  contest  for  principles,  it  may  be 
remarked,  in  this  republic'  (Mr.  Matthews  to  Lord  J.  Eussell, 
May  12, 1861.)  • 

"The  successor  of  Mr.  Matthews  (Sir  Charles  L.  Wyke) 
brought  different  views  and  sympathies  to  inspire  his  labors 
near  the  Government  of  Mexico.  lie  viewed  President  Juarez 
and  his  liberal  government  with  disfavor,  distrust — almost 
disgust.  He  had  no  confidence  in  its  intentions,  ability;  or 
stability.  The  church  party,  though  beaten,  he  did  not  (or 
would  not)  regard  as  subdued.  His  only  hope  was  *in  the 
small  moderate  party,'  who  perhaps  might  step  in  before  all 
was  lost  '  to  save  their  country  from  iini)ending  ruin.'  In  one 
of  his  earliest  dispatches  this  diplomatist  calls  for  foreign 
force  as  the  only  remedy.    He  says: 

** '  Such  is  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  Mexico,  and  your 
lordship  will  perceive,  therefore,  that  there  is  little  chance  of 
justice  or  redress  from  such  people  except  by  the  employment 
of  force  to  exact  that  which  both  persuasion  and  menaces  have 
hitherto  failed  to  obtain.'  (Sir  C.  Lennox  Wyke  to  Lord  J. 
Russell,  May  27,  1861.) 

'^  Later  dispatches  marking  the  progress  of  Sir  Charles's 
opinions  prove  that  he  had  been  enlisted  or  deceived  into  the 
support  of  the  intrigue  at  the  capital  of  Mexico  fomented  by 
those  pecuniary  and  political  interests  to  be  finally  ruined 
unless  the  party  of  Miramon,  under  some  form,  should  be  re- 
stored to  power.    October  28, 1861,  he  writes: 

" '  Every  day's  experience  tends  to  prove  the  utter  absurdity 
of  attempting  to  govern  tlie  country  with  the  limited  powers 
granted  to  the  executive  by  the  present  ultra-liberal  constitu- 
tion, and  I  see  no  hope  of  improvement  unless  it  comes  from  a 
foreign  intervention  or  the  formation  of  a  rational  government 
composed  of  the  leading  men  of  the  moderate  party,  who, 
however,  at  present  are  void  of  moral  courage  and  a&aid  to 
move  unless  with  some  material  support  from  abroad.'  (feia- 
patch  to  Lord  J.  Russell.) 

''  September  29  previous  he  was  of  opinion  that  an  occupa- 
tion of  the  Mexican  i)orts  by  the  British  naval  forces,  by  its 
moral  power,  would  enable  'the  moderate  and  respectable 
party,'  to  turn  out  the  Juarez  administration  and  form  a  gov- 
ernment willing'  to  treat,  etc.  The  next  step  to  armed  inter- 
vention for  the  overthrow  of  an  'ultra-liberal  constitution' 
and  the  formation  of  a  government  with  a  strong  executive 
was  easy. 

"  In  these  efforts  to  disparage  the  government  of  the  Liber- 
als and  procure  its  overthrow  by  foreign  force  Sir  Charles 
Wyke  was  preceded  or  zealously  seconded  by  the  French 
charge,  M.  de  Saligny,  and  the  bishops  and  military  chiefs  of 
the  church  party — part  of  them  at  the  courts  of  Spain  and 
France  and  part  intriguing  in  the  capital  of  Mexico.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  set  forth  the  principal  reasons  for  this  com- 
bined hostility  against  the  government  of  the  Liberals. 
Apart  from  political  considerntions,  which  were  allied  with  a 
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sympathy  with  the  church  party  and  the  reactionary  ideas  it 
represented,  there  were  large  pecuniary  interests  to  be  com- 
promised by  the  overthrow  of  the  Miramon  government.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  reclamations  for  the  massacres  of  foreigners 
and  the  plunder  of  their  effects,  the  bonds  which  Mr.  Jecker 
held  or  had  put  in  circulation  amounted  to  $15,000,000,  and 
the  whole  of  them  were  likely  to  be  lost  if  the  Liberal  gov- 
ernment was  suffered  to  consolidate  its  power  uninfluenced  by 
foreign  coercion.  Against  these  combinations,  therefore,  of 
political  and  pecuniary  interests,  supported  by  powerful  influ- 
ences within  and  without  the  state,  the  government  of  Presi- 
dent Juarez  had  no  defense  except  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Mexican  people  and  the  sympathy  of  the  government  and 
people  of  the  United  States — the  one  exhausted  by  a  civil  war 
just  ending,  the  other  paralyzed  by  a  similar  struggle  just 
beginning. 

*'  The  civil  war  in  Mexico  had  exhausted  the  resources  of 
the  country,  and  the  government  was  bankrupt.  Bands  of 
marauders  under  the  chiefs  of  the  church  party,  the  same  which 
had  massacred  the  wounded  prisoners  and  beardless  boys  at 
Tacubaya,  and  the  foreign  surgeons  who  humanely  attended 
them  (which  chiefs  the  intervention  afterward  took  into  its  alli- 
ance), ravaged  the  country,  filling  it  with  murders  and  name- 
less crimes.  The  illustrious  patriot,  Ocampo,  retired  to  private 
life,  among  others  was  ruthlessly  put  to  death. 

"The  only  available  resources  of  the  government  in  such  an 
emergency  were  the  customs  revenue.  Seventy-seven  per  cent 
or  more  of  these  were  pledged  for  the  regular  payment  of  the 
interest  and  principal  of  the  debt  due  English,  French,  and 
Spanish  subjects. 

"  On  the  17th  of  July  1861  the  Congress  suspended  for  two 
years  all  payments,  *  including  the  assignments  for  the  loan 
made  in  London,  and  for  tbe  foreign  conventions,'  and  recov- 
ered the  complete  product  of  the  federal  revenues  into  the* 
treasury.  The  government  x)laced  this  suspension  upon  the 
ground  of  necessity,  imperious  by  reason  of  the  perils  of 
society. 

"This  deplorable  measure  furnished  the  English  and  French 
ministers  (the  representative  of  Spain  had  been  expelled)  an 
occasion  to  break  off  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Liberal  gov- 
ernment,  which  they  promptly  and  withoutreluctanceembraced, 
July  25,  1861. 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  Mexican  exiles  (headed  by  Almonte, 
Miramon,  Padre  Miranda,  etc.),  assisted  by  the  pecuniary  in- 
terests compromised  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Miramon  govern- 
ment, were  laboring  at  European  courts  for  intervention  in 
support  of  a  monarchy  in  Mexico  to  be  founded  on  the  conser- 
vative elements  represented  to  be  powerful  in  that  country. 
The  time  was  propitious.  The  progress  of  the  rebellion  in  the 
United  States  induced  a  hasty  belief  among  the  partisans  of 
monarchy  in  Europe  in  the  destruction  of  the  American  Union, 
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and  the  consequent  failure  of  republican  government.  The 
einbarrasauients  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  dangers  which  encompassed  it  suggested  and  encouraged 
European  pretensions  in  the  affairs  of  this  continent.  Santo 
Domingoand  Mexico  presented  irresistible  enticements.  Both, 
it  was  thought,  offered  opportunities  to  limit  the  growth  of  the 
United  States  and  secure  existing  European  dependencies  on 
this  continent  whether  the  rebellion  in  that  country  succeeded 
or  failed. 

"Moreover,  let  us  add  to  this,  that  Spain,  France,  and  Eng- 
land had  grievances  against  Mexico  to  redress,  more  or  less 
serious,  and  some  of  them  very  just.  Accordingly,  Spain, 
probably  hearing  by  Hhe  fine  ear  of  Europe,'  that  France  and 
England  contemplated  a  combined  movement  against  Mexico, 
herself  took  the  lead,  issued  orders  for  the  reinforcement  of 
the  garrison  at  Havana,  and  for  the  preparation  of  an  expedi- 
tion to  be  directed  against  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico,  and  then 
invited  the  co-operation  of  the  other  two  powers.  (Earl  Cow- 
ley to  Lord  ftussell,  September  5,  1801;  and  same  to  same, 
September  10, 1801,  and  September  17, 1861;  also,  Sir  J.  Cramp- 
ton  to  Lord  J.  Russell,  September  13,  1801,  and  September 
10, 1861.) 

"  A  complete  unison  of  action  in  Mexican  affairs  between 
the  cabinets  of  London  and  France  was  earnestly  desired  by 
M.  Thouvenel  as  early  as  September  5, 1801,  and  that  early  he 
wished  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  Lord  Russell  as  to  whether 
the  association  of  the  Spanish  Government  in  the  affair  might 
not  be  ad vi  stable. 

"  The  views  of  the  different  signatories  to  the  subsequent 
treaty  of  London,  in  the  beginning,  were  rather  ill-defined  or 
purposely  obscured. 

"  One  is  very  much  puzzled  to  ascertain  the  real  purpose  of 
Spain  in  the  beginning — Spain  that  took  the  lead,  and  fur- 
nished the  largest  force,  first  to  reach  Vera  Cruz,  and  first  to 
leave  it. 

''She  started  full  of  dreams  born  of  ancient  recollections, 
and  perhaps  saw  in  the  distance  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon on  the  throne  of  Mexico,  but  finally  fell  into  the  views 
of  the  English  cabinet;  still,  however,  down  to  the  confer- 
ences at  Orizaba  expecting  something  to  'turn  np'  for  her 
advantage.  When,  however,  at  Orizaba  she  saw  the  French 
Emperor  (having  reinforced  his  military  contingent)  leading 
the  Austrian  prince  by  the  hand,  she  embarked  her  troops, 
decimated  by  disease,  and  returned  to  Havana. 

'* England  hesitated  in  the  beginning,  but  as  the  affair  pro- 
gressed her  views  narrowed  and  became  more  distinct. 

"M.  Thouvenel,  after  communicating  to  Lord  Russell  through 
the  Count  de  Flahault  his  views  in  reference  to  several  contin- 
gencies that  might  be  realized,  proceeds  to  say  that  he  'is, 
however,  of  opinion  that  the  two  governments  should  carry 
their  common  understanding  still  further,  and  devise  means 
for  promoting  the  political  reorganization  of  Mexico,'  etc. 
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"In  reply  the  English  minister  says:  'With  re8X)ect  to  the 
measures  to  be  taken  for  the  future  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
Mexico,  Her  Majesty's  government  are  ready  to  discuss  the 
subject  with  France,  Spain,  and  the  United  Stages.  But  it  is 
evident  that  much  must  depend  on  the  actual  state  of  afi'airs 
at  the  time  when  our  forces  may  be  ready  to  act  on  the  shores 
of  Mexico.^  (Lord  J.  Kussell  to  Earl  Cowley,  September  23, 
J  861.) 

"Afterward,  however,  the  cabinet  of  London  seems  to  have 
reduced  its  views  to  the  very  well-defined  objects  set  forth  in 
the  treaty  of  October  31  following. 

"The  government  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor, from  the  first, 
knew  what  it  wished  to  accomplish  by  intervention,  and,  with- 
out giving  its  ulterior  designs  too  much  prominence,  explained 
them  to  its  allies  with  sufficient  frankness. 

"On  the  11th  October  1861,  while  the  means  of  combining 
the  action  of  the  two  governments  were  under  discussion, 
M.  Thouvenel,  in  a  dispatch  to  Count  Flahault,  rehearses  a 
conversation  had  with  tlie  ambassador  from  England,  and  of 
which  the  hitter  was  to  give  an  account  to  his  government. 

"Her  Majesty's  government,  it  seems,  was  ready  to  sign  a 
convention  with  France  and  Spain  to  the  end  of  obtaining 
redress  by  force  from  Mexico  for  certain  grievances,  etc.,  pro- 
vided it  should  be  declared  in  said  convention  that  the  forces 
of  the  three  powers  were  not  to  be  employed  in  any  ulterior 
object  whatever  it  should  be,  and  above  all  not  to  interfere 
with  the  interior  government  of  Mexico. 

"  M.  Thouvenel  was  perfectly  agreed  that  the  grievances  of 
the  respective  governments,  together  with  the  means  of  redress- 
ing them,  and  of  preventing  them  in  the  future,  constituted 
alone  the  object  of  an  'ostensible  convention.'  He  admitted, 
also,  without  difficulty,  that  the  contracting  parties  might  bind 
themselves  not  to  derive  any  political  or  commercial  adva'ntage 
to  the  exclusion  of  each  other,  or  of  any  other  power;  hut^  beyond 
this  J  to  interdict  in  advance  the  eventual  exm'dse  of  a  legitimate 
participation  in  the  events  tchich  tJieir  joint  operations  might 
originate^  seemed  to  him  of  no  use, 

"M.  Thouvenel  was  of  opinion  also  that  it  was  evidently  to 
the  interest  of  France  and  England  (Spain  is  not  here  in  his 
thought)  to  see  established  in  Mexico  a  state  of  things  that 
would  secure  the  interest  existing  already,  and  favor  a  devel- 
opment of  the  exchanges  of  the  two  countries  with  a  land  so 
richly  endowed.  The  events  just  then  taking  place  in  the 
United  States,  M.  Thouvenel  thought,  added  new  importance 
and  (he  was  pleased  to  say)  vrgeney  to  these  considerations. 
He  was  led  to  suj)pose  that,  if  the  issue  of  the  contest  between 
the  North  and  South  should  accomplish  their  definitive  separa- 
tion (a  different  eviMituality  seems  not  to  have  been  contem- 
I»lated)  both  confederations  would  naturally  look  to  Mexico 
for  compensations.  The  only  obstacle  which  would  prevent 
such  an  event,  not  indifierent  to  England,  in  the  opinion 
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of  the  Emperor^s  g:oveminent,  would  be  the  constitation  of  a 
government  in  Mexico  strong  enough  to  redress  wrongs  and 
stop  interior  dissolution.  The  interest  of  France  and  England 
in  the  regeneration  of  Mexico  would  not  allow  them  to  neglect 
any  symptom  giving  hope  of  the  success  of  an  attempt.  As 
to  the  form  of  government,  England  and  France  had  not  any 
preference,  provided  it  afforded  sufficient  guaranties.  But 
if  the  Mexicans  themselves,  tired  of  trials,  decided  to  react — 
should  come  back,  and,  consulting  the  instinct  of  their  race, 
find  in  monarchy  the  repose  and  prosperity  which  in  vain  they 
looked  for  in  republican  institutions,  M.  Thou  venel  did  not  think 
the  two  governments  ought  absolutely  to  refuse  to  aid  them,  if 
there  was  a  chance,  bearing,  nevertheless,  iu  mind  tliat  they 
were  perfectly  free  to  choose  whatever  means  they  might  think 
best  to  attain  their  object. 

"The  respect  shown  for  the  principle  of  nonintervention 
and  the  will  of  the  people  in  the  foregoing  by  the  Emperor's 
government  is  only  equalled  by  the  disinterestedness  and 
prevision  of  what  follows.    Says  M.  Thouvenel : 

"'In  developing  these  ideas  in  the  form  of  an  intimate  and 
confidential  conversation,  I  added  that  in  case  my  prevision 
was  to  be  realized,  the  government  of  the  Emperor,  disengaged 
from  all  preoccupation,  rejected,  in  advance,  the  candidature 
for  any  prince  of  the  imperial  house;  and  that,  desirous  to 
treat  gently  all  susceptibilities,  it  would  see  with  pleasure  that 
the  election  of  the  Mexicans  and  the  assent  of  the  powers 
should  fall  on  some  prince  of  the  house  of  Austria.' 

"Summing  the  whole  up,  M.  Thouvenel  said,  in  a  word,  to 
Her  Majesty's  minister,  that  in  drawing  up  the  convention 
they  should  say  what  they  would  do,  but  not  what  they  would 
not  do. 

"We  learn  also  from  this  interesting  dispatch  that  it  was 
the  wish  of  the  English  cabinet  that  the  United  States  should 
become  a  party  to  the  convention.  M.  Thouvenel,  however, 
could  not  then  have  desired  such  a  result. 

"These  opinions  of  the  French  minister  seem  to  have  been 
heartily  concurred  in  by  the  Spanish  minister,  M.  Galderon 
Collantes,  who  even  thought  it  better  to  abstain  from  going 
to  Mexico  at  all  than  to  go  under  the  conditions  proposed  by 
the  English  project.  (Barrot  to  M.  Thouvenel,  October  21, 
1861.  See  also  dispatch  from  same  to  same,  November  6, 
1861.) 

"Even  after  the  treaty  was  signed  the  Duke  of  Tetuan  un-  . 
hesitatingly  adhered  to  the  opinion  of  the  government  of  the 
Emperor.    He  authorized  the  French  minister  to  inform  his 
government  that  very  'elastic'  instructions  would  be  given 
the  Spanish  commander. 

"At  all  events,  the  English  cabinet  placed  its  views  in  the 
treaty,  and  the  three  ])owers  signed  it  on  tlie  3 1st  Oi^tobor 
18f>l  at  London,  none  of  them  deceived  (I  most  surely  believe) 
as  to  the  purposes  of  the  intervention,  unless  it  was  Spain, 
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"Tlie  English  cabinet  was  entirely  possessed  of  the  Em- 
peror's i>iirpose  to  avail  himself  of  eventualities  (and  to  create 
them,  fui-  that  matter)  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  mon- 
achy  into  Mexico;  and  was  not  unwilling  to  see  the  experi- 
ment tried  at  the  cost  and  upon  the  responsibility  of  the 
French. 

"The  contingency  of  a  march  on  the  City  of  Mexico  was 
foreseen  by  the  English  minister,  but  he  was  careful  to  in- 
struct his  plenix)otentiary  that  while  he  had  nothing  to  say 
against  ^the  measures  in  contem])lation,'  nevertheless,  the 
700  marines,  constituting  the  whole  of  Her  Majesty's  forces 
co-operating,  were  not  to  join  in  such  expedition.  (Lord 
Eussell  to  0.  Wyke,  November  15, 1»S61.) 

''  In  the  mean  time  the  United  States  Government  was  not 
an  unconcerned  observer  of  this  combination  against  its  neigh- 
bor. That  government  conceived  itself  so  far  interested  that 
it  offered  to  the  cabinets  of  London,  Paris,  and  Madrid  to 
guarantee  the  interest  upon  the  debts  of  Mexico  secured  by 
conventions  with  these  powers,  including  the  London  loan,  for 
five  years,  provided  they  would  refrain  from  the  employment 
of  force  against  their  helpless  debtor.  (Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.. 
Adams,  August  24,  1861,  No.  71;  same  to  Mr.  Corwin,  same 
date;  Lord  Lyons  to  Earl  Kussell,  September  10,  1861;  Mr. 
Adams  to  Mr.  Seward,  September  28,  1861.) 

"In  reference  to  this  proposition  M.  Thouvenel  observed  to 
the  English  minister  resident  at  Paris;  It  might  not  be  possi- 
ble to  prevent  the  United  States  from  offering  money  to  Mex- 
ico, or  to  prevent  Mexico  receiving  money  from  the  United 
States,  but  neither  England  nor  France  ought  in  any  way  to 
recognize  the  transaction.  (Earl  Cowley  to  Lord  J.  BusseU, 
September  24,  1861.) 

'*  Lord  Russell  put  the  proposition  aside  by  remarking  to  Mr. 
Adams  that  the  offer  was  not  co-extensive  with  their  demands. 
Yet  it  is  certain  both  England  and  France  broke  oft*  diplomatic 
relations  with  Mexico  on  account  of  the  law  of  July  17, 1861, 
suspending  for  two  years  the  payments  on  these  debts.  To 
prosecute  a  war  against  the  constitutional  government  of  Mex- 
ico, at  the  moment  exhausted  by  the  civil  war,  for  the  remain- 
der of  their  pecuniary  claims  would  seem  to  be  not  only  cruel, 
but  unwise  on  the  part  of  these  governments.  Few  of  the 
wrongs  complained  of  could  be  attributed  to  the  government 
of  Jaurez,  while  nearly  all  had  been  inflicted,  sometimes  with 
savage  barbarity,  by  the  party  of  Zuloaga  and  Miramon. 

"The  loan  by  the  United  States  to  Mexico  of  $2,000,000  a 
year  would  have  recovered  the  customs  into  the  Mexican 
treasury,  and  have  enabled  the  government  to  restore  its 
finances  and  settle  all  just  demands.  The  acceptance  of  it  by 
the  allies  would  have  given  peace  to  a  distracted  land  and 
spared  it  all  those  miseries  which  for  five  years  were  poured 
out  on  it,  to  no  end  except  the  enduring  disgrace  of  the  Euro- 
pean intervention. 
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"We  now  know  that  the  offer  of  the  United  States  was 
rejected  because  the  objects  songht  by  the  allies  were  not  sim- 
ply pecuniary;  and,  above  all,  did  not  contemplate  an  increase 
of  the  iniiaence  of  the  United  States. 

"  This  government,  the  moment  it  was  apprised  of  the  con- 
ference looking  to  a  combined  intervention,  sought  explanations 
of  the  ])Owers,  expressing  its  considerable  alarm  and  deep  con- 
cern. (Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Adams,  September  24,  1861;  same 
to  Mr.  Dayton,  November  4, 1861;  Lord  Eussell  to  Earl  Cow- 
ley, September  27, 1861;  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Adams,  October 
10, 1861;  Mr.  Schurz  to  Mr.  Seward,  September  7, 1861.) 

"The  answers  were  uniformly  reassuring,  and  disavowed 
any  designs  upon  the  territory  or  independence  of  Mexico,  or 
any  purpose  to  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country. 

'*  Such,  however,  was  the  friendly  concern  of  the  United 
States  for  its  neighbor  republic,  and  its  conception  of  its  own 
interest  in  this  alarming  movement  of  the  powers,  that  it  com- 
municated to  the  cabinets  of  London  and  Paris  its  willingness 
to  enlarge  its  offer  of  pecuniary  assistance  to  Mexico,  if  this 
might  dispense  with  the  use  of  force  against  that  republic; 
but  no  notice  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  this  offer,  the  cause 
having  already  been  judged.  (Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Adams, 
October  10, 1861;  Lord  Lyons  to  Lord  J.  Kussell,  October  14, 
1861.) 

"The  treaty  of  London  was  signed  October  31, 1861,  and  by 
its  terms  the  United  States  was  to  be  invited  to  become  a  party. 

"It  seems  probable  that  the  allies  would  never  have  decided 
to  discuss  and  settle  by  themselves  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty, 
naturally  so  interesting  to  the  United  States,  and  to  which  that 
power  was  to  be  invited  to  affix  its  signature,  only  after  every- 
thing had  been  arranged,  except  for  the  prevalence  of  the  civil 
war  in  that  country. 

"The  treaty  was  communicated  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  the  ministers  at  Washington  of  the  allies,  by 
a  joint  note,  November  30, 1861,  inviting  the  United  States  to 
accede  to  it. 

"Mr.  Seward  declined  this  invitation  by  a  reply  datedDecem- 
ber  4,  in  which  he  admitted  that  the  United  States  had  claims 
tourgeagainstMexico,  but  that  the  President  deemed  it  inexpe- 
dient to  seek  satisfaction  of  those  claims  at  that  time  through 
an  act  of  accession  to  the  convention.  For  this  declension  two 
reasons  were  urged,  the  first  founded  on  traditions  derived  from 
Washington,  the  father  of  his  country,  who  recommended  that 
entangling  alliances  with  foreign  nations  should  not  be  made. 
The  second  was  couched  in  these  words: 

"  *  Mexico  being  a  neighbor  of  the  United  States  on  this  con- 
tinent, and  possessing  a  system  of  government  similar  to  our 
own  in  many  of  its  important  features,  the  United  States  habit- 
ually cherish  a  decided  good  will  toward  that  republic,  and  a 
lively  interest  in  its  security,  prosperity,  and  welfare.  Ani- 
mated by  these  sentiments  the  United  States  do  not  feel  inclined 
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to  resort  to  forcible  remedies  for  their  claims  at  the  present 
moment,  when  the  Government  of  Mexico  is  deeply  disturbed 
by  factions  within,  and  war  with  foreign  nations.  And,  of 
course,  the  same  sentiments  render  them  still  more  disinclined 
to  allied  war  against  Mexico.' 

"Upon  the  17th  of  December  following,  the  commander  of 
the  Spanish  forces  took  j^ossession  of  Vera  Gruz,  and  the  castle 
of  San  Juan  de  LTlloa. 

"The  23d  of  November  previous  the  law  of  17th  July  1861, 
suspending  payments  had  been  rei)ealed,and  payments  accord- 
ing to  the  convention  ordered. 

"The  French  and  English  armaments  arrived  subsequent  to 
the  Spanish,  and  on  the  10th  of  January  the  plenipotentiaries 
issued  their  proclamation  to  the  Mexicans  from  Vera  Gruz. 
This  emphatically  denied  plans  of  conquest  and  restoration, 
and  purposes  of  interfering  in  tlie  politics  or  the  government 
of  the  country.  The  Mexicans  were  invited  to  the  work  of 
regeneration,  over  which  spectacle  the  allies  were  to  preside 
impassively.  Even  the  supreme  government  of  Juarez  was 
addressed. 

"On  the  17th  of  January  the  government  of  the  Emperor, 
dissatisfied  with  the  precipitation  of  his  Spanish  ally,  and 
deeming  it  inevitable  that  the  allied  forces  must  march  into  the 
interior  of  Mexico,  informed  the  English  Government  of  its 
intention  to  reinforce  the  French  troops  in  Mexico. 

"The  preliminaries  of  Soledad  followed,  February  19.  It 
was  a  negotiation  with  the  government  of  Juareaj,  acknowledg- 
ing its  strength  and  stability,  resting  on  public  opinion,  and 
l)rotesting  the  purpose  of  the  allies  not  to  attempt  anything 
against  the  independence,  sovereignty,  and  integrity  of  the 
territory  of  the  republic,  and  providingfor  the  opening  of  nego- 
tiations at  Orizaba. 

"These  preliminaries  were  condemned  by  all  the  allied  gov- 
ernments; severely  sor  at  first,  by  the  Spanish,  and  uniformly 
and  unqualifiedly  so  by  the  French  Government. 

"  Moreover,  a  difference  had  develoi)ed  itself  among  the  pleni- 
potentiaries with  reference  to  the  French  ultimatum.  The 
French  claims  had  swollen  to  twelve  million  piasters,  leaving 
others  of  more  recent  date  to  be  ascertained  and  added,  and 
for  the  first  time  the  Jecker  bonds  were  brought  forward  by 
M.  de  Saligny.  General  Prim  and  Sir  Charles  Wyke  were 
rather  indignant;  the  affair  wore  the  aspect  of  an  intrigue  and 
of  oppression.  The  spirit  manifested  boded  no  good  for  the 
future.  The  commissioners,  however,  with  fresh  advices  from 
Euroiie,  proceeded  toward  the  conference  of  Orizaba,  set  for 
the  15th  of  April,  but  a  final  rupture  took  place  on  the  9th  of 
that  month. 

"  General  Miramon  had  before  made  his  appearance,  with 
Padre  Miranda  and  others,  at  Vera  Gruz.  Sir  Charles  Wyke, 
remembering  the  plunder  of  the  English  legation  of  six  hund- 
red and  sixty  thousand  piasters,  denonnred  Miramon  as  a  rob- 
ber, and  demanded  his  expulsion  from  the  allied  camp.    But 
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now,  at  Orizaba,  General  Almonte,  direct  from  tlie  court  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  palace  of  Miramar,  made  his  entry,  and 
spoke  of  a  march  on  the  capital  in  the  name  of  the  monarchy 
and  Maximilian.  He  said  he  had  the  Emperor^s  license,  Hhe 
confidence  of  the  French  Government,  and  came  to  re-establish 
monarchy  in  Mexico  in  favor  of  an  Austrian  prince.' 

"In  effect  the  English  and  Spanish  argument  was:  'We 
have  all  assumed  the  attitude  of  people  coming  to  negotiate; 
how  can  we  take  that  of  people  having  in  their  camp  a  leader 
of  insurrection  r  This  was  quite  true,  and  the  French  admiral 
could  not  gainsay  it,  and  M.  de  Saligny  did  not  pretend  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  he  had  never  wished  to  negotiate  with 
Juarez,  and  that  he  had  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  a 
monarchy  should  be  substituted  for  the  republic. 

"The  Spanish  and  English  plenipotentiaries  required  the 
expulsion  of  Almonte.  M.  Jurien  de  la  Gravi^re,  without 
repeating  M.  de  Saligny's  declaration  for  a  monarchy,  said 
that  he  had  orders;  that  General  Almonte  had  the  confidence 
of  his  government,  and  that  they  could  not  compel  him  to 
leave  the  ranks  of  the  French  army.  The  French  declined  to 
await  the  15th  of  April,  with  a  view  to  an  effort  to  treat  with 
Juarez,  but  marched  out  of  the  position  assigned  under  the 
preliminaries  of  Soledad,  and  the  English  and  Spanish  went 
home. 

"From  this  time  forward  the  intervention  is  relieved  from 
all  obscurity.  Its  design  is  set  forth  in  a  dispatch  from  Earl 
Cowley  to  Earl  Kussell,  dated  May  2, 1862,  in  these  words: 

"*I  would  deceive  your  lordship  if  I  concealed  from  you  my 
personal  conviction  that  there  exists  a  fixed  determination, 
though  not  avowed,  to  overturn  the  government  of  Juarez 
whatever  may  be  the  consequences  of  that  act,  and  whether 
civil  war  results  from  it  or  not.' 

"  General  Prim,  in  his  letter  dated  Orizaba,  April  14, 1862, 
and  published  in  the  Spanish  newspapers  shortly  afterward, 
says: 

"  *  The  triple  alliance  no  longer  exists.  The  soldiers  of  the 
Emperor  remain  in  this  country  to  establish  a  throne  for  the 
Archduke  Maximilian — what  madness — while  the  soldiers  of 
England  and  Spain  withdraw  from  Mexican  soil.'  He  could 
not  support  this  radical  change  in  the  treaty  of  London,  and 
the  political  system  of  Mexico,  (being  'aSpaniard,')  Hfaprince 
of  the  Austrian  monarchy  teas  to  be  iynposed  on  it.^ 

"  However,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  makes 
his  designs  on  Mexico  clear  from  the  beginning  by  his  letter  to 
General  Forey,  dated  Fontainebleau,  July  3.  1862.  This  his- 
torical document  contains  specific  instructions.  The  French 
army  was  to  march  on  the  capital.  When  this  was  reached 
General  Forey  was  to  have  an  understanding  with  the  notable 
persons  of  every  shade  of  opinion  who  might  have  espoused  the 
French  cause.  Those  notables,  in  ])ursuauce  to  such  under- 
standing, should  organize  a  provisional  government,  which 
would  submit  to  the  Mexican  people  the  question  of  the  form 
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of  political  rale  which  shoald  be  detiiiitely  established,  etc* 
But  the  lOmperor  himself,  always  raliiig  by  virtue  of  the  popu- 
lar will,  is  careful  to  respect  this  principle.  He  says,  there- 
fore: 

*'  'The  end  to  be  obtained  is  not  to  impose  upon  the  Mexicans 
a  form  of  government  which  will  be  distastetiil  to  them,  but  to 
aid  tfiem  to  establish,  in  conformity  to  their  wishes,  a  govern- 
ment which  may  have  some  chance  of  stability  and  will  assure 
to  France  the  redress  of  the  wrongs  of  which  she  complains.' 

''  Possibly  some  absurd  i)^rsons  may  be  found  who  will  ask 
General  Forey  why  the  Emj)eror  should  spend  men  and  money 
to  establish  a  regular  government  in  Mexico,  and  to  such  the 
Emperor  furnishes  an  answer.     He  says: 

" '  In  the  present  state  of  the  world's  civilization  Europe  is 
not  indifierent  to  the  prosperity  of  America,  for  it  is  she  which 
nourishes  our  industry  and  gives  life  to  our  commerce.  It  is 
our  interest  that  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
powerful  and  prosperous,  but  it  is  not  at  all  to  our  interest  that 
she  should  grasp  the  whole  Gulf  of  Mexico,  rule  thence  the 
Antilles,  as  well  as  South  America,  and  be  the  sole  dispenser 
of  the  products  of  the  New  World.  *  *  *  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, Mexico  can  preserve  its  independence  and  maintain  the 
integrity  of  its  territory,  if  a  stable  government  be  there  estab- 
lished with  the  aid  of  France,  we  shall  have  restore<l  to  the 
Latin  race  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  its  force  and  its  pres- 
tige; we  shall  have  guaranteed  the  safety  of  our  own  and  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  the  Antilles;  we  shall  have  established  our 
benign  influence  in  the  center  of  America,  and  this  influence, 
while  creating  immense  outlets  for  our  commerce,  will  procure 
the  raw  material  which  is  indispensable  to  our  industry.' 

•'Added  to  all  this,  the  gratitude  of  regenerated  Mexico 
would  always  favor  the  beneficent  source  of  her  blessings. 
Such  was  the  programme  and  such  the  reasons  in  support 
sketched  by  the  hand  of  a  man  then  supposed  to  be  the  ablest 
politician  in  Europe.  This,  however,  was  before  the  days  of 
Sedan;  well,  it  was  even  before  the  noble  Oarlotta  lost  her 
reason  and  Maximilian  his  life. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  the  Emperor  sent  the  treasures  and  the 
brave  soldiers  of  France  to  Mexico  not  merely  to  enforce  vio- 
lated rights,  but,  as  M.  Billaut,  minister  without  portfolio,  in 
a  debate  in  the  French  Chambers,  February  18G3,  after  some 
admirable  declamation  about  the  Crimea,  Italy,  China,  etc., 
observed  with  great  effect,  glancing  next  toward  Mexico, 
'There,  also,  great  political  vistas  are  open  to  clear-8ighte<l 
eyes;  diverse  interests  come  in  contact,  and  it  is  not  opportune 
to  neglect  them.' 

"  What  the  clear  sight  of  the  Emperor  beheld  as  the  fruits 
of  fhe  intervention,  therefore,  were  tliese: 

"  1.  A  pecuniary  redress  of  wrongs  suffered  by  Frenchmen, 
including  payment  under  the  conventions. 
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^^  2.  The  regeneration  of  Mexico  under  a  stable  monarchy 
with  an  Austrian  prince. 

<^  3.  An  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  too  great  expansion 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  New  World,  represented  by  the 
United  States,  by  restoring  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  Latin 
race. 

^<  4.  A  benign  French  iniiuence  in  the  center  of  America, 
founded  on  the  gratitude  of  Mexico,  and  creating  immense 
outlets  for  French  commerce. 

^^  After  a  long  delay,  some  disasters  to  the  French  arms,  and 
a  resistance,  not  foreseen  by  the  Emperor  and  his  advisers. 
General  Forey,  largely  reinforced  from  France,  entered  Mexico 
on  the  10th  of  June  1863.  Almost  the  entire  Mexican  nation, 
including  all  parties,  were  in  arms  or  in  opposition  to  the  inter- 
vention. Only  one  shade  of  political  opinion  sustained  the 
French  cause.  General  Forey  at  once  proceeded  to  organize 
the  Emperor's  benevolent  plan  of  government  in  order  that  the 
Mexican  people  might  freely  manifest  their  wishes  as  to  their 
form  of  rule;  and,  as  the  Mexican  nation  was,  with  singular 
unanimity,  outside  the  French  lines,  supporting  the  constitu- 
tional government,  it  was  not  General  Forey's  fault  that  his 
choice  of  a  body  of  notables  was  limited  to  a  small  area  and 
number  of  persons  compared  with  the  whole  territory  and 
popnlation. 

^^The  indefatigable  M.  de  Saligny  took  upon  himself  the 
whole  labor  of  digesting  a  plan  of  government  for  the  Mexican 
people  and  selecting  its  agents.  He  made  a  lucid  and  able 
report  to  General  Forey  June  16, 1863,  which  was  adopted  by 
that  distinguished  officer  and  the  same  day  carried  out  by  a 
decree  signed  <  Forey,  General  of  Division,  Senator  of  France, 
Oommander-inChief  of  the  Expeditionary  Corps  in  Mexico.' 

^'This  decree  provided  that  a  special  decree  should  designate 
a  superior  junta  of  government,  composed  of  thirty-five  Mexi- 
can citizens,  according  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Emperor's 
minister.  This  junta  should  nominate  three  Mexican  citizens, 
charged  with  the  executive  power,  and  two  sabstitutes  for 
these  high  functions.  (The  archbishop  was  stiU  absent  in 
Europe.)  The  junta  should  choose  from  the  Mexican  citizens, 
without  distinction  of  rank  or  class,  245  members,  and  these, 
associated  with  the  junta,  should  constitute  the  assembly  of 
notables.  This  assembly  should  occupy  itself  especially  with 
the  form  of  the  permament  government  of  Mexico.  The  ses- 
sions of  the  junta  and  notables  should  not  be  public;  in  short, 
they  were  to  be  secret.  Other  minor  particulars  of  this  decree 
may  be  omitted. 

"Two  days  afterward  General  Forey,  by  special  decree, 
named  the  thirty-five  persons  who  were  to  constitute  the  supe- 
rior junta.    They  all  belonged  to  the  defeated  party  of  Zuloaga 
and  of  Miramon,  Sir  Oharles  Wyke's  robber,  recently  expelled 
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by  the  allies  from  Vera  Cruz.    This  junta  named  for  the  ex- 
ecutive functions: 

"First.  His  Excellency  Don  Juan  N.  Almonte,  general  of 
division. 

"Second.  The  most  illustrious  Senor  Don  Pelagio  Antonio 
de  Labastida,  archbishop  of  Mexico. 

"Third.  His  Excellency  Don  Mariano  Salas,  general  of  divi- 
sion. 

"The  substitutes  were  Ormaechea,  bishop  elect  of  Tulan- 
cingo,  and  Favon,  president  of  the  supreme  court. 

"Forey,  by  proclamation,  sanctioned  the  assumption  of  ex- 
ecutive power  by  this  triumvirate,  to  date  from  24th  June. 

"The  notables,  nominated  from  the  population  of  the  city, 
assembled,  and  on  the  10th  July  1863  adopted  and  promul- 
gated this  decree.  Its  importance  on  the  question  under  in- 
vestigation requires  its  insertion  entire: 

"  *The  assembly  of  notables,  in  virtue  of  the  decree  of  the 
16th  ultimo  that  it  should  make  known  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  best  suited  the  nation,  in  use  of  the  full  right 
which  the  nation  has  to  constitute  itself,  and  as  its  organ  and 
interpretei',  declares  with  absolute  liberty  and  independence 
as  follows,  viz: 

"  <  1.  The  Mexican  nation  adopts  as  its  form  of  government 
a  limited  hereditary  monarchy,  with  a  Catholic  prince. 

"  <  2.  The  sovereign  shall  take  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Mexico. 

"  <3.  The  imperial  crown  of  Mexico  is  offered  to  His  Impe- 
rial and  Eoyal  Highness  the  Prince  Ferdinand  Maximilian, 
Archduke  of  Austria,  for  himself  and  his  descendants. 

" '  4.  If,  under  circumstances  which  can  not  be  foreseen,  the 
Archduke  of  Austria,  Ferdinand  Maximilian,  should  not  take 
X)ossession  of  the  throne  which  is  offered  to  him,  the  Mexican 
nation  relies  on  the  good  will  of  His  Majesty  Kapoleon  III., 
Emperor  of  the  French,  to  indicate  for  it  another  Catholic 
prince. 

"  *  Given  in  the  hall  of  sessions  of  the  assembly  on  the  10th 
of  July  1863. 

"'Tbodosio  Labes, 

"  <  President^  etc: 

"  The  next  day  the  notables  completed  their  labors  by  vest- 
ing the  regency  of  the  empire,  until  the  arrival  of  the  sovereign, 
in  the  executive  triumvirate  already  theretofore  created. 

"  Here  was  a  slight  departure,  it  must  be  confessed,  from  the 
programme  laid  down  in  the  Emperor's  letter  to  General  Forey. 
This,  in  terms,  provided  that  the  provisional  government  to  be 
established  by  an  understanding  between  Forey  and  the  nota- 
bles should  <  submit  to  the  Mexican  people  the  question  of  the 
political  regime  which  is  to  be  definitely  established.' 

"  The  notables  knew  the  futility  and  the  impossibility  of 
submitting  their  work  to  approval  and  ratification  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Mexico.  Nevertheless  M.  Drouyn  de  THuys,  not  in- 
sensible to  public  opinion,  to  say  nothing  of  the  committals  of 
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the  Emperor,  wrote  on  the  17th  of  August  following  to  Gen- 
eral Bazaiiie,  then  in  command  of  the  French  forces  in  Mexico, 
that  it  was  indispensable  that  the  scheme  of  the  notables 
should  be  ratified  by  the  popular  will,  and  he  was  directed  to 
collect  the  suffrages  in  such  a  manner  that  no  doubt  should 
hang  over  the  expression.  The  mode  of  ascertaining  this  will 
was  left  to  the  general,  but  this  essential  point  was  commended 
to  his  constant  care  by  the  Emperor. 

"  The  reply  made  by  the  Archduke  in  October  following 
(the  3d)  to  the  deputation,  headed  by  8enor  Estrada,  which 
offered  him  the  crown,  made  known  that  his  acceptance  of  the 
offered  throne  must  depend  upon  the  result  of  the  vote  of  the 
whole  country. 

"These  instructions  were  very  embarrassing  to  General 
Bazaine.  In  point  of  fact,  he  could  not  carry  them  out.  He 
had  under  his  control  a  very  small  part  of  the  Mexican  people 
and  soil.  Even  his  lines  (iucessantly  penetrated  by  a  hundred 
guerrilla  bands)  embraced  but  about  one-eighth  of  the  popula- 
tion and  one-thirtieth  of  the  territory.  The  Emperor  surely 
had  not  looked  at  a  map  of  Mexico.  Bazaine  might  overawe 
the  700,000  i>eople  in  reach  of  his  arms,  but  outside  7,000,000 
sustained  the  government  of  Juarez.  There  was  no  remedy 
for  it  but  a  campaign  against  the  Mexicans  in  order  to  collect 
their  votes. 

"The  military  results  of  that  campaign  in  1863-64  will  ap- 
pear when  I  come  to  describe  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
French  troops  in  June  following,  the  date  of  the  entry  of 
Maximilian  into  the  capital. 

"  Just  exactly  how  Marshal  Bazaine  collected  the  suffrages, 
in  obedience  to  the  particular  charge  given  him  by  the  French 
Emperor  through  his  minister,  M,  Drouyn  de  PHuys,  it  is  diflS- 
cult  to  determine,  for  after  a  patient  search  I  have  nowhere 
beexk  able  to  Hud  his  official  report. 

"  This  much  is  certain,  that  the  deeree  of  the  assembly  of 
notables  was  never  submitted  to  any  vote  of  even  that  part 
of  the  people  subject  to  the  control  of  the  French  arms. 

^'  What  seems  to  have  been  done  in  obedience  to  the  orders 
of  the  great  champion  of  universal  national  suf&age,  and  to 
satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  coy  prince  at  Miramar,  was  simply 
this:  A  circular  dated  December  2, 1863,  under  the  orders  of 
the  regency,  was  issued  by  the  subsecretary  of  state  and  gov- 
ernment dispatch,  Jos^  Maria  Gonzalez  de  la  Vega,  directed 
to  a  few  political  prefects  appointed  and  upheld  by  the  French, 
notifying  them  that  private  letters  and  reports  addressed  to 
the  regency  by  *  reliable  persons'  assured  that  as  soon  as  the 
empire  is  recognized  by  four  or  five  principal  departments  of 
the  interior  his  Illustrious  and  Boyal  Highness  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  Maximilian  would  commence  his  march;  and  these 
prefects  are  directed  to  procure  this  recognition. 

"In  response  to  this  circular  the  prefects  of  Pachuco,  of  the 
first  district  of  Mexico,  and  of  Puebla,  and  perhaps  a  few 
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others,  nnder  date  4th  December  1863,  certify  that  it  being 
beyond  doubt  that  the  departments  mentioned  in  the  circular 
will  be  occupied  by  the  French  forces  in  a  few  days,  the 
inhabitants  will  joyfully  manifest  their  adhesion.  One  even 
reports,  as  already  held,  on  the  29th  Kovember,  a  feU  cham- 
pUre^  under  the  auspices  of  the  French  officers,  at  which  the 
inhabitants,  in  a  delirium  of  joy,  rang  bells,  fired  ofi;'  rockets, 
and  sent  up  two  balloons  with  the  names  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  upon  them. 

^<It  is  probable  that  a  number  of  municipalities  within  the 
territory  overrun  by  the  French  arms,  and  completely,  by 
appointment  or  otherwise,  in  the  French  interest  or  under  its 
control,  signified  their  adhesion  to  the  decree  of  the  notables. 

^^fioth  Maximilian  and  Mejia,  in  their  defense  before  the 
court  martial  at  Queretaro,  relied  alone  upon  the  vote  of  the 
notables,  and  Hhe  adhesion  of  many  municipalities  remitted 
to  the  Emperor-elect.'  (Mexican  Documents,  1867,  page  53 
r40th  Congress,  1st  session,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  Ko.  20],  publish^  by 
me  United  States  Government,  and  extract  from  the  defense 
of  General  Mejia  annexed  hereto.) 

*<  I  append  hereto  some  translations  of  these  prefect  reports 
from  the  Periodico  Oficialy  published  at  the  City  of  Mexico 
December  15, 1863. 

^^  In  this  reckless  manner  the  French  general  and  his  gov- 
ernment paltered  with  their  solemn  pledges  and  the  sacred 
right  of  a  people  to  form  and  regulate  their  own  internal 
government. 

^^  Maximilian,  furnished  with  such  evidences  of  the  popular 
will,  < began  his  march'  from  Miramar  on  the  11th  of  April, 
and  entered  the  City  of  Mexico  on  the  12th  day  of  June  1864, 
accompanied  by  that  excellent,  amiable,  and  most  unfortunate 
princess,  Carlotta. 

"At  this  date  only  so  much  of  the  extensive  territory  of 
Mexico  as  was  occupied  by  the  French  troops  owned  the  rule 
of  the  new  Emperor. 

"The  only  States  then  wholly  occupied  by  the  invaders  and 
their  few  and  feeble  Mexican  allies  were  Mexico  and  Yucatan. 
In  Vera  Cruz  they  held  the  port  and  the  towns  on  the  line  to 
the  City  of  Mexico.  The  rest  of  the  State,  including  over 
twenty  towns,  adhered  to  the  constitutional  government,  and 
was  defended  by  several  thousand  troops. 

"  In  Puebla  the  only  point  held  by  the  French  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State.  The  rest  of  its  territory  was  in  the  armed 
possession  of  the  state  and  federal  governments.  In  Michoa- 
can,  Morelia  and  the  towns  on  the  line  to  Mexico  were  occupied. 
The  state  government  at  Pastcuaro  and  Kivas  Palacio  (of  ex- 
cellent fame),  with  federal  troops,  dominated  the  rest  of  that 
State.  So  in  Guani^uato  the  French  held  the  capital  and  the 
town  of  Leon  alone.  The  rest  of  that  important  State  adhered 
to  the  republic. 
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<<  In  San  Luis  Potosi  the  French  h'kewise  held  the  capital, 
but  the  state  government  and  federal  forces,  five  thousand 
strong  and  well  disciplined,  held  the  remainder  of  the  terri- 
tory. 

<^  In  Tamaolipas  only  the  port  of  Tampico  was  occupied. 

^<  In  Jalisco  the  enemy  was  confined  to  the  capital  by  a  force 
ten  thousand  strong  under  General  Uraga.  In  Zacatecas  and 
Toluca  the  French  likewise  held  the  capitals. 

"  The  constitutional  government  held  undisputed  sway  over 
the  States  of  Nueva  Leon,  Ooahuila,  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  Sina- 
loa,  O^aca,  Chiapas,  Guerro,  Durango,  Tabasco,  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, Colima,  and  Tehuantepec.  From  this  perhaps  we  must 
except  the  ports  of  Acapulco  and  Mazatlan,  on  the  Pacific. 

^<  If,  now,  we  consult  a  map  and  table  of  population,  we  will 
see  that  the  French  held  on  the  12th  June  1864  about  one- 
thirtieth  of  the  Mexican  territory,  and  less  than  one-tenth  of 
the  population.  Outside  of  the  French  lines  was  an  inflamed, 
united,  and  hostile  people. 

<<The  new  Emperor  was  without  an  army  or  a  fleet.  His 
revenues  were  pledged  in  advance  for  debts  which  they  were 
unable  to  carry.  His  only  real  military  support  was  the 
French  expeditionary  corps,  and  his  only  pecuniary  resource  a 
fragment  of  a  loan  raised  nnder  French  patronage  at  a  most 
usurious  rate.  The  support  given  by  the  party  which  *  brought 
the  Moors  into  Spain,'  was  not  only  feeble,  but  treacherons. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  yonng  Austrian  began  the 
desperate  adventure  of  subduing  and  pacifying  the  country, 
and  founding  a  monarchy  in  Mexico.  The  result  is  now  known. 
His  rule  was  as  wide  and  his  power  as  ample  the  day  he 
entered  the  capital  as  at  any  future  period. 

"  The  party  of  the  republic  was  led  by  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
endowments.  He  was  a  republican  and  a  reformer  who  had 
laid  the  ax  to  the  root  of  the  tree.  He  believed  in  his  cause 
and  his  countrymen.  He  was  upright,  patriotic,  temperate, 
patient,  resolute^for  that  matter,  obstinate.  Difficulties  never 
deterred,  defeats  never  discouraged  him.  Supported  by  the 
best  and  bravest  of  Mexico,  he  carried  the  flag  of  national 
independence  and  republican  self  government  from  the  capital 
to  the  remotest  border  of  the  land,  until,  by  the  unaided  eflbrts 
of  his  countrymen,  he  brought  it  back  to  the  ancient  city  in 
triumph. 

^<  Substuntially  the  whole  Mexican  people  supported  the  con- 
stitutional government.  There  was  no  party  of  the  monarchy 
that  deserved  the  name.  The  presence  of  a  victorious  French 
army  failed  to  develop  such  a  party. 

^*  Says  General  Prim,  in  his  letter  to  the  French  Emperor, 
dated  Orizaba,  March  17, 1862: 

"'I  have,  moreover,  the  profound  conviction  that  the  parti- 
sans of  monarchy  are  very  few  in  this  country.  *  •  •  The 
vicinity  of  the  United  States,  and  their  severe  reprobation  of 
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monarchy,  has  contributed  to  create  a  hate  for  it  here.  •  *  • 
For  these  reasons  and  others  that  can  not  escape  the  attention 
of  year  Imperial  Majesty,  yon  will  understand  that  the  general 
opinion  of  this  country  is-  against  monarchy.  If  logic  does  not 
demonstrate  it,  facts  prove  it,  for  during  the  two  months  that 
the  flags  of  the  allied  powers  floated  over  Vera  Oruz,  and  now 
that  we  occupy  Cordoba,  Orizaba,  and  Tehuacan,  important 
towns  where  there  is  no  Mexican  force,  the  partisans  of  mon- 
archy have  made  no  demonstrations  to  tell  of  their  existence.' 

"General  Prim's  appreciation  of  the  real  truth  appears  where 
he  says: 

"*  You  can  easily  carry  Maximilian  to  Mexico  and  crown  him 
king,  but  the  King  will  find  no  adherents  in  the  country  but 
conservative  chiefs,'  etc. 

"This  is  literal.  The  people  were  almost  unanimous  in  their 
hatred  of  monarchy  and  foreign  intervention;  only  defeated 
chiefs  and  a  despoiled  hierarchy  were  the  support  of  the  new 
monarch.  If  the  late  French  Emperor,  in  his  unfortunate 
exile,  should  again  read  the  letter  of  his  former  friend.  General 
Prim,  fallen,  too,  in  a  world  of  changes,  he  will  be  struck  with 
these  words — 

"  <A  few  rich  men  are  willing  to  receive  a  foreign  monarch 
who  comes  supported  by  your  Majesty's  soldiers,  but  the  mon- 
arch will  have  nothing  to  sustain  him  when  the  time  shall  come 
for  your  soldiers  to  withdraw,  and  he  will  fall  from  the  throne, 
as  others  will  fall,  when  the  mantle  of  your  Imperial  Majesty 
shall  cease  to  protect  and  defend  them.' 

"In  like  manner  Sir  Charles  Wyke,  as  late  as  March  27, 
1862,  with  ample  opportunities  of  observation,  and  no  faith  in 
republican  government,  was  of  opinion  that  a  party  in  Mexico 
'did  not  exist'  favorable  to  monarchy  (dispatch  to  Lord  Rus- 
sell); and  although  this  gentleman  had  no  partiality  for  Presi- 
dent Juarez,  he  expressed  the  opinion  in  the  final  conference 
between  the  Spanish,  French,  and  English  plenipotentiaries, 
at  Orizaba,  April  9,  1862,  that  a  majority  of  the  Mexican 
people  was  favorable  to  the  existing  government,  and  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  partisans  of  a  monarchy. 

"Earl  Bussell  also  communicates  to  Earl  Cowley,  British 
minister  resident  at  Paris,  June  14, 1862,  his  information  'that 
the  majority  of  the  Mexican  people  were  liberal  and  repub- 
lican, and  that  it  would  be  impossible  tor  the  French  troops  to 
establish  monarchy  in  Mexico  with  any  chance  of  stability.' 

"The  opinion  of  the  American  Government,  equally  enlight- 
ened, emphatic,  and  sound,  never  underwent  any  change  or 
modification  from  the  beginning  of  the  intervention  until  its 
final  eclipse  in  the  blood  of  the  victim  of  the  French  Emperor. 
March  3, 1862,  Mr.  Seward  addressed  these  weighty  words  to 
the  American  ministers  at  London  and  Paris: 

"  *The  President,  however,  deems  it  his  duty  to  express  to 
the  allies,  in  all  candor  and  frankness,  the  opinion  that  no 
monarchical  government  which  could  be  founded  in  Mexico,  in 
the  presence  of  foreign  navies  and  armies  in  the  waters  and 
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upon  the  soil  of  Mexico,  would  have  any  prospect  of  security 
or  permanency.  •  •  •  Under  such  circumstances  the  new 
government  must  speedily  fall  unless  it  could  draw  into 
its  support  European  alliances,  which,  relating  back  to  the 
present  invasion,  would,  iu  fact,  make  it  the  beginning  of  a 
permanent  policy  of  armed  European  monarchical  intervention 
injurious  and  practically  hostile  to  the  most  general  system  of 
government  on  the  continent  of  America,  and  this  would  be 
the  beginning  rather  than  the  ending  of  revolution  in  Mexico.' 

''The  same  minister,  in  a  dispatch  to  Mr.  Dayton  of  26th 
September  186^^,  expressing  the  solicitude  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  awakened  by  the  progress  of  the  war  of 
intervention,  says:  'This  government  knows  full  well  that  the 
inherent  normal  opinion  of  Mexico  favors  a  government  there 
republican  in  form  and  domestic  in  its  organization  in  prefer^ 
ence  to  any  monarchical  institutions  to  be  imposed  from 
abroad.' 

"And  again,  as  late  as  December  6, 1865,  Mr.  Seward,  in  a 
dispatch  to  the  French  minister  in  Washington,  holds  this 
language:  'Having  thus  frankly  stated  our  position,  I  leave 
the  question  for  the  consideration  of  France,  sincerely  hoping 
that  that  great  nation  may  find  it  compatible  with  its  best 
interests  and  its  high  honor  to  withdraw  from  its  aggressive 
attitude  in  Mexico  within  some  convenient  and  reasonable 
time,  and  thus  leave  the  people  of  that  country  to  the  free 
enjoyment  of  the  system  of  republican  government  which  they 
have  established  for  themselves,  and  of  their  adherence  to 
which  they  have  given  what  seems  to  the  United  States  to  be 
decisive  and  conclusive,  as  well  as  very  touching  proofs  J 

"  This  accumulated  testimony  is  rendered  conclusive  by  the 
subsequent  history  of  this  attempt  to  found  a  monarchy  in 
Mexico.  The  people  and  government  of  that  country  never 
ceased  their  armed  resistance  to  this  invasion  of  the  foreigner. 
Hundreds  of  combats  were  fought  and  many  thousand  brave 
Mexicans  laid  down  their  lives  for  their  native  land  and  well* 
derived  rights.  The  contest  raged  in  every  State  where  the 
invading  foe  was  found;  even  the  line  from  the  capital  to  Vera 
Cruz  was  incessantly  assailed,  and  frequently  cut;  the  empire 
consisted  only,  so  to  speak,  of  the  ground  upon  which  stood 
the  feet  of  foreign  soldiers.  These  were  the  empire;  when 
these  were  withdrawn,  as  General  Prim  had  assured  his  Impe- 
rial Mj^jesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  costly  but  unsub- 
stantial fabric  which  he  had  erected  fell,  and  the  poor  play 
ended. 

"At  the  time  Maximilian  entered  his  capital  the  rebellion  in 
the  United  States  was  drawing  to  a  ch>se.  The  organized 
power  of  that  republic  at  that  moment  was  grinding  to  pieces 
on  the  fields  of  Virginia  that  great  revolt  which  may  be  truly 
styled  the  enemy  of  the  whole  continent,  since  it  had  revived 
the  alliance  of  kings  against  America,  an  alliance  in  a  former 
age  baffled  by  President  Monroe. 
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'^As  soon  as  the  United  States  bad  ended  its  formidable 
domestic  troubles  it  brought  its  powerful  influence  to  bear  to 
procure  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  army  from  Mexico. 
The  efforts  of  Mr.  Seward  to  this  end  were  unceasing,  adroit, 
and  resolute.  He  had  steadily  refused  to  recognize  the  Maxi- 
milian government,  and  had  uniformly  made  known  to  the 
French  and  other  European  cabinets  that  the  United  States 
maintained  the  most  friendly  relations  with  the  republican 
government  of  Pretsident  Juarez.  October  23, 1863,  he  writes 
Mr.  Dayton:  'M.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys  should  be  informed  that 
the  United  States  continue  to  regard  Mexico  as  the  theater  of 
a  war  which  has  not  yet  ended  in  the  subversion  of  the  gov- 
ernment long  existing  there,  with  which  the  United  States 
remain  in  the  relation  of  peace  and  sincere  iriendahip;  and 
that  for  this  reason  the  United  States  are  not  now  at  liberty 
to  consider  the  question  of  recoguizing  a  government  which  in 
the  further  chances  of  war  may  come  into  its  place.' 

"So,  again,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  entry  by  the  new 
Fmperor  into  his  capital,  June  12, 1864,  Mr.  Seward  writes  the 
United  States  charge  at  Paris:  'It  is  already  known  to  the 
government  of  France  that  the  United  States  are  not  prepared 
to  recognize  a  monarchical  and  European  |)ower  in  Mexico, 
which  is  yet  engaged  in  a  war  with  a  domestic  republican  gov- 
ernment and  a  portion  of  the  Mexican  people.' 

"On  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  writing  to  the  same  official, 
Mr.  Seward  says:  *  What  we  hold  in  regard  to  Mexico  is  that 
France  is  a  belligerent  there,  in  war  with  the  Kepublic  of 
Mexico.' 

"On  the  6th  of  November  following  he  writes:  'The  United 
States  still  regard  the  effort  to  establish  permanently  a  foreign 
and  imperial  government  in  Mexico  as  disallowable  and  im- 
practicable. •  •  •  They  are  not  prepared  to  recognize,  or 
to  pledge  themselves  hereafter  to  recognize,  any  political  insti- 
tutions m  Mexico  which  are  in  opposition  to  the  republican 
government  with  which  we  have  so  long  and  so  constantly 
maintained  relations  of  unity  and  friendship.'    (Same  to  same.) 

"This  dispatch  adroitly  presses  the  removal  of  the  French 
forces  as  a  means  of  preserving  'the  inherited  relations  of 
friendship'  between  the  two  countries. 

"The  dispatch  of  December  16, 1865,  from  the  same  minister 
to  Mr.  Bigelow,  is  particularly  in  point  on  the  question  in  this 
case.  There  in  answer  to  an  invitation  from  His  Majesty's 
government  to  recognize  the  institution  of  Maximilian  in 
Mexico  as  a  de  facto  government,  as  the  price  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  French  intervention,  Mr.  Seward  replies,  'that 
the  recognition  which  the  Emperor  has  thus  suggested  can  not 
be  made.' 

''Previously,  on  the  6th  December,  Mr.  Seward,  writing  to 
the  French  minister  in  Washington,  in  answer  to  the  same 
suggestion  from  the  Emperor,  had,  with  regret,  felt  'obliged  to 
say  that  the  condition  the  Emperor  suggests  is  one  which  seems 
quite  impracticable.' 
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"Pressing  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops,  Mr.  Seward 
insists  that  Hhe  real  caase  of  our  national  discontent  is  that 
the  French  army  which  is  now  in  Mexico  is  invading  a  domes- 
tic republican  government  there  which  was  established  by  her 
people,  with  whom  the  United  States  sympathize  most  pro- 
foundly, for  the  avowed  purpose  of  suppressing  it  and  estab- 
lishing on  its  ruins  a  foreign  monarchical  government,  whose 
presence  there,  so  long  as  it  should  endure,  could  not  but  be 
regarded  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  injurious  and 
menacing  to  their  chosen  and  endeared  republican  institutions.' 

"In  reply  to  this  dispatch, M.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  French  minister  at  Washington  January  9, 
1866,  after  seeking  to  reconcile  the  proceedings  of  the  Emperor 
in  Mexico  with  tlie  principle  of  nonintervention  by  labored 
arguments,  which  have  been  nowhere  more  criticised  and  con- 
demned than  in  France,  announces  that  the  French  Oovernment 
18  hastening  to  make  arrangements  with  the  Emperor  Maximiltan 
whichj  while  satisfying  its  interest  and  dignity^  allows  it  to  con- 
sider the  part  of  its  army  on  Mexican  soil  at  an  end. 

"On  the  12th  February  following  Mr.  Seward,  addressing  the 
Count  de  Montholou,  replies  at  length  to  this  dispatch.  He 
lays  down  the  pontition  of  the  American  Government  on  the 
whole  subject  with  distinctness  and  much  emphasis.  He 
affirms  that  the  proceedings  in  Mexico  adopted  by  a  class  of 
persons  to  found  a  monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  the  republic  were 
without  authority  and  prosecuted  against  the  will  and  opinions 
of  the  Mexican  people,  and  that,  in  supporting  these  proceed- 
ings in  derogation  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  people  of 
Mexico,  the  original  purposes  of  the  French  expedition  seem 
to  have  become  subordinate  to  a  political  revolution,  which 
would  not  have  occurred  had  not  France  forcibly  intervened, 
and  which  could  not  be  maintained  if  that  intervention  should 
cease;  that  the  United  States  had  not  seen  any  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  people  of  Mexico  had  called  into  being  or 
accepted  the  so-called  empire;  that  they  are  of  opinion  that 
such  acceptance  could  not  have  been  freely  procured  or  law- 
fully taken  at  any  time  in  the  presence  of  the  French  army; 
that  this  government,  therefore,  recognizes  and  must  continue 
to  recognize  in  Mexico  only  the  ancient  republic,  and  can  not 
consent,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  involve  itself  in  relation  with 
or  recognition  of  the  institution  of  the  Prince  Maximilian  in 
Mexico. 

"  Mr.  Seward  says :  This  is  held  without  one  dissenting  voice 
by  his  countrymen,  and  that  the  judgment  of  the  United  States 
thus  expressed  has  been  adopted  by  every  state  on  the  Ameri- 
can hemisphere;  and  that  thus  the  presence  of  European 
armies  in  Mexico,  maintaining  a  European  prince  with  imperial 
attributes,  without  her  consent  and  against  her  will,  is  deemed 
a  source  of  apprehension  and  danger  by  the  United  States  and 
all  the  independent  and  sovereign  republican  states  on  the 
American  continent  and  its  adjacent  islands;  and  he  denies 
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that  foreign  oations  can  rightfully  intervene  by  force  to  sub- 
vert republican  institutions  in  any  one  of  those  states.  Seek- 
ing relief  of  the  Mexican  embarrassments  without  disturbing 
the  amicable  relations  of  the  United  States  with  France,  Mr. 
Seward  presses  for  definitive  information  of  the  time  when 
French  military  operations  may  be  expected  to  cease  in  Mexico. 

'*Tbis^in  effect,  closes  the  corresjwndence,  for  M.  Drouyn  de 
FHuys,  in  reply,  addressing  the  French  minister  in  Washing- 
ton April  5, 1866,  confines  himself  to  announcing  that  the  Em- 
I)eror  has  decided  that  the  French  troops  should  evacuate 
Mexico  in  three  detachments,  the  first  to  depart  in  the  month 
of  November  1866,  the  second  in  March  1867,  and  the  third  in 
November  of  the  same  year.  By  a  subsequent  change  of  pro- 
gramme the  whole  force  was  withdrawn  at  once,  and  in  the 
month  of  February  1867. 

"While  this  negotiation  was  in  progress  a  treaty  was  ar- 
ranged between  the  prince,  Maximilian,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  for  the  enlistment  of  troops  in  Austria  for  service  in 
Mexico.  Mr.  Seward,  in  a  series  of  dispatches  dating  from 
March  19  to  April  30, 18G6,  stimulated  the  American  minister 
in  Vienna,  Mr.  Motley  (who  seemed  to  hesitate),  to  an  ener- 
getic protest,  and,  in  the  event  that  troops  were  allowed  to 
depart  before  an  answer  to  the  protest,  he  was  even  ordered 
to  retire  from  Vienna.  In  this  last  dispatch  (April  30)  Mr. 
Seward  states  the  real  conviction  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  a  sentence,  as  follows: 

**'The  European  war  against  the  Republic  of  Mexico  has 
been  from  the  beginning  a  continual  menace  against  this  gov- 
ernment, and  even  against  free  institutions  throughout  the 
American  continent.' 

"  The  protest,  however,  was  effectual,  and  Count  MensdorfT, 
in  his  reply  dated  May  20,  assured  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment that  no  troops  w.ould  be  allowed  to  depart  for  Mexico. 

"  This  practically  closed  the  romantic  enterprise  in  Mexico. 
The  French  troops  withdrawn,  all  hope  of  new  recruits  from 
Europe  cut  off',  the  empire  fell  into  cureless  ruin. 

''  In  anticipation  of  the  departure  of  the  foreign  troops,  the 
whole  people  of  Mexico  rose  in  arms.  The  officials  and  adher- 
ents of  the  so-called  empire  were  seized  with  a  panic  and 
hastened  to  provide  the  means  of  escape  from  the  justice  and 
the  vengeance  of  their  outraged  countrymen.  On  the  night  of 
September  13, 1SG7,  these  guilty  betrayers  of  their  country, 
at  Acapulco  seized  the  bark  Francis  Palmer,  claimant's  vessel, 
and  sailed  away  after  their  sole  security,  the  withdrawing 
French.  So  it  was  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  French 
evacuation  was  followed  by  the  flight  of  the  imperialistic  fam- 
ilies, and  the  liberal  forces  hung  on  the  retreating  rear  of 
the  French  columns,  occupying  every  evacuated  town. 

"On  the  1st  of  February  1807  Miramon  was  defeated  by 
General  Escobedo  at  San  Jacinto.  The  second  of  the  same 
month  Colima  surrendered  to  General  Corona.    On  the  5th, 
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the  French  marched  out  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  On  the  13th, 
Maximilian  marched  for  the  fatal  City  of  Queretaro.  On  the 
2l8t,  President  Jaarez,  with  his  ministers,  entered  the  city  of 
San  Lais  Potosi  amidst  the  joy  and  acclamations  of  the  inhab- 
itants. 

"  Queretaro  and  Puebla  were  speedily  invested  by  the  lib- 
eral troops.  Puebla  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  4th  of  April 
by  Porfirio  Diaz.  On  the  10th,  Marqnez,  the  assassin  of  Tacu- 
baya,  but  the  lieutenant-general  and  main  prop  of  the  crum- 
bling empire,  was  defeated  and  driven  into  the  City  of  Mexico. 
Diaz  began  the  siege  of  the  capital  with  twenty  thousand 
men  on  the  17th.  On  the  15th  of  May  Queretaro  fell,  and 
Maximilian,  with  Generals  Miramon  and  Thos.  Mejia  and  his 
entire  force  of  eight  thousand  men  surrendered  at  discretion. 
On  the  14th  of  June,  a  court-martial,  constituted  under  the 
orders  of  the  constitutional  government  and  sitting  in  the 
theater  of  Iturbide,  at  Qaeretaro,  condemned  Maximilian, 
Miramon,  and  Mejia  to  be  shot  The  sentence  was  approved 
by  the  commanding  general,  Escobedo,  and  the  government, 
and  was  carried  into  execution  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of 
June.  On  the  20th  the  City  of  Mexico  with  its  garrison  sur- 
rendered to  General  Diaz,  but  the  infamous  Marquez  had 
already  disappeared  and  made  his  escape. 

"  This  brief  recapitulation  of  facts,  which  have  now  become 
history,  will  demonstrate  that  the  empire  in  Mexico,  intro- 
duced by  the  visionary  politician,  who  then,  also,  was  prepar- 
ing France  for  destruction,  was  sustained  only  by  his  bayonets, 
and  fell  by  the  uprising  of  the  people  of  Mexico  the  moment 
these  bayonets  were  withdrawn  under  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  in  France,  and  the  growing  discontent  and  impatience 
of  the  people  and  government  of  the  United  States. 

<^  It  is  believed  that  in  no  event  would  the  monarchical  sub- 
stituted for  the  republican  form  of  government  in  any  state  of 
this  hemisphere  by  armed  European  intervention  ever  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  United  States  or  any  other  American  republic 
so  long  as  such  intervention  continued.  The  United  States 
has  be^n  pledged  against  such  intervention  for  fifty  years. 

''In  considering  the  question  of  government  defactOj  it  will 
be  observed  that  it  was  attempted  in  Mexico,  not  only  to  change 
the  person  of  the  ruler,  but  the  form  of  government,  and  in  a 
direction  opposed  to  the  history,  tendencies,  and  prejudices  of 
every  republic  in  North  and  South  America. 

^'  Such  a  change,  in  fact,  could  only  be  accomplished  by  in- 
vasion from  without  or  revolution  within  the  state.  In  the 
former  case  the  force  must  accomplish  a  secure  and  permanent 
conquest.  In  the  latter  the  change  must  be  supported  by  the 
mass  of  the  people  and  rest  upon  their  consent.  Should  for- 
eign intervention  aid  this  change  we  can  never  regard  the  fact 
as  accomplished  or  as  resting  upon  the  favor  of  the  people  un- 
less the  new  government  is  strong  enough  to  maintain  itself 
after  the  foreign  aid  shall  be  withdrawn. 
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"  Here,  a  French  conquest  of  Mexico  was  never  desired  or 
aimed  at. 

^^  On  the  contrary,  the  government  of  his  Imperial  Majesty 
uniformly  declared  that  there  was  no  purpose  of  intervention 
on  his  part  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico.  Having  grounds 
of  war  against  that  country,  the  occasion  was  to  be  embraced 
to  extend  an  opportunity  to  its  Inhabitants,  assumed  to  be 
ready  to  accomplish  their  own  regeneration.  .  In  point  of  fact, 
the  French  Emi)eror,  deceived  by  the  Mexican  exiles  and  be- 
trayed by  persons  near  him  whom  he  trusted,  but  who  were 
interested  in  Mexican  bonds,  lands,  and  mines,  overestimated 
the  strength  of  the  conservatives  of  that  country  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  church,  whose  power  he  understood  in  France. 
Add  to  this  he  miscalculated  the  result  of  the  rebellion  in  the 
United  States.  His  scheme  for  restoring  the  Latin  race  in 
Mexico  (where  it  never  existed)  and  increasing  Mmmensely' 
French  power  and  commerce,  at  best  visionary  and  romantic, 
would  have  been  simply  insane  had  he  not  believed  the  people 
of  Mexico  willing  to  support  or  accept  the  monarchy  once  es- 
tablished by  his  arms. 

<^  A  change  in  the  form  of  government  in  Mexico  as  a  fact, 
therefore,  never  existed,  because  it  never  rested  for  a  moment 
upon  the  popular  consent,  and  the  Emperor  never  expected  to 
accomplish  it  by  the  permanent  armed  occupation  of  the 
country. 

*<  However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  but  one  government  in 
the  same  state  at  the  same  time.  The  French  found  a  govern- 
ment in  Mexico  when  they  came  there,  and  recogniz^  it  at 
Soledad ;  when  they  left,  it  was  still  there,  stronger  than  when 
they  found  it;  it  is  there  now,  stronger  than  any  government 
Mexico  ever  had,  having  put  down  all  enemies  under  its  feet, 
the  monarchical  i>arty  crushed  by  the  weight  of  its  crimes  and 
the  odium  attached  to  responsibility  for  foreign  invasion. 

'*  This  government,  ele(!ted  according  to  the  constitution  and 
laws,  always  in  possession  of  much  the  largest  portion  of  it« 
territory,  wa«  sustained  against  domestic  treason  and  foreign 
levies  throughout  its  long  and  severe  trials  by  the  Mexican 
masses,  and  upheld  by  the  sympathy  of  every  republican  state 
in  the  Americas. 

''  But,  waiving  these  considerations,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
United  States  successfully  to  claim  that  the  so-called  empire 
was  a  government  de  facto.  The  government  of  that  country 
uniformly  and  expressly  refused  to  regard  it  as  such,  when  the 
inducements  to  do  so  were  strong  and  the  danger  of  refusing 
great.  On  the  contrary,  it  recognized  the  republic  and  main- 
tained relations  of  amity  and  friendship  with  it  to  the  close,  as 
it  had  done  from  the  beginning  of  its  trials.  This  fact  mast 
oppose  an  insuperable  barrier  to  any  and  all  reclamations  by 
the  United  States  against  the  Republic  of  Mexico  for  the  acts 
of  the  Maximilian  authorities,  so  called.  There  could  be  but 
one  government  at  a  time,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  the  United 
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Btat^  has  determined  the  question  between  the  two  contend- 
ing parties  for  itself. 

**  Wisely,  the  decision  coald  not  have  been  otherwise.  The 
government  and  i>eople  of  the  Unit'ed  States  nnderstood  and 
heartily  approved  the  canse  for  which  the  people  and  govern- 
ment of  Mexico  fought  and  suffered;  the  plan  of  Ayutla  and 
the  constitution  of  1857 ;  equal  rights  secnred  by  a  govern- 
ment of  all  the  people;  resistance  to  military  and  ecclesiastical 
oppressions;  a  free  religion  and  a  free  press;  cordial  frater- 
nity with  the  people  of  all  nations. 

'  <*The  anarchy  in  Mexico  of  which  Europe  complains  was 
made  by  the  friends  of  class  privileges,  state  religions,  and 
monarchy,  conservatives  of  the  dregs  of  old  Spanish  colonial 
policy,  and  abuses  founded  on  ideas  which  belong  only  to  past 
ages. 

'^  Says  Mr.  Seward  to  the  Marquis  de  Montholon,  February 
12, 1866;  ^  We  can  not  deny  that  all  the  anarchy  in  Mexico  of 
which  Mr.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys  complains  was  necessarily  and 
even  wisely  endured  in  the  attempts  to  lay  sure  foundations 
of  broad  republican  liberty.' 

^^But  the  people  of  the  United  States  also  understood  what 
the  intervention  in  Mexico  meant  for  themselves:  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  republican  form ;  a  monarchy  on  their  borders  to 
endanger  their  peace,  menace  their  institutions,  and  check 
their  growth;  a  speculation  in  their  downfall  at  the  hands  of 
the  rebellion  then  raging.  A  government  in  the  United  States 
that  had  shown  any  sympathy  with  such  an  enterprise  would 
have  sunk  beneath  the  power  of  public  opinion. 

"Moreover,  the  people  of  the  United  States  knew  the  mo- 
narchical attempt  in  Mexico  would  fail.  They  believed  the 
people  of  that  country  would  crush  it;  but,  in  any  event,  they 
were  of  one  mind  on  the  subject,  and  intended,  when  the  hour 
came,  it  should  fail. 

^'Yet  more,  the  trials  of  their  neighbors,  borne  so  bravely 
and  patiently,  had  their  fullest  sympathy.  They  were  too 
near  the  scenes  of  suffering  and  cruelty  to  be  deaf  to  the 
cries  of  patriots  dying  for  their  native  soil  and  national  inde- 
I>endence.  If  Europe  heard  the  guns  which  shot  Prince  Max- 
imilian to  death,  Americans,  however  shocked  by  their  report, 
yet  heard  the  groans  of  the  victims  of  his  folly  and  ambition. 
On  the  20th  of  October  1865,  at  Uruapan,  under  a  presump- 
tuous and  barbarous  decree  of  the  pretended  Em]>eror  of  the 
3d  of  that  month,  were  shot  to  death  prisoners  by  the  fortune 
of  war,  Generals  Arteaga  and  Salazar,  Colonels  Diaz  Paracho, 
Villa  Oomez,  Perez  Milicua,  and  Villanos,  five  lieutenant-col- 
onels, eight  commanders,  and  a  number  of  subordinate  officers. 
Hear  them  a  moment,  for  they  were  men  and  brethren. 

^^  General  Arteaga  writes  to  his  mother,  Dona  Apolonia 
Magallanes: 

^^^Adobbd  Mother:  I  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  13th  in- 
stant, and  to-morrow  I  am  to  be  shot.    •    •    *    Mama,  in  spite 
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of  all  my  efforts  to  aid  yoa,  the  only  means  I  had  I  sent  yon 
in  April  last;  bat  God  is  with  you,  and  He  will  not  suffer  you 
to  perish,  nor  my  sister  Trinidad,  the  little  YanJceeJ 

^'And  Salazar  to  another  mother: 

<^  < Adored  Mother:  I  go  down  to  the  tomb  at  thirty-three 
years  of  age,  without  a  blot  ujwn  my  name.  Weep  not,  but  be 
comforted,  for  the  only  crime  your  son  has  committed  is  the 
defense  or  a  holy  cause — ^the  independence  of  his  country. 
For  this  I  am  to  be  shot.  •  •  •  Direct  my  children  and 
my  brothers  in  the  path  of  honor,  for  the  scaffold  can  not  at- 
taint loyal  names.' 

<^And  Gomez  to  a  father: 

<<^My  Dear  Father:  I  employ  my  last  moments  in  writ- 
ing to  you.  •  •  •  I  would  like  to  leave  an  honored  name  to 
my  family.  I  have  worked  for  it,  defending  the  cause  I  em- 
braced; but  I  could  not  succeed.    Patience!' 

^^  Patience  did  its  perfect  work  at  last,  and  the  national 
cause  triumphed  for  which  these  martyrs  bled.  The  ashes  of 
Salazar  may  now  repose  in  peace  by  the  side  of  his  children 
in  his  mother's  town. 

^^  To-day  the  Liberals  of  Mexico,  in  possession  of  the  bless- 
ings of  national  independence  and  the  right  of  self-government, 
won  at  the  price  of  such  costly  blood,  have  the  opportunity  to 
prove  that  it  was  not  shed  in  vain,  by  union  among  themselves, 
moderation  toward  their  opponents,  and  justice  toward  all  men. 

<^It  results  from  the  foregoing  investigation  that  the  so- 
called  empire  was  not  a  government  de  facto  ;  because,  lack- 
ing the  element  of  popular  support  or  of  habitual  obedieuce 
from  tlie  mass  of  the  people,  it  rested  alone  on  the  assistance 
of  foreign  force,  which  contemplated  and  extended  only  a  tem- 
porary interference,  and  because  another  government,  disput- 
ing successfully  its  pretensions,  bore  rule  in  Mexico  as  a  fact, 
in  possession  of  much  the  largest  part  of  the  territory,  and 
sustained  by  the  mass  of  the  people. 

<<  It  further  results  that  the  Uuited  States,  a^  least,  is  not  now 
at  liberty  to  claim  a  government  de  facto  for  the  Pdnce  Maxi- 
milian, having  always  during  the  contest  in  Mexico  recognized 
the  republic  and  repudiated  the  empire — committed  no  less  by 
the  sympathies  of  its  people  with  the  people  of  Mexico  in  their 
arduous  struggle  for  the  republican  form  (endeared  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States)  and  liberal  principles  (which  they 
also  cherish)  than  by  their  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the 
European  intervention  attacked  the  United  States  and  every 
other  republican  state  in  America. 

^^  I  have  said  nothing  about  governments  dejure,  because,  out- 
side of  the  field  of  moral  considerations,  a  government  de  facto 
is  also  a  government  dejure. 

^^  I  feel  assured,  moreover,  that  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  can  not  desire  to  hold  the  Republic  of  Mexico  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  the  so-called  empire  by  obtaining  awaids  here, 
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which  mast  coDdemn  the  stand  taken  by  that  government  in 
behalf  of  republican  institutions  in  its  hour  of  trial  and  dan- 
ger; bat  that  this  case  has  found  its  way  here  in  the  name  of 
that  goTernmenty  in  pursuance  of  a  purpose  to  acquit  itself 
of  responsibility  to  claimants,  by  the  final  judgment  of  tliis 
impartial  tribunal. 

^'  For  my  part,  I  cheerfully  accept  the  responsibility  thus 
imposed  and  the  labor  which  belongs  to  it. 

^< Claimant  may  have  a  remedy  for  the  wrong  which  he  has 
sustained;  but  he  must  look  elsewhere  than  to  the  government 
of  the  Bepublic  of  Mexico. 

"It  is  therefore  considered  by  this  commission  that  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico  is  not  responsible  for  the  injury  complained 
of  herein,  and  this  claim  is  rejected  and  disallowed. 


''APPENDIX. 
"[No.  74.] 

"Office  Secretary  of  State  and  Government  Dispatch, 

"Political  Prefecture  of  the  District  of  Pachuco, 

"Pachuco,  Decembei'  4,  186S, 

"  I  have  received  your  notes  of  the  2d  instant  and  of  the  28th  ultimo,  with 
the  copy,  No.  52,  of  the  Periodico  Oficial,  to  which  th«y  make  reference, 
and  which  has  been  opportunely  circulated,  giving  it  the  greatest  possible 
publicity,  the  acceptance  of  our  emperor,  Ferdinand  Maximilian,  having 
been  solemnized  here  on  Sunday  last,  as  the  most  auspicious  event  of  our 
time  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Mexican  Empire.  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  this  news  having  been  received  with  general  applause,  and 
of  our  demonstrations  having  been  joined  in  by  the  people,  hurrahing  for 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  the  Empress,  for  religion,  for  His  Excellency 
General  Almonte,  for  the  regency,  and  for  the  prefect  who  snbHcribes,  in 
the  civic  procession  which  took  place,  with  music,  ringing  of  bells,  and 
rockets,  and  in  which  was  carried  a  crown  with  the  name  of  the  Emporer. 

"And  if  this  event,  which  I  have  scarcely  8ketche<l  even  superficially, 
has  created  such  vivid  satisfaction,  you  wiU  com^irehend  how  much  greater 
it  will  be  when  it  is  confirmed  by  reports  and  private  letters  that  the  near 
arrival  of  our 'Emperor  may  be  considered  certtiin,  seeing  that  it  is  so  easy 
to  comply  with  the  condition  imposed  by  His  Majesty,  when  all  the  honest 
inhabitants  of  the  empire  and  ail  the  towns  await  his  coming  as  their  sal- 
vation  fVom  all  the  evils  and  horrors  which  they  have  suifered  and  still 
suffer  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

"The  presence  of  the  Emporer  will  give  courage  to  the  timid,  vigor  to 
those  who  are  devoted  to  the  empire,  attract  the  few  disconcerted  ones, 
assure  all,  and  secure  peace  with  greater  certainty  than  can  be  done  by 
armies,  for  his  presence  will  be  the  most  pfifect  guaranty  for  all  persons, 
interests,  and  properties,  while  in  our  foreign  relations  it  will  give  us  that 
respectability  which  we  lack,  and  will  infnse  confidence  among  us  and  in 
all  mercantile  transactions. 

"I  join  you  in  congratulations  for  the  certainty  of  the  coming  of  our 
Emperor  as  a  most  fniitfnl  cause  of  beneficent  results,  and  the  firmest 
pledge  of  the  benefits  which  are  being  prepared  for  Mexico  after  the  vio- 
lent storm  in  which  was  being  wrecked  our  religion,  our  independence,  and 
social  being,  saving  us  from  the  abyss  to  which  an  unbridled  demagogy 
was  rapidly  conducting  us. 

"Meanwhile,  I  will  watch  constantly  for  the  preservation  of  order  in 
this  district  and  for  the  propagation  of  good  ideas. 
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*' Accept,  then,  my  congratulations  and  the  protestations  of  my  greatest 
appreciation  and  consideration. 
'*The  political  prefect, 

**M.  Belle  Cisnebos. 
"To  the  Sub-Secretary  op  State  and  Dispatch  op  Government, 
Mexico, 
"Mexico,  December  9th,  186S, 
"Tmecopy. 

"The  Sub-Secretary  of  State  and  of  the  Dispatch  of  QoYemment, 
<'JosA  Mabia  Gonzalez  db  la  Vega. 


"Secretary  of  State's  Ofpice  and  Government  Dispatch, 

"Political  Prefecture  op  the  District  of  Pachuca, 

*'Pachvco,  Decembers,  186S. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  inform  yon  of  the  occurrences  which  have  taken 
place,  since  last  Sunday,  during  the  week  ending  to-day. 

"On  Sunday,  the  29th  ultimo,  in  the  afternoon,  in  consequence  of  a^to 
champ6tre,  at  which  were  present  all  the  French  officers  and  the  principal 
families  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  acceptance  of  the 
crown  of  Mexico  by  Ills  HighDe<»s  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  Maximilian, 
a  civic  procession  was  formed  composed  of  all  the  ladies  and  the  other 
persons  atteuding  the  banquet,  all  of  whom,  in  an  organized  column,  amid 
numberless  rockets  and  the  ringinff  of  bells,  passed  through  the  streets, 
the  ladies  carrying  the  Mexican  and  French  Hags,  the  imperial  crown,  and 
numerous  crowned  eagles.  The  people  joiued  the  retinue,  and  their  enthu- 
siasm bordered  ou  delirium,  hurrahing  for  the  Emperor  of  Mexico,  for 
religion,  for  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  for  the  prefect.  This  was 
followed  at  night  by  two  magnificent  balls,  the  most  perfect  order  having 
been  observed  durine  the  whole  day.  Two  balloons  were  sent  up,  with 
the  names  of  their  Majesties  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  of  Mexico. 

"Mexico,  December  9th,  1863. 

"True  copy. 

"The  Sub-Secretary  of  State  and  Dispatch  of  Government, 

"Jos£  Maria  Gonzalez  de  la  Vega. 


"Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
"Dispatch  op  Government,  Political  Prefecture  and 

"Military  Commandancy  of  the  District  of  Tula, 

"  Tepiji,  December  4, 1863. 
"By  your  circular  of  the  2d  instant  I  am  highly  gratified  to  be  informed 
that  private  letters  and  advices  addressed  to  the  regency  by  reliable  per- 
sons agree  in  assuring  that  the  prince  will  begin  his  journey  as  soon  as 
four  or  five  departments  of  the  interior  recognize  the  empire,  as  also 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  departments  of  Guanajuato,  Leon, 
Aguascalientes,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Guadaloijara,  and  Zacatecas  will  be  occu- 
pied, which  will  have  great  influence  in  terminating  the  war,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  complete  pacification  of  the  country. 
"  I  have  the  honor  thns  to  reply  to  your  circular  referred  to. 
"Be  pleased  to  accept  the  protestations  of  my  distinguished  considera- 
tion. 

"  The  political  prefect  ad  interim. 

"  Feupe  Blanco. 
"To  the  Sub-Secretary  op  State  and  Government  Dispatch. 
"Mexico,  December  9, 1863. 
"  True  copy. 
"The  Sub-Secretary  of  State  and  Government  Dispatch. 

"  Josi^  Maria  Gonzalez  de  la  Vboa. 
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"Office  op  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
"Government  Dispatch,  Political  Prefecture  of 

"  the  First  District  of  the  Department  of  Mexico, 
"  Palace  of  the  Political  Oovernmentf  Toluca,  December  4, 186S, 

"Bv  your  circalar  note  of  2d  instant  I  have  been  informed,  with  the 
satisfaction  it  deserves,  of  the  important  news  yon  are  pleased  to  commn- 
nioate  to  me  in  reference  to  the  confirmation  by  corroborating^  letters  and 
repoi-tsof  reliable  persons  of  the  acceptance  of  the  throne  of  Mexico  by 
His  Highness  the  Archdake  Ferdinand  Maximilian  as  soon  as  four  or  five 
departments  of  the  interior  reooenize  the  Empire. 

"  It  being  beyond  doubt  that  the  departments  to  which  your  refer  in  the 
circular  in  question  will  be  occupied  within  a  short  time,  and  that  their 
inhabitants  will  draw  up  at  once  their  acts  of  adhesion  to  the  empire, 
for,  according  to  the  reports  received  every  day  through  various  sources, 
the  towns  of  the  interior  desire  nothing  else  than  to  see  themselves  ftee 
from  the  pressure  exercised  over  them  by  the  Juarists  in  order  to  declare 
their  sentiments  in  favor  of  it,  therefore,  in  effect,  the  acceptance  of  His 
Highness  may  be  considered  an  accomplished  fact. 

''^I  have  ordered  the  circular  to  be  printed,  with  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
Qutierrez  Estrada  and  of  His  Highness,  for  the  information  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  district  under  my  command,  and  there  remains  nothing  further 
than  to  congratulate  most  cordially  the  regency  for  the  agreeable  luforma- 
tion  you  have  communicated,  and  which,  I  can  assure  you,  will  be  satis- 
factory to  all  the  worthy  inhabitants,  who  desire  anxiously  that  the  day 
may  come  when  they  will  see  our  new  and  worthy  Emperor  seated  upon 
the  throne  of  Montezuma. 

'<  Be  pleased  to  report  to  the  regency  and  accept  the  assurances  of  my 
attentive  consideration  and  esteem. 

''  The  political  prefect, 

M.  DE  LA  SOTA  RiVA. 

"  To  the  Sub-Secretary  of  State  and  Qovbrnmbnt  Dispatch,  Mexico, 
"Mexico,  December  9, 186S, 
"  True  copy. 

''The  Sub-Secretary  of  State  and  Government  Dispatch. 

Jost  Maria  Gonzales  db  la  Vboa. 


''  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
"  Government  Dispatch,  Political  Prefecture 

OF  the  Department  of  Pubbla, 
"Piteft/a,  December  4, 136S,  Section  1,  No.  11S7. 
''  Under  this  date  I  transcribe  to  the  prefectures  of  this  department 
your  communication  under  date  of  2d  instant,  in  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  inform  me  that  private  letters  and  reports  addressed  to  the 
regency  by  reliable  persons  agree  in  assuring  that  as  soon  as  tbe  empire 
ifl  recognized  by  four  or  five  principal  departments  of  the  interior  His 
Illustrious  and  Koyal  Highness  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  Maxamilian  will 
commence  his  journey. 
"  Which  I  have  the  honor  to  say  in  reply. 
**  The  political  prefect, 

"F.  Pardo. 

''To  the  Sub- Secretary  of  State  and  Government  Dispatch. 
"  Mexico,  December  9, 186S. 
"True  copy. 

"Jos^  Maria  Gonzalez  de  la  Veoa. 

"Translated  from  the  Periodioo  Oficial  of  December  15,  1863. 

"Geo.  T.  De  Ford. 
6627— Vol.  3 -61 
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'*  Extracts  from  the  defense  of  General  Mejia. 

"  'Bat  what  is  that  charji^ef  Is  it,  by  chance,  that  of  treason  to  the 
nation?  And  for  what  is  Mejia  a  traitor?  Is  it  for  having  formed  an 
opinion  in  favor  of  an  empire?  I  assure  you  that  does  not  constitnte  a 
crime.  An  empire  is  one  of  so  many  forms  of  goveinment  established  in 
many  nations  of  the  globe. 

'<  'For  having  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  crown  should  devolve  upon 
a  foreign  prince?  Neither  is  that  a  crime.  It  is  the  right  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  nations  to  confer  the  command  upon  whomsoever  its  august 
will  may  designate.  History  presents  well-known  facts  corroborating 
this  truth;  and  even  at  this  moment  our  neighbors  of  Brazil  find  them- 
selves governed  by  a  member  of  the  reigning  family  of  Portugal— the 
houHO  of  Braganza — without  having  saffered  any  detriment  m  their 
independence. 

'< '  For  having  obeyed  the  vote  of  the  notables  t  In  the  full  extent  of  the 
word^  Mr.  Mejia  has  not  acted  wrong  in  this. 

"  *  In  the  art  of  government  the  principal  thing  is  the  idea,  though  it 
may  have  issued  nom  the  head  of  a  slave.  The  pretorians  of  Rome 
sometimes  gave  a  master  to  the  world.  The  army  ha«  supplied  innu- 
merable masters;  and  under  the  republic  scandalous  pronunciauiientos 
elevated  General  Santa  Anna  to  power. 

'*  *  Mr.  Mejia  adhered,  it  is  true,  to  the  vote  of  the  notables.  He  believed 
that  thus  he  obeyed  public  opinion,  and  therefore  he  declared  himself  ita 
defender. 

**  *  In  our  contemporaneous  history  other  notables  likewise  figure  who 
gave  Mexico  a  constitution  and  a  government. 

'' '  Mr.  Mejia  gave  his  adhesion  to  the  vote  in  question,  but  his  adhesion 
was  confirmed  by  that  of  a  multitude  of  individuals.  The  oapital  of  the 
republic  was  imperialist,  the  conservative  party  was  imperialist,  some  of 
the  liberals  were  imperialists.    The  empire  was  in  fashion.' 

"  Translated  from  the  Resefia  Historica  of  Juan  de  Dies  Arias,  p.  459. 

**  I  do  not  find  in  the  defense  referred  to  any  other  vote  except  the  above- 
mentioned  vote  of  the  notables. 

"Geo.  T.  De  Ford." 

Mr.  Wadsworth,  in  the  case  of  John  A.  Baxter 
Baxter's  Case.      €t  al  V.  Mexico^  No.  116  (MS.  Op.  1. 134),  March 
13, 1871,  said: 

^'In  the  case  of  0. 1.  Jansen,  we  investigated  and  decided 
the  question  whether  the  Maximilian  empire,  so-called,  was  a 
de  facto  government,  without  resting  apon  the  conclusion  (not 
definitely  reached)  that  by  the  words  of  the  treaty  claims  for 
injuries  inflicted  by  the  authorities  of  the  so-called  empire 
were  excluded.  If  the  parties  intended  to  exclude  such  claims 
by  the  words  of  the  convention,  it  could  have  only  been  be- 
cause they  were  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  pretended  empire 
was  ever  a  government  de  facto.  Undoubtedly  when  a  mo- 
narchical government  has  existed  in  a  state,  and  is  sacceeded 
by  a  republic,  the  latter  government  will  be  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  the  formei'.  The  state  is  the  same,  although  the 
form  of  government  is  changed.  Authorities  of  the  monarchy 
in  such  a  case  will  be  described  by  the  words  <  authorities  of 
the  republic'  Having  settled  that  the  Maximilian  r^.gime  in 
Mexico  did  not  constitute  a  government  de  facto^  and  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  can  not  now  lawfully 
urge  such  a  pretension,  we  have  no  other  choice  left  bat  to 
dismiss  this  claim." 
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^^The  commissioners,  nnder  date  of  May  22, 

SttteUe's  OsMi  1871, haveordered  thiscase  to  be  laid  before  the 
umpire  <for  his  final  award  on  the  whole  case.' 

"Claimant  F.  W.  Stiickle,  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  agreed  or  contracted  with  a  certain  Jos^  Salazar 
Ilaoregni,  agent  of  the  nsnrper  Maximilian  in  Yucatan,  for  a 
certain  amount  of  supplies  for  troops  raised,  as  it  is  stated,  to 
fight  against  the  Indians^  then  making  inroads  upon  and  dis- 
tressing the  Yucatan  people.  A  portion  of  the  money  due  for 
these  supplies  has  been  paid,  a  portion  remains  unpaid,  and 
this  unpaid  portion  the  United  States  asks  the  Eepublic  of 
Mexico  to  pay  for  the  benefit  of  Stiickle. 

<<  Yucatan  was  at  that  time  occupied  by  French  troops  for 
and  in  the  name  of  Maximilian,  styling  himself  Emperor  of 
Mexico  and  being  acknowledged  as  such  by  a  portion  of  the 
Mexican  population.  The  chief  arguments  used  in  favor  of 
Mexico  not  paying  the  sum  claimed  on  account  of  Stiickle  are 
twofold,  namely: 

"  1.  That  the  claim  is  not  founded  in  any  act  done  by  the 
authorities  of  Mexico  (which  is  required,  so  it  is  maintained, 
by  the  convention  of  4  July  1868  to  make  a  claim  valid);  and 
that 

<'2.  The  claim  is  founded  on  a  contract  for  a  loan  with  an 
enemy  of  Mexico,  or  a  rebel,  or  one  that  acted  for  a  usurx)er 
openly  at  war  with  the  Bepublic  of  Mexico. 

"  The  arguments  for  the  United  States  and  in  favor  of  Mex- 
ico paying  the  demanded  sum  for  the  benefit  of  the  claimant 
are  threefold: 

"1.  It  was  not  a  private  contract  between  Stiickle  and 
Ilauregui;  but  the  nonpayment  of  the  money  demanded  for 
Stiickle  constitutes  a  wrong  done  to  the  property  of  claimant 
by  an  authority  or  the  authorities  of  Mexico. 

<<  2.  That,  although  Yucatan  wa«  occupied  at  the  time  by 
the  enemies  of  the  republic,  the  money  advanced  by  StUckle 
was  to  provide  for  volunteers  raised  to  fight  against  barbar- 
ous Indians;  not  against  the  lawful  authorities  of  Mexico. 
These  troops,  as  it  were,  fought  for  civilized  men  at  large, 
against  butchering  savages. 

*'  3.  Although  Yucatan  was  occupied  by  a  usurper,  or  troops 
that  fought  for  him,  the  Mexican  imperial  government  was, 
for  the  time  being,  the  de  facto  government,  no  other  govern- 
ment existing,  or  no  other  body  of  men  possessing  or  wielding 
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public powevy  or  authority y  in  those  regions;  and  every  fair  en- 
gagement, nay,  every  laudable  contract,  made  with  the  tempo- 
rary or  ds  facto  government  necessarily,  and  in  the  spirit  of  true 
justice,  passes  over  from  the  de  facto  government  to  the  restored 
lawful  authority,  with  all  its  inhering  obligations. 
.  "To  use  claimant's* own  words:  < Although  the  Government 
of  Mexico  does  not  recognize  the  legality  of  debts  contracted 
in  Mexico  by  a  government  which  to-day  does  not  exist,  the 
Government  of  the  Mexican  Bepublic  is  bound  by  right  and 
equity  to  satisfy  the  claim  of  the  debt  in  question,  contracted 
with  a  foreigner  (meaning  with  himself)  and  for  a  purpose 
which  not  only  was  not  damaging  to  the  government  of  the  re- 
public, but  which  on  the  contrary  was  connected  with  the  public 
interest  of  the  country  and  with  the  defense  of  the  national 
territory.' 

"In  another  passage  the  same  paper  (paper  No.  1  of  the  case 
901,  8tuckle  v.  Mexico)  says:  < Consequently  the  sum  claimed 
by  the  undersigned  refers  to  a  special  object  of  public  utility 
entirely  deprived  of  a  political  interest.' 

"  These  two  passages  contain  the  essence  of  the  claimant's 
argument,  namely,  the  republic  of  Mexico  is  bound  to  pay  a 
debt  contracted  by  a  government  ^  which  no  longer  exists'  with 
a  foreigner  (a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  it  ought  to  have 
been  said),  and  contracted  for  the  public  interest  of  the  country ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  fight  the  Yucatan  Indians. 

"  There  is  no  subject  in  the  whole  province  of  the  law  of 
nations  which  is  more  delicate,  requires  a  more  uncompro- 
mising earnestness  and  directness,  clearer  legal  judgment, 
more  jural  instincts,  and  a  purer  love  of  right  than  the  subject 
of  usurpation,  ds  facto  governments,  and  temporary  conquests, 
nor  is  there  one  which  has  more  attraction  for  some  minds;  but 
there  is  neither  time  nor  necessity  to  discuss  this  great  subject 
here. 

"  Men  are  so  made  that  the  divine  law  of  interdependence 
shall  keep  them  united  in  society,  and  there  is  no  grander 
expression  of  a  fundamental  principle  in  jurisprudence  than 
the  old  '  Uhi  Societas  Ihi  Jus  J  Man  must  produce,  appropriate, 
and  exchange,  and  he*is  destined,  obliged,  and  commanded  to 
create  and  own  individual  property;  the  more  distinctly  so  the 
further  he  succeeds  in  removing  from  the  communistic  state  of 
the  savage.  Oommunism  always  fiourishes  most  with  the 
rudest  and  most  savage  tribes.    Buying  and  selling,  borrowing 
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and  inheriting,  administering  justice,  keeping  schools,  and 
sanitary  measures  must  go  on  in  a  society,  no  matter  what 
label  the  government  may  have.  Bargains  and  contracts  in 
that  society  can  not  stop,  and  those  made  under  a  government 
de  facto  or  of  a  usurper  must  necessarily  be  respected  and 
acknowledged,  if  there  is  nothing  exceptional,  by  the  lawful 
government  when  it  assumes  the  old  authority. 

"I^othing  of  this  sort,  however,  took  place  in  the  case  of 
Sttickle.  His  relation  writes  to  him  that  a  good  deal  of  money 
might  be  made  by  shipping  provisions  to  Yucatan  for  the 
troops  to  be  raised  by  the  occupying  authorities;  that  is,  by 
the  *  imperial  government.'  StUckle  went  into  the  business 
with  his  eyes  wide  open.  Probably  he  thought,  as  very  many 
others  did,  that  the  Mexican  Republic  was  doomed  to  perish. 
Whether  he  did  so  or  not,  however,  does  not  affect  the  argu- 
ment in  this  case.  Stiickle  knew  that  he  was  going  to  contract 
with,  and  lend  money  to,  a  government  which  was  set  up  by  a 
power  warring  with  Mexico  and  which  was  itself  warring  with 
the  republic,  and  that  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  war.  What 
he  famished  was  for  a  portion  of  the  ^imperial'  army,  in  open 
hostility  with  Mexico,  and  now  to  come  and  claim  payment  for 
unpaid  sums  from  that  very  Mexico  against  which  claimant 
had  fhmished  many  of  those  things  which  soldiers  stand  in 
need  of  seems  to  me  very  much  as  if  the  ghost  of  Erlanger, 
the  German  banker,  naturalized  in  Paris,  were  to  rise  and 
demand  pajrment  of  the  loans  he  most  obsequiously  made  to 
the  so-called  Southern  Confederacy,  because  Jefferson  Davis 
and  his  consorts  were  the  government  de  facto  in  the  Southern 
States  of  this  country,  and  the  United  States  dissolved  that 
government  and  took  upon  itself  ipso  facto  the  obligations  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy.  No  slur  whatever  is  intended;  no 
comparison  between  the  two  men  is  made.  The  umpire  from 
the  time  when  he  was  chief  in  the  Archives  Bureau  knows 
the  character  of  Erlanger,  through  his  cringing  letters  to 
Davis;  of  Stiickle  he  has  no  knowledge  whatever,  except  that 
which  appears  from  the  case  under  consideration.  I  simply 
speak  of  the  validity  of  engagements  with  an  enemy  or  rebel 
when  brought  before  the  lawful  government  of  the  assailed 
belligerent  against  whom  the  loan  was  made. 

<<It  is  urged  that  Stiickle  furnished  money  and  commodities 
for  a  corps  destined  to  fight  against  ruthless  Indians.  This  is 
poi^ible,  though  we  have  no  strong  proof  of  the  extent  of  that 
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war.  Bat  whether  we  have  or  not  does  not  alter  the  law  of 
the  case.  The  things  were  furnished  to  a  corps  of  armed  men 
fighting  under  the  usurper's  flag,  and  contracted  for  with  the 
authorities  of  a  temporary  government  at  war  with  that  gov- 
ernment which  is  now  called  upon  to  make  payment  to  the 
United  States  on  account  of  Stiickle. 

<<This  is  very  different  from  a  case  decided  previously  by  the 
umpire,  when  he  made  the  faot  that  money  was  lent  to  Mexico 
itself  to  pay  her  own  troops  fighting  against  the  invasion  a 
prominent  element  of  his  decision. 

<<The  laws  of  war,  and  the  whole  law  of  nations,  of  which  it 
is  a  branch,  forbid  taxing  the  Republic  of  Mexico  with  the  pay- 
ment of  the  claim  made  by  the  United  States  in  behalf  of 
Stiickle.  This  point  alone  I  now  decide.  It  is  amply  sufficient 
to  determine  the  case: 

<'My  individual  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  an  evil  day  for 
America  when  the  United  States  should  be  paid  this  claim 
for  Stiickle  by  Mexico.  As  umpire,  I  decide  that  the  case 
of  Stiickle  v.  Mexico^  marked  No.  901,  be  dismissed  without 
farther  discussion." 

Lieber,  umpire,  Jaly  19,  1871,  F.  W,  Stiickle  v.  Mexico j  No.  901,  oonyen- 
tion  of  July  4,  1868,  MS.  Op.  I.  433.  Claims  against  Mexico  growing  oat 
of  the  acts  of  the  Maximilian  authorities  were  dismissed  by  the  commis- 
sioners in  Rodolfo  Dreaselv.  Mexico,  No.  540;  American  and  Mexican  Steam- 
ehip  Company  v.  Mexico,  No.  448;  George  F,  Knacke  v.  Mexico,  No.  455; 
Henry  Peeler  v.  Mexico,  No.  845.  In  the  case  of  Humphrey  E,  Woodhouee  v. 
Mexico,  No.  595,  the  claim  was  dismissed  by  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  on  the 
gronnd  that  the  injury  alleged  was  committed  by  a  person  who  was  shown 
to  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  imperialists.    (MS.  Op.  VI.  358.) 

The  Central  and  Bouth  American  Telegraph 
Oongresiionaiiits  •ndoompany,  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the 
T^««i?fdi*u  in  g^g^^  q£  ^^^  York,  laid,  under  a  concession 
firom  the  Oovernment  of  Chile,  a  submarine 
cable  from  Valparaiso  to  Iquique,  and  from  Iquique  to  Chorillos. 
It  claimed  damages  from  the  Government  of  Chile  on  the  fol- 
lowing grounds: 

1.  That  it  was  prevented  by  the  Cougressionalists  from  using 
its  cable  between  Iquique  and  Chorillos  (1)  in  January  1891, 
and  (2)  from  May  31  to  July  20  in  the  same  year. 

2.  That  it  was  required  by  the  Balmaceda  government  on 
July  20, 1891,  to  restore,  at  considerable  expense,  direct  com- 
munication between  Valparaiso  and  Peru  by  joining,  outside 
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of  the  territorial  waters  of  Chile,  the  Yalparaiso-Iquique  and 
Iquiqne-Ghorillos  sections  oif  the  cable. 

3.  That  by  reason  of  this  requirement  of  the  Balinaceda 
government  it  lost  its  business  between  Iquiqae  and  points 
north  from  July  20, 1891,  till  the  22d  of  the  following  October, 
when  connection  with  Iquique  was  reestablished  at  consider- 
able expense. 

4.  That  the  Government  of  Chile  had  since  October  22, 1891, 
withheld  moneys  due  for  the  transmission  of  telegrams  over 
its  lines. 

5.  That  money  was  due  to  it  for  messages  transmitted  for 
the  Balmaceda  government. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  claim,  as  stated  in  the  memorial, 
was,  including  interest,  $163,858.55. 

The  ninth  article  of  .the  company's  concession  from  Chile 
contained  the  following  provision:  "The  government  reserves 
the  right  of  suspending  the  service  or  use  of  the  cable  in  case 
of  danger  to  the  security  of  the  state." 

The  agent  of  Chile  contended — 

1.  That  the  company  had  no  standing  before  the  commission, 
since  by  a  Chilean  law  of  August  28, 1886,  in  force  when  the 
concession  was  granted,  concessionaries,  such  as  the  company, 
were  to  be  <^  considered  as  if  they  had  their  domicil  in  the 
republic,"  and  to  "  remain  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  country, 
as  if  they  were  Chileans,  for  the  decision  of  all  the  questions 
which  may  arise  from  the  work  for  which  the  permission  or 
concessions  are  granted." 

2.  That,  so  far  as  the  acts  complained  of  were  committed  by 
the  provisional  government  established  by  the  Congressional- 
ists  at  Iquique,  whether  it  was  considered  as  a  mere  insui'gent 
government  or  as  a  de  facto  government,  Chile  was  not  respon- 
sible for  such  acts.  (Citing  Bluutschli,  Le  Drot  Int.  Codifi^, 
art.  380;  Int.  Law  Digest,  IJ.  sec.  223.) 

3.  That  residents  of  a  country  subject  to  a  de  facto  govern- 
ment, whether  citizens  or  aliens,  are  bound  to  recognize  and 
respect  such  government.  (Int.  Law  Dig.  I.  sees.  7,  69;  Law- 
rence's Wheaton  (1863),  575;  Opinions  of  the  Attorneys-General 
of  the  United  States,  IX.  140.) 

4.  That  the  provisional  government  at  Iquique  could  sus- 
pend the  use  of  the  cable  under  the  ninth  article  of  the  con- 
cession to  the  same  extent  as  the  government  of  Balmaceda. 
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6.  That  if  the  acts  of  the  provisional  government  at  Iqaiqae 
were  not  accepted  as  legal,  it  was  because  its  authorities  were 
not  viewed  as  ^<  authorities  of  Chile,"  in  which  case  the  com- 
mission would  have  no  jurisdiction. 

On  the  part  of  the  United  States  it  was  contended — 

1.  That  a  state  is  bound  to  indemnify  foreigners  for  its  fail- 
ure to  perform  its  contracts,  or  to  protect  their  property  within 
its  territory.  (Phillimore,  Int.  Law,  Vol.  II.  p.  8;  Martens' 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  chap.  3,  299;  Wildman  Int.  Law,  193, 
194  5  Woolsey  Int.  Law,  38-112;  Report  of  Venezuelan  Com- 
mission, p.  297;  Vattel,  book  2,  chap.  8,  sec.  104;  Bluntschli, 
Int.  Law  Codified,  sec.  386,  also  sec.  380;  and  Woolsey,  Int. 
Law,  sec.  61.) 

2.  That  the  Balmaceda  government  was,  at  the  time  at  which 
it  was  sought  to  hold  Chile  responsible  for  its  acts,  the  legal 
and  recognized  government  of  Chile,  and  that  all  of  its  dealings 
with  the  claimant  bound  the  Republic  of  Chile;  that  it  had 
been  recognized  as  the  de  facto  and  dejure  government  by  the 
United  States  and  all  other  foreign  states,  and  that  no  other 
government  had  at  the  time  of  the  acts  complained  of  been 
recognized,  and  that  the  existence  of  the  civil  war  in  no 
respect  changed  or  impaired  the  status  of  the  Balmaceda  gov- 
ernment so  far  as  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  con- 
cerned. (Citing  Kennett  v.  Chambers,  14  How.  44;  1  Kenfs 
Commentaries,  116;  DeWutz  v.  Hendricks,  9  Moore,  C.  B. 
Reports,  586;  Yrissari  v.  Clement,  2  Carr  and  P.  223;  Cheriot 
V.  Foussat,  3  Binney,  220, 262.) 

3.  That  the  claimants  could  only  recognize  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  the  Balmaceda  government  to  suspend  the  cable 
in  time  of  war  under  the  ninth  article  of  the  concession ;  and 
that  the  fact  of  the  change  of  the  sovereignty  of  Chile  did  not 
affect  its  contractual  obligations.  (Citing  Kent's  Commenta- 
ries, Vol.  I.  p.  28;  Bluntschli,  sec.  40;  Wheaton's  Int.  Law, 
sec.  30;  and  also  the  case  of  Chile  i\  Edwards  et  aUy  before 
Mr.  Justice  Kennedy,  of  England,  reported  in  the  London 
Times  of  December  21, 1893.) 

The  agent  of  the  United  States,  as  is  stated  in  his  report 
(Shield's  Report,  16),  further  argued: 

'<  On  the  point  that  a  state  is  liable  to  indemnify  injured 
parties  for  its  omission  to  prote(;t  neutral  aliens  from  wrongs 
by  insurgents,  citations  were  made  from  Wharton's  Int.  Law. 
sec.  223,  pp.  576,  579,  and  581 ;  also  reference  was  made  to  the 
treaty  of  September  10, 1857,  between  the  United  States  and 
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New  Granada,  and  the  awards  by  the  commission  under  that 
treaty  in  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  in  the  case  of  Eretz. 
(Caldera  Case,  15  G.  C.  Eepts.  p.  546.)  Eeterence  was  also 
made  to  the  indemnity  paid  by  China  to  the  United  States  for 
damages  done  by  the  Taeping  rebellion,  and  the  indemnity 
paid  to  Italy  by  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  New  Or- 
leans riots,  and  that  paid  by  Chile  to  the  United  States  on 
account  of  the  crew  of  the  Baltimore. 

'^The  principle  of  international  law  contended  for  was  that 
the  rights  and  duties  created  by  that  law  are  reciprocal;  that 
a  state  in  acquiring  the  right  of  nonintervention  in  its  affairs 
by  foreign  states  assumes  the  reciprocal  duty  toward  those 
states  of  protecting  their  citizens  within  its  territory  in  their 
persons  and  property.  (Citing  Calvo,  sec.  282.)  And  that  the 
Kepnblic  of  Chile  is  liable  for  the  acts  ot  the  Congressionalists 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  insurgents  against  the  recog- 
nized government  of  Chile,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
republic  toward  foreign  nations  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the 
latter  from  injury  from  abody  of  its  citizens  of  that  character; 
and  that  this  principle  applied  whether  the  Congressionalists 
were  mere  insurgents,  or  whether  they  were  a  de  facto  govern- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  injuries  complained  of.  (Citing  Calvo, 
sec.  66;  Bluntschli,8ec.99;  Wheaton'sInt.Law,sec.20;  Calvo, 
Vol.  I.  sec.  70;  Sir  Henry  Maine,  Int.  Law,  p.  54;  Wheaton^s 
Int.  Law,  sec.  21;  Calvo,  Le  Droit  International,  1,  120,  131; 
Bluntschli,sec.39;  Wharton's  Digest,  sec.  85;  Phillimore^Yol. 
II.  c.  7,  p.  126;  Halleck,  Int.  Law,  sec.  665;  Wheaton's  Int. 
Law,  sec.  32;  Wildman,  1-57;  VattePs  Law  of  Nations,  p.  639; 
Wheaton's  Int.  Law,  sec.  7.)    •    •    • 

^<  It  was  also  contended  that  the  government  intended  by  the 
ninth  paragraph  of  the  concession  was  the  de  jure  government 
of  Chile,  a  status  which  the  Congressional  government  did 
not  possess  at  the  time  of  the  injuries;  and,  second,  that  the 
proper  construction  of  the  said  ninth  clause  is  that  the  de  jure 
government  should  have,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  contract, 
the  right  to  suspend  the  use  of  the  cable,  but  that  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right  shall  be  coupled  with  the  duty  of  making 
compensation  for  such  suspension.  (Citing  Wheaton's  Int. 
Law,  p.  373,  Dana's  edition;  Hall  on  Bights  and  Duties  of 
Neutrals,  pp.  187, 188;  Agent's  Report  of  the  American -British 
Claims  Commission,  pp.  52,  53,  54,  and  55,  and  other  cases.) 
Beference  was  also  made  to  a  Norwegian  vessel  laden  with 
coal,  which  was  beached  by  Balmaceda  to  prevent  the  ship 
fcom  falling  into  the  possession  of  the  Congressionalists,  for 
which  the  present  Government  of  Chile  indemnified  the  owners. 
Also  to  a  German  steamer  laden  with  nitrate  in  the  Tarapacd 
country  against  the  order  of  the  Balmacedist  government,  which 
subsequently  came  into  the  control  of  the  Balmacedists  and 
was  detained,  for  which  the  present  Government  of  Chile  paid 
indemnity.  Cited  in  a  memorial  of  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  of  ChiliB  and  presented  to  the  National  Congress  in 
ISOl.'^ 
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A  majority  of  the  commissioners,  Messrs. 
itodsioii  of  the  Com-  cj^parfede  and  Goode,  rendered  the  foUowing 


decision : 

"The  company  claims  damages  for  the  interraption  of  its 
cable  during  the  civil  war  between  the  government  of  Presi- 
dent Balmaceda  and  the  party  now  in  power,  then  called 
^Gongressionalist  party,'  in  the  sums  following  (after  correction 
of  the  memorial) : 

"  1.  For  interraption  of  the  cable  between  Iqaiqne 
and  Ghorillos  on  the  1 7th  and  18th  of  March 

1891 ♦1,031.70 

"2.  For  loss   by  interruption    of  cable   between 
Iquique  and  Valparaiso  from  May  31, 1891, 

to  July  20,  1891 03,420.00 

"3.  For  making  connection  between  two  sections  at 

Iquique,  as  ordered  by  President  Balmaceda .     4, 842. 99 
<'4.  Expense  of    reconstruction  of    the  cable  at 

Iquique 6, 425. 20 

"  6.  For  interruption  of  the  cable  between  Iquique 
and  Ghorillos  from  July  20, 1891,  to  October 

22,  1891 , 29, 294. 11 

<<  6.  For  money  paid  to  use  of  company  withheld  as 

stated  in  paragraph  18  of  the  memorial 5^  860. 00 

<<7.  For  balance  due  for  cablegrams  as  stated  in 

memorial,  paragraph  19 163. 69 

<'  The  commission,  believing  that  the  party  of  the  Gongres- 
sionalists  had  the  character  of  a  de  facto  government,  possess- 
ing in  the  territory  subject  to  its  dominion  the  right  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  according  to  the  laws  enacted  and  engagements 
accepted  by  and  for  the  country,  recognizes  its  right  to  regu- 
late its  relations  with  the  claimant  conformably  to  the  general 
provisions  of  the  supreme  decree  of  February  28, 1887  (Exhibit 
3),  and  more  especially  according  to  its  Article  IX.  which 
reserves  to  the  government  the  right  of  suspending  the  service 
of  the  cable  in  case  of  danger  to  the  security  of  the  state. 

<<  Gonsequently,  the  majority  of  the  commission  declares 
groundless  the  claims  of  the  company  enumerated  under 
items  1  and  2,  based  on  those  acts  of  the  de  facto  government 
which  the  Government  of  Ghile  was  authorized  to  do  by  the 
said  article  of  the  concession. 

^' As  to  the  other  claims,  the  majority  of  the  commission  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  amount  of  the  expenses  ordered  or  caused 
by  President  Balmaceda,  and  the  consequences  thereof,  have 
to  be  recognized,  and  consequently  orders  that  the  following 
items  be  repaid  to  the  claimant: 
^<a.  Item  3,  for  making  connections  between  the 
two  sections  at  Iquique,  as  ordered  by  Presi- 
dent Balmaceda $4^842.99 
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<<  b.  Item  4,  expenses  of  reconstruction  of  cable  at 

Iquique $6,426. 20 

"  e.  Item  5,  for  interruption  of  the  cable  between 
Iquique  and  Ghorillos  from  July  20, 1891,  to 
October  22,  1891 29, 294. 11 

"The  respondent  government  not  having  made  any  objec- 
tion to  item  number  7,  for  balance  due  for  cablegrams  as  stated 
in  paragraph  19,  the  commission  also  orders  that  there  be  paid 
to  claimant  $163.59. 

"Consequently,  the  commission  orders  that  the  company 
receive  in  all  the  sum  of  $40,725.89,  United  States  gold  coin, 
without  interest. 

"As  to  item  6,  a  claim  for  money  received  by  Chile  as  agent 
of  the  claimant  and  not  paid  over  to  it  (said  money  was  re- 
ceived by  the  present  Government  of  Chile),  for  $5,850,  the  evi- 
dence being  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  as  to  the  validity  of  this  item,  we  decline  to  render 
any  decision,  but  without  prejudice  to  the  claimant." 

Mr.  Gana,  the  Chilean  commissioner,  deliv- 
Xr.  OaBA'f  Biiieiit-  ^^^  ^j^^  following  dissenting  opinion : 
injp  Opinion. 

''  I  have  concnrred  with  my  honorable  coUeagaes  in 

the  first  and  second  items  of  the  award  in  the  Central  and  South  American 
Telegraph  Company,  becanse,  as  has  been  shown,  there  existed  a  promise 
of  the  government  of  Balmaceda  to  the  company  to  pay  the  costs  which 
the  operation  of  establishing  direct  communication  between  Valparaiso 
and  Chorillos  by  cntting  the  cable  at  Iquique  might  occasion.  I  am  sorry 
to  dissent  as  regards  the  sixth  item,  which  refers  to  the  damages  the 
company  claims  to  have  suffered  through  said  operation  depriving  it  of 
communication  between  Iquique  and  Chorillos  from  the  20th  of  July  to 
the  22d  of  the  foUowing  October. 

''My  dissent  is  based  upon  the  following  considerations:  That,  in  inter- 
national law,  the  de  ftieto  government  which  existed  at  Iquique  exercised 
over  the  territory  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  the  same 'authority  that  the 
de  jure  and  de  facto  government  did  over  the  rest  of  the  republic. 

"That  by  virtue  of  this  authority  and  the  right  the  government  reserved 
to  itself  by  decree  of  February  28,  1887,  through  which  permission  was 
granted  to  lay  a  cable  between  Chorillos  and  Valparaiso,  touching  at 
Iquique,  the  de  facto  government  established  in  the  latter  city  could 
legitimately  suspend  there,  as  it  did,  in  fact,  telegraphic  communication 
between  Iquique  and  Valparaiso. 

''That  the  company,  by  the  act  of  cutting  the  cable  at  Iquique  to  make 
the  connection  on  the  high  seas  and  thus  place  Valparaiso  in  communica- 
tion with  Chorillos,  suffered  no  damage  whatever,  barring  the  expense 
the  operation  demanded,  but,  on  the  contrary,  secured  positive  advantages ; 
for,  if  it  be  true  that  it  was  deprived  of  the  communication  between 
Iquique  and  Chorillos,  in  exchange,  through  said  connection,  it  secured 
through  communication  between  Valparaiso,  a  city  of  much  greater  impor- 
tance than  Iquique,  and  Chorillos,  and  could  also  utilize  the  connection 
with  Buenos  Ayres  by  the  trausaudine  line. 
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''That,  as  regards  this  item,  the  company  has  not  been  able  to  allege  any 
promise  whatever  made  by  the  goyemment  of  Balmaceda,  for,  as  appears 
from  the  proofs  presented,  the  promise  was  limited  to  defraying  the 
expense  required  by  the  cable  connection  on  the  high  seas. 

''In  view  of  these  considerations,  I  have  not  been  able  to  persuade 
myself  that  the  damage  the  company  claims  to  have  soffered  is  justified 
by  the  law  or  the  facts/'  ^ 

July  1, 1812,  the  American  schooner  WiUiam 
limiu  of  Besponsi-  Yeatofij  which  had  been  chartered  by  the 
•^^niiiwnfr^to^^  United  States  Government  to  carry  a  cargo  of 
flonr  as  a  gift  ^^to  the  unfortanate  inhabitants 
of  the  province  of  Veneznela,"  who  had  saffered  by  the  earth- 
quake of  the  26th  of  the  preceding  March,  arrived  at  La 
Gaayra,  consigned  to  the  United  States  consul  there.  Toward 
the  end  of  July,  while  the  unloading  of  her  cargo  was  incom- 
plete, she  was  detained  by  'Hhe  Spanish  army  of  pacification," 
which  had  regained  possession  of  Caracas  and  La  Ouayra, 
under  a  capitulation  signed  at  La  Victoria  July  25, 1812,  by 
General  Miranda.  Subsequently,  the  schooner  was  sent  to 
Puerto  Gabello  and  condemned,  but  at  the  end  of  October  her 
owner,  whose  name  was  Forrest,  obtained  her  restoration. 
Immediately  afterward  the  consul  of  the  United  States  at  La 
Guayra  appointed  surveyors,  who  reported  that,  while  the 
vessel  had  not  suffered  injury  by  reason  of  her  detention,  there 
was  justly  due  to  her  owner  $2,136  as  demurrage  (at  the  rate 
of  $24  a  day)  for  her  detention  from  August  1  to  October  28 
by  the  Spanish  royalists.  A  claim  was  presented  by  Forrest 
against  Spain  to  the  commission  under  the  treaty  of  1819. 
This  claim  was  disallowed,  but  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  1825  directed  that  the  sum  of  $2,136  be  paid  to  him, 
on  condition  that  he  release  the  United  States  from  all  liability 
on  account  of  the  vessel.  Subsequently  Forrest  made  a  claim 
against  Venezuela  for  further  indemnity.    This  claim  having 


1  Mr.  Shields,  id  a  note  to  the  award  of  the  commission,  says: 
'*  Itom  5  allowed  by  the  majority  for  interruption  of  the  cable  between 
Iquique  and  Chorillos  from  July  20,  1891,  at  the  time  the  cable  was  cnt 
out  at  Iqniqne,  to  October  22,  1891,  at  the  time  the  connection  was 
restored,  $29,294.11,  was  caused  by  the  cutting  out  of  Iquique  by  Balma- 
ceda's  orders.  As  the  company  thus  lost  connection  with  Iqniqne,  they 
could  not  get  Iquique  business  north  of  Chorillos.  The  minority  of  the 
commission  evidently  considered  that  compensation  for  this  loss  was 
intended  to  be  included  within  the  agreement  of  Balmaceda  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  opening  communication  with  Valparaiso,  and  a  gnarantee 
against  damages  to  the  cable." 
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been  laid  before  the  United  States  and  Yeneznelan  Commis- 
sion under  the  convention  of  December  5, 1885,  that  tribunal, 
Mr.  Andrade,  the  Yeneznelan  commissioner,  delivering  the 
opinion,  rendered  the  following  decision  {Joseph  Forrest  v.  The 
United  States  of  Venezuela^  Ko.  5) : 

<<  It  is  alleged  that  the  William  Yeaton  suffered  two  deten- 
tions; one  from  her  reaching  La  Gnayra,  the  1st  of  July,  until 
the  1st  of  August,  when  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  royalists, 
and  the  other  from  the  1st  of  August  to  the  28th  of  October, 
when  she  was  returned  by  Spain;  that  the  first  one  was  owing 
to  the  negligence  of  the  republican  authorities  of  La  Ouayra 
in  not  hastening  the  discharge  of  the  schooner  as  it  was  their 
duty  to  do,  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  her  seizure  and 
second  detention,  with  all  the  consequences  thereof ;  and  that 
for  the  reasons  expressed,  Venezuela,  within  whose  territorial 
waters  the  Wiliiam  Yeaton  was  seized,  is  to  be  held,  in  inter- 
national justice  as  well  as  in  conscience,  liable  to  indemnity 
for  the  loss  thereby  occasioned. 

'^  But  in  the  first  place,  the  fault  now  set  to  the  account  of 
Venezuela  for  her  behavior  in  connection  with  the  unloading 
of  the  William  Yeaton  is  comparatively  a  new  one.  In  the 
petition  addressed  by  Joseph  Forrest  in  1822  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  requesting  indemnification  for 
this  vessel  chartered  by  the  United  States,  it  was  said  that 
immediately  after  her  arrival  at  La  Gnayra  the  agent  of  the 
United  States  had  been  notified  of  it  and  urged  to  take  the 
flour  from  aboard,  but  that  so  far  from  doing  so  he  refused  to 
received  it  otherwise  than  in  small  quantities,  day  by  day. 
And  about  the  same  time  (29th  of  April)  it  was  stated  under 
oath  by  Dulaney  Forrest,  the  successor  of  Travers  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  William  Yeaton  when  the  Spaniards  seized  her, 
what  follows:  ^I  think  it  was  about  a  fortnight  before  Mr. 
Lotory  would  receive  any  part  of  the  cargo,  although  con- 
stantly urged  to  do  so  by  Captain  Travers  and  myself.  After 
the  vessel  began  to  discharge,  it  was  in  small  quantities,  and 
sometimes  for  many  days  not  a  barrel  would  be  received,  al- 
though Mr.  Lowry  would  always  promise  that  he  would  attend 
to  it,  and  that  the  vessel  should  soon  be  unloaded.'  That  is  to 
say,  that  both  the  first  and  the  second  master  of  the  ship  con- 
sidered Lowry  exclusively  blamable  for  the  delay  in  discharg- 
ing. Neither  of  the  two  expresses  the  least  complaint  or  re- 
sentment for  the  behavior  of  Venezuela  on  that  occasion. 
Neither  to  Lowry,  so  naturally  interested  in  justifying  his 
management  as  agent  of  the  United  States  Government  and 
consignee  of  the  vessel  and  her  cargo,  did  it  occur  to  devolve 
the  least  share  of  responsibility  on  Venezuela;  nor  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  his  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  Joseph  Forrest's  petition;  nor  to  William  H.  Rawle, 
of  Philadelphia,  in  his  written  opinion  with  regard  to  Forrest's 
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right  to  be  compensated  for  the  damage  sustained  in  his  prop- 
erty. And,  be  it  remembered,  they  all  wrote  in  1822,  ten  years 
after  the  events,  when  no  consideration  either  of  a  political  or 
international  respect  bound  them  to  observe  in  a  matter  of 
justice  the  slightest  regard  for  Venezuela,  who  had  already 
attained  to  her  complete  independence  from  Spain,  and  was  an 
international  person  by  act  and  right,  capable  to  answer  for  her 
conduct.  It  is  only  at  the  beginning  of  June  1840,  28  years 
after  the  events,  that  the  inculpation  alluded  to  appears  for  the 
first  time  conceived  against  Venezuela,  in  a  letter  addressed 
under  date  of  the  3d  of  the  said  month  to  John  Forsyth,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  by  James  II.  Causten,  in  which  the  latter  does 
but  repeat,  word  for  word,  the  charge  of  having  changed  the 
vessel  into  a  storeship,  etc.,  that  Forrest  had  already  laid 
frankly  and  directly  upon  Consul  Lowry  in  his  i>etition  of  1822 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

^'  In  the  second  place,  it  is  not  just  to  impeach  anybody  with- 
out furnishing  the  proof  of  the  fact  imputed  to  him.  The 
judge  wants  to  know  the  truth  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to 
righteously  grant  justice,  and  must  necessarily  bring  it  out  by 
examining  the  proofs.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  William 
Yeaton  was  converted  by  the  local  authorities  into  a  storeship, 
and  moored  in  the  ^harbor;'  it  is,  moreover,  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  said  authorities  did  really  commit  the  wrong  which 
they  are  accused  of,  and  this  appears  not  to  be  proved  at  alL 
If  what  Causten  asserts  in  the  name  of  his  client  about  the 
middle  of  1840,  and  much  later  Alexander  Scott,  had  been 
true,  Lowry  would  have  given,  at  once,  notice  thereof  to  the 
interested  parties,  and  these  would  certainly  not  have  failed 
to  complain  of  it  in  any  of  the  several  documents  by  which 
they  ever  endeavored  to  justify  their  claim,  to  wit:  First, 
against  Spain,  and  afterward  against  the  United  States — from 
Captain  Travers's  protest  at  La  Guayra,  on  October  13, 1812,  to 
Forrest's  petition  to  Congress  in  1822.  In  default  of  better 
justification  to  the  contrary,  the  uninterrupted  silence  of  the 
consignee  and  the  captain  of  the  vessel  may  be  justly  con- 
sidered as  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  authorities  called  by 
the  law  to  assist  in  discharging  her  were  innocent. 

<*  In  the  third  place,  it  is  a  principle  of  international  law, 
well  recognized  by  civilized  nations,  that  governments  are  not 
ordinarily,  at  least,  held  to  be  responsible,  pecuniarily,  for  the 
acts  of  their  officers  in  the  exercise  of  their  public  duties,  a 
principle  more  than  once  supported  by  the  opinion  of  the  most 
prominent  American  jurisconsults.  In  18.55  (May  27),  answer- 
ing to  an  argument  of  Mr.  Osma,  the  minister  of  the  Peruvian 
Kepublic  in  the  United  States,  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing  said: 

^'  <  In  the  transaction  of  public  aft'airs,  there  are  two  classes 
of  officers — one  employed  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue  and 
the  care  of  the  public  property,  who  represent  the  proprietary 
interest  of  the  government,  and  another  class  who  are  the 
agents  of  society  itself,  and  are  appointed  by  the  government 
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only  in  its  relation  of  parens  patrim.  For  the  acts  of  the  former 
the  government  holds  itself  responsible  in  many-cases,  becanse 
their  acts  are  performed  for  the  immediate  interest  of  the  gov- 
ernment; bat  for  the  acts  of  the  latter  no  government  holds 
itself  pecuniarily* resjwnsible.  It  provides  means  to  make 
them  i)er8onally  responsible,  or  to  punish  them  for  malfeasance 
in  office,  and  in  so  doing  it  does  all  which  the  people  have  by 
their  constitution  and  laws  required  of  the  government^ 

"And  in  1871  another  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  A.  T.  Akerman,  on  the  case  of  alleged  corruption  of  a 
municipal  judge  of  Brazil,  in  authenticating  and  ratifying  the 
report  of  a  board  of  surveyors  upon  a  damaged  vessel,  advised 
as  follows: 

"*Even  if  the  charge  of  corruption  were  established,  which 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  fact,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Brazil- 
ian Oovernment  would  not  be  responsible.  The  misconduct 
violated  no  treaty  stipulations  between  Brazil  and  the  United 
States.  It  did  not  benefit  the  public  treasury  of  that  country, 
but  was  in  aid  of  a  private  interest.' 

"Galvo  sustains  the  same  opinion: 

"* Within  the  circle  of  jurisdictional  limits',  says  he,* all  the 
agents  of  the  authority  are  personally  and  solely  responsible 
for  their  acts  in  the  measure  established  by  the  internal  public 
law  of  each  state.  When  they  fail  to  fulfill  their  duties,  ex- 
ceed their  powers,  or  violate  the  law,  they  create,  accoi-ding  to 
circumstances,  in  behalf  of  those  \?liose  rights  they  injure,  a 
legal  remedy  in  conformity  with  administrative  or  judicial  pro- 
cedure; but  in  relation  to  third  parties,  natives  or  aliens,  the 
responsibility  of  the  government  that  has  appointed  them  is 
purely  moral,  and  it  could  not  become  direct  and  effective  but 
in  the  case  of  complicity  or  of  manifest  denial  of  justice.' 

"So  that,  even  if  it  had  been  proved,  which  is  not  the  fact, 
that  the  authorities  of  La  Guayra  were  negligent  in  affording 
to  the  WiUiam  Yeaton  all  the  means  left  by  the  law  at  their 
disposal  for  the  speedy  unloading  of  vessels,  yet,  in  order  that 
their  fault  might  be  morally  imputable  to  Venezuela,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  prove  equally,  according  to  the  above  stated 
doctrine,  that  said  authorities  had  acted  In  compliance  with 
direct  orders  from  the  government,  or  that  it,  having  been 
informed  of  the  facts,  had  not  taken  the  proper  steps  to  arrest 
or  prevent  their  consequences. 

"  In  the  fourth  place,  the  aid  and  protection  to  which  civil- 
ized nations  are  mutually  bound  by  rigorous  international  duty 
are  those  of  their  respective  laws  and  courts  of  justice.  *  Aliens 
(see  Bluntshli,  Codified  International  Law)  have  a  right  to  the 
protection  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country  for  their  per- 
sons, families,  and  property.'  And  further  along,  '  Jio  state 
is  obliged  to  grant  aliens  privileges  or  personal  rights  incon- 
sistent with  its  own  constitution  or  statutory  law,' 

"  But  even  that  duty,  imperative  as  it  is,  ceases  to  be  obli- 
gatory^ following  Galvo,  as  soon  as  war  breaks  out,  *  because  it 
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then  collides  on  the  one  hand  with  the  sovereign  right  of  the 
belligerents,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  a  still  more  imperative 
duty — that  of  neutrality.' 

<^*  War,'  as  Oalvo  defines  it,  'is  the  state  of  hostility,  taking 
the  place  of  the  relations  of  good  harmony  b#tween  nation  and 
natioD,  or  between  citizens  belonging  to  diiferent  political 
parties,  and  the  end  of  which  is  to  obtain  by  force  of  arms 
what  has  not  been  possible  by  peaceful  and  amicable  means.' 

''Its  effect  is  always  to  the  extinction  of  the  rights  arising 
out  of  peace.  Thus  the  nation  which,. during  the  state  of  war, 
continues  to  folfiU  its  duties  towards  the  friendly  and  neutral 
ones,  as  if  at  peace,  does  more  than  it  is  bound  to  by  interna- 
tional justice. 

"When  the  William  YeaUm  arrived  at  La Guayra, Venezuela 
was  in  flagrant  war  with  Spain,  struggling  for  the  defense  of 
her  lasst  intrenchments,  and  on  the  eve  of  losing  her  independ- 
ence; still  no  proof  or  evidence  whatever  has  been  produced 
against  the  custom  officers  or  the  port  authorities  of  La  Guayra, 
not  even  of  involuntary  omission  of  any  of  their  official  duties, 
in  the  case  under  discussion.  To  declare  her  obliged  besides 
to  protect  foreign  property  against  all  the  risks  of  war,  when 
she  was  unable  to  defend  her  own  citizens,  nor  even  the  supreme 
good  of  her  independence  and  political  sovereignty,  would  be 
to  understand  justice  otherwise  than  it  has  been  regularly 
understood  in  the  international  society  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
equo  bono.  No  nation  can  be  required  to  do  for  others  what 
she  has  not  been  able  to  do  for  herself. 

"  'States  equally  as  individuals,' turns  Calvo  to  say,  'owe to 
each  other  aid  and  protection;  it  is  impossible  to  establish  in 
this  respect  general  and  strict  rules;  but  it  may  be  assured 
that  the  state  accomplishes  its  duty  where  it  aitbrds  to  others 
the  relief  it  owes  to  itself.' 

"  Beyond  that  even  the  law  of  humanity  does  not  bind. 

"  Shown  that  neither  the  law  of  nations  nor  that  of  humanity, 
neither  the  laws  of  peace  nor  those  of  war,  do  impose  any  liabil- 
ity upon  Venezuela  in  the  case  of  the  William  Yeatouy  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  conscience  could  impose  it.  The  act  of  con- 
science determining  the  individual  duty  is  the  conclusion  of 
moral  sense  drawn  from  two  premises  or  antecedent  proposi- 
tions, one  general  and  the  other  particular,  like  those  of  a  syl- 
logism. Applied  to  our  subject  the  general  premise  would  be, 
for  example:  'The  state  fulfills  its  duty  where  it  grants  to 
foreign  property  the  same  protection  it  extends  to  national 
property,'  what  has  already  been  proved.  The  particular 
premise,  equally  proved  already,  would  be:  'Venezuela  did 
protect  the  William  Teaton  in  the  same  degree  she  protected 
Venezuelan  property.'  Conclusion:  'Venezuela  fulfilled  her 
duty.'  Then,  neither  the  dictate  of  conscience  makes  her 
resiKinsible.  Nor  upon  grounds  of  gratitude  is  Venezuela  to 
be  held  obligated  to  the  claimants.  The  William  Yeaton  was 
certainly  the  carrier  of  the  United  States'  donation  to  the 
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province  of  Yeneznela,  but  under  an  affireigbtment  contract 
and  a  pecuniary  compensation  Ireely  agreed  to  between  her 
owner  and  the  United  States.  The  people  and  government  of 
the  United  States  were  the  true  and  sole  donators,  and  it  is 
toward  them  that  Venezuela  exclusively  assumed  the  obliga- 
tion to  compensate  with  affection  and  gratitude  for  the  national 
act  of  gratuitous  kindness  which  was  the  object  of  the  William 
Yeaton^s  voyage. 

"  Our  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  this  claim,  which  is  for 
$5,655.18,  must  be  disallowed." 

"Andrade: 
National   SeqKmri-     «  The  Government  of  Venezuela  granted  in 

a2^  ^J^^J  May  1849  to  E.  A.  Turpin   and   Frederick 

Xr.  AntoS©!^  ^  Anthony  Beelen,  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  to  their  associates  and  suc- 
cessors, an  exclusive  privilege  to  navigate  the  rivers  Orinoco 
and  Apure,  for  eighteen  years,  running  from  the  date  of  the 
aforesaid  concession. 

"To  work  the  said  privilege,  a  corporation  was  legally 
organized  in  New  York  in  October  of  the  same  year,  1849, 
under  the  name  of  ^  The  Orinoco  JSteam  Navigation  Company 
of  New  York.' 

"  It  appears  that  this  company  went  so  far  as  to  put  four 
steamers  in  actual  service,  three  of  which,  the  Meta^  the  Apure^ 
and  the  Barinuis^  were  still  running  in  1856  and  1857,  and  only 
two  of  them,  the  Apure  and  the  Guayo/na^  from  1858  to  1861; 
only  one,  the  Apure,  existed  about  1865. 

<'  The  Apure  left  Ciudad  Bolivar  on  the  9th  of  October  1865 
on  one  of  her  ordinary  trips,  carrying  on  board  a  very  light 
cargo  and  a  small  number  of  passengers  for  Nutrias,  the 
extreme  point  of  her  journey,  and  the  intermediate  ports.  On 
her  way  through  she  touched  at  San  Fernando,  capital  of  the 
State  of  Apure,  where,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  passage 
fares  agreed  on  having  been  paid,  she  took  on  board  the  pres- 
ident of  the  State,  General  Juan  Bautista  Garcia,  and  a  small 
military  force  (about  9  ofi&cers  and  50  men),  to  land  them  at  a 
point  on  the  upper  Apure  within  his  jurisdiction  which  Gen- 
eral Garcia  would  opportunely  designate.  On  the  night  of  the 
18th,  the  steamer  being  moored  at  the  port  of  Apurito,  one  of 
her  usual  landing  places,  for  whicli  she  carried  some  freight, 
she  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  force  of  rebels  against  the 
government  of  General  Garcia,  who  had  been  advised  in  ad- 
vance of  the  presence  of  said  general  on  board  the  steamer 
with  an  armed  force. 
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"  The  origin  and  cause  of  the  above-mentioned  four  claimB 
are  to  be  found  in  this  regrettable  event,  since  during  the 
seven  hours'  fight  of  that  night  the  captain  of  the  steamer, 
John  W.  Hammer,  and  chief  engineer,  Julius  de  Brissot,  whoso 
wives'  claims  are  for  $50,000  and  $30,000,  respectively,  were 
killed;  Joseph  Stackpole,  another  engineer,  claiming  $15,000 
indemnity,  was  wounded;  and  in  consequence  thereof  The  Ori- 
noco Steam  Navigation  Company  suffered  damages  which  its 
secretary,  Ealph  Rawdon,  estimates  at  $100,000.'    •    •    # 

"  Let  the  liability  of  Venezuela  for  these  claims  be  now  care- 
fully examined  from  other  points  of  view.  Here  is  the  reason- 
ing of  the  claimants. 

<<  General  Garcia  caused  the  conflict  that  occurred  at  Apurito 
on  the  night  of  October  18,  1865,  by  placing  his  officers  and 
troops  on  board  the  steamer  and  requiring  Captain  Hammer 
to  undertake  a  service  for  Venezuela,  the  performance  of  which 
he  knew  would  place  their  lives  in  peril,  and  which  was  under- 
taken by  Captain  Hammer  reluctantly,  under  protest,  if  not 
under  military  coercion;  by  requiring  Captain  Hammer  to 
proceed  to  Apurito;  by  not  leaving  the  steamer  with  his  offi- 
cers and  men  when  informed  by  the  spy  that  hostile  forces 
were  in  the  plaza;  by  sending  a  squad  ashore  from  the  steamer 
and  when  it  was  fired  upon  and  routed,  allowing  it  to  take 
refuge  in  the  steamer;  by  refusing  to  debark  with  his  officers 
and  men,  and  by  making  the  steamer  a  shelter  for  himself  and 
men.  General  Garcia  was  the  president  and  chief  executive 
of  the  State  of  Apure,  one  of  the  States  of  the  Republic  of  Ven- 
ezuela. The  obligation  rested  upon  Venezuela  to  protect  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  citizens  of  the  Tnited  States.  It  was 
the  duty  of  General  Garcia,  who  was  one  of  the  civil  as  well  as 
military  officers  of  the  republic,  to  see  that  this  protection  was 
afforded  them.  He  not  only  failed  to  give  them  this  protec- 
tion, but  required  them  under  compulsion  to  perform  a  perilous 
service  in  behalf  of  Venezuela.  Then  Venezuela  caused  the 
conflict  and  is  liable  therefor.  Though  the  cause  could  not  be 
imputed  to  her  directly,  she  should  always  be  held  subject  to 

^  At  this  point  Mr.  Andrnde  entered  into  an  examination  of  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  widows  and  rhildreu  of  Hammer  and  De  Brissot,  maintaininji^ 
that  they  were  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  a  conclusion  in  which  the 
other  commissioners  concurred.  These  claims  were  numbered  27  and  30. 
As  to  Stackpole  and  Kawdon,  whose  claims  were  Nos.  28  and  29^  there  was 
no  question  raised  as  to  their  citizenship. 
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responsibility  according  to  the  principle  set  down  by  Wharton, 
that — 

<<  *  The  sovereign  is  responsible  to  alien  residents  for  injuries 
they  receive  on  his  territories  from  belligerent  action,  or  from 
insurgents  whom  he  could  control  or  whom  the  claimant  gov- 
ernment has  not  recognized  as  belligerents.' 

^<  General  Garcia  was  in  fact,  as  it  appears,  president  of  the 
State  of  Apure,  of  the  Eepublic  of  Venezuela,  and  as  such 
the  natural  chief  of  the  military  forces  of  that  State;  but  it 
can  not  be  concluded  therefrom  that  he  was  a  civil  or  military 
officer  or  agent  of  the  government  of  the  republic.  Quite  to 
the  contrary.    The  federal  constitution  of  1864  provided: 

"  *Abt.  1,  The  provinces  of  Apure,  Aragua,  Barcelona,  Bar- 
inas,  Barquisimeto,  Carabobo,  Caracas,  Cojedes,  Gumand, 
Gu4rico,  Guayana,  Maracaibo,  Maturin,  Merida,  Margarita, 
Portuguesa,  Tdchira,  Trujillo,  and  Yaracuy,  are  declared  in- 
dependent statesy  and  they  unite  themselves  to  form  a  free 
and  sovereign  nation  under  the  name  of  the  United  States  of 
Venezuela.' 

''  The  State  of  Apure  was,  therefore,  an  autonomous  state, 
and  its  government  was  independent  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  Venezuela.  General  Garcia  was  not  an 
officer  or  agent  of  the  republic,  but  of  the  public  authority  of 
the  State  of  Apure,  and  hence,  thongh  he  had  really  been  the 
originator  or  efficient  cause  of  the  Apurito  event,  it  would  be 
contrary  to  sound  logic  to  deduce  therefrom  the  consequence 
that  said  event  had  been  caused  by  Venezuela. 

^'  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  so-called  compulsory 
service  required  from  Captain  Hammer  by  General  Garcia; 
that  it  was  not  a  service  for  Venezuela,  but  for  the  State  of 
Apure.  This  distinction  does  not  lack  importance,  because 
the  international  responsibility  of  governments  for  the  acts  of 
their  officers,  its  extent  and  quantity,  and  the  rules  by  which 
it  is  to  be  determined,  vary  according  as  the  act  or  acts  out  of 
which  the  liability  may  arise  have  emanated  from  agents 
appointed  by  the  government,  and  dependent  upon  it  for  their 
functions,  or  from  officers  not  appointed  by  the  government, 
or  who  are  not  under  its  immediate  direction  and  control.  In 
the  first  case,  the  acts  of  the  official  representative  are  one 
with  those  of  the  government  under  the  authority  of  which  he 
has  acted,  and  are  imputable  to  it.  In  the  second  case,  the 
question  of  the  imputability  is  more  complex. 
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^'  The  responsibility  of  governments,  in  general,  for  damages 
cansed  .to  foreigners,  is  founded  on  the  ground  that  the  state 
being  a  moral  person  endowed  to  a  certain  degree  with  the 
same  capacity  and  liberty  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  who 
compose  it,  is  bound  as  such  to  account  for  its  own  acts  when 
they  cause  some  injury  to  another  state,  or  to  the  citizens  of 
another  state.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  held  bound  to  in- 
demnify the  damages  caused  by  the  persons  under  its  de- 
pendence, and  for  whom  it  is  accouutable. 

^^  But  in  the  state  a  double  juridical  person  is  to  be  recog- 
nized— the  civil  person,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  possessor  of  its 
patrimony  and  has  the  capacity  to  administer  it,  and  the 
political  person,  so  far  as  it  is  a  political,  independent,  and  sov- 
ereign entity  charged  with  the  preservation  of  the  public  order 
and  the  protection  of  the  citizens.  Considered  in  the  first 
aspect,  its  responsibility  toward  the  foreigners  damnified  or 
injured  by  the  acts  of  its  officers  is  purely  moral,  and  only  in 
the  case  of  complicity,  or  of  manifest  denial  of  justice,  could 
it  become  international.  In  this  aspect  it  is  contemplated  by 
Gushing,  when,  speaking  of  the  two  classes  of  officers  employed 
in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  he  says : 

"  *But  for  the  acts  of  the  latter,  no  government  holds  itself 
pecuniarily  responsible.  It  provides  means  to  make  them  per- 
sonally responsible,  or  to  punish  them  for  malfeasance  in  office, 
and  in  so  doing  it  does  all  which  the  people  have  by  their  con- 
stitution and  laws  required  of  the  government.' 

''And  in  the  same  aspect  Calvo  regards  it  when  he  writes: 

"  'Within  the  circle  of  jurisdictional  limits,  all  the  agents  of 
the  authority  are  personally  and  solely  responsible  for  their 
acts  in  the  measure  established  by  tbe  internal  public  law  of 
each  state.  When  they  fail  to  fulfil  their  duties,  exceed  their 
powers,  or  violate  the  law,  they  create  according  to  circum- 
stances, in  behalf  of  those  whose  rights  they  injure,  a  legal 
remedy  in  conformity  with  administrative  or  judicial  procedure; 
but  in  relation  to  third  parties,  natives  or  aliens,  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  government  that  has  appointed  them  is  purely 
moral,  and  it  could  not  become  direct  and  effective  but  in  the 
case  of  complicity  or  of  manifest  denial  of  justice.' 

"  With  regard  to  the  political  personality,  the  international 
responsibility  of  the  state  for  the  acts  of  its  officers  in  the 
exercise  of  public  authority  is  subject  to  clear  and  well-known 
rules.  Such  responsibility  is  admitted,  but  only  in  the  case 
that  upon  an  examination  of  the  circumstances,  the  fact  which 
has  produced  the  damage  to  foreign  interests  may  morally  be 
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imputable  to  the  state.    Fiore  and  Oalvo  concur  in  subordi- 
nating it  to  four  conditions,  to  wit: 

"*1.  That  the  government  may  have  known  in  due  time  to 
prevent  it,  the  illegal  act  which  its  officer  intended  to  commit, 
and  did  not  prevent  it. 

<'  <  2.  That  it,  having  been  enabled  to  revoke  in  time  the  act 
of  its  officer,  did  not  revoke  it. 

"*3.  That  the  ignorance  of  the  act  intended  by  the  officer 
may,  by  its  circumstances,  be  judged  as  malicious  or  criminal. 

^^^4.  That  having  been  advised  of  the  facts,  it  had  not 
pressed  itself  to  blame  the  acts  of  its  agent,  nor  to  take  the 
proper  measures  to  prevent  in  future  the  repetition  of  the  same 
faults.' 

"  Now,  supposing  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  General 
Garcia  had  been  an  officer  of  the  federal  government,  and 
his  embarcation  in  the  steamer  Aptire  an  illegal  act,  did  the 
government  know  it  in  time  to  prevent  him  from  committing 
itt  Could  the  government  know  it?  Conld  its  ignorance  be 
attributed  to  malice!  Would  it  be  just  to  impute  it  to  the 
governmentf  It  seems  sufficient  to  set  down  these  questions 
in  order  to  observe  that  they  can  not  be  solved  otherwise  than 
by  the  negative.  The  Apure  arrived  at  San  Fernando  on  the 
16th  of  October,  and  on  the  17th,  at  6  o'clock  a.  m.,  left  that 
port,  having  on  board  General  Garcia  with  his  officers  and 
troops.  Between  San  Fernando  and  Caracas  there  is  a  dis- 
tance of  over  200  miles  by  land  (by  water  much  greater),  and 
<at  that  epoch  there  was  no  other  telegraphic  line  in  Venezuela 
than  the  one  from  Caracas  to  La  Guayra  and  Valencia.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  regarding^he  event  of  Apurito.  How 
could  the  Government  of  Caracas  have  known  it  before  it  was 
accomplished,  if  even  after  its  consummation  it  took  one  month 
to  come  into  possession  of  the  first  news  about  it,  through  the 
note  of  Mr.  Wilson  of  November  13,  1865! 

"As  to  the  inactivity  which  is  attributed  to  the  government 
after  it  was  informed  of  the  occurrence,  it  is  well  to  recall  the 
diligence  shown  by  General  Arismendi,  president  of  the  State 
of  Guayana,  in  his  engagement  to  have  the  truth  duly  ascer- 
tained through  a  judicial  inquiry  by  the  court  of  first  instance  of 
Ciudad  Bolivar,  since  November  9,  the  date  of  the  arrival  there 
of  the  steamer  Apure  with  the  most  recent  account  thereof. 
The  meeting  of  the  consuls  and  other  foreigners,  held  at  that 
town  on  the  12th  of  November,  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  His 
Excellency  General  Jos6  L.  Arismendi,  '  for  his  prompt  and 
energetic  measures  toward  a  thorough  examination  into  the 
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details  of  this  oatrage;'  and  if  the  pretended  blamable  action 
of  the  president  of  Apure  is  placed  as  a  debt  to  the  account  of 
Venezuela,  justice  requires  that  the  praiseworthy  action  of  the 
president  of  Guayana  be  equally  placed  to  her  account  as  a 
credit. 

<^  Besides  that  examination,  among  the  documents  are  to  be 
found,  as  evidence  of  what  was  done  by  the  Government  of 
Venezuela  to  speedily  obtain  official  information  about  the 
occurrence  at  Apurito,  several  notes  exchanged,  from  Novem- 
ber 16  to  a  later  date,  between  the  minister  of  foreign  relations 
at  Caracas,  and  those  of  the  interior  and  justice,  and  of  war 
and  navy;  a  report  from  the  militiiry  commander  of  the  State 
of  Apure  to  the  minister  of  war  and  navy,  of  !N^ovember  29; 
another  from  the  national  attorney  at  San  Fernando  to  the 
minister  of  the  interior  and  justice,  dated  January  9,  1866; 
another  from  the  new  president  of  the  State  of  Apure,  ad- 
dressed also  to  the  minister  of  the  interior  and  justice,  under 
date  of  January  10, 1866,  and,  finally,  an  investigation  insti- 
tuted on  the  13th  of  the  same  month  of  January  before  the 
circuit  court  of  Lower  Apure  by  the  national  attorney  in  the 
State.  Tliis  suffices  to  demonstrate  that  Venezuela  did  not 
neglect  on  that  occasion  to  adopt  the  means  and  measures  pro- 
portionate to  the  gravity  of  the  case,  and  is  sufficient  to  with- 
draw from  her  the  charge  of  voluntary  omission  of  diligence, 
which  is  brought  to-day  against  her.  Governments  are  not 
bound  in  such  cases  to  show  an  extraordinary  activity. 

"  *  It  would  be  an  excessive  and  unreasonable  pretension  to 
demand  that  a  government,  occupied  as  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
fulfillment  of  its  multiple  functions  and  duties,  should  work  in 
all  times  and  circumstances  with  mechanical  precision.'  (Fiore.) 

"  That  was,  furthermore,  what  the  political  institutions  in 
force  allowed  her  to  do.  The  States  of  the  Venezuelan  Union 
were,  as  it  has  been  said,  independent  and  maintained  in  all 
its  fullness  the  sovereignty  not  expressly  delegated  to  the 
federal  power.  They  ]>o8sessed  the  exclusive  right  of  civil 
and  criminal  legislation  within  their  own  territory,  and  their 
courts  of  justice  were  independent.  Their  officers  of  every 
category  were  held  responsible  only  before  their  own  jurisdic- 
tion. The  government  of  the  Union  could  not  maintain  therein 
any  other  resident  officers  vested  with  jurisdiction  and  author- 
ity than  those  of  the  State  itself,  except  those  of  the  tretisury 
and  of  the  national  fortresses,  parks,  navy-yard,  etc.,  who  had 
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jurisdiction  only  over  the  affairs  belonging  to  their  respective 
offices,  and  within  the  precinct  of  the  fortresses  and  barracks, 
being  on  all  other  matters  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  they  resided.  Kor  could  it  station  in  any  State 
troops  or  military  chiefs  with  command,  even  of  the  State 
itself,  without  the  permission  of  the  State.  Nor  could  the 
federal  executive  interfere  by  force  of  arms  in  the  domestic 
contentions  of  a  State;  the  only  thing  permitted  to  it  was  the 
offer  of  its  good  offices  with  a  view  to  bring  about  a  peaceful 
solution.    (Constitution  of  1864.) 

^*  However  imperfect  or  inefficacious  to  protect  the  rights  of 
foreigners  that  constitution  may  be  judged  to  be  to-day,  it  is 
not  known  of  any  foreign  government  having  ever  made  the 
slightest  remark  to  the  Venezuelan  Government  in  that  regard, 
and  it  is  presumed  that  those  foreign  citizens  who,  after  its 
enactment,  remained  in  Venezuela,  carrying  on  their  commer- 
cial business  and  navigation  privileges,  voluntarily  submitted 
to  it.  All  that  could  be  demanded  from  the  government  of 
the  republic  was  its  loyal  and  faithful  observance  in  relation 
to  them. 

"  *  If  a  government  had  adopted,  with  perfect  loyalty  and 
good  faith,  all  the  measures  at  its  disposal  to  obviate  an  in- 
convenience; if  it  had  employed  all  the  legal  proceedings  to 
prevent  and  punish  him  who  had  caused  an  injury  to  a  friendly 
state,  it  would  not  he  just  or  equitable  to  declare  it  responsible 
for  not  having  employed  means  incompatible  ivith  the  spirit  of  the 
political  institutio7iSj  or  for  having  been  unable  to  modify  the  im- 
perfect system  of  laws  ichich  it  found  established.^    (Fiore.) 

Mr.  Dalton,  the  United  States  consul  at  Giudad  Bolivar, 
was  no  doubt  mistaken  when,  in  his  protest  of  November  21, 
1865,  he  holds  the  Eepublic  of  Venezuela  liable /or  the  disasters 
and  murders  attendant  upon  the  attack  of  Apurito^  for  its  neglect 
of  its  relations  with  the  State  if  Apure^  one  of  its  constituent 
portions^  inasmuch  as  the  president  of  the  said  State  of  ApurCy 
Juan  B.  Garcia^  a  general  in  the  army  of  the  republic^  was  in 
actual  revolt  against  its  supreme  authority.    ♦     *     ♦ 

"  General  Arismendi  was  undoubtedly  not  less  mistaken  when, 
alluding  to  his  position  and  that  of  General  Garcia  in  his  re- 
ply to  the  consuls  at  Ciudad  Bolivar,  he  expressed  his  belief 
that  according  to  the  legal  system  of  Venezuela  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Union  alone  could  decide  such  cases,  and  that  with 
regard  to  his  public  acts  General  Garcia  had  no  other  superior 
than  the  national  executive. 
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"And  the  learned  counsel  for  the  United  States  before  this 
commission  falls  into  the  same  error  to-day  in  asserting  that 
the  offenders,  so  called  by  him,  were  all  nnder  the  jurisdiction 
and  authority  of  the  federal  government  of  Venezuela,  all 
officers  in  the  service  of  the  Venezuelan  Republic. 

"The  truth  is,  that  according  to  the  constitutional  law  of 
Venezuela  in  1865,  General  Garcia,  the  legal  president  of  the 
State  of  Apure,  was  resx)on8ible  only  to  the  legislature  of  the 
said  State,  and  that  the  federal  government  had  not  the  legal 
power  to  punish  him  or  even  to  treat  him  as  a  rebel,  except  by 
the  law  of  war  when  it  had  subdued  him  by  force.  But  it  is  not 
shown  that  he  was  in  revolt  at  the  time  against  the  federal 
government.  It  may  be  that  he  did  not  want  to  recognize  the 
national  attorney  appointed  by  that  government  for  the  State 
of  Apure,  on  account,  perhaps,  of  regarding  it  contrary  to  the 
right  of  independence  of  the  State;  but  that  was  a  question  of 
law,  not  of  war. 

"At  ail  events,  within  the  limits  of  the  exercise  of  public 
power,  Venezuela  seems  to  have  done  all  that  she  was  bound 
to  do  in  behalf  of  her  international  duties  toward  the  United 
States.  Yet  it  is  important  to  add  that  the  merit  of  the  evi- 
dence affords  no  ground  for  imputing  to  General  Garcia  any 
fault  whatever. 

"In  view  of  the  insurrection  of  Generals  Sosa  and  Mendez, 
Garcia,  in  his  capacity  of  president  of  the  State,  and  in  the 
interest  of  public  order,  had  the  right  under  the  law  of  nations 
to  detain  the  steamer  Apure  on  her  arrival  at  San  Fernando, 
and  to  employ  her  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  articles 
of  war,  without  any  other  condition  than  previously  to  settle 
and  pay  the  price  for  the  service  required,  and  without  farther 
responsibility  than  for  the  material  damages  suffered  by  the 
steamer  on  account  of  her  detention,  or  of  her  departure  from 
the  regular  and  usual  course  of  her  voyage,  or  the  loss  of 
cargo,  etc. 

"  *  In  cases  of  civil  troubles  or  foreign  war,  the  interest  of  self- 
defense  or  security  may  impose  upon  a  state  the  moral  obliga- 
tion of  temporarily  interfering  with  commercial  transactions,  of 
stopping  the  movement  of  merchant  vessels,  and  even  of  seiz- 
ing them  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  ammunition,  or 
for  any  other  military  operation.  State  reason  surpasses  here 
private  interest,  whether  national  or  foreign,  and  legitimates 
the  adoption  of  these  extreme  means. 

"*The  exercise  of  these  two  rights,  especially  the  latter  (the 
requisition  of  a  merchant  vessel  for  any  public  service),  is 
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extremely  delicate,  and  requires  great  regard  for  the  private 
foreign  interests  that  it  sometimes  affects.  *  *  *  On  the 
other  band,  by  taking  possession  of  her  (the  vessel)  for  a  pub 
lie  use,  by  employing  her  in  military  operations,  which  neces- 
sarily are  of  a  hostile  nature,  it  destroys  her  neutrality,  exposes 
her  to  risks  and  dangers  of  capture  or  detention,  which  equity 
demands  that  she  be  insured  against,  since  she  ha^  not  been 
able  to  avoid  them.  The  rule  universally  recognised  on  this 
subject  is,  therefore,  that  any  government  which  may  be  com- 
pelled by  the  circumstances  to  resort  to  such  appropriation  to 
public  uses,  is  responsible  not  only  for  the  material  conse- 
quences to  the  vessel  made  the  object  thereof,  but  is  also  held 
bound  before  enforcing  her  requisiton,  to  settle  with  the  inter- 
ested parties  and  pay  the  indemnity  due  for  the  service  de- 
manded.'   (Oalvo.) 

^'But  General  Garcia  did  not  make  use  of  that  right,  as  it 
appears.  The  assertion  that  the  service  rendered  by  the  steamer 
Apure  was  compulsory,  has  no  foundation.  The  officers  and 
crew  say  in  their  protest  entered  early  in  the  morning  of  Octo- 
ber 19,  on  the  very  spot  of  the  combat : 

"*  On  the  17th  instant  at  6  o'clock  a.  m.,  after  Captain  Ham- 
mer had  agreed  with  thegeneral-in-chief,  Juan  Bautista  Garcia, 
president  of  the  sovereign  State  of  Apure,  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  fifty  soldiers  and  his  officers,  their  passage  and  freight 
having  been  paid  in  advance,  both  more  fair  than  tbe  custom- 
ary, as  provided  in  the  treaty  with  the  national  government, 
we  started  for  the  port  of  San  Fernando.' 

*' And  the  foreign  consuls  residing  at  Oiudad  Bolivar,  in  their 
manifesto  of  November  12,  say: 

"  ^  At  this  place  General  Juan  B.  Garcia,  the  president  of  the 
State  of  Apure,  demanded  transportation  for  himself,  seven 
officers,  and  fifty-one  soldiers,  with  the  military  material,  to  be 
taken  at  the  usual  rates  of  passage  and  freight,  stipulated  for 
in  the  charter.'    *    *    * 

"And  Consul  Dalton,  in  his  letter  to  Ealph  Eawdon,  of 
November  25,  writes : 

"  ^  She  (the  steamer)  arrived  at  San  Fernando,  midway  on  the 
route  up  the  river,  where  she  icaa  applied  to  by  the  legal  authori- 
ties to  carry  some  military  forces,  about  60  soldiers.' 

"And  the  secretary-general  of  the  executive  of  the  State  of 
Apure,  in  his  certificate  of  January  18, 1866: 

"  *On  the  16th  of  the  same  month  (October  1865)  the  steamer 
arrived  at  San  Fernando,  and  immediately  General  Garcia  con- 
tracted  with  her  captain,  citizen  John  Hammer,  for  passage  for 
himself,  for  myself,  several  officers,  and  fifty  soldiers.' 
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"And  the  secretary  of  General  Garcia,  in  his  deposition 
before  the  circuit  court  of  Lower  Apure,  January  1866: 

"  'I  know  that  President  Juan  B. Garcia,  who  acted  as  such 
about  October  16  of  last  year,  contracted  on  said  date  with  the 
captain  of  the  steamer  Apure^  Mr.  John  Hammer,  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  force,  with  their  officers.' 

"And  the  president  of  the  State  of  Apure,  who  succeeded 
General  Garcia,  in  his  note  of  January  10, 1866,  addressed  to 
the  minister  of  the  interior  and  justice: 

"*  General  Garcia,  who  was  acting  at  the  time  as  president 
of  the  State,  contracted  with  the  captain  of  the  steamer,  John 
Hammer,  for  passage  for  himself,  several  officers,  and  fifty 
soldiers.' 

"No  allusion  is  made  in  any  of  these  references  to  the  two 
protests  which  Mr,  Wilson,  minister  resident  of  the  United 
States,  speaks  of  in  his  note  of  February  26, 1867,  to  Sefior 
Seijas,  nor  to  any  other  sign  of  opposition  or  reluctancy,  nor  to 
the  absence  of  Captain  Hammer  during  the  steamer's  stay  at 
San  Fernando,  and  of  which  General  Garcia  is  said  to  have 
taken  advantage  to  place  his  troops  on  board.  Probably  such 
absence  did  not  occur,  as  the  steamer  arrived  there  on  the  16th 
and  left  again  early  on  the  17th.  Surely  Captain  Hammer  was 
not  two  days  refusing  to  grant  the  passage  applied  for  by  Gen- 
eral Garcia,  since  the  steamer  did  not  remain  even  a  whole 
day  at  San  Fernando.  All  the  probabilities  are  that  such 
refusal  did  not  exist.  Were  it  not  so,  Salom,  the  secretary  of 
the  steamer,  who  received  the  money  for  the  passage  and  ought 
to  know  all  the  circumstances  of  the  affair,  would  have  men- 
tioned it  in  his  protest  of  Apurito,  expressly  intended  to  pro- 
tect the  company  against  all  responsibility,  and  to  secure  its 
right  to  be  indemnified  for  the  losses  and  damages  suffered 
the  preceding  night.  Were  it  not  so,  Mr.  Dalton  would  have 
been  careful  enough  to  give  prominence  tothat  circumstance 
in  his  interrogatory  to  the  witnesses  before  the  court  of  first 
instance  of  Giudad  Bolivar,  where  he  appeared  so  eager  to  find 
General  Garcia  guilty,  and  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  officers 
of  the  steamer.  Were  it  not  so,  finally,  the  same  Mr.  Dalton 
would  have  no  doubt  called  that  fiict  to  the  attention  of  Ralph 
liawdon,  in  his  letter  of  November  25,  1865,  in  which  he  sim- 
ply says  tliat  the  legal  authorities  of  San  Fernando  had  applied 
to  the  steamer,  etc. 

"The  same  thing  may  be  said  about  the  declaration,  attrib: 
ated  to  General  Garcia,  of  not  permitting  the  steamer  to  leave, 
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aniess  she  took  him  with  his  officers  and  troops  on  board.  Mr. 
Wilson's  statement  is,  perhaps,  the  only  foundation  for  such 
incident.  Probably  Captain  Hammer  had  no  motive  to  refuse 
transportation  to  General  Garcia.  He  knew  that  the  State 
was  in  revolt  since  some  days  before;  he  was  cognizant  of  it 
before  leaving  Ciudad  Bolivar,  and,  besides,  that  was  public 
and  notorious  at  San  Fernando.  But  General  Garcia  was  the 
legal  president  of  the  State,  and  the  boats  of  the  Orinoco  Steam 
Navigation  Company  were,  by  article  10  of  their  charter,  to 
serve  at  anytime  as  transports  to  the  government,  and,  in  fact, 
they  had  been  serving  as  such  during  the  whole  revolutionary 
period  of  Venezuela,  from  1849  to  1863,  the  five  years  of  the 
Federal  war  inclusive;  not  only  without  any  prejudicial  acci- 
dent, but  with  large  profits  to  the  company;  in  the  sole  year 
1860  the  government  of  the  republic  had  paid  them  for  that 
service  ^6,487.  General  Garcia  was  not  going  to  encounter 
the  enemy;  the  scanty  number  of  his  force  was  the  best  proof 
of  his  inoffensive  design.  He  did  not  take  passage  for  a  deter- 
mined point,  but  for  some  place  in  Upper  Apure,  within  his 
jurisdiction,  which  he  would  designate  later  on ;  he  had  not 
the  intention,  perhaps,  to  land  at  any  place  whatever,  but  to 
remain  in  the  river  on  board  the  skiffs  he  took  with  him  at  San 
Fernando,  together  with  the  other  force  that  went  to  meet  him 
in  the  steamer  the  night  of  the  fight.  His  passage  and  that  of 
his  small  expeditionary  force  would  leave  to  the  company  a  ben- 
efit of  over  (300,  without-  any  danger.    Why  not  accept  it! 

"  In  the  arrival  at  Apurito,  which  perhaps  is  to  be  considered 
as  the  real  occasion  of  the  peril  which  the  steamer  met  with 
on  the  night  of  the  18th  October  1865,  General  Garcia  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  participation;  he  had  nothing  to  attend 
to  there.  Apurito  was,  like  San  Fernando,  one  of  the  ordinary 
ports  of  the  steamers  of  the  company  on  their  regular  course 
from  Ciudad  Bolivar  to  Nutrias,  and  the  Apure  called  there 
this  time,  as  usual,  to  land  a  portion  of  her  cargo.  In  regard 
to  this  particular  there  is  no  doubt  or  contradiction.  Where 
is  General  Garcia's  fault! 

"  He  is  accused  of  not  having  permitted  the  steamer  to  be 
unfastened  and  held  off,  in  order  to  prevent  the  attack,  on 
learning  that  the  enemy  was  in  the  town.  This  charge  rests 
on  no  proof  whatever;  nor  can  the  interest  be  perceived  that 
General  Garcia  could  have,  in  not  taking  advantage  of  that 
means  to  save  himself,  by  saving  the  steamer,  from  the  danger 
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to  which  they  had  been  unexpectedly  exposed;  he  had  not  left 
San  Fernando  under  an  aggressive  attitude,  and  probably  he 
was  not  prepared  to  fight  against  an  enemy  whose  force  and 
situation  were  unknown  to  him.  Such  a  charge,  but  with 
stronger  reason,  perhaps,  could  be  made  against  Oaptain 
Hammer,  did  it  not  appear,  as  it  does  appear,  that  he  gave 
the  order  to  cast  off,  and  that  if  it  was  not  complied  with,  it 
was  because  the  enemy  did  not  permit  it 

'^  ^At  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  losses  of  life 
and  property  which  occurred  at  Apurito  might  have  been 
avoided  if  General  Garcia  had  chosen  to  prevent  them;  for  all 
the  facts  show  that  if  he  and  his  officers  and  men  had  behaved 
with  the  ordinary  courage  and  discipline  of  soldiers,  and  had 
left  the  vessel,  as  they  should  have  done  when  they  found  that 
she  was  in  danger^  or  if  he  had  permitted  the  steamer  to  be 
cast  loose  from  the  shore,  when  the  attack  began,  nothing 
serious  would  have  happened. 

"  ^Whatever  view  may  be  accepted  of  his  action  in  taking 
this  passenger  steamer  for  the  hazardous  service  in  which  he 
proposed  to  use  her,  it  is  unquestionable  that  his  conduct,  after 
she  reached  Apurito,  was  in  violation  of  every  duty  he  owed 
to  the  property  and  persons  under  his  protection.'  (Brief  of 
the  counsel  for  the  United  States.) 

"It  has  already  been  shown  that  General  Garcia  did  not 
tale  the  steamer  by  right  of  authority,  as  he  could  have  done, 
nor  did  he  propose  to  use  her  in  an  extraordinary  service;  but 
like  any  other  passenger,  took  passage  therein  for  a  certain 
point  in  Upper  Apure,  near  which  she  had  to  pass  on  her 
regular  course  to  Nutrias.  Transported  on  the  way  to  Apurito, 
where  the  steamer  had  to  call,  he  found  himself,  by  accident, 
placed  within  the  enemy's  camp. 

"It  is  probable  that  if  he  had  landed  then  with  his  guard, 
nothing  serious  would  have  happened  to  the  steamer  or  her 
officers,  for  all  the  facts  show  that  the  attack  was  not  directed 
against  the  vessel  but  against  the  president  of  the  State  and 
his  military  force  that  she  had  on  board.  Nevertheless,  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  facts  to  contend  that  nothing  serious 
would  have  also  happened  to  General  Garcia  and  his  troop: 
the  fate  which  the  squad  that  he  sent  on  shore  met  with, 
negatives  such  contention.  Thus,  what  the  claimants  should 
have  endeavored  to  prove  was  that,  on  such  an  occasion,  the 
protection  due  by  Venezuela  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  their  private  property,  imposed  upon  the  president 
of  the  State  of  Apure  the  obligation  to  offer  in  sacrifice  him- 
self, his  officers  and  men,  and  above  all,  the  social  interests 
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represented  by  them.  Will  it  be  necessary  to  recall  that  in 
the  conflict  of  rights,  the  one  of  more  important  concern  and 
of  more  universal  order  and  more  evident  title,  or  in  other 
words,  the  stronger  one,  is  to  be  by  natural  reason  preferred 
to  the  less  important,  of  less  universal  order  and  less  evident 
title,  or  to  the  weaker  one,  and  that  the  social  or  public  right, 
in  other  terms,  the  right  of  the  state,  is  stronger  than  the 
individual,  private  right,  or  right  of  the  citizen  T  Where  is, 
therefore,  the  fault  of  General  Garcia  T 

<<At  least  it  seems  just  to  recognize  that  General  Garcia's 
conduct  at  Apurito  did  not  violate  any  duty  of  Venezuela's 
toward  the  United  States.  The  right  and  duty  of  self-pres- 
ervation and  defense,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  war,  entitled  him 
to  continue  occupying  in  that  emergency  the  steamer,  which  a 
combination  of  casual  circumstances  had  put  under  his  martial 
law.  His  duties  as  the  president  of  the  State  of  Apure  obliged 
him  to  act  so,  if  he  believed  it  necessary  to  protect  the  pos- 
session of  his  authority  attacked  and  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity confided  to  his  care.  The  legal  duties  of  persons  in 
the  i>osition  of  General  Garcia  are  strict  and  imperative;  if 
they  fail  to  do  all  that  they  are  required  by  the  circumstances 
to  do,  they  incur  solemn  responsibility,  legal  and  moral,  and 
everybody  can  value  the  importance  that  the  actual  occupancy 
of  the  steamer  ought  to  have  had  for  him,  were  it  only  to  pre- 
vent her  from  falling  into  the  enemy's  power.  The  defense  of 
the  party  attacked  is  always  just,  because  it  is  conformable  to 
moral  order,  and  gives  a  right  to  the  adequate  means  for  secur- 
ing that  end,  and  also  to  the  spontaneous  help  of  all  those  who 
are  in  a  condition  apt  to  furnish  him  assistance,  because  every 
man  is  bound  to  cooperate  to  the  preservation  of  the  others, 
and  from  this  obligation  springs  the  right  to  obtain  his  help. 
These  are  rules  of  natural  justice  imposing  obedience,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  heads  of  government,  whose  loss  is  sup- 
posed ordinarily  to  produce  disorder  and  confusion  in  the  socie- 
ties governed  by  them. 

"It  is  true  that  the  very  right  of  defense,  notwithstanding 
its  perfect  accordance  with  natural  justice,  is,  however,  limited 
to  necessity.  But  General  Garcia  could  not  be  justly  charged 
with  having  exceeded  that  limit.  On  the  contrary,  by  his 
moderation  and  prudence,  he  seems  to  have  supplied  a  motive 
to  be  accused  of  want  of  courage  and  discipline.  His  action 
in  sending  to  shore  a  squad  as  soon  as  he  knew  the  impos- 
sibility of  casting  off  irom  the  port,  does  not  prove  that  he  had 
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changed  bis  condition  of  the  party  attacked  for  that  of  aggres- 
sor. Sometimes  the  true  aggressor  is  not  he  who  attacks  the 
first,  bat  he  who  has  put  his  adversary  in  the  necessity  of 
attacking  to  defend  himself.    This  is  doctrine  of  natural  justice. 

"Even  admitting,  then,  the  general  rule  of  public  law  recog- 
nized in  the  message  of  the  executive,  General  Falcon,  pre- 
sented to  the  Venezuelan  Congress,  February  26, 1867,  that 
'it  is  the  central  power  that  represents  the  interests  of  the 
federation  in  the  great  society  of  nations,  to  which  it  alone 
is  amenable  for  all  the  acts  violating  the  principles  of  inter- 
national lawy  which  are  committed  by  any  state  whatever;^  even 
admitting  that,  according  to  that  rule  ''the  United  States 
might  have  the  right  to  look  to  the  federal  government  of 
Venezuela  for  redress  for  wrongs  done  to  their  citizens  by  the 
authorities  of  any  State  of  the  Venezuelan  federation ;''  yet  in 
the  case  of  Apurito,  the  United  States  seems  to  have  not  that 
right,  for  there  was  not  any  wrong  act  of  the  State  of  Apure 
for  which  Venezuela  could  be  amenable. 

"As  the  losses  of  life  and  property  which  occurred  at  Apurito 
were  the  natural  consequence  of  an  act  of  war,  in  which  the 
part  of  General  Garcia  was  purely  defensive,  and  the  aggres- 
sors were  not  officers  or  troops  either  of  the  Government  of 
Venezuela  or  of  the  State  of  Apure,  but  of  a  political  party  in 
a  state  of  rebellion  against  the  legal  authority  of  the  latter,  it 
is  evident  that  this  case  does  not  fall  either  in  the  division  of 
acts  of  public  oflftcers,  or  in  that  of  acts  of  private  citizens,  for 
which  governments  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  held 
internationally  responsible.  According  to  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted, this  is  clearly  a  case  of  losses  and  damages  suffered  by 
foreign  citizens  in  times  of  internal  troubles  or  civil  wars.  Is 
Venezuela  amenable  in  such  a  case? 

"Relying  upon  her  own  laws,  certainly  not.  Since  1854 
(6th  of  March)  her  Congress  had  enacted  a  law  to  the  effect  of 
defining  her  responsibility  in  such  cases: 

"  'Art.  No  foreigner  has  any  action  to  claim  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  republic,  by  way  of  indemnity  or  redress,  the 
damages  and  losses  that  their  interests  may  suffer  in  conse- 
quence of  political  commotions,  or  any  otlier  cause,  when  such 
damages  and  losses  shall  not  hare  been  committed  by  lawful 
authority.^ 

"Some  passages  of  diplomatic  correspondence  have  been 
alleged  by  counsel  for  the  claimants,  in  proof  of  the  opinion 
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that  the  said  law  of  Venezuela  was  enacted  wltboat  any  due 
sense  of  the  obligations  of  the  government  of  that  republic 
to  other  governments,  pursuant  to  public  law  and  to  treaties. 

"With  respect  to  treaties,  it  does  not  appear  that  Venezuela 
has  ever  recognized  in  her  treaties  with  European  or  Ameri- 
can nations  any  principle  contrary  to  the  one  enforced  in  the 
law  before  quoted;  at  least  in  that  of  1860  with  the  United 
States  she  did  not.  Far  from  it;  in  her  treaty  of  recognition 
and  amity  of  1845  with  Spain  both  parties  accepted  in  prin- 
ciple the  doctrine  of  the  Venezuelan  law  of  1854,  in  reciprocally 
declaring  that  they  would  not  make  any  claim  for  damages  or 
losses  caused  by  the  war  (Art.  11),  and  the  same  doctrine  was 
afterward,  in  1858,  formally  admitted  in  the  treaties  with 
Sardinia,  and  with  the  former  Hanse  towns. 

"Pursuant,  now,  to  public  law,  are  governments  responsible, 
or  are  they  not,  for  the  losses  and  damages  resulting  from  such 
cause! 

"  ^This  question  has  been  discussed  at  length,  and  at  the 
end  solved  in  a  negative  sense. 

"  ^To  admit  in  such  cases  the  responsibility  of  governments, 
that  is  to  say,  the  principle  of  indemnity,  would  be  to  create 
an  exorbitant  and  lamentable  privilege,  essentially  favorable 
to  powerful  states,  and  injurious  to  weak  nations, and  to  estab- 
lish an  unjustifiable  inequality  betwixt  natives  and  aliens. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  sanctioning  the  doctrine  which  we  im- 
pugn, a  strong  though  not  direct  attempt  would  be  made 
against  one  of  the  constitutive  elements  of  the  independence  of 
nations,  that  of  territorial  jurisdiction;  such  is,  in  fact,  the 
real  scope,  the  true  meaning  of  that  so  frequent  resorting  to 
the  diplomatic  course  to  solve  questions  which,  by  their  nature 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  produced,  belong  to 
the  exclusive  province  of  the  ordinary  tribunals. 

"  '  Summing  up  now  our  views  on  this  subject,  we  feel  com- 
pelled to  conclude: 

"^Ist.  That  the  principle  of  indemnity  and  of  diplomatic 
intervention  in  favor  of  foreigners,  by  reason  of  damages  suf- 
fered in  cases  of  civil  war,  has  not  been,  and  is  noty  admitted  by 
any  nation  of  Europe  or  America. 

"  *2d.  That  the  governments  of  the  powerful  nations  exer- 
cising or  imposing  this  pretended  right  against  states,  rela- 
tively weak,  commit  an  abuse  of  poicer  and  force  that  nothing 
could  justify^  and  as  contrary  to  their  otvn  legislatioiis  as  to  in- 
ternational usages  and  to  political  conveniences.'    (Galvo.) 

"  *A  nation  which  would  not  prevent  its  subjects  from  caus- 
ing damages  to  foreigners  would  engage  its  responsibility, 
because,  the  natives  being  under  its  authority,  it  must  look 
after  them  in  order  that  they  may  not  cause  damages  to  others. 
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But  such  negligence  does  not  render  a  nation  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  those  among  its  subjects  tcho  have  put  themselves  in  a  stat^ 
of  insurrection  and  have  broken  their  bonds  of  loyalty^  or  tcho 
are  no  longer  within  the  limits  of  its  territory.  Under  such  cir- 
camstances,  and  whatever  the  character  attributed  to  their 
acts  and  conduct  may  be,  those  citizens  cease  to  be  in  fact  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  go  vernmentJ*    (Ru  therforth. ) 

^^  ^States  are  not  bound  to  allow  indemnities  for  losses  and 
damages  suffered  by  aliens  or  natives  resulting  from  internal 
troubles  or  civil  war.'    (Bluntschli.) 

"  ^As  to  damages  suffered  in  case  of  war  or  revolution,  for- 
eigners have  no  right  to  be  indemnified  by  the  state  where 
they  reside;  that  would  be  to  demand  for  the  persons  residing 
in  another  country  advantages  which  the  natives  do  not  enjoy. 
When  a  person  establishes  himself  in  a  foreign  state,  he  is 
bound  to  bear  the  consequences.  The  claim  of  England  against 
Naples  and  Tuscany,  in  1848,  was  rejected,  and  not  only  that, 
but  the  Russian  Governipent,  having  been  invited  by  the  two 
Italian  states  to  act  as  umpire,  refused  the  arbitration  on  the 
ground  that  the  English  demand  seemed  to  it  so  groundless 
that  to  accept  the  part  of  umpire  would  have  been  to  admit 
doubts  which  did  not  exist.  Just  so  in  1851,  the  United  States 
refused  to  indemnify  the  Spaniards  murdered  by  the  mob  at 
New  Orleans, and  did  not  grant  reparation  for  damages, except 
to  the  Spanish  consul,  who  had  been  insulted,  and  who  on 
account  of  his  official  character  was  especially  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  government.'    (Heftier,  Note  G.) 

"The  aforesaid  opinions  are  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
law  and  practice  observed  by  the  various  nations  of  Europe 
and  by  the  United  States  in  their  mutual  relations,  and  also 
with  the  Venezuelan  law  of  1854.  Certainly  not  with  the  rule 
that  they  have  pretended  to  imx>ose  uix)n  the  other  American 
states  in  general,  that  aliens  are  more  entitled  to  protection 
and  have  right  to  greater  and  stronger  privileges  than  the 
natives  of  the  country  where  they  reside.  But  can  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  international  law  be  changed  according  as  to 
the  places  where  they  are  to  be  applied!  Can  they  be  de- 
prived in  South  America  of  the  virtual  justice  which  they 
possess  in  Europe  and  North  America?  Is  the  principle  of 
exception  just!    To  these  questions  Calvo  answers  as  follows: 

" '  This  principle  is  intrinsically  contrary  to  the  law  of  the 
equality  of  nations  and  most  disastrous  in  its  practical  conse- 
quences. In  its  absolute  claim  against  the  American  states,  it 
is  not  only  noxious  to  the  nmintenance  of  relations  of  good  har- 
mony, but  it  is,  above  all,  highly  unjust,  inasmuch  as  the  Euro- 
pean governments  do  not  adopt  it  as  the  invariable  rule  of 
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conduct  among  themselves.  Every  law,  in  order  to  become 
acceptable  and  respectable,  ongbt  to  rest  on  the  basis  of  equality, 
to  protect  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong;  to  defend  the  rights 
and  interests  of  each  one  without  discrimination ;  in  one  word, 
to  weigh  equitably  upon  all.  The  moral  bonds  which  unite  the 
X>eoples  are  of  the  same  order,  and  imply  an  absolute  character 
of  solidarity.  A  state,  therefore,  could  not  claim  ""among  the 
other  states  a  privileged  situation  which  it  would  not  be  ready 
to  grant  them  at  its  turn,  nor  claim  for  its  subjects  advantages 
superior  to  that  which  constitutes  the  common  law  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  country.' 

"AndBluntschli: 

*^  *  The  maritime  powers  that  have  acted  otherwise  and  forced 
the  smaller  states  to  allow  indemnities  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  superiority  of  their  forces.' 

"And  Fiore: 

"  *  Protection  is  illicit  and  unjustifiable  where  it  has  for  its 
purpose  to  secure  in  favor  of  the  citizens  residing  abroad  a 
privileged  position. 

"  ^  Strong  and  powerful  governments  must  not  take  advan- 
tage of  their  superiority  and  exaggerate  the  duty  of  protection 
by  exercising  pressure  upon  weak  governments,  in  order  to 
compel  them  to  favor  their  citizens  and  exempt  them  from  cer- 
tain obligations,  or  grant  them  privileges  of  any  nature  what 
ever.' 

"And  Gushing: 

"  *  As  to  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  they  have  grown 
up  chiefly  in  Spanish  America  in  consequence  of  the  unsettled 
condition  of  the  new  American  republics.  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States  have  each  occasionally  assumed, 
in  behalf  of  their  subjects  or  citizens  in  those  countries,  rights 
of  interference,  which  neither  of  us  would  tolerate  at  home;  in 
some  cases  from  necessity,  in  others  with  very  questionable 
discretion  or  justification,  so  as  greatly  to  aggravate  the  evils 
of  misgovernment  therein,  as  will  plainly  appear  on  a  careful 
study  of  the  internal  condition  of  the  Spanish  American  Re- 
publics. 

"  'It  seems  to  me  that  considerations  of  expediency  concur 
with  all  sound  ideas  of  public  law  to  indicate  the  propriety  of 
a  return  to  more  reserve  in  all  this  matter,  as  between  the  Span- 
ish American  republics  and  the  United  States;  that  is,  to  ab- 
stain from  applying  to  them  any  rule  of  public  law  which  we  do 
not  admit  to  have  applied  to  tis  ;  to  do  only  as  we  would  be  done 
by  ;  and  to  consult  their  well-being  and  cultivate  their  friendship 
by  adhering  to  the  impartial  assertion,  whether  in  claim  or  in 
r^ection  of  claim^  of  the  established  rules  of  the  international 
jurisprudence  of  Christendom,^ 
5627— YoL  3 53 
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"  In  view  of  so  niimeroas  and  creditable  opinions,  the  con- 
clasion  that  the  principle  of  the  nonresponsibility  of  states  for 
the  losses  and  damages  suffered  by  foreigners  in  times  of  internal 
trouble  or  civil  tears,  is  the  true  principle  of  international  law, 
applicable  Jx)  Venezuela  in  the  case  of  the  Apurito  conflict, 
seems  wholly  warranted  by  truth  and  justice.  International 
relations  can  not  properly  exist  but  between  sovereign  and  sov- 
ereign; that  is,  between  individuals  of  the  same  species,  equal 
in  independence.  Before  the  law  of  nations  all  nations  are 
equal,  and  if  the  wish  of  the  powerful  ones  to  cultivate  rela- 
tions of  justice  with  the  weak  is  sincere,  and  if  the  time  and 
thought  and  labor  which  they  devote  to  foster  relations  of 
friendship  and  commerce  with  them  is  with  a  view  to  valuable 
returns,  they  must  behave  toward  them  as  they  behave  toward 
each  other. 

"  Summarizing,  with  regard  to  all  the  points  of  view  from 
which  this  case  has  been  considered,  the  claimants  have  failed 
to  establish  their  right  to  be  indemnified  for  the  alleged  losses 
and  damages  suffered  by  them  jn  consequence  of  that  regret- 
table conflict;  and  while  this  inference  is  true,  in  general,  as 
to  all  of  them,  it  seems  to  be  so  still  more,  in  particular,  with 
respect  to  Ralph  Bawdon,  as  representative  of '  The  Orinoco 
Steam  Navigation  Company.' 

"  Firstly,  because  the  tarrying  of  the  steamer  at  Apurito,  on 
her  way  to  Nutrias,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  said  conflict,  was  in  the  interest  of  the  company. 

"  Secondly,  because  according  to  the  charter  of  the  company 
'  the  oflBcers  and  troops  of  the  government  and  articles  of  cargo 
of  whatever  kind  they  may  be,  belonging  to  the  government, 
shall  likewise  be  transported  in  said  steamers  at  reasonable 
prices  for  passage  and  freight,  to  be  agreed  upon  with  the  com- 
petent authorities.'  Whatever  the  influence  of  the  presence  of 
General  Garcia  and  his  officers  and  troops  on  board  may  have 
been  in  bringing  about  the  conflict,  this  was  a  peril  to  which 
the  company  had  voluntarily  subjected  itself,  as  per  article  10 
of  its  charter.  As  to  the  doubt,  whether  such  obligation  was 
extendible  or  not  to  the  transportation  of  officers  and  troops 
belonging  to  the  governments  of  the  States,  the  fact  of  Cap- 
tain Hammer  having  agreed  with  General  Garcia  upon  his 
passage  and  that  of  his  officers  and  men  on  terms  conform- 
able to  said  obligation,  seems  to  have  resolved  it  in  favor  of 
Venezuela.  If  it  is  not  so,  that  (luestion  should  have  been 
determined  by  the  authorities  and  according  to  the  laws  of 
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Venezuela,  in  compliance  with  article  12  of  the  said  charter, 
and  should  have  never  been  the  subject  of  an  international 
claim. 

^^  Consequently,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  these  four  claims 
of  Amelia  de  Brissot,  Ealph  Rawdon,  Joseph  Stackpole,  and 
Karcisa  de  Hammer,  should  be  decided  against  the  claimants. 

"  In  deference,  however,  to  the  judgment  of  my  colleagues, 
I  will  sign  an  allowance  for  $5,000  each  in  cases  Ko«  28  and 
No.  29,  in  addition  to  the  amounts  the  claimants  have  already 
received  therein." 

*' Mr.  Little:  *  *  ♦  The  evidence  does 
Opmioii  of  Mr.  little,  not  show  nor  history  chronicle  that  there  was 
a  state  of  war  in  Venezuela  at  the  time  of  this 
disaster.  The  occurrence  can  not  be  viewed,  therefore,  from 
that  standpoint.  The  ultimate  responsibility  of  Venezuela  for 
these  wrongs  is  in  nowise  dependent  upon  her  form  of  govern- 
ment, or  the  domestic  distribution  of  her  powers.  For  redress 
of  injuries  done  her  citizens,  the  United  States  must  look  to 
Venezuela,  and  not  to  any  of  her  political  subdivisions. 

"The  question,  then,  is;  Wherein  and  how  was  Venezuela 
derelict  in  duty,  if  at  all,  in  respect  of  this  tragedy!  The 
theory  that  General  Garcia  unlawfully  or  unwarrantably 
boarded  the  Apure  with  his  troops,  took  military  control  of  the 
boat,  precipitated  the  attack  at  Apurito,  and  held  the  noncom- 
batants  on  the  vessel  in  the  flght,  is  not  only  not  supported  by 
the  evidence,  but  against  its  decided  weight.  If  these  claims 
depended  upon  the  establishment  of  anything  like  such  a 
state  of  fact  they  would  have  to  be  dismissed,  for  the  fa<5ts 
and  circumstances  point  quite  to  the  contrary. 

"Garcia's  embarkation  was  lawful  and  without  coercion. 
The  attack  at  Apurito  was  a  surprise  to  him  as  much  as  to  the 
master  of  the  vessel.  The  simple  truth  seems  to  be  that  he 
disembarked  his  little  squad  of  militia  in  the  dark  in  an  am- 
buscade of  conspirators  to  hunt  down  and  suppress  whom, 
not  improbably,  he  had  started,  and  got  this  far  on  his  trip  up 
the  river,  tliough  he  is  spoken  of  as  being  on  a  tour  of  obser- 
vation. They  bided  their  time,  waited  till  the  vessel  was 
fastened,  to  prevent  his  escape,  and  then,  on  the  appearance  of 
his  force,  opened  fire.  The  confusion  and  demoralization  of  his 
troops  under  the  circumstances  is  not  strange,  or  attributable 
to  any  fault  of  his.  The  criminals  were  the  conspirators  upon 
the  shore. 
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"  Venezuela's  responsibility  and  liability  in  the  matter  are 
to  be  determined  and  measured  by  her  conduct  in  ascertain- 
ing and  bringing  to  justice  the  guilty  parties.  If  she  did  all 
that  could  reasonably  be  required  in  that  behalf,  she  is  to  be 
held  blameless;  otherwise  not.  Without  entering  upon  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  investigation  instituted  and  conducted  by  her, 
it  seems  there  was  fault  in  not  causing  the  leaders,  at  least,  of 
this  lawless  band  to  be  arrested.  It  was  notorious  who  they 
were.  It  does  not  seem  that  any  attempt  was  made  before  any 
local  authority  to  bring  them  or  any  of  the  band  to  justice. 
Had  there  been  a  well-directed  eflFort  of  that  kind,  or  had  the 
government's  investigation  disclosed  their  innocence,  and 
failed  to  discover  those  actually  guilty,  its  responsibility 
would  perhaps  have  ended,  assuming  the  investigation,  as  I 
do,  was  a  fair  and  just  one. 

"  But  neither  of  these  things  appears  to  have  occurred.  It 
is  true  the  evidence  is  not  full  and  clear  on  this  point.  There 
is  consequently  some  doubt  about  it.  On  the  whole,  however, 
considering  the  heinous  character  of  the  oflfense,  it  may  fairly 
be  said  that  Venezuela  here  fell  short  of  her  entire  duty.  And 
such  may  perhaps  be  inferred  to  have  been  the  view,  from 
acts  and  declarations,  of  her  executive  and  Congress.  But 
her  failure  was  not  flagrant,  and  the  allowance  should  be 
tempered  with  the  doubt. 

"The  damage  to  the  vessel  was  not  great.  The  consequen- 
tial damages  claimed  by  the  company  are  not  satisfactorily 
shown,  if  indeed  they  are  not  too  remote.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  this  company,  which  had  endured  the  storms  of 
civil  war  for  fifteen  years  after  its  formation-  and  entrance  on 
business,  was  driven  from  the  Orinoco  by  this  one  calamity, 
tragic  and  appalling  as  it  was.  Stackpole's  injury  was  not 
disabling  or  severe. 

"The  allowances  should  not,  however,  in  such  a  case,  be 
confined  to  actual  losses.  The  violated  majesty  of  the  law  and 
regard  for  human  life  should  have  consideration.  Eemem- 
bering  that  the  sum  of  $12,000  has  already  been  paid  the 
widows  to  whom  we  can  grant  no  relief,  and  who,  of  course, 
were  the  greatest  sufferers,  we  have  concluded  to  allow  $5,000 
without  interest  in  each  of  the  two  cases  in  addition  to  what 
has  already  been  received.  The  entry  may  therefore  be  for 
$20,000  in  case  Ko.  28,  and  $7,250  in  case  No.  29,  less  what  has 
been  received  under  the  former  treaty.''  • 
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"Mr.  Findlay:  ♦  *  *  After  reading  the 
la  "  ^^^^^  ^^^  carefully  considering  the  arguments, 

which  have  been  very  full  and  exhaustive,  on 
both  sides,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  any  case  has  been  made 
out  against  Venezuela,  except  that  she  did  not  go  as  far  as  she 
ought  in  bringing  the  offenders  to  justice.  She  surely  had  no 
means  of  knowing  or  anticipating  such  a  murderous  outbreak 
as  that  which  occurred  at  Apurito.  As  I  understand  the  testi- 
mony, General  Garcia  and  his  detatchment  of  troops  on  board 
the  Apure  were  entirely  unprepared  to  meet  the  assault;  and 
whatever  may  have  been  their  expectations  as  to  trouble  some- 
where on  the  route,  certainly  do  not  appear  to  have  appre- 
hended any  difficulty  at  this  particular  point.  The  attack  was 
in  the  nature  of  an  ambuscade  and  complete  surprise.  It 
would  be  wholly  unwarranted,  therefore,  to  hold  Venezuela 
responsible  for  not  anticipating  and  preventing  an  outbreak, 
of  which  the  persons  most  interested  in  knowing  and  the  very 
actors  on  the  spot  had  no  knowledge.  A  state,  however,  is 
liable  for  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the  citizens  of  another  state  in 
any  case  where  the  offender  is  permitted  to  go  at  large  without 
being  called  to  account  or  punished  for  his  offense,  or  some 
honest  endeavor  made  for  his  arrest  and  punishment. 

"  I  can  not  accept  the  theory  of  war  as  affording  an  excuse 
for  Venezuela  in  this  case.  Of  course,  if  war  existed,  it  would 
not  be  worth  while  to  inquire  further,  for  in  such  a  state  there  is 
but  one  law  recognized,  and  that  is  the  law  of  force,  meliorated 
and  modified  somewhat  in  actual  practice  by  the  more  refined 
and  humaner  instincts  of  modern  times;  but  still,  in  its  ugliest 
moods,  the  assertion  of  a  power  which  recognizes  no  right 
superior  to  the  doing  and  the  appropriating  of  whatever  is 
necessary  to  success.  Had  such  a  condition  of  belligerency 
existed,  it  could  not  be  claimed  that  the  attack  upon  the  Apure^ 
having  on  board  a  battalion  of  the  enemy,  was  not  justified  by 
the  laws  of  war,  although  civilian  passengers  happened  to  be 
on  board  at  the  same  time,  and  the  assault  partook  of  the 
nature  of  an  ambuscade,  and  was  made  under  cover  of  the 
night;  but  where  is  the  evidence  that  a  state  of  war  existed? 

"As  I  read  the  record.  General  Garcia,  then  president  of 
Apure,  started  out  from  San  Fernando  with  a  small  body  of 
troops  on  a  tour  of  observation.  He  only  had  fifty  men  in  all, 
and  with  such  a  force  it  is  apparent  that  the  resistance  which 
he  expected  to  overcome,  whatever  it  was,  could  not  have  been 
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very  formidable.  It  appears  that  he  took  small  boats  with 
him,  and  that  woald  indicate  an  intention  to  explore  some 
waters,  tributaries  to  the  Orinoco,  which  were  not  navigable 
by  the  steamer.  The  record  is  not  clear,  however,  as  to  the 
object  of  his  expedition,  bat  as  I  understand  it,  fails  entirely 
to  disclose  any  evidence  of  a  state  of  war,  such  as  could  be 
accepted  as  an  excuse  for  the  attack  which  ensued.  It  was 
urged  in  argument  that  the  conditions  were  somewhat  similar 
to  those  the  United  States  was  confronted  with  by  the  insur- 
rection in  the  Southern  States;  but  there  is  a  wide  diiference 
between  the  cases.  The  South,  as  it  was  called,  was  a  recog- 
nized belligerent  de  facto  government,  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
and  control  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being,  and  for 
this  reason  the  United  States  could  not  be  held  responsible  to 
foreign  powers  for  acts  done  by  the  Confederates;  but  in  this 
case  Zamora  occupied  no  such  status,  and  besides  Apure,  in 
my  opinion,  can  not,  with  respect  to  Zamora,  be  placed  in  the 
same  relation  as  the  United  States  with  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy. The  constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela, 
adopted  in  1864,  has  been  quoted  by  Commissioner  Andrade 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  Venezuela  was  really  com- 
posed at  this  time  of  a  number  of  separate  independent  States, 
each  autonomous  and  supreme  as  to  all  matters  of  internal 
jurisdiction,  and  only  related  to  a  common  federal  head, 
through  the  fiscal  and  war  departments. 

*'  He  says  in  the  very  learned  and  elaborate  opinion  which 
he  has  filed,  that  Apure  was,  in  effect,  a  sovereign  independent 
State,  although  an  integral  part  of  a  body  composed  of  several 
other  States,  equally  sovereign  and  independent,  called  the 
United  States  of  Venezuela,  governed  by  a  central  adminis- 
tration, which  was  limited,  however,  to  the  power  of  making 
war  and  to  the  collection  of  revenues  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose and  the  general  welfare,  and  that  under  this  decentralized 
system  which  was  created  in  fact  as  the  result  of  the  long  con- 
tention between  the  unionists  and  their  antagonists  for  the 
express  purpose  of  embodying  and  giving  effect  to  the  federal, 
as  opposed  to  the  national,  idea  of  government,  Apure  was 
responsible  for  whatever  was  done  by  her  authority,  and 
Venezuela  must  be  exonerated.  To  this  notion  of  Venezuela 
and  her  exterior  responsibility,  I  can  not  give  an  assent  for  a 
moment.  Not  only  do  I  regard  the  question  as  closed  by  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  case  of  the  Caroline^  but  if  it  was 
to  be  deemed  as  res  nova,  I  should  have  no  difficulty  whatever 
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in  holding  that  whatever  may  be  the  relations  inter  sese 
between  the  constitneut  parts  of  a  federative  body,  admitted 
as  such  iirto  the  family  of  nations,  they  can  play  no  part  in 
determining  the  liability  of  the  body  by  its  own  distinctive 
name  to  other  nations  for  wrongs  inflicted  by  any  of  the  parts 
or  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the  same. 

^^Apare  has  no  flag  recognized  among  the  national  flags  of 
the  world;  she  has  no  x)ower  to  make  war  on  other  nations; 
she  can  make  no  treaties,  and  she  can  break  none;  and  as  far 
as  her  relations  with  foreign  powers  are  concerned  her  exist- 
ence is  completely  veiled  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  of  Venezuela,  which,  by  the  necessity  of  the  status, 
must  be  responsible  in  any  proper  case  for  whatever  is  done 
within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction.  Conceding,  then,  that 
Zamora  was  in  revolt  against  Apure,  and  the  insurrection  had 
swollen  to  such  a  head  as  to  relieve  the  parent  state  from  re- 
sponsibility, still,  in  my  opinion,  other  things  being  equal, 
Venezuela  could  not  be  excused  because  Apure  was  not  liable, 
but  only  because  she  was  not  responsible  herself.  There  are 
nine  States  in  Venezuela,  and  if  the  doctrine  of  the  learned 
commissioner  is  accepted,  instead  of  looking  to  one  responsi- 
ble head  for  redress  for  international  wrongs,  the  state  seeking 
a  remedy  would  have  to  look  to  these  different  sovereignties, 
according  to  the  particular  jurisdiction  y^ithin  which  the 
offense  may  happen  to  have  been  committed.  As  these  mat- 
ters are  usually  attended  to  by  the  diplomatic  representatives 
accredited  to  the  country,  in  what  capacity  would  the  minister 
of  the  United  States  to  Venezuela  address  the  government  of 
Apure,  for  instance! 

"How  would  the  State  Department  conduct  the  correspond- 
ence! And  if  redress  were  refused,  against  whom  would  re- 
prisals be  taken  or  war  declared,  in  any  case  of  suflBcient 
magnitude  to  justify  such  extreme  measures!  Could  the  rest 
of  Venezuela  be  at  peace  while  Apure  was  engaged  in  war 
with  a  foreign  power  asserting  the  rights  of  its  citizens! 
These  questions  answer  themselves,  and  I  can  never  assent, 
therefore,  to  the  doctrine  that  as  between  the  members  of  the 
family  of  nations  any  third  party  can  be  recognized  and 
treated  as  responsible  for  an  international  offense,  simply  by 
reason  of  internal  relations  to  some  federal  head." 

Amelia  de  Brissot,  No.  27,  Ralph  Ratcdon,  No.  28,  Joseph  StacJcpole  No.  29, 
and  Naroisa  de  Hammer ^  No.  30,  v.  Venezuela,  Unitc'd  States  and  Veueznelan 
Claims  CommiBsion,  convention  of  December  5,  1885. 
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2.  Persons  Engaged  In  Insurrection  or  Revolution. 
<<  Captain  George  Hughes  was  master  of  the 

'Oitt-      ^ 

tioniiti. 


^"  American  brig  John,  owned  by  Aaron  Legget, 


of  New  York,  and  employed  in  a  lawful  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.    In  the  month  of  July 

1832,  while  the  brig  was  proceeding  up  the  river ,  upon 

a  voyage  in  every  respect  legal,  she  was  boarded  by  a  large 
body  of  Mexican  soldiers,  then  in  possession  of  a  steamer  also 
the  property  of  Legget,  but  which  had  been  forcibly  seized  by 
a  portion  of  the  troops  under  the  command  of  Santa  Anna  to 
aid  in  effecting  the  revolution  then  in  progress.  Captain 
Hughes  was  treated  with  extreme  cruelty  by  the  soldiers,  and 
after  being  severely  beaten  and  wounded  was  taken  on  board 
the  steamer  and  carried  to  Tabasco  as  a  prisoner,  where  he 
was  confined  in  prison  several  weeks.  He  was  finally  released 
through  the  interposition  of  the  commander  of  the  American 
schooner  Shark  and  embarked  on  board  that  vessel  for  the 
United  States,  and  died  on  the  passage.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  death  of  Captain  Hughes  was  caused  by  the 
wounds  which  he  received  when  his  vessel  was  boarded  and 
the  hardships  and  privations  to  which  he  was  exposed  during 
his  imprisonment.  The  soldiers,  in  addition  to  the  violence 
committed  upon  the  person  of  Captain  Hughes,  plundered  the 
vessel  of  a  considerable  amount  of  property  which  belonged 
to  him. 

^<  The  attack  upon  the  vessel  and  the  subsequent  harsh  and 
cruel  treatment  of  Captain  Hughes  appear  to  have  been  with- 
out excuse,  or  even  a  pretext.  It  was  the  mere  wanton  exer- 
cise of  force  without  any  other  object  than  the  gratification  of 
the  most  malignant  passions.  The  wrongs  were  committed 
under  such  circumstances  as  clearly  made  the  Government  of 
Mexico  responsible  for  a  just  indemnity.'' 

Memorial  of  Mary  Hughes,  adminisiratrix  of  George  Ilughes:  Opinion  of 
Messrs.  £yanR,  Smith,  and  Paine,  commissioners,  February  18^  1850,  under 
the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1849. 

^'The  claimant  presents"  a  claim  <<  for  loss 
^"'"^^til^ii^^^^'^'  of  goods  in  the  hands  of  an  agent  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Mexico.  It  appears  from  a  deposition 
of  the  agent  that  the  goods  were  pillaged  by  a  party  of  soldiers 
who  were  engaged  in  an  insurrectionary  movement  against  the 
government.    The  outbreak  appears  to  have  been  sudden  and 
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was  very  soon  quelled  by  the  government  troops,  but  before  it 
was  suppressed  some  acts  of  violence  and  pillage  wera  com- 
mitted, among  wbich  was  that  by  which  the  claimant's  goods 
were  lost.  In  the  opinion  of  the  board,  Mexico  was  not  respon- 
sible for  the  loss,  and  the  claim  is  therefore  disallowed." 

Memorial  of  Daniel  N.  Pope:  Opinion  of  Messrs.  Evans,  Smith,  and 
Paine,  commissioners,  April  7,  1851  j  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1849. 

This  was  a  claim  against  the  Mexican  Gov- 
^"^'StilL*'^  ernment  for  losses  caused  by  the  burning  of 
Zaeualtipan,  April  7, 1859.  Two  days  before, 
the  town  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  Liberal  forces 
and  the  assault  upon  it  was  under  the  command  of  Don  Filipe 
Blanco.  The  claimant's  house,  in  which  his  goods  were  stored, 
was  burned,  being  right  between  the  contending  forces  and 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  both.  The  commission,  Mr.  Wadsworth 
delivering  the  opinion,  said  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  loss  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  war,  which  would  not  give  rise  to  a  claim, 
as  was  held  by  Mr.  Marcy  and  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  case  of 
the  bombardment  of  Greytown.  They  also  rejected  the  claim 
on  the  ground  that  Filipe  Blanco's  forces,  which  did  the  attack- 
ing, were  not  the  authorities  of  Mexico  in  1859,  since  they  be- 
longed to  the  government  of  Miramon,  which  was  not  the  de 
facto  government  of  Mexico  at  the  time  (as  decided  in  Cuculla's 
case.  No.  779),  as  on  that  day  the  United  States,  through  its 
minister,  Mr.  McLane,  recognized  the  government  under  the 
constitution  of  1857  with  President  Juarez  at  its  head.  Con- 
cluding his  opinion,  Mr.  Wadsworth  said: 

"There  could  be  but  one  sovereign  power  in  the  same  politi- 
cal community  at  the  same  time.  The  United  States  having 
determined  for  itself,  and  according  to  the  well-sustained  fact, 
in  what  Mexican  authorities  this  sovereignty  resided,  and  main- 
taining to  this  day  political  and  amicable  relations  with  it  as 
the  only  government  in  Mexico,  can  not  now  claim  that  another 
government  existed  in  that  country.  If  such  inconsistent  po- 
sitions moreover  were  allowable,  we  have  decided  that  the 
Zuloaga  and  Miramon  pretensions  in  Mexico  never  reached  the 
sovereignty  nor  constituted  the  government  de  facto;  their 
movement  being  always  only  an  attempt  to  displace  the  con- 
stitutional government,  which  ultimately  and  signally  failed. 
(See  opinion  in  Cuculla's  case.)  The  claim  is  accordingly  dis- 
missed." 

Chriaiian  Herman  SchuHz  v.  Mexico,  No.  415,  July  26,  1871,  convention  of 
July  4,  1868,  MS.  Op.  1. 543. 
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In  1866  General  Ganales,  having  made  him- 
"knof  ^^ST"  ^^^  governor  of  the  State  of  Tamaulipas,  lev- 
ied, at  a  moment  of  great  confusion,  a  forced 
loan,  which  was  "raised"  "in  the  shape  of  a  pillage,"  in  which 
Rafael  M.  Miller,  a  citizen  of  the  LTuited  States,  temporarily 
settled  at  Matamoras,  "lost  a  certain  amount  of  merchandise" 
for  which  he  claimed  the  valne.  His  claim  was  resisted  on  the 
gronnd,  among  others,  that  his  loss  was  the  consequence  of 
his  exi>osure  to  the  "fortunes  of  war,"  and  that  the  officer  who 
exact^  the  "forced  loan"  or  pillaged  the  town  was  not  a  Mex- 
ican authority.    The  following  decision  was  rendered  : 

"As  to  fortunes  of  war,  I  can  not  discern  any.  There  was 
at  this  time  an  unfortunately  rapid  succession  of  different 
parties  in  i>ower,  more  or  less  connected  with  violence,  and  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  an  individual  to  adhere  form- 
ally to  one  or  the  other  party,  nay  even  to  know  who  was  the 
legitimate  ruler.  The  great  principle  settled  long  ago  in  Eng- 
land regarding  governments  de  facto  and  de  jure^  concerning 
the  individual  citizen  or  inhabitant,  comes  here  into  play.  The 
state  or  civil  society  or  government,  or  whatever  it  be  called,  is 
a  continuity,  and  succeeding  administrations,  or  officers  or 
rulers,  receive  and  transmit  the  obligations  of  the  preceding 
one.  The  regent  of  Fi  ance,  succeeding  Louis  XIV.,  was  very 
desirous  of  making  the  enormous  debts  contracted  by  the  lat- 
ter personal  and  ending  with  the  King's  death,  but  he  could  not 
succeed,  and  Louis  XVIII.  still  paid  a  pension  to  the  sister  of 
Robespierre,  granted  to  her  by  the  convention  representing 
France  then  as  Louis  XVI II.  represented  France  later.  Who 
can  decide  whether  the  military  officers  exacting  the  forced 
loan  were  officers  of  the  Mexican  Government,  and  what  or 
who  was  at  the  time  the  government!  A  consideration 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Canales  was  received  some  time 
after  by  the  government,  which,  as  it  might  be  urged,  thus 
adopted  his  obligations,  for  no  one  will  deny  that  there  was  an 
obligation  to  re])ay  a  foreigner  the  value  of  the  property  taken 
away  by  violence.  I  think  that  Miller  is  entitled  to  an  award. 
This  is  very  different,  be  it  observed  by  the  way,  from  claims 
which  may  be  urged  in  consequence  of  wrongs  sustained  in  a 
territorial  civil  war,  or  a  civil  war  carried  on  by  two  parties, 
acknowledging  each  other,  so  far  as  military  humanity  goes, 
as  belligerents." 

Lieber,  umpire,  Auf^ust  2,  1871,  Rafael  M.  Miller  v.  Mexico,  No.  490,  con- 
vention of  JiUy  4,  186S,  MS.  Op.  I.  599. 

**Wa8  the  injury  done   by  authorities  of 

Egendorff'f  Caie:  Mexico!    The  soldiers  of  the  republic  fought. 

Opinion  0      .    e-  .^  geenis,  a  regular  street  baltle  within  the 

town  of  Matamoras.    They  were  not  soldiers 

of  the  republic  lighting  against  other  Mexican  soldiers,  having 
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joined  an  enemy,  as  might  have  been  tlie  case  when  soldiers  of 
the  republic  fought  against  the  French  and  those  Mexicans 
who  had  joined  the  usurper  Maximilian.  Both  parties  were 
'  liberals,'  and  one  party,  at  least,  must  needs  have  represented 
the  republic;  nay,  for  the  private  individual,  dwelling  in  Mata- 
moras,  both  were  Mexican  authorities.  The  commodities  in 
the  house  in  which  Eigendorff,  together  with  a  certain  Baer, 
carried  on  his  business,  were  destroyed  or  damaged  by  the  fight. 
The  soldiers — we  do  not  learn  even  whether  those  of  Cortina,  or 
the  opposite  party,  or  both — used  it  as  a  place  of  defense,  and 
robbed  a  large  i)ortion  of  the  merchandise.  In  both  the  mean- 
ings of  injury  to  person  or  property  by  the  authorities  of  Mex- 
ico Eigendorff  suffered;  that  is  to  say,  whether  by  direct 
action,  the  robbing  of  the  goods,  or  by  indirect  action,  the 
fighting  against  one  another  and  thereby  injuring  the  house 
and  the  merchandise  contained  in  it.^ 

Lieber,  umpire,  November  7,  1871,  Franz  Eigendorff  v.  Mexico,  No.  581, 
convention  of  July  4,  1868,  MS.  Op.  II.  255.  An  award  was  made  in  favor 
of  the  claimant  for  $5,581.85. 

"The  claim  i^  grounded  upon  the  charge 
Veiseron'B  Case:  that  on  the  23rd  of  September  1866  the  store 

OpimonofSirEd-^^^^^  .       ^^  j    ^    Vesseron  in  the  city  of 

ward  Tjioniton. 

Matamoras  was  robbed  of  property  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  by  Mexican  armed  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
Government  of  Mexico,  and  it  is  alleged  that  this  government 
is  consequently  responsible  for  the  losses  suffered  by  J.  B. 
Yesseron.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  voluminous 
papers  connected  with  this  case  and  with  that  of  '  Raphael  M, 
Miller  v.  Mexico^^  No.  490,  the  umpire  has  come  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusions: 

"  It  appears  that  at  the  time  in  question  there  was  a  conflict 
between  two  portions  of  the  Mexican  forces  in  Matamoras, 
both  of  which  claimed  to  be  recognizing  and  supporting  the 
Mexican  Government.  The  umpire,  however,  is  of  opinion 
that  one  of  the  two  parties  must  have  been  in  rebellion.  It  is 
not  made  clear  to  which  party  the  armed  soldiers  who  robbed 
Vesseron's  store  belonged,  whether  to  that  of  Canales  or  to 
that  of  Hinojosa.  That  the  store  was  robbed  is  evident.  But 
it  is  nowhere  proved  that  these  soldiers  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  officer  or  that  there  was  an  officer  present,  or,  in- 
deed, that  they  were  anything  more  than  marauders  and  plun- 
derers, taking  advantage  of  the  disturbance  which  was  going 
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^on.  The  absence  of  any  such  proof  strongly  leads  to  the  in- 
ference that  there  was  no  officer  in  command  of  those  soldiers 
or  present  during  the  pillage;  and  as  it  appears  that  a  fight 
was  going  on  in  another  part  of  the  town,  it  was  probably  out 
of  the  power  of  either  of  the  commanders  of  the  contending 
forces  to  put  a  stop  to  the  plundering  of  Vesseron^s  store.  As 
a  matter  of  generosity  and  right  feeling  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment might  and  perhaps  ought  to  grant  compensation  for 
losses  suffered  by  robberies  committed  by  its  own  armed  sol- 
diers; but  the  umpire  is  of  opinion  tha,t  the  commission  acting 
under  the  convention  of  July  4, 1868,  can  not  hold  the  Mexican 
Government  responsible  for  losses  occasioned  by  plundering 
soldiers,  nor  consider  them  as  arising  from  injuries  to  person 
or  property  by  authorities  of  the  Mexican  Republic.  The 
umpire  therefore  awards  that  the  above-mentioned  claims  be 
disallowed.'^ 

Thornton,  umpire,  March  20,  1875,  H.  B,  Vesseron  v.  Mexico,  No.  625, 
convention  of  July  4, 1868,  MS.  Op.  IV.  613. 

In  the  case  of  Franklin  Cummings  y,  Mexico, 
Cnmmiiigs*!  Caie.  ^0.  963,  before  the  commission  under  the  con- 
vention of  July  4, 1868,  a  claim  was  made  for 
the  value  of  certain  goods  destroyed  in  the  store  of  one 
Erhard,  in  Matanioras,  during  the  Biege  of  the  town  by  Oar- 
vajal.    Mr.  Zamacona,  the  Mexican  commissioner,  objected  to 
the  claim  on  the  ground  (1)  that  the  acts  complained  of  were 
committed  by  a  "revolutionary"  officer,  and  (2)  that  the  claim 
was  "incompatible  with  the  generally  received  principles  of 
international  law,"  which  had  "just  received  further  confirma- 
tion in  the  projected  law  submitted  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  fixing 
the  rules  for  the  admission  of  claims  for  injuries  experienced 
during  the  civil  war  in  this  republic"  [the  United  States]. 
Mr.  Wadsworth,  the  American  commissioner,  said : 

"  I  hold  the  Mexican  Government  responsible  for  the  violent 
destruction  of  property  at  Matamoras  by  Carvajjil  in  this  case, 
because  that  government  has  never  mad e  any  rea^sonable  efforts 
to  suppress  the  disorders  which  have  been  so  frequent,  almost 
continuous,  in  that  city,  and  conducted  by  high  military  chiefs 
holding  high  rank  and  authority  in  the  Mexican  service.  It 
was  not  war  that  Garvajal,  Cortina,  Canales,  and  the  rest  con- 
ductt»d  in  that  abandoned  city,  but  armed  lawlessness.  The 
government  has  exercised  no  restraint  over  these  chiefs  and 
their  forces,  and  inflicts  no  punishment  on  them  for  their 
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repeated  crimes.    I  must  therefore  bold  to  responsibility  even 
for  the  barning  of  property  in  the  course  of  OarvajaPs  attack." 

Sir  Edward  Thornton,  as  umpire,  April  10, 1876  (MS.  Op.  IV. 
633),  held: 

"  It  is  alleged  that  Brhard's  store,  together  with  the  goods 
in  question,  was  burnt  during  the  siege  of  Matamoras  by  Car- 
vajal,  but  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  the  precise  date  of  the 
fire,  whether  the  fire  was  accidental  or  how  or  by  whose  act  it 
originated.  If  Carviy  al's  forces  lighted  it  and  they  were  rebels 
the  Mexican  Government  was  not  responsible  for  the  loss.  If 
this  fire  was  caused  by  shells  or  such  other  missiles  during 
hostilities,  the  government  could  not  be  responsible,  even  if  its 
own  forces  had  directed  the  missiles.  It  has  been  stated  by 
the  defense,  aud  never  refuted,  that  an  armistice  was  granted 
in  order  to  enable  merchants  and  others  to  remove  their  prop- 
erty to  places  of  safety.  The  owners  of  Jihe  goods  in  question 
might  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  The  um- 
pire does  not  think  that  the  Mexican  Government  is  called  to 
pay  compensation  in  this  case." 

In  the  case  of  Margaret  M.  Cr others  v.  Mexico, 
Crother's  Case.  No.  410,  a  claim  similar  to  the  preceding  one 
was  made.  From  the  evidence  for  the  defense, 
which  was  not  refuted,  it  appeared  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  damage  was  done  by  the  besiegers  and  revolutionists  under 
Carvajal,  and  that  if  any  was  done  by  the  besieged  it  was  in 
necessary  defense  of  the  town  against  the  besiegers,  from  whose 
acts  the  natives  suffered  as  much  as  claimant.  It  was  argued 
that  liability  for  the  payment  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  dam- 
ages was  acknowledged  by  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  assess  them.  But,  said  the  umpire,  Sir  Edward  Thornton, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  this  commission-  was  appointed 
by  the  city  authorities,  and  that  perhaps  it  was  a  matter  of  pol- 
icy on  their  part  to  take  that  means  of  showing  how  much  mis- 
chief had  been  committed  by  the  revolutionists.  But  the 
measure  was  disavowed  by  the  Mexican  Government;  nor  was 
there  anything  more  than  hearsay  evidence  that  any  of  the 
suflerers  received  any  part  of  the  sums  assigned  to  them.  The 
umpire  said  he  did  not  conceive  that  the  assignment  of  certain 
sums  to  the  claimant  by  the  Matamoras  commission  was  any 
reason  why  the  mixed  commission  should  decide  upon  the 
responsibility  of  the  Mexican  Government  for  its  payment, 
without  investigating  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Matamoras 
commission  came  to  its  decision.  He  therefore  awarded  that 
the  claim  be  dismissed. 
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A  claim  for  imprisonmeut  by  General  Ca- 
WaiBh'8  Gaae.  nales  at  Matamoras  was  opposed  by  the  Mexi- 
can agent  on  the  ground  that  General  Oanales 
was  at  the  time  in  rebellion  against  the  Mexican  Government. 
This  assertion  not  being  refuted  by  the  claimant,  the  umpire 
held  that  the  Mexican  Government  could  not  be  made  responsi- 
ble for  Canales's  acts. 

Thornton,  umpire,  Joseph  Walsh  v.  MexicOy  No.  383,  convention  of  July  4, 
1868,  MS.  Op.  III.  366,  IV.  40.  Similar  decisions  in  respect  of  injuries  by 
persons  engaged  in  "  rebellion"  or  "  revolution  "  were  made  by  Sir  Edward 
Thornton  in  Benjamin  Bum  v.  Mexico,  No.  794;  Jane  A,  Frazier  v.  Mexico, 
No.  751 ;  Adolph  Blumenkron  v.  Mexico^  Nos.  329  and  795. 

''  In  the  case  of  *  Benjamin  H.  Wyman  v.  Mex- 
Wyman's  Case,  ioo/  Ko.  911,  the  claim  arises  out  of  the  destruc- 
tion Or  damage  of  property  alleged  to  have 
belonged  to  the  claimant  by  armed  forces  under  the  command, 
respectively,  of  General  Martinez  and  Governor  Domingo  liubL 
♦  ♦  ♦  Supposing  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  claimant's 
being  the  owner  of  the  property,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  evidence 
be  true,  the  destruction  of  or  damage  to  the  property  was 
caused,  if  not  wholly  committed,  by  General  Martinez,  who 
took  up  arms  to  prevent  Domingo  Eubi  from  being  elected 
governor  of  the  State.  It  can  not  be  supposed  that  this  was 
done  by  order  or  the  authority  of  the  Mexican  Government. 
It  is  not  even  shown  that  the  force  under  Martinez's  com- 
mand was  composed  of  troops  belonging  to  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment. On  the  contrary,  it  is  clear  that  the  acts  of  General 
Martinez  were  acts  of  rebellion,  and  the  witnesses  themselves 
admit  that  it  was  ^  not  a  war  or  revolution  of  a  national  char- 
acter, but  was  a  war  purely  of  a  local  character,'  etc.,  and 
that  *  neither  party  were  acting  in  a  national  capacity  or  by 
national  authority  at  that  time.'  If,  therefore,  the  declara- 
tions of  the  claimant  as  to  his  losses  be  strictly  true,  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  one  of  those  misfortunes  which,  deplorable 
as  they  may  be,  occur  in  times  of  revolution  and  intestine 
disturbances,  but  which  can  not  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
Mexican  Government;  neither  would  it  be  justifiable  to  con- 
demn that  government  to  compensate  the  claimant  for  losses 
arising  out  of  the  rebellious  misdeeds  of  General  Martinez 
against  which  Governor  Rubi  was  obliged  to  defend  himself; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  during  this  defense  the  latter  did  any 
wanton  mischief  to  the  property  of  the  claimant.    The  umpire 
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is  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  Mexican  Government  can  not 
be  held  responsible  for  the  losses  alleged  to  have  been  suffered 
by  the  claimant." 

Thornton,  nmpire,  July  6,  1876,  convention  of  July  4,  1868,  MS.  Op.  VI. 
487. 

"  The  umpire  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
sUva'sCaae.  claimant  had  a  certain  amount  of  property, 
and  that  this  property,  which  he  seems  to 
have  increased  during  his  residence  at  Santo  Tomas,  was 
robbed  and  destroyed.  »  *  *  But  who  was  it  that 
robbed  and  destroyed  the  property  of  the  claimant  at  Santo 
Tomas?  This  point  is  not  at  all  proved.  The  claimant's  own 
witnesses  almost  without  exception  declare  that  the  destruc- 
tion was  committed  by  'rebels'  or  ^revolutionists,'  or  that 
it  was  the  consequence  of  the  revolution;  and  he  himself,  in 
paper  35,  states  that  *  the  animals  of  the  revolutionists  were 
turned  into  his  field  and  succeeded  in  completely  destroying 
his  orchard,'  etc.  The  claimant  and  his  witnesses  seem  to  have 
considered  Castro  and  Esparza  as  Mexican  authorities,  and 
those  who  opposed  these  authorities  and  who  destroyed  claim- 
ant's property  as  revolutionists.  The  witnesses  for  the  defense, 
on  the  contrary,  speak  of  Esparza  as  the  revolutionist.  The 
claimant  complains  that  his  property  was  destroyed  by  one 
party,  and  that  he  was  made  to  serve  as  a  soldier  by  the  other 
under  the  order  of  Esparza.  The  Mexican  Government  could 
in  no  case  be  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  revolutionists, 
and  could  not  therefore  be  called  upon  to  compensate  in  both 
these  cases.  But,  whoever  were  the  persons  who  destroyed 
the  property,  they  are  insufficiently  designated,  for  no  names 
are  given,  and  the  mere  appellation  of  'revolutionist'  would 
show  that  the  Mexican  Government  is  not  responsible  for  the 
losses  suffered  by  the  claimant.  The  umpire  can  not  upon 
mere  conjecture  condemn  the  Mexican  Government  to  pay 
compensation.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  Castro,  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  principal  Mexican  authority  in  that 
part  of  the  republic  and  was  so  considered  by  the  claimant, 
had  been  particularly  friendly  to  him,  had  made  him  a  grant 
of  land,  and  was  about  to  make  him  a  further  grant  when  he 
was  assassinated.  It  appears  that  in  consequence  of  an  order 
issued  by  Esparza  to  send  to  his  assistance  the  men  of  arms 
(los  hombres  de  armas)  of  Santo  Tomas,  the  claimant  was 
obliged  to  join  Esparza's  forces.    That  the  Alcalde  should 
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have  considered  the  claimant  a  ^  man  of  arms '  would  lead  one 
to  sappose  that  he  was  enrolled  in  the  national  guard;  but, 
whether  this  was  so  or  not.  although  the  claimant  was  ordered 
to  join  Esparza's  force,  there  is  no  proof  that  he  did  not  remain 
with  it  afterward  of  his  own  free  will.  The  umpire  considers 
that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  injuries  were  inflicted 
upon  the  claimant  by  Mexican  authorities,  and  therefore 
awards  that  the  claim  be  dismissed/' 

Thornton,  ampire,  July  17,  1875,  Juan  Manuel  Silva  v.  Mexico^  No.  92, 
convention  of  July  4,  1868,  MS.  Op.  VII.  363. 

In  the  case  of  the  heirs  of  Hugh  Divine  v. 
Caseof  Hugh  Divine.  Mcrico,  No.  553,  a  claim  was  made  for  the  burn- 
ing of  a  house  and  its  contents  in  Matamoras 
during  the  taking  of  that  place  by  General  Carvajal  in  1851. 
The  city  had  been  in  possession  of  General  Avalos,  military 
commander  of  the  State  of  Tamaulipas,  and  General  Garvsyal 
had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  movement  to  displace  his 
authority.  Garvajal  besieged  the  city  and  at  length  assaulted 
it.  In  the  course  of  the  assault  the  house  in  question  was  de- 
stroyed, though  the  consul  of  the  United  States,  at  the  risk  of 
his  life,  placed  himself  between  the  combatants,  and,  display- 
ing the  American  flag,  besought  them  to  spare  the  property. 

Mr.  Ashton,  agent  of  the  United  States,  in  a  brief  in  sup- 
port of  the  claim,  stated  that  General  Garvajal,  having  been 
defeated  in  Tamaulipas,  was  pardoned  under  a  general  am- 
nesty and  restored  to  his  civil  rights,  was  afterward  commis- 
sioned a  brigadier- general  and  made  civil  and  military  gov- 
ernor of  Tamaulipas  and  other  States,  was  sent  in  1864  to  the 
United  States  as  a  commissioner  with  extraordinary  powers, 
and  was  appointed  and  continned  to  be  a  major  general  in  the 
Mexican  army.  Under  these  circumstances,  "  and  in  view  of 
the  uniform  policy  which  the  Mexican  nation  has  seen  fit  to 
pursue  ever  since  1821  with  regard  to  the  class  of  men  of 
which  Garvajal  is  a  type,"  Mr.  Ashton  maintained  that  the 
Mexican  nation  was  bound  to  make  good  the  loss  of  the  prop- 
erty in  question,  the  circumstances  of  whose  destruction  ren- 
dered it  "  a  national  affront."  He  adverted  to  the  guaranty 
of  "special  protection"  in  Article  XIV.  of  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  1831,  and  to  the  commentary 
upon  it  by  Lawrence  in  his  note  59  to  Wheaton.  Eeferring  to 
the  case  of  Don  Pacifico,  Mr.  Ashton  said  tliat  the  course  of 
Lord  Palmerston  in  that  matter  had  been  much  criticised,  but 
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that  if  the  Greek  Government  had  pardoned  the  men  who 
broke  into  and  plundered  the  house,  and  placed  them  in  high 
position^  his  course  would  have  been  sustained  by  a  large  ma- 
jority in  both  houses  of  Parliament.  He  contended  that  the 
claim  of  the  heirs  of  Hugh  Divine  was  good  as  against  Mexico 
even  on  the  doctrines  maintained  by  Lord  Palmerston's  oppo- 
nents. Mr.  Ash  ton  also  referred  to  the  action  of  the  British 
Government  in  exacting  indemnity  from  Greece  in  the  attack 
of  Greek  brigands  on  Mr.  Lloyd  and  other  persons;  and  to 
the  instructions  of  Mr.  Seward  in  the  case  of  Captain 
Hammer.^ 

The  umpire,  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  after  referring  to  a  ques- 
tion of  citizenship,  said : 

"But  the  question  of  citizenship  is  of  little  importance;  for 
the  umpire  considers  that  the  claim  is  untenable  against  the 
Mexican  Government.  It  is  alleged  by  the  claimants  them- 
selves that  the  destruction  of  the  property  on  account  of  which 
the  claim  is  made  was  due  to  the  acts  of  rebels,  and  for  this 
reason  alone  the  umpire  is  of  opinion  that  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment can  not  be  called  upon  to  make  compensation  for  the 
damage  done.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  a  great  part  of  the 
force  under  Carvajal,  the  leader  of  the  rebels,  was  recruited 
from  the  United  States,  and  it  is  shown  by  the  defense  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  the  foreign  element,  it  is 
probable  that  an  arrangement  would  have  been  come  to  be- 
tween the  opposing  parties,  and  that  there  would  have  been 
neither  bloodshed  nor  destruction  of  property. 

"It  is  urged  that  the  Mexican  Government  granted  an 
amnesty  to  Oarvajal  and,  therefore,  made  itself  responsible  for 
his  acts.  Other  governments,  including  that  of  the  United 
States,  have  pardoned  rebels,  but  they  have  not  on  this  account 
engaged  to  reimburse  to  private  individuals  the  losses  caused 
by  those  rebels. 

"  For  the  above  reasons  the  Mexican  Government  can  not,  in 
the  umpire's  opinion,  be  called  upon  to  compensate  the  claim- 
ants for  the  losses  they  have  suffered,  and  he  therefore  awards 
that  the  claim  be  dismissed." 

The  claimants  alleged  in  their  memorial  that 
Caban  Infiizgente.  on  August  29, 1870,  their  plantation  in  Cuba 
was  attacked  by  a  band  of  insurgents  calling 
themselves  members  of  the  army  of  the  republic  of  Cuba.  At 
that  time  a  party  of  Spanish  soldiers  occupied  the  plantation, 
which  they  had  taken  possession  of,  as  the  memorial  alleged, 
partly  for  strategic  purposes  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
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protecting  the  property  against  the  insurgents.  For  the  latter 
purpose,  said  the  memorial,  the  number  of  soldiers  was  insuffi- 
cient, while  their  presence  attracted  and  probably  caused  the 
insurgent  attack. 

The  advocate  for  Spain  demurred  to  the  claim  on  the  ground 
that  the  memorial  alleged  ''no  case  of  wrong  or  injury  by  the 
authorities  of  Spain,''  but  only  pretended  and  alleged  *' wrongs 
and  injuries  by  bodies  of  insurgents  in  arms  against  the  author- 
ities of  Spain  and  endeavoring  to  overthrow  the  government 
thereof  in  the  Island  of  Cuba.'' 

The  arbitrators  sustained  the  demurrer  and  dismissed  the 
claim. 

Emma  McGrady  and  Augu$tu$  Wil9on  t.  Spain,  No.  59,  Span.  Com.  (1871), 
April  25,  1874. 

It  was  held  that  the  claimant  could  not  recover  damages  for 
the  destruction  of  property  by  insurgents.  There  was  some 
testimony  that  the  destruction  was  committed  by  the  Spanish 
forces.*  In  a  petition  presented  by  the  claimant  to  the  Spanish 
authorities  in  November  1871  it  was  alleged  that  the  property 
was  destroyed  by  insurgents.  In  this  conflict  of  testimony  the 
arbitrators  held  that  they  must  act  ui>on  the  presumption  that 
exists  in  favor  of  the  party  who  defends. 

Miguel  Zaldivar  v.  Spain,  No.  127,  Span.  Com.  (1871),  December  26,  1882. 

'^  In  the  case  of  John  H.  Hanna,  No.  2,  the 
^^^m^^Ejtct^  memorial  alleged  in  effect  that  the  claimant 
'  was  the  owner  of  819  bales  of  cotton,  situ- 
ated within  the  rebel  States  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  and 
that  ^  without  fault  of  petitioner,  against  his  consent,  and  by 
force  and  arms,  said  cotton  was  destroyed  by  rebels  in  arms 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  prior  to  the  year 
1863.'  By  the  schedules  annexed  to  his  memorial  and  made  a 
part  of  the  same,  it  appeared  that  the  cotton  in  question  was 
destroyed  by  orders  of  the  authorities  of  the  Confederate  States 
and  of  the  rebel  State  of  Louisiana,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  same  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Federal  forces. 
^<A  demurrer  to  the  memorial  was  interposed  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States. . 

<<  On  the  argument  of  the  demurrer  it  was 

Axgnmont  for   the  contended  by  Her  Majesty's  counsel  on  behalf 

™*^*'        of  the  claimant,  that  the  acts  of  destruction 

alleged  in  the  memorial  appearing  to  have  been  deliberately 

committed  under  the  orders  of  the  commander  of  the  forces 
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of  the  Confederate  States,  and  with  the  concurrent  authority 
of  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  commander  of 
the  troops  of  that  State,  reclamation  must  lie  on  behalf  of  the 
British  Government,  in  the  interest  of  the  claimant  as  a  sub- 
ject of  that  government,  against  the  United  States  as  repre- 
senting and  including  the  State  of  Louisiana,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  States  forming  the  so-called  Confederate  States; 
that  the  persons  engaged  in  these  acts  of  destruction  were  not 
liable,  either  civilly  or  criminally,  either  for  reparation  or  pun- 
ishment in  respect  of  those  acts,  they  having  been  committed 
in  the  course  of  military  operations  under  the  authority  of  the 
existing  government,  whether  lawful  or  usurped. 

<^  That  for  the  wroiigful  acts  of  the  several  States  in  respect 
to  foreign  nations  or  their  subjects,  reclamation  could  be  made 
only  against  the  United  States,  to  the  government  of  which,  by 
its  constitution,  was  reserved  the  power  of  making  treaties, 
declaring  war,  and  making  peace,  and  all  international  powers 
generally,  the  same  being  denied  to  the  individual  States; 
that  no  foreign  nation  could  negotiate  with  or  make  demand 
upon  individual  States  in  respect  of  such  acts,  but  could  deal 
only  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States;  that  in  case 
of  wrongs  committed  by  any  State  upon  foreign  nations,  in  re- 
gard to  which  that  State,  if  wholly  independent  and  not  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Union,  would  be  liable  to  reclamation, 
and  to  be  called  to  account  in  the  mode  practiced  between 
nations — by  treaty  or  by  war — these  remedies  against  such 
State  being  denied  to  foreign  powers  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  liability  for  reparation  devolved  upon  the 
United  States,  and  the  federal  government  must  be  held  to 
answer  as  well  for  the  acts  of  the  authorities  of  its  several 
constituent  States  as  for  those  of  the  federal  government. 

''That  the  so-called  secession  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  and 
the  other  States  forming  the  so-called  Confederate  States  did 
not  extinguish  or  suspend  the  liability  of  the  United  States 
for  wi'ongful  acts  committed  by  said  States. 

"That  by  the  treaties  of  1794,  1815,  and  1827,  the  United 
States  had  stipulated  with  Great  Britain  for  the  protection  of 
her  subjects  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  as.  well  as  in  all  other 
territory  of  the  United  States;  that  the  United  States  not 
having  allowed  the  claim  of  Louisiana  to  be  released  from  lier 
constitutional  obligations  and  restrictions,  but  having  held  her 
to  her  constitutional  obligations,  and  having  insisted  that 
their  political  relations  with  foreign  powers  were  in  no  wise 
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affected  by  the  insurrection  in  the  Soathern  States,  and  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  rightfully  supreme 
in  Louisiana  and  the  other  States  in  rebellion,  and  having 
finally  maintained  its  authority  over  those  States,  its  liability 
to  Great  Britain  for  violation  of  these  treaties  by  those  respec- 
tive States  remained  precisely  as  if  there  had  been  no  insur- 
rection or  civil  war. 

»*  Her  Majesty's  counsel  further  contended  that,  as  a  principle 
of  international  law,  if  the  rightful  government  of  a  country 
be  displaced  and  the  usurping  government  becomes  liable  for 
wrongs  done,  such  liability  remains,  and  devolves  on  the  right- 
ful government  when  restored;  that  this  principle  equally 
applied  when  tbe  usurpation  was  bnly  partial ;  that  the  restored 
and  loyal  government  of  Louisiana  was  liable  for  wrongs  done 
by  the  insurrectionary  government  of  tbe  same  State;  and 
that  it  was  only  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  that  the  State  of  Louisiana  was  prevented  from 
being  compelled  to  discharge  that  liability  toward  foreign 
governments,  and  that  on  this  ground  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana. 

'^  He  cited  in  supx)ort  of  these  propositions  the  treaties  of 
1815  and  1827  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
(8  Stat,  at  L.  p.  228,  art.  1;  id.  361,  art.  1);  Phillimore,  vol.  1, 
pp.  3(),  94,  139;  Wheatou,  p.  77;  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  art.  1,  sec.  10;  Works  of  Daniel  Webster,  vol.  3,  p.  321; 
id.  vol.  6,  pp.  209,  253,  265;  U.  S.  Att.  Gen.  Op.  vol.  1,  p.  392; 
The  United  States  v.  Palmer,  3  Wheat.  Sup.  Ct.  E.210;  The 
Collector  v.  Day,  11  id.  113,  124  to  126;  The  Prize  Cases,  2 
Black,  635;  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  of  August  9,  1842  (8  Stat,  at  L.  575,  art.  5);  and  the 
acts  of  Congress  of  December  22, 1869  (16  Stat,  at  L.  59,  60), 
and  of  April  20,  1871  (17  id.  13  to  15).) 

"The  argument  on  behalf  of  the  United 

Aignment  or    e  grates  was  Summed  up  as  follows: 

*' First.  That  whatever  may  be  the  relations 
of  the  separate  States  of  the  Union  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  manifest  that  no  responsibility  can  attach 
to  the  United  States  for  the  destruction  of  the  claimant's  prop- 
erty under  color  of  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
because  its  destruction  was  not  authorized  by  any  ofiBcials 
representing  or  authorized  to  represent  or  act  for  the  State  of 
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Loaisiana  under  the  Oonstitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  There  can  be  no  legitimate  officers  of  a  State  to  con- 
stitute its  government,  except  such  as  have  taken  an  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  All  others  are 
usurpers  and  pretenders.  But,  further,  a  State  of  the  Union 
has  no  political  existence  which  can  be  or  has  been  recognized 
by  Great  Britain,  except  as  a  part  of  the  United  States,  in 
subordination  to  the  national  government.  The  rebels,  who, 
by  usurpation,  undertook  to  act  for  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
declared  their  action  to  be  in  behalf  of  the  State,  which  they 
claimed  as  a  component  part  of  another  and  hostile  nation. 

"Secondly.  The  destruction  of  the  claimant's  cotton  was 
done  under  the  order  of  the  commander  of  a  military  force 
engaged  in  hostilities  against  the  United  States,  and  whose 
acts  Great  Britain  had  recognized  as  tliose  of  a  lawful  bellig- 
erent, having  all  the  rights  of  war  against  the  United  States 
that  any  foreign  invader  could  have  had.  The  men  professing 
to  act  as  the  local  authorities,  in  concurring  in  the  order  of 
destruction  acted  as  the  assistants  and  allies  of  the  hostile 
and  belligerent  power,  and  subject  to  its  control.  It  is  as 
absurd  to  hold  the  United  States  responsible  in  the  case  of 
Hanna  as  it  would  be  to  hold  France  responsible  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  property  of  a  British  subject  in  the  part  of 
France  held  by  the  German  armies  in  the  late  war,  on  the 
ground  that  a  French  official  at  the  head  of  some  arrondisse- 
ment  or  commune^  might  have  joined  in  the  order  of  the  Ger- 
man forces  for  its  being  done,  he  having  been  put  in  office  or 
retained  there  by  the  German  forces  for  the  very  purpose,  and 
having  first  renounced  his  allegiance  to  France  and  taken  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Germany. 

Dednon  of  the  "  ll'he  commission  unanimously  sustained  the 
COTnTniwioTi.      demurrer  in  the  following  award : 

"^The  claim  is  made  for  the  loss  sustained  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  cotton  belonging  to  the  claimant  by  men  who  are  de- 
scribed by  the  claimant  as  rebels  in  arms  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

"'The  commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  the  United  States 
can  not  be  held  liable  for  injuries  caused  by  the  acts  of  rebels 
over  whom  they  could  exercise  no  control,  and  which  acts  they 
had  no  power  to  prevent. 

"*Upon  this  ground,  and  without  giving  any  opinion  upon 
the  other  points  raised  in  the  case,  which  will  be  considered 
hereafter  in  other  cases,  the  claim  of  John  Holmes  Hanna  is 
therefore  disallowed.' 
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<<This  was  amoug  the  earliest  of  the  decisions  of  the  com- 
mission, and  it  is  understood  that  in  consequence  of  it  a  large 
number  of  claims  of  similar  character  awaiting  presentation 
were  never  presented  to  the  commission." 

Am.  and  Br.  Claims  Commission,  treaty  of  May  8,  1871,  Hale's  Report, 
56.    See,  also,  Howard's  Report,  57,  512,  524. 

w   •»„    _•**_..  Mr.  Frazer,  the  United  States  commissioner,  read  the 

following  separate  opinion : 

''This  is  a  claim  for  the  destruction  of  819  bales  of  cotton  belonging  to 
the  claimant  by  rebels  in  arms  against  the  United  States.  The  property 
was  destroyed  in  Lonisiana  and  Mississippi  in  1862  by  the  Confederate 
forces  with  the  concurrence  of  the  rebel  authorities  of  Lonisiaaa,  one  of 
the  Confederate  States  so  called.  Her  Britannic  Majesty  had  recognized 
the  so-called  Confederate  States  as  a  belligerent  and  the  contest  of  arms 
then  prevailing  as  a  public  war.  After  such  recognition  by  the  sovereign, 
the  subject  of  such  sovereign  can  not,  in  his  character  as  such  subject, 
aver  that  the  fact  was  not  so.  The  act  of  his  government  in  that  regard 
is  conclusive  upon  him. 

''Aside  from  this  recognition  by  Her  Majesty,  it  is  public  history  of 
which  this  commission  will  take  notice  without  averment  or  proof,  that 
the  Confederate  forces  were  engaged  at  the  time  in  a  formidable  rebellion 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  It  may  not  be  important 
to  the  question  in  hand,  therefore,  that  Her  Majesty  had  taken  the  action 
already  stated. 

''It  should  be  further  observed  that  the  particular  'State  of  Louisiana,' 
which  concurred  and  participated  in  the  destruction  of  the  claimant's 
property  was  a  rebel  organization,  existing  and  acting  as  much  in  hostility 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  was  the  Confederate  States, 
so  called.  It  was  in  form  and  fact  a  creature  unknown  to  the  Constitn- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  and  acting  in  hostility  to  it.  It  was  an  instra- 
mentality  of  the  rebellion.  Its  agency,  therefore,  in  the  spoliation  of 
this  cotton  can  not  be  likened  to  the  act  of  a  State  of  the  American  Union 
claiming  to  exist  under  the  Constitution;  and  any  argument  tending  to 
show  that  under  international  law  the  national  government  is  liable  to 
answer  for  wrongs  committed  by  such  a  State  upon  the  subjects  of  a  for- 
eign power,  can  have  no  application  to  the  matter  now  under  considera- 
tion. The  question  presented  is  simply  whether  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  liable  to  answer  to  a  neutral  for  the  acts  of  those  in  re- 
bellion against  it  under  the  circumstances  stated,  who  never  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  government.  It  is  not  deemed  necessary  in  this  case  to 
inquire  whether  the  claimant,  having  a  commercial  doinicil  in  Lonisiana 
at  the  time,  is  to  be  deemed  a  'subject  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty'  in  the 
sense  of  Article  XII.  of  the  treaty  which  creates  this  commission.  That 
question  is  argued  by  conn^iel,  but  it  is  thought  better  to  meet  the  ques- 
tion al)ove  stated  for  the  reason  that  the  case  will  thereby  be  determined 
more  distinctly  upon  its  merits. 

"  The  statement  of  the  question  would  seem  to  render  it  unneceasary  to 
discuss  it.  It  is  not  the  case  of  a  government  established  de  faetOt  dis- 
placing the  government  de  jure.    But  it  is  the  case  merely  of  an  nnsuc- 
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cessful  effort  in  that  direction,  -which,  for  the  time  heing,  intermpted  the 
course  of  lawful  government  without  the  fault  of  the  latter. 

'^  Its  acts  were  lawless  and  criminal,  and  could  result  in  no  liahility  on 
the  part  of  the  GoTernment  of  the  United  States.'' 

"The  cases  of  Laurie,  Son  &  Co.,  No.  321  j 
^"~^^^*  ^^  Samuel  Irvin  &  Co.,  No,  322,  and  Valentine 
O'Brien  O'Connor,  No.  404,  likewise  arose  out 
of  property  destroyed  by  the  rebels;  but  in  each  of  them  it 
was  attempted  on  the  part  of  the  claimants  to  take  the  case 
out  of  the  decision  in  Hanna's  case. 

*<  In  each  of  the  cases  it  was  alleged  that  the  claimant  was 
the  owner  of  tobacco  stored  in  the  State  of  Virginia  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion;  that  early  in  the  year  1861  the 
ports  of  Virginia  were  blockaded  under  the  proclamation  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  before  the  claimants 
could  remove  their  property  by  land  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  by  act  of  13th  July  1861,  prohibited  the  trans- 
portation of  merchandise  from  Virginia  into  the  loyal  States, 
except  under  license  and  permission  of  the  President,  and  in 
pursuance  of  rules  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  and  that  under  the  rules  prescribed  the  claimants 
were  unable  to  remove  the  tobacco.  In  the  cases  of  Laurie, 
Son  &  Co.  and  Irvin  &  Co.  it  was  alleged  that  the  tobacco  re- 
mained stored  in  Eichmond  until  the  burning  of  that  city  by 
the  rebels  on  the  3d  April  1865.  In  the  case  of  O'Connor  it 
was  further  alleged  that  in  April  1865  claimant  sent  a  vessel 
from  Ireland  destined  for  Eichmond,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing away  his  tobacco,  which  vessel  arrived  at  Hampton  Eoads 
in  June  1865,  but  was  warned  off  by  a  public  armed  vessel  of 
the  United  States  and  compelled  to  return  to  Dublin  without 
the  tobacco.  In  this  case  it  was  further  alleged  that  a  part 
of  the  tobacco  was  destroyed  by  the  conflagration  kindled  by 
order  of  the  Confederate  authorities  on  the  3d  April  1865 ;  that 
another  portion  was  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire  in  March 
1863,  but  which  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  con- 
dition of  affairs  then  existing  in  Eichmond;  that  another  por- 
tion was  seized  for  taxes  levied  by  the  Confederate  government, 
and  another  x)ortion  used  and  destroyed  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Confederate  States  for  experimental  purposes;  and  it  was 
alleged  that  all  these  losses  of  Mr.  O'Connor  were  solely  in 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  th»  United  States  to  maintain 
and  enforce  their  authority  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  to 
suppress  the  civil  and  military  disorders  then  existing  there. 
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<'A  demurrer  was  interposed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
in  each  of  the  three  cases. 

"  Her  Majesty's  counsel  filed  an  argument  in  Nos.  321  and 
322,  in  which  he  contended  that  the  memorials  showed  a  case 
where,  by  the  acts  of  the  United  States,  the  claimants  were 
prevented  from  removing  their  tobacco  from  the  seat  of  war, 
where  it  was  exposed  to  danger;  and  that  but  for  such  prohi- 
bition they  would  have  removed  and  saved  it;  but  that  they 
were  compelled  to  leave  it  in  the  hostile  country  where  it  ulti- 
mately perished  from  one  of  the  dangers  incident  to  the  war; 
that  the  acts  of  the  United  States  alleged  in  the  memorial, 
by  which  the  claimants  were  prevented  from  removing  their 
tobacco,  were  not  lawful  acts  under  international  law. 

"  That,  by  the  statute  of  13th  July  1861  (12  Stats,  at  L.) 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  States  in  rebellion  and 
the  loyal  States  was  prohibited,  subject  only  to  the  license 
and  permission  of  the  President  ^  in  such  articles,  and  for  such 
time  and  by  such  persons  as  he  in  his  discretion  may  think 
most  conducive  to  the  public  interest,  and  such  intercourse, 
so  far  as  by  him  licensed,  shall  be  conducted  and  carried  on 
only  in  pursuance  of  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;'  that  by  the  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  this  act  a  tax  was  im- 
posed upon  such  permits,  and  a  special  tax  upon  property  to 
be  brought  out  under  them,  and  it  was  provided  that  such 
permits  should  only  be  granted  to  loyal  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

"That  this  act  and  the  subsequent  legislation  of  the  United 
States  did  not  provide  for  blockade  or  nonintercourse  jure 
bellL  but  were  acts  regulating  intercourse  by  municipal  stat- 
ute between  different  sections  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States;  that  these  statutes  worked  injustice  to  the  claimants, 
and  deprived  them  of  privileges  to  which  they  were  entitled 
by  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britian; 
that  the  loss  of  the  property  in  question  was  caused  by  them, 
and  therefore  was  a  legitimate  subject  of  international  reclama- 
tion before  the  commission. 

"That,  considering  the  prohibition  in  the  light  of  a  bellig- 
erent act,  the  United  States  were  bound,  in  analogy  to  mari- 
time blockade,  to  allow  a  res^^onable  time  for  the  claimants  to 
bring  out  their  property ;  and,  in  further  analogy  to  the  law 
of  maritime  blockiule,  that,  as  a  belligerent  can  not  blockade 
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A  port  agaiDSt  neutrals  while  he  allows  his  own  or  his  enemy's 
'"tlferchant  vessels  privilege  of  iligress  and  egress  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade,  the  United  States  can  not  rightfully  permit 
their  own  citizens  to  trade  with  the  insurgents  under  permits, 
while  prohibiting  trade  to  neutral  aliens  and  others  without 
permits. 

*<He  cited  the  letter  of  Mr.  Cass,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr. 
Mason,  United  States  minister  to  France,  in  June  1859,  re- 
I)orted  in  Dana's  Wheaton,  672,  n.;  1  Kent's  Com.  146;  The 
Grey  Jacket,  5  Wall.  342;  The  William  Bagaley,  id.  408;  The 
United  States  r.  Lane,  8  Wall.  185;  The  Francisca,  10  Moore's 
P.  C.  E.  87;  The  Ouachita  Cotton,  6  Wall.  631;  Mitchell  v. 
Harmony,  13  How.  115. 

<<The  commission  unanimously,  and  without  hearing  argu- 
ment for  the  United  States,  sustained  the  respective  demurrers, 
and  disallowed  the  claims. 

"In  the  case  of  James  Stewart,  No.  339,  it 

Stewart's  Caae.  was  alleged  that  the  claimant,  having  pur- 
chased certain  cotton  situated  upon  the  Mis- 
sissippi Eiver,  at  Dead  Mans  Bend,  below  Natchez,  sent  a 
steamboat  to  remove  the  cotton,  but  that  the  steamboat  was 
improperly  forbidden  to  land  by  the  captain  of  a  gunboat  than 
cruising  opposite  to  the  place  where  the  cotton  was  stored; 
that  the  claimant  was  thus  prevented  from  removing  his  cot- 
ton, which  was  soon  afterward  burned  by  rebel  scouts. 

"Various  questions  of  fact  arose  in  this  case  as  to  the  title  of 
the  claimant;  but  it  was  maintained  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  that,  upon  the  faets  alleged,  no  reclamation  could  lie 
against  the  United  States;  that  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  gunboat  as  to  permitting  or  not  permit- 
ting vessels  to  land,  even  for  the  removal  of  property  for  which 
permits  from  the  civil  authorities  were  held,  was  absolute; 
and  that  the  alleged  act  of  the  officer,  in  prohibiting  the  steam- 
boat from  approaching  the  land  and  removing  the  property,  was 
within  the  scope  of  his  authority,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty ; 
that  the  subsequent  destruction  of  the  property  by  the  rebels 
was  not  a  necessary  or  natural  consequence  of  any  wrongful  act 
of  the  United  States  or  any  officer  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
no  liability  existed  against  the  United  States  in  respect  of  the 
transaction. 
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''The  claim  was  disallowed,  all  the  commissioners  agreeing." 

Am.  and  Br.  Claims  Com.  treaty  of  May  8, 1871;  Hale's  Report,  58.  See, 
also;  Howard's  Report,  62. 

In  the  case  of  A.  E,  Campbell  <f  Co.  v.  The  United 

Campbell's  Case.  Staiee,  No.  290  (Howard's  Report,  64)  a  claim  was  made 
''for  the  valae  of  a  cargo  of  sugar  belonging  to  tbe 
memorialists,  British  merchants  residing  in  London,  England,  and  con- 
signed t-o  them  from  Trinidad  de  Cuba  on  board  the  Federal  brig  John 
Welsh  bound  for  Falmouth,  England.  Said  brig  was  captured  on  the  6tb 
day  of  July  1861  by  the  Confederate  piivateer  Jeff  DaviSf  and  sent  into 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  with  a  prize  crew  on  board.  The  brig  was 
condemned,  but  the  memorialists  alleged  that  the  neutral  character  of  the 
cargo  was  recognized,  and  after  having  been  sold  the  net  proceeds  were 
held  by  the  Confederate  authorities  to  be  refunded  to  the  memorialists. 

''They  also  claimed  that  on  the  taking  of  Charleston  the  United  States 
Government  had  seized  the  Confederate  treasury  and  all  Confederate 
property  therein,  and  shortly  afterward  seized  and  took  possession  of  all 
property  whatsoever  or  wheresoever  belonging  to  or  in  the  possession, 
custody,  or  control  of  tbe  said  Confederate  States,  including  the  proceeds 
of  the  said  cargo  of  sugar,  for  the  value  of  which  they  demanded  com- 
pensation. 

''The  United  States  agent  demurred  to  the  memorial  on  the  following 
grounds : 

"  1.  That  the  United  States  were  not  liable  for  the  acts  of  the  Confederate 
government  or  its  privateer,  Jeff  Davie,  in  the  capture  of  the  said  brig, 
John  Welsh. 

"2.  That  the  United  States  were  not  liable  to  the  said  claimants  by 
reason  of  the  capture  of  the  Confederate  treasury,  and  all  Confederate 
property  therein,  or  of  any  and  all  of  the  said  property  of  the  said  Confed- 
erate States. 

"3.  That  the  said  memorial  showed  no  act  of  the  United  States,  as  com- 
mitted by  its  authority,  against  the  personal  properly  of  the  said  claim- 
ants, and  showed  no  title  in  the  said  claimants  to  any  property  seized  or 
taken  possession  of  by  the  United  States. 

"Her  Majesty's  counsel  admitted  that  the  grounds  of  the  demurrer  were 
correct  in  a  general  sense,  and  merely  pointed  out  to  the  commissioners 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  the  claimants  to  make  out  a  case  of  their 
property  being  taken  by  the  United  States,  if  by  proof  brought  by  them 
they  could  show  that  the  proceeds  of  their  sugar  were  kept  separate  jind 
distinct  from  the  funds  of  the  Confederacy,  and  marked  and  noted  as 
theirs,  and  thus  remaining  in  specie,  were  captured. 

"That  in  such  case  they  could  recover,  and  that,  however  remote  the 
chance  of  their  making  it  was,  they  should  be  permitted  to  do  so  if  they 
could. 

"The  commissioners  overruled  the  demurrer,  but  the  claimants  never 
offered  any  further  evidence,  and  the  claim  was  finally  disallowed." 

<'  It  appears  that  Benjamin  G.  Shaw  was  the 

Convicts  in  Bevolt  owner  of  the  American  bark  Florida,  under 

command  of  Captain  Charles  H.  Brown,  and 

that  this  vessel  was  charted  by  the  Republic  of  Chile  to  convey 
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abont  seventy  prisoners,  together  with  Ohilean  officers  and 
soldiers,  to  the  penal  colony  at  Sandy  Point,  in  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  The  Oovemment  of  Chile  agreed  to  pay  the  sum  of 
$1,600  for  the  transportation  of  the  convicts  and  their  gnards. 
On  the  morning  of  November  27, 1851,  Oaptain  Brown  pre- 
pared to  disembark  the  prisoners  and  sent  a  boat  with  six  men 
ashore  to  see  the  governor  of  the  colony,  Maiioz  Gamero.  Im- 
mediately after  lauding,  the  men  were  seized  and  made  pris- 
oners by  the  convicts  on  shore,  who  had,  before  the  arrival  of 
the  vessel,  revolted  and  were  in  the  possession  of  the  colony. 
These  convicts  seized  the  vessel,  made  prisoners  of  Shaw, 
Brown,  and  others  and  thrust  them  into  prison.  Subsequently 
Shaw,  with  several  others,  was  shot.  On  the  2d  of  January 
1852,  one  Gambiaso,  the  leader  of  the  revolted  convicts,  com- 
pelled Brown,  under  threat  of  death,  to  navigate  the  vessel, 
and  ordered  him  to  sail  westward.  Subsequently  Oaptain 
Brown,  with  some  of  the  American  sailors,  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing control  of  the  vessel  and  a  large  amount  of  treasure  that 
Gambiaso  had  taken  from  an  English  vessel,  theUliza  Cornish, 
and  placed  on  board  of  the  Florida.  Brown  then  sailed  for 
Valparaiso,  and  on  the  14th  of  February  1852  anchored  his 
vessel  in  the  harbor  of  San  Garlos,  Ghiloe,  where  the  prisoners 
were  turned  over  to  the  Chilean  authorities. 

"  On  the  23d  day  of  February,  Oaptain  Brown,  having  ar- 
rived at  Valparaiso,  abandoned  his  vessel  to  the  Chilean 
authorities,  as  is  alleged,  but  subsequently,  as  stated,  he  sold 
her  for  money  to  pay  the  expenses  that  had  been  incurred.  It 
is  alleged,  further,  that  the  treasure  carried  by  the  Florida, 
and  which  had  been  taken  from  the  British  vessel  Uliza  Cor- 
nish, was  seized  in  the  port  of  San  Carlos  by  a  British  steamer. 

"  The  question  is,  Is  the  Government  of  Chile  to  be  held  an- 
swerable for  the  acts  complained  of,  committed  by  persons  who 
were  in  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  Government  of 
Chile  and  had  killed  tbe  governor  and  garrison  at  Sandy 
Point?  All  the  authorities  on  international  law  are  a  unit  as 
regards  the  principle  that  an  injury  done  by  one  of  the  sub- 
jects of  a  nation  is  not  to  be  considered  as  done  by  the  nation 
itself.    (Vattel  II.  73.) 

"  Calvo  (Dictionnaire,  Eesj)onsabilite,  II.  172)  expresses  him- 
self in  the  same  sense  and  sustains  the  principle  that  a  gov- 
ernment is  answerable  for  tbe  offense  committed  in  its  terri- 
tory only  when  the  claimant  government  can  furnish  the  proof 
that  the  other  government  was  able  to  prevent  the  act  which 
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caused  the  damage,  but  intentionally  neglected  to  do  so  (*  *  • 
que  PEtat  devait  ou  pouvait  I'empecher  et  a  volontairement 
neglig<3  de  le  faire). 

^<  Also  Martens  ( Yolkerrecht,  1. 428)  is  of  the  same  opinion. 

<<  But  also  in  case  a  government  fails  to  prevent  its  citizens 
or  subjects  from  causing  damage  to  citizens  of  foreign  countries, 
in  which  case  a  government  would  be  answerable,  Butherforth 
(Confere  Calvo,  Droit  International,  sec.  363)  avers  that  even 
such  a  failure  does  not  make  the  nation  answerable  for  the  acts 
committed  by  those  of  its  subjects  in  rebellion  and  who  have 
broken  off  their  relation  of  allegiance.  In  such  cases,  and  the 
case  of  the  convicts  on  Sandy  Point  is  in  line  therewith,  those 
citizens  cease  in  part  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
government. 

^^  In  the  case  of  the  Florida  the  memorialist  admits  that  a 
rebellion  against  the  Chilean  Government  had  taken  place,  and 
had  been  successful;  that  the  Ghilean  Government  and  also 
the  Chilean  citizens  suffered  great  damage  in  consequence  of 
said  rebellion,  as  the  governor  and  the  garrison  at  Sandy  Point 
had  been  killed  by  the  convicts.  At  the  time  these  events 
occurred  the  Chilean  Government  had  no  power  to  prevent,  in 
the  interest  of  the  bark  Florida,the  consequences  of  a  rebellion 
entirely  unknown  to  it,  and  did,  therefore,  in  no  way  fail  to 
perform  its  international  duties  for  the  protection  of  foreign 
citizens  residing  in  Chile  or  landing  at  Sandy  Point. 

"Therefore  the  Chilean  Government  can  not  be  held  respon- 
sible for  acts  committed  by  revolted  convicts,  and  the  demurrer 
of  the  respondent  government  should  be,  and  is,  sustained." 

Frederick  H.  Lovett  et  al,  v.  Chilcj  No.  43,  United  States  and  Chilean  Claims 
Commission,  ronventiou  of  August  7,  1892. 

3.  Acts  of  Soldiers. 

"  The  schooner  Topazy  a  vessel  belonging  to 
Ca»eofthe"Topai."  citizens  of  the  United  States,  was,  in  the  month 
of  January  1832,  while  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
lawful  voyage,  at  a  place  called  Eedfish  Bar,  near  Anahuac, 
within  the  territory  of  Mexico.  While  lying  there  she  was 
taken  possession  of  by  General  Teran,  an  officer  of  rank  and 
consideration  in  the  Mexican  service,  and  ten  or  twelve  other 
officers  under  his  orders,  and  was  required  by  them  to  proceed 
to  Matamoras,  which  she  did,  with  the  Mexican  officers  on 
board.    She  was  required  by  them  to  take  on  board  a  hundred 
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and  ten  or  twelve  Mexican  soldiers  and  eight  or  ten  women 
and  transport  them,  with  the  officers  above  referred  to,  with 
the  exception  of  General  Teran,  to  Galveston  in  Texas,  and  in 
the  month  of  February  set  sail  for  that  place.  For  the  service 
thus  required  of  the  vessel  a  compensation  of  $800  was  prom- 
ised to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  voyage. 

"  While  thus  upon  the  passage,  having  been  out  about  forty- 
eight  hours,  the  Mexicans  on  board,  in  the  night  time,  rescued 
the  vessel  from  the  control  of  the  master  and  crew,  murdered 
the  master  and  mate,  ordered  the  course  of  the  vessel  to  be 
changed  and  brought  her  again  to  Bedfish  Bar.  The  crew 
were  taken  thence  to  Anahuac  and  there  imprisoned  on  the 
pretense  of  having  themselves  committed  the  murder  of  the 
captain.  A  considerable  sum  of  money  and  other  articles  on 
board  were  seized  by  the  Mexicans  and  appropriated  to  their 
own  purposes.  The  vessel  was  never  restored.  The  charges 
against  the  crew  were  never  substantiated  and  appear  to  have 
been  wholly  without  foundation. 

'^  These  facts,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  constitute  a  just 
claim  against  the  Government  of  Mexico  for  the  injuries  sus- 
tained. The  acts  of  murder  and  violence  which  were  perpe- 
trated were  the  acts  of  Mexican  officers  and  soldiers  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  government,  and  not  of  private  marauders 
or  pirates,  who  are  wholly  amenable  for  similar  aggressions. 
The  vessel  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  murderers  and 
plunderers,  by  whom  the  deeds  of  violence  were  done,  by  the 
orders  of  an  officer  of  high  rank  and  station,  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  supposed  duties  to  his  own  government." 

Memorial  of  John  Wilkim,  executor  of  Samuel  Lowd^,  and  of  Samuel 
Thunton,  administrator  of  Henry  Ryder :  Opinion  of  Measrs.  Evans,  Smith, 
and  Paine,  commissioners,  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1849. 

'<  The  claimants  above  named  were  citizens 
Ca«»  of  Terry  ft  ^^  ^^^  United  States,  domiciled  in  Mexico  at 
the  commencement  of  the  late  war  between 
that  country  and  the  United  States.  They  prosecuted  the 
business  of  carriage  makers  as  partners  at  Puebla.  Angus 
resided  at  Puebla,  and  superintended  the  partnership  busi- 
ness, and  Terry  resided  at  San  Rafael.  After  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  Angus  continued  to  prosecute  the  busi- 
ness of  the  firm,  relying  ux)on  the  protection  of  the  Mexican 
authorities,  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  1831  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States.     As  an  additional  security  for  his 
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protection,  on  the  9th  February  1847  Angus  obtained  from 
the  secretary  of  state  of  the  Mexican  Bepublic,  by  order  of 
the  vice-president,  a  special  letter  of  protection  recognizing 
him  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  authorizing  him  <  to 
remain  and  trade  in  the  territory  of  the  republic  during  the 
present  year.'  In  the  month  of  September  1847  the  city  of 
Puebla  was  occupied  by  the  army  of  the  United  States  under 
the  command  of  General  Scott,  then  on  his  march  to  the  City  of 
Mexico.  Upon  the  march  being  resumed  Colonel  Ghilds  was 
left  in  command  of  Puebla  with  a  detachment  of  the  army. 
Very  soon  afterward  the  city  was  invested  by  a  large  Mexican 
force,  chiefly  guerrillas,  under  the  command  of  General  Bea. 
Colonel  Childs  was  compelled  to  retire,  with  the  force  under 
his  command,  to  a  point  in  the  city  called  San  Jos^,  where  he 
was  closely  besieged  for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  days,  when 
he  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  a  reenforcement.  During  the 
siege  the  whole  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  point  occupied 
by  Colonel  Childs,  was  under  the  control  of  the  Mexican  troops. 
While  the  city  was  thus  commanded  by  General  Bea,  the  house 
occupied  by  Angus  was  entered  by  a  body  of  Mexican  soldiers 
and  the  entire  property  of  the  firm  of  Terry  &  Angus,  con- 
sisting of  their  tools,  stock  in  trade,  and  work  finished  and 
unfinished,  was  carried  oflt*  or  destroyed.  Their  business  was 
thus  broken  up. 

'<  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  outrage  was  per- 
petrated by  the  order  of  General  Bea.  One  of  the  witnesses 
testifies  that  during  the  evening,  before  the  house  was  attacked, 
a  Mexican  soldier  demanded  of  him  the  keys  of  the  house, 
which  were  then  in  his  possession  (he  being  in  the  employ  of 
Angus),  and  stated  that  he  had  been  sent  by  General  Bea  to 
demand  them.  The  keys  were  delivered  upon  this  demand, 
and  very  soon  afterward  the  house  was  entered  and  the  property 
was  destroyed.  Two  days,  the  witnesses  allege,  were  con- 
sumed by  the  soldiers  in  the  work  of  pillage  and  destruction. 
The  same  witness  testifies  that  after  the  property  had  been 
destroyed,  he  called  on  General  Bea  and  requested  him  to 
give  a  certificate  that  the  troops  under  his  command  had 
destroyed  the  property.  General  Bea  requested  him  to  call 
again  and  promised  to  give  the  certificate,  but  after  calling 
several  times  he  failed  to  obtain  it.  But  in  the  absence  of 
any  direct  testimony  upon  this  point,  the  length  of  time 
employed  in  destroying  the  property,  the  publicity  with  which 
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it  i^as  effected,  the  cambroas  character  of  the  property 
destroyed,  and  the  fact  that  the  work  of  destraction  was 
accomplished  by  soldiers  ander  his  command,  lead  irresistibly 
to  the  conclusion  that,  if  not  done  by  the  direct  order  of  General 
Bea,  it  was  at  least  done  with  his  knowledge  and  acquiescence. 
*^The  destruction  of  the  property  of  the  claimants,  under 
these  circumstances,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  constituted 
a  valid  claim  for  indemnity  against  the  Mexican  Bepublic. 
The  member  of  the  firm  in  whose  possession  the  property  was 
found,  and  who  was  the  superintendent  of  the  partnership 
business,  eiyoyed  the  double  guaranty  of  security  afforded  by 
the  treaty  of  1831  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  and 
the  8x>ecial  letter  of  protection  issued  to  him  by  the  Mexican 
Gtovemment  after  the  commencement  of  the  war.  So  far  as 
the  evidence  discloses  he  had  done  nothing  which  could  be 
construed  into  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  which  his  i)Osition 
required.  The  destruction  of  the  property  was  neither  acci- 
dental nor  a  consequence  of  the  military  operations,  which  the 
Mexican  forces  adopted  to  recover  the  possession  of  the  city. 
That  part  of  the  city  in  which  the  property  was  located  was 
wholly  in  the  possession  of  the  Mexican  troops,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  its  destruction  could  in  any  manner  facilitate  their 
efforts  to  dispossess  Colonel  Ohilds  of  the  part  which  was  occu- 
pied by  him.  In  fact,  no  other  motive  for  this  act  of  violence 
appears  than  hostility  to  the  claimants  as  American  citizens." 

Opinion  of  Messrs.  Evans,  Smitli;  and  Paine,  commissioners,  March  31, 
1851,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1849. 

<<The  claimant  alleges  that  his  goods  and 
Hayden's  Case,  corn  'were  confiscated  and  made  spoils  to  the 
rapacity  of  Mexican  spoliation.'  No  descrip- 
tion of  the  <  Mexican  troops,'  by  whom  it  is  alleged  this  out- 
rage was  i>erpetrated,  is  given.  The  claimant  does  not  state 
whether  they  were  a  part  of  the  Mexican  army,  what  were 
their  numbers,  nor  by  whom  they  were  commanded.  *  ♦  • 
One  witness,  a  Mr.  Duvall,  states  that  Hayden  'was  a  pris- 
oner in  custody  of  the  troops  commanded  by  General  Urrea.' 
♦  *  ♦  The  claimant  is  entitled  to  an  award  only  upon 
the  assumption  that  his  property  was  taken  or  destroyed 
by  persons  for  whose  conduct  the  Mexican  Government  was 
responsible.  If  they  were  taken  by  order  of  an  officer  in  com- 
mand of  a  detachment  of  the  army  for  the  public  service,  such 
a  responsibility  would  doubtless  have  attached.    ♦    •    •    The 
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'Mexican  troops'  by  whom  the  goods  were  taken,  for  all  that 
appears  to  the  contrary,  may  have  been  a  body  of  marauding 
soldiers,  under  the  command  of  no  regalar  officer,  for  purposes 
of  plunder.  ♦  •  ♦  The  board  is  compelled  to  decide  that 
the  proofs  do  not  make  out  a  valid  claim." 

Memorial  of  John  Hayden :  Opinion  of  Messrs,  Evans,  Smith,  and  Paine, 
commissioners,  April  1,  1851 ;  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1849. 

"  The  claimant  was  traveling  along  a  wild 
Parker's  Case,  road  ou  the  Isthmus  of  Teh  uan tepee,  when 
three  men, '  soldiers,'  he  said,  came  suddenly 
out  of  the  woods  and  one  of  them  struck  at  him,  disabling 
his  hand,  etc.  We  can  not  make  anything  of  this  but  a  pri- 
vate affair,  a  robbery  or  attempted  assassination  with  which 
the  authorities  had  nothing  to  do.  We  have  refused  to  hold 
the  United  States  responsible  in  much  such  a  case,  and  we 
have  not  gone  the  length  of  holding  either  government  liable 
on  such  a  showing.'' 

Wads  worth,  commissioner,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  commission, 
Stanley  M,  Parker  v.  Mexico^  No.  818,  convention  of  July  4,  1868. 

"  There  is  a  painful  effort  in  this  memorial 
Cariook's  Case,  to  make  out  a  case.  The  party  was  robbed 
of  all  he  had  in  1859  by  '  some  soldiers  under 
a  sergeant.'  He  does  not  tell  us  whom  these  soldiers  be- 
longed to,  how  much  he  had,  or  what  it  was  worth.  The 
nearest  he  came  to  being  hurt  was  once  upon  a  time  when 
he  was  stopped  by  two  soldiers,  who  demanded  his  money. 
As  he  had  no  money  the  soldiers  did  not  get  it,  and  being  very 
angry  they  shot  a  dog.  For  all  these  cruelties  he  wants  $60,000 
in  gold,  with  interest  at  2^  per  cent  per  month,  the  lowest  rate 
in  the  city  of  Tehufintepec,  '  amongst  merchants  and  safe  par- 
ties.' But  we  can  not  see  our  way  to  make  this  allowance. 
The  claim  is  now  dismissed." 

Wadsworth,  commissioner,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  commission, 
Thomae  Carlock  v.  Mexico,  No.  930,  convention  of  July  4,  1868,  MS.  Op.  III. 

77. 

In  numerous  cases  before  the  commission 

Various  Cases  Before  mj^gj.  the  convention    between  the    United 

S^^^^^'^**^  States  and  Mexico  of  July  4, 1868,  it  was  held 

by  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  as  umpire,  that  the 

government  was  not  liable  for  the  acts  of  individual  soldiers 

or  of  bodies  of  straggling  or  marauding  soldiers  not  under  the 
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command  of  an  officer.    Thus,  iu  the  case  of  John  Denis  v. 
Mexicoj  No.  291,  MS.  Op.  VII.  405,  he  said: 

'^Neither  is  it  shown  that  the  loss  which  he  Fthe  claimant] 
suffered  was  caused  by  anything  more  than  a  robbery  commit- 
ted by  lawless  soldiers  who  were  not  under  the  control  of  any 
officer  or  authority.  Under  such  circumstances  the  Mexican 
Government  can  not  be  held  re8i)ousible  for  damages." 

The  same  rule  was  applied  by  him  in  Angee  Villareal  v.  The 
United  States^  No.  732,  MS.  Op.  VI.  318;  Agapito  Longoria  v. 
The  United  States^  No.  615;  Fragedes  Oribe  v.  Tf^e  United  States^ 
No.  525;  Joseph  8.  Kemm  v.  Mexico,  No.  602,  MS.  Op.  VI.  364. 
In  the  case  of  TF.  C.  Tripler^  No.  144,  Sir  Edward  Thornton 
said: 

"It  is  not  clearly  shown  by  whom  the  acts  were  committed, 
or  that  they  were  done  by  order  or  in  presence  of  an  officer  or 
officers,  and  if  the  robbery  and  destruction  were  committed  by 
soldiers  only,  without  the  order  or  presence  of  an  officer,  the 
umpire  does  not  consider  that  the  Mexican  Government  can  be 
expected  or  called  upon  to  make  compensation  for  such  acts. 
It  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  consequences  of  choosing  to  live 
in  a  country  where  revolutions  and  disturbances  are  so  fre- 
quent." 

In  the  case  of  William  Culberson  v.  Mexico,  No.  615,  MS. 
Op.  V.  253,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  the  United  States  commissioner, 
while  concurring  with  the  Mexican  commissioner  in  dismissing 
the  claim,  referred  to  an  item  in  it  for  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty by  the  troops  of  General  Corona,  saying : 

"But  why  should  I  pick  out  this  small  item  and  trouble  the 
umpire  with  this  case,  when  his  labors  are  most  and  must 
yet  be  more  enormous,  and  when  X  know  he  will  dismiss  it, 
because  claimant  only  proves  that  *  Mexican  soldiers'  or  *  gov- 
ernment soldiers'  took  his  horses,  without  showing  that  an 
officer  was  with  them.  The  umpire  requires  the  proof  of  the 
presence  of  an  officer." 

On  the  other  hand,  where  troops  or  armed  forces  were  act- 
ing under  the  command  of  an  officer,  claims  for  the  illegal 
taking  or  destruction  of  property  were  allowed  by  Sir  Edward 
Thornton — e.  ^.,  IS-ederick  A.  Xeicton  v.  Mexico,  No.  154,  MS. 
Op.  VII.  386,  for  the  robbery  of  property  by  Republican  troops 
under  Colonel  Rijos;  A,  F.  Lanfranco  v.  Mexico,  No.  781,  for 
the  looting  of  a  store  at  Tehuantepec  by  Mexican  armed  men 
under  the  command  of  the  ge/e  politico  of  the  place. 
6627— Vol.  3 55 
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A  claim  was  made  for  the  destmctioa  of 
Porter*!  Case,  miuing  property  in  Arizona  by  marauders 
from  Mexico.  It  was  held  that  governments 
are  not  responsible  for  incursions  of  thieves  and  robbers  into 
their  neighbors'  territory  unless  complicity  or  connivance  be 
Ahown  or  failure  to  restrain  such  acts  after  having  had  notice 
•of  them  in  time  to  prevent  them.  The  marauders  in  question 
were  not  ^^  Mexican  authorities ; "  and  no  proof  had  been  offered 
to  show  that  the  authorities  instigated  the  raid  or  connived  at 
it  or  had  any  notice  of  it  in  time  to  restrain  it. 

Charles  D.  Porter  v.  Mexioo,  No.  830,  oonyention  of  July  4,  1S68,  MS.  Op. 
VII.  46;  S.  P.,  Santa  Rita  Company  v.  Mexxoo,  No.  831,  MS.  Op.  VII.  70. 

'<  The  claimant  alleges  and  the  defense  de- 

^"^BeitaT '^^  *  °^®®  *^**  *^®  trading  post  belonging  to  Dun- 
bar &  Belknap  was  within  the  United  States 
territory.  •  •  •  It  seems  clear  to  the  umpire  that  fehe 
Mexican  soldiers,  being  under  the  command  of  officers,  plun- 
dered and  destroyed  the  property  existing  at  the  post,  and 
although  it  is  not  so  clear  that  they  set  fire  to  the  buildings, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  at  least  left  them  without  pro- 
tection. Believing,  as  the  umpire  does,  that  the  post  was 
within  United  States  territory,  he  considered  that  Colonel 
G^abilondo  had  no  right  to  send  there  an  armed  Mexican  force. 
It  had  no  right  to  be  there  nor  to  have  prisoner  Jesus  M.  Ainza, 
and  thus  leave  the  post  abandoned  and  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Indians.  If  the  post  was  in  Mexican  territory,  the  property 
ought  to  have  been  taken  in  charge  of  and  protected  by  Mex- 
ican authorities  until  the  owners  could  have  provided  for  its 
safety.  The  umpire  there^fore  considers  that  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment is  responsible  for  the  losses  suffered." 

ThomtoD,  umpire,  April  17,  1875,  Dunbar  4-  Belknap  v.  Mexico,  No.  185, 
convention  of  July  4,  1868. 

The  claimant  asked  damages  for  various  acts 
Fofter*!  Cue.  of  violence  at  the  hands  of  certain  persons 
who  wore,  at  least  in  part,  the  uniform  of  the 
Spanish  volunteers  in  Cuba.  When  they  committed  the  acts 
in  question,  they  were  not  acting  under  the  command  of  any 
officer,  or  engaged  in  any  military  duty.  It  was  contended 
in  behalf  of  the  claimant  that  they  were  in  fa<)t  Spanish  volun- 
teers, and  as  such  were  authorities  of  Spain,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  agreement  of  February  12,  1871.    The  advocate  for 
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Spain  argued  that  the  interpretation  contended  for  would 
make  every  private  act  of  every  volunteer  in  the  Spanish  serv- 
ice the  act  of  the  authorities  of  Spain.  The  commission  dis- 
missed the  claim. 

Case  of  Thomas  K,  Foster,  No.  36,  Span.  Com.  (1871),  May  9,  1874. 

The  memorialist  presented  a  claim,  as  widow 
Vidai's  Caae.  of  Bonaventure  Vidal  and  as  administratrix 
of  his  estate,  for  the  appropriation  of  a  quan- 
tity of  growing  vegetables,  valued  at  $5,885.  The  deceased 
was  a  gardener,  engaged  in  raising  vegetables  for  the  !New 
Orleans  market.  The  evidence  showed  that  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  Vidal  were  due  to  unauthorized  acts  of  pillage  by 
soldiers  of  the  United  States  army. 

It  was  claimed  by  counsel  for  the  memorialist  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  was  liable  for  the  acts  of  the 
troops,  whether  specific  authority  could  be  shown  or  not. 

On  the  part  of  the  United  States  it  was  maintained  that  the 
government  was  not  liable  unless  the  authority  for  the  taking 
was  clearly  proved. 

The  claim  was  disaUowed  by  a  majority  of  the  commission, 
Baron  de  Arinos  and  Commissioner  Aldis,  who  said: 

^<In  this  case  we  are  not  able  to  find  the  facts  proved  as 
claimed  by  the  memorialist.  The  claim  does  not  arise  from  acts 
committed  by  the  civil  or  military  authorities  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  acts  committed  must  be  considered  as  mere  acts 
of  pUlage.'^ 

It  was  understood  that  the  majority  of  the  commission  held 
that  specific  authority  for  the  taking  must  be  shown,  or  that  it 
must  appear  that  the  articles  taken  were  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  army,  and  were  such  as  were  necessary  for  its  sup- 
port. 

Vidal  V.  United  States,  No.  24,  BoutwelFs  Report,  147,  commission  under 
the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  France  of  January  15, 1880. 

Louis  Gastelain  and  Marie  Castelain,  his  wife, 
^"*  ^ ^  ^"  "  citizens  of  France,  were  residing  in  August 
1864  near  Cairo,  Alexander  County,  Illinois. 
Castelain  was  engaged  in  the  sale  of  groceries  and  small  wares, 
and  his  stock  included  a  supply  of  spirituous  liquors.  On  the 
evening  of  April  21, 1804,  a  small  number  of  .soldiers  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States  army  went  to  his  house  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  a  quantity  of  liquor. 
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Castelain,  who  bad  been  warned  that  the  sale  of  liquor  to  sol- 
diers was  contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the  army,  refused  to 
furnish  it,  and  the  soldiers  then  attacked  him  and  his  wife, 
seriously  injuring  them.  A  military  commission,  appointed  to 
investigate  the  affair,  reported  as  follows : 

*'  The  commission  were  of  opinion  that  the  outrages  were 
committed  by  United  States  soldiers;  that  they  have  failed  to 
discover  what  soldiers  were  guilty  of  the  crime,  or  what  officers 
shielded  them  from  punishment;  that  they  find  from  the  evi- 
dence adduced  that  Castelain  did  not  sell  liquor  to  the  soldiers; 
that  Captain  Dugger,  the  provost-marshal,  was  to  blame  for  not 
taking  more  prompt  and  effective  measures  to  identify  the 
offenders  and  bring  them  to  punishment." 

Upon  this  report,  and  the  recommendation  of  Major-General 
Halleck,  Captain  Dugger  was  dismissed  from  the  service. 

It  was  claimed  by  counsel  for  the  Castelains  that  this  action 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  fixed  its  liability  for  the  inju- 
ries to  their  persons  and  property. 

On  the  part  of  the  United  States  it  was  admitted  that  the 
claimants  were  sufferers  from  a  gross  and  unjustifiable  outrage; 
but  it  was  contended  that  the  injuries  were  not  the  result  of 
any  act  of  the  civil  or  military  authorities  of  the  United  States, 
and  that,  whatever  might  be  the  equitable  claims  of  the  family 
to  sympathy  and  compensation,  the  commission  had  no  juris- 
diction under  the  convention  to  make  an  award  in  their  behalf. 

The  claim  was  disallowed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  com- 
mission, which  said: 

<<  This  was  a  cruel  and  malicious  attaek  upon  the  claimants, 
probably  by  some  soldiers,  from  motives  of  personal  revenge. 

"  We  do  not  find  any  act  committed  by  the  authorities  cre- 
ating a  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

*'  We  regret  that  we  are  not  allowed  to  indulge  in  sentiments 
of  pity  or  to  extend  charity  to  persons  so  cruelly  injured.'' 

Louis  Casttlain  and  Marie  CastelaiUf  his  wife,  v.  United  States,  No.  353, 
Boutwoll's  Report,  131,  cpmmission  under  the  convention  between  the 
irnited  States  and  France  of  January  15,  1880. 

The  claimant  demanded  compensation  for  a 

Case  of  Jeannand.  quantity  of  cotton  destroyed  by  the  United 

States  forces  in  April  1864.    The  proofs  showed 

that  after  an  engagement  between  the  United  States  forces 

and  the  Confederates,  and  the  retreat  of  the  latter,  the  troops 

of  the  United  States,  upon  their  return,  burned  a  ginhouse  in 

which  the  cotton  of  the  claimant  was  stored. 

It  was  contended  by  counsel  for  the  United  States  that  the 
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evidence  failed  to  show  that  authority  was  given  by  the  oflBcers 
in  command  for  the  destruction  of  the  cotton,  and  that  it  was 
a  wanton  act  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  for  which  the  govern- 
ment should  not  be  made  responsible. 

The  commission  held  that  this  was  a  ''  peculiar  and  excep- 
tional case,"  and  in  making  an  allowance  stated  the  grounds 
of  their  action : 

"1.  The  cotton  gin  in  which  the  cotton  was  stored  was  not 
burnt  in  battle  or  as  a  necessary  and  lawful  military  act.  It 
had  not  furnished  a  shelter  from  which  the  Confederates  had 
fired  or  might  thereafter  fire  upon  the  United  States  forces. 

"The  United  States  forces  had  driven  the  Confederates  about 
three  miles  beyond  the  ginhouse,  and  were  marching  back  to 
their  camp,  not  pursued  by  the  Confederates,  when  the  build- 
ing was  set  fire  to. 

"  2.  The  burning  was  not  ordered  by  authority  in  order  to 
destroy  the  cotton,  and  so  cripple  the  resources  of  the  Con- 
federates. At  that  time  and  place  all  the  avenues  to  market 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  forces,  so  that  the  Con- 
federates could  not  avail  themselves  of  this  cotton.  Hence 
the  Confederates  were  then  burning  the  cotton  in  that  region, 
and  the  United  States  authorities  were  tryiug  to  save  it  and 
transport  it  to  market.  This  case  does  not  come  within  the  line 
of  any  of  the  decisions  of  the  British  and  American  Claims 
Commission,  referred  to  in  Mr.  Hale's  report,  in  which  claims 
for  losses  by  the  destruction  of  cotton  were  rejected. 

<^  The  evidence  shows  that  the  burning  was  a  wanton  act  of 
the  soldiers  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  as  they  were 
marching  back  to  their  camp  Irom  a  succcwssful  battle  with  the 
Confederates.  It  was  without  any  justifiable  excuse,  in  viola- 
tion of  order  and  discipline,  and  committed  when  marching 
back  to  camp,  under  the  command  and  in  the  presence  of  their 
officers,  who  by  the  usual  and  ordinary  enforcement  of  military 
discipline  might  and  could  and  should  have  prevented  it,  but 
who  do  not  appear  to  have  used  any  means  whatever  to  pre- 
vent it. 

'*  In  such  a  case  we  think  that  an  allowance  should  be  made." 

Jean  Jeannaud  y.  United  States,  No.  204^  BotitweU's  Report,  132,  commis- 
sion under  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  France  of  Jan- 
nary  15,  1880. 

Claimant,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
Dodge's  Case.  averred  that  on  April  21,  1881,  a  body  of 
Chilean  soldiers  broke  into  the  house  in 
which  he  was  staying  at  Miraflores,  Peru,  and  inflicted  upon 
him  severe  physical  injuries;  that  they  then  took  away  money 
and  other  personal  property  belonging  to  him,  and  that  Gen- 
eral Lynch,  of  the  Chilean  army,  afterward  offered  to  pay  him 
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$300  ill  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims  which  he  might  have 
against  Chile. 

The  agent  of  Chile  demurred  to  the  memorial  and  contended 
that  the  claimant  should  be  obliged  to  amend  it  by  specifying 
the  rank  of  the  persons  who  committed  the  alleged  outrages 
and  the  names  of  the  oflBcers  under  whose  authority  they  were 
acting. 

The  commission  rendered  the  following  decision : 

^'  The  defendant  government  claims  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
required  to  answer  the  memorial  unless  the  claimant  shall  first 
so  amend  his  memorial  as  to  specify  the  rank  of  the  persons 
committing  the  alleged  outrages,  the  authority  under  which 
they  acted,  and  the  names  of  the  civil  and  military  persons 
under  whose  orders  the  guilty  soldiers  were  serving. 

"According  to  Bule  111.  c,  of  the  rules  of  the  commission 
for  the  settlement  of  claims  under  the  convention  of  August  7, 
1892,  the  memorial  shall  state,  if  known  to  the  claimant,  the 
name,  rank,  and  employment  of  the  persons  committing  the 
acts  complained  of.  In  this  case  it  appears  from  the  memorial 
that  the  persons  who  committed  these  acts  were  soldiers  whose 
names  and  rank  were  unknown  to  the  memorialist.  As  the 
provisions  of  Article  111.  c,  of  the  rules  do  not  make  the  nam- 
ing of  the  persons  who  committed  the  acts  complained  of  a 
conditio  sine  qua  non  for  the  basis  of  the  claim,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  memorial  is  sufficiently  specific  under  the 
rules  referred  to,  and  that  the  demurrer  should  be  overruled. 
It  is  so  ordered." 

WiUiam  W.  C.  Bodge  v.  Chile,  No.  40,  Uuitod  States  and  Chilean  Claims 
CommissioD,  convention  of  August  7,  1892.     See  Shield*s  Report,  172. 

The  same  decision  was  rendered  in  the  case  of  Frederick  H,  Selway  t. 
Chile,  No.  17. 

4.  Unlawful  Killing  by  Soldiebs. 

"According  to  this  convention  one  of  the 
Donis's  Case.  conditions  sine  qua  non  is  that  the  wrong  com- 
plained of,  and  for  which  complainant  claims 
damages,  must  have  been  committed  by  an  authority  of 
the  government  (of  course  as  authority)  against  which  an 
award  is  claimed.  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  case.  All  we  can  learn  with  any  distinctiveness  from 
the  whole  case  on  the  docket  is  this: 

"  In  the  night  of  September  the  3d  or  4th,  in  1862,  H.  A.  Dorris, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  having  fled  from  the  State  of 
Texas  in  consequence  of  the  then  existing  rebellion,  was  killed 
in  Matamoras  by  Mexican  soldiers.    There  had  been  a  fandango 
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and  much  drinking  in  the  plaza  of  Matamoras ;  gambling  in  the 
adjacent  places  forming  an  additional  element  of  vicions  and 
criminal  excitement.  A  German  of  the  name  of  Stus  stabbed 
some  Mexican  soldiers,  believing  himself  to  be  or  actually 
being  robbed  by  them.  A  bloody  broil  ensued  and  soldiers,  it 
api>ears,  rushed  to  the  house  where  John  Stus,  who  had  killed 
the  soldier  or  soldiers,  lived,  together  with  other  foreigners, 
and  among  them  H.  A.  Dorris,  the  son  of  the  complainant. 
The  house  was  entered  by  the  soldiery  and  several  Americans 
were  arrested.  Some,  however,  fled.  Dorris  wa*  not  heard  of 
after  this  affair.  No  corpse  was  recognized  as  his.  There  is 
no  evidence,  that  I  can  see,  showing  that  these  soldiers  acted 
otherwise  than  enraged  individuals.  The  whole  evidence  in 
this  case  is  what  I  would  call  scanty,  were  scanty  a  law  term. 
Nor  is  there  any  satisfactory  testimony  of  Dorris  being  killed 
by  Mexican  authority  that  can  be  discovered  by  the  umpire. 
He  may  have  been  killed ;  he  very  likely  was  killed,  and,  if  so, 
probably  by  soldiers  in  uniform;  but  his  murder  would  be  an 
individual  crime  nevertheless.  If  the  Mexican  Government 
has  done  nothing  in  the  way  of  criminal  prosecution  in  this 
case,  it  would  not  thereby  fall  within  the  defining  limits  of  our 
commission.  The  law  of  nations  acknowledges  the  right  of  a 
government  to  insist  on  the  penal  prosecution  of  offenders 
having  committed  crimes  against  its  own  citizens  or  subjects 
living  in  the  country  of  the  criminals,  and  the  law  of  nations 
admits  of  the  right  of  resorting  to  reprisals  and  retorsion  in 
cases  of  i)ersevering  denial  of  justice,  though  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  a  readiness  to  resort  to  such  means  is  growing  fainter 
with  every  advance  of  international  good  will.  All  such  cases, 
however,  belong  to  the  authorities  directing  the  international 
conduct  of  the  two  governments.  They  are  proper  cases  for 
the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  or  with  us  for  the  Department 
of  State,  which  includes  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs.  Such 
cases  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  our  commission.  The 
charter  of  our  international  commission,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  use  the  term,  says  in  so  many  distinct  words  that  the  com- 
mission shall  occupy  itself  with  cases  only  in  which  the  complain- 
ant can  show  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  country  from  which 
he  claims,  and  that  the  wrong  complained  of  was  done  to  com- 
plainant by  the  authority  or  some  authority  of  the  country 
against  which  he  complains  and  therefore  claims  damages.  It 
is  by  no  means  shown  that  this  has  been  done  in  the  case 
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under  consideration,  and  *  Anderson  Dorris  v.  Mexico'  must  be 
dismissed." 

Lieber,  umpire,  November  17,  1871,  Anderson  DorrU  v.  Mexico,  No.  685, 
convention  of  July  4,  1868,  MS.  Op.  II.  311. 

January  7,  1866,  the  town  of  Tehuantepec 
Webiter*8  Case,  was  attacked  by  Mexican  troops  under  the 
command  of  General  Figueroa  of  the  Mexican 
republican  army.  Claimant  and  other  foreigners  took  refuge 
in  a  house,  the  property  of  a  British  subject,  which  had  been 
used  by  the  American  consul,  who  was  then  in  the  United 
States,  and  which  had  the  American  flag  raised  over  it  at  the 
time.  The  house  was  attacked  and  claimant  was  severely 
wounded  by  one  of  the  soldiers,  though  unarmed  and  not 
resisting.  He  subsequently  died,  and  the  present  claim  was 
brought  by  his  administrator.  The  umpire,  Sir  Edward  Thorn- 
ton, awarded  $10,000,  saying: 

''There  is  no  doubt  that  the  soldier  who  wounded  Webster 
was  under  the  immediate  command  of  a  Mexican  officer,  that 
the  act  was  authorized  by  the  officer,  and  that  the  Mexican 
Government  is  therefore  responsible  for  it.  It  is  stated  by 
some  of  the  witnesses  that  the  house  in  which  Webster  was  at 
the  time  was  invaded  and  occupied  for  the  purpose  of  flanking 
the  enemy.  This  may  have  been  a  necessity  of  war,  but  the 
wounding  of  Webster  was  not  so.  If  the  house  was  broken 
into  merely  for  the  sake  of  plundering,  the  act  of  wounding 
Webster  was  a  wanton  outrage,  but  was  countenanced  by  an 
officer,  so  that  the  government  became  liable  for  it.'' 

Theodore  Websier^a  Adm.  v.  Mexico,  No.  810 ;  convention  of  July  4,  1888, 
Ms,  Op.  III.  328. 

"  In  the  case  of  '  Mildred  Standish  v.  Mex- 
Case  of  Stodish,    ^      ,  ^^  ^g^.    ^^^  ^j^.^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^.^j 

PanonB, and  Conrow. .  -.    ,         ,    .  ,     ,       ,        ,  .       ,. 

ing  of  the  claimant's  husband,  as  is  alleged, 

by  Mexican  troops  as  he  was  peaceably  traveling  from  Monte- 
rev  to  Matamoras,  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  It  seems  to 
the  umpire  to  be  well  proved  that  the  said  husband,  by  name 
Austin  M.  Standish,  was  at  the  time  a  naturalized  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  The  testimony  as  to  the  killing  is  con- 
flicting, but  after  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  evidence  in 
this  important  case  the  umpire  is  forced  into  the  conviction 
that  Standish,  Parsons,  Conrow,  and  their  servant,  '  Dutch 
Bill,'  were  traveling  alone  and  were  not  accomx)anied  by  any 
escort  of  imperialist  troops,  as  has  been  suggested  by  the 
agent  of  Mexico,  and  that  they  were  attacked  and  killed  by 
Mexican  soldiers  acting  under  the  orders  of  Mexican  officers. 
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The  indicatioDS  are  very  strong  that  it  was  Colonel  Sandez 
who  gave  the  order  for  the  attack  upon  the  travelers  in  ques- 
tion; but  whether  it  was  he  who  gave  it  or  not,  the  umpire  is 
convinced  that  the  acts  were  committed  by  the  order  of  a  Mex- 
ican officer  or  Mexican  officers.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that 
this  officer  or  these  officers  were  under  the  impression  that  the 
party  belonged  to  the  imperialist  forces,  and  therefore  the  acts 
may  not  have  been  criminal,  except  so  far  as  they  were  due  to 
the  failure  previously  to  discover  the  real  character  of  the 
party  attacked.  But  these  acts  having  been  committed, 
whether  with  evil  intention  or  not,  by  Mexican  soldiers  under 
the  direction  of  Mexican  officers,  the  umpire  is  of  opinion  that 
the  families  of  the  victims  ought  to  be  compensated  by  the 
Mexican  Government  for  the  loss  which  they  have  sustained. 
It  is  shown  that  Standish  was  able  to  earn  about  $2,500  per  an- 
num by  his  profession;  as  he  was  young,  these  earnings  would 
probably  have  increased  rather  than  diminished  in  after  years. 
The  umpire  is  of  opinion  that  Standish's  family  should  receive 
such  a  compensation  as  would  at  an  annual  interest  of  6  per 
cent  insure  them  nearly  $2,500,  besides  the  value  of  whatever 
a^tcTAish  may  have  had  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  being 
Killed,  \here  is  some  uncertainty  with  regard  to  this  amount, 
/  but  the  uiapire  believes  from  the  evidence  and  from  the  nature 
'  «  of  the  ca&e  that,  including  money,  horse,  equipments,  and  fire- 

^  ^*    arms,  t^e  value  must  have  reached  at  least  $1,500.    The  um- 

pire oherefore  awards  that  there  be  paid  on  account  of  the 
*  -»  ^^.....^ft^ve-mentioned  claim  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  Mexican 
gQld  dollars  ($40,000)  without  interest,  and  the  further  sum  of 
fifteen  hundred  Mexican  gold  dollars  ($1,500)  with  interest  at 
6  per  cent  per  annum  from  the  15th  of  August  1865  to  the  date 
of  the  final  award  of  the  commission." 

Thornton,  umpire,  March  12, 1875,  convention  of  July  4, 1868,  MS.  Op. 
IV.  607.  In  the  case  of  Mary  Ann  Conrow  v.  Mexico,  No.  392,  MS.  Op.  IV. 
609,  Sir  Edward  Thornton  allowed  for  the  death  of  Aaron  H.  Conrow 
$50,000  in  Mexican  gold,  without  interest,  and  $300  with  interest.  ''The 
gains  of  Conrow  as  a  lawyer  were,"  said  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  "greater 
than  those  of  Standish,  and  therefore  the  compensation  for  his  loss  should 
he  also  higher.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  proof  that  Conrow  had 
money  with  him  to  a  large  amount,  although  he  must  have  had  some  for 
his  traveling  expenses.  The  witness  John  B.  Clark  states  that  each  of 
the  party  had  a  horse  and  equipments  and  personal  baggage  to  the  value 
of  about  $200 ;  to  this  may  be  added  cash  for  traveling  expenses,  $100."  In 
the  case  of  Parsons  {S.  Kearney  Parsons  v.  Mexico,  No.  397)  Sir  Edward 
Thornton  awarded  $50,000  in  Mexican  gold,  without  interest,  for  the  kill- 
ing, and  $500  with  interest  for  loss  of  effects.    He  also  stated  that  after 
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having  gone  over  the  grounds  of  the  case  again  with  great  care,  he  saw  no 
reason  for  modifying  his  previously  expressed  opinion  in  these  cases.  He 
admitted  the  possibility,  though  not  the  probability,  that  the  Mexican 
officers  who  directed  the  attack  upon  the  American  travelers  might  have 
been  ignorant  of  their  character.  But  he  said  that  they  had  the  means  of 
informing  themselves  as  to  who  the  travelers  were,  and  were  not  excusable 
for  failing  to  do  so.     (MS.  Op.  IV.  508,  VII.  429.) 

In  the  case  of  J.  M.  Andaraj  attorney  for 
SaWnas  Hidalgo  and  ^^^^^^^^  claimants.  V.  The  United  States,  No. 
Villa  AiiiftiMft  Cases.  ^ 

374,  bisj  etc,  MS.  Op.  VI.  67,  claims  were 

made  for  injaries  inflicted  upon  certain  inhabitants  of  the 
village  of  Sabinas  Hidalgo,  in  the  State  of  Nueva  Leon,  on 
the  morning  of  July  17, 1848.  The  opinion  of  the  commission 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Wadsworth,  the  United  States  com- 
missioner, who  stated  that  on  the  evening  of  July  16, 1848,  one 
G.  K.  Lewis,  lately  a  captain  in  Major  Chevallie's  battalion  of 
Texas  cavalry,  followed  by  a  band  of  about  57  mounted  men 
of  his  company,  entered  the  village  and  were  kindly  received; 
that  on  next  morning  Lewis  £^nd  his  band  proceeded  to  rob 
the  village  of  money,  jewelry,  and  other  articles  of  value;  that 
they  killed  four  of  the  inhabitants,  hung  the  judge  of  the  vil- 
lage up  at  his  own  door,  and  dragged  about  respectable  people, 
pushed  them  with  th6ir  guns,  and  committed  other  outrages 
upon  them  till  they  surrendered  all  their  property;  that  the 
marauders  then  left  and  went  to  Villa  Aldama  and  there 
repeated  the  scenes  of  violence,  though  they  omitted  to  murder 
anybody;  that  news  of  the  outrage  reached  the  governor  of 
the  State  at  Monterey  on  the  18th  day  of  July,  when  he 
immediately  sent  information  of  the  transaction  to  the  officer 
in  command  of  the  American  forces  near  that  city,  who  ap- 
I)eared  to  have  taken  no  steps  to  rectify  the  wrong  which  had 
been  committed;  and  that  the  robbers  were  never  arrested 
or  punished,  nor  was  the  plunder  taken  from  them  and  re- 
stored. At  the  time  of  these  outrages,  continued  Mr.  Wads- 
worth,  peace  existed.  The  fact  that  Lewis  and  his  company 
were  in  Mexico  still  with  arms  seemed  to  have  been  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  Texas  and  Arkansas  troops,  volun- 
teers, were  marched  to  Carmargo,  where  the  company  of 
Lewis  was  mustered  out  of  service  with  the  rest  on  the 
30th  of  June,  and  paid  off  on  the  4th  of  July.  At  that  time 
the  volunteers  were  disorderly  and  gave  the  officer  in  com- 
mand trouble  and  anxiety.  Mr.  Wadsworth  said  that  he 
could  And  no  excuse  for  the  act  of  turning  loose  on  Mexican 
ground  these  insubordinate  troops.    They  had  their  arms,  and 
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there  could  be  no  pretense  that  they  ever  surrendered  them, 
since  the  report  from  the  War  Department  of  the  United 
States  showed  that  no  return  of  arms  was  ever  made  by  this 
company.  Mr.  Wadsworth  held  that  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
violated  by  this  turning  loose  of  the  volunteers  from  Texas 
and  Arkansas  on  Mexican  soil;  that  the  United  States  were 
bound  to  take  their  armed  forces  out  of  Mexico,  and  were  not 
at  liberty  to  discharge  them  in  that  country,  especially  in  view 
of  its  helpless  condition,  it  having  just  been  conquered.  On 
these  grounds  an  award  was  made  in  favor  of  the  claimants. 
Convention  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  July  4,  1868.  In 
the  case  of  Mariano  de  lo»  Santos  y.  The  United  States,  No.  359,  and  cases 
No.  359  B.,  etc.,  Villa  Aldama  cases,  the  umpire,  Sir  Edward  Thornton, 
dismissed  the  claims  for  want  of  proof  of  the  Mexican  citizenship  of  the 
claimants. 

Juan  F.  Portuondo,  a  naturalized  citizen  of 
Portnondo's  Case,  the  United  States,  of  Spanish  origin,  was, 
together  with  certain  other  persons,  arrested 
in  the  town  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  on  February  10, 1870,  by 
order  of  the  military  authorities,  on  a  charge  of  complicity 
in  the  prevailing  insurrection.  He  was  conducted  to  a 
place  about  twelve  miles  distant,  where  by  Catalan  volun- 
teers, under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Boet,  in  the 
service  of  Spain,  he  was  shot,  without  trial.  It  was  said 
that  he  was  shot  while  making  an  attempt  to  escape.  His  son, 
Jose  F.  Portuondo,  presented  a  claim  against  Spain  to  the 
commission  under  the  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  of  February  12, 1871,  for  $100,000  for  the  killing  of 
his  father.  The  umpire,  Baron  Blanc,  on  May  31,  1879,  held : 
(1)  That  the  killing  of  Portuondo  by  Spanish  soldiers  had 
"  not  been  justified  on  the  part  of  Spain  by  any  proof  of  trea- 
sonable acts  of  the  deceased;"  (2)  that  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties had  failed  to  produce  evidence  of  "the  alleged  attempt  of 
the  deceased  to  escape  from  arrest;"  (3)  that,  "in  the  sentence 
of  the  superior  military  tribunal  acquitting  the  authors  of  the 
execution,  no  such  attempt"  was  charged,  "nor  any  other  act 
specified  or  asserted  to  have  been  proved  as  could  have 
deprived  the  deceased  *  ♦  •  of  the  protection  of  the 
United  States,"  while  the  deceased  was  "shown  by  unim- 
peached  testimony  to  have  been  constantly  anxious  to  avoid 
any  connection  with  the  insurrection."  On  these  grounds 
Baron  Blanc  awarded  the  sum  of  $60,000. 

Case  of  Job4M.  Portuondo,  No.  65,  Span.  Com.  (1871),  May  31, 1879. 
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5.  Acts  of  CrviL  Authorities. 

"This  claim  is  for  the  value  of  the  schooner 
Judicial  Authontief:  Rebecca  and  cargo,  alleged  to  have  been  lost  at 
^"*  bLw/'"^*"  ^"®^'*  Viejo  by  the  illegal  proceedings  of  the 
jadge  of  that  place.  •  ♦  •  It  appears  that 
the  said  schooner,  with  a  cargo  valued  in  New  Orleans  at 
$7,677,  being  the  joint  property  of  Zacharie  and  Turner,  set 
sail  about  the  4th  April  1822  bound  for  Tampico  and  Vera 
Cruz;  that  in  due  time  she  arrived  at  Puebla  Vi^o  and  en- 
tered her  cargo.  Selling  by  permission  a  small  portion  to 
defray  expenses,  she  cleared  with  the  residue  to  return  to  New 
Orleans.  Before  the  vessel  crossed  the  bar  of  Tampico  she 
was  seized  by  the  custom-house  officers  of  that  port  and 
charged  with  fraud,  and  proceedings  were  commenced  against 
the  vessel  and  cargo  before  the  judge  at  Puebla  Yiejo.  The 
supercargo,  consignee,  and  captain,  thinking  it  would  be  best 
for  the  Interest  of  the  owners,  agreed  that  the  vessel  and  cargo 
should  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  deposited  in  court,  subject 
to  a  final  sentence  or  decree.  The  decision  of  the  cause,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  was  put  off  and  protracted  until  in  the 
end  the  judge,  having  been  accused  of  treason,  made  his 
escape,  taking  with  him,  as  is  alleged,  all  the  money  deposited 
and  all  the  records  of  the  case.  Can  the  party  claim  against 
the  Government  of  Mexico  under  these  circumstances  t  •  •  • 
'<It  not  only  does  not  appear  that  the  Mexican  Government 
had  the  slightest  agency  in  causing  or  suffering  the  wrong 
complained  of  to  be  done  to  the  claimant,  but  on  the  contrary 
it  appears  that  all  knowledge  of  the  wrong  was  sedulously 
kept  by  the  agents  of  the  parties  interested  from  the  knowledge 
of  that  government.  [The  commissioners  here  proceed  to 
show  that  an  agent  of  the  claimants,  after  conference  with 
the  United  States  consul,  decided  not  to  bring  the  matter 
to  the  notice  of  the  Mexican  Government  lest  the  i)roceeds 
of  the  sale  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  should  be  ordered  to  be 
paid  into  the  national  treasury,  but  to  make  'the  best  arrange- 
ments they  could  with  the  judge  before  whom  the  case  was 
brought;'  that  a  report  of  this  transaction  was  made  to  the 
owners  and  for  aught  that  appeared  approved  by  them;  that 
no  step  was  taken  by  the  claimant  in  the  matter  till  1844,  when 
a  search  was  made  for  the  records  of  the  trial  at  Puebla 
Viejo;  that  this  search  resulted  in  nothing  save  the  finding 
an  entry  on  the  custom-house  register  which^  besides  showing 
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the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  the  entry  of  her  cargo,  the  sale  of  a 
part  by  permission,  and  the  exportation  of  the  remainder, 
stated  that  after  the  vessel  had  cleared  'fraud  was  discovei*ed 
and  the  vessel  and  cargo  were  confiscated.'] 

^<  Thus  it  appears  that  a  certain  claim  arising  upon  an  alleged 
gross  and  illegal  act  was  kept  entirely  out  of  the  view  of  the 
Mexican  Government  by  the  claimant,  and  no  notice  of  it 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  his  own  government  for  upwards 
of  twenty-two  years. 

^^  Upon  what  grounds  can  Mexico  be  held  responsible  for  this 
fraud  or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  one  of  her  judges t  It 
seems  to  us  that  if  liability  for  all  acts  of  its  judicial  officers 
should  attach  to  the  nation,  it  can  only  be  on  the  ground  that 
the  government  receives  the  benefit  of  or  sanctions  such  acts. 
In  the  case  before  us  neither  of  these  probabilities  arise.  Be- 
fore judgment  no  part  of  the  money  accruing  from  the  sale  of 
claimant's  property  can  be  presumed  to  have  gone  into  the  na- 
tional treasury,  and  since,  by  consent  of  the  claimant,  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  Mexico  remained  unadvised  of  the  act  of  the  judge, 
no  presumption  can  properly  arise  that  the  government  sanc- 
tioned his  act. 

"  The  charge  of  fraud  against  the  vessel,  judging  from  the 
statements  of  the  agents  of  the  claimant,  was  not  wholly  with- 
out foundation." 

Opinion  of  Messrs.  Evans,  Smith,  and  Paine,  commissioners,  March  21, 
1851,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1849. 

William  S.  Parrott,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
Pamtfi  Case.  States,  who  resided  for  several  years  in  the 
City  of  Mexico  as  a  merchant,  presented  a 
claim  to  the  mixed  commission  under  the  convention  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  April  11,  1839,  for  losses 
growing  out  of  litigation  in  the  Mexican  courts.  Soon  after 
his  claim  was  filed,  he  furnished  to  the  board  a  list  of  docu- 
ments which  contained,  as  he  alleged,  important  evidence  to 
prove  his  claim,  and  which,  as  he  further  alleged,  were  in  the 
possession  and  under  the  control  of  the  Mexican  Government, 
together  with  a  request  that  a  requisition  for  the  documents 
should  be  made  on  that  government  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  convention.  The  requi- 
sition was  made,  but  in  answer  to  it  less  than  half  of  the 
documents  specified  were  transmitted  to  the  board.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  claim  was  postponed  until  a  short  time  before 
the  close  of  the  commission,  but  as  the  documents  were  not 
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received,  it  was  finally  taken  up  for  discussion,  when  the 
Mexican  commissioners  rejected  all  the  items  except  one  for  a 
forced  loan  of  $1,000,  and  proposed  to  submit  the  case  to  the 
umpire.  The  American  members  refused  so  to  submit  the  case, 
for  the  reason  that  the  failure  of  the  Mexican  Government  to 
furnish  the  requisite  evidence  left  the  case  in  such  a  conditiou 
that  it  could  not  be  disposed  of  ui)on  its  merits. 

The  claim  was  afterward  presented  to  the  commissioners 
under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1849,  with  some  addi- 
tional evidence  which  had  been  taken.  So  far  as  it  was  based 
upon  the  action  of  the  judicial  tribunals  of  Mexico  the  com- 
missioners observed  that  it  grew  out  of  a  series  of  suits  in 
relation  to  two  distinct  transactions.  Three  suits  were  insti- 
tuted by  Parrott  to  recover  the  value  of  a  lot  of  tobacco  and 
paper  which  had  been  deposited  with  him  as  security  for  a 
loan  of  $20,000,  but  which  was  forcibly  taken  f^om  his  i)osse8- 
sion  by  creditors  of  the  depositors  who  set  up  a  prior  lien  upon 
it.  There  was  an  entire  absence  of  testimony,  however,  as  to 
the  final  disposition  of  these  suits.  The  claimant  left  Mexico 
in  1839,  and  apparently  had  not  been  there  since.  It  also 
api)eared  by  the  correspondence  of  the  United  States  consul 
at  the  City  of  Mexico  with  his  government  that  before  the 
claimant  left  Mexico  he  made  an  assignment  to  his  creditors 
in  that  country  which  embraced  not  only  his  property,  but  all 
his  credits  and  claims,  except  such  claims  as  he  might  have 
against  the  Government  of  Mexico.  The  board  therefore 
decided  that  no  valid  claim  was  shown  for  anything  connected 
with  the  suits  for  the  tobacco  and  paper. 

The  claimant  held  a  large  landed  estate  in  Coahuila,  called 
the  Uornos  estate,  which  was  extensive  and  valuable,  and 
upon  which  he  had  a  large  amount  of  personal  property.  In 
1837  proceedings  were  instituted  before  a  Mexican  judge  by 
certain  citizens  of  the  country,  claiming  to  be  creditors  of  the 
claimant,  with  a  view  to  procure  the  sequestration  of  his  prop- 
erty. These  proceedings  were  followed  by  others  of  a  similar 
character,  which  finally  resulted  in  depriving  him  of  all  his 
property  on  the  estate.  The  United  States  consul  then  at  the 
City  of  Mexico  deposed  that  the  processes  granted  against  the 
property  were  "  in  direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  Mexico,  with- 
out any  citation,  notification,  or  conciliation,  all  of  which  are 
required  by  those  laws  and  the  x)ractice  of  the  Mexican  courts 
as  essential  preliminaries.''    The  American  members  of  the 
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mixed  commission,  in  a  report  to  tbe  Department  of  State  in 
relation  to  this  claim^  said : 

*'The  abuse  of  judicial  functions  and  the  perversions  of  the 
laws  have  been  such,  as  the  undersigned  believe,  in  relation 
to  proceedings  in  which  the  claimant  was  interested,  as  to  have 
produced  great  wrong  and  a  denial  of  justice,  for  which  upon 
the  principles  of  justice  and  by  the  operation  of  the  treaty 
between  the  CTnited  States  and  tbe  Eepublic  of  Mexico  he  is 
entitled,  in  case  his  allegations  are  proved,  to  be  Indemnified 
by  the  Mexican  Government  for  his  losses  consequent  thereon." 

The  entire  history^  said  the  commissioners  under  the  act  of 
1849,  of  the  proceedings  instituted  against  the  claimant's 
property,  so  far  as  it  could  be  ascertained  from  the  evidence 
before  them,  indicated  a  disposition  to  effect  his  ruin  under 
color  of  legal  proceedings.  During  their  pendency,  repeated 
applications  were  made  to  the  supreme  government  of  Mexico 
by  the  claimant,  and  also  by  the  United  States  consul  at  the 
Oity  of  Mexico  in  his  behalf,  for  the  protection  of  the  laws 
and  the  fulfillment  of  its  treaty  obligations.  The  principal 
diflBculty  in  deciding  upon  the  claim  arose  from  the  deficiency 
of  evidence.  Although  there  was  a  large  mass  of  testimony 
on  file,  the  various  steps  taken  in  the  several  proceedings  were 
not,  said  the  commissioners,  sufficiently  proved  to  enable  them 
to  judge  to  what  extent  the  laws  were  disregarded  and  the 
claimant's  rights  violated.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  this 
deficiency  in  the  testimony  was  owing  to  no  fault  on  the  part 
of  the  claimant.  But  enough  was  shown  by  the  deposition  of 
Mr.  Jones,  taken  in  connection  with  the  consular  correspond- 
ence and  the  records  on  file,  to  prove  that  the  rights  to  which 
the  claimant  was  entitled  as  an  American  citizen  under  the 
treaty  of  1831  were  grossly  violated;  that  the  government, 
although  frequently  notified  of  the  violation  of  his  rights, 
refused  to  interfere  for  his  protection;  that  the  government 
admitted  its  responsibility  for  losses  resulting  from  these 
causes;  and  that  the  claimant  did  sustain  very  serious  losses. 
"These  facts,  we  think,"  said  the  commissioners,  "constitute  a 
valid  claim  for  indemnity."  They  therefore  decided  that  for 
the  losses  sustained  by  the  claimant  in  consequence  of  the 
irregular  and  illegal  proceedings  against  the  Homos  estate, 
his  claim  wa«  valid. 

They  also  allowed  the  claim  of  $1,000  for  the  forced  loan  of 
1836. 
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"With  regard  to  the  case  of  the  *  Heirs  of 
Dononghhi/s  Gate.  Gyrus  M.  Donoughho  v,  Mexico,'  No.  703,  the 
umpire  has  carefully  perused  the  voluminous 
papers  connected  with  this  case,  and  with  Nos.  729,  730,  and 
731,  all  of  which  are  founded  upon  the  same  occurrences.  The 
circumstances  seem  to  be  as  follows:  An  American  mining 
company,  incorporated  at  San  Francisco,  purchased  the  mines 
of  Bosario  and  Carmen,  in  the  mining  district  of  Gandelero, 
in  Mexico,  and  sent  there  agents  and  employees  for  the  pur- 
pose of  working  those  mines.  These  x>ersons  established  them- 
selves in  that  district,  and  most  of  them  seem  to  have  lived 
together  in  the  principal  house  belonging  to  the  establishment. 
The  superintendent  was  Alexander  H.  Dixon,  and  amongst 
others  employed  there  were  John  Hoffman,  George  Buxton, 
James  Gollins,  and  Gymis  M.  Donoughho.  Antonio  Gutierrez, 
a  Mexican,  who  had  been  employed  as  a  carpenter  of  the  com- 
pany, had  a  wife  named  Marina  Orojeo,  of  whom  he  was  ex- 
tremely jealous  and  whom  he  treated  with  great  cruelty.  On 
the  16th  of  July  1864  tbe  wife  fled  to  the  home  of  the  miuing 
company  and  put  herself  under  the  protection  of  Mrs.  Hoffman, 
who  was  also  a  Mexican.  Gutierrez,  who  was  jealous  of  Mr. 
Dixon,  appealed  to  Don  Jos^  Maria  Salazar,  an  inferior  judge 
of  Gandelero,  requesting  him  to  order  that  his  wife  should 
be  delivered  up  to  him,  and  threatening  that  if  he  did  not  do 
so  he  would,  with  the  assistance  of  friends,  take  her  himself 
by  force  from  the  home.  Salazar  sent  a  written  order  both  to 
Marina  Orojeo  and  to  Mrs.  Hoffman  that  they  should  imme- 
diately present  themselves  to  him.  It  appears  that  the  com- 
munication arrived  at  the  house  at  about  half-past  eight  in 
the  evening,  when  it  was  already  dark.  Mrs.  Hoffman  an- 
swered in  writiug,  and  pointed  out  the  danger  and  inconven- 
ience of  going  at  that  late  hour  to  the  judge^s  home,  which 
was  distant  about  two  miles  over  a  rugged  and  mountainous 
road.  Salazar  immediately  proceeded  to  collect  a  number 
of  men,  with  a  view  to  their  going  to  the  company's  house 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  Gutierrez's  wife  by  force.  Before 
these  men,  however,  were  ready,  a  Mend,  Don  Maximo  Arriola, 
proceeded  to  the  home,  pointed  out  to  Dixon  and  Hoffman  the 
preparations  which  were  being  made,  and  urged  that  the 
woman  should  be  given  up.  Arriola  did  not,  however,  per- 
suade them  to  put  the  woman  out  of  the  home.  Shortly  after 
he  left  it  he  met  Salazar  with  the  force  which  he  had  raised, 
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and  advised  him  to  write  another  order  to  Hoffman.  His  com- 
panions, however,  did  not  allow  him  to  do  so,  but  insisted  npon 
going  on.  Still,  Salazar  preceded  them  aitd  had  an  interview 
with  Dixon,  Hofifman^  and  Marina.  No  agreement,  however, 
was  come  to,  and  Salazar  returned  to  what  he  called  his  posse 
comitatus  and,  having  placed  them  auder  the  command  of  one 
Fermimo  Alarid,  desired  them  to  proceed  to  the  home  and  take 
the  woman  out  by  force.  They  did  so  and  a  conflict  ensued, 
in  which  Dixon  and  Buxton  were  wounded  and  Donoughho 
was  killed.  Salazar  himself  was  not  present  during  the  con- 
flict, but  kept  at  some  distance  and  took  no  part  in  it. 

"  Several  of  the  Americans  were  then  imprisoned  and  kept 
separate  irom  each  other,  on  the  charge  that  they  had  resisted 
the  authorities,  and  were  the  authors  of  the  disaster  which 
had  been  the  result  of  the  above-mentioned  conflict.  Their 
trial  was  continued  for  several  months,  but  was  never  actually 
concluded.  The  umpire  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  proof 
whatever  that  Dixon  had  illicit  relations  with  the  woman 
Marina  Orqjeo,  as  was  charged ;  he  considers  that  it  was  nat- 
ural that  in  consequence  of  the  treatment  she  suffered  from 
her  husband  she  should  have  left  him,  and  that  no  fault  can  be 
found  with  Dixon  or  Hoffman  because  she  was  allowed  the 
protection  of  Mrs.  Hoffman  and  of  the  house  in  which  she 
lived.  When  an  order  came  from  Salazar  that  she  should  at 
once  proceed  to  his  house,  it  being  then  a  late  hour  in  the 
evening,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Hoffman  should  have  remon- 
strated against  the  order.  The  letter  in  which  he  did  so  is 
not  produced,  although  it  is  almost  the  only  documentary  evi- 
dence which  Salazar  might  have  exhibited  to  prove  Hoffman's 
alleged  refusal  to  deliver  up  the  woman.  But  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  such  refusal,  but  only  a  representa- 
tion as  to  the  diflBculty  of  her  going  at  that  hour  to  Salazar's 
house.  Neither  Dixon  nor  Hoffman  seems  to  have  refused  to 
let  her  go  if  she  chose  to  do  so ;  but  Gutierrez's  desire,  as  well 
as  that  of  Salazar  subsequently,  seems  to  have  been  that  they 
should  turn  her  out  of  the  house,  which  they  declined  to  do, 
although  they  made  no  objection  to  her  being  taken  by  either 
Arriola  or  Salazar. 

'*  The  composition  and  the  conduct  of  the  so-called  posse 

seems  to  the  umpire  to  have  been  most  unjustifiable,  and  that 

Salazar  should  not  have  accompanied  them  was  unpardonable. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Americans,  knowing  beforehand 
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the  class  of  persons  who  composed  the  posse^  should  hare 
taken  up  the  few  arms  they  had  with  them.  The  attack  made 
upon  the  house  was  not  the  orderly  proceeding  of  authorities, 
but  the  riotous  behavior  of  a  mob,  and  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  voluminous  but  extremely  contradictory  evidence 
of  the  affair,  the  umpire  is  of  opinion  that  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences of  that  night  were  entirely  due  to  the  improper 
conduct  of  the  authorities  on  the  occasion.  Looking  at  the 
way  in  which  the  Americans  were  treated  during  the  so-called 
trial  which  subsequently  took  place,  and  at  the  partiality 
shown  toward  Salazar  and  Alarid,  while  Dixon  and  his  com- 
panions were  treated  with  the  greatest  rigor  and  severity,  it 
can  not  be  supposed  that  the  claimants  in  the  above-mentioned 
claim  would  have  been  able  to  obtain  justice  in  any  action  for 
damages  which  they  might  have  instituted  against  Salazar. 
The  murder  of  Donoughho  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  umpire, 
an  injury  done  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  authorities 
of  the  Mexican  Bepablic  as  contemplated  by  the  convention  of 
July  4,  1868,  for  which  injury  the  Mexican  Government  is 
resi)onsible.  The  umpire  therefore  awards  that  there  be  paid 
by  the  Mexican  Government  on  account  of  the  above-men- 
tioned claim  the  sum  of  $12,000,  Mexican  gold,  with  an  annual 
interest  of  6  per  cent  from.  July  17, 1864,  to  the  date  of  the 
final  award." 

Thornton,  umpire,  April  1,  1876,  Heirs  of  Cyrus  W.  DonougKko  ▼.  Maeioo, 
No.  703,  convention  of  July  4,  1868,  MS.  Op.  VI.  399. 

In  the  case  of  Alexander  H.  IHxon  v.  Mexico,  No.  730,  MS.  Op.  VI.  408, 
growing  out  of  the  same  aflair,  8ir  Edward  Thornton  awarded  the  claim- 
ant $10,000  in  Mexican  gold,  without  interest,  for  wounds  inflicted  on  him, 
for  his  long  imprisonment,  and  for  expenses  incurred  during  that  time. 
In  making  this  award  Sir  Kdward  Thornton  said:  ''The  claimant  con- 
tributed, though  perhaps  in  but  a  slight  degree,  to  the  catastrophe  which 
took  place  on  July  16,  1864 ;  for  it  appears  in  the  evidence  that  he  made 
use  of  intemperate  language  toward  Salazar,  from  which  he  certainly 
ought  to  have  abstained  toward  an  authority,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Salazar  was  irritated  by  his  language.  This  fact  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  asKcssing  the  damages.  It  is  clear  that  the 
claimant  incurred  some  expenses,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  proof  of  the 
amount  of  these  expenses. '' 

Sir  Edward  Thornton  also  made  an  award  in  favor  of  George  Bnxton. 
{George  Buxionv,  Mexico,  No.  731,  MS.  Op.  VI.  409.)  He  said :  "Theclaimant 
in  the  case  seems  to  have  incurred  no  blame  whatever  in  the  affair  of  the 
16th  July  1864,  but  on  the  contrary  had  attempted  to  conciliate  and  pacify 
the  assailants.  It  appears  that  it  was  almost  immediately  after  this 
attempt  that  he  received  the  wound  which  made  him  a  cripple  for  life 
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and  the  conseqaences  of  which  have  permauently  affected  his  health.  The 
compensation  ought  therefore  in  this  case  to  be  higher  in  comparison,  as 
the  umpire  thinks,  than  in  that  of  Alexander  H.  Dixon.  But  there  is  no 
claim  made  for  expenses,  as  in  the  case  of  Dixon.  The  umpire  therefore 
awards  that  there  be  paid  by  the  Mexican  Government  on  account  of  the 
above-mentioned  claim  the  sum  of  $8,000  Mexican  gold,  with  interest.'' 

A  claim  for  damages  growing  oat  of  the 

BoMrio  and  Carmen  »*>»©  transaction  as  in  the  preceding  case  was 

lEizung  Company's  made  by  the  mining  company.^    This  claim  Sir 

citam.  Edward  Thornton  dismissed  on  the  following 

grounds : 

"The  umpire  has  already  said  in  a  previous  case,  N'o.  703, 
that  he  considered  that  the  conduct  of  Alcalde  Salazar,  and 
th6  mode  which  he  adopted  to  take  the  woman,  Marina  Orojeo, 
by  force  from  the  company's  establishment,  were  unjustifiable 
and,  as  he  believes,  contrary  to  law.  They  were  distinguished 
by  an  indiscretion  and  a  violence  which  were  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  justice,  and  quite  unnecessary.  It  was  certainly  indis- 
creet, to  say  the  least  of  it,  on  the  part  of  Salazar  to  choose 
the  night  for  such  an  operation,  to  select  a  man  like  Geronimo 
Alarid,  a  known  enemy  of  Dixon,  to  command  the  force,  and 
not  to  be  present  himself  to  restrain  the  violence  of  such  an 
excited  body  of  men,  and  prevent  the  commission  of  murder 
upon  a  man  who  was  endeavoring  to  escape  and  had  fallen  in 
running  away. 

"  But  the  violence  was  not  directed  against  the  company. 
Its  object  was  to  get  possession  of  the  woman  Marina  Orojeo, 
and  to  force  the  Americans  to  give  her  up;  and  if  malice  was 
partly  the  motive  of  the  atta<;k,  that  malice  was  directed 
against  Dixon,  and  almost  against  him  alone.  There  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  genei  al  antipathy  to  the  company 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  or  the  people.  Nor  does  the 
umpire  consider  that  Dixon  himself  was  prevented  from  so 
far  providing  for  the  interests  of  the  company  by  naming  some- 
one to  look  after  the  property  and  to  superintend  the  working 
of  the  mine,  uiitil  the  directors  at  San  Francisco  should  have 
been  apprised  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  should  have  sent 
other  employees  to  replace  those  who  had  been  imprisoned. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  these  persons  would  have 
been  interfered  with  either  as  regarded  the  protection  of  the 
property  or  the  continuance  of  the  working  of  the  mines.  It 
is  said  that  the  colored  man,  Potter,  who  was  at  first  put  in 
charge  of  the  establishment,  was  murdered;  but  there  is  no 
sufficient  proof  of  the  fa^t,  and  still  less  that  the  murder  was 
committed  by  or  at  least  at  the  instigation  of  the  authorities. 
It  is  further  stated  that  another  person  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  establishment,  but  was  frightened  away  from  it.    There  is, 

*  Jiosario  and  Carmen  Mining  Company  v.  MexicOj  No.  729,  MS.  Op.  Y 1. 405. 
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however,  no  sufficient  proof  of  this  assertion,  nor  of  the  rob- 
bery of  ore,  nor  the  destruction  of  the  machinery.  In  the 
mean  time  the  directors  at  San  Francisco  seem  to  have  taken 
no  measures  whatever  for  the  safety  of  the  property  or  the 
continuance  of  the  working  of  the  mines.  The  company  can 
therefore  hardly  complain  of  the  robbery  or  destruction  of 
property  which  they  so  utterly  neglected. 

"  With  regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  machinery,  the  um- 
pire would  refer  to  the  letter  of  Judge  Apolonio  Saing  of 
November  27, 1871,  to  the  United  States  consul  at  Mazatlan 
(Paper  Z),  in  which  he  states,  amongst  other  things,  that  the 
witnesses  had  testified  that  the  company  had  imported  and 
placed  at  the  mines  a  great  deal  of  iron  machinery^  ^all  of 
which  is  still  to  be  seen,  though  abandoned  and  deteriorated.' 
(The  translator  has  rendered  the  Spanish  ^en  deterioro'  by  the 
English  word  'destroyed.'  But  deterioration  is  not  destruc- 
tion. The  former  may  arise  from  neglect,  as  in  this  case, 
whilst  the  latter  implies  violence.)  These  witnesses  testified 
in  1871,  and  it  is  clear  that  if,  after  seven  years'  abandonment 
and  neglect,  the  machinery  was  still  there,  though  deteriorated, 
it  might  with  common  care  have  been  preserved  and  used. 
The  umpire  is  of  opinion  that  the  Mexican  Government  can  not 
be  held  responsible  for  the  losses  arising  out  of  this  neglect 
and  abandonment  of  the  mines  above  mentioned,  and  there- 
fore awards  that  the  claim  be  dismissed." 

''The  memorialist  sets   forth  that  he  and 

Benaiey'B  Gases,  ouc  Edward  Kelly,  both  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  were  proprietors  and  equal  owners  of 
a  circus  with  which  they  were  traveling  in  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  in  1844;  that  on  the  18th  of  July  of  that  year  they 
were  at  the  village  of  Dolores  or  Hidalgo,  in  the  department 
of  Guanajuato,  having  made  arrangements  for  a  performance 
at  San  Miguel  de  Allende  on  the  following  Sunday;  that  when 
about  to  depart  from  that  place  the  first  alcalde  of  the  village, 
by  force  of  arms  and  against  their  urgent  remonstrances,  took 
from  them  nine  mules  and  two  servants,  and  detained  them  a 
considerable  time;  that  in  consequence  of  this  seizure  of  their 
property  they  were  detained  four  days,  at  an  expense  of  about 
$600,  and  their  proposed  performance  at  San  Miguel  was  frus- 
trated. The  memorialist  claims  for  the  damages  sustained  by 
him  in  consequence  of  this,  as  he  alleges,  illegal  violation  of 
his  rights. 

"There  is  no  allegation  that  the  acts  complained  of  were 
perpetrated  by  any  officer  or  persons  in  the  employment  or 
under  'the  control  of  the  Mexican  Government,  or  for  whose 
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proceedings  that  government  was  or  ought  to  be  responsible. 
The  injury  sustained  by  the  memorialist,  as  set  forth  by  him^ 
was  inflicted  by  a  municipal  officer  of  the  village  of  Dolores, 
against  whom  redress  might  have  been  had  before  the  judicial 
tribunals  of  the  country.  In  the  opinion  of  the  board  the 
memorial  does  not  set  forth  a  valid  claim  against  the  Kepublic 
of  Mexico;  and  it  is  accordingly  rejected." 

Cane  of  Jokn  Ben$ley :  Opinion  of  Messrs.  Evans,  Smith,  and  Paine, 
oommiBsioners,  February  20,  1850,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 
1849. 

Bensley  presented  another  claim  in  which  he  alleged  that 
he  was  a  half-owner  of  the  North  American  Circus  Company, 
which  was  performing  in  Mexico  in  1842,  and  that  on  the  7th 
of  March  in  that  year  a  boy  attached  to  the  company,  and 
indentured  to  him  as  an  apprentice,  was  seized  and  taken  by 
force  in  the  department  of  Gunaxuato,  by  order  of  Don  Jos6 
de  la  Rivera,  constitutional  alcalde  of  the  place;  that  the  boy 
was  restored  on  the  next  day,  but  was  again  seized  on  the  17th 
of  March  at  Silas,  in  the  same  department,  by  the  prefect  of 

that  place,  by  virtue  of  an  exhorto  from  the  authorities  of  Y , 

and  was  taken  entirely  from  the  company.  The  boy  was  a 
"beautiful  and  skillful  rider,  and  in  consequence  of  his  seizure 
and  the  loss  of  his  services,  the  company  sustained  great  loss 
and  injury.^  The  commissioners  under  the  act  of  Congress  of 
March  3, 1849,  to  whom  the  claim  was  preferred,  said: 

"The  board  is  unable  to  see  anything  in  the  facts  thus  stated 
•  ♦  •  for  which  the  Governnient  of  Mexico  could  be  justly 
held  responsible.  It  does  not  appear  upon  what  ground  the 
seizure  of  the  boy  was  made  nor  whether  it  was  made  in  con- 
formity with  any  law  of  Mexi<*o.  But,  whether  justifiable  or 
otherwise,  the  acts  complained  of  were  committed  by  a  munici- ' 
pal  officer  of  the  department  for  whose  conduct  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico  can  not  be  held  responsible  unless  done  by  its 
authority.  It  would  be  an  extraordinary  position  to  assume 
under  the  law  of  nations  that  a  government  is  liable  to  aiford 
an  indemnity  for  every  injury  which  may  result  from  the  illegal 
or  irregular  acts  of  any  of  its  subordinate  municipal  officers. 
For  injuries  thus  committed  the  party  must  find  his  redress 
by  a  prosecution  against  the  individual  by  whom  the  wrong  was 
done,  and  while  the  tribunals  of  justice  are  kept  open  to  afford 
this  redress,  an  indemnity  can  not  be  demanded  from  the  gov- 
ernment. For  all  that  appears  in  this  case,  the  courts  of  Mex- 
ico were  open  to  the  claimant  and  to  them  he  should  have 
appealed." 
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Bensley  presented  to  the  same  commission- 
^^ri'^*' c^****'  ^^®  *  claim  growing  out  of  the  seizure  of  an- 
other boy,  indentured  to  him  as  an  apprentice, 
and  also  a  performer  in  the  circus,  at  San  Luis  Potosi  in  1844. 
It  was  alleged  that  when  the  circus  was  about  to  leave  that 
city,  the  governor  of  the  State  sent  a  request  to  Bensley  that 
he  would  permit  the  boy  to  visit  him,  as  he  wished  to  see  him 
before  he  left  the  city.  The  boy,  with  the  consent  of  Bensley, 
went  to  the  governor's  house,  when  he  was  '^detained  by  force 
and  not  allowed  to  return.'^    The  commissioners  said: 

^^  The  seizure  of  this  boy  was  the  subject  of  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Shannon,  minister  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico, 
and  the  minister  of  foreign  relations  of  that  government  in 
1844.  Mr.  Shannon  demanded  the  interposition  of  the  Mexi- 
can Government  in  behalf  of  the  claimant.  This  was  refused 
upon  the  ground  alleged  by  the  minister  of  foreign  relations 
that  the  Mexican  Government  was  not  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  the  governor  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  that  the  application 
for  redress  should  be  made  to  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the 
country,  which  were  open  to  him.  The  detention  of  the  boy 
appears  to  have  been  a  wanton  trespass  committed  by  the 
governor,  under  no  color  of  official  proceedings,  and  without 
any  connection  with  his  official  duties.  For  the  damages  re- 
sulting from  this  unauthorized  act  he  was  individually  respon- 
sible to  the  claimant,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  ample  redress 
might  not  have  been  obtained  by  a  resort  to  the  judicial  tri- 
bunals of  the  country.  Had  the  courts  of  Mexico  been  closed 
to  the  claimant  and  justice  denied  him,  that  might  have  consti- 
tuted a  ground  for  a  claim  of  indemnity  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico.  No  such  case,  however,  is  presented.  No 
appeal  was  made  by  the  claimant  to  the  courts  and  no  denisd 
of  justice  has  been  proved.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
board  can  not  regard  the  Government  of  Mexico  as  liable  to  a 
claim  for  indemnity  on  account  of  the  wanton  or  malicious 
trespass  of  the  person  holding  the  office  of  governor  of  one  of 
the  States  constituting  the  confederacy.  It  might  with  the 
same  propriety  be  claimed  that  the  government  was  liable  for 
every  trespass  committed  by  a  private  citizen.'' 

John  C.  Jones,  an  American  trader  in  the 
Jonei'sGsse.  Hawaiian  Islands,  as  well  as  United  States 
consul  there,  in  July  18.'^  purchased  the 
American  brig  Loriot,  and  sent  her  with  an  assorted  cargo 
of  merchandize  to  the  coast  of  California.  She  arrived  in  Sep- 
tember at  Monterey,  where  her  papers  were  examined  by  the 
custom-house  officers  and  approved,  and  after  payment  of 
duties  upon  her  cargo  she  proceeded  to  San  Francisco.  On 
her  arrival  at  that  port  permission  was  given  by  the  proper 
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authorities  to  dispose  of  her  cargo,  and  the  sale  of  it  was  im- 
mediately begun.  Several  days  afterward,  when  a  portion  of 
the  cargo  had  been  disposed  of,  the  captain  of  the  port  with 
an  armed  force  seized  the  vessel  and  cargo  and  imprisoned 
Alpheus  B.  Thompson,  the  supercargo.  The  cargo,  together 
with  the  sails  and  stores  of  the  vessel,  was  taken  on  shore  and 
placed  in  the  custody  of  Mexican  officers,  and  the  whole  was 
detained  for  a  period  of  forty  days,  when  they  were  released 
without  a  trial,  and  the  master  was  permitted  to  reship  the  cargo 
and  leave  the  port.  The  cargo  and  stores  suffered  considerable 
loss  from  thefts  and  rough  handling  during  the  time  they  were 
under  the  control  of  the  Mexican  officers,  and  the  sails  and 
rigging  of  the  vessel  were  injured.  The  master  was  compelled 
to  pay  the  charges  of  unloading  and  reshipping  the  cargo. 
The  seizure  of  the  vessel  appeared  to  have  been  made  by  the 
order  of  General  Jos^  Trigueroa,  governor  of  California,  on  a 
charge  that  Thompson,  the  supercargo,  had  been  at  some  pre- 
vious time  illegally  engaged  in  catching  otters  upon  the  coast. 
This  charge  was  shown  to  be  false,  but  it  was  held  that  that 
could,  if  true,  have  furnished  ^^  no  justification  for  the  act.  Its 
falsity  only  rertdered  the  wrong  more  apparent."  The  claims 
preferred  by  Jones  were  held  to  be  valid  claims  against  the 
Eepublic  of  Mexico. 

Decision  of  Messrs.  Evans,  Smith,  and  Paine,  commissioners,  January  20, 
1851,  nnder  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1849.  An  award  was  also  made 
in  favor  of  Alpheus  B.  Thompson  ''for  his  seizure  and  nnjnst  imprison- 
ment." 

"  In  the  case  of  Sheldon  Lewis,  No.  287,  the 
^  u^s^""'  claimant  alleged  that  in  March  1863  he  was 
the  owner  of  the  bark  Matilda  A,  Lewis,  on 
which  vessel  was  laden  in  that  month  a  quantity  of  fowls  des- 
tined for  Havana;  that  the  officers  of  the  United  States  refused 
to  permit  the  vessel  to  leave  with  the  fowls,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  them;  that  subsequently  the  consignee  of  the  fowls 
in  Havana  brought  suit  against  the  vessel  in  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York  for  the 
value  of  the  fowls,  and  recovered  judgment  for  $1,100,  for  which 
amount,  with  the  additional  sum  of  $600  costs  expended  by 
him,  the  claimant  claimed  an  award. 

"  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  by  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  19th  May  1863  officers  of  the  custom- 
houses of  the  United  States  were  directed  to  refuse  clearances 
for  the  exportation  of  ^  horses,  mules,  and  live  stock,'  and  to 
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cause  the  detention  of  all  animals  attempted  to  be  so  exported. 
That  the  fowls  in  question  had  been  shipped  by  one  Glas  upon 
the  vessel  for  Havana;  that  the  customs  officers  in  Xew  York 
construed  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  cov- 
ering fowls,  refused  to  grant  clearance  for  them,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  relanded.  The  fowls  were  relanded  and  delivered 
to  the  shipper,  and  the  charterer  of  the  vessel  having  produced 
to  Glas  one  of  the  triplicate  bills  of  lading,  Glas  signed  ameui- 
orandum  on  same,  annulling  the  bill  of  lading.  Meantime  Glas 
had  procured  from  the  agent  of  the  consignees  at  New  York 
an  advance  of  $700  on  one  of  the  triplicate  bills  of  lading  for 
the  fowls.  This  fact  was  not  disclosed  to  the  charterer  when 
the  bill  of  lading  was  canceled  by  (Has.  The  consignee  sub- 
sequently brought  suit  against  the  vesvsel  and  recovered  on  the 
ground  of  his  advaitce  made  to  Glas  upon  the  bill  of  lading, 
and  that  the  surrender  of  the  fowls  by  the  charterer  to  Glas, 
and  the  canceling  of  the  bill  of  lading  by  Glas  did  not  preju- 
dice his  rights,  and  that  the  order  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  live  stock  was  unlawful,  and  that  if  lawful  it  was  not  intended 
to  include  fowls.  (See  report  of  the  case  Desvemine  v.  The 
Bark  Matilda  A,  Lewis,  5  Blatchford's  C.  0.  R.  520  to  523.) 
In  a  like  case,  subsequently  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  involving  the  construction  of  the 
order  of  19th  May  1863,  the  Secretary  held  that  the  order  did 
not  cover  poultry. 

"On  the  part  of  the  United  States  it  was  contended  that 
the  construction  placed  by  the  custom-house  officers  upon  the 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  evidently  an  unjust 
and  forced  construction;  that  if  application  had  been  ma<ie  at 
once  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  decision  of  the  cus- 
toms officers  at  New  York  would  have  been  overruled,  and  that 
the  United  States  were  not  responsible  for  the  error  of  judg- 
ment of  such  subordinate  officers  till  proper  resort  was  had  to 
some  responsible  and  chief  officer  of  the  government,  whose 
decision  upon  the  question  might  bind  the  government.  Also, 
that  if  the  United  States  were  liable  for  the  wrongful  acts  of 
the  customs  officers,  the  claimant  was  in  no  position  to  main- 
tain this  claim;  that  the  charterer  of  his  vessel  had  wrongfully 
allowed  the  fowls  to  be  returned  to  Glas,  the  shipper,  on  his 
cancellation  of  one  of  the  bills  of  lading,  without  calling  in 
the  others,  upon  one  of  which  the  advance  of  the  consignees 
had  already  been  made;  that  the  owner  of  the  vessel  had  there- 
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fore  been  made  liable  solely  by  the  default  of  his  charterer,  by 
whose  acts  certainly  the  nnited  States  could  not  be  prejudiced. 
<^  The  commission  made  an  award  in  favor  of  the  claimant 
for  $1,849;  Mr.  Commissioner  Frazer  dissenting.^ 

Am.  and  British  ClaimB  Commissioiiy  treaty  of  May  8,  1871,  Art.  XII., 
Hale's  Report,  162. 

Joseph  N.  Wilson,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
Cityoiia^wuson'sg^^^g^  alleged  that  on  April  17,  1845,  while 

he  was  on  his  way  from  Puebia,  Mexico,  to  the 
United  States,  he  arrived  at  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  when  one 
of  the  guards  at  the  gate,  besides  demanding  his  passport, 
which  he  exhibited,  also  ^^ demanded  to  see  his  money;"  that 
in  compliance  with  this  demand  he  handed  his  money  to  the 
guard,  who  carried  it  into  a  room  and  counted  it  and  then  in- 
formed him  that  if  he  would  return  the  next  morning  he  would 
let  him  know  whether  he  could  get  it  back;  that  he  returned 
the  next  morning  to  get  the  money,  but  was  told  that  it  had 
befen  divided  amongst  the  guards  and  spent  and  could  not  be 
returned;  and  that  he  then  sought  the  intervention  of  the 
American  consul,  who  was,  however,  unable  to  procure  the  re- 
turn of  the  money.  On  these  facts  the  following  decision  was 
rendered : 

^}  The  board  can  not  perceive  on  what  ground  this  claim  can 
be  placed  so  as  to  assume  the  character  of  a  wrong  or  injury 
done  to  the  claimant  by  the  Government  of  Mexico.  The  claim- 
ant voluntarily,  or  at  least  without  compulsion,  gave  his  money 
to  one  of  the  guards  who  had  a  curiosity  to  see  liow  much  money 
the  claimant  had,  and  having  got  hold  of  it  he  divided  it  among 
his  comrades.  This  was  but  a  cheat  practiced  on  the  claimant, 
for  which  the  public  is  no  more  responsible  than  if  the  cheat 
had  been  practiced  in  a  game  at  cards,  or  in  any  other  manner. 
The  only  redress  of  the  claimant  was  through  the  courts  of 
Mexico,  and  having  failed  to  avail  himself  of  this  mode  of  re- 
dress, he  is  left  without  a  remedy." 

Opuiion  of  Messrs.  EvaDs,  Smith,  and  Paine,  commissioners,  Jannary  23, 
1850,  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1849. 

October  5, 1851,  the  American  brig  Horatio^ 
™***^Horatio"  ^^  ^*^^^^  with  a  cargo  for  Philadelphia,  obtained  a 
clearance  at  the  custom-house  at  Maracaibo 
and  dropped  down  the  river  to  the  fort  of  San  Carlos,  where 
it  was  necessary  to  discharge  the  river  pilot  and  take  on  board 
what  was  called  a  bar  pilot,  as  well  as  to  get  the  vessel's  sea 
pass  countersigned  by  the  commandant  of  the  fort.    For  these 
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imrposes  the  mate  was  sent  ashore.  He  obtained  the  coimter- 
signatiire  of  the  sea  pass,  but  returned  without  the  bar  pilot, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  had  had  some  kind  of  a  personal 
altercation  with  him.  Next  day  the  ^^  head  pilot"  came  out  to 
the  brig  in  company  with  another  pilot,  but  refused  to  take 
her  to  sea  unless  the  mate  should  be  put  ashore,  presumably 
on  account  of  the  altercation  of  the  previous  day.  The  master 
replied  that  he  had  no  right  to  put  the  mate  ashore,  and  that 
if  the  authorities  wanted  him  they  should  come  and  take  him. 
He  also  declared  to  the  head  pilot  that  if  he  refused  to  take 
the  vessel  to  sea  he  would  make  his  own  soundings  and  take 
her  to  sea  without  a  pilot.  When  the  head  pilot  left,  the  pilot 
who  accompanied  him  remained  on  board,  and  the  next  day, 
as  the  master  stated,  ^^  made  an  ineffectual  but  not  a  real  and 
earnest  effort  to  take  the  vessel  over  the  bar."  Day  after  day, 
so  the  master  alleged,  a  pilot  came  on  board  and  repeated  this 
farce,  other  vessels  in  the  mean  time  going  to  sea,  till  October 
15,  when,  no  pilot  at  all  having  appeared  for  four  days,  he  took 
soundings  with  a  view  to  sail  on  the  16th  without  a  pilot.  On 
that  day,  however,  a  pilot  came  on  board,  and,  as  usual,  headed 
the  vessel  for  the  bar,  but  soon  liove  to  in  obedience  to  a  signal 
fipom  the  shore.  The  vessel  was  then  arrested  under  a  Span- 
ish ordinance  of  1793,  which  by  a  resolution  of  May  3, 1843, 
was  declared  to  be  in  force,  and  by  which  soundings  "  within 
the  internal  channels  of  any  arsenal  ports  or  others  connectied 
with  the  defenses  of  the  place,"  except  by  special  permission, 
were  prohibited  on  penalty  that  the  vessel  should  be  embar- 
goed, and  that  those  on  board  should  be  "  prosecuted  by  the 
captain  of  the  port,  if  nationals,  or  by  the  governor,  if  for- 
eigners, according  to  the  malice  of  the  fact."  The  master  of 
the  MoratiOy  after  the  seizure  of  the  brig,  returned  in  another 
vessel  to  Maracaibo,  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of 
the  United  States  consul,  and  entered  a  protest.  It  seems 
that  the  governor  afterward  offered  to  release  the  vessel  on 
the  master's  giving  security  to  pay  the  penalty  which  might 
be  imposed  for  the  breach  of  the  soundings  law.  The  maater 
refused  to  make  any  arrangement  in  wliich  the  responsibility 
of  Venezuela  for  the  seizure  was  not  recognized.  On  Novem- 
ber 19,  however,  the  governor,  being  satisfied  that  the  offense 
of  the  master  was  not  nialidous,  and  that  he  had  been  suffi- 
ciently punished  by  the  detention  of  the  brig,  ordered  her  to 
be  released.    But  it  was  then  discovered  that  she  was  unsea- 
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worthy,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  worms  in  the  port,  and  a  stlt- 
vey  having  been  held  she  was  sold  for  $1,461.15,  her  cargo 
having  been  transferred  to  another  vessel.  On  these  facts  the 
following  claim  was  made: 

Claimed  as  a  total  loss $10, 000. 00 

Freight  charges  by  Trina 2, 628.  71 

Expenses  of  transferring  freight,  crew's  wages,  etc .      3, 421. 32 

16, 050. 03 
Credit  by  cash,  sale  of  brig 1, 461.  J5 

14, 588. 88 
Interest  from  the  Ist  of  November  1851  to  1st  of 
September  1890 33, 992. 09 

Total 48, 580. 97 

The  commission,  Mr.  Fiudlay  delivering  the 
'"""^         opinion,  rendered  the  following  decision : 

"Although  not  separated  and  specifically  counted  on  in  the 
petition,  there  would  seem  to  be  two  distinct  grounds  for  this 
claim,  and  this  twofold  character  is  referred  to  in  the  brief 
tiled  by  the  counsel  for  the  United  States.  These  grounds  in 
the  order  of  time  are,  first,  that  Venezuela  is  responsible  for 
the  failure  of  her  pilots  to  take  the  brig  to  sea,  and  secondly, 
that  she  is  responsible  for  the  arrest  and  detention  of  the 
vessel,  for  the  violation  of  the  soundings  law,  and  for  all  the 
consequential  damage  which  ensued,  because  the  subsequent 
release  of  the  vessel  carries  with  it  an  admission  that  there 
was  no  probable  cause  for  her  seizure  in  the  first  instance. 

"As  to  the  first  ground  of  complaint,  accepting  the  captain's 
version  of  the  story,  it  is  obvious  that  the  pilots,  out  of  revenge 
for  the  condu(tt  of  the  mate  toward  their  companion,  had 
determined  to  harass  the  master  of  the  ship  for  the  part  they 
claimed  he  took  in  shielding  his  ofiicer  by  refusing  to  send  him 
ashore,  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that  Captain  Morrill  had  made 
up  his  mind  on  the  very  day  that  the  controversy  came  to  a 
head  to  make  himself  independent  of  the  pilots  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  proceed  to  sea  without  their  aid.  •  •  •  Now,  let 
us  suppose,  and  there  is  certainly,  on  the  captain's  statement, 
a  very  violent  presumi)tiou  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis,  that  the 
head  pilot,  having  heard  the  threat  of  the  captain  as  to  the 
soundings,  and  being  resolved  on  revenge,  saw  his  opportunity 
in  this  very  threat,  and  determined  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
•  •  •  The  captain,  ignorant  of  the  law,  falls  into  the  snare, 
makes  his  soundings,  is  reported  at  once,  and  his  vessel  is 
seized.  Upon  the  assumption  that  this  is  what  occurred, 
would  the  captain  have  any  claim  against  Venezuela,  assuming 
also  that  she  is  fully  responsible  for  the  action  of  her  pilots,  as 
a  body  of  officials  licensed  by  the  government!    It  seems  to  us 
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that  before  such  responsibility  could  be  justly  established,  the 
captain  ought  to  show  that  as  soon  as  he  discovered  that  the 
pilots  were  playing  false  with  him  he  lodged  a  complaint  with 
the  proper  authority  and  insisted  upon  his  right  to  be  taken  to 
sea  by  the  oflBcers  appointed  for  that  purpose.    *    •    * 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  captain  or  his  representa- 
tives are  now  seeking  to  hold  not  the  pilots  but  Venezuela  re- 
sponsible for  this  dereliction  of  duty.  It  is  possible  on  the  case 
stated  that  an  action  might  lie  against  the  association  of  pilots, 
if  one  existed,  such  as  we  are  familiar  with  in  some  of  the 
States;  but  the  relief  sought  here  is  against  Venezuela,  and 
on  the  plainest  principles  of  justice  we  think  that  the  authori- 
ties of  that  country  should  have  been  appealed  to,  for  the  pnr- 
X)ose  of  compelling  the  pilots  to  do  their  duty,  as  a  necessary 
condition  precedent  to  any  action  against  the  government. 
*  •  •  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  in  the  record  that 
we  can  discover  which  shows  any  malice  or  bad  feeling  toward 
the  captain  by  the  authorities  of  Venezuela.  If  some  subordi- 
nate agents  of  hers,  for  personal  grievances  of  their  own,  con- 
ceived a  dislike  for  him,  and  determined  to  convert  a  breach 
of  their  official  duty  toward  the  government  into  the  means  of 
punishing  him  and  gratifying  their  private  malice,  there  is  no 
principle  we  can  conceive  of  on  which  the  government  could 
be  held  responsible  for  a  wrong  done  to  it  as  well  as  to  him, 
unless  in  someway  it  is  connected  with  that  wrong  by  authori- 
zation or  adoption. 

"  On  the  whole,  then,  we  conclude  on  this  first  ground  of 
claim  that  the  claimants,  on  their  own  statement,  have  failed 
to  make  out  a  case  against  Venezuela. 

"As  to  the  second  head  of  liability,  it  was  contended  that  the 
old  Spanish  ordinance  or  port  regulation  concerning  soundings 
was  not  in  force  in  Venezuela;  or,  if  a  part  of  her  code,  had 
become  obsolete  by  reason  of  long  disuse.  Again,  it  was 
claimed  that  a  provision  in  the  ordinance,  requiring  that  it 
should  be  posted  in  conspicuous  places,  so  as  to  give  notice  to 
seafaring  men,  had  not  been  complied  with,  and  as  evidence 
of  this,  the  testimony  of  masters  of  vessels  was  adduced, 
showing,  in  the  instance  of  one  of  them,  that  he  had  made 
over  a  hundred  voyages  to  Maracaibo,  and  had  never  heard  of 
the  law;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  soundings  such  as  Captain 
Morrill  made  were  by  no  means  infrequent,  and  had  been  suf- 
fered to  pass  with  impunity.  In  addition,  the  captain  alleged 
that  as  matter  of  fact,  the  field  of  his  operations  was  not  within 
the  prohibited  bounds,  but  was  confined  to  an  exterior  channel 
or  entrance  where  such  soundings  could  innocently  be  made. 
Whether  the  captain  knew  the  law  or  not,  can  alford  him  no 
defense  for  its  violation  if  such  a  law  existed.  Neither  for- 
eigner nor  native  can  plead  ignorance  of  the  law  as  an  excuse 
for  its  violation.  This  is  a  fundamental  principle  absolutely 
essential  for  the  maintenance  of  social  order,  which  tolerates 
no  exception,  and  from  the  consequences  of  which  there  is  no 
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e8cai>6.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  whatever  may 
have  been  the  captaiu's  information  as  to  this  specific  ordi- 
nance, he  was  well  aware  that  the  usual  and  castomary  mode 
of  taking  vessels  to  sea  was  to  secure  the  services  of  a  pilot, 
and  that  he  was  making  a  departure  from  this  well-established 
rule  when  he  determined  to  proceed  without  one.  On  the  very 
day  the  order  was  received  for  the  detention  of  his  vessel,  the 
lOth  of  October,  she  was  in  charge  of  a  pilot,  who  was  tlien 
proceeding  with  her  across  the  bar,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
record  to  show  that  he  would  not  have  accomplished  the  pas- 
sage if  he  had  not  been  stopped  by  the  order,  except  the  pre- 
vious conduct  of  the  pilots  in  refusing  or  failing  to  do  their 
duty.  When,  in  response  to  the  threat  made  by  the  head  pilot, 
on  the  6th,  the  captain  rejoined  with  a  counter  threat  that  if 
he  was  denied  the  customary  pilotage  he  would  discharge  that 
doty  for  himself,  there  is  evidence,  we  think,  in  this  declaration 
of  a  settled  purpose,  under  certain  conditions,  to  accomplish 
his  object  regardless  of  the  law. 

<^  The  fact,  conceding  that  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  law  had  not 
been  published  as  required,  would  afford  good  ground  for  the 
exercise  of  executive  clemency  in  saving  him  from  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  x)enalty,  but  can  afford  no  excuse  for  the  breach  of 
the  law  itself.  Whether  there  was  such  a  law  in  force  in 
Venezuela  at  the  time  appears  to  us  sufficiently  clear  from  the 
record.  There  is  a  translation  of  the  ordinance,  which  is  de- 
clared by  the  executive  authorities  to  have  been  in  force,  and 
also  a  translation  of  the  same  ordinance  fornished  us  by  the 
learned  counsel  for  the  United  States,  besides  the  translation 
appended  to  this  opinion.  There  is  no  evidence  before  us  that 
such  was  not  the  law,  and  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  we 
should  find  against  the  existence  of  a  statute  or  municipal 
regulation  of  another  country  by  our  own  unaided  researches, 
in  the  teeth  of  an  express  avowal  by  the  executive  of  that 
country  that  such  a  regulation  existed,  which  was  partially 
enforced  in  this  very  case,  and  the  enforcement  of  which  has 
given  rise  to  this  controversy.  As  to  the  fact  alleged  by  the 
captain — ^that  the  examination  made  by  him  was  not  within 
the  prohibited  bounds — we  can  only  say  that  we  do  not  con- 
sider that  fact  proved,  and  that  besides  it  appears,  from  this 
ordinance,  that  while  soundings  were  permissible  on  outside 
bars,  or  bars  of  entrance — and  the  public  anchoring  ground 
for  merchant  vessels  (which  may  be  accepted  as  the  locus  in 
quo  of  the  captain's  operations) — this  could  only  be  done  on  the 
terms  before  quoted;  that  is,  by  the  permit  of  the  captain  of 
the  port,  prescribing  the  boundaries  of  the  examination. 

"There  is  no  pretense  that  the  captain  complied  with  this 
regulation,  his  defense  being  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  ordi- 
nance altogether. 

<^  For  these  reasons  we  do  not  think  that  the  claimants  can 
lawfully  enforce  their  claim  for  damages  against  Venezuela  on 
this  second  head  of  liability.    To  hold  otherwise  would  be,  in 
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effect,  to  assert  as  a  principle  of  internatioual  law  that  the  citi- 
zens of  one  country  injuriously  affected  by  the  enforcement  of 
themuuicipal  regulations  of  another,  had  good  cause  for  recla- 
mation in  the  absenceof  any  proof  whatever  that  the  offending 
country  had  wantonly  or  maliciously  abused  its  power,  a  doc- 
trine at  war  with  all  authority  and  practice,  and  the  very  state- 
ment of  which  carries  with  it  its  own  refutation.  It  was 
insisted,  however,  that  Venezuela  was  concluded,  on  this  ques- 
tion of  good  faith,  or  probable  cause  for  arresting  and  detain- 
ing the  vessel,  and  in  proof  of  this  proposition  it  was  seriously 
urged  that  her  subsequent  release  without  conditions  was  a 
conclusive  admission  of  the  illegality  of  the  seizure  in  the  first 
instance.  To  this  proposition  we  can  not  assent,  as  it  would  be 
a  conversion  of  the  clemency  of  the  government  into  an  instru- 
ment for  its  own  punishment,  and,  if  accepted  as  a  precedent 
for  the  government  of  cases  m  the  future,  would  compel  the 
prosecution  of  every  case  of  seizure  for  the  technical  violation 
of  laws  to  a  final  decree,  either  for  fine  or  confiscation,  with  all 
the  costs  and  delays  which  such  a  litigation  would  involve  to 
innocent  claimants,  as  the  only  means  by  which  the  govern- 
ment could  escape  ultimate  responsibility.    *    •    ♦ 

"  We  feel  constrained  to  make  one  or  two  observations  more 
before  concluding.  The  brig  is  claimed  as  a  total  loss,  and  the 
claim  is  made  a<;ainst  Venezuela  as  the  cause  of  this  loss.  The 
evidence  very  clearly  shows,  and,  indeed,  the  admission  in  the 
case  is,  that  the  entire  damage  was  caused  by  the  sea  worms. 
The  arrest  and  detention  of  the  vessel  constitutes  the  nexus  or 
bond  of  connection  between  this  injury  and  Venezuela,  the 
argument  being  that  if  the  vessel  had  not  been  unjustifiably 
detained  the  worms  could  not  have  committed  their  deprada- 
tions.  But  is  it  not  very  clear  that  the  brig  came  into  the  har- 
bor in  a  defenseless  condition,  and  was  a  fit  victim  for  the 
attack  of  these  pests!  Her  copper  was  chafed, and  in  some 
places  broken,  and  the  sheathing  was  so  imperfect  that  her  bull 
was  perforated  and  honeycombed  by  the  worms.  She  arrived 
out  on  the  27th  of  September  and  sailed  on  the  5th  of  October 
following.  Here  were,  say,  seven  or  eight  days  for  the  worms 
to  operate  in  before  there  was  any  detention  of  the  vessel  by 
anyone.  The  pilots  trifled  with  her  for  eleven  days  more, 
making  nineteen  days  in  all,  before  she  was  seized  by  the  com- 
mandant on  the  IGth  of  October.  She  was  finally  released 
on  the  19th  of  November.  Hy  what  rule  of  apportionment 
could  we  ascertain  the  amount  of  damage  done  by  the  worms 
during  these  two  periods  of  time  ?  *  * ,  *  At  the  same  time 
it  may  be  observed  that  we  might  not  be  very  nice  or  critical 
in  inquiring  into  this  point  if  tliere  was  any  evidence  before  us 
to  show  that  the  vessel  had  been  arrested  wantonly  or  mali- 
ciously and  without  justifiable  cause.  That  is  the  turning 
point  in  the  case.    •    *    • 

"There  is  another  observation  to  be  made  which  concerns 
the  manner  in  which  this  claim  has  been  presented.  It  appears 
that  Captain  Morrill,  on  his  return  from  Maracaibo  in  the  win- 
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ter  of  1852,  drew  up  a  memorial  setting  forth  the  facts  of  his 
case,  accompanied  by  his  affidavit  and  the  deposition  of  certain 
witnesses,  and  that  these  papers  were  forwarded  to  Washing- 
ton, presumably  to  the  State  Department,  and  were  afterward 
lost.  In  anticipation  of  an  accident  of  this  kind  copies,  were 
carefally  made  and  retained,  and  it  is  these  copies,  together 
with  the  correspondence  of  the  United  States  consul,  and  with 
what  appear  to  be  certain  originals  which  oughl  to  have  gone 
with  the  Washington  pa(*.kage,  which  were  subnutted  to  the 
commission  at  Caracas,  and  constitute  the  evidence  now  submit- 
ted to  us,  on  which  our  award  is  asked.  We  have  looked  through 
the  correspondence  of  the  State  Department  as  far  as  the  index 
would  enable  us,  and  we  can  not  discover  that  this  claim  was 
ever  presented  by  this  Department  to  the  government  at 
Caracas,  or,  indeed,  any  mention  of  it,  although  it  appears 
that  reclamation  was  made  on  account  of  another  vessel  called 
the  Horatio  about  a  year  before.  While,  therefore,  we  do  not 
forget  the  language  of  the  treaty,  which,  in  the  second  article, 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  claims  presented  either  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  its  legation  at  Cara^as^ 
and  might  consider  this  as  one  falling  within  the  terms  of  the 
latter  provision,  yet  still  we  can  not  escape  the  force  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  as  far  as  the  evidence  before  us  is  concerned, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  United  States  ever  adopted  the 
complaint  of  Captain  Morrill,  although  it  does  seem  that  he 
presented  his  complaint  in  due  form  to  that  government.  The 
original  papers  were  lost  after  being  put  in  the  mail  ibr  Wash- 
in^K>n,  but  whether  they  were  lost  in  the  course  of  transmis- 
sion or  after  they  reached  their  destination  does  not  appear. 
•  •  •  But  no  effort  appears  to  have  been  made  to  secure 
the  good  offices  of  the  government  at  Washington,  except  the 
abortive  attempt  to  send  on  the  papers  in  1852,  and  after  this 
failed  nothing  more  is  heard  of  the  claim  until  the  alleged 
copies,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  afterward,  along  with  the 
original  protest,  survey,  etc.,  are  submitted  to  the  commission 
at  Caracas.  This  failure  on  the  part  of  the  claimant  to  prose- 
cute his  claim  with  diligence,  and  the  apparent  refusal  of  his 
government  to  undertake  the  prosecution  of  it  for  him  when 
the  matter  was  recent,  assuming  that  the  papers  passed  under 
its  cognizance,  are  both  circumstances  which  can  not  be  ignored 
in  the  consideration  of  the  case  as  it  comes  before  us,  and  on 
the  whole,  without  allowing  ourselves  to  be  prejudiced  by  the 
adverse  action  of  the  former  commission,  we  will  sign  an  order 
rejecting  the  claim  and  dismissing  the  petition.'' 

().  Mobs. 

^^The  claimant  and  his  firm,  at  some  period 

Case  of  LagneniaiLe.  prior  to  the  2nd  of  December  1828,  sold  and 

delivered   through  the  firm  of  Bourdel  and 

Lagueruene  to  certain  retail  merchants  (citizens  of  Mexico) 

a  quantity  of  merchandise.     Subsequent  to  such  sale  and 
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delivery,  to  wit,  ou  or  about  the  7th  of  December  1828  and 
during  the  revolution  in  Mexico  called  ^  La  Acordada,'  when 
the  revolutionary  forces  had  carried  the  outer  defenses  of 
the  capital,  the  rabble  joined  the  soldiery  who  had  defended 
the  city,  broke  into  the  'Parian,'  and  robbed  and  sacked  the 
retail  stores  kept  there.  By  this  act  of  violence  the  merchants 
to  whom  the  claimant's  goods  had  been  sold  were  ruined  and 
such  goods  as  the  vendees  had  on  hand  were  carried  off  by  the 
mob.  It  is  alleged  by  the  memorialist  that  he  and  his  Arm 
had,  by  operation  of  the  commercial  law  of  Mexico,  a  specific 
lien  upon  the  goods  carried  off,  and  that  they  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  vendees  security  for  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money. 
It  is  proved  that  by  the  commercial  law  of  Mexico  the  vendor 
is  empowered  to  take  back  goods  sold  to  vendee  in  the  event 
of  the  vendee's  failure  to  pay  the  purchase  money.    •    •    • 

'^  The  violence  which  the  claimant  says  occasioned  his  loss 
was  done,  not  by  the  authority  or  assent  of  the  Mexican  Grov- 
ernment,  but  by  a  lawless  mob,  and  were  all  other  objections 
to  the  claimant's  right  removed  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
the  Mexican  Government  can  be  held  liable  for  the  conse- 
quences of  the  violence  committed.  Mobs  and  rioters  are 
enemies  of  the  public  peace,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  peaceable 
citizens  to  assist  in  putting  them  down.  It  is  the  dut^'  of  a 
government  to  pass  laws  to  punish  individuals  who  commit 
acts  of  violence,  but  the  government  is  not  responsible  for 
those  acts.  For  personal  injuries  and  injuries  done  to  the 
property  of  an  individual  by  a  mob  the  laws  are  open  for 
redress,  and  to  such  means  of  redress  persons  must  look,  and 
not  to  the  government.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  govern- 
ment ol  Mexico  refused  redress  through  her  laws. 

"It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  in  the  goods  robbed  the 
claimant  had  no  property  or  right  of  property.  The  lien  which 
the  law  created  did  not  attach  until  the  vendee  should  fail, 
and  it  is  alleged  that  the  destruction  of  the  goods  caused  such 
failure.  It  therefore  follows  that  when  the  vendor's  lien  might 
have  attached  there  was  nothing  upon  which  it  conld  operate. 
In  no  aspect  in  which  the  board  has  been  able  to  view  this 
case  can  they  conclude  that  Mexico  is  in  any  way  liable." 

Memorial  of  P.  J.  Lagutruene:  Opinion  of  Messrs.  Evans.  Smith,  and 
Paine,  commissioners,  January  31,  1851,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of 
March  3,  1849.  ^ 

>  In  the  case  of  Nicolas  Ricardi,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  kept 
a  retail  store  in  the  same  building  and  whose  goods  were  destroyed  on  the 
same  occasion  and  in  the  same  manner  as  those  above  referred  to,  the 
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During  the  excitement  created  in  San  Fran- 
Derbed'BCaM.  cisco,  Oalifoimia,  by  the  news  of  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Lincoln,  a  mob,  on  the 
day  following  the  night  of  the  assassination,  attacked  several 
newspaper  establishments.  Among  these  was  the  office  of 
Etienne  Derbec,  a  citizen  of  France,  who  edited  and  pub- 
lished a  newspaper  in  French  and  in  Spanish,  the  French 
edition  being  called  JJEcho  du  Pacifique  and  the  Spanish  El 
Echo  dsl  Pacifico.  The  cause  of  the  mob's  hostility  to  Derbec 
was  not  clearly  disclosed,  but  it  seemed  to  be  due  to  an  im- 
pression that  he  had  been  unfriendly  to  the  cause-of  the  Union, 
or  had  been  in  favor  of  the  occupation  of  Mexico  by  Maximil- 
ian, or  had  entertained  on  both  subjects  views  contrary  to  the 
general  sentiment  in  San  Francisco.  For  the  protection  of 
Derbec  and  his  property  his  office  was  taken  possession  of  by 
United  States  troops,  under  the  command  of  Major-General 
McDowell.  They  retained  possession  of  the  premises  till  May 
4,1865,  when  the  place  was  restored  to  Derbec.  The  types 
were  then  in  confusion,  and  the  property  had  been  injured  and 
wasted  in  various  ways.  In  his  testimony  before  the  commis- 
sion Derbec  stated  that  the  mob  made  no  entry  into  the  prem- 
ises, but  that  the  injury  to  his  property  was  caused  by  the 
neglect  and  misconduct  of  the  United  States  officers  and  sol- 
diers while  they  had  possession. 

It  appeared  fi^om  the  papers  before  the  commission  that  on 
March  27, 1868,  the  legislature  of  California  enacted  that  when- 
ever any  real  or  personal  property  should  be  or  should  have 
been  destroyed  in  consequence  of  a  mob  or  riot,  the  city  or 
county  in  which  such  property  was  situate  should  be  liable  to 
the  owner  in  an  action  for  damages;  and  it  ftirther  appeared 
that  Derbec  brought  suit  under  this  act  against  the  city  of  San 
Francisco.  In  this  suit  he  claimed  damages  (1)  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  property,  and  (2)  for  the  destruction  of  his  industry. 


commissioners,  on  April  15,  1851,  made  an  award  for  their  loss.  In  so 
deciding  the  commissioners  seem  to  have  proceeded  on  a  special  ground. 
This  ground,  which  is  the  only  one  they  expressed  for  their  award,  was : 
''There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  Mexico  admitted  her  responsibility 
to  Indemnify  those  who  lost  goods  by  the  outrage  before  alluded  to, 
though  the  evidence  on  this  point  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  Under  this 
uncertainty,  however,  it  may  be  more  in  accordance  with  equity  to  allow 
the  claimant  the  benefit  of  such  doubt.''  In  the  case  of  Laguereune  this 
ground  would  not  have  availed,  as  the  claimant  had  no  property  in  the 
particular  goods,  which  belouged  to  Mexican  citizens. 
6627— Vol,  3 57 
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measured  by  the  value  of  his  subscription  list,  and  for  loss  of 
profits.  The  court  refused  to  admit  evidence  as  to  the  value 
of  the  subscription  list,  or  as  to  the  loss  of  profits,  and  in- 
structed the  jury  that  recovery  must  be  limited  to  the  value  of 
the  property  destroyed.  The  jury  rendered  a  verdict  for 
$7,500.  In  his  bill  of  complaint,  which  was  under  oath,  1  )erbec 
stated  that  the  persons  composing  the  mob  ''  forced  themselves 
into  the  premises  and  printing  establishment  of  said  plaintiff, 
•  •  •  injured,  scattered  about,  mixed  up,  and  destroyed  all 
the  types,  •  •  •  and  also  injured  and  destroyed  much  of 
the  printing  materials." 

In  his  memorial  before  the  commission  Derbec  claimed  only 
for  "the  loss  consequent  upon  the  destruction  of  his  business 
as  proprietor  and  publisher  of  the  two  newspapers,  $60,000.'' 
For  the  value  of  the  property  destroyed  he  made  no  claim, 
having  received  full  com})ensation  therefor  by  the  verdict  of 
the  jury. 

On  these  facts  counsel  fbr  the  United  States  contended  that 
the  government  was  not  liable,  and  upon  three  grounds:  (1) 
That  it  appeared  from  the  testimony  given  by  Derbec  in  the 
proceedings  under  the  statute  of  California  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  property  was  by  the  mob;  (2)  that  he  had  re<teived 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  property,  and  that  his  claim  was 
of  the  class  that  had  been  disposed  of  judicially,  and  was  there- 
fore excluded  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission  by  the 
second  article  of  the  convention ;  and  (3)  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  if  liable  for  the  value  of  the  property  de- 
stroyed, would  not  be  liable  for  the  good  will  of  the  business 
in  which  Derbec  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  the  destruction. 

The  claim  was  disallowed  by  the  judgment  of  Baron  de 
Ariuos  and  Commissioner  Aldis;  and,  as  the  reasons  for  the 
decision  were  not  assigned,  counsel  for  the  French  Government 
made  an  application  to  the  commission  "to  state  the  grounds 
of  the  disallowance  of  the  claim."  This  request  was  answered 
as  follows : 

"I.  International  commissions  do  not  usually  give  the  rea- 
sons for  their  decisions,  except  when  the  decision  stands  upon 
some  principle  of  law  which  they  think  ought  to  be  made 
known. 

"  Most  of  the  cases  submitted  involve  only  questions  of  fiact, 
in  which  the  commissioners  weigh  the  evidence,  consider  the 
circumstances,  the  credibility  of  witnesses,  and  so  decide  upon 
the  claim. 
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<<We  reserve  to  ourselves  in  the  most  ample  manner  the 
right  exercised  by  all  international  commissions  of  deciding 
for  ourselves  whether  to  give  reasons  or  not  for  our  decisions, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  shall  regard  what  is  due  to  the 
governments,  the  claimants,  and  to  the  proper  dispatch  of  the 
business  of  the  commission. 

*'  II.  Ill  this  case  Mr.  Derbec  says  that  he  is  charged  with 
perjury,  and  wishes  to  know  the  grounds  of  our  decision,  so  as 
to  ascertain  whether  the  decision  sustains  that  accusation. 

"  We  rejected  his  claim  upon  the  ground  that  the  acts  were 
committed  by  a  mob  in  a  riot,  and  not  by  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States. 

^<  In  his  suit  against  the  city  of  San  Francisco  he  swore  that 
a  mob  entered  his  printing  establishment  and  ^  defaced,  injured, 
scattered  about,  mixed  up,  and  destroyed  his  types  and  much 
of  the  printing  materials,  and  that  in  consequence  of  said  ma- 
licious act  of  said  mob  his  newspapers  ceased  to  exist,  and  the 
valuable  contract  with  Mr.  Murphy  for  printing  paper  was  lost 
to  him.'    (See  pp.  164  and  165  of  the  record.) 

"We  thought  the  evidence  and  all  the  probabilities  sus- 
tained and  established  the  same  facts. 

"This  was  a  question  of  fact,  not  of  law;  it  depended  upon 
the  evidence,  and,  therefore,  we  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  give 
our  reasons." 

Etienne  Derheo  v.  United  States,  No.  339,  BontweU's  Report,  oommisslon 
under  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  France  of  January 
15,1880. 

7,  Duty  of  Peoteotion. 

James  Johnson,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
johnioa'B  Case.  States,  represented  that  on  December  30, 
1839,  he  was  established  in  business  in  the 
Eepublic  of  Mexico,  engaged  in  running  a  line  of  stages 
from  the  City  of  Mexico  to  the  cities  of  Puebla  and  Toluca; 
that  he  "received  a  tolerably  fair  share  of  public  patronagCi 
until  the  revolution  of  1831,  headed  and  encouraged  by  Santa 
Anna  and  Paredes  and  others,  against  the  President  Busta- 
mente,  in  consequence  of  which,  and  the  danger  of  running 
stages  through  the  country  at  that  period,  when  rapine  and 
plunder  was  the  cry,''  he  was  compelled  to  "  abandon  his  busi- 
ness ^'^  that  the  revolution  "lasted  nearly  thirty- seven  days, 
when  Bustamente  was  deposed  and  Santa  Anna  declared  Presi- 
dent," the  effect  of  which  was  to  cause  him  a  loss  of  $50  a  day, 
or  $1,750.  As  the  direct  cause  of  the  failure  of  his  stage  line, 
Johnson  in  his  memorial  alleged  that  General  Santa  Anna, 
being  interested  with  another  person  in  running  a  line  of  stages 
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on  the  same  route,  with  a  view  to  put  down  all  competition  in 
the  business  employed  robbers  and  banditti  to  plunder  the 
coaches  and  passengers  of  memorialist's  line,  so  that  they 
were  repeatedly  stopx)ed  and  robbed,  the  harnesses  cut,  and 
various  other  injuries  inflicted  upon  them.  He  alleged  that  it 
was  believed  and  was  a  matter  of  common  report  that  these 
bands  of  highwaymen  "were  in  the  pay  of  the  Mexican  Bepub- 
lic,"  and  this  seemed  to  be  the  ground  on  which  his  claim 
rested.    The  commissioners  said : 

"  So  grave  a  charge  against  the  government  of  any  country 
should  be  maintained  by  the  most  unquestionable  proof.  It 
should  be  alleged  as  a  distinct  fact  and  ground  of  reclamation 
and  proved  by  evidence  of  the  clearest  character.  The  board 
find  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  allegation  in  this  case.  It  is 
well  known  that  during  the  frequent  periods  of  civil  commo- 
tion with  which  Mexico  has  been  afflicted,  violence,  robbery, 
and  crime  of  every  description  have  fearfully  abounded.  At 
such  times  of  turbulence  and  disorder  the  laws  are  powerless 
to  protect  individual  rights,  and  property  and  life  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  most  profligate  and  abandoned.  In  many  of 
the  dispatches  from  the  minister  and  consuls  of  the  United 
States  in  Mexico  this  state  of  things  is  described;  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  transmitting  letters  through  under  the  safe  conduct 
of  the  government  is  stated.  But  it  is  nowhere  suggested, 
so  far  as  the  board  has  the  means  of  examining  the  public 
documents,  that  the  Government  of  Mexico  tolerated  these 
scenes  ot  disorder,  much  less  that  they  set  them  on  foot,  or 
kept  the  scourges  of  their  country  in  its  pay.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  the  memorialist  sustained  great  losses  by  under- 
taking the  business  he  was  concerned  in  in  Mexico;  but  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  occasioned  by  any  act  of  the  gov- 
ernment, or  for  which  the  government  was  responsible." 

Opinion  of  MossrH.  Evann,  Smith,  and  Paine,  commiBsioners,  January 
16,  1851,  act  of  Confrress  of  March  3,  1849. 

^< Another  item  of  the  demand  in  this  case 
Bowiey'B  CaM.  is  for  $6,950,  alleged  value  of  goods  forci- 
bly taken  from  the  house  and  store  of  the 
claimant  at  San  Juan  del  Sur  by  a  band  of  marauders  on 
the  night  of  November  7,  1856.  The  troops  of  Costa  Rica 
had  that  day  arrived  before  the  town,  but  occupied  it  only  the 
next  morning.  They  are  not  charged  with  that  robbery,  but 
are  called  to  pay  damages  because  had  they  entered  the  town 
immediately  on  the  evening  of  their  arrival  and  exercised  a 
good  police  during  the  night  that  crime  would  not  have  been 
committed.    As  a  matter  of  course,  the  police  of  a  town 
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belongs  to  tbe  local  authorities,  and  they  alone  are  respon- 
sible for  neglect  of  that  duty.  A  military  occupant  may  claim 
to  exercise  the  police,  but  no  responsibility  can  be  conceived 
to  fall  upon  him  before  he  makes  such  a  claim  and  enters  upon 
such  a  duty.  General  Oanas,  who  commanded  the  Costa- 
ricans,  immediately  upon  entering  that  town  gave  orders  to 
punish  the  authors  of  that  crime  and  protect  the  person  and 
property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  was  all  that 
could  be  reasonably  expected  of  him/' 

Bertinatti;  umpire,  December  31,  1862,  George  H.  BowUy  4-  Co.  v.  Costa 
Rioa,  No.  8,  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Costa  Rica  of  July 
2,1860. 

Injuries  received  in  a  private  quarrel  afford 
MoUere^B  GaM.     no  ground  for  a  claim  for  damages  against  the 
government. 

M.  Bartboldi^  ompire,  case  of  Pedro  Moliere  v.  Spain,  No.  4 ;  U.  8.  and 
8pan.  Com.  October  25,  1875. 

Claimant,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
KiUs'B  Case.  residing  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  becoming  alarmed 
for  his  safety  by  reason  of  adhering  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  civil  war  then  rag- 
ing, removed  to  El  Paso  del  Korte,  Mexico. .  In  the  same 
year  he  was  seized  in  the  latter  place  by  Confederate  soldiers, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  sherift*  of  El  Paso  County,  Texas, 
and  confined  in  a  guardhouse  on  the  American  side  of  the 
river,  where  he  was  treated  with  great  indignity.  The  evi- 
dence did  not  furnish  any  details  of  the  seizure  and  depor- 
tation of  the  claimant  from  Mexico,  but  it  was  sought  to 
make  a  claim  on  the  Mexican  Government  for  the  injury  suf- 
fered on  her  soil.  The  commissioners,  Mr.  Wadsworth  deliv- 
ering their  opinion,  rejected  the  claim  for  the  following 
reasons : 

"A  citizen  of  the  United  States  entering  the  territory  of 
Mexico  is  bound  to  respect  and  obey  the  laws  of  that  country, 
and  so  long  as  he  does  this,  at  least,  he  is  entitled  to  protec- 
tion to  his  person  and  property  from  the  authorities  of  Mexico. 
He  is  entitled  not  only  to  freedom  from  injury  but  to  the  exe- 
cution of  justice,  a<;cording  to  those  laws  under  whose  sway 
he  has  voluntarily  placed  himself.  If  the  laws  of  nations  were 
doubtful  on  this  point  to  the  extent  the  language  employed 
imports,  the  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
are  emphatic.  Conceding  this,  it  can  not  be  claimed  that  the 
Eepublic  of  Mexico  has  guaranteed  the  safety  of  citizens  of 
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the  TJuited  States  within  her  borders  in  every  case  and  under 
all  circumstances.  We  think  the  most  that  can  be  claimed 
where  the  injury  happens,  not  by  the  direct  action  or  by  the 
connivance  of  the  authorities,  or  the  wrongful  act  is  not  after 
the  fact  assumed  or  justified  by  them,  is  the  discharge  by 
Mexico  of  her  obligations  as  a  nation  by  the  enforcement  of 
her  laws,  with  reasonable  vigor  and  promptness,  to  prevent 
violence  when  practicable,  or  failing  in  that  to  punish  the 
offenders  criminally,  and  to  indemnify  the  injured  party  by 
her  remedial  civil  justice.  It  is  only,  it  seems  to  us,  when 
there  has  been  some  plain  violation  of  duty  in  these  particnlars 
of  international  or  treaty  obligation,  that  diplomatic  interfer- 
ence may  be  properly  invoked  and  the  affair  assume  national 
importance. 

"Tested  by  this  perhaps  imperfect  definition  of  the  rights 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  temporarily  resident  in  Mexico, 
and  of  the  obligations  of  that  republic  to  them,  we  have  been 
wholly  unable  to  perceive  from  the  testimony  in  this  case  any 
culpable  neglect  on  the  part  of  Mexico  to  prevent  the  outrage 
on  Mr.  Mills,  or  afterward  to  punish  the  wrongdoers  or  redress 
the  injuries  of  the  sufferer.  The  violence  which  iivjured  him 
came  from  the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  his  own  country  and, 
accomplishing  its  circuit,  returned  to  the  place  from  whence 
it  came.  It  came  without  warning  to  him,  or  to  the  authorities 
of  his  asylum,  and  proven t.ed  all  interference,  as  we  are  bound 
to  conclude,  by  the  suddenness  of  its  departure,  or  overawed 
all  ordinary  means  of  resistance  by  the  force  employed  and  the 
presence  of  a  larger  military  force,  near  enough  to  aid  in  the 
lawless  enterprise,  and  lawless  enough  to  render  its  aid,  if 
circumstances  should  require  it.  We  do  not  see  how  under 
these  circumstances  by  the  use  of  any  customary  or  reasonable 
means  in  the  remote  village  of  ^El  Paso,'  the  authorities  of 
Mexico  could  have  prevented  the  arrest  and  deportation  of  Mr. 
Mills,  and  his  severe  imprisonment  at  Fort  Bliss.  Equally  we 
are  unable  to  perceive  how  Mexico  could  have  punished  the 
violators,  at  the  same  time,  of  her  jurisdiction  and  the  claim- 
ant's rights,  after  the  fact,  or  have  redressed  his  wrong  by  her 
civil  justice.  The  parties  returned  to  the  country  of  the  claim- 
ant's own  sovereign,  out  of  reach  of  Mexican  laws,  and  for 
that  matter  out  of  reach  of  Mexican  arms.  Moreover,  under 
these  circumstances  it  might  well  be  supposed  that  the  United 
States  would  do  her  own  faithful  citizen,  injured  for  her  sake, 
justice  by  punishing  his  assiiilants  and  securing  for  him  at  their 
hands  an  ample  indemnity  through  her  courts. 

^'And  this  reasonable  conclusion  founded  on  the  duty  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  knowledge  of  her  character,  is  well  sup- 
I)orted  by  subsequent  events.  The  United  States  subdued 
these  rebel  enemies  by  war,  and  brought  the  sheriff  of  El  Paso 
County  into  her  courts  and  compelled  him  to  repair,  so  far  as 
in  her  power,  his  violence  to  the  claimant.    The  latter  obtained 
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a  jadgment  against  him  for  the  wrongs  inflicted,  $50,000  in 
amount,  and  has  realized  already  npon  this,  by  due  process  of 
law,  the  sum  of  $9,141.12,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  laws 
of  his  own  country,  if  they  have  not  already  achieved  thatresult, 
will  do  hiiu  complete  justice. 

^^  The  motion  by  the  agent  of  Mexico  to  dismiss  this  claim  is 
granted,  and  the  claim  is  disallowed  and  rejected." 

William  W,  Mills  v.  Mexico,  No.  378,  July  6,  1870,  convention  of  July  4, 
1868,  MS.  Op.  I.  8. 

The  opinion  delivered  in  the  present  case  by 
""^^^•""^^  Mr.  Wadsworth,  United  States  commissioner, 
applied  to  it  and  189  other  cases  known  as 
the  Piedras  Negras  claims.  The  total  amount  of  the  claims 
was  $11,397,988.43.  Many  of  them  were  concocted  by  means 
of  forgery  and  false  swearing,  and  the  commissioners  presented 
the  names  of  several  claimants  to  their  respective  governments 
for  prosecution.  The  commissioners,  exercising  their  best 
judgment  upon  the  evidence  both  for  the  claimants  and  for 
the  United  States,  disallowed  the  claims  that  were  largest  in 
amount,  and  for  the  claims  which  seemed  to  be  more  reason- 
able awarded  to  the  Government  of  Mexico  the  sum  of  $50,000 
in  United  States  currency,  to  be  apportioned  among  the  claim- 
ants. They  arrived  at  this  amount  by  making  what  seemed 
to  be  just  and  equitable  allowances  to  such  claimants  as 
appeared  to  have  suffered  by  the  burning  and  pillaging  of  the 
town.  They  refused  costs,  but  included  interest  in  their 
award.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Wadsworth  on  the  merits  of  the 
claims  was  as  follows : 

"  On  the  1st  October  1855  a  company  of  three-months'  volun- 
teers, commanded  by  Captain  Callahan,  organized  by  the  gov- 
ernor of -.the  State  of  Texas,  and  in  the  military  service  of  the 
State,  seized  the  ferry  over  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  to  Piedras 
Negras,  a  village  in  the  State  of  Coahuila,  Mexico,  and  crossed 
into  that  town.  On  the  same  day  they  left  the  village  and 
proceeded  some  distance  into  the  interior  of  Mexico,  where 
they  met  a  body  of  Mexicans,  attended  by  a  few  Indians.  A 
fight  ensued,  resulting  in  the  death  of  a  few  persons  on  each 
side,  when  the  Texans  fell  back  to  the  town  of  Piedras  Kegras, 
not  pursued  by  their  late  antagonists.  Here  they  established 
themselves,  and  sent  word  to  the  commander  of  Fort  Duncan, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  for  assistance  to  enable  them 
to  recross  the  river,  as  they  said,  representing  themselves  to 
be  in  a  deplorable  situation  and  in  danger  of  destruction  from 
overwhelming  numbers.  Captain  Burbank,  commanding  at 
Fort  Duncan,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  believing 
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tbis  Rtatement  of  the  volunteers,  placed  some  heavy  guns  in 
position  to  command  the  ferry  and  protect  their  retreat.  *  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  this,'  he  said,  Hhey  strengthened  their  posi- 
tion and  sent  off  into  Texas  for  reenforcements,  with  a  view  to 
renew  the  combat.'  When  the  United  States  oflScer  discov- 
ered this  he  withdrew  all  demonstrations  in  their  favor  and 
afterward  refhsed  to  interfere  in  decided  terms.  They  remained 
in  Piedras  Negras  till  the  evening  of  the  (>th  of  October,  when 
the  forces  of  the  State  of  Goahuila,  having  assembled  to  the 
number  of  a  thousand  men,  perhaps,  advanced  toward  the 
town  held  by  the  Texans.  These  then  set  fire  to  the  town  and 
crossed  into  Texas  by  the  ferry  (which  they  held  all  the  while) 
unmolested  by  the  Mexicans.  They  also  plundered  the  town 
to  some  extent. 

"The  forces  of  the  United  States  made  no  effort  to  arrest 
the  offenders,  which  could  have  been  easily  done,  nor  did  the 
authorities  of  the  United  States  ever  in  any  manner  endeavor 
to  bring  these  violators  of  the  neutrality  laws  to  justice.  On 
the  contrary,  Mr.  Secretary  Marcy,  with  all  the  facts  before 
him,  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Mexican  minister,  justified 
both  the  invasion  of  Mexico  and  the  burning  of  the  town.  He, 
however,  said  nothing  about  the  plundering  which,  unfortu- 
nately, can  not  be  denied. 

"The  reason  assigned  by  the  volunteers  for  this  invasion  of 
J^xico  was  the  necessity  of  pursuing  and  chastising  certain 
Lissan  Indians,  who  had  recently  committed  robberies  and 
murders  in  Texas,  and  then,  as  usual,  tied  into  Mexico  with 
their  booty.  So  they  averred.  Although  the  Indians  had 
committed  such  outrages.  General  Persifer  F.  Smith,  at  the 
time  commanding  the  department  of  Texas,  was  not  entirely 
satisfied  that  the  volunteers  were  induced  to  invade  Mexico 
for  this  reason  only.  But  it  will  not  be  proper  that  we  should 
go  into  this  inquiry  at  all,  as  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
the  decision  of  the  case. 

"We  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  burning  and  plundering  of 
the  poor  little  Goahuihin  village  was  unnecessary,  a  wanton 
act  of  cruelty,  and  an  outrage.  In  tbis  opinion  we  are  sus- 
tained by  the  military  of  the  United  States,  and  by  General 
Persifer  F.  Smith,  a  soldier  of  S[)otless  reputation,  command- 
ing the  department  of  Texas  at  the  time,  and  quite  as  good  a 
judge  on  such  a  question  as  Mr.  Marcy  or  any  civilian.  Mr. 
Marcy,  in  deciding  that  the  burning  of  the  village  was  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  invaders,  had  the  facts  before 
him  in  an  official  form,  but  he  utterly  ignored  them.  Captain 
Callahan's  command  could  have  crossed  the  ferry  on  the  4th 
of  October  without  molestation  and  under  protection  of  the 
guns  of  Captain  Burbank,  and,  indeed,  without  an  enemy  in 
sight.  He  could  have  crossed  on  the  Tith  in  like  manner,  and 
did  cross  on  the  (>th  without  molestation;  and  some  of  the  com- 
mand returned  on  the  7th  to  bring  off'  their  horses.  The  burn- 
ing, like  the  pillaging,  was  merely  wanton  and  wicked* 
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"We  do  not  And  any  evidence  that  the  United  States  forces 
connived  at  the  invasion.  The  murders  and  robberies  committed 
by  the  Indians  justified  the  organization  of  volunteers  by  the 
State  government,  and  furnished  at  all  times  a  decent  excuse 
for  approaching  the  Eio  Grande,  a  stream  easily  crossed  at 
many  places.  They  crossed  suddenly,  seizing  the  ferry  by  force. 
Captain  Burbank  says  he  knew  nothing  of  it  till  they  crossed, 
and  he  is  entitled  to  the  credit. 

"But  they  violated  the  neutrality  laws  which  he  had  special 
instructions  to  enforce,  and  under  his  guns.  His  interference 
enabled  them,  or  emboldened  them,  to  remain  on  Mexican  soil 
and  finally  to  burn  and  plunder.  It  was  his  duty  to  arrest  them, 
at  least  on  their  return,  as  offenders  taken  flagrante  delicto^  vio- 
lating before  his  face  laws  of  the  United  States  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  specially  ordered  General  Smith  to  enforce.  He  per- 
mitted them  to  escape,  and  the  authorities  of  the  United  States 
never  afterward  made  any  attempt  by  their  punishment  to 
vindicate  the  laws.  Indeed,  the  governor  of  Texas  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  applaud  and  justify 
their  conduct.  Congress  at  last,  too,  makes  an  appropriation 
to  reimburse  the  State  of  Texas  for  the  sums  paid  to  these 
volunteers  by  that  State  for  their  military  services  during 
the  period  embracing  these  wrongs.^ 

Pedro  Tauns  v.  The  United  States,  No.  679,  April  17,  1872,  convention 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  Jnly  4, 1868,  MS.  Op.  II.  505. 

'^  With  reference  to  the  case  of  '  William  0. 
Biokeiu's  Case.  Dickeus  V.  Mexico,'  No.  647,  the  umpire  can 
not  doubt  that  robbery  of  cattle  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Texas  adjacent  to  Mexico  and  their  transportation 
across  the  Bio  Grande  has  been  carried  on  for  several  years 
past;  but  he  thinks  that  the  proofs  are  entirely  insufficient 
and  he  is  not  at  all  satisfied  that  the  robbers  were  always 
Mexican  citizens  and  soldiers,  that  bands  of  robbers  were 
organized  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  river  under  the  eyes  and 
countenance  of  the  Mexican  authorities,  or  that  the  sufferers 
by  these  plunderers  were  refused  redress  by  those  authorities 
when  they  were  appealed  to  in  particular  instances  with  regard 
to  specific  cattle  proved  by  the  owners  to  have  been  stolen. 
The  charges  made  are  of  a  very  vague  character.  They  are 
general  charges,  and  no  precise  dates  are  given  at  which  it  is 
shown  that  a  raid  was  made  by  Mexicans  shown  to  have  been 
organized  in  Mexican  territory,  nor  is  it  shown  that  there  was 
a  want  of  due  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  authorities 
in  preventing  these  organizations.  Neither  is  any  date  given 
nor  any  precise  occasion  mentioned  when  the  claimant  pointed 
out  to  a  Mexican  authority  (tattle  which  had  been  robbed  from 
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him,  proved  the  fact  and  demanded  their  restitution;  neither 
is  the  name  of  any  such  authority  ^ven.  It  is  said  with  trath 
on  the  part  of  the  claimant  that  such  bands  of  robbers  can  be 
assembled  at  short  notice,  and  can  proceed  upon  their  raids 
whilst  the  United  States  troops  are  at  a  distance  from  the 
^point  of  attack.  But  if  this  makes  it  difficult  for  the  United 
States  authorities  to  prevent  these  raids,  it  must  be  still  more 
so  for  those  of  Mexico;  for  the  assembling  of  the  band  and 
crossing  of  the  river  is  the  affair  of  an  hour,  whilst  the  collect- 
ing of  a  large  band  of  cattle  and  driving  them  into  Mexican 
territory  require  much  more  time  and  would  give  more  oppor- 
tunity to  the  United  States  authorities  to  interrupt  the  robbers 
and  recapture  the  cattle.  In  the  present  claim  the  scene  of 
the  robberies  is  said  to  have  been  in  Dimmit  County,  Texas, 
which  is  not  even  immediately  adjacent  to  the  RioGrande.  It 
does  not  therefore  seem  that  there  has  generally  been  a  greater 
want  of  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  authorities 
than  of  those  of  the  State  of  Texas  and  of  the  United  States. 
The  umpire  can  not  see  that  in  the  above-mentioned  case  theie 
are  sufficient  grounds  for  holding  the  Mexican  Government 
responsible  for  the  losses  suHered  by  the  claimant,  and  he 
therefore  awards  that  the  claim  be  dismissed." 

Thornton,  ampire^  December  3, 1875,  convention  of  July  4, 1868^  MS.  Op. 
601. 

^^The  umpire  entirely  coincides  with  what 

GaiMof  Bnmpterand  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  both  the  commis- 

*"■  sionerSy  that  the  Mexican  Government  can 

not  be  held  responsible  for  the  robbery  of  live  stock  belonging 

to  the  claimant  in  Texas  by  Kickapoo  Indians  from  Mexico." 

Thornton,  umpire,  June  29, 1876,  Je9se  A,  Sumpter  v.  Mexico,  No.  869,  Am. 
docket,  convention  of  July  4,  1868,  6  MS.  Op.  478.  The  same  principle 
was  applied  by  the  commissioners  in  Afariano  Trevino  Garsa  v.  Afextoo,  No. 
550,  MS.  Op.  II.  576,  and  Samuel  Sperrea  v.  Mexico^  No.  867,  MS.  Op.  VIT.  a5. 
In  the  case  of  Juan  A.  Robinson  v.  Mexico,  No.  709^  Mr.  Wadsworth  thought 
that  Mexico  was  liable  on  the  gronnd  that  the  Mexican  troops  appropri- 
ated the  stolen  property,  after  recovering  it  from  a  band  of  Yaqni  Indians. 
Sir  Edward  Thornton  held  that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  that  any 
of  the  property  was  ever  recovered,  though  the  Indians  were  pursued  by 
the  Mexican  forces.  He  also  said :  ''  Reflecting  upon  the  evidence  on  both 
sides,  the  umpire  does  not  think  that  the  Mexican  authorities  can  be 
accused  of  a  failure  to  furnish  reasonable  protection  or  to  endeavor  to 
punish  the  Indians  for  their  depredations.  It  would  be  almost  impossible 
for  any  government  to  prevent  such  acts  by  omnipresence  of  its  forces." 
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<<  This  claim  was  submitted  to  the  Caracas 

^^i^OoDMaL  <^™i^issioii,  and  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 

the  two  commissioners  was  referred  to  the 

umpire  for  decision,  and  by  him  rejected  on  the  2d  of  July 

1868. 

^^  The  facts  briefly  are  that  the  claimant,  a  naturalized  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  was  appointed  consul  to  Maracaibo  in 

1861,  and  continued  to  act  as  such  with  the  approval  of  Vene- 
zuela until  the  28th  of  May  1862,  when  he  sailed  in  the  bark 
Clara  Rosa  Sutil  for  New  York,  on  a  five  months'  leave  of 
absence  on  account  of  ill  health.  The  bark  was  stranded  on 
the  morning  of  the  1st  of  June  on  the  coast  of  Goagira,  which 
appears  to  have  been  subject  to  the  forays  of  a  tribe  of  Indians 
residing  or  roaming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Venezuela,  but 
never  fully  subjected  to  her  authority.  These  Indians  came  on 
board  and  acted  in  such  a  threatening  manner  that  the  captain, 
crew,  and  passengers  thought  it  was  safest  to  leave  the  ship 
and  return  in  the  ship's  boats  to  Maracaibo  for  assistance. 
The  cargo  consisted  principally  of  coffee,  but  among  other 
things  on  board  were  twelve  trunks  and  boxes,  the  property 
of  the  claimant,  containing  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  per- 
sonal efi'ects,  and  valuable  sketches  and  drawings  of  great  use 
in  his  profession  as  architect  and  civil  engineer,  and  also  a 
choice  and  well-selected  library  of  classical,  modern,  and  scien- 
tific literature. 

"All  these  things  were  stolen  or  destroyed  by  th'e  Indians 
at  a  loss  estimated  by  the  claimant  of  $13,000.  On  the  raid 
being  reported  at  Maracaibo,  the  governor  of  the  province 
immediately  dispatched  a  war  vessel  to  the  scene  of  the  out- 
rage, and  by  her  timely  arrival  and  the  use  of  cannon  the 
Indians  were  driven  off,  and  much  pillage,  both  of  the  vessel 
and  her  cargo,  prevented.  Such  damage,  however,  was  done 
to  her  rigging  and  sailing  apparatus  that  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  send  to  New  York  for  repairs,  and  the  claimant 
took  passage  in  another  vessel  bound  for  that  port,  where  he 
arrived  safely  and  without  further  accident  on  the  6th  of  July 

1862.  Three  days  afterward  he  addressed  a  communication  to 
the  Department  of  State  complaining  of  the  outrage,  insisting 
that  it  was  permitted  by  the  Government  of  Venezuela  for  the 
want  of  those  necessary  and  indispensable  precautions  which 
the  laws  of  nations  exact  for  the  protection  of  aliens  domiciled 
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within  a  foreign  jnrisdiction,  and  especially  consuls,  and  claim- 
ing indemnity  in  the  snm  before  mentioned. 

*^  ^o  action,  as  far  as  the  papers  disclose,  was  then  taken  by 
Mr.  Seward,  then  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  case  appears  to 
have  been  neglected  until  revived  by  the  claimant  in  a  com- 
munication t^)  the  State  Department,  under  date  of  the  27th 
ot  February  I8G8,  in  which  redress  is  again  asked,  and  which 
was  referred  by  the  Secretary  to  the  legation  at  Caracas,  aud 
by  it  submitted  to  the  commission  then  in  session,  with  the 
result  before  stated.  It  is  resubmitted,  under  the  treaty  of 
December  5, 1885,  for  our  action,  not,  however,  on  any  claim 
by  Mr.  Wipperman  of  the  injustice  of  the  previous  decision,  m 
which  he  appears  to  have  acquiesced,  but  as  one  of  the  claims 
which  is  entitled  to  consideration  by  reason  of  the  sweeping 
provisions  of  that  convention,  which  submits  all  the  claims  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  for  adjudication  by  this  commis 
sion  which  were  considered  by  the  former  one  without  regard 
to  the  fact  whether  they  were  allowed  or  rejected,  or  whether 
the  claimant  was  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  or  not. 

"The  learned  counsel  for  the  United  States,  with  his  usual 
industry  and  ability,  has  filed  a  very  elaborate  brief  in  support 
of  the  claim,  with  the  conclusions  of  which,  however,  we  regret 
that  we  can  not  concur,  although  we  can  readily  give  our  assent 
to  most  of  the  general  reasoning  in  which  he  indulged  on  the 
subject  of  the  duty  of  a  foreign  government  with  respect  to  the 
protection"  of  official  rei)resentatives  of  another  sovereignty 
coming  within  its  jurisdiction.  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  con- 
tended by  the  learned  counsel,  that  the  citizens  of  one  state, 
whether  holding  oilice  or  not,  but  residing  or  doing  business 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  another  state,  are  entitled  to  the 
fullest  protection  of  the  laws  of  that  state,  both  in  their  per- 
sons  and  property,  and  that  on  the  authority  of  the  case  of  the 
Spanish  consul  in  New  Orleans,  after  the  execution  of  the 
unfortunate  victims  ot  the  Lopez  expe<lition,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State,  there  would  seem  to  be  an 
additional  claim  upon  this  protection  growing  out  of  the  con- 
sular office  of  the  person  injured,  although  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
Mr.  Webster,  in  the  case  referred  to,  observed  that  the  case 
was  a  new  one,  and  that  the  circumstances  were  such  that 
indemnity  would  be  offered  without  searching  for  precedents. 

"  But  there  can  be  no  possible  parallel  between  the  case  of 
a  consul  residing  in  a  large  city  inhabited  by  civilized  people, 
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whose  house  is  deliberately  invaded  in  open  day  and  whose 
property  is  pillaged  or  destroyed  by  acts  of  violence,  aimed  at 
him  in  his  official  capacity  and  accompanied  with  studied  in- 
sults to  the  government  he  represents,  and  all  proceeding  from 
a  riotous  body  of  persons  who,  presumably  at  least,  ought  to 
have  been  within  the  preventive  or  restraining  power  of  the 
police  or  the  military,  and  the  accidental  injury  suffered  by 
an  individual  m  common  with  others,  not  in  his  character  as 
consul;  but  as  passenger  on  a  vessel  which  has  been  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  be  stranded  on  an  unfrequented  coast,  subject 
to  the  incursions  of  savages  which  no  reasonable  foresight 
could  prevent. 

"  The  case  would  present  more  points  of  comparison  if  some 
savage  tribe  of  Indians  on  the  warpath  had  unexpectedly 
stumbled  upon  a  consul,  we  will  say  of  Venezuela,  traveling 
for  his  health  in  some  of  the  secluded  bypaths  of  Arizona  or 
New  Mexico,  and  then  and  there,  without  respect  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  consular  office  and  the  law  of  nations,  had  divested 
him  of  all  his  valuables  and  then  proceeded  suo  more  to  take 
his  scalp.  Could  it  be  pretended  that  the  United  States  could 
be  held  responsible  for  an  act  of  violence  of  this  kind,  although 
committed  by  i)ersons  actually  within  her  jurisdiction  ajid 
nominally  subject  to  her  authority?  It  is  notorious  through- 
out the  world  that  outrages  of  this  kind  on  the  western  fron- 
tier of  the  United  States  are  more  or  less  frequent,  and  that 
the  whole  military  force  of  that  country  out  of  garrison  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the  occasional  robbery  or  mur- 
der of  innocent  persons,  whether  aliens  or  citizens.  Unless  a 
government  can  be  held  to  be  an  insurer  of  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  persons  domiciled  within  its  jurisdiction,  there  is  no 
principle  of  sound  law  which  can  fasten  upon  it  the  responsi- 
bility for  indemnity  in  cases  of  sudden  and  unexpected  deeds 
of  violence,  which  reasonable  foresight  and  the  use  of  ordinary 
precautions  can  not  prevent.  Of  course,  if  a  government 
should  show  indifference  with  reference  to  the  punishment  of 
the  guilty  authors  of  such  outrages,  another  question  would 
arise,  but  as  long  as  reasonable  diligence  is  used  in  attempt- 
ing to  prevent  the  occurrence  or  recurrence  of  such  wrongs 
and  an  honest  and  serious  purpose  is  manifested  to  punish 
the  i)erpetrators,  the  best  evidence  of  which,  of  course,  will 
be  the  actual  infliction  of  punishment,  we  fail  to  recognize  any 
dereliction  in  the  performance  of  international  obligations,  as 
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measured  by  any  practical  standard  which  the  good  sense  of 
nations  will  permit  to  be  enforced. 

"Nor  do  we  perceive  that  there  is  anything  in  this  ruling  at 
variance  with  the  propositions  contended  for  by  the  United 
States  and  sui)portecl  by  an  elaborate  citation  of  authority  by- 
its  counsel.  The  very  language  used  in  argument  by  Mr. 
Gushing  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  before  the  Geneva 
Commission  and  now  quoted  by  the  counsel  of  the  United 
States  in  his  brief,  is  strikingly  applicable  to  the  facts  in  this 
case.  ^The  general  allegation,'  said  Mr.  Gushing,  ^that  acts 
committed  furtively  in  remote  and  unfrequented  coasts,  against 
the  wishes  oi  a  government  and  in  spite  of  well-intended j 
CLciive  efforts  to  prevent  them,  are  not  acts  over  which  the  gov- 
ernment could  reasonably  be  expected  to  exert  a  control,  com- 
mands the  assent  of  the  United  States.  They  would  not 
themselves  consent  to  be  held  responsible  for  such  acts.'  The 
italicized  part  of  the  concession  seems  to  be  regarded  as  de 
structive  of  any  value  it  might  have  in  determining  the  rights 
of  the  claimant,  which  are  sought  to  be  founded  on  the  as 
sumption  that  there  was  no  well-intended,  active  effort  on  the 
part  of  Venezuela  to  prevent  the  foray  of  the  savages. 

"But  there  is  nothing  in  the  record  to  show  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  any  notice  of  the  incursion  or  any  cause  to 
expect  that  such  a  raid  was  threatened,  and  while  it  may  be 
true  that  governments  Ave  prima  facie  responsible  for  tue  acts 
of  their  subjects  and  aliens  commorant  within  their  jurisdie- 
tion,  this  is  a  presumption  which  is  always  rebuttable  by  any 
facts  which  will  afford  a  reasonable  excuse  for  the  dereliction 
against  which  the  complaint  is  aimed.  A  different  rule  of  re- 
sponsibility applies  where  the  act  complained  of  is  only  one  in 
a  series  of  similar  acts,  the  repetition,  as  well  as  the  open  and 
notorious  character  of  which,  raises  a  presumption  in  favor  of 
knowledge  being  brought  home  to  the  authorities  and  with  it 
corresponding  accountability.  It  is  in  such  a  case  that  Sir 
Kobert  Phillimore  says  that  it  is  to  be  ^presumed  that  a  sov- 
ereign knows  what  his  subjects  openly  and  frequently  commit, 
and  as  to  his  power  of  hindering  the  evil  this  likewise  is  al- 
ways presumed,  unless  the  want  of  it  be  clearly  proved.' 
(Phill.  Int.  Law,  p.  23.)  The  present  case  stands  upon  a  differ- 
ent footing  entirely.  The  tort  committed  proceeded  from  the 
wanton  depredation  of  a  lawless  band  of  savages  on  a  vessel 
unhappily  stranded  at  a  X)oint  where  she  could  be  made  the 
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easy  prey  of  Ruch  marauders,  before  notice  could  be  received 
by  the  government,  and  under  circumstances  which  satisfy  us 
that  notice  is  not  imputable  to  the  government,  and  that  the 
raid  was  one  of  those  occasional  and  unexpected  outbreaks 
against  which  ordinary  and  reasonable  foresight  could  not 
provide.  As  soon  as  the  facts  were  reported  immediate  steps 
were  taken  for  the  relief  of  tlje  vessel,  and  the  savages  were 
opened  on  with  grape  and  cannon  balls  and  dispersed.  The 
claim  is  rejected.'' 

Findlay,  commissioner,  for  the  commission,  Frederick  Wipperman  v. 
Vefiezuela,  No.  22,  United  States  and  Veneznelan  Claims  Commission,  con- 
vention of  December  5, 1885. 

Mr.  Ashton,  agent  of  the  United  States,  maintained  in  his  brief  the 
doctrine  "that  a  government  may,  by  knowledge  and  eufferanee,  as  well  as 
by  direct permiesion,  become  responsible  for  the  acts  of  its  subjects,  whom 
it  does  not  prevent  from  committing  injury  to  foreigners  within  its  juris- 
diction.'' He  cited  Rutherforth,  Institutes  of  Natural  Law,  Book  1,  ch. 
17;  PhiUimore,  Int.  Law,  I.  ch.  x.  231,  III.  218;  Papers  Relating  to  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  III.  22, 23, 54, 490;  Case  of  the  Caldera,  15  Court  of 
Claims.  As  to  the  right  of  a  consul  to  special  protection,  he  referred  to 
the  case  of  the  Spanish  consul  at  New  Orleans,  Webster's  Works,  VI.  511, 
and  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1853,  providing  for  payment  of  the 
losses  both  of  the  consul  and  of  other  Spanish  subjects. 

8.  Miscellaneous  Cases. 

January  21, 1818,  the  American  brig  Cossack 
*V^„  was  seized  by  the  Spanish  authorities  at  Ma- 

zatlan,  Mexico,  for  want  of  a  sea  letter.  Sub- 
sequently she  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  Mexican  authorities, 
who  on  December  15, 1821,  issued  a  decree,  directing  that  the 
brig  and  her  cargo  be  restored.  This  order,  however,  was 
never  carried  into  effect.  A  unaDiiuous  award  was  made  by 
the  commissioners  of  $13,313.33  for  the  brig,  and  $25,218.26 
for  the  cargo,  with  interest  at  5  per  cent  x>er  annum  from  De- 
cember 15, 1821,  the  date  of  the  decree  of  restitution  by  the 
Mexican  authorities,  to  January  20, 1841,  amounting,  principal 
and  interest,  to  $75,323.80. 

Case  of  the  brig  Cossack,  commission  under  the  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  of  April  11, 1839. 

The  American  ship  Mercury j  while  off  the 
northwest  coast  of  Mexico,  near  California, 
was  captured  June  2,  1813,  by  the  Spanish 
warship  Flora,  The  cause  assigned  for  the  capture  was  that 
there  were  '^indications "  that  she  had  been  engaged,  or  that 


Case  of  the'^Ker- 
cniy." 
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she  intended  to  engage,  in  an  interdicted  trade  on  the  Spanish 
coast.  The  Mercury  had  been  at  Canton,  and  had  on  board  at 
the  time  of  her  capture  a  large  quantity  of  specie,  silks,  and 
furs,  of  the  value  of  $59,340.83.  It  was  also  stated  that  the 
vessel  was  taken  as  a  prize;  but  the  captors  did  not  proceed 
to  condemnation,  nor  was  the  capture  ever  subjected  to  the 
definitive  judgment  of  any  tribunal.  The  proceedings  were 
suspended  before  reaching  that  point.  Mr.  Poinsett,  the 
American  minister,  in  presenting  the  claim  to  the  Mexican 
Government,  stated  that  the  viceroyal  government  in  l^ovem- 
ber  1814  ordered  the  property  to  be  restored  to  the  claimant; 
but  the  order  was  not  in  evidence.  The  Mexican  Government, 
however,  in  the  treaty  with  Spain  of  December  28,  1836,  by 
which  Mexican  independence  was  recognized,  assumed  the 
debts  of  the  viceroyal  government;  and  it  would  seem  that  it 
undertook  as  a  consequence  to  answer  the  claim  on  account  of 
the  unexecuted  decree  of  November  1814.  However  this  may 
be,  another  decree  of  restitution  was  made  on  December  14, 
1821,  which  was  confirmed  by  a  resolution  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
gress. As  this  decree,  like  that  of  1814,  was  not  executed,  it 
was  admitted  that  an  indemnity  was  due  from  Mexico,  but  the 
commissioners  differed  as  to  the  amount.  The  umpire  awarded 
$96,988.66. 

Washington  Eayresv.  Mexico:  Commission  uoder  the  convention  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  April  11,  1839. 

Peter  Harmony,  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
Earmony'B  Case.  United  States  and  a  resident  merchant  of  the 
city  of  Kew  York,  in  February  1822  shipped  a 
quantity  of  merchandise  to  Vera  Cruz,  where  the  goods  were 
safely  landed  and  sent  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  under  consign- 
ment to  Don  Francisco  Almirate,  a  merchant  of  that  city,  to 
be  sold  on  account  of  Harmony.  In  October  in  that  year  the 
consignee  remitted  from  the  City  of  Mexico  a  sum  of  money  as 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  goods.  In  passing  from  the  City 
of  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz  this  money  was  seized  and  taken  pos- 
session of  by  order  of  the  titular  government  of  Mexico,  and 
was  placed  in  the  Castle  of  Perote  for  the  use  of  that  govern- 
ment. It  was  accordingly  applied  to  the  use  of  the  Mexican 
Government,  and  was  never  paid  over  or  accounted  for  by 
that  government  to  Harmony  or  to  anyone  for  him.  On  these 
facts  the  commissioners  unanimously  awarded  that  the  Crov- 
emment  of  Mexico  should  pay  to  Peter  Harmony  the  sum  of 
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$11,130,  which  represented  the  amouDt  seized  by  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  Mexico,  with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent 
per  annum  from  October  22, 1822,  till  the  date  of  the  award, 
that  being  at  that  time  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  Mexico. 

Case  of  Peter  Harmony  v.  Mexico^  commission  under  the  oonvention  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  April  11, 18«^. 

A  claim  was  made  on  account  of  the  brig 
Case  of  the  ''Ophir."  Ophir^  embracing  two  items — (1)  a  detention 
at  Vera  Cruz  for  several  "days,  and  (2)  a  deten- 
tion and  certain  judicial  proceedings  at  Gampeachy.  The  de- 
tention at  Vera  Cruz  was  in  consequence  of  an  inhibition, 
issued  by  the  local  authorities,  of  the  departure  of  any  vessel 
from  the  port.  This  inhibition  was  based  ux)on  the  existence 
of  local  political  disturbances. 

The  umpire  awarded  $400,  with  interest,  for  this  detention. 

The  detention  at  Campeachy  continued  for  a  long  time,  and 
was  based  upon  the  failure  of  the  master  of  the  brig  to  produce 
his  manifest  on  anchoring,  as  required  by  law.  The  court  of 
original  jurisdiction  pronounced  a  sentence  of  condemnation, 
which,  however,  was  reversed  by  a  higher  court,  but  with 
imposition  of  the  costs  on  the  claimant. 

The  umpire  disallowed  the  award  made  by  the  American 
commissioner  for  the  detention  and  proceedings  at  Campeachy. 

Commission  under  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
of  April  11, 1839. 

The  American  brig  Industry  wtbs  seized  and 

***        * ,      ^"  detained,  and  her  master  imprisoned,  by  the 

Mexican  authorities,  for  the  purpose,  as  the 

claimants  alleged,  of  extorting  money.    The  commissioners 

agreed  that  an  award  was  due,  but  differed  as  to  the  amount 

The  umpire,  February  23, 1842,  awarded  the  sum  of  $  18,148.96. 

Cyms  Sibley  et  al,  v.  Mexico:  Commission  nnder  the  convention  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  April  11, 1839. 

A  claim  was  made  for  the  wrongful  detention 
^^^^^^^l^^^^^y  the  Mexican  authorities  at  Vera  Cruz  in 

"  ^  1830  and  1831  of  the  brig  General  MoreloSj  the 
property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  On  the  part  of 
Mexico  it  was  alleged  that  the  reasons  for  the  seizure  and 
detention  of  the  brig  were  (1)  that  a  quantity  of  gunpowder 
was  found  on  board,  and  (2)  that,  after  the  seizure  of  the 
I)owder  and  the  brig,  a  legal  proceeding  was  begun  between 
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two  persons  named  Boss  and  Thompson  for  the  control  of  the 
brig.  As  to  the  first  gronnd,  it  was  alleged  by  the  claimants 
that  the  powder  was  sarreptitiously  put  on  board  at  Yera 
Oraz,  and  that  the  Mexican  courts  finally  decided  in  their 
favor,  ordering  the  brig  to  be  restored.  As  to  the  second 
ground,  the  American  commissioners  maintained  that  the 
proceeding  between  Boss  and  Thompson  was  instituted  by 
Thompson  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  one-fifth  part  of  the 
right  of  property  in  the  ship,  a  claim  which  did  not  justify 
her  detention,  while  the  Mexican  commissioners  contended 
that  the  object  of  the  proceeding  was  to  determine  which  of 
the  two,  Boss  or  Thompson,  was  the  representative  of  the 
owners,  and  that  in  no  other  way  could  the  ultimate  delivery 
of  the  brig  to  the  proper  one  be  insured,  pending  the  suit. 
An  award  was  rendered  by  the  umpire  in  favor  of  the  claim- 
ants, but  the  grounds  of  it  were  not  stated. 

James  W,  Bradlove  and  J,  GowrUjf^  Co,  v.  Mexico:  Commiasiok  under 
the  couvention  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  April  11,  1S39. 

CaM  of  the  bark     In  tfaie  case  of  the  bark  JoneSy  before  the 
<<Jonet:"  irwgu-  commission  under  the  convention  between  the 

Waf  fl""la'^t  ^^^^^  ^^^^  »^^  ^^^^  Britain  of  February  8, 
jyj^^^jj^  1853,  the  reporter  gives  the  following  syllabus : 

**  The  hark  Jones  was  seized  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Helena,  od  ohargea — 

"I.  Of  being  in  British  waters,  withont  having  ship's  papers  on  board, 
and  therefore  withont  national  character. 

"II.  For  being  engaged  in  and  equipped  for  tbe  slave  trade. 

''There  was  a  competent  court  for  the  trial  of  these  charges  at  St. 
Helena,  but  the  bark  was  taken  to  Sierra  Leone  for  trial,  and  the  charge 
of  being  engaged  in  and  equipped  for  the  slave  trade  was  adjudged  by  the 
court  there '  to  be  without  foundation,  and  destitute  of  any  probable  cause 
to  sustain  it.'  It  appeared,  also,  that  the  ship's  papers  were  duly  depos- 
ited at  the  collector's  and  consul's  offices,  on  her  arrival,  as  required  by 
law,  but  the  court  assessed  the  vessel  in  costs,  on  the  ground  of  alleged 
resistance  to  constituted  authorities,  and  it  was  sold  at  auction  for  the 
payment  of  these  charges. 

"  Held,  that  the  allegation  of  being  without  ship's  papers,  and  withont 
a  national  character,  was  unsustaiued  by  evidence. 

"  Heldf  also,  on  the  judgment  delivered  by  the  court,  that  no  costs  could 
be  taxed  against  the  vessel,  and  that  no  resistance  to  authorities  was 
shown.  And  further,  that  the  removal  of  the  vessel  from  St.  Helena, 
where  a  competent  court  existed  for  the  trial  of  these  charges,  to  Sierra 
Leone  for  trial,  was  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  parties,  and  that  the 
owners  of  the  Jones  were  entitled  to  full  remuneration  for  all  damages 
sustained." 
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The  case  was  fully  argaed  before  the  commission  by  J.  A, 
Thomas,  agent  for  the  United  States,  and  James  Hannen,  agent 
for  Great  Britain. 

The  bark  Jones^  of  Salem,  Massachnsetts,  with  a  crew 
shipped  for  Montevideo  and  other  ports  north  of  the  thirty- 
sixth  parallel  of  south  latitude,  sailed  from  Boston  in  March 
1840  for  the  west  coast  of  A£nca,  having  an  assorted  cargo  of 
flonr,  biscuits,  soap,  candles,  tea,  fish,  furniture,  lumber,  and 
gunpowder.  On  June  17  she  arrived  at  Ambriz,  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  after  having  disposed  of  a  considerable  part  of 
the  cargo,  sailed  for  Loando,  on  the  same  coast.  On  the  way 
she  was  visited  by  the  British  armed  brig  Water  WttoA,  but 
after  examination  of  her  papers  and  cargo  was  permitted  to 
proceed.  From  Loando,  where  she  exchanged  some  merchan- 
dise for  ivory  and  other  African  produce,  she  returned  to  Am- 
briz, and  after  obtaining  more  produce  sailed  for  St.  Helena. 
Arriving  at  St.  Helena  on  the  24th  of  August  1840,  she  entered 
at  the  custom-house  and  discharged  and  received  cargo.  But 
on  the  14th  of  September,  after  she  had  been  there  for  twenty- 
one  days,  she  was  seized  by  the  British  ship  Dolphin  and 
taken  to  Sierra  Leone,  where  on  the  5th  of  October  she  was 
libeled  in  the  vice-admiralty  court  on  the  ground  that  she 
^^was  found  in  British  waters  without  any  national  character 
and  having  no  ship's  papers  or  colors  on  board,  and  for  being 
engaged  in  and  fitted  and  equipped  for  the  slave  trade,  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  6  Geo.  IV.  ch.  113,  and  of  2 
and  3  Vict.  ch.  73.^^  Of  these  two  charges  the  first,  of  being  in 
British  waters  without  national  character  or  ship's  papers,  was 
clearly  unjustified  by  the  statute  under  which  it  was  brought. 
The  act  of  2  and  3  Vict.  ch.  113,  empowered  British  cruisers 
<^  to  capture  Portuguese  vessels  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  and 
other  vessels  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  not  being  justly  entitled 
to  claim  the  protection  of  the  flag  of  any  state  or  nation,"  and  by 
its  terms,  unless  the  charge  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave-trade 
was  sustained,  it  became  wholly  immaterial  whether  the  Jones 
had  papers  or  not.  The  charge,  therefore,  "of  being  found  in 
British  waters  without  having  ship's  papers  on  board  and  hav- 
ingnonationalcharacter  "  was  no  allegation  of  an  offense  against 
2  and  3  Vict.,  and  the  whole  proceeding,  so  far  as  it  was  based 
on  that  act,  fell  to  the  ground.  The  only  remaining  ground  of 
seizure  of  the  vessel  was  "her  being  engaged  in  and  equipped 
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for  the  slave  trade,"  which  was  charged  as  a  violation  of  the 
act  of  5  Geo.  IV. 

By  that  act  all  vessels,  seized  for  being  concerned  in  the 
slave  trade,  <' shall  and  may  be  sued  for,  prosecuted  and  recov- 
ered ♦  ♦  ♦  in  any  court  of  record  or  vice-admiralty  in  any 
part  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions  in  or  nearest  to  which  such 
seizures  may  be  made,  or  to  which  such  *  *  *  vessels, 
*  *  *  if  seized  at  sea  or  without  the  limits  of  any  British 
jurisdiction,  may  most  conveniently  be  carried  for  trial." 

Mr.  Upham,  the  American  commissioner, 
"ham  ^  maintained  that  by  this  act  the  vessel  shoold 
have  been  tried  at  St.  Helena,  where  there 
<<had  long  been  a  court  of  record  of  an  established  character 
and  competent  to  try  any  felony  or  capital  offense  against 
the  laws  of  Great  Britain,"  and  that  her  removal  to  Sierra 
Leone  was  an  illegal  act ;  that  the  act  of  2  and  3  Vict,  gave 
authority  to  seize  in  the  open  sea  vessels  having  no  national 
character  and  concerned  in  the  slave  trade,  and  was  not 
necessary  to  give  jurisdictiou  over  the  e7bne«  in  theharhor  St. 
Helena;  and  that,  if  the  Jones  was  engaged  in  fitting  out 
there  for  the  slave  trade  she  should  have  been  tried  at  once. 
Even  if  the  seizure  had  been  made  under  2  and  3  Vict.,  there  was 
in  his  opinion  the  alternative  of  a  speedy  trial  of  the  vessel  at 
St.  Helena,  under  the  act  of  6  Geo.  IV.,  for  the  only  essential 
charge  against  her,  and  it  would  have  been  the  imperative  duty 
of  the  captor  to  proceed  under  that  statute. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  Sierra  Leone,  public  notice 
was,  said  Mr.  Upham,  first  given  of  the  offense  for  which  the 
vessel  was  seized,  by  the  posting  up  of  a  statement  that  she 
was  to  be  "condemned,  unless  the  owners  should  appear  and 
show  just  cause  to  the  contrary."  But,  notwithstanding  that 
the  witnesses  were  engaged  in  open  hostility  to  the  captain, 
the  acquittal  of  the  vessel  was  on  all  grounds  triumphant  and 
complete.  The  judge  at  Sierra  Leone  said  that  he  could  have 
"no  rational  doubt"  that  her  papers  proved  her  American 
character,  and  that  the  proceeding  under  the  act  of  2  and  3 
Vict,  must  consequently  fall  to  the  ground.  As  to  the  charge 
of  slave  trading,  the  judge  remarked,  in  respect  of  a  paper 
signed  by  a  part  of  the  crew,  protesting  against  going  to  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  which  was  alleged  to  have  been  the  original 
cause  of  the  seizure,  "  that  not  even  the  most  distant  allusion 
is  made  by  the  seamen  •  •  ♦  that  the  vessel  had  been,  or 
was  about  to  be,  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  5 "  and,  after  a  fall 
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examination  of  the  testimony,  he  declared  ''that  not  a  single 
article  of  slave  equipment  is  established  against  her;"  that 
"the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  has  literally  produced  nothing 
which  can  by  possibility  aflfect  the  character  of  the  vessel;^ 
that  "  no  indication  has  been  adduced,  showing  the  vessel's 
employment  in  the  slave  trade,  and  that  there  has  not  been  a 
single  paper  found  on  board  the  ship  that  could  warrant  him 
in  drawing  such  a  conclusion."  And,  still  referring  to  the 
judge's  decision,  Mr.  ITpham  continued: 

"Affcer  having  carefully  reviewed  the  grounds  upon  which 
sentence  of  restoration  had  been  given  by  him,  with  a  view  of 
discovering,  if  possible,  some  probable  cause  of  seizure  as 
regards  the  vessel's  alleged  equipment  for  the  slave  trade,  he 
never  saw  a  case  so  free  even  from  suspicion. 

"The  necessary  result  of  this  finding  was  that  the  vessel 
should  have  been  discharged,  and  the  captor  treated  as  a 
trespasser  from  the  beginning.  The  captor  stands  condemned 
by  a  court  of  his  own  choosing,  on  a  wholly  ex  parte  examina- 
tion, and  by  a  judgment  unimpeached,  of  the  seizure  of  a  vessel 
having  an  established  national  character,  and  against  which 
there  was  no  probable  ground  of  charge  of  her  being  concerned 
in  the  slave  trade.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  the 
party  offending  is  directly  responsible  to  the  owners  of  the 
vesseL  Ko  obligation  rested  on  the  owners  to  follow  their 
property  to  a  remote  jurisdiction,  to  rescue  it  from  the  control 
of  the  law  thus  unwarrantably  asserted. 

"  No  principle  of  common  law  is  plainer  than  that  trespassers 
and  wrongdoers,  ab  initiOy  in  the  seizing  and  removal  of  prop- 
erty, are  at  once  personally  liable,  and  it  rests  not  in  their 
mouths  to  say  that  the  party  aggrieved  should  not  prosecute 
them,  but  must  follow  the  property  and  abide  the  result  of  the 
legal  proceedings  instituted  against  it.  With  much  more  pro- 
priety might  the  owners  of  the  Jones  have  said  that  Lieutenant 
IdttlehaJes,  after  the  discharge  of  the  vessel,  instead  of  insti- 
tuting an  appeal  from  tbe  decision  of  the  court,  which  he  never 
prosecuted,  should  have  at  once  returned  the  vessel  to  America, 
and  make  ample  indemnity  to  the  owners  for  all  costs  and  dam- 
ages for  its  illegal  seizure  and  detention. 

"  For  the  seizure  of  a  vessel  without  probable  cause,  the 
legal  rule  of  damage  is  full  restitution  and  compensation  for 
all  costs  and  injury  sustained." 

But,  by  a  most  singular  proceeding,  said  Mr.  Upham,  the 
court  then  undertook  to  consider  another  charge,  not  within  the 
statute,  and  of  which  it  had  no  cognizance,  of  a  personal  char- 
acter, against  an  individual  not  present,  and  not  against  the 
vessel,  and  on  this  charge  of  "  resistance  of  the  master  to  fair 
inquiry"  and  "his  willful  misconduct  in  resisting  constituted 
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authorities,''  mulcted  the  vessel  in  costs.  It  was,  said  Mr. 
Upham,  a  charge  which,  if  it  had  been  fully  sustained,  could 
not  have  affected  the  vessel  or  her  exoneration,  and  warranted 
her  assessment  in  costs,  either  under  the  statutes  in  question 
or  the  common  law.  But  it  was  whoUy  lUMnstained  by  the 
testimony.  It  was  alleged,  as  the  ground  of  l^is  cbaifr^  that 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  September  14,  after  the  vessel 
had  been  in  port  twenty-one  days.  Lieutenant  Littlehales,  by 
whom  the  seizure  was  made,  met  Gaptain  Gilbert,  the  master 
of  the  JaneSj  in  the  street,  and  demanded  of  him  the  ship's 
papers;  and  that  the  master  refused  to  comply  with  this  de- 
mand, or  with  a  similar  one  subsequently  made  the  same  even- 
ing on  board  the  vessel.  Mr.  Upham,  however,  maintained 
that  it  was  clear  upon  the  testimony  that,  although  the  demand 
made  by  Lieutenant  Littlehales  on  the  street  was  wholly  unau- 
thorized, on  neither  occasion  did  Captain  Gilbert  refuse  to  show 
his  papers;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  stated  that  his  mani- 
fest was  at  the  custom-house  and  his  ship's  papers  with  the 
consul,  and  when  the  demand  was  made  on  board  the  vessel 
promised  to  obtain  and  exhibit  them  on  Monday,  which  he  was 
prevented  from  doing  by  the  immediate  seizure  of  his  vessel 
and  his  expulsion  from  it.    Said  Mr.  Upham: 

"Captain  Gilbert  seems  to  have  been  very  unfortunately 
situated.  When  called  upon  for  his  papers,  his  precise  form 
of  reply,  though  he  offered  to  produce  them  at  the  earliest 
X>0S8ible  moment,  is  regarded  as  opposition  to  authorities;  if 
he  goes  to  his  vessel  to  deliver  his  papers,  he  is  threatened  to 
be  shot  at;  if  he  writes  a  letter  to  Lieutenant  Littlehales,  he 
receives  no  answer;  if  he  gets  the  American  consul  to  write 
for  him,  his  letter  is  returned  unopened,  because,  though  pre- 
viously acknowledged  by  competent  British  authorities  for 
seven  years,  it  is  now  said  he  has  no  exequatur;  if  he  gets  the 
collector  of  customs  to  write,  Lieutenant  Littlehales  tells  him 
he  has  seized  the  vessel,  and  the  collector  says  he  can  go  no 
further;  if  he  applies  to  the  governor  and  secretary,  he  is 
informed  they  have  no  power  over  the  commander  of  Her 
Majesty's  armed  vessel;  if  he  applies,  as  a  last  resort,  to  his 
government  for  redress,  it  is  held  to  be  an  improper  appeal 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  British  courts,  'whose  duty  it  was,' 
it  is  said  by  Lord  Palraerston,  *  if  circumstances  required  it, 
to  give  the  claimant  full  indemnity,'  and  that  Captain  Gil- 
bert *had  no  right  to  call  for  the  interposition  of  the  state  to 
do  that  which  he  might,  by  ordinary  care  and  diligence^  have 
done  for  himself  through  the  aid  of  such  tribunals.  And 
this  is  said  when  a  commander  of  Her  Majesty's  cruiser  has 
expelled  the  captain  from  his  vessel,  refused  all  speciflca- 
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tioQ  of  charge  against  her,  and  taken  her  away  to  a  coast,  no 
one  knew  where,  except  by  hearsay.^ 

But,  said  Mr.  IJpham,  the  wrongs  of  the  owners  of  the 
vessel  did  not  terminate  here.  When  the  decision  of  the 
court  was  rendered  against  the  captors,  an  appeal  was  taken* 
It  was  never  prosecuted,  and  proceedings  were  thus  stayed, 
and  the  case  rendered  more  complicated.  Moreover,  though 
the  regulation  of  the  British  service  required  all  cruisers,  un- 
der the  slave-trade  acts,  to  report  the  particulars  of  each  seiz- 
ure by  the  first  opportunity  to  England,  no  such  report  was 
made  by  Lieutenant  Littlehales  in  the  case  of  the  Jones  for  a 
long  period.    Continuing,  Mr.  Upham  said : 

<<  Lieutenant  Littlehales  had  all  the  means  of  knowledge 
before  him  that  was  subsequently  possesssed  by  the  court  of 
Sierra  Leone.  He  was  bound  to  come  to  the  same  just  and 
impartial  decision  as  to  the  character  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
want  of  all  probable  ground  of  her  connection  with  the  slave 
trade.  By  his  hasty  and  illjudged  proceedings,  and  relying  on 
trivial  circumstances  and  vague  surmises,  of  no  weight  to  an 
unprejudiced  mind,  contrast^  with  known  facts  before  him, 
he  has  been  guilty  of  a  wrong  against  unoft(Bnding  citizens  of 
the  United  States  that  has  ruined  their  pecuniary  prospects, 
and  has  caused  an  embittered  state  of  feeling  between  the  two 
countries  in  reference  to  his  acts. 

^'The  course  of  the  British  Government,  also,  not  only  in 
not  affording  redress  in  this  matter,  but  in  delaying  prompt 
inquiry  and  investigation,  and  in  not  holding  its  officers  and 
tribunals  responsible  lor  the  enforcement  of  their  own  laws 
and  rules  important  to  the  protection  of  American  commerce, 
is  a  ground  of  grave  and  serious  complaint  by  the  parties  in 
this  case. 

<^Both  the  5  Geo.  lY.  and  the  2  and  3  YicL,  as  amended,  re- 
quire the  vice-admiralty  courts,  on  the  first  Monday  in  Janu- 
ary and  July  of  each  year,  to  report  to  Her  Majesty^s  commis- 
sioners of  the  treasury  all  cases  wliich  have  been  acyudged  in 
the  court  for  the  six  months  preceding.  These  returns  are 
to  give  Hhe  date  of  seizure,  the  propers-seized,  the  name  of 
the  seizer,  the  sentence,  whether  of  forfeiture  or  restitution } 
whether  the  property  has  been  sold  or  converted,  and  whether 
any  part  remains  unsold;  and  in  whose  hands  the  proceeds 
remain.' 

"When  it  has  answered  the  occasion  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  represent  its  regard  for  the  rights  of  American  com- 
merce, the  provisions  of  law  as  to  imm^iate  returns,  and  the 
particular  and  cautious  instructions  to  their  cruisers  on  this 
subject,  are  pointed  to  as  proof  of  their  prompt  watchfulness 
over  every  invasion  of  the  American  fiag.  But  here,  where 
these  provisions  have  been  wholly  disregarded,  we  have  yet  to 
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learn  that  there  has  been  a  word  of  reproof  to  these  officers; 
and  through  the  whole  correspondence  on  this  subject  there 
has  been  no  explanation,  palliation,  or  apology  on  this  acconnt, 
but  these  provisions  of  law  have  been  x>6rmitted  to  remain  a 
dead  letter. 

^<And  this  has  greatly  prejudiced  the  interests  of  these 
parties.  Captain  Gilbert  returned  from  St.  Helena,  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  to  his  employers  to  represent  the 
facts  as  to  the  Jones^  and  the  American  consul  at  St.  Helena 
sent  immediately  to  his  government  an  account  of  the  seizure 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  circumstances  in  relation  to  it.  Kepre- 
sentations  were  at  once  made  in  London  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, by  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  American  minister,  and  until 
some  answer  could  be  had  on  his  application,  indicating  the 
determination  and  disposition  of  the  British  Government  in 
relation  to  the  claim,  no  other  course  seemed  advisable  or 
proper  by  the  owners  of  the  vesseL 

^<  The  case  was  one  requiring  urgent  and  prompt  action  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Government,  so  that  if  the  proceedings 
of  Lieutenant  Littlehales  were  not  disavowed,  any  other  less 
adequate  remedy  the  case  might  admit  of  could  be  resorted  to 
in  season  to  retrieve  the  owners  of  the  vessel  from  destructive 
loss.. 

'^  The  communication  from  Mr.  Stevenson  to  Lord  Palmerston 
on  the  subject  was  on  the  16th  of  April  1841,  five  months  after 
the  adjudication  at  Sierra  Leone.  But  it  appears  from  the  cor- 
respondence in  the  case,  that  no  inquiry  was  instituted  in  ref- 
erence to  it  for  more  than  four  months  after  that  time;  and 
though  the  attention  of  the  British  Government  was  repeatedly 
and  earnestly  called  to  the  subject,  as  late  as  October  5, 1842, 
Lord  Aberdeen,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Everett  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Jones^  states  that,  <  from  the  want  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  Sierra  Leone,  Her  Majesty's  government  had  been 
unable  yet  to  come  to  a  decision  in  the  case,  and  that  a  renewed 
application  had  this  day  been  made  to  the  proper  department 
on  the  subject,  and  that,  as  soon  as  Her  Majesty's  government 
shall  have  received  the  necessary  information,  he  will  lose  no 
time  in  communicating  to  Mr.  Everett  the  decision  of  Her 
Majesty's  government  in  the  case.' 

^'  Five  months  after  this  time,  on  the  2d  of  March  1843,  and 
more  than  ttco  years  after  the  adjudication  at  Sierra  Leone j  the 
first  information  is  given  <  of  the  decision  of  Her  Majesty's 
government,' and  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  justification  of  the 
seizure  of  this  vessel,  and  of  the  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Little- 
hales  is  placed. 

"  During  all  this  time  the  owners  of  the  Jones  were  kept  in 
entire  suspense  as  to  what  course  would  be  adopted,  and  the 
vessel  and  cargo  had  been  long  before  this  sold,  by  order  of 
court,  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice. 

<<To  the  communication,  giving  the  decision  of  Her  Majesty's 
government,  received  after  a  delay  of  such  extraordinary  dura- 
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tioiiy  and  against  which  delay  Mr.  Everett  strenuously  remon- 
strated, a  ^1  and  elaborate  reply  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Everett 
on  the  18th  of  May  1843.  In  this  reply  he  presented  the  views 
of  his  government,  and  his  comments  on  the  evidence  and 
grounds  taken  by  Her  Mtyesty'd  ministers,  and  earnestly  asked 
Lord  Aberdeen's  attention  to  the  statements  and  grounds  sub- 
mitted to  him,  representing  <  the  transaction  on  which  it  had 
been  his  painftil  dnty  to  dwell  as  extraordinary  and  oppressive 
in  all  its  parts,'  and  that  a  denial  of  reparation  <  would  pro- 
duce a  degree  of  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  government 
and  x>eople  of  the  United  States  of  a  character  greatly  to  be 
deprecated.' 

"To  this  urgent  letter,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  British 
Oovernment  was  again  called  by  Mr.  Everett  in  June  1846,  no 
reply  was  made  by  the  British  Government  for  more  than 
three  and  a  half  year 8^  when  Mr.  Bancroft,  November  26, 1846, 
addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Palmerston  in  reference  to  the  un- 
answered letter  of  Mr.  Everett  of  May  1843,  stating  Hhat  he 
was  instructed  by  his  government  to  ask  an  early  and  definite 
reply.' 

"A  reply  was  then  made  early  in  the  ensuing  month,  which 
was  resx)onded  to  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  and  which  was  again  re- 
plied to  by  Lord  Palmerston,  in  which  he  sets  up  the  closest 
technical  grounds  and  objections  to  the  claim  of  the  owners  of 
the  Jones^  and  alleges  that  they  had  had  ^  ample  opportunities 
to  assert  their  rights,  either  in  the  court  below,  or  by  an  ap- 
peal from  the  decision  of  that  court  to  the  judicial  committee 
of  Her  Majesty's  privy  council,'  and  denying  to  them  all  other 
remedy. 

"In  March  1849  this  whole  subject  and  the  coiTCspondence 
in  relation  to  it  was  communicated  to  Congress,  and  was 
passed  upon  by  a  very  intelligent  committee,  who  unanimously 
reported,  through  Mr.  Marsh,  of  Vermont,  their  chairman, 
*that  the  government  of  the  United  States  was  under  a  solemn 
obligation  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  TJnion,  at  whatever 
hazard,  in  the  exercise  of  their  lawful  cajlings  in  their  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  and  that,  in  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  the  committee,  the  case  of  the  Jones  was  one  of  the 
strongest  in  which  the  American  Government  had  ever  been, 
called  upon  to  discharge  that  obligation.  That  in  the  history 
of  our  intercourse  with  civilized  nations  they  knew  few  in- 
stances of  more  wanton  and  unprovoked  outrage  than  this 
case  exhibited,  and  that  they  believed  the  honor  and  the  inter- 
est of  the  nation  demanded  that  the  government  should  insist 
npon  the  most  full  and  ample  pecuniary  redress  to  the  owners 
of  the  vessel,  if  not  npon  reparation  for  the  indignity  to  the 
American  fag,  by  the  condign  punishment  of  the  offender,  and 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  renew  the  demand  for  redress  to  the  owners  of  the  Jonesj 
and  strenuously  urge  the  same.' 
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^^  From  the  proceedings  in  this  and  other  eaaes  this  commiB- 
sion  ultimately  originated,  by  which  it  Jias  been  proposed  to 
settle  equitably  ^nd  justly  all  outetanding  claims  between  the 
governments  accming  since  1814. 

«'  The  case  is  therefore  now  submitted  to  this  tribunal  under 
circumstances,  after  this  long  delay  and  hardship  to  these 
parties,  entitling  it  to  great  deliberation  and  consideration. 
It  has  been  fully  argued.  I  have  given  the  most  attentive  con- 
sideration to  every  suggestion  that  has  been  urged  in  defense 
of  these  proceedings,  with  a  desire  to  regard  equally  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  two  governments  as  an  arbiter  between 
them,  bound  by  every  consideration,  as  well  as  the  explicit 
declaration  subscribed  by  me,  to  decide  all  matters  submitted 
to  our  decision  <  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  without  fear, 
favor,  or  affection  to  my  own  country.' 

^<  After  such  examination  I  have  arrived  at  the  conviction 
that  the  complaint  made  by  the  owners  of  the  Jones  is  fully 
sustained ;  that  the  wrong  done  to  them  has  been  characterized, 
in  its  initiation  and  in  almost  every  step  of  its  progress,  by 
oppressive  acts  wholly  uncalled  for  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
case;  that  the  seizure  of  the  vessel  was  without  just  cause; 
that  its  detention  on  the  charge  of  being  concerned  in  the  slave 
trade  had  no  probable  ground  to  sustain  it;  that  its  removal 
to  Sierra  Leone  for  trial  was  in  violation  of  just  rights  of  these 
parties  and  of  settled  principles  of  English  law;  that  the 
charge  against  Captain  Gilbert '  of  willful  misconduct  and  of 
opposition  to  constituted  authorities '  had  nothing  to  justify 
its  connection  with  charges  against  the  vessel,  and  is  wholly 
unfounded  in  fact;  that  the  delay  and  neglect  of  the  British 
Government  in  looking  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
after  most  earnest  remonstrances  of  the  United  Stotes  haa 
been  repeatedly  made  to  them,  is  without  excuse,  and  has 
greatly  prejudiced  the  just  rights  of  these  claimants;  and  that 
the  owners  of  the  Jones  are  entitled  to  fiill  compensation 
against  Lieutenant  Littlehales  and  the  British  Government, 
who  have  throughout  justified  and  sustained  him  as  their 
agent,  for  all  injury  which  has,  directly  or  indirectly,  arisen 
from  these  wrongs,  and  for  the  unjust  delay  of  reparation  of 
them  to  the  present  time. 

^^  In  coming  to  this  result,  it  is  with  deep  regret  I  find  I  have 
not  the  full  concurrence  of  my  associate  commissioner  as  to  the 
extent  of  redress  these  claimants  are  entitled  to,  and  that  this 
long  litigated  controversy  must  remain  unadjusted  to  abide 
the  final  decision  of  the  umpire  appointed  under  this  commis- 
sion, to  whom  it  is  now  ordered  to  be  committed." 

Mr.  Hornby,  the  British  commissioner,  ob- 

^*j^^       •    serving  that  the  master  of  the  Jones  was  not 

present  at  the  trial  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  that 

neither  he  nor  the  owners  were  represented  before  the  court; 

that  the  costs  assessed  by  the  conrt  were  not  paid ;  and  that 
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the  Teasel,  nobody  appearing  to  claim  it,  ^^wae  nltiinsMy  sold 
in  the  osofJ  manner,  for  the  benefit  of  all  concern  ed,"  said : 

^  Practically,  then,  the  commissioners  are  asked  to  review 
the  decision  of  the  vice-admiralty  court,  which  has  never  been 
appealed  against,  and  which  decided  two  points:  First,  that 
the  vessel  was  not  engaged  in  the  slave  trade;  secondly,  that 
she  had  a  national  character;  with  reference  to  which  latter 
point  the  court  expressed  its  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  the 
master,  as  supplying  a  probable  cause  for  ^te  aeizure,  bj 
awarding  costs  to  the  captor. 

<^  The  claimants  approve  the  first  portion  of  the  judgment, 
but  declare  the  latter  part  to  be  wholly  unfounded  in  either 
reason  or  justice. 

"  Now,  1  do  not  think  it  was  ever  intended  that  the  commis- 
sioners should  sit  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  properly  con- 
stituted courts  of  either  country;  and  if  there  were  no  facts 
before  us  but  those  on  which  the  vice-admiralty  court  decided, 
I  should,  without  hesitation,  reject  this  claim  on  the  ground 
that  this  was  not  a  court  of  appeal. 

<<  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  circumstances  might  not  arise 
in  many  cases  which  would  induce  me  to  reverse  the  judgment 
of  a  court,  but  the  circumstances  must  be  of  a  certain  charac- 
ter and  importance.  It  would  not  be  sufficient  simply  to  show 
that  a  point  of  law  was  doubtful,  or  that  another  judge  might 
have  taken  a  different  view  of  the  facts.  Such  matters  are 
within  the  jurisdiction  and  province  of  a  court  of  appeal :  but 
if,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  additional  evidence  was  afforded — 
evidence  of  a  character  tending  to  show  that  had  it  been 
brought  before  the  judge  of  the  vice-admiralty  court,  a  judg- 
ment more  favorable  to  the  claimants  might  have  been  passed, 
or  that  the  wrongful  act  of  the  party  complained  against  pre- 
vented such  evidence  from  being  taken — then  I  think  the  way 
would  be  opened  for  our  action. 

^'  In  the  present  case,  the  commissioners  have  before  them 
the  additional  evidence  of  the  master,  the  supercargo,  and 
such  members  of  the  crew  as  were  not  present  at  the  trial. 
Two  points  therefore  arise  for  us  to  determine:  First,  whether 
this  additional  evidence  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  induce  us 
to  overrule  the  judgment  of  the  vice-admiralty  court  as  to  costs ; 
and  secondly,  whether  upon  this  evidence  we  ought  to  award 
compensation  in  the  nature  of  damages  to  the  owners  for  the 
losses  which  they  have  sustained  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the 
judgment. 

"As  I  differ  from  my  learned  colleague  on  both  points,  I  feel 
bound  to  go  somewhat  at  length  into  the  evidence. 

"In  doing  this  I  propose  to  divide  the  case  into  two  parts; 
the  one  having  reference  to  the  seizure  and  its  immediate  con- 
sequences, the  other  to  the  damages  which  maybe  said  to  have 
been  sustained  subsequently  to  the  judgment  of  the  vice- 
admiralty  court.    Before  doing  so,  however,  I  must  repeat  that, 
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as  a  general  principle,  effect  ought  to  be  given  to  the  jadgment 
of  every  competeDt  tribunal,  when  nothing  appears  tencUng  to 
impugn  the  integrity  or  fairmindedness  of  the  court. 

<^  The  commissioners  are  asked  to  adopt  one  part  of  the  judg- 
ment in  question  and  to  reject  the  other  portion  of  it.  I  can 
not  accede  to  this  course,  because  both  parts  appear  to  me  to 
be  founded  upon  an  equally  careful  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  evidence,  and  arrived  at  after  equal  delibera- 
tion." 

The  first  fact,  said  Mr.  Hornby,  in  reference  to  the  seizure, 
was  the  application  of  the  crew  of  the  Jones  to  Lieutenant 
Littlehales  for  his  intervention  on  finding  that  they  were 
about  to  return  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  They  contended  that 
they  had  signed  articles  to  proceed  to  Montevideo  and  a  mar- 
ket, and  thence  to  a  port  of  discharge  in  the  United  States,  the 
fact  being  that  they  had  agreed  to  go  to  "  Montevideo  or  other 
ports  between  the  line  of  latitude  36  degrees  south  and  back," 
and  that  the  American  consular  agent- at  St.  Helena  decided, 
when  appealed  to  by  the  master,  that  they  were  bound  to  go  to 
X)orts  on  the  coast  of  Africa  north  of  that  line.  But  the  crew 
represented  to  Lieutenant  Littlehales  that  they  suspected  there 
was  a  false  set  of  shipping  articles  on  board;  and  the  mate 
said  that  tbe  papers  exhibited  by  the  master  to  an  officer  of  a 
Portuguese  man  of  war  at  Loando  were  headed  "Ambriz''  and 
not  "Montevideo."  On  this  information  Lieutenant  Little^ 
hales  determined  to  inspect  the  ships's  papers,  and,  meeting 
the  master  in  the  street,  made  the  request  to  see  them.  Mr. 
Hornby  maintained  that  to  this  request  the  master  replied 
that  the  "papers''  were  at  the  custom-house,  where  in  fact 
only  the  manifest  was.  The  next  scene  was  on  board  the  Jones 
two  hours  later,  when  no  one  disputed  that  the  "papers"  were 
asked  for  and  that  the  answer  then  given  was  that  they  were 
at  the  "consuPs."  Lieutenant  Littlehales  denied  that  the 
master  ever  offered  to  show  his  papers,  or  to  give  any  informa- 
tion on  Monday  morning;  and  it  was,  said  Mr.  Hornby,  a 
curious  fact  that  neither  the  papers  nor  copies  of  them  were 
before  the  commission,  and  that  it  did  not  appear  that  they 
were  ever  shown  to  anyone  whose  seeing  them  would  have 
facilitated  the  discharge  of  the  vessel.  If  the  master  had 
"facilitated  the  inspection  of  the  papers  by  the  captor,  "all  the 
subsequent  mischief  would,"  declared  Mr.  Hornby,  "  in  my 
opinion,  have  been  avoided.  Nothing  would  have  been  easier 
than  to  have  sought  Lieutenant  Littlehales  on  board  H.  M«  8. 
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Dolphin^  yet  this  was  never  attempted,  and  in  fact  no  attempt 
was  ever  made  to  show  this  officer  the  papers,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  the  sabaltem  in  command  of  the  prize  was  ever 
asked  to  look  at  them,  or  was  even  told  that  the  captain  had 
them  with  him  when  he  went  alongside  the  Jones  on  the  Mon- 
day following  the  seizure.  ISot  does  it  appear  in  the  affidavits 
of  the  master  and  supercargo  that  the  former  really  had  his 
papers  with  him  on  these  occasions,  or  went  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  them." 

The  next  step  in  the  case  was,  said  Mr.  Hornby,  the  over- 
hauling of  the  vessel  and  the  finding  on  board  of  two  letters, 
both  addressed  to  the  supercargo,  one  being  from  the  owners 
and  the  other  from  a  Spaniard  of  the  name  of  D.  Masoro 
Maray.    These  letters  were  as  follows : 

^^  Messrs.  Famham  &  Co.  to  Mr.  Sexton. 

"  Salem,  March  12^  1840. 

<«Deab  Sib:  Your  much-esteemed  favor  of  December  4, 
from  Ambriz,  per  Quillj  was  promptly  delivered  on  the  arrival 
of  that  vessel,  February  2.  Your  remarks  on  the  trade  with 
Doctors  Wilson  and  Savay,  and  others,  at  Gape  Palmas  are 
noted,  but  will  not  be  acted  upon  ^t  present.  We  have  no 
doubt  there  is  a  field  there  to  work  in  to  advantage,  but  we 
shaU  probably  omit  it  till  your  return.  The  information  how- 
ever is  very  acceptable.  Your  sales  at  other  places  were  so 
limited  that  the  profits  will  not  pay  for  the  delay;  but  we 
think  you  will  have  found  a  very  good  market  at  Loanda  for 
all  the  flour  you  had  on  board,  provided  you  did  not  report 
over  one  hundred  barrels.  If  you  obtain  the  quoted  rates,  or 
even  thirty  dollars  per  barrel,  for  the  470  barrels  remaining, 
the  Sarah  must  make  a  fine  voyage,  unless  she  is  very  badly 
mismanaged  on  her  return  passage,  of  which  there  is  much 
reason  to  fear.  We  regret  much  that  we  were  so  greatly  de- 
ceived in  Captain  Cork. 

^^  We  know  not  whose  fault  it  was  that  the  specie  was  lefb 
in  New  York.  The  writer  found  it  in  the  safe  after  you  sailed, 
and  used  it;  he  knew  nothing  of  it  before. 

"  We  heard  of  your  arrival  at  Sierra  Leone  in  twenty-four 
days  by  the  British  maurof-war  brig  Butterfly  and  her  prize; 
but  your  letters  did  not  come  te  hand  till  January  21,  four 
months  after  they  were  written,  and  then  by  the  Saladin. 

"  George  and  Cork's  letters  of  November  21,  via  Rio,  came 
to  hand  two  weeks  since,  and  we  hope  soon  to  hear  in  the  same 
way  or  direct.  The  Sea-meic  arrived  at  St.  Helena  January  6, 
and  sailed  14th  for  Africa,  and  perhaps  will  soon  get  home. 
We  hope  you  closed  your  sales,  however,  before  she  arrived  at 
Loanda.    The   Quill  is  here,  and  idle  we  believe.    Nathan 
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Augustas  Frye  was  married  last  night,  and  probably  will  not 
wish  to  sail  very  soon  for  Africa.  It  is  not  knotcn  that  the 
^  Jones '  is  going  to  Africaj  and  tee  hope  she  will  not  be  followed 
very  closely  ;  hut  the  ^  Jones^  is  a  fast  sailer  and  tee  hope  will  have 
a  short  passage. 

<*  Mr.  Hunt  has  just  been  in  to  ask  plainly,  if  the  Jones  goes 
to  Africa.    He  writes  to  Captain  Bryant  by  her.    He  says  the 
Quill  is  doing  nothing  yet. 
"  Yours  truly, 

"P.  J.  Farnham  &  Co. 

"  Captain  Francis  W.  Sexton,  Ambriz.^ 

[Translation.] 

"1>.  Masoro  Maray  to  ^Captain  Sequeson.^^ 

."  BORNA,  June  16^  1840. 
<<  Sir  and  Esteemed  Friend  :  I  hope  you  are  well.  I 
inform  you  now  of  all  the  trouble  I  had  resx)ectiDg  the  ivory. 
I  am  in  expectation  of  Chibuca  containing  one  hundred  teeth 
of  ivory  *  together  with  one  hundred  slaves;^  and  yet  I  shall  not 
be  able  for  the  presen  t  to  purchase  them.  It  would  not  be  amiss 
if  you  please  to  let  me  have  some  cash  for  me  to  finish  this  busi- 
ness, and  also  the  barraca.  At  this  moment  I  am  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  boat  from  Loando,  with  her  cargo,  and  also  the 
launch  in  question.  You  will  hear  several  more  particulars 
from  Juai)  Maray,  wlio  will  communicate  them  to  you  in  per- 
son. My  desire  is,  sir,  that  you  may  keep  in  health. 
"  Your  faithful  servant, 

*»DoMiNoo  Masobo  Maray." 

Besides  these  letters  there  were  found  on  the  vessel,  said 
Mr.  Hornby,  "  irons,  spare  planks,  and  articles  used  for  slave- 
food."  These  letters  and  things  constituted  the  evidence  with 
reference  to  the  cause  of  seizure.    Mr.  Hornby  further  said: 

^<And  as  the  judge  at  Sierra  Leone,  whose  experience  enabled 
him  to  form  an  opinion  on  such  a  subject,  has  decided  that  the 
evidence  was  insufficient  to  sustain  so  serious  a  charge,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  giviug  my  full  assent  to  that  judgment;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  can  not  but  feel,  when  endeavoring  to  place 
myself  in  the  position  of  Lieutenant  Littlehales,  and  viewing 
these  events  and  circumstances  separately  and  in  the  order  in 
which  they  happened,  and  not  collectively  and  from  an  epoch 
long  subsequent  to  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  that  the  judge 
at  Sierra  Leone  was  right  in  considering  the  error  of  the  seiz- 
are  materially  induced  by  the  conduct  of  the  master.  The  sus- 
picious circumstances  were  undoubtedly  those  connected  with 
the  shipment  of  the  crew,  their  assertion  with  regard  to  faise 
papers  and  the  objects  of  the  voyage,  the  evasive  answers  and 


^  Mistake  for  Sexton. 
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qaestionable  conduct  of  the  master,  and  lastly,  the  two  letters 
to  which  I  have  alluded. 

<<The  seizure  being  complete,  on  the  sixth  day  after  it  the 
vessel  sailed  for  Sierra  Leone  with  three  of  the  Joneses  crew. 
It  is  not  alleged  that  the  master,  or  the  supercargo,  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  go,  although  this  is  sought  to  be  inferred  when 
it  is  stated,  but  contradicted^  that  he  twice,  before  the  Monday 
previous  to  the  departure  of  the  vessel,  tried  to  get  on  board. 
About  six  or  seven  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at 
Sierra  Leone  she  was  libeled,  tried,  and  declared  free. 

^'  The  reason  why  Lieutenant  Littlebales  sent  the  vessel  for 
adjudication  before  a  vice-admiralty  court,  instead  of  libeling 
her  before  a  court  of  record  at  St.  Helena,  is  stated  to  be  that 
the  latter  court  had  only  jurisdiction  under  5  Geo.  TV.  ch.  1 J  3, 
to  try  the  simple  question  of  whether  or  not  the  ship  was  actu- 
ally  engaged  in  the  slave  tradcj  while  the  charge  made  against 
the  JoneSy  involving  the  doubt  of  her  nationality,  suggested 
by  the  suspicion  of  her  having  double  or  false  sets  of  pai)ers 
on  board,  coupled  with  a  suspicion  of  her  being  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade,  being  only  an  offense  created  by  the  2  and  3  Vict. 
ch.  73,  it  could  not  be  tried  by  any  other  court  except  that 
specially  pointed  out  by  the  statute. 

<<  I  come  now  to  the  second,  division  of  the  case,  namely,  to 
that  part  which  has  reference  to  the  cause  of  the  damage  sub- 
sequent to  the  decree  of  the  court ;  and  the  first  question  which 
I  find  myself  called  upon  to  answer  is  this:  Was  the  master 
justified,  under  the  circumstances,  in  abandoning  his  vessel  so 
entirely  as  he  did!  I  [can  not]  believe  that  he  was;  and  if  I 
am  right  in  the  view  which  I  take  upon  this  part  of  the  case, 
namely,  that  the  conduct  of  the  master  in  abandoning  his  ves- 
sel was,  under  the  circumstances,  unjustifiablcj  and  that  the 
losses  subsequent  to  the  judgment  of  the  court  were  in  the 
first  instance  the  result  of  such  abandonment  by  him,  and 
afterward  by  his  principals  (the  owners  of  the  vessel),  it  fol- 
lows that  it  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  hold  the  JBritish 
Government  resx)onsible  in  damages  for  consequences  which 
were  the  natural  result  of  the  conduct  primarily  of  the  claim- 
ant's agents,  and  subsequently  of  their  own.  In  makihg  these 
remarks,  I  am,  of  course,  confining  myself  to  the  losses  suf- 
fered after  the  judgment  decreeing  the  vessel  ^recete.' 

"Now,  in  order  to  test  th^  conduct  of  the  master,  I  propose 
to  inquire  whether,  as  between  insurers  and  owners,  such  an 
abandonment  (supposing  capture  to  be  a  risk  insured  against) 
would  have  been  justifiable,  so  as  to  render  the  former  liable, 
as  on  a  total  loss,  to  the  latter;  and,  on  looking  carefully 
through  the  cases  on  the  subject,  I  do  not  find  anything  to 
justify  me  in  deciding  this  case  upon  the  basis  that  the  master 
acted  either  prudently,  fairly,  or  for  the  interests  of  both  par- 
ties. The  rules  laid  down,  so  far  as  they  concern  the  master, 
and  in  so  far  as  the  British  Government  may  now,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustration^  be  considered  as  standing  in  the  position 
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of  iusuFers  called  upon  to  pay  as  in  the  case  of  a  total  loss^  are, 
in  my  judgment,  equally  applicable.  It  is  stated  in  Phillips 
on  Insurance  (Vol.  I.  page  38)  that  ^abandonment  is  only  justi- 
fiable as  against  insurers  when  the  thing  insured  is  irretriev- 
ably lost;'  and  it  is  elsewhere  laid  down  that  the  total  loss  on 
which  abandonment  is  naturally  consequential  must  be  <  clear 
and  absolute:'  that  is,  ^ where  all  probable  hope  of  recovery  is 
goneJ  Lord  Mansfield,  too,  in  giving  judgment  in  a  case  in 
which  the  alleged  loss  was  the  consequence  of  a  capture,  said 
(M.  &  J.  2  Douglas,  232)  the  question  is, '  Whether  the  conse- 
quences of  the  capture  were  such  as,  notwithstanding  the  recap- 
ture, occasioned  a  total  obstruction  of  the  voyage,  or  whether 
they  merely  occasioned  a  partial  stoppage,  as  in  the  case  of 
Hamilton  v.  MendesJ*  It  has  been  held,  also,  that  although  cap- 
ture will  sanction  an  abandonment,  as  in  the  case  of  a  total  loss, 
yet  when  followed  by  a  recapture  or  restitution  (and  it  must 
be  recollected  that  by  the  maritime  law  no  change  of  property 
takes  place  until  after  condemnation)  it  does  not  do  so;  and  this 
doctrine  is  practically  laid  down  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  a 
case  cited  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Phillips,  to  which  I  have  referred. 
In  the  case  of  Oardere  v.  Col.  7  Johns,  614,  Mr.  Justice  Yates 
says  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  a  master  to  labor  diligently 
for  the  recovery  of  his  owner's  property;  and  that  if  he  does 
not  he  lays  himself  open,  after  abandonment  by  his  owners,  to 
an  action  at  the  suit  of  the  insurers,  whose  agent  by  that  act 
he  becomes  in  the  contemplation  of  the  law.  And  in  numerous 
other  works  it  is  laid  down  as  a  maxim  of  maritime  law,  that 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  master  ^to  stick'  to  the  vessel  until  the 
last  moment,  and  even  to  its  'planks.'  I  have  merely  cited 
these  authorities  in  proof  of  what  I  consider  to  be  the  undis- 
puted duties  of  a  master  of  a  vessel ;  and  if  a  fulfillment  of 
them  were  necessary  to  enable  an  owner  to  recover  as  against 
his  insurers,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  assuming  them  to  be 
unnecessary  as  between  parties  situated  as  the  claimants  are 
toward  the  British  Government.  If,  then,  in  the  present  case 
the  insurers  could  not  have  been  called  upon  to  pay,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  total  loss,  it  is  diflBcult  to  discover  any  principle  which 
should  impose  a  heavier  obligation  on  the  British  Government. 
"  Having,  then,  determined  the  question  of  what  was  the  duty 
of  the  master  under  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  I  proceed 
to  examine  the  ground  upon  which  its  performance  is  sought  to 
be  excused,  and  the  first  is  that  Lieutenant  Littlehales  did  not 
send  him  and  the  supercargo  with  the  prize  crew  to  Sierra 
Leone.  I  do  not  find,  however,  that  either  of  them  ever  asked 
to  go,  nor  is  it  stated  anywhere  that  they  were  unable  to  go 
there,  or  that  no  subsequent  opportunity  presented  itself; 
while  the  presumption  is,  from  what  is  well  known  concerning 
the  intercourse  between  the  African  coast  and  St.  Helena  in 
1840,  that  communication  between  the  two  places  was  frequent. 
Not  only,  however,  was  no  attempt  made,  either  by  the  captain 
or  supercargo  to  accompany  the  vessel  (for  the  alleged  refusal 
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of  the  sabalteru  in  commaDd  of  the  Jones  to  permit  them  to 
come  on  board  only  extended  to  the  Monday,  and  the  vessel,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  did  not  sail  before  the  following  Satur- 
day), but  it  doe«»  not  appear  that  they  ever  attempted  to  ap- 
prise, or  ever  did  apprise,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  the  factors  of 
Messrs.  Farnham  and  ¥rye  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  or,  in  short, 
any  of  the  trading  connections  of  the  owners;  and  it  is  in  evi- 
dence that  they  had  large  trading  connections  on  the  coast 
who  could  have  watch^  the  proceedings  on  behalf  o(  the 
owners,  and  who  might  have  reclaimed  the  vessel  the  moment 
she  was  declared  free  from  the  charge  made  against  her,  and 
enabled  her  to  continue  her  voyage.  Nothing,  however,  was 
done ;  the  most  ordinary  precautions  against  consequent  losses 
were  systematically  neglected,  and  thus  it  appears,  from  the 
first,  that  those  most  concerned  and  interested  in  the  case 
made  up  their  minds  to  wash  their  hands  of  the  whole  affair — 
therein,  as  it  appears  to  me,  neglecting  the  very  first  duties  of 
men  in  their  position,  and  strongly  suggesting  the  suspicion 
that  the  master  and  supercargo,  at  leasts  must  have  had  pretty 
strong  grounds,  only  known  perhaps  to  themselves,  for  sus- 
pecting that  the  charge  would  be  substantiated;  in  which  case 
they  may  have  considered  that  their  own  personal  safety  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  would  have  become  somewhat 
problematical. 

'<  It  has  been  said,  however,  that  the  master  being  left  with- 
out money  or  clothes,  could  not  proceed  to  Sierra  Leone;  but 
the  same  means  which  enabled  him  to  take  the  longer  journey 
to  England,  and  thence  to  America,  would  also,  it  may  be  fairly 
presumed,  have  enabled  him  to  make  the  shorter  journey  to  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

"  Passing  by  the  question  as  to  whether  the  master  and  su- 
percargo were  guilty  of  misconduct,  it  becomes  important  to 
ascertain  the  course  pursued  by  the  owners  on  their  being  made 
acquainted  with  what  had  taken  place. 

<'  In  the  month  of  January  1841  they  had  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  capture  and  sending  of  the  Jones  to  Sierra  Leone, 
and  as  early  as  the  8th  of  February,  in  the  same  year,  they 
had  notice  of  the  clearance  of  the  vessel  by  the  judgment  of 
the  court.  Both  prior  and  subsequent  to  these  dates  they  had 
other  vessels  trading  on  the  coast;  their  supercargo  had  re- 
turned to  Africa,  and  yet  no  attempt  was  made  by  them,  or 
by  any  one  in  their  behalf,  to  reclaim  the  Jones  or  to  prevent 
the  damage  which  was  then  going  on.  These  are  laches  which 
I  can  not  overlook.  It  is  conduct  strictly  in  keeping  with  that 
of  the  captain,  and  was  probably  suggested  by  him;  and 
throughout  it  savors  of  a  determination,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  Government,  to  make  the  Brit- 
ish Government  answerable,  not  only  for  losses  sustained  * 
through  the  error  of  an  officer  in  its  service,  but  also  for  losses 
the  immediate  result  of  laches  which  even  the  most  vexatious, 
6627— Vol.  3 59 
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anjustifiable,  and  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  British 
authorities  would  have  neither  justified  nor  excused. 

^^  Feeling  therefore  that  the  seizure,  though  not  justified  on 
the  ground  upon  which  it  has  been  asserted  the  vessel  was 
seized — namely,  that  she  was  engaged  in  the  slave  trade — was 
the  consequence  of  the  suspicions  excited  in  the  mind  of 
Lieutenant  Littlehales  by  the  crew,  of  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
duct of  the  master,  and  of  the  discovery  of  the  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  supercargo,  I  must  say  that  I  agree  with  the 
spirit  of  the  judgment  pronounced  by  the  vice-admiralty  court 
at  Sierra  Leone,  which  by  its  terms  attributed,  to  a  very  great 
degree,  the  'error  of  the  seizure'  to  the  conduct  of  the  master. 
The  case,  however,  is  now  brought  before  the  commissioners 
upon  different  grounds.  We  are  not  asked  to  declare  the  ves- 
sel guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the  charge  under  which  she  was 
'  libeled,  but  we  are  simply  asked  to  give  the  owners  compen- 
sation for  any  damages  they  may  have  sustained  through  the 
conduct  of  an  officer  of  the  British  Government.  To  this  ex- 
tent I  am  willing  to  accede  to  the  prayer  of  the  claimants; 
but  I  can  not  go  further,  and  compensate  them  for  losses  which 
appear  to  me  the  direct  and  natural  result  of  their  own  laches 
and  those  of  their  authorized  agents.  One  fact,  however,  has 
entered  into  my  computation  of  the  compensation  to  which  I 
conceive  the  owners  have  a  fair  claim,  and  I  mention  it  be- 
cause on  principle  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty,  whenever  it  occurs, 
to  treat  it  in  the  same  way.  To  the  judgment  of  the  court,  the 
captors  thought  fit  to  enter  an  appeal;  and  although  such  a 
proceeding  does  not  appear  in  the  present  case  to  have  in  any 
way  affected  the  vessel,  yet  I  consider  that  where  an  appeal  is 
entered  without  any  sufficient  or  probable  cause  for  disputing 
the  judgment  of  the  court,  and  subsequently  abandoned,  the 
parties  intended  to  be  affected  thereby  are  fairly  entitled  to 
compensation  for  any  expense,  inconvenience,  or  loss  of  time 
to  which  they  may  have  been  put. 

''The  cargo,  of  whatever  it  consisted  (and  on  this  head  there 
is  a  very  great  disparity,  both  as  to  quantity  and  value,  in  the 
evidence  of  the  master  and  owners  and  that  of  the  supercargo, 
see  statement  in  memorial  and  affidavit  of  F.  Sexton,  p.  218  of 
printed  evidence),  was  sold  simply  for  the  benefit  for  all  con- 
cerned, because  it  was  deteriorating  in  value  in  consequence  of 
the  neglect  of  the  owners  to  look  after  it,  after  they  had  notice 
that  the  vessel  was  acquitted;  and  for  this  reason  I  do  not 
consider  them  in  justice  or  equity  entitled  to  more  than  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale. 

"Estimating,  therefore,  the  detention  of  the  vessel  conse- 
quent on  the  seizure — as  from  the  12th  of  September  1840  to 
the  12th  of  May  1841,  a  period  of  eight  mouths— at  £1,500. 
putting  down,  also,  the  probable  iiyury  sustained  by  the  vessel 
in  that  climate  at  a  third  of  its  allegeil  value — ^that  is  to  sav,  at 
£1,000 — ^and  awarding  for  the  loss  suffered  on  a  forced  sale  of 
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stores,  rendered  necessary  by  sach  detention,  at  £300,  with 
interest  on  these  three  sums  for  twelve  years  and  six  months 
at  5  per  cent  per  annam  from  September  1840  to  February 
1853,  equal  to  £1,749, 1  adjudge  to  the  claimants  these  four 
sums  of  £1,500,  £1,000,  £300,  £1,749,  together  with  the  sum 
of  £1,635  3s.  7d.,  the  amount  realized  by  the  sale  of  the  ship, 
stores,  cargo,  etc.,  and  also  the  bags  of  coin  and  specie  found 
on  board  the  JoneSy  and  now  in  the  custody  of  the  marshal  of 
the  vice-admiralty  court  at  Sierra  Leone,  making  a  gross  total, 
exclusive  of  the  said  coins,  etc.,  of  £6,184  3s.  7d.'' 

DMifion  of  the        Mr.  Bates,  the  umpire,  rendered  the  follow- 
Umpire.         log  decision : 

"The  umpire,  appointed  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the 
convention  entered  into  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  on  the  8th  of  February  1853,  for  the  adjustment  of 
claims  by  a  mixed  commission,  having  been  duly  notified  by 
the  commissioners  under  the  said  convention  that  they  had 
been  unable  to  agree  upon  the  decision  to  be  given  with  refer- 
ence to  the  claim  of  the  owners  of  the  bark  Jones,  so  far  as 
regards  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  and  having  carefully  examined  and  con- 
sidered the  papers  and  evidence  produced  on  the  hearing  of 
thesaid  claim,  and  having  conferred  with  the  said  commission- 
ers thereon,  hereby  reports  and  awards  that  there  is  due  from 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  to  the  owners  of  the  bark  Jo7i««, 
or  their  legal  representatives,  the  sum  of  $96,720;  to  the  super- 
cargo. Sexton,  the  sum  of  $1,200;  to  James  Gilbert,  the  master, 
the  sum  of  $1,863;  to  Ebenezer  Symonds,  the  mate,  the  sum 
of  $842;  together,  $100,625,  or,  at  the  exchange  of  $4.85  i>er 
pound  sterling,  £20,747  8s.  5d.,  the  British  Governnlent  retain- 
ing the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  bark  and  cargo  at  Sierra 
Leone  and  the  silver  coin  now  in  the  possession  of  the  vice- 
admiralty  court  at  that  place.'' 

Commissiou  under  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  of  February  8, 1853.    (S.  Ex.  Doc.  103, 34  Cong.  1  seas.  83-119.) 

"The  umpire,  appointed  agreeably  to  the 
Caie  of  the  "Ccmfl-  provisions  of  the  convention  entered  into  \}ei' 

!!l^**''iiij""****  tween  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  on 
fat  a  ooUinoiL 

the  8th  of  February  18089  for  the  adjustment 

of  claims  by  a  mixed  commission,  having  been  duly  notified  by 
the  commissioners  under  the  said  convention  that  they  had 
been  unable  to  agree  upon  the  decision  to  be  given  with  refer- 
ence to  the  claim  of  the  owners  of  the  brig  Confidence,  of  Bris- 
tol, against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  having 
carefully  examined  and  considered  the  papers  and  evidence 
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produced  on  the  hearing  of  the  said  claim,  and  having  con- 
ferred with  the  said  commissioners  thereon,  hereby  reports 
that  this  claim  arises  from  the  running  down  by  the  Constitu- 
tiofij  American  frigate,  on  the  1st  December  1851,  in  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  off  Oape  Spartel,  of  the  brig  Confidence^  coal 
laden;  and,  having  consulted  with  several  experienced  navi- 
gators to  whom  the  evidence  in  the  case  was  exhibited,  they 
all  agree  with  me  that  while  all  praise  is  due  to  the  officers  of 
the  Constitution  for  their  exertions  in  saving  the  lives  of  the 
crew,  and  their  kindness  to  them  afterward,  the  ConstituUan 
was  in  fault. 

<<  I  therefore  award  to  the  owners  of  the  Confidence^  or  their 
legal  representatives,  the  sum  of  two  thousand  and  flfty-flve 
pounds,  or,  at  4.84,  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-six 
dollars,  20/100,  on  the  15th  January  1855." 

Bates,  umpire,  Janaary  13,  1855,  coaventioii  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  of  Febrnary  8, 1853.    (MSS.  Dept.  of  State.) 

<<The  umpire,  appointed  agreeably  to  the 

CaMof CainumtftCo.:  provisions  of  the  convention  entered  into  be- 

Pimider  of  Goods  ^^       ^^^^^  Britain  and  the  United  States  on 

under  Military 

^jQQ^gy,  the  8th  of  February  1853  for  the  adjustment  of 

claims  by  a  mixed  commission,  having  been 
duly  notified  by  the  commissioners  under  the  said  convention 
that  they  had  been  unable  to  agree  upon  the  decision  to  be 
given  with  reference  to  the  claim  of  Messrs.  Galmont  &  Co.,  of 
London  and  Vera  Cruz,  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  for  return  of  duties  on  goods  plundered  by  Mexicans 
from  a  caravan  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
troops;  and  having  carefully  examined  and  considered  the 
papers  and  evidence  produced  on  the  hearing  of  the  said  claim, 
and  having  conferred  with  the  said  commissioners  thereon, 
hereby  reports  that  the  said  United  States  authorities  made 
no  charge  for  convoy  and  took  no  risk.  The  mules,  with  their 
loading,  were  seized  by  Mexican  soldiers,  or  robbers,  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  appears  in  no  way  responsi- 
ble for  the  loss  of  the  goods;  and  the  return  of  the  duties  paid 
on  the  goods  would,  if  allowed,  be  merely  an  act  of  liberality 
on  the  part  of  the  government.  This  commission  has  no  power 
to  dispense  such  liberality.  Therefore  no  compensation  can 
be  awarded.'' 

Bates,  umpire,  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
of  February  8, 1853.    (MSS.  Dept.  of  State.) 
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The  American  brig  George  E.  PrescoU  ar- 
^tnl^^YeJ^  ^^^®^  ^*  Tampico,  Mexico,  in  1858,  shortly 
after  the  garrison,  under  Moreno,  had  declared 
for  the  reactionary  revolution  of  Zuloaga.  Subsequently  Gen- 
eral Garza  of  the  constitutional  government  besieged  and 
blockaded  the  place,  and  as  the  brig  was  leaving  the  port,  after 
Imvmg  paid  all  port  dues,  detained  her,  demanding  that  the 
dues,  amounting  to  $38,  should  be  paid  again  to  him.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  refusal  of  the  master  to  comply  with  this  de- 
mand, the  brig  was  detained  for  a  number  of  days.  A  claim 
was  made  before  the  commission  under  the  convention  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  July  4, 1868,  (1)  for  losses  by 
delay  in  the  discharge  of  the  brig  after  her  arrival,  because  the 
siege  made  it  difficult  to  obtain  laborers,  and  (2)  for  the  deten- 
tion for  the  dues.  Mr.  Wadsworth,  the  United  States  com- 
missioner, delivering  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  pronounced 
the  first  item  <^  absurd."  The  second  was  allowed  in  the  form 
of  demurrage,  on  the  ground  that  the  vessel  was  entitled  under 
the  treaty  of  1831  to  leave  the  port  without  opposition  on  the 
part  of  General  Garza  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  siege  had 
been  established. 

Samuel  G.  AdatM  y.  MexioOj  No.  418,  MS.  Op.  n.  157.  A  preoisely  similar 
claim  was  allowed  by  the  commissioners  in  the  case  of  the  Virginia  Anioin- 
etie,  No.  822,  MS.  Op.  II.  159. 

Claimant  was  arrested  in  Mexico  and  impris- 
mn's  Case:  Seten-  q^^  qj^  suspicion  of  a  murder  in  Texas,  with 
p^^^^^»^  a  view  to  his  extradition.  No  demand  having 
been  made  he  was  discharged.  Subsequently 
he  was  arrested  again,  and  on  a  demand  was  extradited.  It 
was  held  by  Mr.  Palacio  that  there  was  no  claim  against  Mexico 
for  his  first  arrest  and  detention,  the  Mexican  authorities  hav- 
ing acted  with  a  view  to  the  execution  of  the  extradition  treaty, 
and  having  been  justified  in  retaining  him  in  expectation  of  a 
demand.  Mr.  Wadsworth  expressed  his  concurrence  in  a  formal 
opinion. 

James  Hill,  een.fV.  Mexico,  Iff  o.  377,  convention  of  July  4, 1868,  MS.  Op. 
1.57. 

A  claim  was  made  for  the  value  of  a  bond 

tion'of  a B^i^'  ^^^^^  ^^  alleged  to  have  been  stolen  from 

the  Mexican  Oovernment  at  the  taking  of  the 

Gity  of  Mexico  by  the  American  forces  in  1848.    The  bond  was 

afterward  sold  to  claimant,  having  no  marks  upon  it  to  show 
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that  it  bad  been  canceled.  Afterward  the  Mexican  Gtoyern- 
ment,  getting  bold  of  it,  kept  it  and  refused  to  give  it  up  or  to 
pay  it.  Tbe  umpire  allowed  the  value  of  the  bond,  estimated 
not  by  its  face  value,  but  by  its  market  value  at  the  time  of 
purchase  by  claimant,  with  interest  on  that  amount. 

Thornton,  nmpire,  Edgar  Keilar  v.  Mexico,  No.  95,  convention  of  Joly 
4, 1868,  MS.  Op.  VII.  95. 

The  memorialist,  a  native  citizen  of  the 
^  ju^SomUiRu!^'  ^^^^^  states,  preferred  a  claim  against  Spain 
for  damages  suffered  by  him  while  conducting 
a  drug  store  in  Cardenas,  in  Cuba,  and  for  the  breaking  up  of 
his  business.  He  attributed  his  misfortunes  to  the  machina- 
tions of  a  rival  druggist,  who  was  also  an  official,  <<  a  subdele- 
gate  of  pharmacy,"  named  Barranat.  As  the  claimant  was 
not  duly  registered  in  Cuba  as  a  pharmacist,  he  opened  his 
store  under  the  name  of  another  person  who  was  duly  licensed. 
During  the  temporary  absence  of  the  latter  person,  the  store 
was  closed  and  a  fine  imposed  on  the  claimant  for  keeping  a 
drug  store  without  being  registered.  The  closing  of  the  store 
was  effected  in  accordance  with  the  forms  of  law.  The  claim- 
ant also  demanded  damages  for  the  seizure  by  the  authorities 
of  a  consignment  of  patent  medicines,  the  importation  of  which 
was  forbidden  by  law.  He  also  complained  that  when  his  wife 
wanted  to  come  to  the  United  States,  the  authorities  required 
as  the  condition  of  issuing  her  a  passport,  that  he  give  bond 
that  she  should  not  do  anything  in  aid  of  the  insurgents 
while  she  was  in  the  United  States.  It  appeared  that  this 
bond  was,  through  the  intervention  of  a  consular  officer  of  the 
United  States,  returned  to  the  claimant  a  few  days  after  it 
was  given.  He  also  complained  of  various  acts  of  the  authori- 
ties touching  matters  such  as  the  hanging  out  of  a  flag,  threats, 
disrespectful  remarks,  etc. 

The  arbitrators  held  that  the  claimant  had  no  title  to 
recover,  and  dismissed  the  claim. 

John  F,  Cahill  v.  Spaing  No.  98,  U.  S.  and  Span.  Com.,  January  8, 1876. 

"  In  the  case  of  William  Adam  (Ifo.  72),  the 
^^^^*yJJ**^  claimant,  a  British  subject  domiciled  in  En- 
gland, alleged  that  he  was,  in  1862,  the  owner 
of  certain  bonds  of  a  railroad  company  within  the  United 
States,  amounting  to  $5,000  principal,  with  interest,  payable 
half  yearly,  at  six  per  cent  per  annum,  the  interest  upon 
which  had  been  regularly  paid  in  si)ecie  up  to  the  3l8t  De- 
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cember  1861;  that  in  the  year  1862  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passed  a  law  making  paper  money  a  legal  tender, 
without  any  protection  to  preexisting  contracts;  and  that 
immediately  after  that  law  the  paper  money  of  the  United 
States  became  depreciated  in  valae,  and  the  claimant  was 
thenceforward  comi)elIed  to  receive  payment  of  his  interest  in 
snch  depreciated  currency,  and  that  the  bonds  themselves  and 
the  prospective  interest  to  become  due  thereon  had  likewise 
become  depreciated  in  consequence  of  the  same  legislation; 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had,  in  1871, 
a(^udged  the  act  of  1862  valid  iu  its  application  to  preexisting 
debts.  He  submitted  with  his  memorial  a  computation  of  his 
losses  in  the  premises,  and  claimed  damages  $3,309,  besides 
interest.  A  demurrer  was  interposed  to  the  memorial  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  on  the  ground  that  it  stated  no  case 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission  and  no  facts  showing 
any  liability  for  compensation  to  the  claimant. 
<<The  commission  unanimously  made  an  award  as  follows: 

<<  'The  commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  the  matters  alleged 
in  the  memorial  do  not  constitute  the  basis  of  any  valid  claim 
against  the  United  States.    The  claim  is  therefore  disallowed.'" 

Am.  and  Br.  Claims  Commission,  treaty  of  May  8,  1871;  Hale's  Report, 
159;  Howard's  Report,  78. 

"The  questions  raised  by  the  demurrer  in 
Caieofthe'atoto:"  this  case  are  very  important,  and  have  been 
Seiinre  in  Foreign  argued  with  uuusual  zeal  and  ability  by  the 
VidjiS"**^  H*' ^®*"*^^  counsel  on  both  sides.    At  present 
tnOity  Laws.        ^®  deem  it  only  necessary  to  decide  whether 
the  steamship  Itata  was  the  property  of  the 
claimant  at  the  time  the  acts  complained  of  were  committed, 
and  whether  her  alleged  seizure  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  illegal.    As  to  the  question  of  ownership, 
there  is  a  distinct  allegation  in  the  memorial  that  the  vessel 
belonged  to  the  memorialist.    That  allegation  is  admitted  by 
the  demurrer  to  be  true  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  contradicted  or 
controlled  by  the  accompaujring  documents.    After  a  careful 
examination  of  those  documents,  we  find  nothing  inconsistent 
with  the  allegation  of  the  memorialist  as  to  ownership;  on  the 
contrary,  we  think  they  fully  sustain  its  claim.    They  show 
that  at  the  time  of  its  seizure  the  steamship  Itata  was  in  the 
temi)orary  x)08session  of  the  provisional  government  of  Ohile. 
It  is  immaterial  to  inquire  whether  that  possession  was  ac- 
quired under  a  charter  party  or  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
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given  by  the  laws  of  Obile  enacted  on  the  29th  of  December 
1883  and  the  1st  of  February  1888.  If  the  possession  was 
ouly  temporary  and  the  general  ownership  of  the  vessel  re- 
mained In  the  company,  it  has,  beyond  all  question,  we  think, 
the  right  to  maintain  an  action  for  any  damage  done  to  the 
vessel  itself.  It  appears  that  when  the  libel  or  information 
against  the  Itata  was  filed  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  southern  district  of  Galifornia  the  captain,  in 
the  navy  of  the  Republic  of  Ohile,  who  commanded  her  at  the 
time  of  the  seizure,  made  the  following  claim:  ^That  he  is 
the  commander  and  in  possession  of  the  steamship  Itata^  her 
tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  for  the  Government  and  Re- 
public of  Chile,  as  charterer  thereof  under  the  laws  of  said 
republic  from  the  South  American  Steamship  Company,  owner 
of  said  steamship,  ^nerefore  this  claimant  prays  that  this 
honorable  court  will  be  p  teased  to  decree  a  restitution  of  the 
same  to  him  as  such  commander  in  possession,  and  otherwise 
right  and  justice  to  administer  in  the  premises.' 

^'Butit  also  appears  that  Charles  E.  Flint,  intervening  as 
agent  for  the  interest  of  the  South  American  Steamship  Com- 
pany in  the  said  steamship  Itataj  appeared  before  the  court 
and  made  claim  to  the  said  steamship  and  averred :  'That  said 
company  was  the  owner  of  the  said  steamship  at  the  time  of 
the  attachment  thereof,  and  that  the  said  company  is  the  true 
and  bona  fide  owner  of  the  said  steamship,  and  that  no  other 
person  is  the  owner  thereof.' 

''The  record  of  the  suit  also  shows  that  there  was  no  contest 
made  by  the  counsel  representing  the  steamship  company  and 
the  provisional  government  of  Chile  as  to  the  ownership  of 
the  said  vessel.  It  seems  they  were  in  perfect  accord  on  that 
subject,  and  that  by  an  agreement  entered  into  betweem  them 
and  announced  in  open  court  the  vessel  was  delivered  to  the 
representatives  of  the  provisional  government  of  Chile.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  are  unable  to  assent  to  the  proposition 
that  the  South  American  Steamship  Company  has  forfeited  its 
right  to  appear  before  this  commission  and  assert  its  claim.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  true  that  the  said  company  has  a  valid  claim 
against  Chile,  and  that  Chile  has  a  valid  claim  against  the 
United  States,  growing  out  of  the  seizure  ot  the  Itata.  We  do 
not  feel  called  upon  to  express  any  opinion  upon  that  subject. 
We  only  decide  at  present  that  the  memorialist,  a«  the  owner  of 
the  steamship  ^Itata,^  is  entitled  to  maintain  its  claim  for  any  dam- 
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age  done  to  the  vessel  itself^  if  sueh  damage  Km  been  occasioned 
by  any  unjustifiable  emtion  of  the  United  States,  Did  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  by  the  seizure  of  the  Itata  for 
an  alleged  infraction  of  its  neutrality  laws,  incur  any  legal  lia-- 
bility  f  The  record  of  the  suit  referred  to  shows  that  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  the  southern  district  of 
California,  after  fiill  consideration  of  all  the  evidence,  docu- 
mentary and  oral,  ordered  and  decreed  that  the  United  States 
should  recover  nothing  by  reason  of  the  libel  against  the  steam- 
ship Itata,  and  that  said  libel  should  be  dismissed.  The 
United  States  took  an  appeal  from  this  decree,  and  it  was  af- 
firmed by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  the  three  judges  of  that 
court  being  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  evidence 
adduced  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  a  decree  of  forfeiture.  It 
is  true  they  pronounced  the  seizure  to  have  been  justifiable 
under  the  circumstances,  but  as  the  question  of  probable  cause 
was  not  involved  in  the  determination  of  the  question  before 
the  court,  we  do  not  feel  bound  by  the  dictum  of  the  judges  on 
that  subject  In  view  of  the  occurrences  that  took  place  after 
the  original  seizure  of  the  Itata,  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary 
at  this  time  to  decide  whether  there  was  probable  cause  for 
that  seizure  or  not. 

<<  After  stating  that  on  or  about  the  6th  of  May  1891,  while 
lying  in  the  harbor  of  San  Diego,  the  said  steamship  was 
boarded  by  a  person  who  alleged  himself  to  be  one  Spaulding, 
an  officer  of  the  United  States,  and  in  such  pretended  capacity 
assumed  to  take  possession  of  said  vessel;  that  the  said 
Spaulding  was  unable  to  exhibit  any  authority  as  an  officer  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  officers  of  the  said  Itata,  believing 
him  to  be  falsely  impersonating  an  officer  of  the  United  States, 
set  him  on  shore,  and  said  Itata  put  to  sea,  the  memorialist 
proceeds  as  follows: 

"*  Meanwhile  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
duly  authorized  and  responsible  officers  thereof,  had  taken 
cognizance  of  the  presence  of  the  said  Itata  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  and  the  fact  of  her  departure 
therefrom,  and  for  reasons  unknown  to  your  memorialist 
directed  certain  of  its  naval  officers  to  proceed  with  vessels 
of  war  in  pursuit  of  the  said  Itata;  to  intercept  her  by  force 
if  found  on  the  high  seas,  and  to  cause  her  to  return  to  San 
Diego. 

^< '  It  became  known  to  the  provisional  government  of  Chile, 
or  its  duly  authorized  and  empowered  representatives,  through 
the  medium  of  the  public  press,  that  the  steamship  Itata  was 
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charged  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  by  certain 
of  its  ofBcers,  with  an  infraction  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the 
said  United  States;  that  a  portion  of  the  United  States  naval 
forces  were  then  en  route  to  the  port  of  Iqaiqne  for  the  par- 
pose  of  securing  the  said  Itatay  and  said  reports  were  confirmed 
by  a  note  to  Mr.  Isidore  Errdzuriz,  minister  of  foreign  relations, 
from  Admiral  W.  P.  McCann,  in  which  the  latter,  in  his  ofiicial 
capacity  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  United  States  naval 
forces  on  that  station  and  as  the  representative  of  his  govern- 
ment, solemnly  asserted  and  declared  without  qualification 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  said  Itataj  in  procuring  her  cargo 
within  tlie  waters  of  the  United  States,  was  guilty  of  a  vio& 
tion  of  said  neutrality  laws.  Upon  these  representations  of 
Admiral  McOann,  made  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  and  because 
of  the  demands  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  accom- 
panied as  they  were  by  the  presence  of  a  large  naval  force, 
the  said  Itataj  with  her  cargo,  was  surrendered  under  duress 
to  the  representatives  of  the  United  States. 

^^^The  said  Itata  was  accordingly  taken  possession  of  by 
said  Admiral  McOanu  on  the  4th  day  of  Jane  1891,  and  de- 
parted from  Iquique  on  the  13th  day  of  June  1891,  under  con- 
voy of  the  U.  S.  S.  Charleston,  Captain  George  C.  Bemey 
commanding,  by  whom  she  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  the 
United  States  marshal  at  San  Diego  on  or  about  the  6th  day 
of  July  1891." 

^<  We  find  nothing  at  variance  with  these  statements  in  the 
documents  accompanying  the  memorial  or  in  any  public  docu- 
ment to  which  we  may  properly  make  reference.  Assuming  it 
to  be  true  that  after  the  departure  of  the  Itata  from  the  port  of 
San  Diego  she  was  pursued  by  the  naval  authorities  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  high  seas  into  Chilean  waters,  induced 
to  surrender  by  a  display  of  superior  force,  and  brought  back 
under  duress,  the  question  arises  whether  or  not  such  action 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  was  allowed  by  the  laws  of 
nations.  After  an  examination  of  many  authorities  on  inter- 
national law  and  numerous  decisions  of  courts,  we  are  of  opin- 
ion that  the  United  States  committed  an  act  for  which  they 
are  liable  in  damages  and  for  which  they  should  be  held  to 
answer.  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field,  in  his  International  Code, 
sec.  626,  says: 

<<  <An  inmate  of  a  foreign  ship  who  commits  an  infraction  of 
the  criminal  law  of  a  nation  within  its  territory  can  not  be 
pursued  beyond  its  territory  into  any  part  of  the  high  seas.' 

"In  the  case  of  the  ApoHon,  reported  in  9  Wheaton,  p.  361, 
it  was  decided — 

^^ '  That  the  municipal  laws  of  one  nation  do  not  extend  in 
their  operation  beyond  its  own  territory  except  as  regards 
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its  own  citizeus,  and  that  a  seizure  for  a  breach  of  municipal 
laws  of  one  nation  can  not  be  made  within  the  territory  of 
another/ 

<<Mr.  Justice  Story^  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
says: 

^^  'It  would  be  monstrous  to  suppose  that  our  revenue  officers 
were  authorized  to  enter  into  foreign  \x>TtB  and  territories  for 
the  purpose  of  seizing  vessels  which  had  offended  against  our 
laws.  It  can  not  be  presumed  that  Congress  would  voluntarily 
justify  such  a  clear  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations.' 

"In  the  case  of  Rose  v,  Himely,  reported  in  4  Oranch,  p. 
239,  Ohief  Justice  Marshall,  speaking  for  a  m^ority  of  the 
court,  says : 

"^It  is  conceded  that  the  legislation  of  every  country  is 
territorial;  that  beyond  its  own  territory  it  can  only  affect  its 
own  subjects  or  citizens.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  power  to 
execute  a  municipal  law  or  to  enforce  obedience  to  that  law 
without  the  circle  in  which  that  law  operates.  A  power 
to  seize  for  the  infraction  of  a  law  is  derived  from  the  sover- 
eign and  must  be  exercised,  it  would  seem,  within  those  limits 
which  circumscribe  the  sovereign  power.  The  rights  of  war 
may  be  exercised  on  the  high  seas,  because  war  is  carried  on 
upon. the  high  seas;  but  the  specific  rights  of  sovereignty  must 
be  exercised  within  the  territory  of  the  sovereign.  If  these 
propositions  be  true,  the  seizure  of  a  person  not  a  subject,  or  of 
a  vessel  not  belonging  to  a  subject,  made  on  the  high  seas  for 
the  breach  of  a  municipal  regulation,  is  an  act  which  the 
sovereign  can  not  authorize.  The  person  who  makes  this 
seizure,  then,  makes  it  on  a  pretext  which,  if  true,  will  not 
justify  the  act,  and  is  a  marine  trespasser.' 

^'In  view  of  these  authorities  and  others  that  might  be  cited, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  South  American  Steamship  Company 
has  a  claim  for  extraordinary  repairs  of  machinery  and  boilers 
made  necessary  by  the  long  voyages  to  and  from  San  Diego,  We 
do  not  deem  it  necessary  at  this  time  to  examine  the  other  items 
of  the  damages  claimed.  If  any  single  item  in  the  list  consti- 
tutes a  valid  claim  for  damages,  the  demurrer  can  not  be  sus- 
tained. 

"We  therefore  decide  that  it  should  be  overruled  and  the 
respondent  required  to  answer." 

8ouih  American  SteaiMhip  Co.  v.  The  United  States,  No.  18,  United  States 
and  Chilean  Claims  Commission,  conventiou  of  Aogost  7,  1892.  See  also 
Shield's  Report,  90. 
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1.  Oases  undeb  Article  vn.  op  the  Jay  Treaty. 

By  Article  VII.  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  of  November  19, 1794,  commonly  called  the  Jay 
Treaty,  it  is  recited  that  ^'  complaints  have  been  made  by  divers 
merchants  and  others,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  that  during 
the  coarse  of  the  war  in  which  His  M^esty  is  now  engaged, 
they  have  sastained  considerable  losses  and  damage,  by  rea- 
son of  irregular  or  illegal  captures  or  condemnations  of  their 
vessels  and  other  property,  under  color  of  authority,  or  com- 
missions from  His  Majesty,  and  that  Irom  various  circumstances 
belonging  to  the  said  cases,  adequate  compensation  for  the 
losses  and  damages  so  sustained  can  not  now  be  actually  ob- 
tained, had,  and  received  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial 
proceedings.'^  On  the  strength  of  this  recital,  ^^  it  is  agreed, 
that  in  all  such  cases,  where  adequate  compensation  can  not, 
for  whatever  reason,  be  now  actually  obtained,  had,  and  re- 
ceived by  the  said  merchants  and  others,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  justice,  full  and  complete  compensation  for  the  same  will  be 
made  by  the  British  Government  to  the  said  complainants. 
But  it  is  distinctly  understood  that  this  provision  is  not  to 
extend  to  such  losses  or  damages  as  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  manifest  delay  or  negligence,  or  willful  omission  of  the 
claimant.'' 

Obviously  one  of  the  first  questions  that 
Case  of  the  "Diana."  »_«^t^t.        j«  • 

--^  *-■«»  arose  before  the  board  of  commissioners  or- 
ganized to  carry  these  stipulations  into  effect 
was,  whether  the  several  claimants  could  obtain  compeosa- 
tion  for  their  alleged  losses  in  'Hhe  ordinary  course  of  judi- 
cial proceedings."  The  first  case  in  which  this  question  was 
determined  was  that  of  the  American  brigantine  Diana^ 
Gardner,  master,  which,  while  on  a  voyage  from  the  French 
island  of  Guadaloupe  to  New  York  with  a  cargo  of  sugar  was 
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captured  by  two  British  cruisers  and  carried  into  St.  Christo- 
pher. The  capture  took  place  December  2, 1793;  on  April  2, 
1794,  the  vessel  and  cargo  were  ordered  to  be  restored,  but 
the  claimants,  besides  being  refused  their  costs  and  damages, 
were  ordered  to  pay  costs  to  the  captors.  From  this  sentence 
both  parties  appealed;  the  claimants  from  that  part  which  dis- 
allowed them  costs  and  damages,  and  ordered  them  to  pay- 
costs  to  the  captors,  and  the  captors  from  so  much  as  ordered 
the  vessel  and  cargo  to  be  restored.  The  captors,  however, 
took  no  further  proceedings.  The  claimants,  on  the  contrary, 
duly  prosecuted  their  appeal,  which  was  at  length  set  down 
for  a  hearing.  But  while  the  case  was  in  this  situation  the 
lords  commissioners  of  appeal  decided  that  from  the  6th  of 
November  1793,  when  the  instructions  under  which  the  cap- 
ture was  justified  were  issued  directing  the  commanders  of 
British  sbips  of  war  and  privateers  to  ^'  stop  and  detain  all 
ships  laden  with  goods  the  produce  of  any  colony  belonging 
to  France,"  till  notice  was  received  of  the  instructions  of 
January  8, 1794,  revoking  and  modifjdng  the  former  instruc- 
tions, captors  were  justified  in  seizing,  prosecuting,  and  bring- 
ing to  judgment  the  vessels  of  neutrals  laden  with  the  produce 
of  the  French  colonies,  even  though  they  were  not  apprised  of 
the  instructions  of  November  6, 1793;  and  that  persons  who 
pressed  appeals  in  such  cases  should  pay  costs  to  the  respond- 
ent. When  this  decision  was  rendered,  the  claimants  natu- 
rally abandoned  their  appeal,  since  its  prosecution  could  only 
serve  in  the  end  to  subject  them  to  further  costs.  The  board 
decided  that  under  these  circumstances  the  claimants  could 
not  obtain  reparation  "in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,''  and 
awarded  them  compensation  according  to  the  orders  given 
below. 

On  the  13th  of  March  1797  the  board  made  the  following 
order: 

<^  In  the  case  of  the  Brig  Diana^  Gardner,  ordered, 
"  That  it  be  referred  to  Samuel  Cabot  and  Alexander  Glen* 
nie,  es(iuires,  to  ascertain  the  compensation  to  be  paid  as 
demurrage  to  the  claimants  for  the  detention  of  the  said 
brig  from  the  time  of  her  capture  to  the  day  of  her  final  dis- 
charge by  the  vice-admiralty  court  of  St.  Christopher,  and 
also  whether  any  and  what  compensation  ought  to  be  paid  to 
the  said  claimants  on  account  of  the  damage  alleged  in  the 
affidavit  of  Capt  Gardner  to  have  been  sustained  by  the  said 
vessel  during  her  detention  by  the  fault  of  her  captors,  and 
also  to  report  to  the  board  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  claim- 
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ants  for  the  difference  between  the  proceeds  of  the  cargo  at 
St.  Kitts  in  the  month  of  April  1794  and  the  value  of  the  same 
at  New  York  according  to  the  prices  current  of  the  different 
articles  whereof  the  said  cargo  was  composed  at  such  time  as 
the  said  vessel  would  probably  have  arrived  at  her  said  port 
of  destination  if  she  had  not  been  detained  by  the  captors; 
and  also  to  ascertain  what  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  the 
claimants  for  any  loss  or  damage  arising  from  the  detention 
of  the  residue  of  the  said  cargo  not  sold  at  St.  Kitts. 

"And  it  is  further  ordered 

"That  the  claimants  be  directed  to  bring  in  upon  oath,  such 
further  documents  and  proofs  as  may  be  in  their  possession 
or  power  respecting  the  quantities  of  the  cargo  sold  in  the 
West  Indies  and  the  proceeds  of  such  sale,  and  that  in  the 
mean  time  the  execution  of  the  order  of  reference  in  this  case 
be  postponed,  and  the  said  Samuel  Cabot  and  Alexander 
Glennie,  esq.,  are  to  make  report  to  the  board  of  their  proceed- 
ings under  this  order." 

On  the  12th  of  April  1797  the  board  modified  the  foregoing 
order  as  follows: 

"Ordered 

"  That  such  part  of  the  order  of  reference  in  this  case  passed 
on  the  13  March  last,  which  is  contained  in  the  following 
words,  viz : 

"  <and  also  to  report  to  the  board  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the 
claimants  for  the  difiference  between  the  proceeds  of  the 
cargo  at  St.  Kitts  in  the  month  of  April  1794  and  the  value 
of  the  same  at  New  York  according  to  the  prices  current  of  the 
different  articles  whereof  the  said  cargo  was  composed  at  such 
time  as  the  said  vessel  would  probably  have  arrived  at  her 
said  port  of  destination  if  she  had  not  been  detained  by  the 
captors' — 

"  be  revoked,  and  that  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  words  be 
substituted  and  make  part  of  the  said  order  of  reference,  viz: 
"  *and  also  to  report  to  the  board  (without  deducting  freight) 
the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  claimants  for  the  difference  between 
the  proceeds  of  such  part  of  the  cargo  as  was  sold  at  St.  Kitts 
in  the  month  of  April  1794  and  the  value  thereof  at  New  York 
according  to  the  prices  current  of  the  same  articles  at  such 
time  as  the  said  vessel  would  probably  have  arrived  at  her 
said  port  of  destination ;  and  also  to  ascertain  what  compensa- 
tion shall  be  paid  to  the  claimants  for  any  loss  or  damage 
arising  from  the  detention  of  the  residue  of  the  said  cargo  not 
sold  at  St.  Kitts.' 

"And  it  is  further  ordered, 

"That  the  claimants  be  directed  to  bring  in  upon  oath  such 
further  documents  and  proofs  as  may  be  in  their  possession 
or  power  resx>ectiug  the  quantities  of  the  cargo  sold  in  the 
West  Indies  and  the  proceeds  of  such  sale,  and  that  in  the 
mean  time  the  execution  of  the  order  of  reference  in  this  case 
be  postponed." 
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^^The  following  are  the  material  facts  of 
Case  of^thB  "Nep-  ^jijjg  ^jj^g^  j^g  ^^^y  appear  from  the  memorial  of 

2^*^^"^  ^'  ^^^  claimants,  and  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Mullet, 
the  truth  of  which  is  not  controverted. 

<^  This  ship,  loaded  with  rice  and  some  other  articles,  being 
on  a  voyage  from  the  United  States  of  America  to  France,  and 
belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  was  captured  by  a 
British  ship  of  war,  and  sent  into  a  British  port,  in  virtue  of 
orders  from  His  Britannic  Majesty  to  stop  all  vessels'bound  to 
France  loaded  with  provisions. 

<^  The  vessel  and  cargo  were  libeled  in  the  high  court  of 
admiralty,  and  a  claim  was  made  for  the  property  of  the 
memorialist,  stating  these  facts,  on  which  the  court  pronounced 
the  property  to  belong  as  claimed,  and  decreed  the  same  to  be 
restored,  or  the  value  thereof  paid  to  the  claimant  for  the  use 
of  the  owner. 

^'The  registrar  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  taking  to  his 
assistance  two  merchants,  estimated  the  value  of  the  cargo  by 
adding  to  the  invoice  price  thereof  ten  per  cent — the  registrar 
and  merchants  declared  they  were  prevented  by  directions  of 
the  British  Government  from  applying  any  other  rule  to  ascer- 
tain its  value.  This  price  was  less  than  could  be  obtained  for 
the  same  articles  in  London,  and  much  less  than  the  memo- 
rialist could  have  sold  them  for  in  Bordeaux,  which  was  the 
place  of  destination. 

^^The  memorialist  received  the  money  at  which  the  cargo 
was  estimated,  protesting  at  the  same  time  that  this  sum  was 
less  than  its  value. 

'^  If  the  memorialist  had  not  received  this  sum,  bills  of  ex- 
change which  the  owners  of  the  cargo  had  drawn  for  its  pro- 
ceeds would  have  returned  under  protest,  to  the  great  loss  if 
not  utter  ruin  of  the  drawers. 

^^It  is  alleged  in  behalf  of  the  crown  that  the  claimants,  if 
they  had  sustained  any  injury,  might  have  obtained  compen- 
sation in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  in  which  course  they 
failed  to  seek  it,  and  are  therefore  guilty  of  willful  omission; 
that  they  expressly  joined  in  an  application  to  the  court  that 
the  rei>ort  of  the  registrar  and  merchants  might  be  confirmed; 
that  provisions  going  to  an  enemy  in  some  circumstances 
become  contraband,  in  certain  cases  are  liable  to  confiscation, 
and  in  others  to  a  right  of  compulsory  preemption,  and  that 
this  principle  is  expressly  and  mutually  acknowledged  in  the 
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eighteenth  article  of  the  subsisting  treaty;  and  that  the  stop- 
page of  sale  of  thia  cargo  was  made  under  those  circumstances 
of  distress,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  to  which  that  article  of 
the  treaty  applies;  and  that  the  valuation  of  the  cargo,  as 
fixed  by  the  registrar  and  merchants,  has  been  settled  with  a 
just  conformity  to  the  intentions  of  the  contracting  parties 
expressed  in  that  article. 

"The  first  question  that  arises  is,  whether,  from  any  circum- 
stance belonging  to  this  case,  the  claimants  could  not  obtain, 
haye,  and  receive,  adequate  compensation  for  the  loss  and  dam- 
age sustained  by  this  capture  in  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial 
proceedings. 

"  The  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings  in  the  case  of 
a  vessel  captured  as  prize,  by  which  a  claimant  may  seek  com- 
pensation, is  by  prosecuting  the  captor  in  the  prize  courts  of 
the  nation  whose  subject  the  captor  is.  The  claimants  did 
that  here — ^they  claimed  their  property  in  the  high  court  of 
admiralty,  and  obtained  a  decree  pronouncing  the  property  to 
belong  as  claimed,  and  ordering  the  same  to  be  restored,  or  the 
value  thereof  paid  to  the  claimants  for  the  use  of  the  owners, 
with  costs  and  damages.  In  terms,  then,  this  was  satisfactory, 
and  the  most  that  could  have  been  obtained  in  any  case  against 
a  captor. 

"At  this  stage  a  new  party  steps  in,  viz,  the  British  Govem- 
m.ent,  and  not  only  discharges  the  captor  and  pays  him  the 
costs  which  he  had  incurred,  but  prevents  by  its  own  act  the 
claimants  from  availing  themselves  of  the  sentence  ordering 
restoration  etc. 

"  The  prize  act,  as  it  is  called,  defines  the  duties  and  author- 
ities of  the  court,  and  the  course  of  proceedings  to  be  pursued 
by  a  claimant,  to  obtain  compensation  for  an  illegal  or  irregular 
capture. 

"The  following  is  the  course  of  procedure  directed  by  that 
act 

"  In  all  cases  of  capture  the  papers  are  to  be  brought  in  and 
the  judge  to  proceed  to  discharge  and  acquit  such  capture,  or 
to  adjudge  and  condemn  the  same  to  be  good  and  lawfiil  prize. 

"  In  cases  of  doubt,  where  delay  is  necessary,  the  judge  shall 
forthwith  order  such  capture  to  be  appraised  by  persons  well 
skilled  in  the  same,  to  be  named  by  the  parties,  and  approved 
and  appointed  by  the  court,  and  sworn  truly  to  appraise  the 
same,  according  to  the  best  of  their  skill  and  knowledge.  Ou 
5627— Vol.  3 60 
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security,  the  judge  is  to  order  the  prize  to  be  delivered  to  the 
claimants;  if  they  refuse  to  give  security,  the  judge,  on  secu- 
rity from  the  captors,  is  to  order  it  to  be  delivered  to  them. 

<<In  case  of  appeal,  the  property  may  be  valued  according 
to  agreement  of  parties,  and  the  party  on  giving  security  to 
that  value  shall  receive  the  said  capture. 

"In  case  of  objection  or  difficulty  to  the  giving  or  taking 
such  security,  the  judge  shall,  at  the  request  of  either  party, 
order  such  goods  and  effects  to  be  entered,  landed,  and  sold 
by  public  auction,  under  the  care  and  custody  of  the  proper 
officers  of  the  customs,  and  under  the  inspection  of  such  per- 
sons as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  claimant  and  captors,  and 
the  money  brought  into  court,  etc. 

"Such  is  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  as 
prescribed  by  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain,  and  which  the 
claimant  is  to  pursue,  in  order  to  obtain  and  receive  adequate 
compensation  for  a  loss  and  damage  sustained  by  an  irreg- 
ular or  illegal  capture. 

"If  a  case  has  any  circumstances  belonging  to  it,  whereby 
the  claimant  could  not  obtain  adequate  compensation  in  this 
course,  it  is  a  case  within  the  description  of  those  to  which  the 
article  extends  relief. 

"The  party  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  mode  of  prov- 
ing that  a  case  has  such  circumstances  attached  to  it — ^much 
less  is  he  under  the  necessity  of  substantiating  the  fact  by  a 
decision  of  the  lords  of  appeal  in  the  case  itself. 

"The  board  has  unanimously  sanctioned  this  principle  in 
their  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Diana^  Gardner. 

"  Let  the  case  now  under  consideration  be  examined,  and 
the  proceedings  therein  compared  with  those  prescribed  in  the 
act  before  referred  to,  that  it  may  appear  whether  or  not  the 
claimant  could  have  obtained,  had  and  received  compensation 
in  this  course. 

"The  capture  was  made  under  the  express  orders  of  the 
British  Government,  to  stop,  etc.  vessels  loaded  with  provi- 
sions and  bound  for  France,  and  send  them  into  Great  Britain. 

"  In  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  claimants  could  have  had  their  property  restored  to 
them  with  damages  and  costs,  and  if  from  any  delay  the  cause 
could  not  have  been  decided,  an  appraisement  was  to  be  made 
by  persons  named  by  the  parties  and  approved  by  the  court, 
pnder  oath  truly  to  appraise  the  same,  according  to  their  best 
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skill  and  knowledge.  And  the  claimants  might  have  had  their 
property  restored  to  them  on  giving  security, 

^'  The  government  interfered  and  would  not  suffer  the  claim- 
ants to  have  their  property,  although  the  court  adjudged  it  to 
belong  to  them. 

"  Instead  of  the  rule  of  appraisement  prescribed  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  justice,  and  by  the  appraisers  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  an  oath,  the  government,  assuming  the  right  to  judge 
in  its  own  cause,  establishes  a  particular  rule  by  which  com- 
pensation shall  be  made  by  itself  to  the  claimants.  The 
merchants  who  assist  the  registrar  in  estimating  the  compen- 
sation are  not  under  the  oath  imposed  in  other  cases,  and  in- 
stead of  their  being  named  by  the  parties,  they  are  taken  by 
the  registrar,  without  the  consent  of  the  claimants. 

"  In  the  ordinary  course,  if  a  sale  of  the  cargo  from  any 
cause  had  become  necessary,  it  would  have  been  sold  at  public 
auction,  under  the  inspection  of  the  claimant  and  captor,  and 
the  proceeds  would  have  been  decreed  to  the  claimants.  In 
the  present  case  the  claimants  prayed  they  might  sell  the 
property,  and  have  the  market  price,  but  it  was  refused. 

^^  From  this  examination  and  comparison  it  is  manifest  that 
the  claimants  could  not  have,  obtain,  and  receive  compensation 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  and  that  they  were  prevented 
&om  pursuing  this  course  by  the  express  orders  and  acts  of 
the  government. 

^^  The  decree  of  the  court  is  that  the  cargo  shall  be  sold  to 
His  Mjyesty's  government. 

"Whatever  may  have  been  the  state  of  the  case,  or  whoever 
the  parties,  prior  to  this  decree,  it  is  evident  that  the  party 
thus  raised,  from  whom  the  claimant  was  to  seek  compensa- 
tion, was  the  Government  of  Great  Britain;  and  nothing  is 
clearer  than  that  seeking  compensation  firom  the  British  Gov- 
ernment could  not  have  been  within  the  meaning  of  the  parties 
to  this  treaty,  when  they  adopted  the  terms  ordinary  course  of 
justice.  The  very  reverse  is  true,  viz,  that  compensation 
against  the  government  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary 
course,  and  this  doubtless  was  a  very  important  reason  for 
making  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty. 

"  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  party  might  have  obtained 
compensation  by  appealing  to  the  lords  commissioners  of  ap- 
peal in  prize  causes.  We  have  seen  that  their  lordships 
refused  to  afford  to  the  claimant  any  relief  against  a  captor. 
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who  acted  under  the  orders  of  November  1793,  and,  far  from 
rendering  any  judgment  against  the  government,  they  de- 
clared they  would  mulct  in  costs  any  claimant  who  should  per- 
sist in  appeals,  after  knowing  this  opinion  of  the  court. 

<<  Indeed,  a  capacity  to  have  and  obtain  compensation  for  an 
injury  done  by  a  government,  through  the  ordinary  course  of 
judicial  proceedings  emanating  from  and  subject  to  that  gov- 
ernment, would  be  a  solecism  in  any  country. 

"  Such  a  capacity  in  the  subject  of  a  foreign  nation  to  obtain 
compensation  from  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  through 
the  prize  courts  of  His  Majesty,  which  are  expressly  subject 
to  the  orders  of  the  crown,  involves  a  contradiction  of  all  the 
principles  of  government,  and  an  absurdity  too  glaring  to  be 
entertained  after  the  smallest  reflection  on  the  subject. 

<^  If  the  claimants  had  appealed  to  the  lords  commissioners, 
and  they  had  chosen  to  estimate  the  sum  to  be  paid  greater 
than  the  amount  assessed  by  the  registrar,  no  one  would  pre- 
tend that  there  was  any  power  in  that  court  to  enforce  a  decree 
against  the  government. 

"  The  crown  may  or  may  not  have  complied  with  it,  but  a 
sentence  of  court,  obligatory  on  the  party  against  whom  it  is 
rendered,  no  further  than  at  the  pleasure  of  that  party,  can  ^ 
never  be  considered  a  remedy  in  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial 
proceedings. 

"  In  ordinary  cases  of  capture,  there  is  a  substantial  reason 
why  the  claimant  should  prosecute  through  His  Majesty^s 
courts  of  justice,  to  obtain  compensation  for  an  illegal  capture 
or  condemnation,  before  he  can  entitle  himself  to  compensation 
from  His  Majesty  himself.  Until  that  is  done,  it  is  a  case  be- 
tween the  captor  and  claimant,  and  the  government  can  not  be 
considered  responsible  for  the  acts  of  its  subjects  unless  redress 
has  been  sought  and  found  unattainable  by  the  ordinary  course 
of  judicial  proceedings.  If  the  party  neglect  to  prosecute  the 
captor  who  has  possession  of  the  property,  the  loss,  for  aught 
that  appears,  results  from  his  own  act,  and  it  would  be  injus- 
tice to  render  the  government  liable  to  the  claimant  when  it 
had  provided  means  by  which  he  might  have  obtained  satis- 
faction from  those  who  did  the  wrong,  and  who,  by  consent 
of  the  claimant,  remain  in  quiet  possession  of  the  thing  for  the 
loss  of  which  he  claims  compensation;  and  against  whom  his 
act  bars  the  government  from  claiming  restitution.  In  the 
case  under  consideration  the  whole  process  is  between  the 
government  and  claimants,  especially  after  the  decree  of  the 
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admiralty  court^  and  it  is  the  act  of  the  government  that 
prevents  the  claimants  from  obtaining  compensation  from  the 
captor. 

^^  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  from  the  claimant's  omit- 
ting to  prosecute  in  the  high  court  of  appeals,  no  evil  has 
resulted  to  the  British  Government,  but  expense  has  been 
avoided. 

"  In  the  case  of  a  decision  by  the  court  in  the  last  resort,  it 
seems  to  be  implied  by  the  answer  of  Mr.  Gostling  that  the 
complainants  might  have  had  recourse  to  this  board,  though, 
from  his  former  answers  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  decree 
of  the  lords  would  have  been  urged  as  conclusive  and  binding. 

^^  To  render  it  manifest  that  no  possible  evil  could  have  been 
avoided,  or  benefit  gained  to  the  British  Government  in  any 
event  by  such  procedure,  let  it  be  conceived  that  the  court  of 
appeals  would  have  awarded  a  larger  sum  than  is  allowed  in 
the  registrar's  report. 

«*If  the  claimants  had  been  satisfied  with  the  decree  of  the 
court  of  appeals  and  the  government  had  chosen  to  pay  the 
sum  decreed,  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  have  been  increased  by  the  costs  of  this  court.  If 
the  claimants  had  not  been  satisfied,  and  had  come  before  this 
board,  the  additional  sum  to  be  awarded,  if,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  commissioners,  any  should  be  due,  would  still  be  increased 
by  the  costs  they  incurred. 

"The  complainants  prefer  their  claim  in  the  present  case,  not 
having  gone  through  and  sustained  the  expenses  of  this  court. 
The  sum,  then,  which  may  be  awarded  to  be  paid  will  not  be  so 
great  by  the  amount  of  costs,  which  would  have  been  incurred, 
solely  to  ascertain  by  the  decree  of  the  lords  commissioners  of 
appeal,  that  compensation  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  judicial  proceedings,  a  fact  as  satisfactorily 
and  conclusively  proved  without  as  with  it. 

"The  foregoing  reflections  render  it  evident  to  my  mind 
that  the  complainants  could  not  obtain,  have,  and  receive  com- 
pensation in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  and  that  no  injury, 
but  advantage,  has  accrued  to  the  British  Government  from 
their  having  refrained  to  prosecute  in  His  Majesty's  courts 
any  further  than  they  did. 

"Mr.  Gostling  says  that  the  claimants  made  application 
that  the  report  of  the  registrar  should  be  confirmed  by 
authority  of  court. 
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"  Mr,  Mullet's  deposition  states  this  to  have  been  indispen- 
sable to  the  obtaining  any  payment. 

<<  It  would  hardly  be  considered  a  good  plea  to  set  aside  a 
demand  in  a  court  of  common  law,  that,  under  circumstances 
like  those  of  the  present  case,  a  release  of  all  demands  had 
been  executed  by  the  plaintiff.  It  is  in  evidence  that  the 
party  could  obtain  nothing  unless  such  an  application  had 
been  made.  [It  is  in  evidence]  that  bills  had  been  drawn  on 
the  fund  which  this  cargo  was  expected  to  raise;  and  if  the 
party  had  not  taken  this  only  step  to  obtain  part  of  what  was 
due,  these  bills  must  have  returned  on  the  drawers,  which 
return,  with  the  accumulated  damages  (in  some  cases  twenty, 
and  I  believe  never  less  than  ten,  per  cent),  would  have  been 
attended  with  the  greatest  distress,  if  not  ruin  of  the  drawers, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  witness.  Under  these  impres- 
sions, the  agent  was  constrained  to  apply  to  the  court  of  ad- 
miralty, that  the  reports  might  be  confirmed. 

"  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  that  this  application  was 
made  under  any  other  than  the  most  pressing  necessity,  and 
but  from  the  most  sincere  and  well-grounded  conviction  that 
nothing  could  be  obtained  by  objecting  to  the  report  and 
prosecuting  appeals,  for  it  is  proved  that  the  agent  for  the 
claimants  exerted  his  utmost  endeavors  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  cargo  by  offering  to  indemnify  the  British  Government 
against  any  demands  from  the  claimants,  and  to  give  complete 
•  security  that  the  whole  should  be  sold  in  Great  Britain,  if  the 
property  was  delivered  over  to  him. 

"If  this  was  not  permitted,  he  prayed  he  might  receive  for 
his  cargo  the  fair  market  price  of  London.  This  was  refused, 
though  the  liberality  and  justice  of  the  offer  was  acknowledged 
by  those  to  whose  particular  province  this  business  was  con- 
fided. 

*'Thus  absolute  were  considered  the  orders  which  related  to 
every  part  of  the  transaction,  from  the  capture  to  the  report 
of  the  registrar  and  merchants  and  the  payment  of  the  morey 
awarded  by  them.  The  registrar  and  merchants  confessed 
the  case  to  be  hard  and  severe,  but  declare^  their  orders  to 
be  peremptory,  to  allow  no  more  on  any  cargo  than  the  invoice 
price  and  ten  per  cent  thereon. 

'*  It  would  be  doing  great  ii\justice  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  suppose  that  it  could  entertain  the  smallest  desire 
that  such  an  implied  and  forced  consent,  as  can  be  deduced 
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ftom  this  applioation  to  have  the  report  confirmed,  should  be 
considered  as  an  interference  with  a  claim  before  this  board." 

GoT6y  commiBsioner,  June  30,  1797,  case  of  the  Neptune,  Article  VII. 
of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  November 
19,  1794. 

<<Thi8  case  has  gone  to  the  merchants  ai>on 

Case  of  the  "Kep-  ^jj^  opinion  of  a  bare  majority  consisting  of 

e:    Opuuon     ^^^  ^      American  commissioners  and  the  fifth 
Mr.  Pmkney. 

commissioner,  and  of  course  I  think  myself, 
as  one  of  that  majority,  strongly  called  upon  to  state  and  file 
the  reasons  which  have  governed  my  judgment. 

^<In  making  this  statement  I  shall  not  (as  it  has  been  sup- 
posed I  ought  to  do)  confine  myself  to  what  is  called  the  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction.  The  motives  which  influence  me  to  record 
the  grounds  of  my  decision  arise  out  of  a  sense  of  the  delicacy 
of  my  situation.  And  these  motives  apply  as  forcibly  to  a  de- 
cision upon  the  merits  as  to  a  decision  upon  the  imxK)rt  of  the 
words  of  the  treaty. 

<<In  the  course  of  the  following  detail  it  will  appear  that  I 
have  sometimes  noticed  the  topics  insisted  on  by  others  as 
militating  against  the  determination  of  the  board,  and  it  is 
proper  for  me  to  observe  that  I  have  not  studied  to  avoid  this. 

"My  sole  view  is  the  vindication  of  my  own  opinion,  but  this 
requires  the  discussion  of  objections  to  it. 

"If  the  manner  in  which  this  is  done  shall  be  temperate  and 
decorous  (and  I  hope  I  am  incapable  of  adopting  any  other 
manner),  the  thing  itself  can  neither  be  oppressive  nor  repre- 
hensible. I  may  indeed  misrepresent  what  possibly  I  may  not 
have  understood,  but  it  will  be  easy  for  those  whose  ideas  I 
have  misconceived  to  counteract  the  eff'ect  of  accidental  mis- 
representation by  putting  on  record  their  real  thoughts. 

"The  general  nature  of  the  case  is  briefly  as  follows: — 

"In  April  1795  (between  the  time  of  the  signature  of  the 
treaty  and  the  time  of  exchanging  the  ratifications)  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty  in  council  issued  an  instruction  to  the  command- 
ers of  his  ships  of  war  and  privateers,  etc.,  by  which  they 
were  directed  to  stop  and  detain  all  vessels  loaded  wholly  or 
in  part  with  corn,  flour,  meal,  and  other  articles  of  provisions 
therein  mentioned,  bound  to  any  port  in  France,  etc.,  and  to 
send  them  to  such  ports  as  should  be  most  convenient,  in 
order  that  such  com,  etc.,  might  be  purchased  in  behalf  of  His 
Miyesty's  government,  etc. 
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^^I  sxate  the  tenor  of  the  instrnction  not  from  any  authentic 
copy,  for  that  is  not  to  be  obtained  (the  instruction  never  hav- 
ing been  published,  as  is  customary),  but  from  a  collation  of  the 
evidence  of  its  purport  with  the  first  additional  instructions 
of  the  8th  of  June  1793.  The  substance  is  sufficiently  estab- 
lished by  proof,  and  I  have  merely  borrowed  from  the  instruc- 
tion of  1793  the  language  in  which  it  was  probably  clothed. 

"In  virtue  of  this  instruction  the  Neptune^  belonging  to 
American  citizens,  laden  in  part  with  rice  and  bound  on  a  voy- 
age from  Charlestown  to  Bourdeaux,  in  France,  was  stopped  by 
one  of  His  Majesty's  ships  of  war  and  finally  brought  into  the 
port  of  London,  where  proceedings  were  commenced  against 
her  in  the  high  court  of  admiralty. 

"The  court  of  admiralty  ordered  the  cargo  to  be  sold  to  His 
Majesty's  government  and  the  proceeds^  to  be  brought  into 
court  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  should  be  entitled,  and  uiK>n 
a  claim  beiug  made  in  the  usual  form,  in  behalf  of  the  owners, 
restitution  of  the  cargo  or  the  value  was  decreed.  The  ship 
was  restored,  with  freight,  demurrage  and  expenses. 

"The  ascertainment  of  the  value  of  the  said  cargo  and  the 
account  for  freight,  demurrage  and  expenses  were  referred  to 
the  registrar  and  merchants. 

"The  registrar  and  merchants,  in  ascertaining  the  value  of 
the  cargo,  allowed  much  less  than  the  claimants  demanded 
and  much  less  than  it  would  have  produced  at  Bourdeaux  or 
even  in  London.  The  rule  by  which  they  made  this  ascertain- 
ment was  the  invoice  price  and  a  mercantile  profit  of  10  per  cent, 
which  they  alleged  they  had  not  the  power  of  departing  from, 
that  rule  being  prescribed  to  them  by  the  British  Government 
in  all  cases  under  those  orders. 

"  Mullet  &  Co.,  the  agents  of  the  claimants,  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  ship  at  Portsmouth,  applied  on  their  behalf  to  the  lords 
of  the  treasury  and  also  to  Olaude  Scott,  esquire,  the  agent 
appointed  by  the  British  Government  for  the  management  of 
cargoes  of  this  description,  offering  to  indemnify  the  British 
Government  against  all  claims  and  demands  on  account  of  the 
capture,  and  also  to  give  security  to  sell  the  cargo  in  England, 
provided  it  was  given  up  to  them  to  be  sold  on  account  of  the 
owners.    This  oft'er  was  refused. 

"  The  claimants  did  not  except  to  the  reports  of  the  registrar 
and  merchants,  but  being  told  by  the  officers  of  the  govem- 

*  "The  proceeds  were  never  brought  into  court." 
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ment  that  payment  of  what  was  so  reported  could  only  be 
obtained  by  joining  in  a  prayer  for-  their  confirmation,  they 
did  so  accordingly,  protesting,  however,  against  their  errors 
and  injustice;  and  received  fi^om  His  Majesty's  government 
the  amount  of  these  reports. 

<<  The  memorial  is  for  ^rther  compensation  over  and  above 
the  compensation  already  received  from  the  British  Government 
under  the  above  reports. 

^^UxK)n  the  comiug  in  of  the  memorial  the  following  pre- 
liminary question  was  started: 

"Whether  it  sufficiently  appears  that  the  claimants  could 
not  obtain,  have,  and  receive  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial 
proceedings  adequate -compensation  for  the  loss  and  damage 
they  are  supposed  to  have  sustained  by  the  seizure  com- 
plained of? 

^^  X7i>on  this  question  I  have  given  my  opinion  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  the  following  are  my  reasons : 

"  There  are  only  two  parties  against  whom  complete  judicial 
redress  is  alleged  to  have  been  practicable,  viz,  the  captor  and 
the  British  Government,  and  if  it  is  clear  that  \t  was  not  attain- 
able against  either  of  these  it  follows  that  it  was  not  attainable 
at  all. 

"1st.  I  am  satisfied  that  \t  was  unattainable  against  the 
British  Government  in  such  manner  as  is  x>ointed  out  by  the 
treaty. 

"One  would  think  that  this  position  need  only  be  stated  to 
be  acceded  to.  It  has  been  combatted,  however,  and  therefore 
requires  to  be  remarked  upon. 

"  It  will  not  be  pretended  that  the  sentence  of  Sir  James 
Harriot  or  the  lords  of  Appeal  would,  as  against  the  British 
nation,  have  carried  along  with  it  any  further  efficacy  than  the 
government  of  the  country  chose  to  give  it. 

"  He  who  should  seek  the  performance  of  such  a  sentence 
must  address  himself  to  the  discretion  of  government  and  not 
to  the  powers  of  any  ordinary  judicature  Jcnown  to  the  laws  or 
constitution. 

"  It  has  been  admitted  (and  very  properly)  by  one  of  the 
board^  in  a  written  opinion  filed  on  a  former  occasion,  that  the 
treaty  extends  to  cases  '  to  which  circumstances  belonged  that 
rendered  Hie  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  country  acting 
according  to  its  ordinary  rules  incompetent  to  afford  complete 
compensation.^  I  do  not  think  that  this  admission  is  coexten- 
sive with  the  actual  scope  of  the  treaty,  but  as  far  as  it  goes 
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no  person  will  question  tlie  propriety  of  it,  and  surely  no  case 
can  be  imagined  more  unequivocally  within  it  than  the  case  I 
am  now  considering  in  the  view  in  which  it  is  now  presented 
tons. 

<'The  powers  of  the  lords  (as  well  as  those  of  the  high 
court  of  admiralty)  were  and  are  notoriously  incompetent  to 
afford  any  compensation  at  all  against  the  British  Government 
in  the  sense  the  treaty  contemplates. 

"They  maybe  competent  to  pronounce  an  opinion  injudidaX 
form  that  compensation  ought  to  he  afforded^  but  the  opinion 
when  pronounced  would  be  intrinsically  inefficient  and  power- 
less. 

"It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  government  would  be  bound  in 
good  faith  to  comply  with  any  sentence  the  lords  or  the  high 
court  of  admiralty  might  pass  upon  the  case,  and  I  am  not 
disposed  to  doubt  that  it  would  have  done  so.  But  the  treaty 
does  not  call  upon  the  claimants  to  apply  to  the  good  faith  of 
either  of  the  contracting  parties  except  through  our  instrumen- 
tality. 

"The  claimants,  when  they  come  to  us,  are  required  to  show 
that  they  could  not  obtain,  have,  and  receive  adequate  compen- 
sation hy  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings.  On  this 
occasion  (unless  the  captor  was  liable)  they  show  beyond  all 
controversy  that  this  was  impracticable,  by  proving  that  the 
only  party  against  whom  redress  was  demandable  could  never 
be  affected  by  the  ordinary  course  of  such  proceedings. 

"They  show  that  although  judicial  proceedings,  as  against 
this  party,  might  possibly  have  reached  a  certain  x>oint — i.  e., 
the  formal  rendition  of  a  judgment — they  could  never  in  the 
nature  of  things  reach  that  point  expressly  designated  by 
the  treaty — i.  e.,  the  actual  receipt  of  complete  compensation. 
They  show  that  even  if  the  lords  or  Sir  James  Marriott  had 
adjudged  in  their  favor  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  present 
demand,  all  beyond  that  judgment  must  have  been  a  perfectly 
discretionary  act  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  with 
which  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings  could  have 
no  connection  and  which  they  could  not  in  any  shape  have 
accomplished.  It  is  not  to  such  nerveless  judgments  that  the 
treaty  can  be  supposed  to  refer  the  claimants. 

"Thas  in  the  case  of  the  insolvency  of  the  captor  and  his 
securities,  the  court  of  appeals  may  pronounce  a  sentence;  bat 
as  it  can  not  enforce  that  sentence  by  reason  of  the  insolvency 
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of  those  upon  whom  only  it  can  operate,  we  are  all  agreed 
that  the  claimant  is  entitled  to  come  here  for  redress.  The 
present  case  is  infinitely  stronger  than  that  of  an  insolvent 
captor,  etc.,  for  there  the  incompetency  of  judicial  authority 
results  from  a  fact  collateral  to  it,  whereas  here  it  is  radical 
and  inherent. 

"  The  lords  never  had  and  never  can  have  even  the  shadow 
of  XK>wer  to  execute  a  decree  against  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain.  No  proof,  no  experiment  can  be  necessary  to  establish 
a  truth  so  palpable. 

^<  Will  anyoue  maintain  that  the  compensation  already  paid 
on  this  occasion  was  obtained  or  could  have  been  obtained 
against  the  British  Oovernment  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judi- 
cial proceedings!  On  the  contrary  it  is  certain  that  the  pay- 
ment was  merely  voluntary,  and  that  although  consequent 
upon,  it  was  not  and  could  not  be  procured  by  any  judicial 
proceedings  whatsoever. 

"It  is  in  proof  that,  notwithstanding  the  decree,  payment 
was  refused  unless  the  claimants  would  join  in  a  prayer  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  report  of  the  registrar  and  merchants. 
And  it  was  in  virtue  of  their  constrained  consent  to  do  so  that 
they  have  received  what  has  been  paid  to  them.  If  the  refusal 
to  pay  had  been  peremptory  instead  of  conditional,  by  what  form 
of  judicial  proceedings  could  the  claimants  have  compelled 
compliance  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  British  nation ! 

"In  short,  it  is  an  incomprehensible  solecism  to  talk  of  ob- 
taining, having,  and  receiving  adequate  compensation  against 
the  government  of  this  country  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judi- 
cial proceedings.  The  moment  it  should  be  granted  that  redress 
was  only  practicable  against  the  government  it  would  follow 
as  a  self  evident  conclusion  that  it  was  not  judicially  practi- 
cable at  all  to  the  extent  intended  by  those  who  appointed  us. 

"A  decree  for  compensation  is  not  compensation  in  fact, 
and  however  the  former  might  have  been  obtained  against  the 
government  in  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  it 
is  certain  that  the  latter  (of  which  only  the  treaty  speaks)  was 
not  so  obtainable. 

"If  this  part  of  the  question  be  plain  upon  the  letter  of  the 
treaty,  it  is  (if  possible)  yet  plainer  upon  its  spirit. 

"With  what  rational  object  can  it  be  conceived  the  treaty 
should  compel  the  neutral  claimants  to  apply  to  the  lords  of 
appeal  for  retribution  against  the  government  of  the  country 
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before  their  complaints  shall  be  laid  before  oaf  In  ordinary 
cases  between  claimant  and  captor ^  there  is  the  best  reason  for 
sach  an  application.  The  national  responsibility  in  snch  cases 
would  be  lessened  in  proportion  to  the  quantum  of  compensa- 
tion judicially  received  from  the  individual  wrongdoer,  and  if 
the  compensation  so  procured  firom  the  individual  should  be 
equal  to  the  injuryj  the  national  responsibility  upon  which  we 
are  appointed  to  act  would  be  at  an  end» 

^<But  in  a  case  where  the  government  and  the  government 
only  is  answerable  to  the  claimant,  there  is  no  inducement  to 
prescribe  to  him  the  circuity  and  expense  of  exceptions  and 
appeals.  The  national  liability  being  tixed,  no  judicial  pro- 
ceedings can  diminish  it.  They  may,  indeed,  enlarge  it,  and 
doubtless  would  uniformly  have  that  effect  inasmuch  as  the 
claimant  could  not  except  and  appeal  without  incurring  con- 
siderable costs  which  either  the  lords  of  appeal  or  this  board 
would  be  bound  to  reimburse  against  the  British  Government. 

<<By  sending  the  claimants,  therefore,  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
to  the  lords,  the  treaty  would  have  prejudiced  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  and  the  claimants  without  benefiting  either, 
and  it  is  of  course  fair  to  presume  that  it  had  no  such  inten- 
tion. If  the  words  of  the  treaty  necessarily  purported  such 
an  intention,  we  should  then  have  only  to  obey,  whatever  our 
opinion  might  be  of  its  propriety;  but  I  have  already  shown 
that  the  words  are  so  far  from  conveying  any  such  meaning 
that  their  natural  interpretation  leads  to  its  reverse. 

<<  2d.  I  am  also  satisfied  that  judicial  redress  was  unattain- 
able against  the  captor. 

^^As  the  seizure  was  made  under  an  order  of  council,  the 
captor  could  not  be  made  to  restore  more  than  the  property 
seized  or  its  value.  He  was  not  liable  for  costs  and  damages, 
as  the  lords  of  appeal  have  uniformly  determined  on  analo- 
gous occasions. 

'^  Immediately  upon  the  case  getting  into  a  train  of  judicial 
inquiry  the  high  court  of  admiralty  ordered  the  cargo  to  be 
sold  to  His  Majesty's  government  and  the  proceeds  to  be 
brought  into  court  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  should  appear 
to  be  entitled  to  them.  The  sale  was  made  (though  upon  no 
8i>ecific  terms),  but  the  proceeds  were  not  and  indeed  could  not 
be  brought  into  court.  The  consequence  was  that  the  prop- 
erty, for  the  restitution  of  which  the  captor  might  originally 
have  been  answerable,  was  by  the  a<!t  o/tlie  court,  in  plain  pur- 
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suaiice  of  the  order  in  council^  placed  out  of  his  reach  and 
converted  into  a  mere  debt  due  from  the  British  Government 
to  whomsoever  should  appear  to  be  entitled  to  it, 

^^  I  take  it  to  follow  undeniably  that  the  captor  was  no  longer 
liable  for  the  restitution  of  the  property  itself ^  since  no  court 
can  be  supposed  capable  of  enforcing  against  a  party  that 
which  it  has  by  its  own  decree  disabled  him  from  performing. 

"  It  is  only  to  be  inquired,  then,  whether  he  remained  answer- 
able to  the  claimants /or  the  valm  of  the  property. 

"  That  value  was  the  proceeds^  and  in  ordin  ary  cases  he  would 
doubtless  have  been  answerable  to  that  extent,  and  to  that  only. 
But  in  ordinary  cases,  where  a  sale  is  directed,  the  court  does 
not  prescribe  to  whom  it  shall  be  made,  and  such  a  sale  always 
creates  somewhere  a  legal  responsibility  for  the  purchase  money 
of  which  the  captor  may  avail  himself  so  a^  to  get  in  the  pro- 
ceeds to  meet  the  court's  decree. 

<^In  the  present  case  the  court  departed  from  the  ordinary 
mode  and  directed  the  sale  to  be  made  to  His  Majesty^  gov- 
ernment (evidently  in  execution  of  the  order  of  council),  over 
which  neither  the  captor  nor  the  court  of  admiralty,  nor  any 
other  court,  had  or  can  have  the  least  efficient  control.  Upon 
the  completion  of  the  sale,  then,  the  property  was  put  beyond 
the  power  of  the  captor  and  of  judicial  process.  And  as  the 
proceeds  were  not  paid  into  court,  they,  too,  were  equally 
beyond  the  arm  of  justice  exerting  itself  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  judicial  proceedings.  Nothing  remained  but  an  en- 
gagement on  the  part  of  the  government  to  pay  the  proceeds 
to  whomsoever  should  be  entitled ;  but  upon  that  engagement 
no  judicial  proceedings  were  competent  to  act.  Its  perform- 
ance dei>ended,  not  on  the  agency  of  judicial  authority,  but 
upon  the  pure  discretion  of  the  state. 

^<  In  this  state  of  things  it  is  imi>ossible  to  imagine  that  any 
decree  could  be  procured,  or,  if  procured,  executed  against  the 
captor^  he  being  deprived  of  the  goods  with  a  view  to  which 
his  liability  commenced,  and  nothing  being  substituted  in  their 
place  but  the  honorary  promise  of  a  sovereign  power. 

"Accordingly  we  find  that,  in  fact,  the  court  of  admiralty 
has  not  made  any  decree  against  him^  but  that  the  decree  actu- 
ally made  by  it  is  wholly  against  the  government.  So  far 
has  it  been  from  attempting  to  impose  any  burthen  upon  the 
captor  in  favor  of  the  claimants  that  it  orders  the  captor's  as 
well  as  the  claimants'  costs  to  be  paid  by  the  state. 
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"  It  could  decree  in  no  other  form  without  violating  its  own 
established  rules  and  subverting  every  principle  of  law  and 
equity.  If  it  had  decreed  the  captor  to  pay  costs,  damages,  and 
expenses  it  would  have  trenched  upon  the  settled  rule  that 
the  orders  of  council  justified  him;  and  if  it  had  directed  him 
to  restore  the  cargo  or  to  pay  the  value  or  the  proceeds  (such 
proceeds  not  being  brought  into  court),  it  would  have  made 
him  responsible  for  unavoidable  obedience  to  its  own  orders 
(founded  upon  the  order  of  council),  by  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  part  from  the  cargo  without  receiving  or  having  the 
means  of  enforcing  payment  of  the  value  or  the  proceeds. 

'<In  no  stage  of  the  cause  was  it  possible  for  the  captor  or 
the  court  to  get  possession  of  the  proceeds  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  any  judiciary  interference.  And  if  under  these  cir- 
cumstances a  decree  should  pass  against  him  to  the  extent  of 
these  proceeds,  it  is  manifest  that  it  would  have  been  founded 
in  gross  iniquity,  since  it  would  have  been  an  attempt  to  coerce 
or  rather  to  influence  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  (the  only 
party  really  bound  to  compensate  the  claimant)  by  x>ena]tie8 
upon  an  individual  admitted  by  the  tribunal  inflicting  them  to 
be  entirely  innocent. 

'^  I  will  not  presume  nor  can  I  believe  that  any  court  of  judi- 
cature would  proceed  to  an  end,  however  just,  by  means  so 
flagrantly  oppressive. 

^<  It  is  no  answer  at  all  to  say  that  the  honor  of  the  British 
Government  would  not  have  permitted  it  to  abandon  the 
captor  to  the  operation  of  the  admiralty  sentence  without 
furnishing  him  with  the  means  of  complying  with  it.  I  do  not 
question  the  national  honor,  for  no  one  believes  more  highly  of 
it  than  I  do,  but  I  may,  notwithstanding,  be  permitted  to  sug- 
gest that  a  dependence  upon  it  might  have  failed,  and  that, 
whether  it  should  fail  or  not,  the  result  must  have  sprung 
from  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  government,  and  not  from  the 
operative  i)ower  of  the  law. 

"  Even  if  the  court  of  admiralty  or  the  lords  had  (as  I  am 
thoroughly  persuaded  they  would  not)  pronounced  against  the 
captor  an  absolute  sentence  to  pay  the  proceeds,  in  a  hope  or 
upon  a  reliance  that  it  would  be  discharged  by  the  govern- 
ment before  process  was  taken  out  upon  it,  yet  if  such  hope  or 
reliance  should  be  disappointed,  they  could  not  have  executed 
the  sentence  against  him  without  bringing  upon  the  adminis- 
tration of  admiralty  justice  imputations  which  I  am  confident 
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it  will  never  deserve.  So  that  in  any  view  in  wbicli  this  sub- 
ject can  be  considered,  the  court  of  admiralty  or  the  lords 
could  only  proceed  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  the  whole  question  at  last  resolves  itself  into  this, 
*  Is  it  a  sufficient  reason  under  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty 
for  dismissing  the  claimants'  case  that  they  did  not  persevere  * 
in  a  dilatory,  expensive,  and  ruinous  proceeding,  which, 
although  obviously  incompetent  to  arrive  by  its  oicn  efficacy  at 
the  point  relied  upon  by  the  treaty  and  affording  no  certain 
prospect  that  it  could  even  aid  them  in  reaching  that  point  at 
all,  might  possibly  have  induced  the  British  Government  vol- 
untarily to  do  them  justice  T  To  this  question  there  can  be 
but  one  answer. 

<*  Before  I  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject  (upon  which,  per- 
haps, I  have  already  dwelt  too  long)  I  will  subjoin  some  further 
observations  to  prove  that  the  captor  was  not  on  this  occasion 
in  any  degree  liable  to  the  claimants'  remedy. 

"  The  orders  of  council  in  virtue  of  which  American  vessels 
bound  from  the  French  West  Indies  to  the  United  States  with 
the  produce  of  those  islands  were  captured  and  taken  in  for  ad- 
judication, have  (although  revoked)  been  held  to  deprive  the 
lords  of  the  power  of  adjudging  against  the  captor  the  costs  and 
damages  accruing  from  the  seizure.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
however,  that  there  have  been  cases  of  capture  under  these 
orders  in  which  the  neutral  claimants  were  entitled  to  have 
costs  and  damages,  if  not  against  the  captor,  at  least  against 
the  government  of  this  country.  We  have  been  told  that  to 
afford  compensation  for  those  costs  and  damages  was  one  of 
the  principal  objects,  and  indeed,  almost  the  only  object,  of 
the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty,  and  on  one  occasion  we  have 
unanimously  granted  compensation  for  them. 

**But  if  it  be  true  that  in  the  case  of  the  Neptune  the 
lords  of  appeal  could  have  proceeded  against  the  British 
Government  through  the  sides  of  the  captor  (as  has  been  con- 
tended) for  the  proceeds  of  her  cargo,  I  can  not  discover  why 
they  could  not  also  have  proceeded  against  the  government  in 
the  same  way  for  the  costs  and  damages  above  mentioned,  but 
for  which  it  seems  we  only  have  authority  to  grant  redress. 

"The  same  sense  of  honor  would,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  have 
influenced  the  government  to  interpose  itself  between  the 
claimant  and  the  captor  by  paying  out  of  its  treasury  the 
amount  of  the  costs  and  damages  decreed,  and  yet  it  never 
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occurred  to  the  lords  that  upon  the  probability  of  that  infer- 
ence they  were  justified  in  decreeing  them  against  him. 

<^ Bather  than  accomplish  in  this  mode  the  indemnification 
of  the  claimant,  they  have  said  that  however  well  grounded  his 
claim,  he  should  have  no  costs  and  damages  at  all. 

^<  The  force  of  this  analogy  will  not  be  weakened  by  any  sag- 
gestion  that  the  instances  placed  in  comparison  are  difi!erent 
in  their  circumstances. 

<<In  both  instances  the  captors'  situation  is  substantially  the 
same  as  long  as  the  government  has  not  supplied  him  with 
the  means  of  payment.  He  is  equally  innocent  in  both,  and 
has  in  both  the  same  excuse,  viz,  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
complete  superiors. 

"The  orders  of  April  1795  under  which  the  Ifeptune  was 
seized,  directed  the  sale  of  the  cargoes  to  His  Majesty's  govern- 
ment  as  well  as  the  seizure  of  them. 

"  If  the  captor  was  not  answerable  for  theconsequencesof  one 
part  of  this  order  (and  we  know  he  was  not),  why  was  he 
answerable  for  the  consequences  of  the  other  f  And  if,  in  truth, 
he  was  not  (out  of  his  own  funds)  liable  for  the  consequencea 
of  either,  why  is  a  decree  or  process  against  him,  i)ersonaIl7, 
to  be  used  as  the  instrument  of  giving  effect  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  government  in  one  case  more  than  in  the  other  f 
These  are  distinctions  which  I  confess  myself  unable  to  make, 
and  I  have  not  found  others  who  differ  from  me  disposed  to 
assist  me  in  making  them. 

"The  nature  of  this  order  of  council  and  the  proceedings 
upon  it  show  decidedly  that  the  government  alone  was  intended 
to  be  liable  to  the  claimant. 

"  It  was  an  order  fropi  which  the  captor  was  to  derive  no 
benefit  and  in  the  execution  of  which  he  was  to  acquire  no 
interest  that  should  create  any  correspondent  liability  unless 
upon  grounds  entirely  distinct  from  and  out  of  it. 

"In  the  body  of  the  order  it  was  declared  that  the  cargoes 
were  to  be  purchased  by  the  state,  and  accordingly  the  court 
of  admiralty  always  so  decreed  except  where  government,  in 
one  or  more  instances  late  in  the  year,  gave  permission  to  the 
claimants  to  sell  to  others. 

"The  government  after  becoming  the  purchaser  (not  for  any 
entire  sum,  or  at  specific  prices  as  in  common  cases)  kept  the 
supposed  purchase  money  in  its  own  hands  and  never  placed 
it  under  Uie  control  of  the  court.    Of  the  cargoes  it  took  pes- 
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session  immediately  upon  their  coming  into  port  without  wait- 
ing for  the  formality  of  Sir  James  Marriott's  order  to  selL 

<<The  agency  and  influence  of  the  government  is  visible  and 
prominent  in  every  step  of  the  transaction.  The  sale  was  the 
obvious  effect  of  its  will.  Even  in  the  ascertainment  of  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  neutral  owners  (although  it  is 
pretended  it  was  a  proceeding  in  the  ordinary  course  of  jus- 
tice), the  measure  of  redress  was  dictated  by  the  state,  and  as 
prescribed  applied. 

"In  short,  the  whole  affair  was  so  plainly,  and  indeed  con- 
fessedly, a  mere  political  arrangement  for  the  compulsory  pur- 
chase by  the  British  Government  of  articles  of  provision  from 
neutrals  that  it  seems  wonderful  how  it  can  be  imagined  that 
a  case  arising  under  it  was  a  case  between  captor  and  claim- 
ant in  which  the  claimant  was  to  look  to  the  captor  for  the 
promised  retribution. 

«XJpon  such  a  subject  there  needs  no  labored  argument. 

^^I  have  thus  stated  the  principal  reasons  upon  which  I  have 
formed  the  opinion  Hhat  it  does  not  sufBciently  appear  on  this 
occasion  that  the  claimants  could  not  by  the  ordinary  course 
of  judicial  proceedings  obtain,  have,  and  receive  adequate  com- 
I)en8ation  for  the  loss  and  damage  they  are  supposed  to  have 
sustained  by  the  seizures  complained  of.' " 

Pinkney,  commiflsioner,  June  25,  1797,  case  of  the  Neptune,  Article  VII., 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  November  19, 1794. 

<<  I  am  next  to  examine  the  second  leading 

•  Case  of  th«  **Hep-  question,  viz,  Whether,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 

tnne:"   Opinion  judicial  proceedings^  the  neutral  claimant  could 

Fifth  comm^  actually  have  obtained,  had  and  received,  full 

sionar.  ^^^  adequate  compensation  for  the  loss  and 

damage  which  he  has  so  sustained? 
"When  in  a  public  instrument  of  contract  between  two 
nations  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings  of  one  of 
the  parties  is  made  the  rule  by  which  the  other  party  is  bound 
to  govern  his  conduct  on  an  important  point,  we  must  presume 
that  the  meaning  of  the  term  ordinary  course  is  easily  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  foreigner  whose  interests  are  made  so 
materially  to  depend  upon  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
term.  In  the  present  case,  the  most  obvious  and  authoritative 
source  to  which  a  foreigner  would  naturally  look  for  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  appears  to  be  the  written  law,  by  which 
proceedings  in  matters  of  prize  are  regulated,  commonly  known 
5627— Vol.  3 61 
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by  the  name  of  the  prize  act.  He  would  natarally  oonclude 
that  this  act  was  intendedi  by  the  legislature  to  provide  and 
define  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings  in  matters 
of  prize. 

<<I  have  followed  this  mode  of  inquiry,  and  in  seeking  in 
that  act  for  provisions  descriptive  of  or  applicable  to  the 
proceedings  which  have  been  had  in  this  and  similar  cases,  T 
find  very  few  of  its  provisions  which  are  so  applicable.  But  I 
observe  that  the  thirty-fifth  section  of  the  act  reserves  author- 
ity to  His  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  to  give 
from  time  to  time  such  farther  rules  and  directions  to  his 
courts  of  admiralty  as  by  him  shall  be  thought  necessary  and 
proper. 

<<The  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings  I  conceive, 
then,  to  be  pointed  out  in  the  body  of  the  act;  and  the  thirty- 
fifth  section,  I  presume,  was  intended  to  apply  to  extraordi- 
nary and  unforeseen  cases  which  might  arise,  and  which  might, 
in  the  opinion  of  His  Majesty's  government,  require  measures 
varying  from  the  ordinary  course  which  the  act  had  already 
defined. 

^^  The  prize  act  authorizes  all  persons  acting  under  commis- 
sions or  letters  of  marque,  duly  granted,  to  seize  and  bring 
into  port,  etc.,  all  vessels,  etc.,  belonging  to  eiietnies  of  Great 
Britain.  The  seizure  in  question  is  understood  to  have  been 
made  under  an  order  or  instruction  of  His  Msgesty  for  seizing 
and  bringing  into  port,  etc.,  all  neutral  vessels^  laden  either  in 
whole  or  in  part  with  provisions  and  bound  to  ports  of  the 
enemy.  It  is  further  understood  to  have  been  part  of  that 
order  and  instruction  Hhat  the  officers  and  companies  of  His 
Majesty's  vessels  of  war,  acting  in  execution  thereof,  were  to 
be  paid  a  certain  sum  per  ton  on  the  measurement  of  the  neu- 
tral vessels  which  might  be  so  taken  in  lieu  and  discharge  of 
all  other  and  customary  claims.'  I  say  understood  to  have 
been,  because  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  the 
order  itself,  which  circumstance  forms  an  additional  point,  in 
which  this  business  varies  ab  initio  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  proceedings,  according  to  which  His  Majesty's  orders  and  in- 
structions (of  this  nature)  to  his  vessels  of  war  are  public,  and 
copies  thereof  always  easily  to  be  obtained  at  his  courts  of  ad- 
miralty. Thus  it  appears  that  the  capture,  or  first  step  in  the 
business  before  us,  took  place  in  obedience  to  a  particular 
order  of  His  Majesty's  government,  varying  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  proceedings. 
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<^  The  second  step  in  this  case,  in  which  a  wide  deviation 
firom  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings  is  observable, 
is,  that  the  judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  as  soon  as  the 
cause  was  brought  within  his  cognizance,  and  before  any  deci- 
sion or  even  inquiry  was  made,  whether  the  property  belonged 
to  neutral,  friend,  or  enemy,  ordered  the  cargo  to  be  sold  to 
His  Majesty's  government,  and  afterward,  upon  due  examina- 
tion, decreed  both  vessel  and  cargo  to  belong  as  claimed  to 
neutrals.  In  this  deviation  from  the  ordinary  course,  it  is  also 
understood  that  the  judge  acted  in  obedience  to  an  express 
order  of  His  Majesty's  government. 

^^A  third  conspicuous  deviation  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
judicial  proceedings  observable  in  this  case  is  the  manner  of 
sale  and  the  rule  by  which  the  value  of  the  cargo,  decreed 
to  be  paid  to  the  neutral  owner,  was  ascertained.  The  mer- 
chants, by  whom  the  registrar  was  assisted  in  this  case,  are 
highly  respectable  and  very  well  informed  men.  It  must  have 
been  obvious  to  them  that  the  cargoes  of  different  ships  are 
very  seldom  composed  either  entirely  of  similar  articles,  or  of 
various  articles  in  precisely  the  same  proportion,  and  that,  of 
course,  one  rate  of  compensation  could  never,  with  equal  jus- 
tice, be  applied  to  many  cases.  In  cargoes  composed  princi- 
pally of  articles  for  which  the  demand  was  great,  it  must  have 
been  evident  to  them  that  ten  per  cent  advanced  on  the  foot 
of  the  invoice  was  not  an  adequate  compensation;  and  it  must 
have  been  equally  evident  that  in  other  cases  of  cargoes  com- 
X)Osed  principally  of  articles  not  in  demand  ten  per  cent  might 
be  more  than  an  adequate  compensation.  Those  gentlemen 
acting  as  in  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  and 
following  the  dictates  of  their  own  judgments  and  consciences, 
would  never  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  adopt  this  rule  of 
ten  per  cent  (which  might  thus  prejudice,  in  some  instances, 
the  interests  of  their  own  nation,  and  in  very  many  those  of 
the  neutrals)  as  a  measure  of  justice  equally  applicable  to  all 
variety  of  cases  which  the  order  of  April  1795  might  bring 
before  them;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  them  declaring  to  the 
claimant  that  they  (in  thus  deviating  from  their  ordinary 
course)  acted  in  obedience  to  the  particular  and  positive  in- 
structions of  His  Majesty's  government. 

"  The  agent  for  the  neutral  owners  (a  respectable  merchant 
of  the  city  of  London  and  a  British  subject),  states  to  us,  in 
an  affidavit  in  due  form,  that  after  remonstrating  in  vain  with 
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the  registrar  and  merchants  while  making  up  their  rejiorts,  on 
the  injustice  of  applying  the  rule  of  ten  per  cent  in  this  case, 
he  (being  so  referred  by  them  for  further  information)  made 
personal  application  to  Mr.  Long,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  His 
Majesty's  treasury;  that,  having  repeated  to  him  his  repre- 
sentation of  the  hardships  of  the  case,  and  having  solicited 
permission  to  take  the  sale  of  this  cargo  into  his  own  hands, 
giving  bonds  that  it  should  be  sold  in  England,  he  received 
for  answer  from  Mr.  Long  ^  that  the  whole  business  had  been 
conducted,  and  the  registrar  and  merchants  had  acted  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  orders  of  His  Majesty's  government,  and  that  no 
deviation  from  the  rules  established  by  those  orders  could  be 
admitted  in  any  particular  case;'  and  upon  the  proposal  of  the 
said  agent  to  carry  his  inquiries  and  remonstrances  to  a  still 
higher  authority,  he  was  answered  by  Mr.  Long  *  that  all  ftir- 
ther  application  would  be  vain;  that  the  execution  of  this 
branch  of  business  was  committed  expressly  to  his  (Mr.  Long's) 
direction,  and  no  variation  from  the  system  which  had  been 
adopted  by  His  Majesty's  government  would  be  admitted.' 

<<  Thus  it  appears  that  the  whole  of  this  transaction,  from 
its  commencement  to  its  ultimate  stage,  was  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  judicial  proceedings,  and  that  by  the  express 
and  repeated  orders  of  His  Majesty's  government. 

**  It  is  now  to  be  inquired,  whether  the  claimant,  by  any 
possible  endeavors  to  pursue  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial 
proceedings  further  than  he  did,  could  in  the  end  actually 
have  obtained,  had,  and  received  full  and  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  and  damage  which  he  complains  to  have 
sustained  in  this  case. 

"  We  have  been  told  that  an  application  to  the  judge  of  the 
high  court  of  admiralty,  to  correct  the  report  of  the  registrar 
and  merchants,  would  have  been  effectual ;  but  I  can  not  con- 
sider this  to  be  presumable;  nor  can  I  even  regard  the  claim- 
ant as  having  been  under  any  obligation  to  attempt  that  mode, 
because  we  have  seen  that  the  judge  himself  had  deviated  as 
essentially  from  the  ordinary  course  of  proceedings,  in  obed- 
ience to  one  order  of  His  Majesty's  government;  and  I  can  not 
perceive  a  shadow  of  reason  for  believing  that  he  who  had 
yielded  a  ready  obedience  in  one  stage  of  the  business  would 
have  undertaken,  at  the  next  step,  to  oppose  or  control 
another  order  emanating  from  the  same  high  authority. 

<^It  does  not  indeed  appear  to  me  that  the  judge  could  have 
so  done  consistently  with  his  duty ;  nor,  in  truth,  can  I  compre- 
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hend  that  the  captor,  the  judge,  or  the  registrar  and  merchants 
have  done  either  more  or  less  than  their  daty  in  the  whole 
coarse  of  this  transaction.  They  have  acted  in  their  several 
characters  of  officers  or  servants  of  His  Majesty,  who,  by  the 
thirty-fifth  section  of  the  prize  act,  is  expressly  invested  with 
the  power  to  give  them  sach  farther  instractions  as  to  him, 
with  the  advice  of  his  privy  coancil,  shall  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary; farther  instroctions  were  given  in  this  case,  and  these 
servants  of  the  crown  had  bat  one  daty — to  obey. 

<'It  may  here,  perhaps,  be  objected,  <that  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  order  under  which  the  registrar  and  merchants  acted 
was  an  order  of  His  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  his  privy 
council,  and  that  neither  were  they  bound  to  obey  an  order 
given  by  any  other  authority,  nor  was  the  judge  bound  to  con- 
firm their  report,  unless  made  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  that 
particular  authority.'  I  beg  leave  to  reply,  that  neither  does 
the  contrary  appear;  the  objection  may  with  equal  justice  be 
extended  (for  aught  we  know)  to  the  orders  under  which  the 
capture  was  made  and  to  that  under  which  the  cargo  was 
directed  to  be  sold  to  His  Majesty's  government,  since  all 
these  orders  were  in  such  complete  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
course,  as  to  have  been,  and  to  remain  at  this  hour,  all  and 
equally  invisible  to  us.  It  is  enough  to  my  argument  that 
they  were  thus  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  and  (whether  right- 
fally  or  not  is  not  for  us  to  inquire)  that  in  fact  they  have  been 
obeyed  by  His  Majesty's  officers  and  servants,  and  thus  have 
hitherto  prevented  the  actual  receipt  of  full  and  adequate 
compensation  by  the  neutral  claimant. 

"One  step  only  remained  to  have  been  taken  by  the  claim- 
ant in  compliance  with  the  ordinary  course  which  appears  to 
me  to  have  oil'ered  any  hope  of  relief— an  appeal  to  the  lords 
commissioners — and  this  we  understand  to  have  been  omitted, 
in  consequence  of  the  answer  of  Mr.  Long  to  the  agent,  which 
has  been  stated  above.  We  are  told  that  this  was  not  suffi- 
cient authority,  and  that  an  appeal  ought  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted notwithstanding  that  answer.  What  authority,  then, 
would  have  been  sufficient!  Is  it  expected  that  the  prime 
minister,  or  the  lord  president  of  the  council,  shall  personally 
answer  every  question  respecting  the  several  departments! 
Why  are  secretaries  attached  to  those  departments,  if  faith 
and  credence  be  not  due  them?  Mr.  Long,  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  England,  has  been  for  several  yeara  one 
of  the  confidential  and  efficient  secretaries  of  the  first  minister, 
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a  character  of  no  light  import,  whether  we  consider  the  very 
important  daties  of  the  employment  or  the  discriminating 
talents  of  that  great  man,  under  whose  near  and  constant 
inspection  those  daties  are  performed. 

"I  confess  myself  so  confirmed  in  habits  of  discipline  and 
subordination  that  I  should  regard  the  information  ofScially 
given  to  me  by  Mr.  Long,  relative  to  a  measure  actually  adopted, 
or  to  an  order  actually  given  by  His  Majesty's  government,  to 
be  of  exactly  equal  authority  as  if  it  had  been  communicated 
to  me  by  the  minister  himself. 

^^  But  here  again  the  objection  returns,  Hhat  the  order  of  His 
Magesty^s  government  is  not  the  order  of  His  Majesty  with  the 
advice  of  his  privy  council.'  Granted;  and  I  will  for  a  moment 
admit  (what,  however,  is  by  no  means  ascertained  by  any  evi- 
dence before  us)  that  the  orders  under  which  the  captor  and 
judge  acted  were  orders  of  the  king  and  council  and  that  the 
orders  under  which  the  registrar  and  merchants  acted  were  not 
What,  then,  would  have  been  the  course  of  the  business?  By 
His  Msyesty's  government  let  me  be  understood  to  mean  those 
ministers  to  whom  His  Majesty  is  pleased  to  confide  the  execu- 
tive power,  and  business  of  the  government.  His  Majesty's 
government  (in  common  with  the  executive  branch  of  every 
government)  must  possess  an  unity  of  sentiment  and  action; 
that  is,  there  must  reside  somewhere  a  power  to  prevent  dis- 
cord, and  the  struggle  of  any  part  against  the  general  will, 
since  these  would  tend  to  produce  contradictory  measures,  to 
introduce  confusion,  and  to  obstruct  the  business  of  the  nation, 
This  controlling  power  is  generally  understood  to  be  in  the 
prime  minister;  where  it  actually  does  reside,  requires  no  long 
investigation.  We  need  only  to  look  at  the  order  of  council  of 
26th  of  February  last.  Let  it  further  be  remembered  that  the 
ministers  composing  His  Majesty's  government  are  also  mem- 
bers of  His  Majesty's  privy  council,  and  of  course  have  a  right 
to — and  on  important  occasions  actually  do— sit  as  lords  com- 
missioners of  appeal  in  prize  cases.  Knowing  and  remember- 
ing these  things,  are  we  to  believe,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
precedent  and  to  daily  practice,  that  the  lords  commissioners 
of  appeal  would  on  this  occasion  have  placed  themselves  in 
direct  opposition  to  an  important  measure  of  His  Majesty's 
government;  that  His  Majesty's  government  would  thus  have 
become  ^a  house  divided  against  itself  f  Is  it  not  rather 
to  be  believed  that  if  the  lords  commissioners  had  found 
themselves  embarrassed  by  the  supposed  informality  of  the 
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order  in  question,  this  embarrassment  would  have  been  re- 
moved by  a  reference  to  the  privy  council  for  the  adoption  of 
the  necessary  forms  t  I  can  not  but  believe  that  such  would 
have  been  the  course,  and  that  an  appeal  would  thus  have 
answered  no  purpose  to  the  neutral  claimant  but  to  create 
delay,  and  to  increase  his  expenses;  neither  can  I  believe  that 
many  Englishmen  of  candid  minds  can  really  persuade  them- 
selves to  entertain  a  contrary  opinion. 

^<I  trust  that  I  have  thus  made  manifest  at  least  a  very 
high  degree  of  improbability  of  redress  having  been  attain- 
able by  the  neutral  claimant  in  this  case,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  judicial  proceedings;  but  it  maybe  denied  that  I 
have  demonstrated  the  absolute  improbability. 

<<  I  beg  leave  to  refer  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  make 
this  objection  to  the  legal  arguments  of  other  gentlemen  on 
this  subject,  and  particularly  to  that  of  Mr.  Pinkney.  These 
appear  to  me  to  be  fully  conclusive,  and  therefore  have  my 
entire  assent.  I  shall  content  myself  with  further  observing, 
generally,  that  the  first  step  of  the  judge  in  ordering  the  cargo 
to  be  sold  to  His  Majesty's  government,  and  its  consequent 
delivery  out  of  the  custody  and  control  equally  of  the  captor 
and  of  the  court  Itself,  into  the  hands  of  His  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, or  its  agents,  discharged  the  captor  in  every  view  of 
justice  or  of  equity,  that  I  can  comprehend,  from  any  just  re- 
sponsibility thereafter.  By  what  process  consistent  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings  the  netural  claimant 
after  that  step  was  to  obtain,  have,  and  receive  the  full  com- 
pensation which  is  the  object  of  the  treaty,  either  from  the 
captor,  who  appears  to  me  to  have  been  thus  deprived  of  that 
which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings  consti- 
tutes the  object  and  measure  of  his  responsibility,  or  from 
His  Mi^esty's  government,  whose  Tcsponsibility  respects  only 
the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  nation,  I  confess  I  can  not  com- 
prehend. 1  have  searched  in  vain  that  act,  which  I  understand 
to  designate  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings  in 
matters  of  prize,  and  which  is  the  measure  and  rule  of  the 
claimant's  duties;  and  finding  no  such  process  there  desig- 
nated, I  can  not  but  conclude  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the 
claimant  in  this  case  actually  to  obtain,  have,  and  receive  full 
and  adequate  compensation  for  the  loss  and  damage  which  he 
has  sustained  in  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings. 

*'  To  no  extraordinary  measures  had  he  either  the  power  or 
the  obligation  to  have  recourse,  except  to  that  which  he  has 
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followed  by  his  memorial  to  this  board;  and  it  is  clearly  my 
opinion  that  we  are  bound  carefdlly  to  examine  his  case,  and  to 
give  therein  such  award  as  shall  appear  to  us  consistent  with 
equity,  justice,  and  the  law  of  nations. 

Trambnll;  fifth  commissioner,  July  26, 1797,  case  of  the  Neptuuej  Article 
YIII.,  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  November 
19, 1794. 

'^By  the  memorial  it  appears  that  this  vessel 
Caw  of  the  "Fame*':  ^j^g  captured  20th  January  1794,  and  con- 
demned  by  the  vice-admiralty  court  of  Domin- 
ica on  the  26th  February  in  the  same  year,  and  time  allowed 
for  entering  an  appeal  in  that  court  until  the  14th  March ;  that 
a  motion  for  entering  an  appeal  before  the  lords  commission- 
ers of  appeal  was  made  on  the  15th  November  1795,  when 
their  lordships  rejected  the  same. 

<<This  endeavor  to  enter  an  appeal  in  the  high  court  of 
appeals  appears  to  be  all  that  the  memorialists  ever  did  to 
attain  redress  against  the  captors  after  the  decrees  of  the 
vice-admiralty. 

''The  omission  to  enter  and  prosecute  an  appeal  in  the  vice- 
admiralty  court  is,  to  my  mind,  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
The  only  question  is,  whether  the  memorialists,  by  not  enter- 
ing their  appeal  before  the  lords  commissioners,  or  taking 
any  steps  to  this  end  until  the  15th  ISTovember  1795,  have  not 
brought  their  case  within  that  description  to  which  the  par- 
ties to  this  contract  expressly  understood  its  provisions  should 
not  extend. 

"^Ajtt  order  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  dated  9th  August  1794 
admitted  of  appeals  from  the  judgments  of  the  vice- admiralty 
courts,  notwithstanding  the  ordinary  time  for  entering  and 
prosecuting  the  same  had  elapsed,  provided  they  were  pre- 
sented within  a  seasonable  time.  Under  this  order  appeals, 
not  within  the  ordinary  time,  were  admitted  until  the  last  of 
September  1795.  In  November  1794  Mr.  Bayard  was  appoint4Hi 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  reside  in  London, 
as  agent  of  claims  and  appeals,  with  authority,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Jay,  to  bind  the  United  States  for  costs  and 
damages  attending  the  prosecution;  and  counsel  to  prosecute 
appeals  in  behalf  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  was  engaged 
by  and  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  Notice  of  the  above 
order  and  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Bayard,  with  his  authori- 
ties and  the  engagement  of  counsel  as  aforesaid,  was  published 
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throughout  the  United  States  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1794,  together  with  a  letter  from  Sir  William  Scott  and  Dr. 
NichoU,  pointing  out  the  mode  by  which  appeals  were  to  be 
entered  and  prosecuted. 

^<  These  different  provisions  afforded  the  memorialists  eight- 
een months  after  the  decree  of  the  vice-admirality  court  to 
appeal  therefrom  and  enter  their  appeal  in  the  high  court  of 
appeals,  and  nine  months  at  least  after  all  these  provisions 
were  known  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  an  agent 
appointed  to  aid  and  assist  the  parties  in  prosecuting  their 
appeal. 

<<  Their  not  availing  themselves  of  these  opportunities  to 
obtain  compensation  in  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings for  such  a  length  of  time,  and  under  such  advantages, 
brings  their  case  within  the  terms  of  a  loss  and  damage  occa- 
sioned by  manifest  delay  or  negligence  or  willful  omission  of 
the  claimant. 

<<  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  memorialists  are  not 
entitled  to  comx>ensation  under  this  article." 

The  claim  was  accordingly  dismissed. 

Gore,  commiBsioner,  July  6, 17d7,  case  of  the  Famey  Eyesham,  master, 
Article  VII.,  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  No- 
vember 19,  1794 

After  the  opinions  and  decisions  just  set  forth 
were  rendered  by  the  board  under  Article  VII. 
of  the  treaty  of  1794,  the  question  of  a  denial 
of  justice  again  arose  in  an  acute  form.  In  April  1798  the 
period  prescribed  by  the  treaty  for  the  filing  of  claims  expired. 
Various  claims,  in  which  judicial  proceedings  were  still  pend- 
ing, were  then  called  up  for  action.  The  British  agent  ob- 
jected to  the  consideration  of  these  cases  on  the  ground  that, 
as  the  judicial  proceedings  were  not  yet  exhausted,  it  did  not 
sufficiently  appear  that  the  claimants  could  not  obtain  com- 
pensation ''in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice."  In  the  discus- 
sion of  this  question,  in  the  case  of  the  Sally^  Hayes,  master, 
Mr.  Gore  and  Mr.  Pinkuey  both  delivered  opinions,  which  are 
given  below. 

*'The  British  commissioners  having  declared 
Cm  of  th«  "SaUy,"  ^i^at  they  do  not  think  themselves  competent 
Mr^ollr^^"^     under  the  words  of  the  treaty  or  the  commis- 
sion by  which  they  act   to  take  any  share 
without  the  special  instruction  of  His  Majesty's  ministers  in 
the  decision  of  any  case  in  which  the  judicial  proceedings 
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are  still  depending  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of  justice  and 
having  caused  that  declaration  to  be  placed  on  the  records, 
renders  it  expedient  that  those  who  entertain  a  different 
opinion  should  state  in  like  manner  that  opinion  with  the  rea- 
sons on  which  it  is  founded,  and  also  those  by  which  it  appears 
to  them  that  the  construction  of  the  British  commissioners  is 
inadmissible. 

'^This  declaration  includes  two  opinions  on  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  commissioners. 

<<lst.  That  the  board  is  not  competent  to  decide  on  cases 
in  which  judicial  proceedings  are  depending  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice. 

<^2ndly.  That  in  cases  where  they  think  themselves  incompe- 
tent to  act  they  are  authorized  to  decline  taking  any  share  in 
the  proceedings,  thereby  arresting  the  progress  of  the  board 
in  its  duties  and  suspending  for  an  unlimited  time,  at  the  will 
of  the  party  promising  to  make  compensation,  the  due  execu- 
tion of  the  article,  if  not  rendering  it  absolutely  null  and  void* 

<^I  am  of  opinion  that  the  board  is  now  competent  to  decide 
on  the  case  of  the  Sally ^  Hayes,  master  (the  particular  state 
and  history  of  which  is  given  in  Mr.  Slade's  affidavit,  inserted 
in  the  records  on  the  22d  June  inst.)  and  also  on  all  cases  of  cap- 
ture of  the  property  of  American  citizens  made  under  color  of 
authority  or  commission  from  His  Britannic  Majesty  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war  in  which  his  said  Majesty  was 
engaged  at  the  time  of  exchanging  the  ratifications  of  the 
treaty  under  which  we  act  and  prior  to  the  date  of  said 
exchange. 

<^The  seventh  article  of  said  treaty  ordains  that  in  all  cases 
of  loss  and  damage  resulting  from  such  capture  as  aforesaid 
where  adequate  compensation  could  not  at  the  time  of  exchang- 
ing said  ratifications  be  actually  obtained,  had,  and  received  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  full  and  complete 
compensation  for  the  same  shall  be  made  by  the  British  (Gov- 
ernment. 

^<The  article  affords  a  right  to  the  American  citizens  to  pre- 
fer their  complaints  within  a  certain  term.  The  duty  of  the 
commissioners  is  expressly  defined.  It  is  to  examine  honestly, 
diligently,  carefully,  and  impartially,  and  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment  decide  according  to  justice,  equity,  and  the  law  of 
nations  all  such  complaints  as  shall  be  preferred  to  them 
under  the  said  article. 
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"The  only  discretion  granted  to  the  board  is  in  cases  where 
the  commissioners  shall  think  it  just  and  reasonable  to  extend 
the  term  limited  for  the  space  of  six  months. 

^^  There  is  not  the  smallest  authority,  either  by  express  letter, 
or  constmction,  to  suspend  the  examination  and  decision  of 
cases  actually  preferred. 

"In  the  case  of  the  Sally y  Hayes,  master,  and  in  all  those 
yet  depending  in  the  courts  and  which  have  been  submitted 
to  the  agent  of  the  British  crown,  both  parties  in  their  own 
opinion  are  prepared.  Keither  requests  any  delay.  The  com- 
plainant states  a  case  which  agrees  with  the  description  in  the 
article  and  which  if  true  entitles  him  to  our  award  on  the 
British  Government.  The  King's  agent  denies  a  material 
allegation,  and  the  issue  before  the  board  is,  whether  the  com- 
plainant could  at  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  as  afore- 
said actuaUy  obtain,  have,  and  receive  adequate  compensation 
for  the  loss  and  damage  sustained  by  the  ordinary  course  of 
judicial  proceedings.  If  the  claimant  proves  that  he  could 
not,  his  claim  is  supix>rted.  Whether  he  could  or  could  not 
at  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  as  aforesaid  actually  ob- 
tain, have,  and  receive  compensation  in  the  ordinary  course 
depends  on  this  ta^tj  viz,  whether  he  did  or  did  not  obtain 
such  compensation  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  in  which 
he  was  permitted  to  perfer  his  claim  to  the  board. 

"  If  he  fails  in  his  proofs  the  complaint  must  be  dismissed. 
This  is  a  duty  due  to  the  British  Government,  and  this  gov- 
ernment has  a  direct  and  important  interest  to  show  that  all 
complaints  under  this  part  of  the  article  have  been  disxx>sed 
of  either  by  payment  of  all  awards  rendered  or  by  a  deci- 
sion of  the  board  that  the  parties  complaining  had  no  just 
cause  of  complaint. 

"The  very  appointment  of  a  court,  the  authorizing  parties  to 
prefer  suits  before  such  court,  and  an  acceptance  by  indi- 
viduals of  the  office  of  judges,  supposes  and  includes  an 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  judges  to  decide  the  suits  pre- 
ferred as  soon  as  possible:  any  unnecessary  delay  is  a  delin- 
quency in  them,  is  destructive  of  the  very  end  of  their  appoint- 
ment, and  a  breach  of  duty. 

"The  l^oard  is  not  only  under  the  implied  obligation,  but 
the  members  have  moreover  expressly  engaged  to  examine 
and  decide  all  such  ca^es  as  shall  be  preferred  to  them  hon- 
estly and  carefully,  impartially  and  diligently.    To  prevent  an 
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undue  prolongation  of  the  existence  of  the  complaints  pro- 
vided for,  and  also  of  the  duration  of  the  commission,  the 
parties  have  limited  the  time  within  which  the  board  shall  be 
competent  to  receive  claims. 

<<From  what  has  been  before  stated,  it  is  evident  that  the 
parties  have  a  right  to  our  examination  and  decision;  that 
they  have  required  the  same  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
treaty  and  our  own  rules,  and  that  it  is  the  indispensable 
duty  of  the  board  to  examine  and  decide  the  complaints  with- 
out delay.  The  term  within  which  the  party  complaining  had 
a  right  to  prefer  his  complaint  expired  on  the  10th  day  of 
April  last. 

<<  If  the  allegation  was  not  then  true,  it  is  immaterial  to  him 
whether  or  not  he  can  prove  at  a  future  day  that  at  such  time 
he  shall  not  be  able  to  obtain  adequate  compensation,  etc.,  for 
he  is  forever  barred  from  deriving  any  advantage  from  the 
treaty,  unless  his  complaint  was  true  on  the  day  of  filing  it,  the 
term  for  preferring  and  supporting  his  claim  having  expired. 

"The  promise  of  the  British  Government  is  to  afford  com- 
pensation for  losses,  etc.,  where  for  ^whatever  reason^  it  was 
unattainable  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  at  the  date  of 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  aforesaid.  The  truth  of  the 
complaints  of  the  American  citizens  as  stated  in  the  article, 
depended  on  events  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  treaty. 
The  complaint,  viz,  That  they  could  not  then  obtain,  have, 
and  receive  compensation  in  the  ordinary  course  might  prove 
true  in  all  the  cases  of  capture,  or  only  in  a  few — its  proba- 
bility in  some  was  acknowledged  by  the  provision. 

"Having  made  a  promise  to  afford  compensation  in  any, 
where,  for  whatever  reason,  it  should  prove  true,  and  having 
limited  the  time  within  which  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
benefit  of  this  promise  should  be  admitted  to  the  complain- 
ants, binds  the  party  making  the  promise  to  afford  it  in  the 
alternative,  if  not  procured  in  the  ordinary  course;  otherwise 
he  defeats  his  own  promise,  especially  as  it  depended  solely  on 
the  party  promising  to  grant  the  satisfaction,  in  the  ordinary 
mode,and  was  notattainable  by  any  exertion  of  thecomplainant. 

"The  limiting  the  term  within  which  Compensation  should 
be  demandable  through  this  board,  evidently  shows* the  sense 
of  the  parties,  that  if  any  obstacle  existed  at  the  completion  of 
such  term  to  the  obtaining  and  actually  receiving  compensa- 
tion in  the  ordinary  course,  it  should  be  awarded  by  the  board 
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anless  his  not  obtaining  it  arose  from  his  own  willful  omission 
or  neglect. 

<<The  not  being  in  possession  of  the  decree  of  the  court  in 
his  favor  or  not  having  actually  received  satisfaction  in  con- 
sequence of  such  decree  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  afore- 
said, is  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  complainant 
could  not  receive  the  compensation  at  the  exchange  of  the  said 
ratifications  as  a  decree  against  him,  and  is  as  clearly  within 
the  words  *  whatever  reason.' 

<^  If  therefore  the  not  obtaining  such  compensation  did  not 
arise  from  the  willful  omission  and  neglect  of  the  claimant,  he 
has  proved  everything  necessary  to  entitle  himself  to  the  award 
of  the  board. 

<<  The  following  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  treaties  be- 
tween states,  and  of  contracts  between  individuals,  are  ac- 
knowledged by  the  law  of  nations,  and  by  the  common  law 
of  England,  and  may  serve  to  justify  my  reasoning  on  this 
subject. 

<^No  construction  shall  be  admitted  which  renders  a  treaty 
null  and  illusive,  nor  which  leaves  it  in  the  discretion  of  the 
party  promising  to  fulfill  or  not  his  promise.  When  a  party  is 
bound  to  do  two  things,  the  performance  of  both  dependent  on 
himself,  and  he  omits  to  perform  one,  he  shall  not  avail  himself 
of  the  nonperformance  of  that  which  is  first  in  order  of  time,  to 
discharge  himself  from  the  performance  of  the  other,  which  is 
subsequent.  Additional  reasons  confirm  this  rule  of  construc- 
tion, when  it  is  apparent  that  the  party  promising  suffers  but 
small  inconvenience  from  its  adoption,  and  the  party  to  whom 
the  promise  is  made  would  lose  the  entire  benefit  of  such  prom- 
ise by  adopting  a  different  rule. 

<^  To  refuse  an  examination  into  the  merits  of  the  complain- 
ant's case  when  the  time  has  arrived,  after  which  he  can  not 
prefer  his  claim,  is  to  render  the  article  vain,  illusive,  and  nuU. 

<<  To  refuse  to  receive  the  complainant's  claim  because  the 
party  has  not  obtained  the  decree  of  the  court  in  his  favor  or 
been  able  to  execute  such  decree  when  obtained  at  a  period 
when  he  will  forever  after  be  foreclosed  from  showing  this  fact, 
is  to  make  the  existence  of  the  very  mischief  complained  of 
the  cause  for  not  granting  him  the  redress  promised. 

^^  His  claim  for  compensation  from  the  British  Government, 
which  is  the  explicit  promise  of  the  article,  and  to  obtain 
which  was  a  principal  cause  of  the  treaty,  is  totally  and  forever 
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defeated,  if  proof  of  his  not  having  thas  actually  obtained 
and  received  compensation  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
availing  himself  of  this  promise,  without  any  willful  omission 
or  neglect  on  his  part,  be  not  deemed  satisfactory  evidence  of 
this  fact. 

^i  If  compensation  is  refused  on  the  ground  of  the  British 
Government  not  having  caused  satisfaction  to  have  been  made, 
through  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  it  is  mak- 
ing a  nonperformance  by  the  British  Government  the  cause  of 
defeating  its  own  promise.  If  the  party  complaining  Is  barred 
from  obtaining  a  decision  by  the  commissioners  because  the 
courts  have  not  adjudged  him  satisfaction  from  the  captors, 
such  omission  to  pass  judgment,  unless  it  arose  from  the  willful 
omission  and  neglect  of  the  party,  would  be  a  breach  of  the 
treaty:  for  if  one  party  does  or  forbears  to  do  an  act  whereby 
he  prevents  the  other  from  receiving  the  benefit  of  his  promise, 
it  amounts  to  a  breach  of  the  covenant  or  promise,  on  the  part 
of  him  who  thus  acted,  or  neglected  to  act,  so  as  to  defeat  the 
promisee  of  the  benefit  of  his  promise. 

^'  It  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  just  construction  so  to  inter- 
pret the  terms  of  a  treaty  as  to  impute  to  one  party  a  breach 
thereof  when  by  any  other  admissible  interpretation  the  treaty 
can  be  supported  and  no  breach  imputed  to  either. 

^<  It  is  clear  by  the  express  limitation  that  if  the  construc- 
tion of  the  British  commissioners  be  just,  the  claimants  are 
forever  barred  from  every  benefit  of  the  article,  while  by  the 
assignment  of  the  demand  against  the  captors  the  decision  of 
His  Britannic  Majesty's  courts  may  be  had  at  another  time, 
without  any  material  loss  or  injury  to  the  British  Government. 

^<  There  appears  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  assignment 
under  the  construction  of  the  British  commissioners,  for  if  the 
fact  of  the  complainants  not  being  able  to  receive  compensa- 
tion in  the  ordinary  course  can  only  appear  by  his  having 
failed  in  all  the  various  processes  against  captors,  owners, 
and  bail,  the  trifling  benefit  of  an  assignment  to  the  British 
Government  on  the  ground  of  insolvency,  in  all  this  various 
description  of  persons,  would  have  been  unworthy  of  a  national 
stipulation. 

"At  the  time  of  executing  the  treaty  there  could  not  have 
been  less  than  600  cases  which  the  parties  must  have  contem- 
plated, as  the  subject  of  the  seventh  article,  and  also  of  judicial 
examination.  Supposing  a  decision  of  them  all  within  the 
shortest  possible  period,  say  one  year,  it  could  not  have  been 
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within  human  power  to  have  obtained  and  executed  all  the 
various  processes  against  these  various  persons  within  the  time 
limited  for  preferring  claims  to  this  board. 

^^The  construction  then  given  by  the  British  commissioners 
supposes  that  one  party  offered  and  the  other  accepted  a  satis- 
faction in  terms  which  at  the  time  of  contracting  they  knew 
to  be  void  in  substance. 

<^In  the  preamble  to  the  treaty  the  parties  declare  an  in  ten 
tion  to  terminate  their  differences  in  such  manner  as  to  pro- 
duce mutual  satisfaction. 

"  It  is  directly  contrary  to  this  avowed  intention  to  adopt  a 
construction  which  places  it  in  the  power  of  the  party  promis- 
ing to  postpone  indefinitely  if  not  totally  defeat  the  performance 
of  the  promise  which  was  to  afford  the  satisfaction  agreed  for. 

'^I  have  examined  this  subject  according  to  the  rules  of 
construction  well  known  and  received  as  just,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  From  this  examination  it  is  evident  to  my 
mind  that  the  board  is  not  only  now  competent  to  examine  and 
decide  in  all  cases  of  irregular  or  illegal  capture  or  condemna- 
tion of  the  property  of  American  citizens,  under  color  of 
authority  or  commission  from  his  Britannic  Majesty,  prior  to 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty;  but  that  it  is 
their  express  duty  to  examine  and  decide  all  such  as  were  pre- 
ferred to  them  on  the  9th  day  of  April  last  past. 

"It  is  also  evident,  according  to  the  declared  object  and  in- 
tention of  the  contracting  parties,  and  according  to  all  rules  of 
sound  construction,  that  proof  that  the  claimant  had  not  actu- 
ally obtained,  had,  and  received  compensation  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  in  which  he 
might  claim  the  promise  of  the  British  Government,  verifies 
the  allegation  that  he  could  not  at  the  time  of  exchanging  the 
ratifications  of  the  treaty,  actually  obtain,  have,  and  receive 
compensation  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice. 

"To  state  my  sentiments  on  the  second  opinion  contained  in 
the  declaration  of  the  British  commissioners  it  will  be  merely 
necessary  to  quote  the  words  of  the  treaty : 

"  <  Three  of  the  said  commissioners  shall  constitute  a  board 
and  shall  have  power  to  do  any  act  pertaining  to  the  said  com- 
mission, provided  that  one  of  the  commissioners  named  on 
each  side  and  the  fifth  commissioner  shall  be  present  and  all 
decisions  shall  be  made  by  the  majority  of  the  voices  of  the 
commissioners  then  present.' 
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<^Is  it  an  act  appertaining  to  the  commission  to  decide 
whether  a  claim  preferred  to  the  board  nnder  this  article  be 
within  its  provisions!  Or  whether  a  material  allegation  made 
by  the  complainant  and  denied  by  the  agent  of  the  British 
Government  be  proved  or  not? 

^'The  answer  to  both  mnst  be  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  in- 
ference is  clear. 

^^The  duties  and  powers  of  the  board  and  the  rights  of  the 
complainants  are  expressly  defined  in  the  article.  The  opinion 
of  one  of  the  contracting  parties  can  not  alter  them.  If  the  case 
is  provided  for  in  the  article  the  board  can  not  re&ain  from 
acting.  If  it  is  not,  although  one  party  may  consent,  the  board 
will  have  no  authority  under  its  present  commission.  I  can  not 
therefore  accede  to  the  reference  proposed  in  the  declaration 
for  the  purposes  therein  stated. 

"However,  I  request  that  it  may  be  understood  that  I  shall 
be  ready  to  concur  in  any  manner  of  transacting  the  business 
before  the  board,  which  shall  be  most  acceptable  to  the  mem- 
bers, or  to  either  government,  provided  such  arrangement 
consists  with  the  duties  of  the  commissioners,  according  to  my 
understanding  of  the  treaty  under  which  we  are  appointed." 

Opinion  of  Gore,  commissioner,  in  the  case  of  the  Sally,  Hayes,  master. 

^  "  I  come  now  to  the  other  question  involved 
CaMof  the*|SaUy,"  .^  ^^^  declaration  viz,  whether  the  board  is 

Hayes :  opinion  or  -•       .      ■■  i 

Mr,  Pinkney.  ^^^  authorized  by  the  seventh  article  of  the 
treaty  to  examine  and  decide  cases  in  which 
proceedings  are  still  depending  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice. 

"  On  this  question  the  argument  lies  within  a  very  narrow 
compass. 

"  The  article  stipulates  '  that  in  all  the  cases  of  irregular  or 
illegal  capture  or  condemnation  complained  of  in  its  recital 
where  for  whatever  reason  adequate  compensation  could  not 
at  the  time  of  making  and  concluding  the  treaty  be  actually 
obtained,  had,  and  received  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice, 
full  and  complete  compensation  for  the  same  will  be  made  by 
the  British  Government  to  the  complainants.^ 

"  For  the  purpose  of  rendering  this  stipulation  effectual  the 
same  article  provides  for  the  apiK)intment  of  a  board  of  refer- 
ence (consisting  of  live  commissioners)  to  whom  the  complaints 
in  question  are  to  be  preferred,  and  submitted  for  examination 
and  decision  according  to  certain  rules,  and  it  declares  that 
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the  award  of  this  board  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  both  as 
to  the  justice  of  the  claim  and  the  amount  of  the  sum  to  be 
paid  to  the  claimant. 

**The  article  further  provides  Hhat  eighteen  mouths  from  the 
day  on  which  the  said  commissioners  shall  form  a  board  and 
be  ready  to  proceed  to  business,  are  assigned  for  receiving 
complaints  and  applications,'  but  that  nevertheless  the  said 
commissioners  shall  be  authorized  in  any  particular  cases,  in 
which  it  shall  appear  to  them  to  be  reoAondbh  and  just,  to  extend 
the  said  term  of  eighteen  months  for  any  term  not  exceeding  six 
months  after  the  expiration  thereof. 

"The  article  further  provides  that  each  of  the  said  com- 
missioners shall  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  <  honestly,  diligently, 
impartially,  and  carefully  to  examine,  and  to  the  best  of  his 
judgment,  according  to  the  merits  of  the  several  cases,  and  to 
justice,  equity,  and  the  law  of  nations,  to  decide  all  such  com- 
plaints, as  under  the  said  article  shall  he  preferred  to  the  said 
commissioners. ' 

^<Ou  the  10th  of  April  last  the  term  of  eighteen  months, 
limited  by  the  article  for  the  exhibition  of  claims,  expired;  but 
previous  to  its  expiration  (on  the  last  day  of  the  term)  the  pres- 
ent complaint  with  a  variety  of  others,  in  which  the  judicial 
remedy  was  not  exhausted,  was  preferred  to  us. 

"As  it  is  my  intention  to  meet  the  general  question  arising 
out  of  the  declaration  of  the  British  commissioners,  I  shall 
not  here  state  or  advert  to  the  particular  circumstances  by 
which  the  present  complaint,  in  relation  to  the  point  before  us, 
might  possibly  claim  to  be  distinguished. 

"  My  opinion  is,  that  in  all  the  cases  of  irregular  or  illegal 
capture  or  condemnation  recited  in  the  preamble  of  the  seventh 
article  in  which,  without  the  manifest  delay  or  negligence  or 
willful  omission  of  the  claimants,  adequate  compensation  has 
not  been  obtained  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  within  the 
term  assigned  by  the  article  for  the  reception  of  claims,  we 
are  authorized  to  proceed  to  an  examination  and  decision  of 
their  merits,  and  to  award  compensation,  if  we  shall  believe  it 
to  be  due. 

"  The  following  are  in  substance  my  reasons  for  that  opiuioa. 

"1.  It  is  obvious  that  complaints  thus  circumstanced  art 
properly  before  us,  or  to  speak  more  correctly  have  been  duly 
preferred  under  the  article.  If  they  have  not  been  duly  pre- 
ferred, they  never  can  be,  and  of  course  can  never  in  any  event 
6627— Vol.  3 Q2 
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become  the  subject  of  our  consideration,  which  none  of  us 
maintain. 

"The  article  assigns  eighteen  months  for  the  receipt  of 
claims,  and  regularly  every  claim,  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  the  article,  must  be  presented  to  us  within  that  term. 

"  We  have  authority,  it  is  true,  in  partictilar  casesj  for  the 
advantage  of  claimants,  and  upon  special  grounds  of  reason 
and  justice  to  extend  the  term  six  mouths  longer,  but  a  claim- 
ant is  not,  therefore,  under  any  obligation  to  pass  by  the  gen- 
eral limitation,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  himself  uxx>n  our 
discretion,  and  hazarding  the  total  exclusion  of  his  application. 

"  If  he  steps  his  time  in  the  first  instance,  the  treaty  still 
allows  him  to  ask  to  have  his  complaint  received  upon  showing 
sufficient  cause  to  justify  the  indulgence;  but  it  can  not  be 
imagined  that  he  is  bound  to  pretermit  the  exercise  of  his  right 
of  coming  within  the  eighteen  months,  in  order  to  put  himself 
in  a  capacity  to  ask  a  favor  in  relation  to  the  extension  of  that 
term,  which  he  does  not  know  that  we  shall  grant. 

"Every  claimant,  then,  whose  case  is,  or  can  become,  proper 
for  our  cognizance  (and  we  all  ai)pear  to  agree  that  every  case 
may  sooner  or  later  become  so)  may  file  his  application  within 
the  eighteen  months,  and  if  it  be  manifestly  in  his  power  to  do 
so,  must  file  it  within  that  period. 

"The  complaints  in  question,  therefore,  have  been  duly  pre- 
ferred, under  the  article. 

"2.  If  they  have  been  duly  preferred  under  the  article^  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  prove  by  the  express  letter  of  it  that  it  is 
now  our  duty  to  proceed  to  the  examination  and  decision  of 
them,  according  to  their  merits,  and  to  justice,  equity,  and  the 
law  of  nations. 

"It  is  not,  I  think,  to  be  doubted  that  the  framers  of  the 
treaty,  in  adjusting  the  terms  of  our  official  oath,  have  taken 
care  that  they  should  be  suitable  to  their  own  views,  and  to 
our  powers;  nor  can  it  be  too  much  to  assume  that  whatsoever 
we  find  in  that  oath  may  be  safely  relied  upon,  so  far  as  it 
reaches,  as  indisputable  evidence  of  our  duty. 

"The  oath  commands  us  diligently  to  examine  and  decide,  ac- 
cording to  their  merits,  and  to  justice,  equity,  and  the  law  of 
nations  all  such  complaints  as  under  the  seventh  article  shall 
be  preferred  to  us. 

"  Thus,  then,  a  diligent  examination  and  decision  of  com- 
plaints is  required  to  follow  their  due  exhibition;  a  command 
which  assuredly  can  not  be  fulfilled,  in  regard  to  the  class  of 
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cases  in  question,  by  delaying  all  examination  and  decision 
nntil  the  lords  of  appeal  (and,  in  some  instances,  Sir  James 
Marriott,  and  after  him  the  lords)  shall  have  determined  ni>on 
them,  and  until  the  tardy  and  circuitous  process  of  that  tribu- 
nal shall  have  been  successively  spent  against  captors,  owners, 
and  bail,  to  enforce  their  determination. 

^<  Nothing  can  be  more  conclusive  than  the  language  of  this 
oatli,  to  show  that  the  makers  of  the  treaty  did  not  mean  to 
authorize,  far  less  enjoin,  the  indefinite  procrastination  now 
contended  for;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  designed  to 
secure  to  the  article  that  prompt  and  ready  execution  which 
alone  could  render  it  either  just  or  satisfactory. 

^^  3.  But,  independent  of  the  explicit  language  of  the  oath, 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  provision  itself  points  to  a  certain  era 
beyond  which  there  shall  not  of  necessity  be  any  delay. 

*'  The  fixing  of  a  period  within  which  claims  were  to  be  pre- 
ferred, and  the  precise  and  very  narrow  limits  imposed  upon 
the  power  to  extend  it  in  particular  cases,  is  unequivocal 
proof  that  the  complete  fulfillment  of  our  functions  was  not 
to  depend  upon  events  which  might  not  happen  for  years,  and 
might  never  happen. at  all. 

^<It  is  not  practicable  to  conceive  any  valuable  object  that 
could  be  expected  to  be  answered  by  compelling  claimants  to 
make  their  applications' within  a  certain  time,  or  to  be  barred 
forever  from  redress;  if  these  applications  were  afterward  to 
be  dormant,  not  only  until  the  determination  of  admiralty 
suits,  but  until  the  execution  of  admiralty  decrees. 

^^In  thus  requiring  the  presentation  of  complaints  within  a 
defined  limit,  the  framers  of  the  treaty  clearly  supposed  that 
all  complaints,  capable  of  being  perfected  at  all,  would  be  per- 
fected by  the  lapse  of  it;  that  they  would  in  its  course  obtain 
tlie  ingredients  indispensable  to  their  validity,  and  that  they 
would  then,  or  never ^  be  true  in  all  those  material  allegations 
essential  to  their  title  to  consideration  and  redress. 

"In  any  other  view  they  call  upon  parties  to  complain  before 
the  injury  is  consummate,  and  when  it  is  uncertain  that  it  ever 
will  be  so,  and  command  them  to  allege  that  which  is  false, 
and  may  never  be  otherwise,  for  no  conceivable  purpose. 

"It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  claims  would  be  thus  forced 
before  us  with  such  anxious  haste,  and  at  the  risk  of  so  serious 
a  i>enalty  as  future  exclusion,  if  the  negotiators  had  QQt  looant 
that  they  might  be  acted  upon  m  perfect, 
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"They  would  at  least  have  guarded  against  the  consequences 
to  which  the  premature  exhibition  of  them  (if  such  they 
intended  it  to  be)  was  plainly  calculated  to  lead, 

"  They  would  have  protected  these  unformed  and  defective 
applications  from  dismissal  during  their  progress  to  comple- 
tion if  they  had  conceived  that  they  were  to  rely  for  their 
perfection  on  a  train  of  circumstances  to  occur  long  after  they 
should  be  preferred.  But  they  have  not  done  this;  so  that  if 
these  applications  do  in  fact  want  the  characteristic  feature  of 
a  complaint  under  the  article,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us  from 
rejecting  them  at  once  as  irrelevant  and  groundless,  and  thus 
shutting  them  out  from  all  possibility  of  relief. 

"  4.  The  article  provides  that  His  Britannic  M^esty  will 
cause  the  compensations  adjudged  by  us  to  be  paid  at  such 
places  and  times  as  we  shall  award,  and  on  condition  of  such 
releases  or  assignments  as  by  the  said  commissioners  may  be 
directed. 

"If  it  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the  contracting  parties 
that  the  judicial  remedy  should  in  all  its  stages  be  exhausted 
by  every  claimant  before  he  should  be  authorized  to  demand 
our  aid,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascribe  to  this  provision  for  assign- 
ments any  motive  worthy  of  entering  into  a  national  stipula- 
tion. 

"  But  if  it  be  supposed  that  all  cases,  in  which  tbe  judicial 
remedy  could  not  be  exhausted  within  the  time  limited  for  pre- 
ferring complaints,  were,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  to  be 
subjected  to  our  cognizance,  an  adequate  view  is  immediately 
found  for  this  provision. 

"  5.  If  the  British  commissioners  are  right  in  their  con- 
structon  of  the  article,  there  never  was  a  stipulation  formed 
upon  more  inadmissible  or  more  discordant  principles. 

"According  to  that  construction  the  article  refers  the  claim- 
ant in  the  first  instance  to  the  courts  of  admiralty  of  this 
country  in  a  way  so  absolute  as  only  to  allow  him  to  come  to 
us  for  ail  award  when  they  shall  have  finally  refused  him 
redress,  when  it  shall  have  been  found  impracticable  after  a 
thorough  trial  to  enforce  that  decree. 

"But  although  everything  is  thus  made  to  depend  on  the 
courts  of  admiralty,  and  although  we  are  to  have  no  jurisdic- 
tion until  they  shall  have  thought  proper  to  determine,  there 
is  no  part  of  the  article  which  gives  to  the  claimant  any  assur- 
inice  that  these  comts  shall  perform  with  reasonable  diligence, 
or  even  at  all^  what  is  thus  made  to  depend  on  them. 
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"The  case  of  the  Betsey^  Furlong,  gives  me  anthority  now 
to  say  that  this  implicit  confidence  in  the  maritime  tribunals 
of  Great  Britain  (whatever  titles  they  may  have  to  the  respect 
of  neutral  nations)  is  so  far  from  distinguishing  the  seventh 
article  of  the  treaty,  that  even  after  a  decision  by  the  highest 
prize  court  in  the  country  against  the  claimant^  we  are  author- 
ized to  entertain  his  claim,  inquire  into  the  merits  of  it,  and 
grant  compensation  against  the  British  Government,  if  by  the 
laws  of  nations  as  applied  to  the  case  we  shall  think  it  right 
to  do  so. 

"  But  if  the  tiiins  of  decisian  is  thus  to  be  left  to  these  courts 
of  prize  without  any  limitation  whatsoever,  why  is  it  that  the 
confidence  which  this  implies  is  not  extended  to  the  decision 
itself  f 

"If  the  era  of  redress  is  to  be  entirely  with  them,  why  is  it 
that  the  redress  itself  is  not  exclusively  submitted  to  the  same 
discretion? 

"In  fact,  the  most  important  i>oint  to  be  guarded  against,  and 
that  which  it  was  most  natural  to  anticipate,  was  delay,  for  it 
was  not  probable  that  the  decrees  of  so  enlightened  a  tribunal 
as  the  lord  commissioners  of  appeal  could  in  many  instances 
be  the  subject  of  well-founded  complaint;  but  it  was  not  at  all 
improbable  that  such  a  tribunal  should  sometimes  administer 
justice  with  more  wisdom  than  dispateh. 

"The  preamble  to  the  treaty  declares  the  intention  of  the 
parties  to  it  to  terminate  their  differences  (among  which  the 
captures  and  communications  [sic:  condemnations?)  recited  in 
the  seventh  article  were  far  from  being  the  least  considerable) 
in  such  manner  as  should  be  best  calculated  to  produce  mutual 
satisfaction  and  good  understanding. 

"  In  the  spirit  of  this  preamble  and  in  the  nature  of  the  thing 
it  seems  just  to  consider  the  seventh  article  as  a  self-efficient 
definitive  arrangement,  intrinsically  adequate  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  object  it  professes  to  aim  at 

"But  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  by  the  British  commis- 
sioners wholly  deprives  it  of  this  character,  by  denying  to  it  all 
activity  and  effect  until  the  courts  of  prize  of  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  shall  have  done  what  the  article  does  not  stipu- 
late that  they  shall  do,  either  within  a  specified  period,  or  gen- 
erally within  a  reasonable  time. 

"  Such  an  interpretation  places  the  promise  contained  in  the 
article  in  the  xx>wer  of  the  party  making  it,  and  thus  leaves  it 
a  promise  merely  in  name  and  form.  1  can  not  form  an  idea 
of  a  scheme  of  redress  more  ridiculously  feeble  and  inoperative. 
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"On  the  other  hand,  if  our  construction  be  received,  the 
article  will  be  rendered  not  only  consistent  in  all  its  parts,  and 
simple  and  uniform  in  its  principle,  but  capable  of  fulfilling  its 
own  destination. 

"  Nor  does  this  construction,  as  has  been  supposed,  in  any 
shape  violate  the  letter  of  the  article. 

"  The  words  of  the  a^eemeut  are  ^  that  in  all  such  cases 
where  adequate  compensation  can  not,  for  whatever  reason, 
be  now  actually  obtained,  had,  and  received  by  the  said  mer- 
chants and  others  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  full  and 
complete  compensation  will  be  made,  etc.' 

"  That  the  impracticability  of  obtaining  judicial  redress,  as 
mentioned  in  this  agreement,  could  only  be  established  by  sub- 
sequent events — ^by  the  result  of  actual  experiments  then 
making,  or  to  be  made,  by  the  claimants,  is  admitted  by  us  all. 

"The  judicial  remedy  was  to  be  tried;  and  doubtless  it  was 
meant  that  it  should  be  fairly  tried.  Thus  far  is  clear;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  duration  of  the  prescribed  experiment 
was  intended  to  be  indefinite. 

"  The  negotiators  might  suppose,  and  evidently  did  supx)ose, 
that  a  term  might  be  fixed,  at  the  close  of  which  that  experi- 
ment should  be  said  to  be  complete,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the 
judicial  remedy  sufficiently  manifested. 

"The  efficacy  of  the  arrangement  they  were  performing  de- 
manded that  such  a  term  should  be  agreed  on.  It  could  not 
have  the  stamp  and  quality  of  a  conclusive  stipulation  without 
it.  It  could  not,  as  a  contract^  be  said  to  have  done  anjrthing 
secure  or  obligatory,  until  such  a  limitation  was  inserted  in  it 

"  That  limitation  is  accordingly  its  prominent  feature.  It  is 
to  be  seen  in  its  letter^  and  to  be  inferred  from  every  x)ortion 
of  the  article,  as  I  have  already  shown. 

"Nor  is  the  limitation  such  a  one  as  it  was  improper  for  the 
United  States  to  ask,  or  Great  Britain  to  grant. 

"The  treaty  was  framed  in  November  1794,  when  the  great 
mass  of  the  cases  were  subjudice.  Our  board  was  organized 
in  October  1796,  and  consequently  the  eighteen  months  as- 
signed for  the  receipt  of  claims  did  not  expire  till  April  last, 
so  that  the  limitation  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  much  short  of 
three  years  and  a  half. 

"It  ought  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  cases  were  not  in 
general  those  of  ordinary  capture,  but  seizures  under  the  im- 
mediate instructions  of  the  British  Government;  instructions 
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of  which  it  is  moderate  to  say  that  some  were  of  highly  ques- 
tionable legality,  while  others  were  plainly  unlawful. 

"It  was  not  to  be  required  (especially  in  a  plan  whose  ob- 
ject was  conciliatory  and  accommodating)  that  the  neutral 
claimant  should,  under  these,  and  perhaps  other  circumstances 
of  aggravation,  be  compelled  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time 
to  follow  the  captors  for  retribution  through  all  the  dilatory 
forms  of  admiralty  proceedings  before  the  responsibility  of 
the  British  Government  should  become  an  available  means  of 
compensation.  That  Government,  being  originally  a  party 
to  the  wrong,  could  ask  only  a  qualified  resort  to 'the  ordinary 
remedy  in  its  courts  of  judicature. 

"The  foregoing  sketch,  which  has  reached  a  size  I  did  not 
wish  or  intend,  contains  the  outline  of  my  reasons  on  the  sub- 
jects herein  proposed. 

"It  is  not  such  as  1  could  desire  it  to  be,  for  it  has  been 
hastily  made;  but  I  put  it  upon  our  files  in  the- confidence 
that  it  will  be  received  with  candor." 

Pinkney,  commissioner,  June  26,  1798,  case  of  the  Sally,  Hayes,  master, 
Article  VII.,  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  Novem- 
ber 19,  1794. 

The  arrangement  finally  made  in  regard  to 
Final  Arrangement,  cases  in  which  judicial  proceedings  were  still 
pending  is  stated  in  the  history  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  commission  under  Article  VII.  {supra,  I.  chap. 
X.).  The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Gore  to  Mr.  Pickering, 
Secretary  of  State,  written  on  the  receipt  of  news  that  the 
British  commissioners  at  Philadelphia,  under  Article  VI.  of 
the  treaty,  were  seeking  practically  to  dispense  with  the  trial 
by  claimants  of  the  ordinary  judicial  remedies,  places  in  a  very 
clear  light  the  foregoing  decisions  and  opinions  and  the  course 
pursued  by  the  board  under  Article  VII.  : 

Letter  of  Mr.  Gore,  commUsioner,  to  Mr.  Pickering,  Secretary  of  State. 

"London,  July,  1799. 
*'My  Dbak  Sir:  I  bave  lately  seen  some  resolutions  of  tbe  board  of 
commissioners  sitting  at  Philadelpbia  under  6  art.  of  tbe  treaty  of  amity, 
etc.,  between  tbe  United  States  and  tbe  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  com- 
mnnications  founded  tbereou,  by  Mr.  Smitb,  agent  for  the  claimants,  of 
an  interesting  nature  to  our  country;  and  understanding  that  tbe  6th 
article  may  be  tbe  subject  of  a  new  negotiation,  I  have  considered  the 
same  in  relation  to  tbe  7tb,  with  tbo  view  of  examining  if  any  aid  could 
be  derived  to  the  construction  of  tbo  British  commissioners  in  Philadelphia, 
from  the  decisions  of  the  commissioners  in  London,  or  the  admissions  of 
the  British  Govemment. 
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"  I  take  the  liberty  of  communicating  to  you  this  examination  and  the 
results^  confiding  for  an  apology/  even  if  they  should  be  of  no  use,  in  the 
motives  which  occasion  them. 

"  'Actual  insolvency  at  the  peace,  and  ever  since,  is  almost  the  oifly  cir- 
cumstance that  would  have  equally  operated  to  create  the  loss,  if  no  1aw> 
ful  impediment  had  existed ;  and  the  production  of  proof  of  such  insolvency 
is  incumbent  on  the  United  States  before  they  can  discharge  themselves 
from  their  contract  to  make  compensation  for  the  loss.  The  resolution  of 
the  board  in  the  case  of  William  Cunningham  &  Co.'s  claim  has  since 
confirmed  that  opinion.' 

*^ '  The  treaty  of  1794  never  contemplated  the  necessity  of  an  application 
to  the  courts  of  the  country  for  a  partial  recovery,  and  to  the  board  for 
the  balance,  tfbt  that  in  all  instances,  where  full  and  adequate  oompensa- 
tiou  can  not  now  be  actually  had  and  received  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice,  the  United  States  will  make  compensation.' 

'' '  Resolved,  Aug.  6, 1798.— That  so  far  as  the  full  recovery  of  the  debts 
in  this  case  claimed  has,  during  the  operation  of  the  said  lawful  impedi- 
ments, been  delayed,  and  the  value  thereof  impaired,  and  lessened  or  to- 
tally lost,  by  lapse  of  time,  the  loss  of  legal  evidence,  insolvency  of  debtors 
or  otherwise,  such  delay  of  recovery,  and  diminution  or  loss  of  value  and 
security  are  to  be  ascribed  to  such  operation  of  lawful  impediments,  unless 
it  be  shown,  within  the  proviso  of  the  treaty  of  amity,  that  the  delay  of 
recovery  was  occasioned  by  other  causes  which  would  have  equally  so 
operated,  if  the  said  lawful  impediments  had  not  existed,  or  arose  from 
the  manifest  delay  or  negligence,  or  willful  omission  of  the  claimant.' 

"The  foregoing  quotations  are  made  from  a  communication  of  Mr.  Smith 
to  the  claimants  under  the  6th  article. 

**  In  the  case  of  Bishop  Inglis,*  so  far  as  my  recollection  is  just,  for  I 
have  not  the  paper  before  me  now  and  can  not  obtain  it,  it  is  insisted  on  by 
the  British  commissioners  *  that  an  application  to  the  courts  is  not  neces- 
sary in  order  to  entitle  the  complainant  to  the  award  of  the  board,'  it  be- 
ing said  by  them  that  in  analogous  cases  the  point  of  incapacity  to  recover 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  had  been  proved,  on  which  the  American 
commissioners  declared  that  no  such  points  have  been  determined,  but  the 
contrary,  since  it  is  evident  from  the  decisions  of  the  circuit  and  supreme 
courts,  that  if  the  complainant  had  applied  in  the  ordinary  course,  he 
would  have  obtained  compensation.  The  board  under  the  7th  article  has 
admitted  no  case  where  the  party  failed  to  make  application  to  the  courts 
for  redress;  but  has  uniformly  and  unanimously  dismissed  all  such  com- 
plaints, on  the  single  ground  that  no  cause  could  be  entertained  by  the 
commissioners  unless  the  party  proved  that  he  had  sought  redress  in  the 
courts  of  the  country,  or  satisfied  the  board  that  his  having  failed  so  t<i 
seek  and  to  obtain  compensation  was  not  owing  to  any  willful  omission  or 
neglect  in  him. 

"  The  commissioners  have  as  yet  awarded  on  no  cases  where  an  appeal 
claimed  from  the  sentence  of  the  vice-admiralty  courts  has  been  refused. 
They  have,  however,  entertained  some  few.  At  present  the  number 
amounts  only  to  two.    Three  others  are  yet  under  consideration,  in  which 

1  Supra,  vol.  1,  p.  288. 
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it  is  alleged  that  the  neglect  to  propecnte  nn  appeal  in  dne  season  of  law 
was.not  impntable  to  him.    All  the  rest  have  been  dismisMed 

"One  of  the  cases  admitted  to  consideration  is  where  the  party  gave 
evidence  that  he  had  had  a  party  attending  more  than  a  year  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  record  of  the  vice-admiralty  conrt  before  he  conld  procure  it, 
and  that  this  wiis  the  cause  of  the  delay.  The  other  was  whore  the  party 
had  appealed  and,  having  so  appealed  from  the  vice-admiralty  court, 
onght,  according  to  the  British  statute,  to  have  entered  his  appeal  in  nine 
months,  which  he  failed  to  do.  This  delay  was  satisfactorily  accounted 
for,  and  he  in  fact  made  an  application  to  the  lords  of  appeal  for  leave  to 
enter  his  appeal  before  twelve  months  had  elapsed  after  the  sentence  of 
the  vice-admiralty  court.  In  addition  to  his  accounting  for  the  delay,  an 
act  of  the  British  Parliament,  passed  last  winter,  expressly  declared  that 
by  the  law  of  nations  twelve  months  were  allowed  in  all  cases  to  make  an 
appeal  from  the  sentence  of  a  vice-admiralty  court.  The  complainant, 
therefore,  in  the  case  alluded  to  had,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the 
British  Parliament,  done  all  that  the  law  of  nations  required  of  him ; 
indeed,  so  strict  has  the  board  been  in  considering  it  necessary  that  the 
party  shonld  have  prosecuted  through  all  the  courts  to  entitle  himself  to 
relief  under  the  7th  article  that,  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  last- mentioned 
statute,  it  was  determined  on  the  application  of  Joseph  Sterret,  myself 
only  being  of  a  contrary  opinion,  although  he  prayed  leave  to  enter  appeal 
within  twelve  months  after  sentence  of  the  vice-admiralty  court,  yet  hav- 
ing appeared  in  the  court  below,  according  to  the  British  prize  act,  he  was 
bound  to  enter  his  appeal  within  nine  mouths,  and  having  failed  to  do  so, 
that  our  board  was  not  authorized  to  afford  him  relief.  It  was  in  evidence 
that  he  had  taken  uncommon  pains  to  procure  and  forward  his  papers,  and 
even  to  that  degree  that  the  privy  council  has  since  ivdmitted  him  to  prose- 
cute his  appeal  before  the  lords  of  appeal. 

"In  that  class  of  cases  denominated  provision  cases  the  party  prose- 
cuted in  the  admiralty  court  and  the  board  admitted  his  claim,  notwith- 
standing his  neglect  to  go  before  the  court  of  appeals,  because  it  manifestly 
appeared  to  be  a  case  between  government  and  claimant. 

*'The  captor  was  completely  discharged  by  the  sentence  of  the  court, 
the  cargoes  pronounced  to  belong  as  claimed,  and  the  same  ordered  to  be 
solc^to  the  British  Government,  and  were  in  fact  delivered  over  to  that 
government,  at  a  price  arbitrarily  fixed  hy  the  administration.  On  the 
sentence  of  the  admiralty  court  it  ceased  to  be  a  cause  between  captor 
and  claimant.  The  conduct  of  the  board,  therefore,  in  these  cases  does 
not  militate  in  the  smallest  degree  with  the  general  principle  assumed 
that  the  party  was  obliged  to  pursue  the  captor  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
Judicial  proceedings  for  such  portion  of  compensation  as  could  be  obtained 
thereby  before  he  conld  support  his  claim  on  the  British  Government 
under  the  7th  article,  for  in  these  oases  the  claimant  did  pursue  and 
exhaust  every  remedy  against  the  captor. 

'•If  the  commissioners  under  the  7th  article  had  adopted  the  construc- 
tion of  the  British  commissioners  in  Philadelphia,  and  proceeded  to  award 
in  all  cases  where  full  and  adequate  compensation  could  not  be  obtained 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  there  are  but  few  cases  where  the  board 
would  not  have  assumed  immediate  jurisdiction;  for  the  rule  of  compen- 
sation adopted  by  the  board  is  so  variant  from  that  of  the  courts,  and 
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from  that  prescribed  by  the  prize  act  of  Great  Britain,  that,  after  haviug 
decided  the  capture  to  be  illegal,  there  could  be  but  a  small  number  of 
complaints  wherein  the  rule  adopted  by  the  British  courts,  as  a  measure 
of  damage,  would  afford  to  the  party  full  and  complete  compensation. 

"The  rule  adopted  by  the  board  was  made  at  the  commencement  of  their 
sittings,  and  agreed  to,  with  but  one  dissentient.  The  estimating  the 
damage  on  the  principal  sum  by  giving  the  legal  rate  of  interest  of  the 
state  where  the  claimant  lives  (and  which  part  of  the  rule  was,  I  think, 
agreed  to  by  all  the  commissioners)  compared  with  that  of  the  British 
courts,  which,  according  to  my  information,  never  grant  more  than  the 
legal  interest  of  Great  Britain,  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  every  case 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board,  where  the  capture  was,  in  its  opin- 
ion, illegal. 

"In  that  class  of  captures  made  under  the  order  of  November  6  [1793], 
the  supreme  court  of  appeals  specifically  refused  costs  and  damages,  al- 
though they  restored  the  property,  <and  declared  the  trade  from  the  col- 
onies to  the  United  States  to  be  legal;  and  this  court  gave  public 
information  that  if  claimants  appealed  to  their  lordships  to  obtain  costs 
and  damages  in  this  class  of  cases  they  should  be  mulcted  in  costs  them- 
selves. No  one  over  doubted  that  these  claimants,  whose  property  had 
been  acquitted  in  the  lower  courts,  as  well  as  those  whose  property  had 
been  condemned,  were  entitled  to  coHts,  interest,  etc. ;  and  of  course  that 
the  legal  remedy  could  not  afford  full  and  complete  compensation.  It 
was  not  only  to  suppose  that  the  British  courts  would  act  with  flagrant 
injustice  against  the  captors  to  decree  that  they  should  make  full  compen- 
sation to  the  claimants,  when  the  capture  was  expressly  enjoined  by  the 
British  crown,  but  the  declaration  of  the  court  to  the  parties,  captors, 
and  claimants  put  this  question  beyond  all  doubt.  This  declaration  was 
recognized  in  the  case  of  the  Diana,  Gardner,  and  on  this  ground  the 
board  was  unanimous,  all  the  members  being  present,  that  the  party  in 
the  case  of  the  Diana  was  entitled  to  compensation  under  the  7th  article, 
without  waiting  in  the  court  of  appeal  for  a  decision.  If,  therefore,  the 
construction  made  at  Philadelphia  had  been  assumed  here,  every  one  of 
these  cases  would  have  been  immediately  decided  by  the  board,  the  party 
entitled  to  full  compensation,  and  the  British  Government  left  to  obtain  a 
partial  sum  against  the  captors.  • 

"The  ca«e  of  the  Sally ^  Hayes,  was  a  capture  m  March  1794  under  the 
orders  of  November  17, 1793,  and  so  stated  in  Mr.  Bayard's  memorial.  For 
this  reason  the  lords  of  appeal,  although  in  April  1796  they  reversed  the 
decree  of  the  vice-admiralty  court  of  the  Bermuda  and  ordered  a  restora- 
tion of  the  property  or  its  value,  refused  to  allow  the  claimants  costs,  dam- 
ages, or  expenses.  It  was  surely,  then,  evident  in  April  1798,  when  this 
cause  was  brought  before  our  board,  that  full  and  complete  compensation 
could  not  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  courHO  of  justice.  The  particular 
state  of  this  case  at  that  time  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Slade's  certificate. 

"The  proceedings  on  that  case,  with  Mr.  King's  communication  of  what 
passed  between  him  and  Lord  Grenville  on  the  subject,  will  prove  that  the 
Hritish  Government  adopted  a  resolution  directing  the  reverse  of  the  con- 
Htructiou  now  insisted  upon  by  the  British  commissioners.  Indeed,  it  was 
then  repeatedly  said  by  the  British  commissioners  here,  and  by  other  offi- 
cers of  their  government,  that  it  was  impossible  that  the  fact  of  incapacity 
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to  have  and  receive  compeusatiou  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of  justice  coald 
appear,  but  by  proving  that  the  party  had  prosecuted  therefor  by  every 
process  known  to  the  laws  of  either,  and  had  failed  to  obtain  the  same. 
It  is  in  consequence  only  of  special  instrnctions  from  the  British  minis- 
ters that  their  commissioners  now  proceed  to  award  in  any  cases  where 
the  party  has  not  prosecuted  through  every  process  that  the  forma  and 
the  practice  of  the  admiralty  courts  can  suggest,  and  we  are  told  every 
time  we  meet  that  it  is  owing  to  the  great  consideration  of  the  British 
Government  that  the  board  is  permitted  to  examine  and  decide  on  cases 
after  a  final  determination  of  tlie  lords  of  appeal  not  only  on  the  merits 
but  on  the  amount  to  be  paid.  Such  is  the  hideonsness  of  the  process,  the 
delays  of  the  court,  and  of  the  merchants  whose  duty  it  is  to  report  on 
the  value  of  property  restored,  that  since  this  consideration  only  four 
cases  were  ready  on  30  April  to  be  awarded  upon,  as  coming  within  the 
intent  of  that  instruction. 

''  The  statement  of  cases  awarded  upon  by  the  board  confirms  my  gen- 
eral remark  as  to  the  character  of  those  acted  upon  under  the  7th  article, 
and  shows  decisively  that  no  aid  can  be  derived  to  the  construction  of  the 
British  commissioners,  in  Philadelphia,  from  the  acts  of  this  board.  The 
opinions  in  the  provision  cases,  already  with  you,  show  the  nature  of  those 
and  that  the  decision  in  them  does  not  contra<lict  my  general  remark  on 
the  quality  of  the  cases  decided. 

"The  memorial  and  answer  in  the  Diana  prove  the  understanding  of  all 
parties  as  to  the  incapacity  to  recover  full  and  complete  compensation  in 
a  large  portion  of  complaints,  and  what  would  have  been  the  effect,  if  our 
board  had  adopted  the  construction  of  the  British  commissioners  under 
the  6th  article,  and  that  construction  had  been  assented  to  by  the  British 
Government. 

"  Tlie  proceedings  in  the  Sallf/f  Hayes,  distinctly  prove  that  neither  the 
commissioner  of  Great  Britain  nor  the  government  would  admit  a  con- 
struction that  gave  authority  to  the  board  to  act  in  any  case  where  every 
process  had  not  been  essayed,  and  its  effect  ascertained,  and  this  decision 
was  in  a  case  where  it  was  evident  by  the  decree  of  the  high  court  of  ap- 
peals (being  the  last  resort  for  judicial  redress)  that  the  complainant 
could  not  obtain,  have,  and  receive  full  and  complete  compensation,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  justice," 

2.  Bight  to  Legal  Process. 

The  American  brig  Jane,  Henry  Williams, 
Case  of  the  '<  Jane.''  master,  with  a  cargo  of  mules  for  Few  Orleans, 
was  on  March  31, 1836,  detained  by  the  author- 
ities at  Matamoras  without  judicial  process.  The  embargo  was 
raised  April  16.  The  brig,  however,  did  not  sail  on  that  day, 
because  the  master  was  in  prison.  He  was  arrested  twice,  (1) 
because,  with  a  view  to  send  advices  of  his  detention  to  the 
United  States,  he  signaled  a  vessel  which  came  into  the  har- 
bor flying  American  colors,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  an 
enemy,  and  (2)  because  lie  refused  to  answer  certain  improper 
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questions  or  to  sign  a  document  in  Spanish  which  he  did  not 
understand.  He  was^  released  April  22, 1836,  but  had  to  go 
forty  miles  to  his  vessel,  which  consequently  did  not  sail  till 
April  24.  A  claim  was  made  (1)  for  the  detention  of  the  brig 
and  the  detention  and  feed  of  the  mules,  as  well  as  for  the 
diminution  in  value  of  the  mules  in  consequence  of  their  de- 
tention; (2)  for  the  detention  and  food  of  the  persons  detained 
on  board;  and  (3)  for  the  imprisonment  of  Captain  Williams. 
The  Mexican  commissioners  admitted  that  the  brig  was  un- 
lawfully  detained,  but  estimated  the  detention  at  seven- 
teen days,  while  the  American  commissioners  estimated  it  at 
twenty-five.  The  umpire,  accepting  the  latter  view,  awarded, 
under  the  first  head,  $1,011.75,  with  interest  from  April  24, 
1836,  making  in  all  $1,317.98;  under  the  second  head,  $915.14, 
amounting,  with  interest,  to  $1,157.48;  and  under  the  third 
head,  the  sum  of  $600,  in  gross. 

John  P.  Lund,  Henry  Belden,  and  Henry  Willutms  v.  MexicOj  commission 
.  nndor  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  April  11, 
1839. 

In  July  1857  Edmund  W.  Sartori,  a  citizen 
Bartoii'i  Case,  of  the  United  States  residing  in  Valparaiso, 
Chile,  and  having  large  commercial  interests 
there,  went  to  Arequipa,  Peru,  to  collect  some  moneys  due  to 
him  from  inhabitants  of  the  latter  place  on  mercantile  trans- 
actions. After  his  arrival  at  Arequipa  the  city,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  forces  of  General  Vivanco,  was  invested  by 
General  Castilla,  and  on  the  25th  of  September  Mr.  Sartori, 
being  ready  to  depart,  applied  to  General  Vivanco  for  a  pass- 
port to  Islay,  the  nearest  seaport,  with  a  view  to  return  to 
his  home.  The  passport  was  sent  to  him  on  the  following 
day,  together  with  a  package  addressed  to  Se&or  Pardo,  a 
common  friend  of  General  Vivanco  and  Mr.  Sartori,  then  re- 
siding  in  Chile,  Mri  Sartori  having,  when  he  applied  for  his 
passport,  promised  to  take  the  package  with  him.  Mr.  Sar- 
tori, with  four  traveling  companions  and  a  guide,  then  set  out 
on  his  journey  and  proceeded  directly  to  the  lines  of  General 
Castilla,  whose  headquarters  he  inquired  for  and  visited.  On 
arriving  there  he  was  interrogated  as  to  what  papers  he  had 
on  his  person.  He  produced  the  package  in  question  and  sub- 
mitted to  a  search,  but,  although  no  concealed  communications 
were  found,  he  was  detained  together  with  one  of  his  compan- 
ions, a  Mr.  Quintana.    The  rest  of  the  party  were  dismissed. 
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On  the  30tli  of  September,  the  foarth  day  after  his  arrest,  Mr. 
Sartori  was  subjected  to  a  preliminary  examination,  and  he 
•was  thereafter  detained  a  close  prisoner  and  iTicamunicado  for 
a  period  of  thirty-live  days,  at  the  close  of  which  a  court- 
martial  was  convened  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  his  case. 
This  tribunal  on  the  17th  of  December  declared  itself  incom- 
petent to  adjudicate  the  case,  and  Mr.  Sartori  was  then  detained 
till  January  6, 1858,  when  he  was  ordered  to  Lima  for  exami- 
nation. He  remained  at  Lima  till  the  end  of  January,  when 
he  was  dismissed  without  process  of  law  or  any  judicial  inves- 
tigation of  his  conduct.  During  his  four  months'  confinement 
his  business  was  ruined.  The  American  and  Peruvian  com- 
missioners differed  as  to  the  allowance  of  the  claim,  the  latter 
viewing  the  case  as  that  of  the  detention  of  a  person  who  had 
laid  himself  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  an  accomplice  or 
partisan  of  General  Yivanco.  The  American  commissioners 
declared  that  the  question  before  the  commission  was  not 
"  whether  Mr.  Sartori  was  or  was  not  a  partisan  of  General 
Vivauco  or  General  Castilla,  but  whether  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  he  has  received  that  justice  to  which  he  was 
entitled  under  the  solemn  guarantees  of  international  com- 
pacts.'' They  cited  Article  XIX.  of  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Peru  of  1851,  by  which  it  was  provided  that 
the  citizens  of  the  contracting  parties  should  ^^not  be  liable 
to  imprisonment  without  formal  commitment  under  a  warrant 
signed  by  a  legal  authority,  except  in  cases  flagrantis  delicti; 
that  they  should  ^'in  all  cases  be  brought  before  a  magistrate 
or  other  legal  authority  for  examination  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  arrest,"  and  that,  "if  not  so  examined,  the  accused 
shall  forthwith  be  discharged  from  custody."  It  did  not,  so 
the  American  commissioners  argued,  excuse  the  conduct  prac- 
ticed toward  Mr.  Sartori  to  say  that  the  country  was  in  a  state 
of  war,  and  that  the  civil  tribunals  were  suspended.  This 
fact,  and  the  known  promptness  and  thoroughness  of  military 
examinations,  in  their  opinion  made  the  wrong  only  the  more 
serious.  They  maintained  that  Mr.  Sartori  should  be  allowed 
the  sum  of  $87,000— :$72,000  for  business  losses  "resulting 
directly  from  his  illegal  detention,"  and  $15,000  for  "personal 
wrongs  and  sufferiugs" — and  that,  on  the  sum  so  allowed, 
interest  from  September  27, 1857,  to  October  27, 1863,  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum,  should  be  paid — making  in  all 
the  sum  of  $118,755. 
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The  umpire,  General  Herran,  rendered,  No- 
Awardeftheirmpiw.  ^.^^^j,  24, 1863,  the  following  award: 

"Whereas,  the  mixed  commission  of  Peru  and  the  United 
States  has  not  been  able  to  decide  the  claim  of  Edmund  W. 
Sartori,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  against  the  Peruviau 
Government  for  injuries  and  damages  which  he  alleges  to  have 
suffered  by  his  imprisonment,  and  the  said  commission  not 
having  been  able  to  decide  the  said  claim,  it  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  me  in  the  following  terms :  '  Were  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Peru  of  185L  re- 
spected in  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  authorities,  in 
the  case  of  Edmund  W.  Sartori f  If  not,  in  what  amount  is 
the  Government  of  Peru  responsible  for  indemnification  of 
injuries  and  damages  sustained  by  Edmund  W.  Sartori!' 

"The  town  of  Arequipa  being  besieged  by  the  Peruvian 
Government  in  consequence  of  its  being  occupied  by  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  forces  then  at  war  with  the  government, 
Sartori  passed  from  the  town  to  the  besieging  army  and  de- 
manded a  passport  to  continue  his  journey  to  Chile,  via  the 
port  of  Islai,  a  town  in  the  hands  of  the  party  at  war  with  the 
government.  He  was  asked  whether  he  was  the  bearer  of  dis- 
patches from  the  enemy,  and  having  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, he  immediately  gave  up  the  papers  in  his  possession, 
together  with  $100,000  in  bonds,  payable  to  the  bearer,  issued 
by  the  revolutionary  government.  Sartori  was  placed  in  con- 
finement and  brought  to  trial,  but  four  months  later,  without 
judgment  having  been  passed  on  his  case,  he  was  set  at  liberty. 

"  The  honor  and  interests  of  the  two  republics  represented 
in  the  joint  commission  require  them  to  give  proofs  of  the  good 
faith  with  which  each  of  the  two  countries  fulfills  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  public  treaty  that  binds  them  and  requires  that 
neither  government  shall  allow  the  citizens  so  to  abuse  the 
protection  and  guarantees  conceded  to  them  by  the  treaty  as 
to  consider  them  a  species  of  immunity  under  which  they  may 
infringe  the  laws. 

"  Such  are  the  rule^  I  must  observe  in  deciding  the  claim, 
which  embraces  three  cardinal  questions. 

"  1st.  Whether  the  general  in  chief  of  the  besieging  army 
had  a  right  to  arrest  SartorL 

"  2nd.  In  the  subsequent  proceedings  were  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Peru  observed ;  and, 

"3rd.  Whether  the  Peruvian  Government  is  responsible  for 
\  the  injuries  and  damages  for  which  tlie  claimant  demands 
"  indemnity. 

"  First.  Prom  the  fact  that  Sartori  bad  gone  out  of  a  city  in 
a  state  of  siege  where  the  chief  of  the  revolutionary  gov-Brn- 
ment  and  the  greater  part  of  his  army  were  stationed,  carry- 
ing written  communications  and  $100,000  in  paper  money,  the 
property  of  the  enemy  of  the  Government  of  Peru,  toward  a 
]>ort  occupied  by  their  troops,  the  general  in  chief  of  the 
besieged  army  had  the  right  to  prevent  Sartori  from  contiuu* 
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ing  his  jooTDey  aud  to  bring  him  to  jadgment.  In  so  doing  he 
acted  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  and  did  not  violate  the 
gaarantees  which  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  enjoy  in 
Peru,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  celebrated 
between  the  two  coan tries;  aud  it  seems  to  me  this  opinion  is 
implicitly  expressed  in  the  note  which  Mr.  Clay,  minister  of 
the  United  States,  addressed,  under  date  of  September  13, 
1857,  to  the  Government  of  Peru,  where  he  said  '  the  letters 
may  have  been  merely  recommendatory  and  the  rales  Mr.  Sar 
tori's  own  property.  If  so,  the  destruction  of  the  vales  and  an 
imprisonment  of  thirty-five  days  would  seem  to  me  sufficient 
punishment.'    (See  original  document.) 

*' Second.  Sartori's  declaration  ought  to  have  been  taken 
within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  of  his  arrest;  and 
although  it  appears  that  when  he  presented  himself  in  the 
camp  of  the  besieging  army  he  was  verbally  examined,  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty  requires,  as  I  understand  it,  that  a  formal 
declaration  be  taken.  He  ought  to  have  been  tried  before 
some  judge  or  tribunal  to  arrive  at  some  decision,  after  his 
defense  should  have  been  heard,  as  to  whether  the  charges 
brought  against  him  were  sustained;  but,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
not  tried,  the  charges  remained  without  the  sanction  of  the 
judiciary,  whose  province  it  was  to  decide  if  Sartori  had  vio- 
lated the  neutrality  which  as  a  foreigner  he  ought  to  have 
maintained  in  the  country.  If  this  sentence  had  been  in  the 
nature  of  an  aquittal  the  Government  of  Peru  would  not  be 
responsible  for  his  imprisonment  and  detention,  inasmuch  as  it 
had  the  right  to  bring  him  to  judgment  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  Peruvian  citizen  under  similar  circumstances;  and  the  ac- 
cused would  have  had  the  means  of  justifying  himself,  and,  had 
be  been  condemned,  the  charges  which  might  have  been  proved 
would  have  become  facts,  acknowledged  as  incontrovertible. 

**I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  Government  of  Peru  is 
responsible  for  the  delay  of  forty-eight  hours  in  taking  the 
formal  declaration  of  Sartori,  and  for  not  having  brought  him 
to  judgment. 

*^ There  is  no  circumstance  leading  to  the  belief  that  this 
omission  was  intentional  on  the  part  of  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment. Far  from  this,  proofs  exist  that  they  were  not  influenced 
by  bad  will  or  the  spirit  of  persecution,  and  that  it  was  their 
desire  to  give  no  cause  of  complaint  to  the  United  States; 
but  on  the  principle  that  reparation  ought  to  be  made  in  cases 
where  responsibility  is  incurred,  however  small  it  may  be,  for 
noncompliance  with  the  treaty,  in  order  that  each  government 
may  place  entire  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  other,  it 
seems  to  me  that  an  equitable  and  reasonable  indemnity  ought 
to  be  granted  to  Mr.  Sartori. 

'*  Third.  The  sum  which  Sartori  claims  by  way  of  damages 
amounts  to  $114,252,  and  I  shall  proceed  to  state  the  reasons 
which  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  Government  of  Peru  should 
not  pay  this  sum. 

♦*Tbe  depositions  which  have  been  presented  to  prove  the 
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losses  iucarred  are  not  based  ou  sufficient  evidence,  and  the 
caases  to  which  said  losses  are  attribated  are  in  the  nature  of 
improbable  conjectures.  The  Government  of  Peru  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  rumor  which  was  spread  in  Valparaiso  to  the 
efifect  that  Sartori  had  been  shot,  for  his  life  was  not  threat- 
ened; nor  was  it  likely  that,  in  a  country  where  cases  of  arbi- 
trary executions  during  civil  wars  have  been  of  very  rare 
occurrence,  such  an  outrage  should  have  been  committed  with 
a  foreigner  who  had  not  taken  up  arms  in  the  strife.  One  of 
the  items  in  the  claim  is  $22,000  alleged  to  have  been  lost  by 
Sartori  for  the  dissolution  of  his  copartnership  with  Kobert 
and  John  Walker.  This  claim  is  against  the  partners  of  Sar- 
tori, who  took  advantage  of  the  unfortunate  condition  in  which 
he  was  placed  to  deprive  him  of  his  property.  The  declaration 
which  one  of  them  and  other  persons  have  rendered  to  main- 
tain this  charge  against  Peru  would  be  sufficient  ground  to 
condemn  said  partner  to  the  payment  thereof  before  a  right- 
eous tribunal.  Another  item  is  for  $33,000,  for  *  losses  arising 
from  the  absconding  of  Alijandro  Jos6  Perez,  Sartori's  agent.' 
Peru  is  not  responsible  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sartori  should 
have  absented  himself  from  Valparaiso,  leaving  his  affairs  iu 
the  hands  of  an  agent  in  whose  good  faith  he  could  place  no 
reliance.  Another  item  is  $6,000,  for  '  losses  of  his  right  to  the 
mines  of  Santa  liosa  de  Belezario  and  of  Gallozo,  in  conse- 
quence of  not  having  found  himself  in  Valparaiso  in  December 
1857.'  Mr.  Sartori  absented  himself  from  said  port  of  his  own 
will;  he  went  to  Areq  uipa  during  the  tfme  that  the  city  was  occu- 
pied by  revolutionary  troops;  he  remained  there  while  the 
dangers  of  the  siege  approached,  and  his  detention  in  Sachaca 
was  in  consequence  of  his  voluntary  act,  viz,  the  receiving  of 
dispatches  and  vales  which  were  delivered  to  him  in  Arequipa 
and  of  which  he  became  the  bearer.  For  this  reason  he  in- 
curred of  his  own  accord  the  danger  of  losing  the  mines  and 
of  suffering  the  other  losses,  which  without  projHjr  proof  are 
attributed  to  hts  absence  from  Valparaiso.  Two  other  items, 
together  amounting  to  $38,552,  for  exchange  and  interest  on 
the  sums  above  stated,  are  not  valid,  inasmuch  as  the  items  to 
which  they  refer  are  disallowed.  The  last  item  of  the  claim  of 
Mr.  Sartori  is  $15,000,  for  compensation  of  personal  suffering 
in  Sachaca.  In  my  opinion  what  may  be  conceded  is  a  com- 
pensation for  the  delay  of  forty-eight  hours  in  taking  his  decla- 
ration, and  for  not  having  passed  judgment  in  his  case. 

"Therefore  I  decide  that  the  Government  of  Peru  pay  to  Mr. 
Edmund  W.  Sartori  the  sum  of  $5,000  in  current  money  of  the 
country,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  x>er  annum 
from  the  29th  day  of  September  1857." 

"In  1869  Eozas  entered  into  business  in 
CaM  of  Bozas.     Havana  as  a  tobacconist.    On  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1809  he  was  captured,  with  some  other 
persons,  in  a  farmhouse.    The  circumsfcmces  seem  to  justify 
a  strong  suspicion  that  they  were  all  assembled  to  join  the 
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insargentB,  but  they  were  not  armed  when  captured,  and  no 
overt  act  of  insurrection  had  been  committed  by  Bozas.  The 
authorities  were  informed  of  his  American  citizenship,  but  he 
was  denied  the  privileges  of  the  treaty  of  1795,  and  after  trial 
by  military  proceedings  he  was  kept  in  prison  in  Cuba  until 
the  21st  of  March.  On  that  day  he  was  transported,  with 
some  250  other  prisoners,  on  a  vessel  to  the  island  of  Fernando 
Po,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  About  the  22d  of  May  he  arrived 
there,  after  having  suffered  great  hardships  on  board  the  ves- 
sel. On  this  island  he  was  kept  until  the  4th  of  August,  when 
he  escaped  in  a  boat.  He  was  picked  up  by  a  steamer  and 
taken  to  Liverpool,  whence  he  came  tp  the  United  States. 

"  In  the  opinion  of  the  umpire  the  original  arrest  was  a  law- 
ful military  act,  but  the  trial  by  military  proceedings  was  a 
violation  of  the  guarantees  and  forms  provided  for  in  the 
treaty  of  1795,  and  it  is  stipulated  in  the  agreement  of  1871 
that  in  such  cases  the  commission  shall  make  such  awards  as 
the  commission  shall  deem  just.  If  the  claimant  had  been 
expelled,  Spain  would  not  have  incurred  any  liability  under 
the  circumstances  in  this  case;  but  indemnity  is  due  for  long 
confinement  and  improper  treatment,  and  also  for  the  return 
voyage. 

"The  umpire  hereby  decides  that  an  amount  of  $14,000, 
without  interest,  be  paid  on  account  of  this  claim.'' 

Coaut  Lewenhanpt,  nmpire,  case  of  John  C.  Bozas,  No*  69,  Span.  Com. 
(1871),  February  22,  1983. 

"  The  greatest  criminal  brought  to  the  bar 
Driggs's  Case,  of  justice  is  entitled  to  be  tried  according  to 
the  law  of  the  land,  not  because  he  is  deserv- 
ing of  any  special  sympathy  or  consideration,  but  because 
of  the  respect  due  to  the  law  itself.  Driggs,  therefore,  was 
entitled  to  be  accused  and  tried  as  the  law  of  Venezuela 
provided,  and  the  record  seems  to  show  that,  in  some  par- 
ticulars at  least,  this  was  not  done;  and  although  we  be- 
lieve bim  guilty  we  can  not  say  that  he  was  not  the  victim  of 
a  wrong  for  which  reclamation  should  be  made.  What,  then, 
shall  be  the  measure  of  damage  Y  The  old  commission  in  this 
case  allowed  Driggs  $100,000,  fifteen  per  cent,  or  $15,000  of 
which  has  been  paid  by  Yenzuela,  and  with  interest  to  date 
would  amount  to  more  than  double  that  sum.  This,  we  think, 
under  all  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  case,  is  a  sufficient 
allowance  by  way  of  indemnity  for  the  wrong  she  committed  in 
5627— Vol,  3^ 63 
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not  trying  a  guilty  man  and  convicting  him  according  to 
principles  and  methods  of  procedure  established  by  their  own 
laws;  and  as  this  sum  has  been  paid,  we  will  dismiss  the  peti- 
tion and  reject  the  claims." 

Findlay,  oommiBsioner,  for  the  commission,  Seth  Driggs  v.  Venezuela,  No 
10,  United  States  and  Venezuelan  Claims  Commission,  convention  of  Decem- 
ber 5, 1885*. 

3.  Pursuit  of  Judicial  Bemsdies. 

Charles  Turner,  the  master  of  an  American 
Tnmex's  Case,  vessel,  while  on  a  voyage  to  the  port  of  Sisal, 
Mexico,  discovered  off  the  coast  of  Cuba  a 
wrecked  and  abandoned  English  vessel,  from  which  he  took 
a  quantity  of  cochineal.  When  he  arrived  at  Sisal  he  paid 
duty  on  the  cochineal  to  the  amount  of  $73,  but  the  authorities 
took  possession  of  it  on  the  ground  of  certain  alleged  irreg- 
ularities on  the  part  of  Captain  Turner,  and  turned  it  over  to 
a  person  who  claimed  to  be  the  owner  of  it.  A  court  of  in- 
quiry was  then  instituted,  with  the  concurrence  of  Turner, 
who  claimed  salvage  in  the  cochineal.  The  court,  after  hear- 
ing the  parties,  ordered  the  cochineal  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
alleged  owner,  and  ordered  that  salvage  should  be  withheld 
until  the  conduct  of  Turner  could  be  investigated  by  a  compe- 
tent tribunal.  Turner  at  the  time  declared  his  puriwse  to 
press  the  case  in  the  courts,  but  subsequently  sold  his  vessel 
and  returned  to  New  York  without  taking  that  course.  He 
permitted  the  matter  to  rest  until  1838,  when  he  presented  a 
claim  against  Mexico  for  the  salvage  and  certain  other  alleged 
losses,  and  for  the  return  of  the  duties.  The  Mexican  com- 
missioners contended  that  Turner  had  by  his  conduct  waived 
his  right  to  prosecute  the  case.  The  umpire  concurred  in  this 
view,  and  disallowed  all  the  claim  but  that  for  the  reixind  of 
the  duty,  which  he  awarded  with  interest,  amounting  in  all 
to  $138.67. 

Charles  Turner  v.  Mexico,  commission  under  the  convention  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  April  11, 1839. 

Dr.  John  Baldwin,  a  citizen  of  the  United 

Baldwin's  Case.     States,  presented  to  the  mixed  commission 

under  the  convention   between  the   United 

States  and  Mexico  of  April  11, 1839,  a  claim  growing  out  of 

the  alleged  wrongful  confiscation  of  a  trunk  of  clothing  by  the 

Mexican  authorities.    The  commissioners  differing  in  ox)iuion, 
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the  claim  was  referred  to  the  umpire,  who,  for  lack^of  time, 
returned  it  undecided.  It  was  afterward  laid  before  the  com- 
missioners under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1849^  who 
rejected  it,  saying: 

^^Had  the  seizure  of  the  claimant's  property  been  ever  so 
illegal  or  wrong,  it  was  his  duty  to  the  government,  if  he 
meditated  any  demand  against  it,  to  have  sought  his  redress 
through  the  tribunals  of  justice,  the  more  especially  in  this 
instance,  where  the  claimant  was  a  resident  of  the  country. 
Mexico  was  not  bound  to  furnish  him  in  this  instance  with  any 
other  means  of  redress.  That  such  means  were  furnished,  the 
case  presents  the  most  ample  testimony,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
conduct  of  the  claimant  himself  would  permit.  The  court 
evinced  no  want  of  energy  in  attaining  the  ends  of  justice  in 
his  behalf,  but,  on  the  contrary,  displayed  the  most  laudable 
efforts  in  an  impartial  determination  of  the  case;  and  at  the 
very  time  when  the  court  was  about  to  consummate  its  endeav- 
ors to  enfore  obedience  to  its  orders  the  claimant  abandoned 
the  court  and  his  cause.  There  is  nothing  in  the  proceedings 
to  show  that  a  denial  of  justice  was  meditated  or  likely  to 
ensue  to  the  claimant,  and  only  in  such  event  could  he  have 
claimed  from  the  Government  of  Mexico  indemnity  for  the  loss 
he  sustained." 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Cinecu^com- 
^'"**'^^|^P^'^  plained  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Texas 
of  January  31, 1864,  by  which  a  part  of  their 
town,  which  had  been  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  change  in 
the  course  of  the  Bio  Grande,  was  incorporated  into  the  town 
of  La  Isieta,  Texas.  The  commission,  Mr.  Palacio  delivering 
the  opinion,  held  that  the  case  was  not  one  for  international 
action,  there  being  judicial  remedies  that  could  be  pursued. 
The  opinion  referred  to  the  judicial  remedies,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  which  had  been  devised  in  the  United  States 
for  the  protection  of  vested  rights  of  property. 

The  People  of  Cinecue  v.  The  United  States,  No.  120,  Mex.  docket,  July  13, 
1870,  convention  of  July  4, 1868. 

In  the  case  of  Isctac  MoMes,  assignee^  etc.j  v. 
Cue  of  Koiei.  Mexico^  No.  197,  American  docket,  convention 
of  July  4, 1868,  the  claimant  was  the  owner  of 
certain  goods  in  the  warehouse  of  S.  A.  Belden  &  Co.,  Ameri- 
can citizens,  of  Matamoras,  upon  whom  a  fine  was  assessed  by 
the  district  court  at  Saltillo.  The  goods  in  question  having 
been  seized  to  satisfy  the  fine,  Moses  protested  against  the 
seizure,  while  Belden  notified  the  seizing  ofiicer  that  the  goods 
belonged  to  Moses,  and  pointed  them  out  and  declared  that  he 
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bad  no  daim  upon  them.  The  agent  of  Mexico  moved  to  dis- 
miss the  claim  on  the  ground  (1)  that  the  seizure  was  a  matter 
for  judicial  investigation,  and  that  the  owner  failed  to  pursue 
the  proper  legal  remedies  under  the  laws  of  Mexico^  (2)  that 
the  injury  was  done  by  "subaltern  or  inferior  authorities,"  and 
that  the  owner,  having  failed  to  make  reclamation  on  the 
supreme  government  of  Mexico,  could  not  present  his  claim 
before  the  commission. 

Mr.  Wadsworth,  the  American  commissioner,  maintained 
that  as  the  proceedings  were  against  Belden  and  not  against 
the  claimant,  the  latter  had  no  remedy  to  pursue.  The  pro- 
ceedings, he  said,  being  against  another  person,  and  by  final 
process  to  satisfy  a  fine  to  the  Government  of  Mexico,  the 
seizure  was  a  naked  trespass  which  the  government  could  not 
justify  by  the  process  to  take  the  goods  of  Belden.  There 
was  no  sentence  of  a  court  against  claimant  from  which  he 
could  appeal,  and,  assuming  that  he  had  a  judicial  remedy  for 
the  recovery  of  his  goods,  which  Mr.  Wadsworth  did  not  ad- 
mit, he  could  not  have  recovered  damages  for  their  ui\just  and 
illegal  seizure. 

Mr?  Palacio,  the  Mexican  commissioner,  said  that  the  claim 
was  presented  by  the  American  minister  to  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment, which  replied  that,  the  act  being  that  of  subaltern 
judicial  authorities,  the  claimant  should  seek  a  remedy  in  the 
superior  courts.  This,  according  to  the  American  minister, 
the  claimant  refused  to  do,  because  he  said  the  courts  were  too 
corrupt  to  warrant  one  in  seeking  justice  from  them.  The  case 
was  not  further  pursued  diplomatically.  Mr.  Palacio  con- 
tended that  the  claimant  was  bound  to  resort  to  the  courts, 
especially  as  the  treaties  between  the  two  countries  secured  to 
the  citizens  of  each  in  the  territory  of  the  other  the  same  legal 
remedies  as  were  possessed  by  natives. 

The  umpire.  Dr.  Lieber,  April  14,  1871,  gave  (MS.  Op.  I. 
260)  the  following  decision: 

^^If  all  the  arguments  against  the  jurisdiction  of  this  com- 
mission, drawn  from  the  rule  that  all  inferior  means  of  obtain- 
ing right  must  be  exhausted  before  a  higher  one  and  an  appeal 
to  a  higher  authority  is  resorted  to,  were  valid  and  substantial, 
there  is  no  reason  why  claimant,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
should  not  present  himself  before  this  commission  and  avail 
himself  of  the  convention,  which  he  thinks  for  his  good  fortune 
has  come  to  be  appointed  by  agreement  between  the  two  nations. 
This  couveutiou  is  an  extraordinary  one^  it  is  no  American  or 
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Mexican  court  of  appeal,  and  the  claims  of  Isaac  Moses,  repre- 
senting Joseph  Moses,  fall  distinctly  within  the  limits  pre- 
sciibed  by  the  convention  as  to  time  and  qualification.  ^  Joseph 
Moses  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  when  a  Mexican  offi- 
cer deprived  him  of  his  goods.  An  officer  or  person  in  authority 
represents  pro  tanto  his  government,  which  in  an  international 
sense  is  the  aggregate  of  all  officers  and  men  in  authority. 
The  claim  arises  out  of  a  transaction  subsequent  in  date  to  the 
2nd  of  February  1848,  and  it  was  preferred  in  proper  time, 
designated  by  the  treaty  under  the  authority  of  which  we  are 
adjudicating  claims  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
Isaac  Moses,  an  American  citizen,  seizes  upon  this  court  and 
commission  to  have  his  claim  iidjusted.  There  seems  to  be 
little  or  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  all  parties  about  the  injury 
actually  suffered  by  Moses,  and  only  a  desire  to  remove  the 
case  out  of  this  court.  It  is  my  distinct  and  clear  opinion  that 
Isaac  Moses  has  a  legal  standing  before  this  commission  which 
is  bound  to  adjudicate  his  claim." 

"  It  is  objected  that  the  case  has  been  adju- 
Garriion's  Case,  dicated  by  the  proper  Mexican  court,  and  can 
not  be  reopened  before  this  commission ;  that 
therefore  it  ought  to  be  dismissed.  It  is  true  that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greatest  political  and  international  delicacy  for  one 
country  to  disacknowledge  the  judicial  decision  of  a  court  of 
another  country,  which  nevertheless  the  law  of  nations  uni- 
versally allows  in  extreme  cases.  It  has  done  so  from  the 
times  of  Hugo  Grotius.  The  difficulty  and  delicacy,  however, 
is  very  much  lessened  when  it  is  believed  that  so  many  irregu- 
larities or  wrongs  have  been  committed  in  two  countries  by 
the  authorities  of  the  one  against  the  citizens  of  the  other  that 
these  wrongs  by  the  respective  authorities  are  spoken  of  in  a 
special  treaty  or  convention  (as  that  under  which  our  commis- 
sion has  its  being)  in  which  the  governments  of  these  two  coun- 
tries agree  to  redress  the  wrongs  as  much  as  possible,  according 
to  justice  and  equity.  No  doubt  is  left  on  my  mind  that  the 
Mexican  court  or  judge  in  Acapulco  acted  with  great  irregu- 
larity, and  even  with  some  violence,  and  that,  as  matters  went, 
the  case  of  the  steamboat  Commodore  Stockton  was  by  no  means 
fully  adjndicated,  and  that  an  appeal  from  the  Acapulco  judge 
to  a  Mexican  court  of  appeal  was  prevented  by  intrigues  or 
unlawful  transactions.  The  whole  is  wrapt  in  confusion  and 
presents  a  very  fair  subject  to  be  a^ljudicated  by  our  commis- 
sion. •  •  •  I  award  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of 
$20,000,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  centum  per  annum 
from  the  day  of  the  seizure  of  the  Commodore  Stockton  to  the 
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close  of  the  labors  of  this  commission,  and  $100  for  printing 
and  costs,  in  the  currency  of  that  government,  for  and  on 
behalf  of  claimant." 

Lieber,  umpire,  November  7, 1871,  Cornelius  H.  GarHsonj  »urv%Hng  partner 
of  Garrison  4*  Fretz,  v.  Mexico,  No.  8,  Am,  docket,  convention  of  July  4, 
1868,  MS.  Op.  II.  262. 

*'  James  Selkirk,  a  native  Scotchman  and  a 
SelkiTk's  Case,  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  naturalization, 
is  now  domiciled  at  Brazos  Santiago,  in  the 
State  of  Texas,  but  formerly  was  domiciled  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  a  somewhat  indistinct  location  unless  he  bad  his 
habitation  there  as  a  pilot.  When  living  there  he  owned  the 
schooner  or  pilot  boat  Helen  Marr,  and  took  her  as  captain  or 
master  to  the  port  of  Vera  Oruz,  in  Mexico,  in  the  month  of 
May  1851.  After  a  certain  time  he  considered  his  vessel  regu- 
larly cleared  for  or  permitted  to  go  to  the  river  Coatzacoalcos, 
but  it  seems  was  imposed  upon  in  a  gross  manner,  not  at  all 
habitual  with  Scotch  people.  His  want  of  acquaintance  with 
the  Spanish  language  may  have  been  the  cause;  but  we  can 
not  occupy  our  lives  with  the  psychology  of  the  case.  The  fact 
is  that  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  at  Minatitlan  (a  town  some 
fifteen  miles  up  the  Coatzacoalcos,  and  I  suppose  the  seaport  of 
that  portion  of  the  Mexican  littoral),  and  after  having  given  his 
papers,  which  were,  it  seems,  a  clearance  for  New  Orleans  and 
no  permit  to  go  to  Minatitlan,  the  Helen  Mart  was  seized  by  the 
Mexican  authorities,  and  sent,  in  fact,  with  some  Mexican 
soldiers  on  board  to  Vera  Oruz,  where  she  was  regularly  libeled 
and  tried  for  breaking  the  law.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain whether  Minatitlan  was  at  that  time  (in  1851,  when  what 
may  briefly  be  called  the  Tehuan tepee  difficulties  existed)  a  port 
of  entry.  It  is  stated  by  the  Mexican  commissioner  that  the 
Helen  Mart  could  not  have  entered  the  Ooatzacoalcos  (then  in 
the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  but  now  belonging  to  the  new  State 
of  Tehuantepec)  without  a  special  permit;  nor  was  claimant 
pursued  by  men-of-war  or  pirates,  nor  in  stress  of  weather  or 
foundering  condition.  His  papers  were  simply  incongruoas 
with  his  presence  in  that  river  or  in  the  port  of  Minatitlan. 

"  Selkirk,  the  claimant,  refused  to  go  to  Vera  Oruz  in  his 
own  vessel,  and  went  by  land  for  reasons  of  his  own,  which 
have  not  been  told  us  by  him.  The  proper  court  of  law  gave 
its  decision  in  the  month  of  July  of  the  same  year,  which  was 
that  Selkirk  should  pay  two  hundred  dollars  and  costs,  fairly 
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disclaiming  that  claimant  had  acted  in  bad  faith,  estimating, 
it  is  supposed,  that  his  infraction  of  the  law  arose  from  want  of 
judgment,  allowing  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  esi>ecially  by 
a  man  called  Sardinier,  and  not  from  evil  intentions.  Selkirk 
on  the  other  hand  declares  that  he  was  unfairly  treated.  He 
was  informed  that  he  had  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  higher 
authority  in  Mexico,  and  that  until  the  second  decision  was 
known,  or  until  he  should  pay  the  fine,  the  vessel  would  remain 
attached  as  a  matter  of  course.  Claimant  neither  paid  the  fine 
nor  appealed ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  taken  any  rational  steps 
in  the  matter.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  and  on  Sep- 
tember 5, 1851,  therefore  the  same  year,  presented  his  case  to  the 
Department  of  State  of  the  United  States.  The  Helen  Marr^ 
we  are  informed,  was  lost  at  a  later  period  in  the  port  of  Vera 
Cruz.  The  Department  of  State  at  Washington  does  not  seem 
to  have  paid  much  attention  to  Selkirk's  claim.  At  least,  no 
documents  before  the  commission  show  it.  Claimant  now, 
very  nearly  twenty  full  years  after  the  infliction  of  the  sup- 
posed wrong,  comes  before  us,  claiming  $3,500  for  the  value  of 
the  Helen  Marr,  $700  for  provisions  and  material  on  board,  and 
$5,800  for  his  own  and  his  men's  loss  of  time,  with  six  per  cen- 
tum per  year  from  May  or  June  1851, 1  forget  which,  to  the 
present  time  or  the  close  of  the  labors  of  the  commission. 
•  *  *  Claimant  does  not  show  how  he  will  pay  the  proper 
proportion  to  the  seamen  who  were  under  his  command,  or,  if 
he  paid  them  off,  that  he  did  so.  The  umpire  willingly  adopts 
the  view  which  the  Mexican  court  seems  to  have  taken,  and 
ascribes  the  irregular  conduct  of  claimant  to  a  serious  want 
of  judgment,  or  his  unfitness,  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view, 
for  the  part  he  had  assumed  as  ca[)taia  or  master  of  his  own 
vessel  in  foreign  ports  where  the  Spanish  language  is  spoken; 
but  neither  equity  nor  Justice  i)erinit8  ua  to  allow  his  claim- 
He  might  himself  have  easily  avoided  the  difficulty." 

Lieber,  umpire,  April  10,  1872,  James  Selkirk  v.  Mexico^  No.  362,  Am. 
docket,  convention  of  July  4,  1868,  MS.  Op.  II.  421. 

A  claim  was  made  for  the  irregular  seiz- 
stetwm's  Case,  ure  of  a  brig  at  Tampico  in  March  1858, 
after  General  Garza  had  established  there 
a  state  of  siege.  The  brig  was  seized  and  her  master  im- 
prisoned for  about  two  weeks,  when  the  arrival  of  a  United 
States  man-of  war  procured  his  release.  The  commissioners 
held  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  authorities  under  the  treaty 
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of  1831  either  to  warn  the  brig  away  and  suflfer  her  to  depart, 
or  else,  if  there  was  any  justifiable  cause  for  seeking  to  make 
her  a  prize,  to  have  carried  her  into  the  nearest  port  and  insti- 
tuted judicial  proceedings.  Neither  of  these  things  was  done. 
The  commissioners  therefore  made  an  award  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  pay  $13,567,  with  interest  from  July  1, 1858, 
to  the  close  of  the  labors  of  the  commission,  at  the  rate  of  6 
per  cent  per  annum,  and  $100  costs  of  printing. 

Brig  Nahum  Stetson  v.  Mexico,  No.  51,  Am.  docket,  convention  of  July  4, 
1868,  MS.  Op.  II.  172. 

A  vessel  was  seized  in  Mexico  by  the  proper 
^  "^    officers  and  libeled  in  a  court  of  competent 

jurisdiction  on  a  charge  of  violating  the  rev- 
enue laws.  After  a  fair  and  full  hearing  and  a  strenuous 
defense  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel,  the  court 
decreed  confiscation,  the  owners  being  present  and  announc- 
ing to  the  court  their  determination  not  to  appeaL  The 
commission,  Mr.  Wadsworth  delivering  the  opinion,  said  that 
there  was  sufficient  evidence  in  the  record  to  sustain  the 
decision  of  the  court,  and  that  he  would  be  rash  who  should 
affirm  that  "it  was, plainly  wrong  in  re  minime  dubiaj^  The 
claim  was  dismissed. 

Steamer  Warren^  Thamae  W,  Seed  and  Budd  H.  Fry,  claimants,  v.  Mexico, 
No.  38,  Mex.  docket,  convention  of  July  4, 1868,  MS.  Op.  II.  541. 

In  the  case  of  the  Tehuantepec  Ship- Canal 
u^llS^C^S'  ^^^  Mexican  and  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  v.  MeHco, 
Ko.  491,  American  docket,  decided  November 
27,  1873,  by  the  commission  under  the  convention  of  July 
4,  1868,  a  claim  was  made  for  $546,315,038.66,  interest  in- 
cluded, for  damages  sustained  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the 
Mexican  Government  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  a  contract 
of  May  15, 1865.  The  contract  was  executed  by  Jos4  I.  Car- 
vajal,  assuming  to  act  for  the  States  of  Tamaulipas  and  San 
Luis  Potosi  and  the  governmentof  Mexico,  and  by  Daniel  Wood- 
house,  secretary,  superintendent,  and  general  financial  agent 
of  the  United  States,  European,  and  West  Virginia  Land  and 
Mining  Company.    It  contained  the  following  stipulation: 

^^Also  that  all  questions  that  may  apise  under  this  arrange- 
ment between  the  general  and  State  governments  aforesaid, 
and  the  said  second  party,  shall  be  adjusted  by  private  arbi- 
tration— the  arbitrators,  two  in  number,  to  be  chosen  one  by 
each  of  the  parties  interested,  and  in  the  event  of  their  dis- 
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a^eement  the  question  or  questions  in  dispute  shall  be  referred 
to  some  court  of  justice  of  lawful  jurisdiction  in  the  United 
States  or  Mexico." 

The  commissioners,  Mr.  Wadsworth  delivering  the  opinion, 
said  that,  putting  other  questions  aside,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  record  to  show  that  the  memorialists  had  made  any  effort 
to  settle  the  questions  of  difference  by  arbitration  or  by  an 
appeal  to  the  courts  of  justice.  "  This,''  said  Mr.  Wadsworth, 
"  must  first  be  shown,  before  we  can  venture  to  decide  upon 
the  complaint,  as  one  referred  to  by  the  convention.'' 

April  21,  1868,  a  party  of  Mexicans  and 

lelehardt^s  Case.  Americans,  who  '^had  been  drinking  cham- 
pagne and  were  intoxicated,"  were  walking 
along  the  streets  of  Monterey  after  10  o'clock  at  night  *' sing- 
ing and  imitating  the  coyote."  The  governor  of  the  State, 
hearing  the  noise,  stepped  out  on  his  balcony  with  General 
Trevino  to  listen,  but  when  he  learned  the  character  of  the 
noise  retired  into  the  house  and  took  no  more  notice  of  it. 
His  secretary,  one  Davila,  however,  after  the  governor  had 
left,  sent  for  the  police  and  had  the  party  arrested.  The  Mex- 
icans who  were  arrested  knew  Davila,  and,  together  with  the 
police  oflftcers,  sought  to  obtain  the  release  of  their  American 
companions.  Davila  directed  the  release  of  the  Mexicans,  but 
ordered  the  police  to  cast  the  Americans  into  prison,  where  they 
were  put  with  condemned  criminals,  beaten,  and  subjected  to 
other  indignities.  They  were  released  the  next  morning. 
Mr.  Wadsworth,  the  United  States  commissioner,  said : 

"  When  released  the  parties  brought  an  accusation  and  made 
their  declaration  against  the  jailer  and  other  officers  of  the 
prison,  purposely  omitting  DavHa,  but  reserving  their  right  to 
proceed  against  him  criminally  and  civilly.  The  prosecution 
was  conducted  with  vigor.  Both  the  State  and  Federal  gov- 
ernments urged  on  the  proceedings,  and  the  parties  were  con- 
victed and  sentenced,  the  jailer  to  be  removed  from  office  and 
to  be  incapable  ever  after  of  holding  office  in  the  State,  and 
each  of  his  subordinates  to  forty  days  in  the  chain  gang.  Why 
the  outraged  parties  did  not  prosecute  the  chief  criminal  or 
hold  him  to  a  strict  account  in  a  civil  proceeding,  they  do  not 
explain.  I  am  not  at  liberty,  in  view  of  the  action  of  both  the 
political  and  judicial  authorities  of  Mexico  above  briefly  set 
forth,  to  suppose  that  the  persons  injured  and  insulted  in  so 
vile  a  manner  could  not  have  obtained  redress  in  the  courts  of 
the  country  for  the  wrongful  misconduct  of  Davila.  I  must 
suppose  they  could.  For  whatever  conclusion  might  properly 
be  drawn  from  the  disorganization  of  society  due  to  unending 
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years  of  revolutions  and  civil  broils  and  strife,  nevertheless 
Mexico  was  at  peace  in  1868,  the  jadges  were  on  the  bench  and 
seemed  in  this  case  to  discharge  their  important  functions  with 
firmness  and  intelligence. 

"  Kow,  it  must  be  understood  by  foreigners  in  every  country 
that  wherever  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  obtaining  justice  by 
due  course  of  law,  for  wrongs  and  injuries  inflicted  by  private 
persons  or  by  *  paltry  petty  officers,  drest  in  a  little  brief 
authority,'  like  the  governor's  secretary,  for  instance,  they 
must  resort  to  the  courts  of  the  country,  and  in  such  cases 
only  appeal  to  their  own  sovereign  when  the  courts  of  the 
country  refuse  to  do  their  duty,  or  misconceive  it,  or  pervert 
justice  in  re  minime  dubia.  Although  I  sympathize  with  the 
persons  who  were  subjected  to  such  indignities  and  understand 
their  feelings,  I  do  not  believe  the  Government  of  Mexico  is 
responsible.  It  is  my  decision  that  this  case  must  now  there- 
fore be  dismissed,  and  so  it  is  ordered  accordingly." 

Mr.  Zamacona,  the  Mexican  commissioner,  delivered  the 
following  opinion : 

"  Evidently  this  claim  is  not  founded  upon  any  injury  on  the 
part  of  the  Mexican  authorities,  since,  in  so  far  as  they  inter- 
vened in  the  matter,  they  acted  within  the  sphere  of  their 
powers  and  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  claim  there- 
fore should  be  dismissed.'' 

JS,  F,  W.  Leichardt  v.  Mexico,  No.  952,  Am.  docket,  convention  of  July 
4,  1868,  MS.  Op.  II.  580.  The  case  of  Samuel  B.  Catherus  v.  Mexico,  No. 
928,  growing  out  of  the  same  transaction,  was  likewise  dismissed  by  the 
commisai  oners.     (Ibid.) 

^'Tn  the  case  of  Frederic  Bronner  v.  MexicOj 
Brenner's  Case.  No.  115,  the  memorial  of  the  claimant  to  the 
mixed  commission  presents  two  claims.  The 
first  of  these  is  on  account  of  the  confiscation  by  the  Mexican 
custom-house  authorities  of  certain  goods  imported  by  him  at 
the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  with  regard  to  which  it  was  decided 
by  Mexican  tribunals  that  the  invoices  were  not  in  due  form 
and  that  the  defects  which  appeared  in  them  proved  an  in- 
tent to  defraud.  The  umpire  is  always  most  reluctant  to 
interfere  with  the  sentences  of  judicial  courts,  but  in  this 
instance  the  decision  appears  to  him  so  unfair  as  to  amount 
to  a  denial  of  justice.  So  far  from  the  evidence  proving  any 
intention  to  defraud,  the  umpire  is  of  opinion  that  the  claim- 
ant caused  more  than  usual  precautions  to  be  taken  with  a 
view  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  such  accusation.  Nor 
could  the  claimant  at  any  time  have  harbored  an  intention  to 
defraud  with  the  slightest  hope  of  success,  for  Avheu  amended 
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invoices  were  submitted  to  the  Mexican  consul  at  Liverpool, 
he  must  have  been  well  aware  that  the  consul  would  transmit 
them  at  once  to  the  Mexican  custom-house  authorities  at  Vera 
Cruz  and  to  the  Mexican  minister  of  finance.  The  umpire  there- 
fore feels  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  decide  this  claim  is  a  just  one 
and  to  award  on  account  of  it  the  sum  of  $7,1^-85  Mexican  gold, 
with  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum  from  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber 1854  to  the  date  of  the  final  award.  The  umpire  has 
allowed  the  original  value  of  the  goods  with  the  costs  of  freight, 
landing,  etc.;  but  he  has  not  taken  into  consideration  the 
profit  upon  the  sale  of  the  goods,  because  he  thinks  that  the 
loss  of  this  is  sufficiently  compensated  by  the  assured  interest 
of  6  per  cent  per  annum  at  the  end  of  a  number  of  years. 
!N^either  has  he  allowed  for  the  legal  expenses,  because,  although 
he  repeats  his  conviction  that  there  was  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  claimant  to  defraud  the  revenue,  the  first  invoices 
were  not  sufficiently  explicit,  and  thence  arose  the  legal  pro- 
ceeding, for  which  it  would  not  therefore  be  equitable  now  to 
make  the  Mexican  Government  responsible." 

Thornton,  umpire,  November  4,  1874,  convention  of  Jnly  4,  1868,  MS. 
Op.  in.  579. 

"  In  the  case  of  Jennings,  Laughland  &  Co, 
Caseof  Jennings,  yj)f^jco^;^o.  374,  a  claim  is  put  forward  on 
^  *  '  account  of  injuries  suffered  by  tlie  claimants 
which  arose  out  of  a  sentence  given  by  a  Mexican  judge  of 
first  instance  named  Galixto  Bosaldo.  The  claimants,  re- 
siding at  New  Orleans,  carried  on  commercial  business  through 
an  agent  at  Minatitlan,  in  Mexico.  This  agent  was  Edward 
Forte;  but  his  employers,  not  being  satisfied  with  him,  sent 
a  power  of  attorney  to  Phillip  Boylan.  After  some  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  Forte  to  Boylan's  taking  possession  of 
the  property,  the  former  yielded  after  an  agreement  had 
been  signed  that  his  previous  services  should  be  compensated. 
The  nonfulfillment  of  this  agreement  gave  rise  to  litigation, 
and  Forte  at  length  succeeded  in  inducing  the  above-mentioned 
Judge  Galixto  Rosaldo  to  replace  him  in  possession  of  the 
property  of  Jennings,  Laughland  &  Co.,  on  the  ground,  princi- 
pally, that  the  power  exhibited  by  Boylan  wns  defective.  Very 
soon  afterward  Forte  was  murdered,  and  the  money  derived 
from  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  goods  was  robbed.  The  re- 
mainder was  sold  by  order  of  the  judge,  wbo  does  not  seem  to 
to  have  accounted  for  the  proceeds.    The  umpire  does  not  feel 
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himself  called  npon  to  decide  whether  the  above-mentioiied 
sentence  of  Judge  Kosaldo  replacing  Forte  in  possession  of  the 
property  was  jnst  or  not.  If  the  claimants  considered  that  it 
was  not  so,  they  failed  in  their  duty  in  not  appealing  to  a  higher 
court  against  the  conduct  of  an  inferior  judge  with  a  view  to 
his  punishment  and  to  the  recovery  of  damages;  but  they  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  no  steps  whatever,  either  themselves  or 
through  their  agent,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  resources  oi>en 
to  them,  nor  even  to  recover  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  ordered 
by  Judge  Bosaldo  after  the  murder  of  Forte.  The  umpire  does 
not  conceive  that  any  government  can  thus  be  made  respon- 
sible for  the  misconduct  of  an  inferior  judicial  officer  when  no 
attempt  whatever  has  been  made  to  obtain  justice  from  a  higher 
court.  The  umpire  therefore  awards  that  the  claim  be  dis- 
allowed. 

^^  Although  he  has  taken  into  consideration  the  merits  of 
this  claim,  the  umpire  must  not  be  supposed  to  admit  that 
both  of  the  claimants,  Jennings  and  Laughland,  have  a  stand- 
ing before  the  commission.  Jennings  was  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  but  Laughland  was  confessedly  a  British  sub- 
ject. They  were  in  partnership,  but  what  share  each  had  in 
the  business  there  is  no  evidence  to  show;  but  if  the  umpire 
had  thought  proper  to  award  compensation  on  account  of  the 
claim,  it  would  only  have  been  to  Jennings,  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  the  same  proportion  of  the  compensation  as  his 
share  in  the  business  bore  to  the  whole  of  it." 

Thornton,  umpire,  November  5,  1874,  Jennings ,  Laughland  j-  Co,  v.  Mex- 
ico, No.  374,  convention  of  July  4, 1868,  MS.  Op.  III.  584. 

"  In  the  case  of  Jennings^  Laughland  rf;  Co 
Caie    of  Jenningt,  y  Mexico^  No.  374,  and  with  reference  to  the 
Ko^n  for  a  Be^  motion  made  to  rehear,  which  has  been  trans- 
hearing,  mitted  to  the  umpire  by  the  commission,  he 
observes  that  the  agent  of  the  United  States 
relies  principally  upon  the  provisions  of  a  Mexican  law  enti- 
tled ^  Ley  de  procedimientes  judiciales  en  materia  civil.*    The 
umpire  is  much  surprised  that  tbis  law  should  have  been  cited, 
because  it  is  a  law  of  the  State  of  Oaxaca  and  not  of  the  State 
of  Vera  Oruz,  in  which  latter  State  the  occurrences  complained 
of  by  the  claimant  took  place.    It  is  also  to  be  observed  that 
the  date  of  the  law  is  January  7, 1870,  whereas  the  acts  com- 
plained of  took  place  in  1858;  so  that  neither  at  the  time  nor  at 
the  place  had  this  law  any  force,  as  far  as  is  shown.    *    •    • . 
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<^  It  is  clear  to  the  umpire  that,  at  whatever  moment  the 
sentence  was  notified  to  the  claimant,  it  was  his  right  for  five 
days,  counted  from  that  moment,  to  appeal  if  the  above  men- 
tioned law  were  at  all  applicable  to  the  case,  which  it  is  not. 
This  right  coald  not  have  been  prejudiced  by  the  fact  that  the 
judge  had  not  caased  the  sentence  to  be  notified  to  Boylan 
within  the  term  ordered  by  the  law.  The  right  to  appeal  dur- 
ing the  five  days  after  the  notification  is  unconditional.  If  by 
the  act  of  not  having  notified  the  sentence  in  due  time  or  by 
other  proceedings  the  judge  had  violated  the  law,  the  umpire 
can  not  doubt  that  the  claimants  had  their  remedy  at  law 
against  the  judge  and  might  have  sued  him  for  damages. 

'^The  umpire  has  been  given  to  understand  that  there 
existed  at  the  time  a  court  of  appeal  at  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz, 
but  if  this  was  not  the  case,  and  if,  as  the  umpire  concurs  with 
the  agent  of  the  United  States  in  thinking,  the  court  at  Jalapa 
was  not  available,  he  can  not  doubt  that,  as  the  circumstance 
of  the  revolution  had  prevented  the  claimant  through  his  agent 
from  prosecuting  his  appeal  before  that  court,  he  would  have 
been  i)ermitted  to  do  so  upon  the  reestablishment  of  the  author- 
ity of  President  Juarez  in  Jalapa,  and  from  the  moment  of  the 
renewed  sitting  of  a  legal  court.  The  umpire  believes  that 
the  President  and  the  Government  of  Mexico  were  at  the  time, 
i.  e.,  in  June  1858,  established  at  Vera  Cruz.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  claimants'  agent  ever  made  an  appeal  to  them, 
which  would  have  been  easy  and  would,  if  no  court  of  appeal 
existed,  have  been  a  proper  course,  nor  does  it  appear  that 
after  the  murder  of  Forte,  and  after  the  judge  took  possession 
of  the  property  which  remained  and  sold  it,  the  claimant, 
either  directly  or  through  an  agent,  even  called  upon  the  judge 
to  render  an  account  of  the  sale  and  to  hand  over  the  proceeds. 
The  umpire  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  neither  the  claimant 
nor  his  agent  availed  themselves  of  the  remedies  which  were 
within  their  reach;  that  the  Mexican  Government  can  not, 
therefore,  be  made  responsible  for  the  acts,  illegal  though  they 
may  have  been,  of  Judge  Calixto  Kosaldo,  and  that  conse- 
quently there  is  no  ground  for  acceding  to  the  motion  for  a 
rehearing.'^ 

Thornton,  nmpire,  December  31,  1874,  convention  of  July  4,  1868,  MS. 
Op.  III.  606.  In  this  case  it  was  alleged  that  in  May  1858  a  man  named 
Forte,  who  had  been  but  was  then  no  longer  the  claimants'  agent,  asserted 
the  right  to  have  possession  of  a  quantity  of  their  merchandise  at  Mina- 
tHlaiif  which  merchandise  was  in  the  possession  of  their  actual  agent, 
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named  Boylan;  that  he  accordingly  presented  to  the  Jndge  of  first 
instance  a  petition,  asking  that  possession  of  the  merchandise  might  be 
decreed  to  him,  and  that  this  might  be  done  without  notice  to  Boylan; 
that  the  judge  at  once  (May  2B,  1858)  made  the  decree,  and  besides 
ordered  Boylan  to  pay  costs  and  damages,  and  the  value  of  any  part  of 
the  goods  he  might  previously  have  sold;  that  on  June  9,  1858,  the  judge 
went  to  Boylan's  house  and  then  first  notified  him  of  the  decree,  when 
Boylan  refused  to  deliver  the  property  ''and  recused  (i.  e.,  challenged)  the 
judge  for  inaptitude,  incompetency,  and  as  having  been  Imbed;''  that 
the  jndj^e,  after  then  appointing  a  stranger  to  represent  Boylan,  proceeded 
to  take  the  goods  and  deliver  them  to  Forte;  that  in  the  end  Forte  was 
murdered,  and  the  property  appropriated  by  the  judge  and  a  co-conspira- 
tor;  that  on  June  11  or  12  Boylan  left  Miuatitlan  and  went  to  Vera  Cruz, 
and  on  June  20  wrote  to  his  principals,  Messrs.  Jennings,  Laughland  &, 
Co.,  of  New  Orleans,  giving  them  an  account  of  what  had  occurred;  that 
Boylan  when  he  left  Minatitlan  was  sick,  and  that  he  ''doubtless  died  of  the 
disease  he  contracted  there." 

Margaret  Glenn  made  a  claim  for  herself  and 
Glenn's  Case,  her  minor  children  for  the  marder  of  her  hus- 
band and  son,  and  tbe  robbery  of  their  bodies. 
This  incident  took  place  on  November  1, 1858,  about  2  o'clock 
p.  m.,  within  two  leagues  of  the  city  of  Saltillo,  on  the  road 
to  Monterey.  The  murder  and  robbery  were  committed  by 
a  squad  of  soldiers  under  a  sergeant  and  corporal.  It  was 
alleged  tbat  these  persons  were  under  the  orders  of  a  person 
who  was  a  lawyer  in  Saltillo  and  a  deputy  in  the  National 
Congress,  but  the  participation  of  this  person  the  umpire  did 
not  consider  sufficiently  proved.  But  tbe  umpire  found  tbat 
there  was  a  denial  of  justice  in  the  failure  to  bring  to  trial 
those  who  committed  the  act  of  violence,  by  which  means  their 
guilt  or  innocence  might  have  been  established.  On  the 
ground  of  this  lack  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  judicial  au- 
thorities, the  umpire  made  an  award  in  favor  of  the  claimants 
for  $20,000  in  Mexican  gold. 

Thornton,  umpire,  Margaret  Glenn  v.  Mexico,  No.  62,  Am.  docket,  con 
vention  of  July  4, 1868,  MS.  Op.  IV.  76. 

<^It  is  alleged  that  in  1853  some  horses, 
^*"  ^'biiwIl***^  *  mares,  and  mules  belonging  to  Stratton  & 
Black  were  illegally  seized  and  confiscated  by 
the  Mexican  authorities  at  Monclora.  •  •  •  The  presump- 
tion must  be  that  the  authorities  acted  in  accordance  with  law 
in  confiscating  and  selling  the  animals  in  question,  unless 
there  be  very  strong  proof  to  the  contrary;  but  there  is  no 
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such  proof.  The  inference  is  that  not  only  was  the  confisca- 
tion legal,  but  that  Mr.  Black  acquiesced  in  its  legality;  for, 
if  not,  it  is  incredible  that  uponr  such  a  flagrant  violation  of 
law  as  the  claimant  wishes  us-  to  believe  that  it  was,  neither 
Mr.  Black  nor  his  partner  should  have  appealed  to  the  courts 
of  justice,  nor  have  made  any  representation  to  the  nearest 
United  States  consul,  to  the  United  States  minister  at  Mexico, 
to  the  Mexican  or  their  own  government.  The  umpire  would 
not  be  justified  in  condemning  the  Mexican  Government  to 
the  payment  of  compensation  upon  such  weak  evidence  as 
to  the  illegality  of  the  acts  of  its  authorities,  and  after  more 
than  sixteen  years  had  elapsed  without  the  claimants  having 
made  any  complaint  whatever  of  the  conduct  of  those  author- 
ities. The  umpire  therefore  awards  that  the  above-mentioned 
claim  be  dismissed." 

Thornton,  umpire,  May  26, 1876,  Black  <f  Stratt&n  y.  Mexico,  No,  770,  Am. 
docket,  convention  of  July  4, 1868,  MS.  Op.  VI.  430. 

^^In  this  instance  the  claimant  represents 
Oreen'B  Case,  that  he  was  imprisoned  because  he  refused  to 
pay  $34  on  the  ground  that  the  exaction  was 
illegal.  *  *  *  If  the  judge  illegally  imprisoned  the  claim- 
ant it  was  certainly  in  his  power  to  appeal  to  a  higher  court 
and  to  sue  Judge  Perez  for  false  imprisonment.  It  is  shown 
that  he  was  at  Durango  shortly  after  his  imprisonment,  and 
that  he  had  a  lawyer  there.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
easy  for  him  than  to  seek  his  remedy  through  the  courts.  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  took  any  steps  in  that  direction.  In 
view  of  these  circumstances  the  umpire  is  of  opinion  that  he 
would  be  in  no  way  justified  in  making  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment responsible." 

Thornton,  umpire,  May  31, 1876,  Alfred  J.  Green  <J'  Co.  v.  Mexico,  No. 
776,  Am.  docket,  conveution  of  July  4,  1868,  MS.  Op.  VI.  432.  "The  um- 
pire has  again  examined  the  case  of  Alfred  A.  Green  v.  Mexico,  No.  776, 
together  with  the  papers  having  connection  with  it  in  the  case  of  The 
Sinaloa  Silver  Mining  Co.  v.  Mexico,  No.  588,  which  had  not  been  previously 
submitted  to  him.  He  has,  however,  found  no  reason  or  ground  whatever 
for  altering  the  decision  which  he  came  to  and  signed  on  the  31st  of  May 
1876.  It  may  be  that  the  claimant  has  been  the  victim  of  ill  treatment, 
but  the  umpire  is  of  opinion  that  the  Mexican  Government  can  not  be  held 
responsible  for  that  ill  treatment  at  the  hands  of  an  inferior  authority 
from  whom  the  claimant  has  never  attempted  to  obtain  redress  by  judicial 
means.  The  umpire  is  therefore  obliged  to  coufirni  bis  decision  of  the  31st 
of  May  1876  in  the  above-mentioned  case.    Washington,  October  25, 1876," 
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"The  umpire  does  not  consider  that  he  is 
Bum's  Case.  called  upon  to  decide  whether  the  sentence  of 
the  judge  and  his  action  [the  imposition  of  a 
fine  of  $25  and  a  day's  imprisonment]  were  just  and  in  accord- 
ance with  law  or  not.  In  such  cases  the  umpire  is  of  opinion 
that  in  order  to  make  the  Mexican  Government  responsible 
there  must  be  the  clearest  proof  of  a  denial  of  justice.  But 
there  is  no  such  proof  in  this  case.  On  the  contrary,  the  claim- 
ant did  not  avail  himself  of  the  judicial  remedies  which  were 
within  his  reach;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  he  was  so  con- 
vinced that  the  judge  had  acted  unjustly  and  illegally,  it  was 
in  his  power  to  proceed  against  him  in  the  supreme  court.  In 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  inferior  judge  is  per- 
haps the  only  authority  within  reach,  and  where  the  foreigner 
may  be  i)Oor,  uneducated,  and  isolated,  such  a  proceeding 
might  be  almost  impossible;  but  at  the  capital,  where  the 
supreme  court  was  at  hand,  where  the  claimant  himself  was 
evidently  a  man  of  some  education  and  determination,  and 
where  he  had  plenty  of  friends  and  countrymen  to  advise  and 
assist  him,  no  such  excuse  can  be  pleaded.  The  umpire  con- 
siders, therefore,  that  the  Mexican  Government  can  not  be 
made  responsible  for  this  claim." 

Thoruton,  umpire,  June  5,  1876,  Benjamin  Hum  v.  Mexico,  No.  749,  Am. 
docket,  convention  of  July  4, 1868,  MS.  Op.  VI.  453. 

"  The  case  of  Caroline  B.  Slocum  v.  Mexico^ 
81ooiixii'b  Case.  No.  798,  is  another  of  those  where  complaint 
is  made  of  the  conduct  of  inferior  authorities. 
The  claim  arose  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  claimant 
to  pay  a  tax  which  was  levied  upon  her.  •  •  •  The  claim- 
ant was  certainly  not  justified  in  refusing  to  pay  the  tax,  even 
though  it  may  have  been  unjust;  certain  officers  are  instructed 
to  collect  taxes;  it  is  not  their  business  to  consider  whether 
they  are  just  or  not;  and  the  tax  payers  ought  to  obey  the 
orders  which  are  transmitted  to  them  through  these  officers. 
They  have  the  power,  if  they  think  it  expedient,  to  protest- 
against  such  payment  afterward  and  to  appeal  to  the  proper 
authorities,  that  taxes  improperly  levied  should  be  refunded. 
With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  prefect  in  ordering  the 
imprisonment  of  the  claimant,  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  pro- 
ceed against  him  in  a  higher  court  and  to  hold  him  to  account 
for  it,  if  it  was  illegal.    But  the  umpire  is  of  opinion  that  the 
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Mexican  Government  can  not  be  held  responsible  for  such  acts 
of  inferior  anthorities,  and  he  therefore  awards  that  the  above- 
mentioned  claim  be  dismissed." 

ThozntoD;  nmpire,  June  7, 1876,  convention  of  July  4, 1868,  MS.  Op.  VI. 
454. 

A  claim  was  made  for  goods  seized  and  sold 
Fratt't  Gaie.      nnder  an  order  of  court.    It  appeared  that  the 
claimant  did  not  avail  himself  of  his  oppor- 
tunity either  to  prove  his  title  in  coart  or  to  take  an  appeal  to 
a  higher  court    The  umpire  held  that  there  had  been  no  denial 
of  justice. 

Thornton,  umpire,  Samuel  W,  Pratt  t.  Mexico,  No.  63,  Am.  docket,  con- 
vention of  July  4, 1868,  MS.  Op.  IV.  89,  VII.  853. 

In  the  case  of  John  D.  Pradel  v.  Mexico, 
Pndei'sGftse.  Ko.  815,  Am.  docket,  convention  of  July  4, 
1868,  a  claim  was  made  growing  out  of  the 
arrest  of  the  claimant  and  the  imposition  upon  him  of  a  fine, 
which  he  paid,  for  killing  a  man.  It  seems  that  subsequently 
the  Mexican  authorities  decided  that  there  had  not  been  a 
proper  trial  and  subjected  the  claimant  to  a  new  one,  which 
lasted  for  a  long  time  and  in  which  he  was  sentenced  to  three 
years'  imprisonment.  The  umpire,  Sir  Edward  Thornton  (MS. 
Op.  Vn,  478),  thought  from  the  evidence  that  the  first  trial 
was  not  legal,  but  that  there  was  no  good  ground  to  com- 
plain of  the  second,  and  he  awarded  the  amount  of  what  the 
claimant  paid  on  the  fine  imposed  upon  him.  It  seems  that 
the  first  trial,  in  which  the  fine  was  imposed,  was  ordered  by 
the  military  authority  at  the  time  engaged  in  the  siege  of  the 
City  of  Mexico,  and  that  the  fine  was  paid  for  the  use  of  the 
forces  under  Us  command.  The  umpire  observed  that  any 
attempt  to  recover  the  amount  by  judicial  proceedings  would 
certainly  be  illusory,  and  under  these  circumstances  he  made 
his  award. 

"In  the  case  of  Felix  Olavel  v.  Mexico^  No. 
CfUvel'B  Case.      323,  it  appears  that  the  steamer  Sonora,  belong- 
ing to  the  house  of  Olavel  &  Co.,  and  not  to 
the  claimant  alone,  fell,  through  the  treachery  of  her  crew,  into 
the  hands  of  the  Oonfederates,  who  were  at  the  time  the  ene- 
mies of  the  United  States,  whose  flag  the  Sonora  carried. 
It  is  not  shown  whether  the  Confederates  considered  her  as  a 
prize  of  war  and  condemned  her  in  a  prize  court;  but  it  appears 
5627— Vol.  3 64 
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that  she  subsequently  proceeded  to  Tampico,  where  John 
McDonald,  who  >s7as  iu  possession  of  her  and  controlled  her 
movements,  sold  her  to  Gregorio  Cortina. 

"Although  this  sale  may  have  been  entirely  illegal  and  the 
vessel  may  still  have  really  belonged  to  the  house  of  Clavel  & 
Co.,  the  Mexican  authorities  would  hardly  have  been  justified 
in  deciding  at  the  instance  of  the  United  States  consul  and  of 
Clavel,  or  propria  motu,  that  she  belonged  to  Clavel  &  Co.  and 
not  to  Gregorio  Cortina,  to  whom  she  had  been  apparently 
sold.  This  was  a  question  which  could  only  be  decided  by  the 
courts  of  justice.  It  is  alleged  by  the  claimant  that  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  them,  and  on  one  hand  it  is  testified  that  the  verdict 
was  in  his  favor,  whilst  on  the  other  it  is  stated  that  no  deci- 
sion at  all  was  arrived  at.  But  no  copies  are  produced  either 
of  the  proceeding  or  the  sentence.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  umpire  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  within  the  province  of 
the  commission  to  declare  that  the  Sonora  was,  at  the  time 
she  was  sunk  on  the  bar  of  Tampico,  the  property  of  Clavel 
&Co. 

"  The  fact  that  an  order  for  her  payment  in  the  sum  of 
$17,000,  with  a  premium  of  fifty  per  cent,  was  given  to  Mrs. 
Chase  and  Mr.  Maples  does  not  prove  that  this  order  was  given 
in  favor  of  the  claimant  or  of  Clavel  &  Co.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  order  which  shows  that  it  was  so.  It  is  true  that 
Mrs.  Cha«e  testifies  that  she  received  the  order  on  behalf  of 
Clavel,  and  Maples,  in  a  writing  at  the  foot  of  the  order,  states 
that  the  document  was  obtained  by  Mrs.  Chase  on  behalf  of 
Messrs.  Clavel  and  Laplace.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Gregorio 
Cortina  claims  that  the  order  was  given  by  General  Cuerta 
for  him,  and  certainly  the  vessel  was  taken  from  him  to  be 
sunk.  He,  too,  brings  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  order  was 
given  on  his  behalf. 

"The  two  questions,  then,  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  vessel 
and  as  to  the  person  on  whose  behalf  the  order  for  payment 
was  issued,  are  in  dispute,  and  can  only  be  decided  by  the 
courts  of  justice  of  Mexico,  within  whose  jurisdiction  the 
occurrences  took  place,  and  before  whom  it  is  alleged  that  they 
were  brought.  The  umpire  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  the 
case  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  commission,  and  conse- 
quently awards  that  the  claim  be  dismissed." 

Thornton,  umpire,  September  7,  1S75,  Felix  Clavel  v.  Mextco,  No.  323, 
Am.  docket,  convention  of  July  4,  1868,  MS.  Op.  VII.  406. 
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"In  the  case  of  Schooner  Ada^  Smith  and 
Case  of  the  "Ada.*'  Mason  V.  Mexico^  No.  188,  the  claim  is  put  for- 
ward by  Moore,  the  surviving  partner  of  Moore 
and  Folger,  to  whom  the  claim  was  assigned.  But  the  persons 
who  are  alleged  to  have  been  injured  by  Mexican  authorities 
are  Smith  and  Mason,  and  it  is  therefore  with  them  that  the 
commission  has  to  do.  The  injury  complained  of  is  that  a 
Mexican  judge  of  first  instance  ordered  the  sale  of  the  schooner 
Ad^  at  the  port  of  Mazatlan  in  consequence  of  a  demand  to 
that  effect  made  by  one  Fitch,  who  asserted  that  he  held  a 
bottomry  bond  on  the  vessel  which  was  to  be  paid  ten  days 
after  her  arrival  at  Mazatlan.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  made 
by  Smith. and  Mason,  and  by  Smith  alone  as  United  States 
vice-consul,  the  sale  was  ordered  by  the  judge. 

"After  a  careful  examination  of  the  voluminous  evidence 
and  documents  in  the  case,  the  umpire  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  cognizance  of  the  matter  by  the  judge  and  the  subse- 
quent sentence  may  not  have  been  in  accordance  with  law; 
but  he  is  confident  that  there  was  no  such  clear  denial  of  jus- 
tice as  to  call  for  the  jurisdiction  of  this  commission.  But, 
whether  the  sentence  was  in  accordance  with  law  or  not,  the 
umpire  is  of  opinion  that  the  commission  ought  not  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  claim  because  Smith  and  Mason  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  legal  remedies  which  were  at  their 
command.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  could  have  appealed 
from  the  sentence  of  the  judge  of  first  instance  to  a  higher 
court  5  and  if  they  considered  themselves  aggrieved  they  ought 
to  have  done  so.  However  difficult  it  may  sometimes  be  for 
an  accidental  traveler  in  a  foreign  country  to  be  acquainted 
with  its  laws  and  judicial  proceedings,  there  is  no  excuse  for  a 
commercial  house  regularly  established  there  not  being  con- 
versant with  such  matters  and  as  able  to  carry  on  suits  before 
the  courts  of  justice  as  the  natives  of  the  country  in  which  they 
reside.  It  would  be  preposterous  to  expect  that  on  every  occa- 
sion when  foreigners  consider  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  sen- 
tences of  inferior  courts  of  justice  their  respective  governments 
should  intervene,  should  insist  upon  a  reversal  of  the  sentences 
of  those  courts,  and  should  pretend  to  make  the  government 
of  the  country  responsible  for  all  the  damages  which  may  be 
alleged  to  have  accrued. 

"  The  crew  of  the  Ada  might  possibly  have  had  more  difficulty 
in  enforcing  the  complete  observance  of  their  rights  with  re- 
spect to  their  wages;  and  it  was  perhaps  on  account  of  this 
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difficulty  that  they  consented  to  receive  their  wages  without 
those  for  the  extra  three  months;  but,  having  done  so,  the 
umpire  considers  that  they  are  debarred  from  all  further  claim. 
"The  umpire  therefore  awards  that  the  above  claim  with  re- 
gard to  both  Messrs.  Mason  and  Smith,  and  the  crew  of  the 
schooner  Ada^  be  disallowed,'' 

Thornton,  umpire,  August  27, 1875,  convention  of  July  4,  1868,  MS.  Op. 
VII.  398. 

"In  the  case  of  Scliooner  Ana^  or  Stoan^ 
Case  of  the  "Ana."  Mifflin  Kennedy  and  Hichard  King^  claimants^ 
V.  Mexico  J  Ko.  340,  the  umpire  has  to  make  the 
following  observations: 

"It  appears  that  on  May  1, 1857,  Kennedy  &  Oo.  purchased 
two  steamers,  the  Swan^  of  127f  |  tons,  and  the  Quadalupe,  of 
137f|  tons,  paying  for  them  the  sum  of  $20,000,  It  may  there- 
fore be  supposed  that  the  value  of  the  Sican^  the  subject  of  the 
present  claim,  was  then  not  more  than  $10,000.  A  few  months 
later  the  claimants  sold  the  Sican  to  Diego  de  la  Lastra,  of 
Tampico,  on  condition  of  her  being  put  into  thorough  repair, 
her  name  changed  to  that  of  Ana,  and  of  her  being  delivered 
at  the  port  of  Tampico,  where  the  purchaser  was  to  pay  for 
her  on  delivery  the  sum  of  $13,000,  Mexican  eagle  dollars. 
•  *  *  When  the  vessel  arrived  at  Tampico  in  January  1858 
the  purchaser  refused  to  accept  her;  the  question  was  put  to 
arbitration  and  was  decided  against  him;  still  he  refused  to 
receive  and  pay  for  the  steamer.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  claimant  should  not  have  forced  him  to  pay  by  judicial 
proceedings;  at  any  rate,  they  had  full  grounds  for  being  dis- 
satisfied with  his  conduct. 

"  In  the  following  April  the  vessel  was  taken  possession  of 
by  General  Moreno,  the  representative  of  the  Miramon  gov- 
ernment and  then  occupying  the  town  of  Tampico.  This  was 
done  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  master.  Moreno  armed  the 
steamer,  but  in  a  very  short  time  he  had  to  yield  to  General 
de  la  Garza,  of  the  constitutional  government,  who  took  pos- 
session of  the  tow]i  and  of  the  steamer.  The  United  States 
consul  demanded  the  vessel  of  General  Garza,  who  declined 
to  give  it  up  without  proofs  that  it  belonged  to  Keanedy  and 
Co.,  and  requested  that  those  proofs  should  be  submitted  to 
the  ^  juez  de  hacienda.'  Mr.  Chase,  however,  declined  to  com- 
ply with  this  request,  and  the  vessel  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion and  in  tlie  service  of  the  Mexican  authorities  and  was 
subsequently  wrecked  near  Vera  Cruz. 
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"  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark  that  Kennedy  &  Co.,  al- 
though they  had  a  right  to  be  indignant  at  the  conduct  of 
Diego  de  la  Lastra,  wrote  to  Mr.  Chase  on  November  6, 1858, 
and  sent  him  a  power  of  attorney  '  conformably  with  the  wish 
of  and  through'  that  gentleman,  as  they  stated,  and  they  in- 
structed Mr.  Chase  *  to  consult  and  advise'  with  Lastra  in  the 
matter.  It  really  gives  the  impression  that  Kennedy  &  Co. 
were  pushing  the  claim  on  behalf  of  Lastra. 

'*But  the  serious  fault  committed  was  the  refusal  of  Mr. 
Chase,  whether  as  consul  of  the  United  States  or  as  agent  of 
Kennedy  &  Co.,  to  submit  to  the  <  juez  de  hacienda'  the  proof 
of  the  ownership  of  the  steamer.  Moreno  was  a  mere  insur- 
gent who  did  not  enjoy  belligerent  rights,  and  when  the  vessel 
was  found  in  his  possession  fitted  with  guns  and  taken  from 
him  there  was  no  obligation  to  bring  it  before  a  prize  court. 
The  umpire  believes  that  the  *juez  de  hacienda'  is  a  judge 
named  by  the  federal  government,  and  that  there  is  an  appeal 
fipom  his  sentence  either  to  the  government  or  to  the  supreme 
court.  Escriche  says  that  the  *juez  de  hacienda'  has  juris- 
diction in  matters  in  which  the  public  treasury  has  any  inter- 
est, present  or  future,  etc.  The  umpire  can  not,  therefore, 
doubt  that  he  was  a  proper  authority  to  whom  the  question  at 
issue  might  be  submitted.  The  reason  given  by  Mr.  Chase 
for  not  acquiescing  in  the  proposal  of  General  de  la  Garza  can 
not  be  maintained  by  one  government  against  another.  The 
umpire  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  claimants  did  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  legal  recourse  which  was  open  to  them,  and 
that  the  claim  must  consequently  be  dismissed." 

Thornton,  umpire,  September  11,  1875,  convention  of  July  4,  1868,  MS. 
Op.  VII.  414.  Mr.  Chase  gave  as  a  reason  for  not  submitting  the  matter 
to  the  "jnez  de  hacienda*'  that  that  officer  did  not  inspire  confidence, 
since  he  owed  his  appointment  to  the  authorities  of  whose  act«  the  claim- 
ants complained.  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  in  dismissing  the  claim  of  Wil- 
kinsim  4"  Montgomery  v.  Mexico,  No.  105,  said:  "The  umpire  considers  it 
quite  unjustifiable  on  the  part  of  Will^inson  and  Montgomery's  agent 
that  immediately  after  the  seizure  of  the  merchandise  he  should  have 
abandoned  it  and  should  not  even  have  taken  the  trouble  to  intiuire  on 
what  grounds  the  seiznre  was  made,  or  for  what  cause  the  goods  were  sub- 
sequently confiscated.  There  seeniH  likewise  to  have  been  great  negli- 
gence in  not  applying  to  the  superior  authorities,  as,  for  instcance,  to  the 
minister  of  finance,  demanding  an  investigation  of  the  procedure.'' 
Again,  in  dismissing  the  claim  of  Jaroaloicsky  v.  Mexico,  No.  896,  he  said : 
'^If  the  claimant  thought  that  the  seizure  was  illegal,  it  was  for  him  to 
present  the  claim  to  the  Mexican  Government,  as  he  certainly  might  have 
done,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  November  19,  1867."    Again,  in  the 
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case  of  Wm.  J.  Blumhardt  v.  Mexico,  No.  135,  ho  said:  "The  umpire  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Mexican  Govemnient  can  not  be  held  responsible  for 
the  losses  occasioned  by  the  illegal  acts  of  an  inferior  judicial  authority, 
when  the  complainant  has  taken  no  steps  hy  judicial  means  to  have  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  the  offender  and  to  obtain  damages  from  him.  The 
umpire  does  not  believe  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  nation  in  the  world  would  admit  such  a  responsibility  under  the  circum- 
stances which  appear  from  the  evidence  produced  on  the  part  of  the 
claimant,  showing  that  Judge  Alvarez  was  the  person  to  blame,  and  that 
it  was  against  him  that  proceedings  should  have  been  taken." 

Claimant  asked  damages  from  the  Mexican 
Smith's  Case.  Government  for  alleged  wrongful  imprison- 
ment by  an  alcalde  at  Mazatlan,  where  claim- 
ant was  then  United  States  vice-consul.  It  seems  that  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  alcalde  which  the  latter  deemed 
offensive  and  insulting,  and  for  which  he  fined  claimant  $100, 
in  default  of  payment  of  which  he  sent  him  to  jail  for  four 
hours.  The  alcalde  had  no  jurisdiction,  civil  or  criminal,  over 
the  vice-consul^  such  jurisdiction  belonging  by  the  Mexican 
law  to  the  federal  courts.  On  this  ground  Mr.  Wadsworth 
held  that  as  there  had  been  a  stretch  of  power  on  the  part  of 
a  judicial  officer,  there  should  be  an  award  in  favor  of  the 
claimant.  The  Mexican  commissioner,  Mr.  Zamacona,  dis- 
agreed.   The  umpire,  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  said  : 

"  In  this  case  there  is  no  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  acts  committed  by  Judge 
Aldrete  against  its  vice-consul ;  it  has  doubtless  asserted  it« 
own  dignity  in  the  matter  and  has  taken  the  steps  which  it 
has  deemed  expedient.  As  the  umpire  understands  the  case, 
the  claim  is  for  inconvenience  and  injury  done  to  the  person 
of  the  claimant  by  Judge  Aldrete.  If  Judge  Aldrete  acted 
illegally  in  the  matter,  the  umpire  is  of  opinion  that  the  claim- 
ant ought  to  have  endeavored  to  obtain  justice  and  damages 
against  the  judge  from  a  higher  Mexican  court  of  justice,  and 
tbat  the  Mexican  Government  can  not  be  held  responsible  for 
the  illegal  acts  of  inferior  judicial  authorities  when  no  appeal 
has  been  made  to  a  higher  court." 

Charles  B.  Smith  v.  Mcjcico,  No.  139,  convention  of  Jnly  4,  1868,  MS.  Op. 
IV.  214,  VII.  373.  In  the  case  of  William  J.  Blumhardt  v.  Mexico,  No.  135, 
the  claimant  demanded  indemnity  for  ill  treatment  and  illegal  imprison- 
ment hy  a  Mexican  inferior  judge.  Sir  Edward  Thornton  said:  "The 
umpire  is  of  opinion  that  the  Mexican  Government  can  not  be  held 
responsible  for  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  illegal  acts  of  an  inferior  judi- 
cial authority,  when  the  complainant  has  taken  no  steps  by  judicial  means 
to  have  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  offender  and  to  obtain  damages 
from  him.  The  umpire  does  not  believe  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  nation  in  the  world,  would  admit  such  a  responsibility 
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under  the  circumstancefi  which  appear  from  the  evidence  produced  on  the 
part  of  the  claimant,  showing  that  Judge  Alvarez  was  the  person  to  hlame 
in  the  matter,  and  that  it  was  against  him  that  proceedings  should  have 
been  taken." 

^<  The  question  of  the  title  to  the  land  the 
Hoiau's  Case,  umpire  considers  to  be  entirely  out  of  the 
province  of  the  commission,  and  one  which 
could  be  decided  only  by  the  Mexican  courts  of  justice.  If 
the  claimant's  title  was  not  good,  the  running  the  boundary 
line  was  probably  in  accordance  with  law,  and  if  it  was  good 
the  act  might  have  been  good  ground  for  an  action  for  dam- 
ages, of  which  the  courts  alone  could  have  taken  cognizance." 

Thornton,  umpire,  Francis  Nolan  v.  Mexico,  No.  337,  Am.  Docket,  conven- 
tion of  Jnly  4,  1868,  7  MS.  Op.  411. 

A  Cuban  named  Eiquelme,  who  was  in- 
case o  J>™»»  Smith  ^^^^^  ^      ^^  ^  American  merchants  in 
ft  Co. 

the  city  of  New  York,  ordered  a  cargo  of  gin 

and  vinegar  firom  Europe.  About  two  months  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  cargo  at  Havana,  Eiquelme,  by  indorsement  of 
the  bill  of  lading,  transferred  the  cargo  to  the  agents  of  the 
American  firm  in  that  city  in  part  payment  of  his  debts.  After 
its  arrival  at  Havana  the  cargo  was  embargoed  by  the  Span- 
ish authorities  as  the  property  of  Eiquelme,  who  was  then  in 
prison  on  the  charge  of  being  a  rebel,  and  it  was  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  paid  into  the  treasury.  The  American  firm  then  filed 
a  claim,  through  an  attorney  in  Havana,  for  the  value  of  the 
cargo,  and  the  captain-general  of  Cuba  ordered  that  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  sale  be  paid  to  them,  less  an  amount  which 
had  been  paid  out  on  certain  claims  for  freight  against  Ei- 
quelme. The  American  firm  refused  to  accept  the  sum  decreed 
by  the  captain-general  and  appealed  to  the  commission  under 
the  agreement  of  February  12, 1871. 

The  arbitrator  for  Spain  took  the  ground  that  the  claimants 
"had  a  proper  recourse  before  the  tribunals  of  Cuba;"  that 
"  it  was  by  their  own  negligence  or  voluntary  act  that  they  did 
not  avail  themselves  of  such  recourse,"  and  that  the  commis- 
sion was  not  '*  called  upon  to  take  cognizance  of  any  case  per- 
taining of  right  to  the  municipal  courts,  in  which  a  denial  of 
justice  shall  not  have  been  clearly  proved." 

The  arbitrator  for  the  United  States  maintained  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  Spain  and  the  United  States  to  have  all  claims 
of  citizens  of  the  latter  country  against  Spain  for  injuries  suf- " 
fered  since  a  certain  date  at  the  hands  of  the  authorities  in 
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Cuba  settled  and  adjusted  by  a  board  of  arbitrators,  without 
regard  to  the  question  whether  a  remedy  might  be  open  before 
the  tribunals  of  that  island. 
The  umpire  rendered  the  following  decision: 

<<  The  claimants'  demand  being  based  on  the  admittedly  un- 
lawful seizure  by  Spanish  authorities  of  property  belonging  to 
American  citizens,  this  injury  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  entitle 
the  claimants  to  a  standing  before  this  commission,  even  if  no 
allegation  of  a  denial  of  justice  be  superadded  to  the  original 
demand.  Article  V  of  the  agreement  of  1871  confers  upon  this 
commission  jurisdiction  of  all  claims  for  injuries  of  that  char- 
acter. It  makes  no  exception  against  those  parties  who  may 
not  have  resorted  to  or  exhausted  the  remedies  offered  by  the 
courts  of  Cuba.  The  umpire,  therefore,  is  constrained  to  hold 
that  this  is  a  proper  case  for  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  commission,  and  that  he  is  himself  bound  to  decide  on  the 
merits  of  the  demand  presented  by  the  claimants.^ 

Baron  Blanc,  umpire,  case  of  Toung,  Smith  ^  Co.  v.  Spain,  No.  96,  U.  S. 
and  Span.  Com.,  November  10, 1879. 

The  claimants,  Danford,  Knowlton  &  Oo., 
'  Si^^^cJ  and  Peter  V.  King  &  Co.,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  were  special  partners  in  the  firm  of 
Manuel  Marquez  &  Co.,  of  Kuevitas,  Cuba,  of  which  Manuel 
Marquez,  of  that  place,  was  managing  partner.  Haying  fallen 
under  suspicion  of  complicity  in  the  insurrection  of  October 
1868,  Marquez  gave  a  power  of  attorney  to  two  persons  to  con- 
duct the  business  of  the  firm,  and  in  June  1869  left  the  island. 
One  of  those  persons  was  arrested  in  the  following  July  and 
the  other  in  September,  and  in  October  the  property  of  Manuel 
Marquez  &  Co.  was  embargoed,  and  was  seized,  inventoried, 
and  placed  in  charge  of  sequestrators  appointed  by  the  local 
judge.  Subsequently,  petitions  were  presented  to  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor and  to  the  captain-general  of  Cuba,  in  which 
it  was  alleged  that  the  claimants  were  partners  in  the  firm  of 
Manuel  Marquez  &  Co.,  that  they  had  a  mortgage  on  the 
property  for  more  than  $100,000,  and  that  the  entire  assets 
of  the  firm  were  insufficient  to  meet  their  demands^  and  it 
was  prayed  that  the  property  be  turned  over  to  the  claimants 
and  a  liquidator  appointed  to  continue  the  business  or  wind 
it  up,  as  might  seem  best,  the  claimants  binding  themselves  to 
account  to  the  government  for  the  share  of  Manuel  Marquez. 
In  the  latter  part  of  December  1869  the  board  of  embargoed 
property  recognized  the  rights  of  the  claimants  as  mortgagees, 
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but  required  farther  proof  of  the  partnership.  Various  peti- 
tions and  orders  followed,  and  it  finally  appeared  that  the 
original  draft  of  the  articles  of  partnership  at  IS^uevitas  had 
been  lost.  This  fact  having  appeared,  the  captain-general  on 
April  14, 1871,  declared  that  the  partnership  was  sufficiently- 
proved  by  the  firm's  books,  and  directed  that  the  liquidation 
be  carried  out  as  the  claimants  had  requested.  On  April  18 
the  claimants  filed  a  petition  making  certain  requests  as  to 
the  appointment  of  liquidators.  This  petition  they  renewed 
on  May  31,  and  on  June  23,  their  requests  not  having  in  the 
mean  time  been  granted,  they  gave  notice  that  they  abandoned 
the  further  prosecution  of  their  claims  in  Cuba.  They  then 
preferred  a  claim  for  damages  before  the  commission  under  the 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  of  February 
12,  1871.  The  arbitrators  (Mr.  Segar  and  the  Marquis  de 
Potestad)  rendered  the  following  decision : 

"It  is  admitted  in  this  case  that  the  Spanish  authorities  had 
a  right  to  seize  the  property  of  Marquez,  in  which  the  claim- 
ants were  interested,  and  that  application  to  the  said  authori- 
ties or  to  the  courts  of  justice  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  was  the 
proper  course  for  them  to  pursue;  and  in  fact  they  did  pursue 
such  course. 

"The  claimants  have  laid  their  case  before  this  tribunal  of 
arbitration  on  the  plea  that  the  obstacles  and  delays  they  have 
met  with  in  Cuba  were  evidences  of  bad  faith,  and  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  redress. 

"Now  the  arbitrators,  having  examined  the  case,  are  agreed 
on  the  following  points : 

"1st.  That  there  was  no  undue  delay  in  deciding  upon  the 
claimants'  rights  of  property. 

"2d,  That  there  was  no  undue  difficulty  or  delay — certainly 
none  that  could  be  charged  to  the  Spanish  authorities — in  the 
selection  and  appointment  of  hquidators  of  the  estate  of 
Marquez,  in  which  claimants  were  interested. 

"  3d.  That  the  lapse  of  time  from  the  appointment  of  said 
liquidators  without  the  order  of  liquidation  being  carried  into 
effect  was  not  such  as  to  warrant,  on  the  plea  of  injury,  the 
withdrawal  from  Cuba  of  this  claim. 

"4th.  That  these  claimants  not  having  furnished  any  proof 
whatever  of  a  denial  of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish 
authorities  or  of  the  Spanish  tribunals,  they  are  not  entitled 
to  appear  before  this  commission. 

"5th.  They  should  prosecute  their  claim  before  the  local 
tribunals  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  which  afford  a  full  and  com- 
plete remedy  for  their  case.-' 

Danford,  Knowlton  &  Co.  and  Peter  V.  King  &  Co.,  No.  97,  Span.  Com. 
(1871),  June  14, 1878. 
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Besides  presenting  their  claims  jointly  with  Peter  V.  King 
&  Co.,  in  case  ^o.  97,  Danford,  Knowlton  &  Go.  also  presented 
their  claim  separately,  as  ISo.  33.  When  the  arbitrators  came 
to  decide  the  latter  claim,  Mr.  Segar  changed  his  mind  and 
declared  that,  after  matore  reflection,  he  had  not  "a  shadow 
of  doubt"  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission;  and  he 
therefore  awarded  Danford,  Knowlton  &  Co.  $138,373.44,  with 
interest  at  8  per  cent  till  the  award  should  be  paid.  The  Mar- 
quis de  Potestad  held  that  as  the  circumstances  in  both  cases 
were  the  same,  and  as  claim  No.  33  was  submitted  at  the  same 
time  as  claim  l^o.  97  and  should  have  been  included  in  the 
same  judgment  with  it,  the  same  judgment  must  now  be  given 
as  was  entered  in  case  No.  97.  On  this  difference  of  opinion 
case  No.  33  was  sent  to  the  umpire,  Baron  Blanc,  who,  on  July 
30, 1879,  held  that  as  the  arbitrator  for  the  United  States  had 
failed  to  show  how  the  case  was  "taken  out  of  the  purview  of 
the  said  joint  decision"  (in  No.  97),  and  as  the  conclusions  of 
the  arbitrator  for  the  United  States  in  No.  33  could  not  be 
"accepted  either  in  whole  or  in  part  without  directly  impugn- 
ing the  joint  judgment  of  the  arbitrators  in  case  No.  97,"  which 
judgment  the  umpire  was  "hot  allowed  to  ignore  nor  called 
upon  to  review,"  this  judgment  must  be  considered  as  covering 
case  No.  33.  In  this  relation  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
arbitrator  for  Spain  had,  on  March  22, 1879,  declined  to  concur 
with  the  arbitrator  for  the  United  States  in  gianting  a  motion 
for  a  rehearing  in  case  No.  97,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
motion  failed. 

But  the  claim  did  not  end  here.  Danford,  Knowlton  &  Co- 
renewed  their  claim  as  No.  130,  and,  with  Peter  V.  King  & 
Co.,  renewed  the  joint  claim  as  No.  131.  In  so  doing,  how- 
ever, they  alleged  what  they  maintained  to  be  a  new  and  dis- 
tinct ground  of  jurisdiction,  which  they  had  previously  omitted 
to  present,  namely,  that  the  partnership  property  was  in  reality 
confiscated  by  the  i)olitical  authorities  in  Cuba,  who  had 
"thereby  deprived  the  claimants  of  any  right  to  appear  before 
any  court  of  law  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  placed  the  whole 
matter  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  political  authorities 
of  Spain."  The  advocate  for  Spain  moved  to  dismiss  these 
cases  on  the  ground  that  they  had  already  been  decided  by  the 
commission  and  that  they  were  therefore  presented  in  violation 
of  Article  VIII.  of  the  agreement  of  February  12, 1871.  Mr. 
Stewart,  arbitrator  for  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Brunetti, 
the  arbitrator  for  Spain,  differing  in  opinion  on  this  motion,  it 
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was  referred  to  the  umpire,  Count  Lewenhaupt,  who,  on  March 
31, 1881,  held  that  "in  case  of  seizure  a  claim  can  be  presented 
on  account  of  that  injury,  but  that  confiscation  of  the  same 
prox)erty  can  not,  as  a  distinct  injury,  be  made  the  foundation 
of  a  new  claim  under  a  new  number;  that  the  present  claim  is 
part  of  claim  'No.  97,  and  that  the  question  whether  claim  No. 
97  may  be  reopened  has  not  been  refeiTcd."  He  therefore 
decided  that  the  cases  should  be  stricken  from  the  docket. 

In  considering  the  opinion  of  Count  Lewenhaupt,  as  above 
quoted,  on  which  his  decision  was  based,  it  should  be  noticed 
that  the  arbitrators,  in  dismissing  case  No.  97,  said  that  it  was 
admitted  "that  the  Spanish  authorities  had  a  right  to  seize 
the  property  of  Marquez,  in  which  the  claimants  were  inter- 
ested, and  that  application  to  the  said  authorities  or  to  the 
courts  of  justice  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  was  the  proper  conrse 
for  them  to  pursue,  and,  in  fact,  they  did  pursue  such  course." 
The  allegation  of  confiscation  subsequently  made  seems  to 
have  been,  in  substance,  merely  the  presentation  in  a  new 
light  of  the  action  taken  by  the  authorities  prior  to  the  filing 
of  the  memorials  in  case  Ko.  97  in  order  to  show  that  the 
claimants  had  no  recourse  before  "any  court  of  law"  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Stewart,  the  arbitrator  for  the  United  States,  in  his 
opinion  against  the  motion  to  dismiss,  laid  much  stress  on  the 
decision  of  Baron  Blanc,  umpire,  in  the  case  of  Young,  Smith 
&  Co.,  'No,  96,  supra.  The  cases,  however,  were  different  in  cir- 
cumstances, however  much  the  general  language  used  in  the  one 
case,  in  respect  to  the  broad  question  of  "  a  denial  of  justice," 
may  have  seemed  to  be  applicable  to  the  other.  In  the  case 
of  Danford,  Knowlton  &  Co.  and  Peter  Y.  King  &  Co.,  the 
seizure  of  the  property  was  held  to  be  lawful,  and  the  proceed- 
ing which  the  claimants  instituted  for  the  protection  of  their 
interests  was  voluntarily  abandoned  by  them  before  its  con- 
clusion, though  their  rights  had  in  substance  already  been 
recognized  by  the  authorities.  Moreover,  the  proceeding  in- 
volved the  winding  up  of  the  Cuban  firm's  affairs,  which  was 
not  only  yet  to  be  performed,  but  which  peculiarly  pertained  to 
the  local  tribunals.  In  the  case  of  Young,  Smith  &  Co.,  the 
claim  was  based,  as  Baron  Blanc  in  his  opinion  declared,  "  on 
the  admittedly  unlawful  seizure  by  Spanish  authorities  of 
property  belonging  to  American  citizens,"  and  the  authorities 
had  rendered  a  final  decision  which  the  claimants  alleged  to  be 
unjust. 
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"The  question  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Cuee  before  ti^«  commission  incases  where  the  party  complain- 
^cu^Smmi*^  ^^^  ^*^  failed  to  prosecute  his  appeal  from  the 
^^^  prize  court  of  original  jurisdiction  to  the  court 

of  ultimate  appellate  jurisdiction  was  raised  by- 
demurrer  in  several  cases,  and  was  argued  at  length  in  the  case 
of  the  British  brig  N^apier,  Kyerson  and  others  claimants,  Ko. 
147.  In  that  case  the  vessel  was  captured  as  prize  in  July  1862 
by  a  United  States  vessel  of  war  near  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear 
Eiver,  on  which  river  is  situated  the  port  of  Wilmington,  in 
North  Carolina,  a  blockaded  port.  She  had  sailed  from  Turks 
Island,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  with  a  cargo  of  salt,  on  a  voyage 
alleged  to  have  been  destined  for  the  port  of  Beaufort,  North 
Carolina,  then  not  blockaded,  but  in  possession  of  the  United 
States  forces.  She  was  taken  by  the  captors  to  the  port  of 
Philadelphia,  and  there  libeled  in  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  charge  of 
attempting  and  intending  to  violate  the  blockade  of  the  port 
of  Wilmington,  or  other  blockaded  port  in  the  insurrectionary 
States,  and  was  condemned  by  that  court  as  lawful  prize,  and 
sold  under  the  decree.  The  vessel  belonged  to  the  i)ort  of  Yar- 
mouth, Nova  Scotia,  and  was  owned  by  British  subjects  there 
resident.  No  appeal  appeared  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
decision  of  the  district  court  by  which  the  vessel  was  con- 
demned. The  memorial  contained  a  general  averment  that 
neither  the  vessel  nor  cargo  was  < liable  to  confiscation'  under 
the  law  of  nations  or  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  A  demur- 
rer was  interposed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  specifying, 
among  other  grounds  of  demurrer,  the  following: 

"<That  the  memorial  does  not  show  any  appeal  taken  from 
the  judgment  of  said  court  to  the  appellate  tribunals  of  the 
United  States  having  appellate  jurisdiction  thereof;  and  does 
not  show  that  the  remedy  of  the  claimants  for  their  alleged 
grievance  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  had  been  sought 
or  pursued  to  or  in  the  judicial  tribunal  of  the  United  States 
having  ultimate  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  said  matter.' 

"On  the  argument  of  this  case  on  demuiTcr,  it  was  con- 
tended, on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  that  until  the  claim- 
ant has  exhausted  his  remedy  by  appeal,  and  finds  himself 
still  aggrieved  by  the  judicial  tribunal  of  last  lesort,  he  has  no 
ground  of  reclamation  against  the  United  States  as  the  work- 
ers of  injustice  against  him.    That  it  is  only  in  the  event  of 
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final  failure  of  jastice^  after  parsoit  of  all  the  regular  and  ordi- 
nary means  of  redress,  that  any  adjudication  is  to  be  consid- 
ered as  working  wrong  against  a  foreign  litigant  so  as  to  entitle 
him  to  reclamation  through  the  intervention  of  his  own  gov- 
ernment. That  the  litigant  who  stops  short  of  this  and  sub- 
.  mits  to  the  judgment  of  the  inferior  court,  without  seeking  a 
review  and  reversal  of  such  judgment  by  the  appellate  tribunal, 
in  effect  concedes  the  correctness  of  the  judgment  to  which  he 
submits.  The  counsel  for  the  United  States  cited  the  report 
of  Mr.  Murray  (afterward  Lord  Mansfield),  1763,  npon  the 
reprisals  made  by  the  King  of  Prussia  upon  the  Silesian  Loan; 
Wheaton's  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  210, 211;  Wild- 
man's  Institutes,  vol.  1,  pp.  363,  354;  Eutherforth's  Institutes, 
vol.  2,  pp.  596-7-8-9;  the  Opinions  of  Dr.  NichoU  and  Mr. 
Pinkney  in  the  case  of  the  Betsey^  before  the  commission  under 
the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  13th  November  1794,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  (Wheaton's  Life 
of  Pinkney,  pp.  193  to  276.) 

"Her  Britannic  Majesty's  counsel,  on  behalf  of  the  claimants 
in  this  and  other  cases,  maintained  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
publicists  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  a  party  aggrieved  fol- 
lowing out  his  complete  remedy  in  the  appellate  prize  courts  of 
the  nation  of  whose  acts  he  complained,  applied  only  to  the 
question  as  to  grounds  of  war  and  reprisals,  and  did  not  apply 
to  the  question  of  jurisdiction  by  an  international  tribunal, 
established  by  treaty,  with  the  large  powers  and  jurisdiction 
conferred  by  the  treaty  upon  this  commission.  That  under  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  the  commission  had  jurisdiction  of  all 
wrongful  acts  committed  by  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  persons  or  ])roperty  of  British  subjects;  that 
the  case  of  the  claimant  here  was  founded,  not  on  an  alleged 
denial  of  justice,  but  on  an  act  alleged  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations,  to  wit,  the  wrongful  capture  of  the  claimant's 
vessel,  which  act  had  been  adopted  by  the  United  States,  whose 
armed  force  committed  the  wrong,  and  of  which  wrongful  act 
the  United  States  bad  received  the  benefit.  He  cited  Dana's 
Wheaton,  §  292;  Grotius,  book  3,  c.  2,  §§  4,  6;  Wildman,  vol.  1, 
p.  197;  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain of  1794  (8  Stats,  at  L.  121),  and  the  case  of  the  bark  Jonea^ 
before  the  commission  under  the  convention  of  1853  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  (Report  of  that  com- 
mission, p.  83.)" 
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^^The  commission  disallowed  the  demurrer  in  this  and  in 
similar  cases  on  the  following  gronnds: 

"^As  there  may  be  circumstances  which  may  make  it  the 
duty  of  the  commissioners  to  consider  some  of  the  c^ses  in 
which  there  has  been  no  appeal,  the  demurrers  in  these  cases 
will  be  disallowed;  but  the  commissioners  wish  it  to  be  known 
that  they  will  not  allow  any  such  claim  in  which  the  fact  of 
not  appealing  is  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for;  and  it  is  de- 
sired that  Her  Britannic  Majesty-s  agent,  or  counsel,  should 
state  in  writing  as  soon  as  may  be,  in  each  case,  the  reasons 
relied  upon,  if  any,  to  excuse  the  failure  to  appeal.' 

"  Subsequently  the  claimants  in  the  case  of  the  Napier  filed 
an  affidavit,  assigning  for  their  failure  to  appeal  from  the  de- 
cree of  the  district  court  the  following  reasons: 

"'1st.  Because  it  was  universally  known  in  Philadelphia 
at  the  time  said  decree  passed  that  appeals  from  the  prize 
courts  there  by  claimants  were  almost  uniformly  confirmed  with 
costs. 

"  *  2d.  That  public  opinion  there  was  in  sympathy  with  such 
confirmations,  under  the  suspicion  that  commercial  men  in  this 
province  (Nova  Scotia)  were  in  sympathy  with  the  Confederates. 

" « 3d.  That  the  other  owners  of  the  Napier  were  not  of  pecun- 
iary ability  to  procure  the  necessary  sureties  without  much 
inconvenience,  nor  to  sustain  further  heavy  costs,  and  the 
burden  of  loss  added  to  injury,  especially  as  we  had  already 
expended  nearly  $500  in  counsel  fees,  agency,  and  traveling 
expenses  connected  with  this  seizure.' 

"  On  the  filing  of  these  *  reasons '  the  commission,  without 
further  argument,  disallowed  the  claim." 

Am.  and  British  ClaimB  Commission,  treaty  of  May  8,  1871,  Hale's  Re- 
port, 88;  Howard's  Report,  88,  586,  592. 

Opinion  of  Mr.  Mr.  Frazer,  the  United  States  commissioner,  filed  the 
Eraser.  following  opinion : 

*'  Upon  the  question  whether  a  claim  can  now  be  maintained  before  this 
commission  for  vessels  and  cargoes,  or  either,  captured  and  by  the  proper 
courts  of  prize  condemned  as  lawful  prize,  and  no  appeal  prosecuted  from 
the  judgment  of  such  courts,  there  being  nothing  in  the  circumstances  to 
hinder  or  embarrass  the  claimant  in  prosecuting  such  appeal,  I  have 
reached  a  conclusion  in  the  negative.  The  reasons  which  have  led  me  to 
this  opinion  f  put  in  writing  for  the  consideration  of  my  learned  col- 
leagues, with  the  remark  that,  if  I  am  wrong,  I  shall  gladly  yield  when> 
ever  it  is  shown. 

"  'Justice  and  equity'  constitute  the  rule  of  our  decision  by  the  terms 
of  the  treaty.  This  is  the  foundation  of  international  law,  and  when  that 
law  spe<aks  upon  a  question  we  must  be  guided  by  it,  for  both  conn  tries, 
as  well  as  the  nations  of  Christendoui,  recognize  its  principles  as  e4iuitabie 
and  just;  and  we  shall  be  wholly  at  sea,  with  no  guide,  and  disappoint 
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both  goyemments  if  we  disregard  it.  If  by  the  international  law  there 
is  no  valid  claim  in  such  a  case,  then  I  know  not  how  its  validity  can  be 
maintained.  True,  the  treaty  confers  upon  ns  jurisdiction  of  snch  claims, 
because  it  refers  them  to  this  commission.  The  question  in  hand  is  not  of 
jurisdiction,  bnt  it  is  whether  the  cases  as  stated  in  the  several  memorials 
constitute  claims  which  ought  to  be  allowed.  I  do  not  doubt  the  jurisdic- 
tion, but  that  does  not  determine  their  validity.  It  only  makes  it  our 
duty  to  decide  whether  they  are  valid  or  not;  and  that  decision  should  be 
according  to  the  principles  of  international  law. 

"  So  far  as  I  know,  the  approved  writers  upon  international  law  are  in 
acoord  upon  this  question. 

' '  Thus.  Rutherf orth : 

"'Natural  equity  will  not  allow  that  the  state  should  be  answerable  for 
their  (the  captors')  acts  until  those  acts  are  examined  by  all  the  ways 
whioh  the  state  has  appointed  for  the  purpose.'    (2  Inst.,  book  2,  c.  9,  $  16.) 

''And  again : 

"  'The  subjects  of  a  neutral  state  hare  no  right  to  appeal  to  their  own 
state  for  a  remedy  against  the  erroneous  sentence  of  an  inferior  court  till 
they  have  appealed  to  the  superior  court,  or  to  the  several  superior  courts 
if  there  are  more  courts  of  this  sort  than  one,  and  till  the  sentence  has 
been  confirmed  in  all  of  them.  For  these  courts  are  so  many  means  ap- 
pointed by  the  state  to  which  the  captors  belong  to  examine  into  their 
conduct;  and  till  their  conduct  has  been  examined  by  all  these  means  the 
state's  exclusive  right  of  judging  continues.'    (Id,) 

"\Vheaton  (Lawrence's  ed.),  p.  675,  says  that '  the  neutral  has  no  ground 
of  complaint'  until  the  acts  of  the  captors  are  confirmed  by  the  sentences 
of  the  tribunals  appointed  by  him  to  adjudicate  in  matters  of  prize,  what 
he  suffers  being  'the  inevitable  result  of  the  belligerent  right  of  capture,' 
and  cites  Rutherforth  at  length  in  his  text. 

"On  the  7th  March  1862  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  solicitor-general,  declared 
in  a  debate  in  Parliament  that  it  was  the  ordinary  law  of  nations,  than 
which  'nothing  is  better  known,'  that  the  neutral  must  not  interfere  ex- 
cept by  appeal,  if  the  first  decision  in  prize  is  deemed  wrong.  (Law. 
Wheat.  680  n.) 

"An  English  commission  in  1753,  in  a  report  concerning  reprisals  by 
Prussia  for  captures  by  Great  Britain,  said,  concerning  adjudications  in 
prize:  'If  no  appeal  is  offered,  it  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of 
the  sentence  by  the  parties  themselves,  and  conclusive.'  (WHieat.  Hist. 
Law  of  Nations,  210;  see  also  Wheat.  Int.  Law  (Lawr.),  678.) 

"Wildman  seems  to  adopt  this  language  as  expressive  of  the  rule  of 
international  law.    (Inst.,  vol.  1,  p.  353.) 

"Governor  Lawrence,  the  learned  editor  of  Wheaton,  in  a  letter  of  date 
May  21, 1871,  published  in  the  World  newspaper,  concerning  this  very 
treaty,  before  its  ratification  by  the  American  Senate,  speaking  of  this 
commission  and  the  character  of  claims  whioh  it  could  allow  consistently 
with  principles  of  public  law,  said: 

" '  So  far  as  regards  maritime  prizes,  it  is  a  well-recognized  principle  that 
no  claim  can  be  made  on  the  government  of  the  captor  till  all  the  remedies 
provided  through  the  prize  courts  have  been  exhausted.'  (Pamphlet,  pp. 
28,  29;  see  also  Lawrence's  note  66  to  Wheat.  Int.  Law,  189.) 
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"Opposed  to  this  nniform  and  unbroken  carrent  of  authority,  English 
and  American ,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  counsel  cites  only  a  single  cafle, 
which  it  is  urged  should  outweigh  all  the  text  writers.  The  case  cited 
(bark  c/bnes— American  and  British  commission  under  treaty  of  1853,  p. 
83)  was  not  a  prize  of  war.  It  was  a  capture  of  a  supposed  slave-trader 
made  under  British  statutes.  The  capture  was  made  at  St.  Helena,  where 
there  was  a  court  of  record  having  jurisdiction,  but  the  vessel  was  taken 
to  Sierra  Leone,  a  distance  of  1,000  miles,  for  adjudication.  She  was  ac- 
quitted of  the  charge,  and  it  was  adjudged  that  there  was  no  prohahle 
cause  for  seizure.  But  the  court  assessed  her  with  costs  for  'resistance  of 
the  master  to  fait  inquiry' — a  personal  matter  of  which  the  court  had  no 
cognizance  under  the  statute.  There  was  no  appeal.  These  are  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Judge  Upham  was  of  opinion  that  the  owner  was 
not  bound  to  take  an  appeal.  He  seems  to  have  deemed  the  judgment  for 
costs  coram  non  judice  and  utterly  void.  It  further  appears  that  the  master 
did  not  know  where  to  follow  his  vessel,  and  was  deprived  of  all  means  of 
following  it  (p.  101).  He  did  not  appear  in  court.  How  could  he,  if  such 
were  the  facts?  Judge  Upham,  the  American  commissioner,  might  well 
hold  that  under  such  circumstances  an  appeal  was  not  necessary  to  perfect 
the  right  of  the  American  Government  to  demand  redress. 

*'The  opinion  of  Judge  Upham  seems  to  imply  that  in  the  absence  of 
special  oircumslances  an  appeal  would  be  necessary. 

"The  opinion  of  Mr.  Hornby,  British  commissioner,  is  silent  upon  the 
question  of  appeal ;  and  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  see,  from  his  opinion  (p. 
107),  upon  what  ground  he  could  have  consented  to  award  any  damages 
unless  it  was  that  claimed  by  Judge  Upham — that  the  court  had  no  juris- 
diction under  the  statute  to  adjudge  costs  against  the  vessel  for  the 
alleged  personal  misconduct  of  the  nuister.  He.  was  williug  to  allow  for 
detention  of  the  vessel  and  damages  to  her  and  sacrifice  on  cargo. 

"The  umpire  expressed  no  opinion  upon  the  question  of  appeal. 

"The  case  was  peculiar,  and  I  do  not  deem  it  an  authority  applicable  to 
the  general  question  under  consideration.  General  rules  can  never  safely 
test  upon  the  precedents  of  exceptional  or  hard  cases.  That  there  should 
be  some  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  as  I  deem  it  to  be,  I  have  no  doubt. 

For  instance,  if,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jones,  an  appeal  was  rendered  very 
difficult  or  impossible,  or  was  embarrassed,  by  the  act  of  the  captors;  or 
if  previous  appeals  in  similar  cases  had  shown  that  the  appellate  tribunal 
of  last  resort  did  not  govern  itself  by  international  law,  thus  indicating 
that  an  appeal  would  have  been  useless;  or  if  it  had  been  waived  by  the 
government  of  the  captor,  I  would  hesitate  long  before  holding  that 
appeal  was  necessary  to  lay  the  foundation  for  an  international  claim. 

"But  it  is  suggested  that  the  text  writers  cited  are  considering  only 
the  grounds  of  war  or  reprisals,  and  not  the  causes  adequate  to  justify  a 
claim  for  indemnity  by  one  nation  against  another.  I  can  only  say  that  I 
think  this  is  a  mistake.  Besides,  their  reasoning,  if  correct,  is  absolutely 
conclusive  against  both.  If,  as  Rutherforth  asserts,  'natural  equity  will 
not  allow  that  the  state  should  be  answerable; '  or  'if  the  subjects  of  the 
neutral  state  have  no  right  to  appeal  to  their  own  state  for  a  remc^iy 
against  the  erroneous  sentence; '  or  if,  according  to  Wlieaton, '  the  neutral 
has  no  ground  of  complaint,'  and  what  ho  suffers  is  only  'the  inevitable 
result  of  the  belligerent  right  of  capture;'  or  if,  according  to  Wildman, 
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a  failure  to  appeal  is  'an  acknowledgment  of  the  jnfitice  of  the  sentence;' 
or  if,  according  to  Lawrence,  'no  claim  can  be  made  on  the  government  of 
the  captor/  then  I  know  not  upon  what  ground  it  can  be  held  that  these 
claims  oan  be  sustained  upon  the  facts  as  alleged. 

"But  reprisals  are  justified  by  the  public  law  for  refusal  to  repair  an 
iiyury,  and  when  it  is  admitted  that  reprisals  can  not  be  made  it  is  thereby 
confessed  that  there  is  no  just  international  demand. 

"Granted  a  just  claim  or  injury  recognized  by  the  public  law,  then  by 
that  law  the  state  aggrieved  is  the  exclusive  judge  of  the  mode  of  redress. 

"The  note  of  Mr.  Seward  of  December  22, 1862,  concerning  the  case  of 
the  miUo^'ike-Wisp  (No.  378,  p.  30)  has  been  referred  to.  Was  this  either 
a  waiver  of  appeal  in  that  case  or  the  expression  of  an  opinion  that  an 
appeal  was  not  necessary?  That  note  does  not  stand  alone.  The  reply  of 
Lord  Lyons  (pp.  30, 31)  seems  to  recognize  that  as  a  matter  of  right  the 
United  States  might  stand  on  the  absence  of  an  appeal;  but  it  makes  an 
appeal  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  American  Government  in  the  particular 
case.  Mr.  Seward's  answer  thereto  of  April  2, 1863,  gives  distinct  notice 
that  the  appeal  is  not  waived,  and  that  it  is  deemed  necessary  before  the 
executive  government  can  be  called  upon  to  consider  the  subject.'' 

.  Hale,  in  his  Report  (p.  90),  says : 

Smnmaiy  of  vanouB      «  Under  the  order  for  claimants  in  oases  in  which  no 
Cases.  appeal  had  been  taken  to  file  their  reasons  for  non- 

appeal,  such  reasons  were  filed  and  passed  upon  in  the  following  oases : 

"John  W.  Carmalt,  No.  89,  claimant  for  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  ship 
Amelia,  captured  and  condemned  by  the  United  States,  alleged,  as  his 
excuse  for  nonappeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
claimant,  being  then  within  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  then  at  war  with 
the  United  States,  was  unable  to  communicate  with  counsel  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  the  vessel  was  libeled,  or  to  take  any  measures  for  prosecut- 
ing such  appeal  on  account  of  the  war  then  raging. 

"  The  commission  (Mr.  Commissioner  Frazer  dissenting)  held  these  rea- 
sons sufficient;  but  subsequently,  on  the  hearing  on  the  merits,  unani- 
mously disallowed  the  claimant's  claim,  it  appearing  that  he  was  at  the 
time  of  the  alleged  capture  domiciled  within  the  Confederate  States,  and 
his  property,  therefore,  liable  to  capture  on  the  high  seas  as  enemy's 
property. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  brig  Ariel,  R.  M.  Carson,  claimant,  No.  178,  the 
reason  assigned  for  nonappeal  was  that  the  claimant  had  never  been 
aware,  until  the  filing  of  the  demurrer  to  his  memorial  before  the  com- 
mission, '  that  there  could  have  been  any  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  prize  court  that  condemned  the  vessel  and  cargo.' 

"  The  commission  unanimously  disallowed  the  claim,  on  the  ground  of 
the  insufficiency  of  this  reason. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  schooner  Argonaut,  Joseph  B.  Heycock,  administra- 
tor, No.  263,  and  Frederic  Wm.  Ruggles,  No.  264,  claimants,  the  reasons 
for  nonappeal  assigned  were  that  the  counsel  consulted  by  the  claimants 
advised  them  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  taking  such  appeal,  unless 
they  intended  to  commence  a  suit  in  a  civil  court  for  damages,  and  that 
such  claims,  arising  during  the  war,  would,  without  doubt,  be  ultimately 
made  the  subject  of  arbitration,  on  which  advice  the  claimants  acted;  and 
so  omitted  to  appeal. 
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^'  The  commission  unanimously  disallowed  the  claim  on  the  ground  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  reasons. 

''In  the  cases  of  the  brig  Sarah  Starr  and  the  schooner  Aigburth,  CowlsLm 
Graveley,  claimant^  No.  292,  the  reasons  assigned  for  nonappeal  were 
that  the  claimant  had  become  inpoverished  by  his  losses  during  the  war, 
and  the  expenses  of  prosecuting  his  claims  in  the  prize  court  of  original 
jurisdiction,  and  was  unable  to  incur  further  expense;  and  also  that  he 
was  advised  that  in  the  excited  state  of  the  country,  and  in  yiew  of  the 
tenor  of  other  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  lie 
would  not  be  likely  to  obtain  impartial  justice  by  such  appeal. 

''The  commission  unanimously  disallowed  the  claim  for  insufficiency  of 
the  reasons. 

"In  the  case  of  the  schooner  Prince  Leopold,  Henry  A.  McLeod,  claimant, 
No.  306,  the  claimant  assigned  as  reasons  for  his  failure  to  appeal,  hia 
poverty  and  consequent  inability  to  meet  the  drafts  of  his  proctor  and 
counsel  in  New  York,  and  his  expectation  that  his  proctor  would  prose- 
cute the  appeal  at  his  own  expense,  of  the  failure  of  which  expectation 
he  was  not  advised  in  season  to  secure  the  services  of  another  lawyer  on 
those  terms. 

"The  commission  unanimously  held  the  reasons  insufficient,  and  disal- 
lowed the  claim. 

"In  the  case  of  the  M,  S.  Perry,  otherwise  known  as  the  Salvor,  John 
McLennan,  claimant.  No.  370,  the  claimant  alleged  as  reasons  for  non- 
appeal  that  the  case  of  the  vessel  was  hurried  through  the  prize  court  so 
rapidly  that  he,  residing  in  Havana,  had  no  opportunity  to  interpose  any 
claim  or  defense;  that  he  was  advised  by  letter  from  Lord  Lyons,  Her 
Majesty's  minister  at  Washington,  that  he  would  have  full  opportunity 
to  defend,  but  that  subsequently  it  appeared  that  the  vessel  and  cargo  had 
been  condemned  and  sold  some  days  before  this  letter  was  written,  and 
that,  though  he  attempted  by  correspondence  to  secure  a  defense  of  his 
rights,  all  such  efforts  proved  futile  and  unavailing. 

"The  commission  accepted  these  reasons  as  sufficient,  Mr.  Commissioner 
Frazer  dissenting,  and  directed  the  case  to  be  heard  on  its  merits.  On 
final  hearing  the  claim  was  disallowed,  as  will  hereafter  appear. 

"In  the  case  of  the  ship  Will-o^-the^Wiap,  J.  G.  A.  Creighton  and  others, 
claimants.  No.  378,  the  reasons  assigned  for  nonappeal  were,  in  substance, 
that  thoy  did  not  know  the  case  was  appealable,  and  that  they  supposed 
that  their  proper  appeal  was  to  their  own  government. 

"The  reasons  were  held  insufficient,  and  the  claim  disallowed,  Mr.  Com- 
missioner Gumey  dissenting. 

"In  the  case  of  the  brig  Minnie,  Wm.  H.  Fisher,  claimant,  No. 379,  the 
reasons  for  nonappeal  were  substantially  the  same  as  alleged  in  the  case 
of  the  Ariel,  No.  178,  supra. 

The  commission  unanimously  disallowed  the  claim  for  the  insufficiency 
of  the  reasons. 

"In  the  case  of  the  schooner  Adelso,  Henry  Horton,  claimant.  No.  437, 
the  claimant  assigned  as  his  reasons  for  nonappeal,  his  poverty  and  his 
apprehensions  of  the  danger  of  investing  more  money  in  law  expenses. 

"  The  commission  unanimously  adjudged  the  reasons  insufflcient^  and 
disallowed  the  claim. 
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"  It  may  be  stated  generally,  that  although  in  two  or  three  cases^  as 
above  noted,  the  commission  expressly  held  the  excuse  for  nonappeal  to 
be  sufficient  to  entertain  jurisdiction  of  the  claim  upon  the  merits,  and 
although  in  other  cases  the  commission  did  not  expressly  disallow  the 
claim  on  the  ground  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  reasons  for  nonappeal,  no 
award  was  made  against  the  United  States  in  any  case  in  which  the  claim- 
ants had  not  pursued  their  remedy  in  the  prize  courts  of  the  United  States 
by  appeal  to  the  court  of  last  resort.  I  am  advised  that  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner Frazer  was  of  opinion  that  nothing  short  of  the  misfeasance  or  de- 
fault of  the  capturing  government,  by  means  of  which  an  appeal  was 
prevented,  was  sufficient  to  excuse  the  failure  to  appeal,  and  that  in 
accordance  with  this  view  he  held  the  reasons  assigned  in  every  case  before 
the  commission  to  be  insufficient.'' 

In  the  case  of  the  schooner  Matamoras,  Oliver  K.  King,  administrator, 
claimant.  No. 288,  it  was  alleged  that  ''inconsequence  of  the  short  space 
of  time  to  appeal,  only  thirty  days  being  allowed  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  detention  of  the  mails,  and  the  counsel  in  New  Orleans  not  having 
taken  the  appeal,  the  time  to  appeal  expired.''  The  commission,  Mr. 
Gnmey  dissenting,  held  these  reasons  to  be  insufficient.  (Hale's  Report, 
114.) 

The  following  claims  in  prize  cases  were  disallowed: 

Claim  for  costs  and  damages  (the  vessel  having  been  restored)  in  the 
case  of  the  brig  Isabella  Thompson ,  Blatchf.  Prize  Cases,  377,  3  Wall.  155. 
(Hale's  Report,  93.) 

Claim  in  the  case  of  the  steamship  Pearl,  5  Wall.  574.  (Hale's  Report, 
115.) 

Case  of  the  steamship  Adela,  6  Wall.  266.     (Hale's  Report,  128.) 

The  bark  Sally  Magee,  Blatchf.  Prize  Cases,  382.    (Hale's  Report,  98.) 

The  steamship  Granite  City,  Blatchf.  Prize  Cases,  355.  (Hale's  Report, 
124.  In  this  case  the  master  admitted  that  he  was  intending  to  run  the 
blockade.) 

Steamship  M.  S,  Perry,  alias  Salvor.  (Hale's  Report,  123.  In  this  case 
it  was  alleged,  among  other  things,  that  there  was  a  colorable  sale  of  the 
vessel  in  September  1S61  by  her  owner,  a  citizen  of  Florida.) 

Steamships  or  steamers  Banshee  (Hale,  127),  Dolphin  (id.  92),  Eagle  (id. 
127),  EmmaHenry  (id.  127),  Greyhound(id,  127),  Isabel  {*)  (id.  114),  Lilian  (id. 
127),  Lizzie  (id.  116),  Luoy  (id.  127),  Sunbeam  (id.  127),  Tristram  Shandy 
(id.  127).  In  many  of  these  cases  the  only  ground  of  claim  alleged  was 
that  the  vessels,  though  captured  in  1862, 1863,  or  1864,  were  entitled  indi- 
vidually to  formal  notice  and  warning  by  a  blockading  vessel  before  they 
could  be  subjected  to  capture.    (Hale,  127.) 

Schooners  y4^ne0  (two  of  this  name,  Hale,  116),  ^Z^ion  (ibid.),  Jlerl  (ibid.), 
Anna  (ibid.),  Anne  Sophia  (ibid.), -Arctic  (Ihid.),  Brilliant  (ibid.),  Chance 
(ibid.).  Defiance  (ibid.),  D.  F.  Keeling  (ibid.),  Echo  (id.  117),  Fanny  (id.  116), 
Florida  (ibid.),  Industry  (ibid.),  J.  C.  Boker  (ibid.),  John  JV.  (ibid.),  Julia 
(ibid.),  La  Criolla  (ibid.),  Mabel  (ibid.),  Mary  Stewart  (ibid.),  Xelly  (ibid.), 
Padfique  (id.  95),  Pride  (id.  116),  Swift  (ibid.),  Time  (ibid.).  Wanderer  (ibid.). 

Sloops  Julia  (Halo,  116),  Lida  (ibid.). 
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D.,  having  complained  of  violations  of  law, 
Bxigg^s  Case,  abuso  of  authority,  and  denial  of  justice,  by  a 
judicial  tribunal  of  Venezuela,  the  commission 
said:  <'He  obtained,  so  far  as  appears,  justice,  and  has  no 
just  ground  of  complaint.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  even  if,  in 
our  opinion,  the  judgments  complained  of  were  not  what  they 
should  have  been,  Mr.  Driggs  should  have  sought  their  cor- 
rection in  the  proper  reviewing  court  of  Venezuela,  as  he  could 
have  done.  ITot  having  done  so,  or  sought  redress  of  any  kind 
in  that  government,  he  stands  bound  by  these  judgments,  there 
being  no  showing  of  the  want  of  jurisdiction  or  of  illegality. 
The  commission  does  not  find  this  claim  in  any  way  justified, 
and  therefore  disallows  it." 

Seth  Driggs  y,  Venezuela,  No.  31,  United  States  and  Veneznelan  Commis- 
sion, convention  of  December  5, 1885. 

4.  International  Effect  of  Judicial  Sentences. 

<^The  Board  having  matupely  considered 
Piiae   Sentences:  the  memorial  and  exhibits,  together  with  the 

Nk^u'i^t^^e  ^^"®^  ^^  Mr.  Gostling,  and  it  being  proposed 

of  the  "Betsey."  ^^^  agreed  that  the  board  should  now  come 
to  a  decision  on  the  following  question: 

"/Whether  on  behalf  of  the  claimant  a  case  has  been  made 
out  which  comes  within  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,' 

"Dr.  NichoU  stated  as  his  opinion 

"That  the  sentence  of  condemnation  ha\ing  been  affirmed 
in  this  case  upon  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  tribunal,  credit  is 
to  be  given  to  it  inasmuch  as,  according  to  the  general  law  of 
nations,  it  is  presumed  that  justice  has  been  administered  in 
matters  of  prize  by  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  capturing 
state. 

"That  the  treaty  has  not  altered  this  general  rule  of  the 
law  of  nations,  having  engaged  to  afford  relief  only  in  cases 
(either  existing  at  the  time  of  signing  or  arising  before  the 
ratifications)  in  which  from  circumstances  belonging  to  them 
adequate  compensation  could  not  then  be  obtained  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  justice,  or,  in  other  words  (but  no  words  can 
be  more  explicit  and  clear  than  those  of  the  treaty  itself), 
causes  to  which  circumstances  belonged  that  rendered  the 
l>owers  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  country  acting  accord- 
ing to  its  ordinary  rules,  incompetent  to  afford  complete  com- 
pensation. 
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"That  the  appeal  was  heard  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
and  the  claimant  has  not  satisfactorily  shown  any  circum- 
stances belonging  to  his  case  on  account  of  which  adequate 
compensation  could  not  have  been  obtained  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  on  account  of  which  the 
supreme  tribunal  could  not  fully  consider  and  justly  decide 
upon  the  whole  merits  of  the  case. 

"Dr.  Nicholl  therefore  thought  that  the  claim  ought  to  be 
dismissed.'' 

Minority  Opinion  of  Nicholl;  commiflsioner,  Jannary  30, 1797.  Case  of 
the  Betsey — Fnrlong,  master — Article  VII..  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  of  Noyember  19,  1794. 

"  Mr.  Bayard  states  in  his  memorial  that  the 
Caseof  the  "Betsey:"  vessel  and  cargo  were  the  property  of  Messrs. 

opi^nion  of  Mr.  William  &  George  Patterson  and  William 
Furlong;  that  they  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  were  so  at  the  time  of  the  capture; 
that  the  trade  and  voyage  which  the  vessel  was  prosecuting 
at  the  time  of  the  capture  were  perfectly  fair  and  authorized 
by  the  law  of  nations;  that  the  vessel  and  cargo  were  cap- 
tured on  the  20th  of  March  1794,  and  on  tbe  2l8t  day  of  May 
in  the  same  year  were  condemned  by  the  vice-admiralty  of 
Bermuda,  which  sentence  of  condemnation  was  afiQrmed  by  the 
lords  commissioners  of  appeal  on  the  25th  day  of  July  1796. 
The  prayer  of  the  memorial  is  for  compensation  to  be  awarded 
by  this  board,  to  be  made  to  the  said  Pattersons  and  Furlong, 
by  the  British  Government,  for  the  loss  they  have  sustained  by 
this  capture  and  condemnation. 

"The  King's  agent  states  as  an  objection  to  the  board's 
granting  the  relief  prayed  for  by  the  memorialists,  that  a 
solemn  decision  of  the  high  court  of  appeals,  which  is  the 
supreme  court  of  the  law  of  nations  in  this  kingdom,  ought  to 
be  respected  and  confirmed  by  other  authorities,  proceeding 
on  the  same  law. 

"It  appears  to  me  that  in  considering  this  subject  much 
error  has  arisen  from  giving  to  a  proposition  which  is  true  in 
a  limited  degree,  viz,  as  respects  individual  persons,  and 
things,  and  principles,  so  far  as  they  refer  to  the  subjects  of 
one  nation — an  unlimited  and  universal  sense,  in  supposing 
the  sentence  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  nation  not  only  bind- 
ing on  individual  persons  and  things,  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court,  but  conclusive  as  to  the  law,  not  only  on  the  sub- 
jects of  their  own  government,  but  on  foreign  nations. 
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<<  This  proposition  I  will  first  consider  independent  of  its 
relation  to  this  case,  and  examine  to  what  extent  it  is  tme  that 
the  decision  of  a  supreme  court  of  a  nation,  pronouncing  sen- 
tence according  to  their  understanding  of  the  law  of  nations, 
ought  to  be  respected  and  confirmed  by  other  authorities  pro- 
ceeding on  the  same  law.  I  will  then  consider  its  application 
to  this  board  in  the  sense  used  by  the  King's  agent. 

"  The  proposition  is  true  so  far  as  relates  to  property  in  the 
thing  on  which  the  decree  is  made,  and  this  without  any 
reference  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  the  grounds  or  evidence  on 
which  the  sentence  is  founded. 

'<  The  decisions  of  judici<il  courts,  having  cognizance  of  prize 
causes,  in  every  country  vest  the  property  of  the  thing  as 
decreed,  and  in  this  sense  are  respected  and  confirmed  by  all. 
They  are  complete  to  bind  the  persons  and  things  before  the 
court.  These  courts  decide  according  to  their  understanding 
of  the  law  of  nations,  and  to  the  sense  entertained  of  this  law 
and  promulgated  to  them  by  the  supreme  legislative  or  execu- 
tive power.  The  individual  afiected  by  their  sentence  is 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  decision,  whatever  opinion  he  may 
entertain  of  its  justice.  His  former  right  of  property  is  abso- 
lutely divested  by  the  decree  if  sentence  of  condemnation  is 
pronounced  against  the  thing  claimed,  and  in  such  a  case  the 
subject  of  a  foreign  nation  can  not  lawfully  resume  jmssession 
of  it  in  any  country,  not  even  in  his  own. 

"  But  that  the  decision  of  any  court,  however  respectable  its 
members,  is  conclusive  on  foreign  governments,  as  to  the  law 
of  nations,  and  that  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded  may 
not  be  rightfully  contested,  as  contrary  to  that  law,  is  not,  in 
my  belief,  warranted  by  just  ideas  of  the  equal  independence 
of  nations  or  by  their  practice. 

'<  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  considers  himself  aggrieved 
by  the  sentence  of  a  court  of  one  nation  having  jurisdiction  in 
the  last  resort,  and  pronouncing  on  the  law  of  nations,  he  ap- 
plies to  the  government  whose  subject  he  is  for  redress.  That 
government  either  deems  his  complaint  unfounded  and  dis- 
misses it,  or  if,  in  its  opinion,  he  has  suffered  loss  without  just 
and  legal  cause^  it  is  a  duty  from  the  nation  to  her  citizen  to 
seek  relief  for  him  by  negotiation  or  otherwise;  if  not  obtained 
by  pacific  arrangements,  she  is  authorized  to  grant  him  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal  against  the  effects  of  the  subjects  of 
that  power  from  whom  he  has  received  the  injury. 
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"To  sappose  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  any  country  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  law  of  nations  would  be  to  suppose 
that  nation  always  right  who  captures  and  condemns  the  ef- 
fects of  another,  and  that  always  wrong  who  complains  of  and 
on  failure  of  other  means  seeks  redress  for  such  captures  and 
condemnations  by  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  and  yet  after 
a  condemnation  of  effects  taken  in  virtue  of  such  letters,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Gostling's  position,  such  condemnation  would 
be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  law  of  nations. 

"But  in  such  a  state  of  things  both  can  not  be  conformable 
to  this  law.  If  the  original  capture  and  condemnation  were 
just,  that  of  the  latter  can  not  be,  for  it  is  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nations  to  issue  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  except  in 
cases  of  violent  injuries  directed  and  supported  by  the  state 
and  justice  absolutely  denied,  in  re  minime  dubia,  by  all  the 
tribunals  and  afterward  by  the  prince.  (Answer  to  the  Prus- 
sian memorial  by  Sir  George  Lee  and  others.) 

"  It  does  not  consist  with  the  equality  of  independent  nations 
to  regard  the  decision  of  one,  merely  because  it  was  the  decision 
of  that  nation,  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  law  of  nations;  and 
other  nations  or  other  judicial  courts,  i)ronouncing  on  that  law, 
would  adopt  the  decisions  of  no  court,  only  so  far  as  such 
appeared  to  them  to  correspond  with  its  principles  and  rules. 

"The  decision  of  a  judicial  court,  judging  on  the  law  of 
nations,  can  not  be  considered  more  conclusive  or  binding  on 
others  than  the  judgment  of  that  nation  expressed  by  a  differ- 
ent organ  of  its  government,  lu  the  practice  of  nations  there 
are  many  instances  of  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  acts  are, 
or  are  not,  correspondent  with  the  law  of  nations,  and  each 
asserting  and  maintaining  its  right  to  decide  for  itself  against 
the  express  opinion  of  the  other. 

"Among  a  variety  that  might  be  cited  the  following  will 
illustrate  the  fact  and  show  that  the  principle  advanced  by 
Mr.  Gostling  can  not  be  binding  on  this  board: 

"In  the  year  1780  the  Empress  of  Eussia  declared  certain 
principles  to  be  coincident  with  the  primitive  rights  of  nations, 
and  which  the  belligerent  power  could  not  invalidate  without 
violating  the  laws  of  neutrality  and  without  disavowing  the 
maxims  they  had  adopted  in  different  treaties  and  public 
engagements. 

"Among  others  the  following  rule  was  laid  down,  viz :  *  That 
the  effects  belonging  to  a  subject  of  a  belligerent  power  shall 
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be  free  in  a  neutral  vessel,  except  contraband  merchandise.' 
This  declaration  and  the  regulations  thereto  annexed  were 
acceded  to  by  all  the  commercial  powers  of  importance  in 
Europe,  Great  Britain  excepted.  She  did  not  hold  herself 
concluded  by  the  opinions  and  declarations  of  these  nations, 
although  they  confederated  together  to  support  and  enforce 
them. 

^'  The  United  States  of  America  signified  their  assent  and 
declared  them  to  be  useful  and  wise  and  founded  on  principles 
of  justice  and  equity.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  courts  of  subordinate  jurisdiction  in  prize 
causes,  recognized  the  foregoing  rule  by  their  decisions,  and 
in  cases  manifestly  against  the  interests  of  their  own  citizens. 

<^A  Eussian  ship,  loaded  with  a  valuable  cargo  belonging  to 
the  Dutch,  after  having  been  captured  by  the  British  and  in 
their  possession  many  days,  was  recaptured  by  an  American 
privateer.  It  was  determined  by  these  courts  that  the  vessel 
and  cargo  should  be  restored  to  the  claimants,  although  it  was 
acknowledged  that  the  cargo  would  have  been  condemned  by 
the  British  had  she  arrived  in  their  ports,  the  court  declaring 
that  they  could  not  find  a  title  to  the  property  in  the  United 
States  on  the  ground  that  another  would  have  decided  against 
principles  which  their  government  had  declared  to  be  wise  and 
just,  and  so  grounded  on  the  law  of  nations  that  they  could 
not  be  invalidated  without  violating  the  laws  of  neutrality. 
Great  Britain  persisted  in  and  supported  her  own  opinion,  and 
her  courts  decide  contrary  to  this  regulation. 

<<  These  conflicting  decisions,  considered  merely  as  sentences 
pronounced  by  supreme  courts,  judging  according  to  the  law  of 
nations  as  understood  in  each  country,  would  be  of  equal  force 
on  this  board,  unless  the  seventeenth  article  of  the  late  treaty 
can  be  considered  as  sanctioning  the  principle  contended  for 
by  Great  Britain.  But  this  can  have  no  retrospect.  By  all 
rules  of  sound  construction,  as  well  as  by  the  words  in  which 
the  article  is  expressed,  it  only  refers  to  what  shall  take  place 
in  future  relative  to  the  enemies'  goods  on  board  of  neutral 
vessels,  and  our  decision  of  this  question,  which  has  been 
unanimous,  must  have  proceeded  on  our  understanding  of  the 
law  of  nations,  independent  of  this  treaty,  and  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  those  rules  on  which  the  sentence  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  prize  causes  has  been  founded; 
for  the  support  derived  to  this  principle  from  the  treaty  could 
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not  inflaence  the  jadgment  of  the  board,  its  operation  being 
entirely  subsequent  to  the  term  in  which  the  capture  must 
have  been  made  to  bring  the  case  within  our  jurisdiction. 

"The  eighteenth  article  of  the  treaty  under  which  the  board 
acts  contains  evidence  of  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  law  of 
nations  i^  the  contracting  parties  and  an  acknowledgment  by 
both  that  neither  had  an  exclusive  right  to  construe  and  deter- 
mine this  law,  and  in  conformity  thereto  it  adopts  an  alterna- 
tive  in  the  case  alluded  to,  which  leaves  each  in  full  poses- 
sion  of  its  own  construction  of  the  law  of  nations  in  what  cases 
provisions  and  other  articles  not  generally  contraband  may 
be  regarded  as  such. 

"If  any  case  should  arise  wherein  the  high  court  of  api)eals 
of  Great  Britain  should  have  decided  on  principles  of  the  kind 
referred  to  in  this  article  contrary  to  the  avowed  opinion  of 
the  United  States,  sach  decision  would  undoubtedly  be  binding 
and  conclusive  on  the  parties  and  things  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court.  The  property  would  be  legally  vested  in  the 
captor  and  all  further  demand  on  him  by  the  claimant  illegal 
and  fatile  in  this  or  any  other  country.  But  I  think  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  could  not  be  a  bar  to  a  claim  on  the  British 
Government  for  compensation,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
this  article,  when  in  the  same  treaty  both  governments  declare 
that  they  could  not  agree  as  to  the  law  in  this  respect  and 
expressly  accede  to  the  right  of  each  to  hold  its  own  opinion. 

"I  will  proceed  to  consider  this  objection  more  particularly, 
as  it  applies  to  the  jurisdiction  and  powers  of  this  board.  In 
my  judgment  the  article  which  provides  for  its  existence  and 
defines  its  duties  affords  complete  proof  of  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  as  to  the 
law  of  nations  and  a  surrender  by  each  of  an  exclusive  right 
of  determining  on  this  law  to  a  court  appointed  by  both. 

"* According  to  the  law  of  nations  the  court  of  the  captor  is 
the  proper  and  regular  court  for  the  condemnation  of  vessels 
and  goods  taken  on  the  high  seas.  The  law  of  nations  is  the 
general  rule,  yet  it  may  by  mutual  agreements  between  two 
parties  be  varied  and  departed  from,  and  where  there  is  an 
alteration  or  exception  introduced  by  particular  treaties,  that 
is  the  law  between  the  parties  to  the  treaty.'  (Answer  to  the 
Prussian  memorial.) 

"To  avoid  the  evils  of  a  discordance  of  opinion  between  the 
two  countries,  and  without  deciding  which  opinion  was  right,  to 
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terminate  their  differences  in  a  manner  best  calculated  to  pro- 
dace  mutual  satisfaction  and  good  understanding,  the  parties 
agreed  that  the  decrees  of  His  Majesty's  courts  should  have 
all  the  full  and  legal  effect  on  the  things  and  persons  to  which 
they  extended  in  the  opinion  of  either  government.  The  faith 
and  honor  of  the  King  to  the  captors  remained  firm  and 
untouched  and  the  independence  and  authority  of  his  courts 
the  same  as  if  this  article  had  not  existed.  Indeed,  the  very 
ground  of  erecting  this  board,  and  of  the  right  of  the  party  to 
prefer  his  claim  tor  redress  on  Ilis  Majesty's  government,  is 
that  the  decree  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  appeals  is  con- 
clusive and  binding  in  the  case  before  them  to  every  intent 
and  purpose,  and  that  such  decree  can  not  be  reversed,  shaken, 
or  in  the  smallest  degree  impaired  in  any  other  court  or 
country  whatsoever.  Thus  far  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  one 
were  secured.  It  remained  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  other 
consistently  with  these,  and  without  acceding  that  the  com- 
plaints of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  altogether 
just,  the  parties  agreed  to  the  appointment  of  a  court  other 
than  that  of  the  captor  in  which  complainants  of  injury  should 
seek  redress,  and  agreed  that  the  government  instead  of  the 
captor  should  afford  such  redress.  And  because  the  decree  of 
the  court  of  appeals  is  so  absolute  and  so  totally  divests  the 
claimant  of  his  former  property  in  the  thing,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment undertakes  to  make  him  compensation  in  money  for 
his  loss  if  he  is  equitably  entitled  to  any.  The  parties  also 
declared  the  rules  by  which  the  decisions  should  be  made,  viz, 
the  merits  of  the  case  of  the  complainant,  the  law  of  nations, 
justice,  and  equity,  as  these  shall  be  understood  by  the  board, 
composed  of  individuals  selected  by  the  governments  of  the 
captor  and  claimant,  being  the  court  of  both  nations,  and  not 
of  one,  and  not  bound  by  the  orders  and  instructions  of  one 
government,  or  by  the  understanding  of  either  as  to  what  is  the 
law  of  nations,  justice,  or  equity,  unless  conformable  to  their 
own,  much  less  by  the  particular  decision  of  one  in  the  case  of 
the  complainant,  especially  when  examined  by  other  rules  and 
subject  to  certain  rights  of  the  captor. 

''  If  this  court,  thus  deriving  its  existence  and  authority  from 
two  countries,  should  consent  to  take  the  law  of  nations  from 
the  government  of  one,  whether  communicated  to  it  through  a 
court  deriving  its  authority  from  such  government  or  through 
any  other  organ  of  communication,  the  avoidance  of  evils,  the 
adjustment  of  differences,  the  cause  of  its  apxmintmenty  and  the 
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end  to  be  obtained  by  it  will  be  entirely  frustrated.  My  opin- 
ion on  this  article  is  formed  from  the  natural  import  of  the 
words;  from  the  intentions  of  the  contracting  parties,  as  such 
intentions  are  to  bo  collected  from  thepccasion  that  produced 
the  article,  the  declaration  of  the  parties  as  to  the  manner 
of  terminating  their  difierences,  and  the  complaints  it  was 
intended  to  redress;  from  the  incapacity  to  attain  the  objects 
contemplated  by  the  contracting  parties,  if  the  decrees  of  the 
court  of  one  nation  are  conclusive  on  the  judgment  of  the 
board;  from  a  consideration  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty; 
from  the  authorities  relative  to  taking  of  evidence,  and  the 
rules  of  decision,  and  lastly,  from  there  being  nothing  of  suffi- 
cient importance  for  the  words  of  the  article  to  operate  upon, 
if  Mr.  Gostling's  objection  is  valid.  The  words  of  the  article 
are  universal;  they  extend  to  all  cases  where,  for  tchatever 
reason^  adequate  compensation  for  the  losses  and  damages  sus- 
tained by  illegal  or  irregular  captures  or  condemnations  dur- 
ing the  present  war,  under  color  of  authority  or  commissions 
from  His  Majesty,  can  not  be  actually  had  and  obtained  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings.  The  only  exception  is 
to  such  losses  and  damages  as  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
manifest  delay  or  negligence  or  willful  omission  of  the  claim- 
ants; and  the  provision  is  expressly  made  to  embrace  all  cases 
of  capture  and  condemnation  which  should  exist  at  the  time 
of  exchanging  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty.  A  loss  resulting, 
therefore,  from  a  capture  made  on  the  day  of  such  exchange 
is  as  completely  within  the  provisions  of  the  article  as  the 
case  of  a  vessel  captured  and  condemned  since  the  war  and 
before  the  making  of  the  treaty. 

"  The  British  nation  is  here  the  party  promising,  the  descrip- 
tion of  cases  absolute,  and  extended  to  all  happening  within 
the  time  mentioned.  According  to  every  rule  of  sound  con- 
struction, positive  and  indefinite  terms  shall  not  be  restricted, 
but  they  shall  be  taken  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  against 
a  promisor,  where  such  constniction  is  not  manifestly  produc- 
tive of  absurdity  or  injustice.  Where  the  party  makes  a  re- 
striction or  exception  to  his  promise  it  increases  the  obligation 
to  give  the  positive  terms  all  the  latitude  they  are  capable  of 
after  excluding  what  is  excepted,  because  the  exception  proves 
that  the  universality  of  the  terms,  their  operation  tind  the 
whole  subject,  with  all  its  relations,  were  distinctly  contem- 
plated by  the  party.  When  one  has  made  a  promise  and  then 
excepted  from  its  extent  what  the  words  might  naturaUy  have 
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conveyed  it  is  evident  that  he  was  aware  of  the  eflfect  of  his 
langaage,  and  took  from  its  comprehension  all  that  was  within 
his  intention  to  except.  It  wonld  not  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  contracting  parties  that  the  generality  of  the  expres- 
sions might  be  constraed  to  embrace  cases  which  had  been 
determined  on  by  the  lords  commissioners  of  appeal,  and  in 
making  the  restriction  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that 
they  should  not  have  added  after  the  words  ^  wilfdl  omission  of 
the  claimant,'  *  nor  to  cases  where  the  high  court  of  appeals  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty  should  have  decreed  the  capture  to  have 
been  legal  and  regular,'  if  such  had  been  their  intention. 

"  Hence  it  appears,  from  the  fair  import  of  the  general  and 
positive  words  of  the  article,  that  this  case  is  within  the  de- 
scription of  cases  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  board,  and 
this  construction  is  especially  confirmed  inasmuch  as  a  restric- 
tive clause  is  imposed  on  the  generality  of  the  description, 
and  no  exception  made  to  cases  decided  by  the  lords  commis- 
sioners of  appeal.  It  can  not  be  forgotten  that  this  indiscrim- 
inate capture  of  all  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  bound  to  or  from  certain  foreign  ports,  was  an  impor- 
tant ground  of  complaint  by  the  American  Government  against 
that  of  Great  Britain,  l^either  can  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
United  States  did  not  accede  that  the  orders  which  authorized 
these  captures  were  conformable  to  the  law  of  nations.  It 
appears  to  be  the  design  of  the  parties  to  waive  all  contention 
on  this  subject  and,  professing  in  the  preamble  to  the  treaty 
to  terminate  their  differences  in  such  a  maiiner  as,  without 
reference  to  the  merits  of  their  respective  complaints  and  pre- 
tensions, may  be  the  best  calculated  to  produce  mutual  satis- 
faction and  good  understanding,  they  agreed  to  this  among 
other  articles. 

"K  the  merits  of  the  complaints  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  not  to  be  examined  by  the  board,  and  this  is  cer- 
tainly the  effect  of  the  decree  of  the  high  court  of  appeals 
being  conclusive  and  binding  on  the  board,  this  article  does 
not  embrace,  in  the  manner  agreed  on  by  the  parties,  those 
differences  which  formed  a  principal  ground  of  complaint  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States. 

"There  is  no  valuable  distinction  between  the  high  court  of 
appeals  being  the  only  and  last  resort  for  compensation  by  the 
complainant  and  the  decree  of  the  same  court  being  neces- 
sarily conclusive  on  that  board  to  which  by  the  treaty  such 
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oomplainants  have  a  right  to  prefer  their  claims.  Under  the 
construction  contended  for  by  Mr.  Gostling  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  gain  nothing  by  the  article;  they  are  in  the 
same  state  they  were  before,  and  enjoy  no  other  right  than 
what  all  neutrals  or  than  what  His  Majesty's  enemies  enjoy, 
viz,  a  trial  in  the  first  instance  by  the  admiralty  courts  and  in 
the  last  resort  by  the  high  court  of  appeal. 

"  Instead  of  terminating  this  difference  without  reference  to 
its  merits,  and  so  as  to  produce  mutual  satisfaction,  if  the 
decision  of  the  court  of  one,  on  the  merits  of  the  complaints  of 
the  other,  is  to  be  conclusive,  the  party  against  whom  this 
complaint  is  made  does  determine  for  both  on  the  weight  and 
merits  of  the  complaint  and  pretensions  of  the  party  complain- 
ing. The  conclusive  and  final  decision  by  one  on  the  complaints 
and  pretensions  of  the  other  is  certainly  not  terminating  the 
difference  in  the  manner  stated  by  the  parties  themselves  to 
be  their  intention. 

"The  complaints  of  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
which  occasioned  the  sixth  article,  were  undoubtedly  founded 
on  the  existence  of  judicial  decisions,  authorized  and  sanctioned 
by  legislative  acts  of  certain  States  of  the  United  States;  and 
compensation  is  to  be  made  to  the  complainants  by  a  board 
totally  independent  of  the  decision  of  any  other  court,  other- 
wise than  as  such  decision  may  be  produced  to  prove  the  very 
case  the  article  provides  for,  viz,  au  existing  reason  why  the 
party  can  not  obtain  compensation  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
judicial  proceedings.  Whatever  gtound  there  may  be  for  con- 
sidering the  decrees  of  the  supreme  court  of  one  nation,  pro- 
nouncing on  the  law  of  nations,  conclusive  on  all  as  to  the  law, 
there  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  in  the  practice  of  nations, 
as  strong  reason  for  considering  the  final  judgment  of  supreme 
courts  of  a  nation  conclusive  as  to  the  justice  and  equity  of  the 
demand  of  a  foreigner  on  a  nation  for  a  debt  growing  due  in 
that  country.  A  debt  is  contracted  under  the  sanction  of  the 
municipal  laws  of  a  state.  The  parties  enter  voluntarily  into 
the  contract,  knowing,  at  the  time  of  making  it,  that  the 
same  will  be  construed  by  the  courts  of  one  state,  and  that 
the  supreme  legislative  and  judicial  powers  of  that  state  will 
always  bind  and  control  all  property  therein  and  all  contracts 
to  be  performed  within  its  dominions.  In  the  case  of  a  capture 
at  sea,  the  property  and  persons  captured  are  carried  by  force 
into  the  country  and  jurisdiction  of  the  captor.    The  law  by 
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which  the  case  is  to  be  examined  and  decided  is  not  exclu- 
sively the  law  of  one  but  of  both  nations,  and  it  results  from 
the  equality  of  independent  states  that  the  nation  whose  citi- 
zen is  constrained  within  the  jurisdiction  of  another  is  not 
under  any  moral  obligation  to  consider  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  its  citizens  conclusive  as  to  the  law  of  nations  if  contra- 
dictory to  their  own  judgment  and  understanding  of  the  law. 

**  It  would  be  contrary  to  all  our  knowledge  of  the  grounds 
of  complaint  of  the  British  Government  against  the  United 
States  to  say  that  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  the  States 
should  be  binding  on  the  board  appointed  to  examine  them. 

^<  There  was,  to  say  the  least,  as  strong  reason  for  submit- 
ting these  claims  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
as  for  considering  the  objection  of  Mr.  Gostling  valid,  and  the 
decision  of  a  case  between  the  captor  and  claimant  conclusive 
on  a  case  between  the  claimant  and  the  British  Government, 
who  are  the  parties  raised  by  this  article,  and  between  whom 
the  board  is  to  decide;  for  that  court  is  not  bound  by  the  leg- 
islative acts  of  the  several  States,  and,  so  far  as  it  has  expressed 
an  opinion  on  the  claims  of  the  British  subjects,  it  has  not  been 
adverse  to  them.  But  the  parties,  having  agreed  to  waive  all 
contest  about  the  fitness  and  right  of  the  impediments  that 
intervened  between  the  British  creditor  and  a  compensation 
for  his  loss,  agreed  also  to  submit  a  question  of  municipal  law, 
arising  within  the  jurisdiction  of  one  nation,  to  the  examina- 
tion and  judgment  of  either.  Considering  these  two  parties 
in  the  relation  they  bear  to  each  other,  from  the  nature  of  their 
differences,  from  their  declaration  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  be  terminated,  and  the  express  and  respective  surren- 
der by  each  of  all  right  to  determine  on  the  merits  of  the  com- 
plaints and  pretensions  of  the  other,  it  is  manifest  to  my  mind 
that  it  was  their  intention  that  the  decision  of  the  high  court 
of  appeal,  between  the  captor  and  claimant,  should  not  bar 
the  claimant's  demand  against  the  crown,  and  that  those  of 
the  courts  of  America  should  not  be  binding  or  conclusive  on 
the  board  constituted  under  the  sixth  article.  A  construction  • 
that  makes  such  dc^cision  conclusive  is  an  assumption,  on  the 
part  of  that  nation  who  makes  it,  of  a  right  to  judge  exclusively 
on  the  merits  of  the  complaints  and  pretensions  of  the  other, 
which  is  in  direct  contradiction  of  their  solemn  declaration.  It 
is  likewise  evident,  from  this  consideration  of  the  subject,  that 
the  article  would  be  incompetent  to  attain  the  declared  object  of 
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the  parties,  viz,  mutual  satisfaction  and  good  understanding, 
if  such  a  construction  could  prevail  as  should  submit  the  merits 
of  the  most  important  complaints  and  pretensions  of  one  to  the 
exclusive  arbitrament  of  the  other.  The  authorities  relative  to 
the  taking  of  evidence,  and  the  rules  of  decision,  show  that  the 
commissioners  must  determine,  without  reference  to  the  decree 
of  the  high  court  of  appeal,  other  than  as  it  is  evidence  that 
the  party  had  sustained  a  loss,  and  that  such  circumstances  are 
attached  to  his  case  as  prevent  the  obtaining  compensation  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings.  These  rules,  and 
a  consideration  of  the  parties  before  the  court  of  appeals,  and 
of  the  parties  before  this  board,  will  show  that  the  case  in  the 
two  tribunals  is  in  many  material  features  very  different. 

^<  The  commissioners  are  bound  <  to  examine  all  such  persons 
as  shall  come  before  them,  and  to  receive  in  evidence,  according 
as  they  may  think  most  consistent  with  equity  and  justice,  all 
written  depositions  or  books,  papers,  copies,  or  extracts,  being 
duly  authenticated,  either  according  to  the  legal  forms  existing 
in  both  countries,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  they  shall  require.- 
If  the  decree  of  the  lords  commissioners  is  binding  on  this  board 
as  to  the  claim  of  the  party  on  His  Majesty's  government,  no 
room  exists  for  this  latitude  in  receiving  evidence  and  examin- 
ing witnesses.  A  simple  document  showing  the  decree  of  this 
court  is  all  that  is  necessary ;  the  examination  of  witnesses  and 
the  reception  of  books  and  papers,  taking  evidence  according 
to  the  legal  forms  existing  in  the  two  countries,  or  making 
rules  for  taking  such  evidence,  and  the  exercise  of  a  discretion 
in  prescribing  the  rules,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  principles 
of  justice  and  equity,  is  totally  useless. 

"No  evidence  of  the  decisions  of  the  high  court  of  appeals 
can  be  derived  from  the  United  States  or  from  the  testimony 
of  witnesses.  Their  decrees  appear  by  copies  from  their  record, 
not  by  depositions  nor  by  the  parole  testimony  of  witnesses. 

"How  can  the  board  examine  and  decide  on  the  merits  of  the 
case  if  estopped  by  the  decrees  of  the  lords  commissioners! 
The  merits  of  the  case  do  not  appear  in  the  decree.  But  sup- 
posing the  case  and  the  grounds  of  the  sentence  to  be  displayed 
at  large  on  the  record.  If  we  are  obliged  to  conform  ourselves 
to  their  decision,  it  would  be  their,  not  our,  decision  on  the 
merits  of  the  case,  and  not  on  the  merits  of  the  case  before  us, 
but  of  a  case  between  different  parties,  viz,  b<^tween  the  cap- 
tor, who  has  right  under  the  instructions  of  the  King,  and  the 
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claimant,  who,  before  that  coart,  coald  only  ask  for  justice 
under  the  strict  rules  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  for  a  compen- 
sation measured  by  regulations  which  are  designed  to  guard 
the  captor  from  suffering  injury  by  having  made  a  capture 
through  mistake,  or  having  persisted  in  a  detention  through 
ignorance  or  misconstruction  of  the  orders  under  which  he 
acted,  or  by  the  illegal  condemnation  by  a  vice-admiralty  court, 

"  Whereas  the  case  before  the  board  is  essentially  different. 
Under  the  article  the  merits  of  the  complainant's  case  are  to 
be  examined  distinct  and  independent  of  any  claims  or  right 
of  the  captors.  His  case  may  contain  merit  which  entitles 
him  to  compensation  from  the  crown  in  the  judgment  of  the 
same  persons  who  might  very  justly  think  that,  considered  in 
relation  to  captor  and  claimant,  it  had  no  merits  to  relief  from 
the  captor.  A  rule  made  for  the  measure  of  compensation  to 
the  claimant  by  the  captor  may  be  perfectly  just  and  equitable 
when  examined  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  these  two  and  yet 
be  very  far  from  a  complete  compensation  for  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  claimant,  which  is  here  promised  by  the  crown. 

"To  what  purpose  are  the  law  of  nations,  equity,  and  jus- 
tice prescribed  to  the  commissioners  as  rules  for  their  decision 
if  the  objection  is  valid  f  It  leaves  nothing  for  these  words  to 
operate  on. 

"  The  sentence  of  a  court  condemning  or  restoring  property 
may  be  conformable  to  the  law  of  nations,  but  such  sentence, 
merely  pronouncing  condemnation  or  restoration  of  a  thing, 
can  in  no  sense  be  called  the  law  of  nations,  which  is  a  rule  of 
action.  There  is  no  usage,  either  in  technical  language  or 
common  parlance,  that  will  warrant  calling  the  sentence  of  a 
court  the  law  of  nations.  If,  then,  the  commissioners  are 
bound  to  conform  to  the  sentence  of  the  court  of  appeals  in 
the  case  of  the  captor  and  claimant,  they  can  not  examine  the 
complainant's  case  by  comparing  it  with  the  law.  They  are 
precluded  from  inquiring  whether,  according  to  this  rule,  the 
capture  was  illegal  and  irregular,  which  is  the  original  ground 
of  complaint,  and  the  cause  of  that  loss  which  the  British 
Government  undertakes  to  compensate  on  our  decision  that  it 
was  so. 

"Thus  it  appears  that,  if  Mr.  Gostling's  objection  is  valid, 
the  board  is  estopped  from  taking  the  first  step  necessary  to 
the  performance  of  their  duty. 
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"The  same  remarks  apply  to  tbe  other  parts  of  the  duty 
imposed  by  this  article,  viz,  an  examination  whether  the  claim 
be  conformable  to  justice  and  equity. 

^'  To  assume  the  sentence  of  the  lords  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence against  the  claimant,  is  to  substitute  the  judgment  of 
others  as  to  what  is  equitable  and  just  for  our  own,  and  that  in 
a  case  between  parties  materially  different  and  not  having  the 
like  pretensions. 

^^  In  considering  the  case  between  captor  and  claimant  the 
court  inquires  what  justice  demands  on  the  part  of  the  former 
as  well  as  the  latter,  and  complete  justice  to  the  claimant  may 
not  be  consistent  with  the  rights  of  the  captor,  though,  as  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  claimant,  and  distinct  from  any  con- 
sideration of  the  captor,justice  may  require  that  compensation 
be  made  him.  When  the  case  is  examineil  in  the  court  of  ap- 
peals equity  is  due  to  both  parties,  and,  while  the  same  court 
considers  what  <  quity  requires  for  the  claimant,  it  is  likewise 
bound  to  examine  what  equity  demands  for  the  captor.  Com- 
pensation may  be  <  quitably  due  to  the  complainant,  and  yet  it 
may  be  very  inequitable  that  the  captor  should  render  it — a 
capture  may  have  been  made  under  such  circumstances  as 
perfectly  to  justify  the  captor  in  the  court  of  his  nation.  The 
property  captured  may  have  been  condemned  in  a  vice-admi- 
ralty court  and  restored  by  a  decree  of  the  court  of  appeals. 
Now,  although  equity  requires  that  the  claimant  should  be 
compensated  for  the  loss  sustained  by  the  capture  and  deten- 
tion, yet  it  would  be  very  inequitable  to  compel  the  captor  to 
make  this  compensation,  when  tbe  detention  was  perfectly 
innocent  on  his  part.  Therefore  to  take  the  judgment  of  the 
court  of  appeals  as  conclusive  on  this  board,  would  be  to  apply 
what  was  a  true  measure  of  justice  and  equity  in  one  case  to  a 
case  differing  from  that  in  its  merit,  in  the  parties,  and  in  the 
rules  of  decision.  It  must  be  evident  that  although  such  a 
measure  may  be  justly  applicable  to  some  cases  of  both  de- 
scriptions, yet  its  application  to  others  would  produce  great 
injustice  and  be  highly  inequitable.  In  the  admiralty  courts 
the  captors  ground  themselves  on  the  instructions  and  author- 
ity of  His  Majesty,  and  have  a  right  to  demand  the  protection 
of  these,  and  to  claim  a  decision  on  their  capture  according 
to  such  instructions,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  nations.  Xow, 
although  it  may  be  said  that  the  law  of  nations  is  bottomed 
on  equity,  yet,  from  the  parties  superadding  that  term  to  the 
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others,  it  is  evident  they  meant  to  give  a  greater  latitude  to 
this  quality  than  could  be  applied  to  it  as  entering  into  the 
composition  and  ground  of  this  law. 

"A  vessel  captured  and  brought  in  for  adjudication  under 
the  orders  of  His  Majesty  may  be  restored  to  the  claimant  as 
not  being  liable  to  condemnation.  The  neutral,  if  he  has  done 
no  act  to  forfeit  his  right  to  a  compensation  for  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  capture,  is  undoubtedly  eutitled  to  his  costs, 
expenses,  etc.,  but  it  would  hardly  consist  with  the  respect  due 
to  His  Majesty's  sense  of  justice,  or  to  his  high  court  of 
appeals,  composed  of  the  same  persons  who  advised  to  the 
orders,  that  the  captor  should  suflFer  any  injury  for  obedience 
to  them.  Yet,  if  the  objection  is  sound,  notwithstanding  the 
absolute  promise  of  compensation  for  all  loss  and  damage,  this 
board  could  not  award  it  to  the  claimant  and  the  promise  is 
rendered  null. 

"The  order  of  the  6th  N^ovember,  A.  D.  1793,  to  the  com- 
manders of  ships  of  war,  etc.,  is,  Hhat  they  shall  stop  and 
detain  all  ships  laden  with  goods,  the  produce  of  any  colony 
belonging  to  France,  or  carrying  provisions  or  other  supplies 
for  the  use  of  such  colony,  and  shall  bring  the  same  with  the 
cargoes  to  legal  adjudication  in  our  courts  of  admiralty.' 

"Without  considering  at  present  the  question  whether  a 
belligerent  can  justly  interfere  against  a  trade,  because  it  was 
not  practiced  in  time  of  peac^e,  let  us  suppose  a  vessel  bound 
from  a  French  colony  laden  totally  with  such  articles  as  are 
the  fair  object  of  a  trade  authorized  by  treaty  years  before  the 
present  war.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  commander  of  a 
British  ship  of  war  that  met  her  daring  the  existence  of  this 
order  to  capture  and  send  her  into  the  port  of  his  sovereign, 
and  whatever  injury  naturally  resulted  from  this  act,  being 
the  consequence  of  this  order,  would  not  be  permitted  to  fall 
on  the  captor  in  His  Majesty's  courts.  It  is  not  less  evident 
that  the  claimant  would  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  the 
loss  he  sustained  by  the  capture,  according  to  justice,  equity, 
and  the  law  of  nations.  Yet,  if  the  objecticm  prevails,  the 
same  de<iree  that  protects  the  captor  would  be  a  complete  bar 
to  our  awarding  the  claimant  the  promised  compensation. 
Gases  of  almost  every  description  have  been  preferred;  the 
answer,  though  varying  in  some  points,  has  always  stated  the 
decrees  of  the  lords,  etc.,  to  be  final  and  conclusive;  and, 
indeed,  if  conclusive,  merely  as  their  decree  in  one  case,  I  can 
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perceive  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so  in  alL  Under 
such  a  Gonstraction  the  article  affords  no  benefit  not  enjoyed 
before,  or  that  could  not  be  enjoyed  as  well  without  it,  except 
in  a  class  of  cases  which  has  been  mentioned  as  sufficient 
for  the  article  to  operate  upon,  viz,  cases  of  insolvency  or 
absconding. 

"  If  it  were  possible,  consistent  with  any  just  construction 
of  the  terms  of  the  article,  though  in  my  opinion  it  is  not,  to 
confine  the  remedy  to  such  narrovv  limits,  let  us  consider 
whether  it  would  comport  with  the  importance  of  its  provi- 
sions, the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  that  produced  the  arrange- 
ment, or  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  complaint  it  was 
intcmded  to  redress. 

"  Prom  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  England  relative  to  the 
security  of  property  captured,  the  obligation  on  the  courts  of 
original  jurisdiction  to  hold  the  same  until  satisfactory  stipu- 
lations are  made  for  abiding  the  final  orders  of  the  court  of 
appeal,  and  the  obligation  iuiposed  on  that  court  as  to  the 
measure  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  articles  to  be  restored, 
together  with  the  security  every  privateer  is  obliged  to  pro- 
vide before  a  commission  is  granted,  it  could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered an  object  of  sufficient  importance  in  the  minds  of  the 
contracting  parties  to  provide  a  remedy  of  any  sort  for  the 
very  few  cases  of  loss  that  might  happen  from  insolvency  or 
absconding.  The  length  of  time  necessarily  elapsing  before 
this  fact  could  be  ascertained,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  judi- 
cial proceedings,  is  a  strong  argument  that  these  evils  were 
scarcely  within  the  contemplation  of  the  parties,  more  espe- 
cially that  they  were  not  the  sole  objects  of  the  article.  No 
such  case  has  yet  been  brought  before  the  board,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  from  the  course  of  the  process,  evidence  of 
such  fact  is  now  in  existence. 

"According  to  admiralty  proceedings  it  is  hardly  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  a  claim  founded  on  such  a  state  of  the 
captor,  taking  into  consideration  the  great  scene  of  captures, 
viz,  the  West  Indies,  could  be  produced  under  several  years 
from  the  present  time,  with  the  necessary  evidence  to  verify 
it,  and  more  than  seventeen  months  have  elapsed  since  the 
ratification;  and  if  unforeseen  dilays  had  not  happened  in  the 
conveyance  of  the  treaty  to  the  United  States,  in  all  prob- 
ability the  first  term  of  time  for  receiving  complaints,  viz, 
eighteen  months^  would  on  this  day  have  been  completed.    The 
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making  provision  for  an  event,  the  knowledge  of  which  could 
not  probably  exist  till  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  the  provision  is  made,  is  charging  the  article  and  the 
contracting  parties  with  too  great  an  absurdity  to  be  admitted. 

"  If  the  intention  was  merely  to  provide  a  substitute  in  the 
person  to  pay,  this  board,  the  rules  of  evidence  and  of  decision 
are  unnecessary. 

<^  The  official  returns,  on  the  process  issued  by  the  court  to 
compel  payment,  show  the  fact  of  insolvency  or  absconding; 
and  interest  on  the  amount  awarded  by  the  court,  until  day  of 
payment,  would  be  all  the  calculation  to  be  made,  and,  being 
the  mere  result  of  figures,  would  not  require  any  examination 
of  the  merits  of  the  case,  any  aid  from  the  law  of  nations,  jus- 
tice, or  equity,  nor  the  testimony  of  any  witnesses,  or  deposi- 
tions, books,  or  papers  from  the  United  States,  to  ascertain  the 
sum  to  be  paid  by  the  British  Government.  It  would  be 
affronting  the  two  nations  to  suppose  that  they  gravely  ap- 
pointed, by  their  supreme  authority,  four  men,  took  uncommon 
precaution  for  the  equitable  appointment  of  a  fifth,  gave  them 
a  latitude  of  discretion,  and  imposed  on  them  a  solemn  oath, 
to  do  that,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  justice,  and  equity, 
which  might  be  as  well  done  by  a  person  possessing  no  knowl- 
edge of  either,  and  which  the.  simplest  arithmetician  might 
do  as  correctly  as  the  profoundest  lawyer  or  statesman  in 
Europe.  If  the  natural  import  of  the  words  describing  the 
cases  submitted  warrants  the  construction  I  have  given  to  the 
article;  if  this  construction  is  confirmed  by  the  declared  inten- 
tion of  the  parties,  and  by  an  avowed  equality  in  the  surrender 
made  by  both  of  an  exclusive  right  to  determine  on  the  merits 
of  their  respective  pretensions  and  complaints;  if  it  is  fairly 
deducible  from  the  rules,  by  which  the  board  is  to  regulate 
its  decisions  and  receive  evidence,  or  from  a  conviction  that 
the  words  of  the  article  could  have  nothing  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  operate  upon,  without  such  construction;  or  if  it  is 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  both  parties  profess 
to  have  in  view,  the  consequence  follows  that  such  construc- 
tion is  sound  and  just,  and  that  the  objection  to  the  board's 
proceeding  in  this  case  is  of  no  validity, 

"  It  is  likewise  stated,  as  an  objection  to  the  board's  enter- 
taining the  case,  ^  that  it  has  no  circumstances  belonging  to  it 
by  which  the  claimants  were  disabled  from  receiving  complete 
justice  in  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,'  and  it 
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seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  one  gentleman  of  the  board  that 
the  claimants  have  not  shown  any  circumstances  belonging  to 
this  case^  on  account  of  which  adequate  compensation  could 
not  have  been  obtained  in  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial 
proceedings. 

"  The  article  says  that  whereas  complaints  have  been  made 
by  divers  merchants  and  others,  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
that  they  have  sustained  considerable  losses  and  damages, 
by  reason  of  irregular  and  illegal  captures,  etc.,  and  that 
from  various  circumstances  belonging  to  them  adequate  com- 
pensation can  not  now  be  actually  obtained,  had,  and  received, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  i)roceedings,  it  is  agreed  that 
in  all  such  cases,  where  adequate  compensation  can  not,  for 
whatever  reason^  be  now  actually  had  and  received  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  justice,  full  and  complete  compensation 
for  the  same  will  be  made  by  the  British  Government  to  said 
complainant. 

"  It  will  be  readily  granted  that  there  can  be  no  stronger  or 
more  conclusive  reason  against  a  complainant's  obtaining  ade- 
quate compensation  for  the  loss  sustained  by  a  capture,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  justice,  than  a  decree  by  the  high  court  of 
appeal  against  his  receiving  any  compensation;  and  if  the 
board  is  satisfied  that  he  has  sustained  loss  by  the  capture, 
and  that  the  capture  was  illegal  and  irregular,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  resist  the  strongest  evidence  the  nature  of  the  case 
admits,  of  his  incapacity  to  obtain  compensation  therefor  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  justice. 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  terms  of  greater  latitude  than 
those  here  used — for  whatever  reason;  and  they  appear  to  be 
adopted,  among  other  purposes,  to  exclude  any  inquiry  by  the 
board  as  to  what  was  the  particular  reason  why  the  party  could 
not  obtain  compensation  in  His  Majesty's  courts. 

"  Delicacy  and  propriety  forbid  our  examining  or  even  in- 
quiring into  the  reasons  that  occasioned  the  judgment  of 
another  tribunal. 

'^  The  grounds  on  which  judgment  was  rendered  can  not 
be  known  to  this  board;  no  part  of  the  doings  of  the  lords 
commissioners  of  appeal  appears  but  the  result  of  their  con- 
sideration, viz,  the  sentence.  It  is  true  the  King's  agent 
undertakes  to  say  what  were  the  grounds  of  the  decision  of 
the  lords  commissioners,  but  liow  far  his  knowledge  or  memory 
can  serve  him  in  this  particular  is  not  for  me  to  judge.    It  is 
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sufficient  that  the  recital  of  what  Ijq  supposes  to  be  the  ground 
of  a  decisiou  can  not  have  more  inflaence  on  the  board  than 
the  declarations  of  the  claimants,  which  are  to  be  relied  on  no 
further  than  they  are  verified  by  evidence. 

"  It  is  needless  for  us  to  inquire  what  were  the  particalar 
circumstances  belonging  to  the  claimant's  case,  and  what  was 
the  particular  reason  which  induced  the  court  to  reject  his 
claim.  Because,  from  the  nature  of  the  process,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  such  circumstance,  or 
reason  with  any.  degree  of  certainty,  and  because  the  article 
does  not  si)ecify  any  description  of  circumstances  or  reasons, 
the  existence  of  which  is  necessary  to  bring  a  case  within  its 
provisions ;  and  there  can  be  no  evidence  more  complete  of  the 
existence  of  some  circumstances  in  the  complainant's  case,  and 
of  some  reasons  which  prevented  his  obtaining  adequate  com- 
pensation in  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  than 
proof  of  his  having  attempted  to  obtain  it  through  every 
course,  and  met  a  decision  against  his  claim  in  the  last  resort 
of  judicial  process.  The  fact  of  his  being  unable  to  obtain 
compensation  after  having  sought  it  through  all  His  Majesty's 
courts  necessarily  involves  the  existence  of  some  circumstance, 
or  some  reason,  that  prevented  his  obtaining  adequate  com- 
pensation, and  unless  the  circumstances  or  reasons  were  mani- 
fest delay  or  negligence  or  willful  omission  of  the  claimant,  he 
is,  in  my  opinion,  entitled  to  the  decision  of  the  board. 

^^Ile  has  suffered  loss  and  damage  from  a  capture  under 
color  of  authority  from  His  Majesty.  That  capture,  he  says, 
was  illegal  and  irregular.  Our  first  inquiries  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  claim  are  the  timo  of  capture,  the  quality  of  the  per- 
son capturing,  and  of  the  complainant,  tlie  legality  or  illegality 
of  the  capture.  If  these  conform  to  the  description  of  cases 
in  tlie  article,  it  is  a  case  in  which  the  British  Government 
promised  to  make  compensation,  if  it  can  not  be  otherwise  ob- 
tained, unless  the  loss  was  occasioned  by  his  own  willful  omis- 
sion and  negle(*>t.  My  opinion  is  that  the  claimants  have  made 
out  a  case  thus  far  within  the  treaty,  and  of  their  not  being 
able  to  obtain  compensation  in  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial 
proceedings.  If,  then,  we  insist  on  their  proving  the  particular 
reason  why  they  could  not  obtain  compensation,  we  demand  of 
them  to  prove  that  which  they  have  no  means  of  procuring 
the  knowledge  of,  viz,  the  reason  that  infiuenced  the  high  court 
of  appeals  in  their  decision.    The  claimants  state  what  they 
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consider  to  be  the  reasons  of  the  condemnations  of  both  courts, 
of  the  first  because  it  is  alleged  to  be  the  particular  reason  by 
the  court  itself,  and  of  the  court  of  appeals,  because  such  rea- 
sons were  urged  against  them  in  argument,  and  are  considered 
as  just  causes  of  condemnation. 

^^The  King's  agent  says  these  were  not  the  reasons  that  influ- 
enced the  judgment  of  the  lords  commissioners,  but  that  the 
facts  alleged  in  the  memorial,  and  those  supported  by  the  affi- 
davits now  produced  on  the  part  of  the  complainants,  were 
fully  admitted  before  the  lords,  and  that  the  judgment  of  their 
lordships  was  founded  on  the  legal  result  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, including  and  admitting  those  very  circumstances 
which  are  undertaken  to  be  proved  in  the  memorial. 

<^The  case,  then,  according  to  the  King's  counsel,  as  made 
out  before  the  high  court  of  appeals,  was  one  where  the  claim- 
ants and  owners  of  the'vessel  and  cargo  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  inhabitants  of  any  country  at  enmity 
with  Great  Britain,  and  the  voyage  perfectly  fair  and  legal, 
for  he  says  the  blockade  was  not  even  a  point  in  issue,  and  a 
trade  from  the  French  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Americans  has  been  determined  by  the 
same  court  to  be  legal. 

<^It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  claimants'  and  the  King's 
agent  will  not  agree  on  the  reason,  and  if  the  statement  of  the 
latter  is  true,  it  would  not  be  an  easy,  if  possible,  task  for  the 
former  to  prove  in  any  court  what  was  the  particular  reason 
that  prevented  their  obtaining  compensation  in  tlie  ordinary 
course  of  judicial  process.  This  view  of  the  subject  satisfies 
my  mind  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  produce  evidence  of  the 
precise  circumstances  belonging  to  a  case  which  prevent  the 
complainants  from  obtaining  compensation,  for  the  existence 
of  some  circumstance  is  proved  by  the  final  sentence  against 
the  claimants,  and  this  is  all  that  is  required.  In  this  partic- 
ular case  we  may  fairly  quote  the  decree  itself,  for  its  verbal 
conformity  to  the  article. 

^^  In  the  sentence  their  lordships  say  that  under  all  the  spe- 
cial circumstances  of  the  case  they  pronounce  against  the  appeal 
of  the  claimants.  By  the  most  severe  rules  of  criticism  this 
case,  then,  is  literally  within  the  article,  for  no  man  can  doubt 
that  the  terms,  *  various  circumstances  belonging  to  the  cases  of 
the  complainants '  include  all  the  special  circumstances  of  any 
one  particular  case,  and  tliat  the  terms  for  whatever  reason 
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completely  embrace  the  terms  special  ctrcumstuncesj  or  special 
reason  as  applied  to  any  one  case.  It  would  seem  as  if  these 
words  were  adopted  puri)osely  to  mark  this  case  as,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  lords,  within  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 
They  do  not  say  that  vessel  and  cargo  shall  be  decreed  to  the 
captors,  because  the  property  of  the  subjects  of  France,  or  be- 
cause in  a  trade  inconsistent  with  a  neutral  character,  and  they 
do  not,  as  is  frequently  the  manner,  merely  affirm  or  reverse  the 
decree  below,  but  declare  that  their  sentence  is  founded  on  all 
the  special  circumstances  of  the  case^  which  words  are  tantamount 
to  those  in  the  article,  and  as  truly  within  its  letter,  as  well  as 
meaning,  as  if  it  had  been  said  on  account  of  various  circum- 
stances belonging  to  the  case." 

Gore,  commiBsioner,  case  of  the  Betsey,  Furlong,  master,  Article  VII., 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  November  19, 1794. 

^^  A  leading  feature  of  this  case  is  that  the 
Case  of  the  "Betsey,"  sentence  of  condemnation  in  the  vice-admiralty 
^^igipmion  ^^  Bermudas  has,  upon  the  appeal  of  the 
claimants,  been  affirmed  by  the  lords  commis- 
sioners of  appeal,  the  supreme  judicature  in  the  kingdom  in 
matters  of  prize. 

"In  consequence  a  question  has  occurred  upon  the  showing 
of  the  agent  of  the  crown,  *  Whether  the  board  is  bound  and 
concluded  by  that  affirmance  so  as  to  be  prevented  (as  be- 
tween the  claimants  and  His  Majesty's  government)  from 
examining  into  and  relieving  against  the  capture  and  con- 
demnation, sanctioned  by  it  as  between  the  claimants  and  the 
captor,  upon  the  same  evidence  in  substance  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  their  lordships.' 
"The  agent's  objection  is  in  the  following  words: 
"^That  the  captor  has  no  right  against  the  claimants  to 
found  a  condemnation,  but  as  a  grantee  of  the  crown  and  such 
as  the  crown  would  have  had  in  the  same  circumstances;  and 
that  therefore  this  is  a  case  between  the  samepartiesj  and  upon 
the  same  facts  in  which  a  judgment,  has  been  given  in  a  solemn 
decision  by  the  supreme  court  ol  the  law  of  nations  in  this 
kingdom  which  other  authorities,  proceeding  by  the  same  law, 
are  bound  to  respect  and  confirm;  that  the  case  has  no  cir- 
cumstances belonging  to  it  by  which  the  claimants  were  dis- 
abled from  receiving  complete  justice  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  judicial  proceedings,  and  therefore  that  it  is  not  a  case  in 
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whicb  the  parties  are  entitled  to  relief  under  and  by  virtue  of 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty.' 

<^  Upon  the  fullest  consideration  of  this  objection  I  have 
stated  it  to  be  my  opinion  '  that  the  affirmance  of  the  condem- 
nation by  the  lords  does  in  no  respect  bind  us  as  commission- 
ers under  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty,  and  that  it  is  no 
further  material  to  our  inquiries,  in  the  execution  of  the  trust 
confided  to  us,  than  as  it  goes  to  prove  that  compensation  was 
unattainable  by  the  claimants  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice.' 

^^Tt  has  been  explicitly  understood  that  the  Opinion  I  have 
thus  delivered  is  in  precise  conformity  with  that  of  His  Maj- 
esty's government,  but  as  the  objection  to  which  it  is  opposed 
has  been  repeated  by  the  agent  on  every  occasion  that  has 
since  occurred,  notwithstanding  the  avowed  disapprobation  of 
its  principles  by  those  from  whom  his  authority  is  derived,  and 
as  one  of  the  board  has  not  only  sustained  the  objection  by 
his  ultimate  opinion,  but  recorded  the  reasons  which  have  in-  . 
duced  him  to  do  so  in  the  nature  of  a  protest  against  the  de- 
cision of  the  majority,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  reduce  to 
writing  and  to  tile  the  reflections  which  have  led  me  to  the 
foregoing  conclusion. 

"There  are  some  of  the  agCLt's  premises  which  I  shall  not 
employ  myself  in  contesting. 

"  He  who  alleges,  for  example,  that  the  crown  is  the  same 
party  with  the  master  or  owner  of  a  privateer ^  to  whom  it  has 
granted  a  commission  of  reprisals,  can  expect  no  more  than 
that  his  allegation  should  be  merely  denied.  But,  even  if  the 
allegation  were  true,  there  is  certainly  more  novelty  than  cor- 
rectness in  the  argument  that  a  judgment  of  His  Majesty's 
own  court,  composed  of  the  members  of  his  own  council,  is 
the  more  especially  entitled  to  a  conclusive  quality  agaiust 
neutral  nations  and  their  citizens  who  have  been  injured  by 
it  because  His  Majesty  was  himself  a  party  to  the  suit.  I  am 
very  far  from  being  disposed  to  insist  that  the  judgment  of 
the  lords  of  appeal  is  less  to  be  respected  on  that  account;  but 
it  is  neither  indecorous  toward  that  high  court  nor  unreason- 
able in  itself  to  say  that  the  extensive  binding  force,  now  for 
the  iirst  time  attributed  to  their  sentences,  could  not  be  rested 
on  a  foundation  so  little  calculated  to  support  it. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  sentence  of  the  lords  in 
this  case  (however  unjust  it  may  be)  is  conclusive  upon  this 
board  under  the  treaty^  it  is  previously  to  be  inquired  whether 
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the  Grovernment  of  the  United  States^  independent  of  the 
treaty,  would  upon  the  application  of  the  claimants  for  redress 
against  the  capture  and  condemnation  confirmed  by  it,  by  way 
of  reprisals  or  otherwise,  be  bound  by  the  law  of  nations  to 
esteem  it  just,  although  upon  the  face  of  it  it  was  manifestly 
the  reverse. 

"The  necessity  of  this  preliminary  inquiry  would  seem  to  be 
obvious  at  first  sight,  but  it  will  perhaps  be  more  apparent 
when  I  proceed  to  show  the  influence  which  its  true  result  is 
entitled  to  have  upon  the  construction  of  the  treaty. 

<<By  the  law  of  nations  universally  and  immemorially  re- 
ceived, the  legality  of  a  seizure  as  prize  is  to  be  determined  in 
the  courts  of  the  nation  to  which  the  captor  belongs,  judging 
according  to  that  law  and  to  the  treaties  (if  any)  subsisting 
between  the  states  of  the  captor  and  claimant  (Answer  to 
Prussian  memorial.) 

^^The  nature  and  grounds  of  this  exclusive  prize  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  nation  of  the  captor,  and  the  legal  effects  flowing 
from  its  exercise,  are  so  clearly  detailed  by  Rutherforth,  in  his 
Institutes  of  Natural  Law,  that  I  will  here  quote  that  detail 
at  large  in  place  of  giving  my  own. 

'^This  right  of  the  nation  of  the  captor  (says  Rutherforth,  2 
vol.,  p.  596)  is  founded  upon  another,  i,  e.  the  right  of  the  na- 
tion to  inspect  into  the  conduct  of  the  captors,  both  because 
they  are  members  of  the  state,  and  because  it  is  answerable 
to  all  other  states  for  tohat  they  do  in  wavj  and  what  they 
do  in  war  is  done  either  under  its  general  or  under  its  special 
commission.  *  The  captors,  therefore  (p.  597),  are  obliged,  upon 
account  of  the  jurisdiction  which  the  state  has  over  their  per- 
sons, to  bring  such  goods  or  ships  as  they  seize  on  the  main 
ocean  into  their  ports,  and  they  can  not  acquire  property  in 
them  till  the  state  has  determined  whether  they  were  lawfully 
taken  or  not.  This  right  which  their  own  state  has  to  deter- 
mine this  matter  is  so  far  an  exclusive  one  that  no  other  state 
can  claim  to  judge  of  their  behavior  till  it  has  been  thor- 
oughly examined  into  by  their  own,  both  because  no  other 
state  has  jurisdiction  over  their  person  and  likewise  because 
no  other  state  is  answerable  for  what  they  do.  But  the  state 
to  which  the  captors  belong,  whilst  it  is  thus  examining  into 
the  behavior  of  its  own  members  and  deciding  whether  the 
shix)S  or  goods  which  they  have  seized  upon  are  lawfully  taken 
or  not,  is  determining  a  controversy  between  its  own  members 
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and  the  foreigners  who  claim  the  ships  or  the  goods;  and  this 
controversy  did  not  arise  within  its  own  territory,  but  in  the 
main  ocean.  The  right,  therefore,  which  it  exercises  is  not 
civil  jurisdiction;  and  the  civil  law,  which  is  peculiar  to  its 
own  territory,  is  not  the  law  by  which  it  ought  to  proceed. 
Neither  the  place  where  the  controversy  arose  nor  the  parties 
who  are  concerned  in  it  are  subject  to  that  law.  The  only  law 
by  which  it  can  be  determined  is  the  law  of  nature  applied  to 
the  collective  bodies  of  civil  societies — that  is,  the  law  of  na- 
tions— unless,  indeed,  there  have  been  particular  treaties  made 
between  the  two  states  to  which  the  captors  and  claimants 
belong,'  etc. 

"'This  right  of  the  state  to  which  the  captors  belong  (p. 
598)  exclusively  is  not  a  complete  jurisdiction.  The  captors^ 
who  are  its  members,  are  bound  to  submit  to  its  sentence, 
though  this  sentence  should  happen  to  be  erroneous,  because 
it  has  a  complete  jurisdiction  over  their  persons;  but  the  other 
parties  in  the  controversy,  as  they  are  members  of  another 
state,  are  only  bound  to  submit  to  its  sentence  as  far  as  this 
sentence  is  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nations  or  to  particular  treaties, 
because  it  has  no  jurisdiction  over  them  in  respect  either  of 
their  persons  or  of  the  things  that  are  the  subjects  of  the  con- 
troversy. If  justice,  therefore,  is  not  done  them,  they  may  apply 
to  their  own  state  for  a  remedy,  which  may  consistently  tcith  the 
late  of  nations  give  them  a  remedy  either  by  solemn  war  or  by  re- 
prisals. In  order  to  determine  when  tlieir  right  to  apply  to 
their  own  state  begins,  we  must  inquire  when  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  other  state  to  judge  in  the  controversy  ends.  As 
this  exclusive  right  is  nothing  else  but  the  right  of  the  state 
to  which  the  captors  belong  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  its 
own  members  before  it  becomes  answerable  for  what  they  have 
done,  such  exclusive  right  can  not  end  till  their  conduct  has 
been  thoroughly  examined.  Natural  equity  will  not  allow  that 
the  state  should  be  answerable  for  their  <n;Cts  till  those  acts 
are  examined  by  all  the  ways  which  the  state  has  appointed 
for  this  purpose.  Since,  therefore,  it  is  usual  in  maritime  coun- 
tries to  establish  not  only  inferior  courts  of  marine  to  judge 
what  is  and  what  is  not  lawiul  prize,  but  likewise  superior 
courts  of  review  to  which  the  parties  may  appeal  if  they  think 
themselves  aggrieved  by  the  inferior  courts,  the  subjects  of  a 
neutral  state  can  have  no  right  to  an  appeal  to  their  own 
state  for  a  remedy  against  an  erroneous  sentence  of  an  inferior 
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till  they  have  appealed  to  the  superior  court,  or  to  the  several 
superior  courts,  if  there  are  more  courts  of  this  sort  thau  one, 
and  till  the  sentence  has  been  confirmed  in  all  of  them.'  ^Al- 
ter the  sentence  of  the  inferior  courts  has  been  thus  confirmed' 
^the  very  case  of  the  Betsey y  Furlong)  Hhe  foreign  claimants 
may  apply  to  their  own  state  for  a  remedy  if  they  think  them- 
selves aggrieved ;  but  the  laws  of  nations  will  not  entitle  them 
to  a  remedy  unless  they  have  been  actually  aggrieved;  and 
even  if  upon  their  own  report  they  appear  in  the  judgment  of 
their  own  state  to  have  been  actually  aggrieved,  yet  this  will 
not  justify  it  in  declaring  war  or  in  making  reprisals  immedi- 
ately. When  the  matter  is  carried  thus  far  the  two  states 
become  the  parties  in  the  controversy.  And  since  the  law  of 
nature,  whether  applied  to  individuals  or  civil  societies,  abhors 
the  use  of  force  till  force  becomes  necessary,  the  supreme  gov- 
ernors of  the  neutral  state,  before  they  proceed  to  solemn 
war  or  to  reprisals,  ought  to  apply  to  the  supreme  governors 
of  the  other  state  both  to  satisfy  themselves  that  they  have 
been  rightly  informed  and  also  to  try  whether  the  controversy 
can  not  be  adjusted  by  more  gentle  methods.' 

<<From  the  foregoing  quotations  it  may  be  collected  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  the  capturing  nation  is  complete 
upon  the  point  of  property;  that  its  sentence  forecloses  all 
controversy  bettceen  claimant  and  captor  and  those  claiming 
under  them^  and  that,  if  it  do  not  appear  unjust  on  the  face  of 
it,  it  suffices  to  terminate  forever  all  ordinary  judicial  inquiry 
upon  the  matter  of  it.  These  are  unquestionable  effects  of  a 
final  admiralty  sentence,  and  in  these  respects  it  is  unim- 
peachable. But  the  doctrine  involved  in  Mr.  Gosling's  objec- 
tion reaches  infinitely  further.  It  swells  an  incidental  juris- 
diction over  things  into  a  direct,  com])lete,  and  unqualified 
control  over  nations  and  their  citizens.  The  author  I  have 
just  quoted  proves  incontestably,  by  arguments  drawn  from 
the  nature  and  foundation  of  prize  cognizance,  that  this  doc 
trine  is  absurd  and  inadmissible;  that  neither  the  United 
States  nor  the  claimants  its  citizens  are  bound  to  take  for  just 
the  sentence  of  the  lords,  if  in  fact  it  is  not  so;  and  that  the 
affirmance  of  an  illegal  condemnation,  so  far  from  legitimating 
the  wrong  done  by  the  original  seizure  and  precluding  the 
neutral  from  seeking  reparation  for  it  against  the  British 
nation,  is  peculiarly  that  very  act  which  consummates  the 
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wrong  and  indisputably  perfects  the  neutral's  right  of  demand- 
ing that  reparation  through  the  medium  of  his  own  govern- 
ment. 

"  If  I  had  no  opinion  to  combat  but  that  of  the  agent  on  a 
point  so  extremely  plain,  I  would  <3ontent  myself  on  this  part 
of  the  subject  with  what  has  b<)en  said.  But  the  agent's 
opinion  has  derived  countenance  from  a  source  too  respectable 
to  be  slighted,  and  I  will  therefore  bestow  some  further  con- 
sideration on  it. 

'^  It  results  from  the  equality  and  independence  of  nations 
that  the  jurisdiction  entrusted  to  one,  for  wise  and  equitable 
purposes,  by  the  law  which  is  common  to  all,  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  other  states,  or  (which 
is  the  same  thing)  those  of  their  citizens  or  subjects.  The 
municipal  law  of  every  well-regulated  community  in  which 
the  ends  of  social  union  and  the  moral  duties  arising  out  of  it 
are  understood  will  furnish  us  with  this  maxim,  ^sic  utere  ttio 
ut  alienum  n'on  Icedas? 

"  This  axiom,"  although  incorporated  into  the  local  code  of 
many  countries,  belongs  to  and  forms  a  part  of  the  law  of 
nature;  and  if  such  is  the  rule  which  natural  as  well  as  civil 
law  prescribes  to  individuals  in  their  social  relations,  it  is  not 
to  be  conceived  that  the  law  of  nations,  which  considers  states 
as  so  many  individuals  upon  a  footing  of  relative  equality,  com- 
municates jurisdiction  to  any  without  annexing  a  condition 
to  the  grant  that  in  its  exercise  it  shall  not  trench  upon  the 
rights  of  any  other  member  of  the  great  society  of  nations. 

"  If  the  largest  possible  scope  be  given  to  the  jurisdiction  in 
question,  still  it  is  a  jurisdiction  which  must  be  rightfully  used 
by  the  state  that  claims  it.  The  law  of  nations  can  not  be 
supposed  to  giye  to  one  state  the  right  of  invading  under  judi- 
cial forms  the  property  of  another.  Tlie  power  it  gives  is  that 
of  examining  and  justly  deciding  (directly)  upon  the  conduct 
of  it«  own  members,  and  (incidentally)  upon  the  rights  of  neu- 
trals in  matters  of  prize;  but  it  would  be  a  libel  upon  the  law 
of  nations  to  say  that  a  decision  contrary  to  justice  against 
those  who  are  equal  to  and  independent  of  the  court  pronoun- 
cing it,  is  warranted  by  any  jurisdiction  known  to  that  law. 
Such  a  decision,  it  may  be  confidently  urged,  has  and  can  have 
nothing  but  physical  power  to  sustain  it.  However  it  may  be 
pronounced  under  color  of  an  existing  authority,  it  can  never 
be  by  virtue  of  it. 
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'<  The  law  of  nations,  which  is  a  system  of  moral  equity  ap- 
plied to  civil  societies,  respects  and  is  calculated  to  shield  from 
infringement  the  rights  of  all  without  preference  to  any.  If  it 
recognizes  and  protects  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  deti^rmine 
the  question  of  prize  or  no  prize,  according  to  the  rules  it  has 
ordained,  it  also  ac*.knowledges  and  protects  the  right  of  a 
neutral  to  his  merchandise  and  vessels  not  confiscable  by  those 
rules.  And  if  the  former  right  is  abused  or  exceeded  (from 
error  or  design)  to  the  manifest  violation  of  the  latter,  that  law 
which  has  both  equally  under  its  protection  will  vindicate  the 
right  so  violated  by  entitling  the  party  injured  to  redress. 

''  The  most  strenuous  advocate  for  the  omniix)tence  of  prize 
jurisdiction  would  hardly  venture  to  advance  so  bold  an  absurd- 
ity as  that  the  law  of  nations  confers  an  unlimited  dvtcretian 
upon  those  who  act  under  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  universally 
agreed  (vid.  Lee  on  Captures,  238;  answer  to  Prussian  memo- 
rial; Ruth,  ut  supra  J  etc.,)  that  the  use  of  the  jurisdiction  is 
regulated  and  bounded  by  the  law  which  grants  it.  Who  does 
not  see,  then,  that  if  it  is  used  contrary  to  those  regulations  or 
stretched  beyond  those  limits  such  use  is  wrongful  in  resi)ect 
of  the  neutral  nation,  and  its  .citizens  affected  by  its  operation? 
And  if  it  be  icronffuly  how  can  it  be  maintained  that  the  neu- 
tral nation  and  its  injured  citizens  are  reniedylessT  But  if 
admiralty  decress  are  to  carry  along  with  them  incontrovert- 
ible evidence  of  their  own  legality — if  they  are  to  be  sheltered 
by  a  veil  of  imaginary  sanctity  from  all  scrutiny  or  examination 
into  their  merits,  and  if  they  are  to  pass  upon  the  world  for 
just,  although  palpably  oppressive,  it  is  in  vain  that  the  law  of 
nations  has  circumscribed  prize  cognizance  and  laid  down  rules 
of  conduct  to  tliose  to  whom  it  is  committed.  No  sophistry 
can  establish  this  position  that  although  a  flagrant  wrong  has 
been  done  by  one  nation  to  another,  under  the  pretext  of  the 
law  of  nations,  that  very  law  prohibits  retribution,  or  that  an 
injurious  act  becomes  to  all  effectual  purposes  a  lawful  one  for 
no  other  reason  but  because  it  has  been  done. 

"The  only  ground  upon  which  admiralty  jurisdiction  ever 
has  been  or  ever  can  be  rested  shows  that  a  sentence  under  it 
is  not  to  be  conclusively  taken  to  be  legal.  A  belligerent  has 
this  jurisdiction  for  its  own  ^Sifety —because  it  is  ansicerable  to 
to  other  nations  for  the  condact  of  it^s  captors.  It  is  allowed 
exclusive  cognizaiu^e  of  the  capture  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  it  will  coniirni  it  and  thus  complete  its  own 
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responsibility,  or  give  to  the  claimants  adeqaate  redress 
against  the  captor  and  thus  exonerate  itself.  Until  it  has 
made  this  ascertainment  (provided  it  is  not  delayed)  the  neu- 
tral has  not  in  general '  any  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
belligerent  nation.  The  national  liability  is  suspended  while 
the  subject  is  regularly  sub  judice  between  captor  and  claim- 
ant, because  it  is  yet  undecided  whether  the  state  will  adopt 
the  injury  and  convert  it  from  a  private  to  a  public  one.  The 
judgment  of  its  prize  court  in  the  last  resort,  in  general,  per- 
fects or  destroys  that  liability.  If  it  grants  adequate  redress 
there  is  nothing  to  be  answerable  for,  but  if  instead  of  doing 
so  it  completes  the  original  injury  by  rendering  it  irreparable 
by  any  ordinary  means,  the  national  responsibility  is  obviously 
I^erfect.  The  injury  becomes  its  own,  and  the  neutral,  from 
being  compelled  to  ask  redress  against  the  captor  is  now 
authorized  to  ask  it  against  his  "nation^  which  has  sheltered 
him  from  his  just  demands.^ 

'*  Grotius,  B.  3,  ch.  2,  sect.  5  (treating  of  reprisals),  states 
expressly  that  a  judicial  sentence  plainly  against  right  to  the 
prejudice  of  a  foreigner  entitles  his  nation  to  obtain  reparation 
by  reprisals,  '/or  the  authority  of  the  judge  is  not  of  the  same 
force  against  strangers  as  subjects,^  'Here  is  the  difterence; 
subjects  are  bound  up  by  tlie  sentence  of  the  judge  though  it 
be  unjust,  so  that  they  can  not  oppose  the  execution  of  it  law- 
fully, nor  by  force  recover  their  own  right,  for  the  efficacy  of 
that  power  under  which  they  live.  But  strangers  have  a 
coercive  power  (i.  e.,  reprisals  of  which  the  author  is  treating), 
though  it  be  not  lawful  to  use  it  whilst  they  may  recover  their 
right  in  a  judicial  tcayj 

"  So  that  Grotius  agrees  with  Rutherforth  that  the  nation  of 
the  captor  is  so  far  from  being  discharged  of  its  resposibility  for 
a  wrong  committed  by  him  by  means  of  a  definitive  decree  of  its 
prize  tribunal  denying  justice  to  tlie  neutral  claimant,  that  this 
very  circumstance  consummates  that  responsibility;  and  he 
opposes  himself  unequivocally  to  the  novel  doctrine  that  the 
courts  of  marine  of  this  or  any  other  country  can  bind  strangers 
.  to  receive  their  sentences  as  indisputably  legal  when  they  are 
in  truth  otherwise. 


'  "I  say  in  general,  because  there  may  be  cases  where  the  nation  may  be 
answerable  immediately,  or  at  least  before  the  cause  has  gone  through 
every  possible  stage,  as  where  the  capture  is  under  the  special  orders  of 
the  state,  etc." 

«  Vid.  Grotius,  lib.  2,  ch.  21,  sect.  1, 2, 3,  and  Ruth.  Inst.  Natl.  Law,  p.  515. 
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'^  The  same  principles  will  be  found  in  Lee  on  Captures  (treat- 
ing of  reprisals)  and  in  Vattel  on  the  same  subject. 

"It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  law  of  nations  prescribes  to 
states  reciprocal  respect  for  the  maritime  jurisdictions  of  each 
other,  and  for  the  sentences  flowing  from  them.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  their  repose  that  they  should  not  encourage  or  act 
upon  captious  complaints  against  such  sentences.  But  there 
is  no  law,  nor  can  a  shadow  of  authority  be  produced  to  prove 
that  there  is,  which  prescribes  to  states  implict  submission  to 
them  when  well-grounded  complaints  are  made  against  them; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is,  under  such  circumstances,  the  duty  of 
the  state  whose  citizeos  are  oppressed  to  seek  reparation  for 
the  damages  produced  by  them.  It  is  self  evident  that  a  bel- 
ligerent has  not  by  the  law  of  nations  the  power  of  adjudging 
away  the  property  of  neutrals  not  liable  to  condemnation.  But 
a  belligerent  has  this  colossal  power  in  its  utmost  size  if  the 
decrees  of  its  prize  courts  are  in  every  view  to  be  irrefragable 
testimony  of  their  justice.  How  is  the  want  of  right  to  pass 
a  decree  by  which  a  neutral  has  been  injured  to  be  established 
if  that  very  decree  is  admitted  to  prove  undeniably  that  the 
right  existed?  Howls  oppression  to  be  shown  or  redressed 
if  that  which  constitutes  its  essence  and  gives  to  it  its  charac- 
ter and  quality  is  precisely  that  which  legitimates  and  shields 
it  from  investigation  f  A  final  unjust  judgment  against  a  neu- 
tral, says  the  law  of  nations,  is  a  good  ground  for  reprisals 
because  no  other  mode  of  compensation  is  left.  But  Mr.  Gos- 
ling informs  us  that  this  ground  of  reprisals  is  annihilated  in 
the  moment  of  its  birth,  for  that  as  soon  as  the  unjust  judg- 
ment is  passed  the  law  of  nations  presumes  that  it  is  a  lawful 
judgment  and  forbids  all  the  world  to  doubt  or  question  it. 

"It  is  obvious  that  between  independent  states,  none  of 
which  can  have  authority  over  the  others,  one  can  not  assume 
to  itself  an  exclusive  power  of  interpreting  the  law  of  nations 
Jo  the  prejudice  of  the  rest.  So  long  as  the  interpretation  put 
upon  that  law  is  a  proper  one,  and  works  no  injury  to  any 
other  state  or  its  citizens,  all  are  under  a  moral  obligation  to 
acquiesce  in  it,  because  all  are  bound  by  the  rule  itself,*  but 
surely,  if  the  rule  is  misconceived,  or  if  rules  unknown  to  the 
law  of  nations  are  attempted  to  be  introduced  by  one  nation  to 
the  detriment  of  another,  the  independence  of  nations  is  a  term 
without  a  meaning  if  this  is  to  be* submitted  to. 

"  To  administer  the  law  of  nations  is  the  acknowledged  prov- 
ince of  a  prize  court,  and  while  acting  within  this  province 
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(which  can  only  appear  from  its  decrees)  none  are  aathorized 
to  complain  of  it;  but  when  it  occapies  itself  in  administering 
some  other  law,  by  which  the  society  of  nations  is  not  bound, 
it  is  out  of  its  province  and  has  no  claim  to  the  acquiescence 
of  those  whom  its  sentence  may  prejudice.  If  it  be  true  that 
the  definitive  decree  of  a  prize  court,  though  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nations,  binds  the  nation  of  the  claimant  to  admit  the  propri- 
ety of  its  principles  as  well  as  forecloses  judicial  controversy, 
the  court  so  decreeing  has  legislated  pro  hoc  vice,  not  adjudged; 
for  the  decree  introduces  a  new  law  for  the  case  and  does  not 
execute  that  which  already  exists.  What  more  can  be  said  of 
a  law  than  that  it  has  a  title  to  implicit  submission  and  creates 
the  rules  which  it  enforces!  That  a  prize  court,  whether 
inferior  or  superior,  of  any  one  nation  has  this  extravagant 
authority  of  legislating  in  the  shape  of  admiralty  sentences^ 
as  opportunities  occur,  so  as  to  bind  the  independent  nations 
of  the  universe,  is  a  proposition  so  monstrous  that  to  be 
rejected  it  needs  only  to  be  stated. 

^*  One  of  Grotius^s  commentators,  speaking  of  his  idea  of  a 
positive  law  of  nations,  remarkvS  'that  the  want  of  a  voluntary 
union  amongst  the  several  nations  of  the  world  is  the  reason 
why  there  is  in  this  great  society  no  legislative  potter  J  (2  Euth. 
463.) 

"  He  was  not  aware  of  the  boundless  eflFect  of  admiralty 
sentences,  or,  instead  of  being  able  to  find  no  legislative 
authority  among  nations,  he  would  have  discovered  it  to  reside 
in  every  superior  prize  court  in  Europe  under  the  semblance 
of  judiciary  power.  In  short,  Mr.  Gosling's  position  turns 
upon  a  total  misconception  of  the  true  principle  applicable 
to  this  question.  The  definitive  sentence  of  an  admiralty 
court  is  conclusive  upon  the  subject  of  it  so  as  to  justify  the 
captor,  establish  his  property,  and  divest  that  of  the  claim- 
ant. In  reference  to  ordinary  judicatures  the  matter  of  such  a 
sentence  can  never  be  drawn  ad  aliud  examen.  But  while  in 
this  view  it  operates  conclusively  by  the  common  consent  of 
mankind  and  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  it  leaves  open,  or 
rather  begets,  the  question  of  injury  and  claim  to  compensa- 
tion as  between  the  nations  of  captor  and  claimant.  The 
final  quality  of  the  sentence  in  one  respect  is  the  best  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  so  in  the  other.  It  is  by  that  final  quality 
that  the  claimant's  hopes  of  ordinary  retribution  are  destroyed ; 
it  is  that  final  quality  which  protects  the  captor  from  the  just 
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demands  of  the  claimant,  and  it  is  that  which  completely 
transfers  the  original  wrong  from  the  captor  to  his  government, 
who,  by  sheltering  him  through  the  instrumentality  of  an 
unquestionable  judgment  from  all  individnal  re8x>oiisibility, 
takes  his  act  upon  itself  and  shows  its  intention  of  standing 
the  consequences.  Can  it  be  imagined  that  the  belligerent  is 
relieved  from  its  liability  for  the  irregular  behavior  of  its 
commissioned  craisers  because  it  has  done  that  which  ren- 
ders this  liability  the  only  instrument  of  reparation?  Can  it 
be  believed  that  it  exonerates  itself  from  the  obligation  to 
repair  eventually  the  wrong  sustained  by  a  neutral  from  its 
fleets  and  privateers  merely  by  refusing  to  compel  compensa- 
tion from  the  wrongdoers  T  Among  all  the  principles  ever 
attempted  to  be  established  in  former  times  to  the  ruin  of 
neutral  commerce  and  the  introduction  of  lawless  plunder 
upon  the  ocean  none  can  be  selected  that  equals  this.  If  once 
it  shall  be  admitted  that  an  admiralty  sentence  must  be 
received  as  just,  however  it  may  be  in  fact,  there  is  no  species 
of  depredation  to  which  neutrals  may  not  be  subjected. 

*^  The  memoires  of  France  and  the  placarts  of  Holland  may 
be  revived  and  executed  in. their  utmost  rigor  without  danger 
of  reprisals,  since,  if  confirmed  by  admiralty  sentences,  their 
effects  are  not  to  be  murmured  against!  Constructive  block- 
ades may  be  set  up  without  limit,  for  admiralty  sentences  can 
legalize  them !  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  such  would  be 
the  conduct  of  this  or  any  other  government  in  particular.  It 
is  enough  that  such  may  be  (although  we  know  that  such  has 
been)  the  conduct  of  maritime  states,  and  I  am  at  liberty  to 
argue  against  a  principle  from  its  possible  pernicious  conse- 
quences. 

<^  Heretofore  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  sort  of  conduct 
found  its  only  warrant  in  physical  power,  but  the  new  principle 
that  admiralty  sentences  can  justify  everything  by  an  ex  post 
fcLcto  purification  will,  if  it  shall  be  adopted,  place  it  upon  the 
basis  of  moral  right,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  a  contrivance  to 
make  the  law  of  nations  uphold  and  justify  the  violation  of  its 
own  rules. 

"  The  law  of  nations  is  differently  understood  in  different 
countries.  In  most  countries  the  instructions  of  the  sovereign 
are  held  to  be  the  law  of  its  admiralties  without  reference  to 
their  coincidence  with  the  law  of  nations.  War  has,  in  general, 
produced  such  instructions,  and  they  have  not  always  been 
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conformable  to  the  only  law  by  which  prize  courts  oaght  to 
determine.  A  neatral  nation,  however,  has  a  perfect  right  to 
have  the  claims  of  its  citizens  in  matters  of  prize  decided  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  nations,  let  the  instructions  of  the  bel- . 
ligerent  government  be  what  they  may.  (Answer  to  Prussian 
memorial,  etc.)  But  this  right  never  has  been  and  never  will 
be  regarded  by  maritime  jurisdictions,  whatever  we  may  be  told 
to  the  contrary.  It  follows  that  the  rights  of  neutrals  are 
often  sacrificed;  but,  being  sacrificed  by  admiralty  sentences, 
acting  upon  the  instructions  of  the  government,  there  can  be  no 
remedy  for  the  neutrals  if  these  sentences,  though  notoriously 
founded  on  instructions  at  variance  with  the  law  of  nations,  are 
to  be  conclusively  presumed  to  be  in  exact  conformity  with  that 
law.  Thus,  although  the  instructions  were  unlawful  and  the 
seizure  under  them  equally  so,  although  the  condemnation  was 
evidently  unjust  and  the  affirmance  in  the  last  resort  (of  course) 
no  better,  although  by  this  illegal  series  the  neutral  was  op- 
pressed and  the  rights  of  his  nation  violated  in  his  own,  the 
afiSrmnnce  in  the  last  resort,  by  a  retrospection  peculiarly 
operative,  sanctioned  tbe  whole  transaction,  thus  beginning, 
progressing,  and  ending  in  wrong;  and  by  accumulating  one 
injury  ui)0]i  several  others,  left  no  injury  remaining. 

"Without  going  into  further  detail  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject (upon  which  I  have  already  said  more  than  I  believe  to  be 
necessary),  it  may,  I  think,  be  safely  concluded  that  the  sen- 
tence of  the  lords  did  not  and  can  not  bind  the  neutral  claim- 
ants, or  their  nation,  to  deem  It  just;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
if  in  truth  it  was  otherwise,  that  sentence  was  the  unequivocal 
I)erfection  of  the  original  injury  produced  by  the  irregular  or 
illegal  capture,  and  gave  to  the  claimants  and  their  nation  a 
complete  right  by  the  law  of  nations  to  seek-  reparation  for  the 
loss  and  damage  resulting  from  such  capture  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain. 

"  Independent  of  the  treaty  such  unquestionably  would  have 
been  the  law.  It  is  now  to  be  seen  how  far  the  establishment 
of  this  conclusion  is  entitled  to  influence  the  construction  of 
the  treaty  with  a  view  to  the  case  before  us. 

"  The  preamble  of  the  seventh  article  sets  forth  a  complaint 
on  the  part  of  divers  American  citizens  ^  that  during  the  course 
of  the  war  in  which  His  Majesty  was  then  engaged  they  had 
sustained  considerable  losses  and  damages  by  reason  of  irreg- 
ular or  illegal  captures  or  condemnations  of  their  vessels  and 
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other  property,  under  color  of  atithority  or  commisHons  from 
His  Majesty  J  and  that  from  various  circumstances  belonging  to 
the  said  cases  adequate  compensation  for  the  said  losses  and 
damages  could  not  then  he  actually  obtained^  hady  and  received  by 
the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings.^ 

"  Such  were  the  grievances  existing  or  supiK)8ed  to  exist  at 
the  time  of  making  the  treaty  for  the  reparation  of  which  the 
British  Government  was  ultimately  answerable  by  the  law  of 
nations,  as  has  been  already  shown.  Upon  the  principles  above 
stated,  however,  it  is  apparent  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
responsibility  of  the  British  Government  to  the  American 
claimant  was  at  the  time  of  making  the  treaty  (even  supposing 
his  complaint  to  be  well  founded  in  regard  to  the  capture  or 
condemnation)  incomplete. 

^<It  did  not  the7i  appear  that  justice  was  unattainable  by  the 
claimant  against  the  captor  through  the  lords  of  appeal,  since 
at  that  time  the  lords  had  decided  nothing.  The  law  of  nations 
declares  that  before  the  neutral  shall  have  any  demand  against 
the  captor^s  government  he  shall  endeavor  to  obtain  redress 
against  the  captor  himself  by  all  the  judicial  means  in  his 
power.  At  the  time  of  making  the  treaty  such  endeavors  had 
not  been  used  by  the  American  claimants  to  the  extent  re> 
quired;  for  the  most  forward  of  their  cases  were  still  subjudice. 
There  had  been  no  denial  of  right  (in  the  language  of  Grotius) 
by  the  lords  of  appeal.  The  sentences  of  the  inferior  courts 
had  not  (in  the  language  of  Eutherforth)  been  in  any  instance 
confirmed  or  in  any  shape  acted  upon  by  the  superior.  There 
had  not  even  been  an  unreasonable  delay  of  justice  against  the 
captor  It  follows  that  the  American  Government  was  not 
authorized  to  demand  from  the  British  Government  immediate 
and  unconditional  compensation  for  the  captures  or  condemna- 
tions of  which  its  citizens  complained,  since  (even  supposing 
them  to  be  irregular  or  illegal,  as  alleged)  it  was  yet  to  be  shown 
whether  the  claimants  could  or  could  not  procure  indemnification 
against  the  captors  in  the  ordinary  course  ofjustice^  and  this  could 
only  be  known  in  cases  where  there  were  responsible  captors 
by  the  direct  or  analogous  determination  of  the  lords  of  appeal. 
The  iramers  of  the  treaty  were  to  adapt  their  stipulation  to  a 
state  of  tilings  which  had  not  yet  arrived,  but  which  it  sup- 
poses and  upon  which  it  was  to  operate.  They  were  to  adapt 
it,  in  a  word,  to  the  rights  of  the  one  party  and  the  eventual 
obligations  of  the  other.    They  do  not  provide,  therefore,  ^  that 
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for  the  losses  and  damages  arising  from  tbe  irregular  or  illegal 
captures  or  condemnations  complained  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment will  at  all  events  make  compensation,'  but  they  provide 
as  follows:  ^That  in  all  such  cases  where  adequate  compensation 
can  not  J  for  whatever  rea^on^  he  now  actually  obtainedy  had,  and 
received  by  the  said  merchants  and  others  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  justice  ftill  and  complete  compensation  for  the  same  will  be 
made  by  the  British  Government  to  the  said  complainants.' 
The  treaty  was  made  before  events  had  paved  the  way  for  its 
immediate  effect.  It  takes  up  the  subject  of  national  redress 
by  anticipation.  It  states  the  ingredients  necessary  to  consti- 
tute a  valid  demand  under  it,  although  all  the  requisite  in- 
gredients did  not  and  could  not  then  exist.  It  imposes  it  upon 
the  claimants  as  a  duty  to  seek  redress  against  the  individual 
wrongdoer  by  all  competent  ordinary  means,  tbe  result  of 
which  could  not  then  be  foreseen;  and  it  is  upon  the  eventual 
failure  of  such  means  without  any  laches  on  his  part  that  it 
authorizes  him  to  seek  reparation  from  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain.  Such  a  provision,  if  I  comprehend  it  rightly, 
is  precisely  what  the  law  of  nations  would  dictate,  and  is 
framed  in  the  very  spirit  of  that  law.  The  eminent  negotiators 
who  adjusted  it  seem  to  have  had  in  their  view  not  only  the 
substance,  but  the  words  of  what  is  said  by  Grotins  in  a  pas- 
sage before  cited,  that  the  neutral  has  no  claim  to  compensa- 
tion from  the  state  to  which  tbe  wrongdoer  belongs  <  whilst  he 
may  recover  his  rights  in  a  judicial  icay.^ 

^<  Those  who  place  a  different  interpretation  upon  the  article 
say  ^  that  it  refers  to  cases  to  which  circumstances  belonged 
that  rendered  the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  country, 
acting  according  to  its  ordinary  rules  incompetent  to  afford 
complete  compensation.^  * 


I  "The  cases  admitted  to  come  within  this  interpretation  are,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  coUect,  as  follows : 

"  In  cases  of  seizure  under  the  revoked  orders  of  council,  the  lords  have 
held  that  they  are  bound  upon  a  reversal  of  the  condemnation  to  consider 
the  captor  as  so  far  Justitied  by  them  as  to  be  excused  from  costs  and 
damages.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  it  is  supposed  that  the  commissioners 
have,  with  a  view  to  those  costs  and  damages,  power  to  award  them 
against  the  British  Government. 

"  Where  restitution  Is  decreed  after  a  sale,  the  lords  are  bound  by  the 
prize  act  to  give  no  more  than  the  net  proceeds;  and  if  these  proceeds  be 
short  of  adequate  compensation^  it  is  sM)>p()Hed  that  we  have  the  power  to 
award  the  deficiency  against  the  liritisli  Government,  since  the  lords  were 
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^<So  far  as  this  coustructiou  professes  to  stand  uj^n  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty,  or  to  execute  the  probable  views  of  the 
contracting  parties,  I  oppose  to  it  the  consideration  that  it 
stops  short  of  such  an  engagement  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  as  the  law  of  nations  would  prescribe.  That  law  does 
not  measure  the  responsibility  of  a  belligerent  for  illegal 
captures  as  prize  merely  by  the  potcers  which  it  chooses  to 
vest  in  its  tribunals  or  the  checks  it  thinks  proper  to  impose 
upon  those  powers.  It  measures  it  also  by  the  legality  or 
illegality  of  their  decisions  compared  with  the  law  of  nations 
where  their  powers  are  confessedly  commensurate  with  the 
purposes  of  justice.  According  to  that  law,  as  I  have  shown 
above,  an  illegal  sentence  by  the  lords,  confirmatory  of  an 
illegal  capture  to  the  prejudice  of  a  neutral,  is  a  national  wrong 
for  which  the  British  Oovernment  is  to  make  amends.  In 
every  correct  idea  of  the  subject  the  act  of  the  court  is  the  act 
of  the  nation.  The  seizure  upon  which  it  operates  was  an  act 
for  which  the  state  was  accountable  in  default  of  judicial 
retribution.  The  judgment  of  the  lords  shuts  up  every  avenue 
to  such  retribution,  and  of  course  makes  the  nation  answer- 
able definitively  instead  of  removing  or  lessening  its  precedent 
liability. 

<*The  revoked  orders  of  council,  under  which  many  American 
vessels  were  captured  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and 
which  are  held  to  bind  the  lords  to  excuse  the  captor  from 
costs  and  damages,  or  the  act  of  Parliament  compelling  the 
lords  to  grant  only  the  net  proceeds  upon  a  decree  (or  restitu- 
tion, were  no  more  national  acts^  for  the  injurious  effects  of 
which  the  government  was  to  be  charged,  than  the  misuses  of 
its  prize  jurisdiction,  by  those  to  whom  it  has  intrusted  it,  in 
confirming  a  capture  which  the  law  of  nations  condemns.  The 
state  is  as  much  chargeable  for  the  infringement  of  neutral 
rights  by  the  council  in  its  judiciary  character^  as  by  the  same 
council  in  its  executive  or  any  other  character.  It  can  only 
result  from  a  misconception  of  the  subject  that  we  should 


rendered  inoompeient  by  an  act  of  Parliament  to  award  it  against  the 
oaptor. 

''  Where  the  captors  become  insolvent,  so  as  that  the  claimant  can  not 
procure  piiyment  of  a  decree  of  restitution,  and  without  any  fault  on  his 
part,  we  are  supposed  to  have  jurisdiction. 

"  Where  any  fact  other  than  the  claimant's  negligence  has  disabled  the 
lords  from  entertaining  an  appeal,  we  are  supposed  to  have  Jurisdiction. 
I  have  not  heard  of  any  specilio  cases  under  this  head.'' 
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attach  national  responsibility  to  the  latter,  and  yet  exempt 
the  former  from  all  obligations  to  recompense.  If  there  is  a 
national  authority  (and  it  is  admitted  that  there  is)  for  the 
exercise  of  which  a  state  is  answerable  to  foreign  powers  and 
their  members,  it  is  peculiarly  that  which  the  law  of  nations, 
and  not  civil  institutions,  has  communicated.  Territorial  juris- 
diction more  immediately  belongs  to  the  government  that 
claims  it.  It  is  more  absolute  and  exclusive,  because  it  is 
founded  upon  the  domain  of  the  society  within  which  it  is 
exerted  and  springs  from  their  common  will  and  theirs  only. 
But  prize  cognizance  has  its  basis  in  the  law  which  all  states 
have  an  equal  interest  in  and  to  which  all  are  parties.  Its 
objects  are  the  rights  of  all.  Its  essential  principle  the  equality 
of  all.  It  is  admitted  that  the  British  Grovernment  is  respon- 
sible not  only  by  the  law  of  nations,  but  even  under  the  seventh 
article  of  the  treaty,  for  the  losses  sustained  by  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  by  reason  of  an  act  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, which  makes  the  net  proceeds  in  prize  causes  the  meas- 
ure of  restitution,  even  after  the  rule  established  by  that  act 
has  been  judicially  sanctioned. 

"If  there  is  any  difference  between  the  power  of  legislation 
vested  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  the  judiciary 
power  vested  in  its  courts  of  prize,  with  a  view  to  plenitude 
or  exclusiveness,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  on  which 
side  the  difference  lies.  Can  it  be  thought  that,  if  the  former 
power,  sovereign,  preeminent  and  completely  exclusive  as  it 
unquestionably  is,  can  not  justify  the  violation  of  neutral  rights, 
the  latter  deriving  its  existence  from  the  general  law  which 
belongs  to  civil  societies,  and  founded  upon  their  relative 
independence,  is  thus  omnipotent!  It  is  inconceivable  that 
while  the  British  nation  is  answerable  for  wrongs  produced  by 
the  acts  of  its  constitutional  legislature,  even  after  they  have 
received  the  sanction  of  admiralty  decrees,  the  acts  of  its 
prize  courts,  having  no  warrant  ih  any  law  whatsoever,  can  be 
lifted  above  the  reach  of  inquiry  or  exception.  And  here  it 
is  proper  to  notice  a  suggestion  which  we  have  heard  more 
than  once  deliberately  repeated,  that  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  Oreat  Britain  would  consent  that  the  decrees  of  its  high- 
est court  of  prize  should  be  brought  into  question.  Without 
stating  the  particular  manner  in  which  this  improbability  has 
been  inferred,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  if  the  sug- 
gestion is  grounded  upon  any  supposed  right  on  the  part  of 
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Oreat  Britain  to  insist  on  the  conclnsive  natare  of  sacb 
decrees,  we  bave  already  seen  that,  however  sach  a  right  may 
be  supposed,  it  does  not  in  truth  exist.  If  it  be  rested  on  any 
other  ground,  it  may  be  answered  that  Great  Britain  has  con- 
sented to  submit  the  justice  of  one  of  its  highest  acts  of 
sovereignty  (an  act  of  Parliament)  to  our  determination,  and 
has  also  consented  to  subject  to  our  opinion  the  propriety  of  a 
rule  of  prize  cognizance  necessarily  flowing  from,  or  rather 
included  in,  an  order  of  His  Majesty  in  council  and  adopted 
in  practice  by  the  lords.  Can  there  be  any  sense  of  national 
pride  or  respect  for  national  jurisdiction  or  prerogative,  fairly 
attributable  to  a  great  nation,  which  will  allow  it  to  go  thus  far 
in  a  scheme  of  equitable  retribution  for  injuries  to  a  friendly 
power,  produced  in  the  heat  of  an  unprecedented  war,  and  yet 
induce  it  to  hold  up  the  sentences  of  its  maritime  tribunals  as 
defying  impeachment  and  to  exact  from  all  the  world  a  blind 
and  superstitions  faith  in  their  legality? 

"  From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  will  be  pretty  mani- 
fest that  (unless  the  words  of  the  treaty  necessarily  import  as 
much)  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  framers  of  that 
instrument  intended  to  bottom  the  liability  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  the  captures  and  condemnations  com- 
plained of  in  the  preamble  to  the  seventh  article,  upon  any 
specific  want  of  power  in  its  supreme  court  of  prize  to  grant 
complete  compensation,  but  on  the  contrary  that  it  ought  to  be 
presumed  (if  the  words  of  the  article  will  bear  us  out  in  it) 
that  they  intended  to  provide  for  and  effectuate  that  more 
extended  and  rational  responsibility  which  the  law  of  nations 
indicates. 

"  When  we  are  acquainted  with  the  measure  of  redress  which 
the  neutral  had  a  right  to  demand  and  the  belligerent  was  un- 
der every  obligation  to  assent  to,  it  does  not  seem  reasonable 
to  infer  that  the  treaty  was  meant  to  fail  of  giving  full  effect 
to  them.  An  interpretation  of  an  instrument  of  redress  be- 
tween nations,  which  can  not  be  referred  to  any  conceivable 
estimate  of  the  rights  of  the  party  seeking  or  the  moral  duties 
of  the  party  conceding  the  redress,  can  not  lay  claim  to  atten- 
tion upon  any  other  footing  than  that  it  arises  unavoidably 
from  the  positive  and  restrictive  language  of  the  stipulations. 
An  interpretation  of  such  an  instrument,  which  precisely  quad- 
rates with  the  reciprocal  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties 
to  it,  is  such  an  one  as  must  be  received  and  will  be  received 
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by  tLe  common  sense  of  mankind,  if  it  can  be  sustained  without 
violence  to  the  letter  of  the  contract, 

'<It  is  said  by  Batherforth  and  other  respectable  jurists 
*  that  even  where  words  are  capable  of  two  senses,  either  of 
which  will  produce  some  effect,  you  shall  take  that  sense 
which  is  reasonable  and  consistant  with  that  law  which  ap- 
plies to  the  subject;'  and  again,  Hhat  where  nothing  appears 
to  the  contrary,  the  presumption  is  that  the  parties  meant  what 
they  ought  to  mean.'    (2  Ruth.  Inst.  Natl.  Law,  pp.  326, 327.) 

"It  is  in  this  view  that  I  have  supposed  it  to  be  important 
to  ascertain  by  a  preliminary  inquiry  that  neither  the  United 
States,  nor  the  claimants,  her  citizens,  were  bound  to  receive 
as  just  the  sentences  of  the  lords  unless  they  were  so  in  fact; 
that  such  sentences,  if  unjust,  instead  of  shaking  off  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  British  nation  for  the  losses  and  damages 
resulting  from  illegal  captures  and  condemnations,  produced 
the  perfection  of  that  respon^sibility  and  gave  the  United 
States  an  indisputable  right  by  the  law  of  nations  to  require 
of  the  British  Government  in  behalf  of  its  citizens  adequate 
compensation  for  these  losses  and  damages.  It  will  now  follow 
that  even  if  the  words  of  the  seventh  article  will  admit  of 
two  constructions,  one  of  which  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  fore- 
going result,  and  the  other  to  the  opinion  of  the  agent,  it  is  our 
duty  to  adopt  the  former,  and  it  will  now  be  in  our  power  to 
estimate  more  accurately  the  import  of  every  efficient  term  in 
the  article. 

"The  truth  is  that,  without  forcing  upon  the  language  of 
the  clause  a  meaning  not  to  be  found  in  it,  the  agent's  position 
can  not  be  countenanced  by  it,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
construction  which  suits,  as  I  have  shown,  the  nature  of  the 
subject  regulated  by  the  article  is  such  as  the  language  of  it 
would  lead  us  to  adopt. 

"  Let  us  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  letter  of  the 
article. 

"I  have  already  quoted  the  preamble,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  allegation  recited  in  it  has  a  twofold  aspect:  1st,  that 
American  citizens  had  sustained  considerable  losses  and  dam- 
ages by  reason  of  irregular  or  illegal  captures  or  condemna- 
tions under  color,  etc.;  2d,  that  from  various  circumstances 
belonging  to  their  cases  adequate  com])ensation  could  not  then 
be  actually  obtained,  had,  and  received  by  the  ordinary  course 
of  judicial  proceedings. 
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''The  provision  itself  stipulates  Hhat  in  all  such  cases, 
where  adequate  compensation  for  the  said  losses  and  damages 
ca/n  not  far  whatever  reason  be  now  actually  obtained,  had,  and 
received  by  the  said  merchants  and  others^  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  justice,  full  and  complete  compensation  for  the  same  will  be 
made  by  the  British  Oovernment  to  the  said  complainants,' 
with  a  proviso  that  the  stipulation  shall  not  extend  to  such 
losses  and  damages  as  have  been  occasioned  by  the  manifest 
delay  or  negligence  or  willful  omission  of  the  claimants. 

'<  Upon  language  so  clear  and  definite,  it  is  not  easy  to  make 
comments  with  any  view  to  further  perspicuity.  I  will  make 
the  attempt,  however.  We  are  to  have  jurisdiction,  if  it  shall 
appear  that  the  claimant  could  not^  at  the  time  of  making  the 
treaty,  for  any  reason  whatsoever  (other  than  their  own  laches) 
actually  obtain,  have,  and  receive  adequate  compensation  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  justice.  The  claimants,  in  the  case 
before  the  board,  have  alleged  and  proved  that  they  made  a 
complete  experitnent  on  this  subject;  they  have  alleged  and 
proved  that  they  have  had  recourse  to  the  only  tribunal  com- 
petent to  give  them  any  redress  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice,  and  that  this  tribunal,  after  a  full  examination  of  their 
case,  has,  upon  the  special  circumstances  of  it,  absolutely  and 
conclusively  denied  them  any  compensation  whatsoever,  with- 
out any  delay,  negligence,  etc.,  on  the  part  of  the  claimants. 
Of  the  practicability  or  impracticability  of  obtaining  judicial 
redress  in  any  given  case,  one  would  think  that  no  evidence 
could  be  so  eminently  satisfactory  and  appropriate  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  fair  and  complete  attempt  to  obtain  it,  in  the  only  pos- 
sible way  in  which  it  was  to  be  obtained,  if  attainable  at  all. 
It  is  not  pretended  on  this  occasion  that  the  attempt  was  de- 
fectively niadcy  or  that  its  result  is  in  any  sort  ascribable  to  the 
laches  of  the  parties  making  it.  It  must  be  allowed  on  all 
hands,  then,  to  have  flowed /row  the  circumstances  belonging  to 
the  casCy  upon  which  the  lords  of  appeal  have  pronounced  a 
final  decision.  Indeed  the  decree  of  the  lords  expressly  says 
so;  we  have  not  heard  it  suggested  that  any  expedient  was 
open  to  the  claimants  by  which  they  could  have  produced  a 
different  result,  or,  in  other  words,  by  which  they  could  have 
obtained  judicially  the  redress  to  which  they  say  they  are 
entitled;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  sentence  of  the  lords  has 
closed  the  subject  in  a  judical  view  forever.  If  the  claimants 
could  have  obtained  adequate  compensation  in  the  usual  course 
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of  justice,  it  is  natnrnl  to  ask,  How  does  it  happen  that  they 
have  not  obtained  it!  Have  they  not  made  every  practicable 
effort  toward  that  end!  Nobody  denies  it.  Has  not  all  com- 
pensation been  definitively  refused  them,  upon  the  facts  at1;end- 
ing  their  complaint!  We  will  agree  to  this.  It  is,  of  course, 
sufficiently  proved  that  the  claimants  could  not  obtain  judicial 
retribution.  But  it  is  said  that  this  is  not  enough  to  gratify 
the  treaty.  I  will  at  present  take  for  granted,  however,  that 
it  gratifies  the  term  can  not,  and,  if  it  does,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  XK)int  out  any  other  words  in  the  article  which  it  does  not 
gratify.  It  is  contended  that  it  must  appear  farther  that  the 
claimants  could  not  obtain  adequate  compensation  on  account  of 
the  want  of  power  in  the  lord^  of  appeal,  a^cting  according  to  their 
ordinary  rules,  to  afford  it.  Although  this  idea  is  obviously 
short  of  what  the  contracting  parties  ought  to  have  meant,  and 
can  not  be  reconciled  with  the  law  applicable  to  the  subject  of  the 
article,  yet  if  the  language  of  it  inevitably  pointed  to  so  inade- 
quate a  conception  of  its  views,  I  should  hold  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  adopt  it.  I  have  therefore  searched  in  the  article  for  the 
restrictive  specification  which  confines  the  impracticability  of 
obtaining  judicial  redress  to  that  sort  only  which  could  be 
referred  to  nothing  but  the  incompetency  of  the  powers  of  the 
lords  of  appeal.  Upon  examining  the  stipulations,  however, 
which  is  supposed  to  contain  this  specification,  or  something 
equivalent  to  it,  I  am  so  far  from  finding  it  that  I  discovered 
the  terms  actually  used  for  the  j)urpose  of  the  definition  it 
aims  at,  to  be  of  peculiarly  extensive  import,  so  wide  and  com- 
prehensive as  to  be  universal  and  unclogged  by  any  excep- 
tion whatsover  other  than  the  exception  of  the  manifest  delay, 
etc.j  of  the  claimants. 

"The  language  of  the  preamble  is  ^from  various  circum- 
stances  belonging  to  the  said  cases;^  that  of  the  provision  itself 
is  ^for  whatever  reason,^ 

"If  the  term  ^various  circumstances^  can  be  supposed  to 
mean  no  more  than  circumstances  of  a  particular  description 
affecting  the  powers  of  the  lords,  or  if  the  term  ^for  whatever 
reason^  can  be  lessened  down  so  as  to  mean  no  more  than /or 
a  reason  of  a  precise  and  peculiar  nature,  or  if  a  designation  of 
the  largest  possible  range  evidently  inserted  to  reach  univer- 
sality can  be  converted  arbitrarily  into  a  designation  of  the 
most  circumscribed  and  limited  nature— then,  indeed,  it  may  be 
true  that  the  article  extends  only  to  cases  to  which  circumstances 
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belonged  that  rendered  the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 
country,  acting  according  to  its  ordinary  rules,  incompetent  to 
afford  complete  compensation. 

*^Tbe  slightest  view  of  the  article  will  serve  to  produce  con 
viction  that  this  selection  of  a  particular  class  of  circumstances 
or  reasons  to  the  exclnsiou  of  all  others  is  a  fancifal  selection 
not  authorized  by  the  article  itself. 

^^The  article  does  not  prescribe  to  the  claimants  the  precise 
indication  of  any  circumstances  or  reasons  producing  the  fail- 
ure of  the  judicial  remedy.  It  is  enough,  unless  we  put  into 
the  clause  what  is  not  there  at  present,  that  it  is  palpably  seen 
that  some  circumstance  or  reason,  other  than  the  claimant's 
neglect,  produced  that  failure;  and  of  this  the  sentence  dis- 
missing the  appeal  upon  the  merits  must  be  undeniable  testi- 
mony, altho  neither  the  sentence  nor  the  prior  proceedings  may 
enable  us  to  identify  the  special  fact  or  reason  which  stood 
between  the  claimants  and  the  compensation  they  demanded. 
In  the  case  before  the  board,  the  lords  have  stated  in  their 
decree  that  they  dismissed  the  appeal  upon  all  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  If  it  were  necessary  to  resort  to  every 
mode  of  illustration  upon  this  question,  it  might  here  be  ob- 
served that  when  the  lords  have,  by  a  formal  sentence,  assured 
us  that,  on  account  of  all  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
claimant's  case,  judicial  redress  was  refused  them,  we  might 
venture  to  conclude  in  the  language  of  the  preamble  to  the 
seventh  article,  that  there  were  '  various  circumstances  belong- 
ing to  the  said  case'  by  reason  of  which  the  claimants  could  not 
obtain,  have,  and  receive  adequate  compensation  by  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  judicial  proceedings.  It  will  hardly  be  imagined 
that  the  term  'various  circumstances,'  in  the  preamble  of  the 
seventh  article  of  the  treaty,  is  not  at  least  equally  large  with 
^all  the  special  circumstances^  in  the  lords'  decree,  and  it  need 
not  be  insisted  on  that  if  their  lordships  had  shaped  their 
sentence  with  studied  reference  to  tliat  article  they  could 
not  have  framed  it  more  aptly  for  the  i)urpose  of  bringing 
the  claim  of  the  memorialists  within  its  pale.  Even  if  the 
treaty  required  it  of  the  memoralists  to  specify  the  circum- 
stances which  made  them  incapable  of  procuring  compensa- 
tion before  the  lords,  they  are  here  enabled  to  comply  with, 
this  nicety,  inasmuch  as  they  have  the  best  warrant  for  say- 
ing that  all  the  circumstances  of  their  case  concurred  to  con- 
stitute this  incapacity.  But  surely  there  is  no  necessity  to  be 
thus  minute;  nor  is  it  on  many  occasions  possible  to  be  so. 
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We  know  that  the  miscarriage  of  the  judicial  remedy  mast 
arise  from  some  circumstance  belonging  to  the  case,  fromi  a 
reason  of  some  description  or  other.  And  if  we  are  s^^tisfled 
that  such  circumstance  or  reason  was  not  the  neglect  of  the 
clai^nantSf  why  are  we  to  scrutinize  ftirther,  since  the  treaty 
declares  that  it  shall  be  totally  immaterial  what  the  circum- 
stance or  reason  is,  provided  it  be  not  such  neglect!  We  can 
put  no  other  construction  upon  the  words  ^for  whatever  rear 
son^^  without  resorting  to  equitable  interpretation,  more  loose 
than  any  example  will  justify.  And  if  we  have  recourse  to 
equitable  interpretation,  such  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  has  before 
been  demonstrated  that  it  will  only  serve  more  decidedly  to 
indispose  us  toward  the  desired  restriction. 

^^  But  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  word  '  cannot,'  as  if  it 
related  to  want  of  power  in  the  lords.  And  it  has  been  asked 
why  the  contracting  parties  did  not  (if  my  construction  of  the 
article  is  correct)  use  the  words  <  shall  not,'  so  as  to  make  the 
clause  read  thus:  ^Itis  agreed  that  in  all  such  cases  where 
adequate  compensation  shall  not  for  whatever  reason  be  actually 
obtained,  had,  and  received  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice, 
etc.'  It  might  be  sufficient  to  say,  in  answer  to  this  argument, 
that  the  word  ^  cannot '  has  not  in  itself  any  exclusive  relation 
to  an  impracticability  of  any  particular  description,  and  that, 
when  it  is  conjectured  to  refer  to  a  defect  of  authority  in  the 
lords,  the  conjecture  has  no  foundation  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  word.  But  the  argument  will  admit  of  another 
answer,  more  pointedly  applicable  to  the  latter  branch  of  it. 
The  words  '  can  not  now'  appear  to  have  been  used  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  words  suggested,  because  they  would  exclude  the 
claimants  from  compensation  where  the  failure  of  ordinary 
redress  should  be  in  consequence  of  their  own  neglect  happening 
after  the  making  of  the  treaty j  while  at  the  same  time  they  would 
completely  open  the  door  to  compensation  where  such  failure 
was  not  produced  by  the  fault  of  the  claimants.  The  treaty 
contemplated  national  reparation  where  no  other  was  icithin 
the  potcer  of  the  claimants,  and  consequently  it  has  said 
<  where  adequate  compensation  can  not  be  obtained  by  the  said 
merchants  and  others.'  If  it  had  been  said  where  adequate 
compensation  shall  not  be  obtained,  etc.,  it  would  have  gone 
beyond  the  object  I  ascribe  to  it,  as  well  as  beyond  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  British  Government;  upon  which  it  meant 
toaot 
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<<  If  I  am  told  here  that  a  proviso  might  have  limited  and 
explained  this  looseness  of  expression,  and  that  in  fact  there 
is  now  such  an  explanation  sabjoined  to  the  provision  as  it 
stands,  I  answer  that  those  who  are  framing  a  treaty  mast  be 
supposed  to  aim  at  as  accurate  a  designation  of  ttieir  meaning 
as  possible  in  the  body  of  the  provision  they  are  modeling,  and 
that  they  are  not  to  be  suspected  of  adopting  a  phraseology 
unnecessarily  wide  of  their  views  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
correct  it  by  a  proviso;  that,  as  to  the  explanation  which  now 
makes  a  part  of  the  article,  it  appears  to  have  no  effect  upon 
it  with  a  view  to  any  delay  or  negligence  happening  after  the 
making  of  the  treaty y  for  that  such  after  negligence  is  guarded 
against  solely  by  the  words  *•  can  not  now,^  and  if  not  solely,  it 
is  at  least  sufficiently  guarded  against  by  those  words. 

^*In  short,  the  terms  ^can  not  now^  suited  views  such  as  I 
attribute  to  the  makers  of  the  treaty.  The  words  ^ shall  not^ 
would  have  exceeded  those  views. 

^*  It  is  said  to  be  a  rule,  in  literal  interpretation,  to  follow 
that  sense  which  is  agreeable  to  common  use,  without  attend- 
ing to  grammatical  fancies  or  refinements;  but  surely  there  is 
much  fancy  and  refinement,  and  very  little  attention  to  com- 
mon usage,  in  construing  words  which  state  an  impracticability 
for  any  cause  to  mean  an  impracticability  for  some  special 
cause.  He  who  says  ^  that,  if  redress  can  not  for  whatever 
reason  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  he  will 
himself  grant  it,'  can  hardly,  without  departing  from  the  set- 
tled import  of  the  terms,  be  made  to  mean  merely  <  that  he  will 
grant  compensation,  if  it  can  not  be  obtained  on  account  of 
some  'possible  deficiency  of  po7cer  in  a  certain  tribunal^  If  the 
treaty  had  run  thus, '  where  adequate  compensation  can  not  be 
adjudged  or  afforded  by  the  lords  of  appeal  in  their  ordinary 
course  of  proceedings,'  instead  of  <  where  adequate  compensa- 
tion can  not  be  obtained  by*the  said  merchants  and  others^^  there 
might  have  been  room  to  argue  that  the  incrapacity  of  the  lords, 
by  reason  of  the  scantiness  of  their  authority,  was  intended 
to  be  relied  upon,  and  not  the  incapacity  of  the  claimants. 
The  words,  as  they  now  stand,  have  no  reference  to  the  incom- 
petency of  the  lords.  They  point  to  the  claimants'  want  of 
power  to  procure  retribution;  and  they  declare,  moreover,  that 
it  shall  be  of  no  importance  what  this  want  of  power  arises 
from,  if  it  be  not  the  precedent  negligence  of  the  claimants 
themselves. 
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*<  The  practicability  of  obtaining  judicial  redress  for  a  legal 
claim  is  one  thing.  The  practicability  -  of  rendering  it  is 
another.  They  may  depend  on  caases  wholly  distinct  If  a 
proper  case  for  relief  is  brought  before  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  it  is  practicable  to  that  court  to  relieve ;  but  it  may, 
notwithstanding,  be  true  in  regard  to  the  claimant  that  relief 
can  not  be  obtained ;  for  the  court  may  mistake  the  law,  and, 
though  empowered  to  do  justice,  refuse  it.  The  treaty  speaks 
of  what  can  or  can  not  be  procured  by  the  claimants,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  their  claims,  by  resorting  to  their  ordi- 
nary remedy,  and  not  of  what  can  or  can  not  be  done  by  the 
lords  in  acting. upon  that  ordinary  remedy.  The  lirst  might 
indeed  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  last,  but  it  did  not 
wholly  depend  upon  it,  since  the  lords  might  reject  the  claim- 
ants' demand  from  error,  as  well  as  want  of  power.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  before  the  agent's  position  can  be  maintained 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  must  be  radically  altered.  From  a  stip- 
ulation providing  for  cases  in  which  the  parties  injured  can  not> 
for  whatever  reason^  obtain  redress  before  the  lords,  it  must  be 
changed  into  a  stipulation  providing  for  cases  in  which  the  lords 
can  not  for  a  particular  reason,  grant  redress.  That  such  a 
provision  can  not,  by  any  admissible  mode  of  construction^  be 
inferred  from  language  which  relates  exclusively  to^the  power 
of  the  suitor,  and  not  to  that  of  the  tribunal,  is  too  evident  for 
argument.  We  can  give  countenance  to  this  forced  inference 
in  no  other  way  tban  by  fancying  that  both  the  contracting 
parties  had  such  dependence  upon  the  court  of  one  of  them  as 
to  take  it  for  granted  that,  in  all  cases  where  that  court  had 
the  jjotrer  to  do  justice,  it  necessarily  followed  that  it  would  be 
procured  from  it,  on  a  proper  application.  But  there  is  no 
part  of.  the  treaty  which  makes  profession  of  such  unbounded 
respect  for  that  court,  and  there  is  no  rule  of  the  law  of  nations 
which  prescribes  such  respect  to  the  United  States.  On  the 
contrary,  the  American  Government,  by  acting  upon  such  an 
improvident  dependence  on  the  possible  legality  of  decrees 
which  were  yet  to  be  pronounced,  would  have  surrendered  by 
anticipation  its  indisputable  right  of  questioning  those  decrees, 
if  in  reality  they  should  be  unjust.  Why  are  we  to  inuigine 
that  this  was  contemplated?  The  treaty  does  not  invite  us  to 
this  conclusion,  and  Great  Britain  had  no  color  to  ask  f^om 
the  United  States  such  a  sacrifice.  Are  we,  then,  to  uphold  an 
interpretation  of  this  instrument  which  is  not  only  unauthor- 
ized by  its  language,  but  is  unsuitable  to  the  subject  of  it,  and 
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at  variance  with  the  nndoubted  rights  of  one  party  and  the 
duties  of  the  other.  What  Great  Britain  coald  not  properly 
demand  we  are  to  suppose  she  did  demand,  what  the  United 
States  ought  to  have  insisted  upon  we  are  to  suppose  they 
abandoned,  and  this  is  to  be  done  not  only  without  evidence, 
but  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  declarations  of  the  parties. 
This  is  so  far  from  being  conformable  to  the  rule  cited  from 
Eutherforth  that  it  seems  to  proceed  upon  a  rule  to  this  eflTect — 
'that  even  where  words  will  fairly  admit  of  but  one  sense^  and 
that,  too,  consistent  with  the  law  applicable  to  the  subject^  we 
are  to  force  upon  them  a  sense  incongruous  with  that  law,  and 
compel  the  contracting  parties  to  mean  what  they  ought  not  to 
have  meant. ^  * 

"It  is  said  by  Vattel  (B.  2,  ch.  17,  S.  266)  'that  on  every 
occasion,  where  a  person  has,  and  ought  to  have,  shown  his 
intention,  we  take  for  true  against  him  what  he  has  sufficiently 
declared.  This  is  an  incontestable  principle  applied  to  treaties, 
etc'  (Id.  ib.  sect.  264.)  <If  he  who  can  and  ought  to  have 
explained  himself  clearly  and  plainly  has  not  done  it,  it  is 
worse  for  him;  he  can  not  be  allowed  to  introduce  subsequent 
restrictions  which  he  has  not  expressed.''  There  can  be  no  secure 
convention,  no  firm  and  solid  concession,  if  these  may  be  ren- 
dered vain  by  subsequent  limitations,  that  ought  to  have  been  • 
mentioned  in  the  text,  if  they  were  included  in  the  intentions  of 
the  contracting  powers,  l^othiug  can  be  plainer  than  that  the 
limitation  now  attempted  to  be  imposed  on  the  seventh  article 
of  the  treaty  (which,  in  relation  to  the  subject  now  before  us, 
is  the  stipulation  of  Great  Britain),  is  a  subsequent  restriction 
not  expressed  in  the  article  itself.  The  application  of  the  above 
extracts  from  Vattel  is  peculiarly  strong  upon  this  occasion, 
not  only  because  the  language  of  the  seventh  article,  so  far  from 
being  mysterious  and  equivocal,  clearly  opposes  itself  to  the 
restriction  suggested,  not  only  because  the  restriction  is  incon- 
sistent with  every  just  idea  of  the  mutual  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  contracting  parties,  and  such  an  one  as  the  matter 

'  *'  But  even  if  it  were  admitted  that  the  parties  to  the  treaty  presamed 
that  where  tbe  lords  had  power  to  redress,  they  would  always  grant  re- 
dressy  and  that  they  acted  u))ou  that  presumption  in  framing  the  seventh 
article,  there  is  a  correspondent  preHuniption,  which  it  would  appear  to  be 
our  duty  to  be  gnided  by.  I  meau  the  presumption  that  where  the  lords 
have  not  rendered  justice,  they  had  not  the  power  to  render  it,  and  conse- 
quently that  ice  have  the  power  upon  every  interpretation  of  the  article. 
I  reject  this  mode  of  establishintr  onr  Jurisdiction,  however,  because  I  do 
not  believe  the  frumers  of  the  treaty  acted  upou  the  lirst  presumption.'' 
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of  tlie  contract  does  not  naturally  admit,  but  also  because  the 
framers  of  the  article  have,  in  the  adjustment  of  its  form, 
evidenced  their  anxiety  to  guard  it  from  a  too  enlarged  con- 
struction by  an  explanation  subjoined  to  the  body  of  the  clause, 
and  yet  have  not  added  any  explanation  which  gives  a  color  to 
this  limitation.  The  concluding  part  of  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  article  is  satisfactory  proof  that  those  who  framed  it  were 
attentive  to  the  precise  eftect  of  their  act,  and  had  considered 
the  means  of  preventing  it  from  being  stretched  beyond  their 
views.  When  we  thus  find  the  negotiators  of  the  treaty  em- 
ployed in  weighing  the  import  of  the  terms  in  which  they  had 
conceived  this  provision,  when  we  find  them  occupied  in  bound- 
ing them  by  a  proviso  so  as  to  fit  them,  with  exactness,  to 
their  object,  it  is  not  to  be  credited  that  they  would  have 
omitted  the  important  limitation  which  has  since  occurred  to 
the  agent,  if  in  truth  they  intended  so  to  narrow  the  scope  of 
the  clause.  Surely  if  it  was  meant  to  assert  the  infallibility 
of  any  particular  judicature,  in  opposition  to  the  words  of  the 
provision,  an  object,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  preserved 
so  steadily  in  the  view  of  one  of  the  parties,  would  not  have 
been  neglected,  at  the  time  when.explicitness  upon  a  subject 
of  infinitely  inferior  consequence  was  so  cautiously  attended 
to.  I  forbear  to  enlarge  further  on  this  point,  because  I  wish 
to  avoid  unreasonable  prolixity.  But  I  think  I  have  already 
said  enough  to  prove  that  the  objection  to  our  jurisdiction  is 
unfounded.''    •    #    # 

"It  is  supposed  that  even  admitting  the  property  of  George 
Patterson  not  to  have  been  liable  to  condemnation,  there  was  at 
least  probable  came  of  seizure  and  detention  for  the  purpose  of 
judicial  inquiry. 

"  If  this  probable  ca^ise  be  referred  to  any  ambiguity  as  to 
facts  at  the  time  of  the  capture,  I  answer  that  no  such  ambiguity 
existed.  But  it  is  not  in  this  view  that  there  is  believed  to  have 
been  probable  cause  of  seizure.  The  law  arising  from  the  facts 
api>earing  in  the  letters  of  George  Patterson  is  imagined  not 
to  have  been  so  clearly  in  his  fiivor  as  to  render  detention  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  judicial  opinions  upon  it  illegal.  But 
in  my  judgment  it  was  so  clearly  in  his  favor  that  I  confess 
myself  astonished  that  any  doubt  could  be  entertained  about 
it.  It  is  not  satisfactory  to  insist  upon  the  opinions  of  the 
vice-admiralty  of  Bermudas  and  the  lords  of  appeal  condemn- 
ing the  property  as  suflScient  evidence  of  i)robable  cause.  The 
sentence  of  the  vice-admiralty  of  Bermudas,  founded  upon  a 
5627— Vol.  3 68 
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ridiculous  falsehood  abandoned  by  everybody,  is  no  evidence 
of  anything  but  the  folly  of  the  judge  who  passed  it.  The  sen. 
tence  of  the  lords  is  that  of  a  tribunal  respectable  in  the  highest 
degree  for  talents,  integrity,  and  station;  but  even  the  com- 
missioner who  recommends  it  to  us,  as  conclusive  proof  of  prob- 
able cause,  confesses  that  it  was  an  erroneous  sentence^  inas 
much  as  it  condemned  the  property  of  William  Patterson  as 
well  as  that  of  George  Patterson.  For  this  sentence,  as  it 
stands^  it  is  impossible  to  find  or  conjecture  a  reason;  and  yet 
we  are  told  that  we  ought  to  receive  it  as  irrefragable  proof  of 
probable  cause.  The  sentence  of  the  lords  is  either  erroneous 
or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not  erroneous,  we  ought  to  decide  in  exact 
conformity  with  it.  If  it  is  erroneous,  it  can  not  in  any  shape 
be  an  authority  for  us.  We  are  unanimous  that,  as  to  William 
Patterson's  property,  it  is  palpably  erroneous,  and  that  no  pre- 
text can  be  imagined  even  to  countenance  it  in  respect  of  his 
property;  and  a  majority  of  the  board  are  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  clearly  erroneous  in  toto.  After  this  it  is  at  least  novel  to 
rest  the  proof  of  probable  cause  upon  the  authority  of  that 
sentence.  The  question  of  probable  cause  is  as  much  a  question 
upon  which  it  is  our  duty  to  decide  according  to  our  own  judg- 
ments as  the  question  whether  the  condemnation  was  rightful; 
and  if  the  sentence  of  the  lords  is  not  allowed  to  be  sufficient 
to  control  our  judgments  on  the  latter  question,  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  allowed  to  control  it  on  the  former,  esx3ecial]y 
when  the  sentence  thus  set  up  as  a  proper  guide  to  decision  on 
the  former  is  nothing  more  than  a  confessedly  erroneous  sen- 
tence upon  the  latter.  As  to  the  opinions  of  the  commissioners 
who  differ  from  the  majority  on  this  subject,  [if]  they  were 
sufficient  evidence  of  probable  cause  it  would  follow  that 
every  decision  against  probable  cause  ought  to  be  unanimous. 
^*  In  short,  I  hold  it  to  be  plain  that  there  was  not  the  small- 
est foundation  for  the  seizure  in  question,  and  that  if  the 
captor  thought  iiroper  to  make  the  seizure  upon  any  mistaken 
idea  of  the  laws  of  nations,  he  did  it  at  his  peril,  and  that  his 
nation,  in  default  of  reilress  against  him,  is  to  indemnify  the 
parties  injured.  And  thinking  thus,  I  can  not  persuade  my- 
self that  I  am  to  sacrifice  the  conviction  of  my  own  mind,  not 
to  the  reasons  of  others,  but  to  the  ac^ts  of  others  admitted  on 
all  hands  to  be  founded  in  misconception." 

Opinion  of  Piukney,  couimisHiouer,  July  1,  1797,  case  of  the  Betsey, 
Furlong,  master,  Article  VIL,  treaty  betvvieu  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  of  November  19,  1794. 
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In  the  preceding  case  the  commissioners 

long.  '*At  a  meetiug  of  the  Commissioners  on  Thursday 

the  13  iay  of  April. 

<' Present,  John  Trnmbull,  Esqr.,  John  Nicholl,  LL.D.,  John  Anstey, 
£sqr.|  Christopher  Gore,  Esqr.,  Williu.  Pinkney,  Esqr., 

**The  Board  proceeded  to  award  in  the  Case  of  the  Betsey,  Furlong,  as 
follows 

"London,  the  thirteenth  Day  of  April,  one  Thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety  seven. 

''At  a  Board  of  Commissioners^  appointed.  Qualified  and  Constituted 
pursuant  to  the  Provisions  of  the  Seventh  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity, 
Commerce  and  Navigation,  between  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  United 
States  of  America. — 

'*  Present,  John  Trumbull,  Esquire,  Fifth  Commissioner.  John  Nioholl, 
LL.D.,  John  Anstey,  Esquire,  Commissioners  named  on  the  Part  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty.  Christopher  Gore,  Esquire,  William  Pinkney,  Esquire, 
Commissioners  named  on  the  part  of  the  said  United  States. 

"  ^etoe^— William  Furlong,  Master. 

''In  the  Case  of  the  Claim  Preferred  by  Samuel  Bayard,  Esquire,  agent 
for  the  United  States  of  America  on  behalf  of  George  and  William  Pat- 
terson described  in  the  Memorial  of  the  said  Samuel  Bayard  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States— stating — 

*'Tliat  on  the  Twentieth  day  of  March  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One 
Thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  four  and  during  the  Course  of  the 
War  in  which  His  Britannic  Majesty  was  Engaged  at  the  time  of  exchang- 
ing the  ratifications  of  the  said  treaty  the  said  Brigantine  Betsey  aud  her 
Cargo  were  irregularly  and  illegally  captured  by  Willis  Morgan,  Com- 
mander of  the  Private  Ship  of  War  the  Agenorias,  under  Colour  of  Authority 
or  Commission  from  his  said  Majesty  and  afterwards,  viz,  on  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  May  in  the  Year  aforesaid  were  condemned  as  a  Prize  by.  the 
Vice  Admiralty  of  Bermuda  from  which  Sentence  the  claimants  appeal  to 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Appeals,  who  ou  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  July 
in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  one  Thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-five 
affirmed  the  sentence  aforesaid.  From  all  which  the  owners  of  the  said 
Vessel  and  Cargo  have  sustained  a  loss  of  Eight  Thousand  one  hundred 
and  Thirty-eight  Pounds,  two  shillings  Sterling  money. 

''That  the  said  Vessel  &  Cargo  were  at  the  time  of  the  capture  as  afore- 
said the  Property  and  Belonging  to  the  saidAVilliam  &  George  Patterson 
Citizens  of  the  United  States  aud  not  Inhabitants  of  any  Country  at  Enmity 
with  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  said  Vessel  was  not  then  and  had  not  been 
at  any  time  previous  thereto  in  any  Trade  contrary  to  the  law  of  Nations. 

*' And  therefore  praying  That  inasmuch  as  from  the  Circumstances  as 
aforesaid  belonging  to  the  Case  of  the  said  Brigantine  Betsey  and  her  Cargo 
1  he  Owners  of  the  Same  could  not  at  the  Time  of  exchanging  the  Ratifications 
of  the  said  Treaty  nor  at  any  time  since  and  cannot  now  obtain  adequate 
Compensation  for  the  loss  and  Damage  so  sustained  as  aforesaid  in  the 
ordinary  Course  of  Justice,  And  inasmuch  as  the  said  loss  &  Damage  have 
not  been  occasioned  by  the  manifest  Delay  or  Noi;ligence  or  willful  omission 
of  the  Claimants  aforesaid,  the  Board  would  examine  the  Merits  &  Justice 
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of  the  said  Case  and  pursuant  to  the  Provisions  in  this  behalf  made  in  the 
Seventh  Article  of  the.l'reaty  aforesaid  award  fall  and  coiupleat  Compen- 
sation to  the  said  Claimants  to  be  paid  them  by  the  British  Government, 
under  such  Releases  and  assignments  as  by  the  Board  shall  be  directed. 

* '  London  ISth  day  of  April  1797. 

< '  The  Board  having  d  uly  considered  the  said  Memorial  as  also  the  T«Titten 
Objections  of  Nathaniel  Gostliug,  Esquire,  the  agent  appointed  by  the 
British  Government  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  together  with  all  the  Deposi- 
tions Troofs  and  Vouchers  luid  before  the  Board  on  the  Course  of  the  In- 
vestigation by  them  made  of  all  the  Circumstances  in  evidence  upon  the 
Merits  of  this  Claim,  do  decide  and  award  as  follows,  viz, 

**  That  the  Complainants  in  the  said  Memorial  named  viz,  George  Patter- 
son and  William  Patterson  are  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  the  seventh 
Article  of  the  said  Treaty  to  hiive  and  receive  of  the  British  Government 
full  and  complete  Compensation  for  the  losses  and  Damages  so  by  them 
alleged  to  have  been  sustained  as  aforesaid  and  the  same  having  been  duly 
ascertained  to  amount  to  the  sum  of  Six  Thousand  Three  Hundred  and 
Seventeen  Pounds  one  Shilling  and  four  pence,  one  Farthing,  Sterling 
Money  of  Great  Britain. 

''The  Board  do  also  adjudge  and  award,  and  it  is  hereby  awarded  ac- 
cordingly, that  the  said  sum  of  six  thousand,  three  hundred  and  seventeen 
pounds  one  shilling  and  four  pence  one  farthing  sterling  money  of  Great 
Britain,  be  paid  by  the  British  Government  accordiiig  to  the  provisions  of 
the  said  article  at  His  Majesty's  office  of  Treasury  on  Saturday  the  first 
day  of  July  next  to  Samuel  Bayard,  Esq.,  the  memorialist  and  claimant 
on  behalf  of  the  said  complainants  George  Patterson  and  William  Patter- 
son or  his  certain  assigns  to  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  said  George 
Patterson  and  William  Patterson  their  executors  administrators  or  assigns. 

''And  the  Board  do  further  award  that  the  said  Samuel  Bayard  or  his 
assigns,  shall  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  said  sum  of  Six  Thousand  three 
hundred  and  Seventeen  Pounds  one  Shilling  and  four  pence,  one  farthing, 
at  His  said  Majesty's  said  office  of  Treasury,  actually  sign  and  deliver  to 
the  person  so  making  the  said  payment,  on  the  behalf  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment an  acquittance  and  release  in  the  form  following  vizble 

**  I ,  ag^nt  of  the  Unit-ed  States do  hereby  acknowl- 
edge to  have  received  of  and  i'rom  the  British  Government  for  the  use  of 
George  and  William  Patterson,  Merchants,  of  Baltimore,  in  the  said  United 
States,  their  Executors  and  administrators,  the  sum  of  Six  thousand  three 
hundred  and  seventeen  pounds  one  shilling  and  four  pence  one  farthing, 
Sterling  money  of  Great  Britain  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  like  sum  men- 
tioned in  an  award  made  at  London  on  the  Thirteenth  day  of  April  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  in  the  Case  of  the  Brigautiue  Betaqf — 
William  Furlong,  Master,  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  appointed  in 
Pursuance  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity  Commerce  and  Navigation  between  His 
Britannic  Majesty  and  the  United  States  of  America  according  to  the  Tenor 
of  the  said  award  -and  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  losses  and  damages  sus- 
tained by  reason  of  the  capture  or  condemuation  in  the  said  award 
mentioned. 

"London  13th  day  of  April  1797. 

"We  do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  was  the  final  decision  and 
award  made  at  London  on  this  Thirteenth  day  of  April  one  Thoiataud 
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seven  hundred  and  ninety  seven  by  a  majority  of  ns  the  Commissioners 
aforesaid  in  the  said  Case  of  the  Betsey — William  Furlong,  Master. 

"  In  Testimony  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  Hands  and  Seals  at 
London  this  Thirteenth  day  of  April  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  Thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety  seven. 

'^(Signed)  Jno  Trumbull  (ls) 

"  Jno  Nicholl  (ls) 
"Jno  Anstky  (ls) 
"C.  Gore  (ls) 

"Wm  Pinkney     (ls) 
"  At  the  same  time  the  board  prepared  and  executed  a  certificate  of  the 
foregoing  award  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  by  the  Memorialist  in  de- 
manding at  His  Majesty's  Treasury  the  Payment  of  the  Sum  awarded." 

Mr.  Charles  Hale,  agent  of  the  United  States, 

before  tlie  claims  commission,  under  Article 

Cases   before   the  xil.  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 

BriSTcia^imJ  *°^  ^^®*^  Britain  of  May  8,  1871,  referring 

Gommisiion.        ^  claims  before  the  commission,  growing  oat 

of  belligerent   captures    on  the   high  seas, 

says  (Report,  87) : 

'^  These  claims  related  to  vessels  and  their  cargoes  captured 
as  ])rizo  by  the  United  States  during  the  war,  and  libeled  in 
the  prize  courts  of  the  United  States.  In  a  portion  of  them 
linal  sentence  of  condemnation  of  the  vessel  or  cargo,  or  both, 
was  given  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  clidm 
was  now  brought  for  the  alleged  value  of  such  vessels  and  car- 
goes, alleging  the  condemnation  to  have  been  wrongful.  In 
the  other  cases  judgment  of  restitntion  was  given  by  the 
courts,  and  the  claim  was  now  brought  for  damages  by  reason 
of  the  alleged  wrongful  capture  and  detention,  and  for  costs 
and  expenses  incurred  in  respect  of  tlie  same. 

"The  whole  number  of  memorials  filed  by  diflferent  claim- 
ants for  such  captures  was  seventy-six,  some  of  the  memorials 
covering  claims  for  several  different  vessels,  as  in  the  case  of 
Sanders  &  Sous,  No.  28 L,  in  which  damagt^s  were  claimed  for 
the  capture  and  condemnation  of  twenty  seven  vessels. 

"The  whole  number  of  vessels  captured,  in  respect  of  which 
and  their  cargoes  claims  were  interposed,  was  seventy,  in  some 
instances  many  claims  of  different  alleged  owners  being  inter- 
posed in  respect  of  the  same  vessel  and  her  cargo,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Peterhoff,  in  regard  t')  which,  and  different  portions 
of  her  cargo,  twenty-two  memorials  were  tiled. 

"  In  respect  of  the  capture  of  six  of  these  vessels  and  their 
cargoes,  or  i)ortions  of  the  same,  awards  of  greater  or  less 
amount  were  made  against  tlio  United  States. 

"  In  respect  of  the  remaining  sixty-four,  the  claims  were 
wholly  disallowed. 

"The  whole  amount  claimed  as  damages  against  the  United 
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States  in  all  these  cases  was  $5,560,924,  besides  interest, 
amounting,  with  the  addition  of  interest  for  the  average  time 
claimed,  to  $9,064,306. 

^^  The  whole  amount  of  the  allowances,  in  respect  of  the  six 
vessels  as  to  which  awards  were  made,  was  $582,177. 

"The  question  was  early  raised,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  these  prize  cases  by  the  com- 
'  mission,  both  in  respect  to  cases  where  the  decision  of  the  ulti- 
mate appellate  tribunal  of  the  United  States  had  been  had, 
and  to  those  in  which  no  appenl  had  been  prosecuted  on  the 
part  of  the  claimants  to  such  ultimate  tribunaL  As  to  the 
former  class  of  oases,  the  undersigned  may  properly  state  that 
he  personally  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
commission,  as  an  international  tribunal,  to  review  the  deci- 
sions of  the  prize  courts  of  the  United  States,  where  the  par- 
ties alleging  themselves  aggrieved  had  prosecuted  their  claims- 
by  appeal  to  the  court  of  last  resort.  As  this  jurisdiction, 
however,  had  been  sometimes  questioned,  he  deemed  it  desir- 
able that  a  formal  a^udication  by  the  commission  should  be 
had  upon  this  question.  The  commission  unanimously  sus- 
tained their  jurisdiction  in  this  class  of  cases,  and,  as  will  be 
seen,  all  the  members  of  the  commission  at  some  time  joined 
in  awards  against  the  United  States  in  such  cases."^ 

"The  Mechanic,  an  American  schooner,  fly- 
YoneiaeUGomiiiii-  jj^g  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  Taber,  mas- 
"M^oS^o"^*^*  ter,  sailed  from  Havana,  AprU  17, 1824,.with  a 
general  cargo,  bound  for  Tampico,  Mexico,  via 
Key  West.    A  part  of  the  cargo  consisted  of  goods  valued  at 
near  $20,000,  shipped  from  the  Ouban  port  by  Joaquin  Her- 
nandez Soto,  <by  order  and  on  account  and  risk  of  Robert 
Barry,  of  Baltimore,  an  American  citizen,'  and  consigned  to 
'Ant.  M.  Miranda,  Pueblo  Viejo,  Mexico,  or  his  assigns,  he  or 
they  paying  freight  on  the  said  goods.' 

"The  vessel,  with  Soto  aboard,  arrived  at  Key  West  in  due 
"  coarse  and  departed  therefrom  May  4,  with  her  sea  papers  in 
proper  form.  Two  days  out  she  was  captured  by  a  privateer,  the 
General  Santander,  Ohase,  master,  under  commission  of  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia  against  Spain,  and  detained  under  a  charge 
of  carrying  enemy  goods,  Colombia  being  then  at  war  with 
Spain  for  independence.  Soto,  with  some  eight  others,  being 
taken  from  the  vessel  she  was  sent  in  charge  of  a  prize  crew  to 
a  Colombian  port  for  adjudication  of  the  goods  seized  before 
the  proper  tribunal.  In  due  season  libel  proceedings  were  in- 
stituted against  the  cargo  before  the  Colombian  prize  court  at 
Puerto  Cabello,  and  on  the  9th  of  July,  after  hearing,  the  Soto 
invoice  was  found  to  be  enemy  property  and  condemned  as 
good  prize. 
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"May  14,  Barry  procured  insurance  on  the  goods  against  all 
loss,  including  loss  by  capture,  past  and  prospective,  occurring 
during  that  trip,  in  two  New  York  companies,  to  wit:  J12,000 
m  tbe  Atlantic  Insurance  Company,  and  $7,000  in  the  Hope 
Insurance  Company,  of  that  city.  In  January  1825  the  Atlantic 
paid  its  policy  in  full  and  in  June  following  the  Hope  piaiid  its, 
with  $  175  interest,  making  in  all  $19,175,  covering  the  fall  value 
of  the  goods..  Soto  made  a  formal  assignment  about  this  time 
of  all  and  singular  his  rights  pertaining  to  said  goods,  and 
growing  out  of  the  capture  thereof,  to  the  insurance  companies. 

"It  does  not  appear  that  he  made  any  exertion  to  save  them 
from  capture  by  the  assertion  of  ownership  as  a  neiTtral,  either 
then  or  afterward,  in  the  prize  conit.  It  seems  he  abandoned 
them  at  capture.  A  year  later,  when  the  insurance  companies 
weije  preparing  their  case  for  presentation  before  the  Colombian 
Government,  he  made  aflBdjivit  that  he  was  a  native  of  Spain, 
but  a  citizen  of  Mexico  engaged  in  mercantile  business  there, 
and  had  been  since  1819;  that  he  invoiced  the  goods  in  the 
name  of  Barry  for  safety,  and  that  no  Spanish  subject  had  any 
interest  whatever  in  them  at  the  time  of  shipment  or  after- 
ward, they  being  his  sole  and  exclusive  property. 

"In  1826  the  Government  of  the  United  States  presented  the 
claim  of  the  insurance  companies  for  indemnity  in  the  premises 
against  the  Government  of  Colombia,  it  being  alleged  that  the 
goods  were  neutral,  and  not,  as  found  by  the  court,  enemy 
property.    But  nothing  was  allowed  by  that  government. 

"After — upward  of  twenty-five  years  after — the  dissolution 
of  Colombia  (1830)  and  the  adjustment  of  her  liabilities  between 
the  constituent  States,  fifty  per  centum  thereof  falling  to  New 
Granada,  the  insurance  companies  assigned  that  portion  of  the 
claim  which  was  against  that  State,  namely,  one-half  of  it,  to 
the  present  claimant,  Amos  B.  Corwin. 

He  prosecuted  the  portion  so  assigned  against  that  govern- 
ment before  the  mixed  commission. under  the  treaty  between 
New  Granada  and  the  United  States  of  1857,  and  secured  an 
award  for  the  amount  thereof,  to  wit,  the  half  of  $19,175,  with 
interest  to  the  date  of  the  allowance,  1862,  amounting  in  all 
to  $ . 

"In  1863,  the  American  minister  at  Caracas  asked  the  Ven- 
zuelan  Government  in  behalf  of  Corwin  to  pay  its  proportion 
of  the  insurance  claim,  to  wit,  28J  per  centum. 

"  The  claim  for  that  proportion  was  presented  to  the  Caracas 
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commisaion  of  1867-68,  which  awarded  him  $1',629.87.    It  is 
now  made  before  us  and  amonnts  witli  interest  to  near  $30,000. 

^^  It  is  well  settled  that  where  there  is  abandonment  of  prop- 
erty under  circumstances  like  these  and  the  entire  loss  is  paid, 
the  insurer  succeeds  to  all  the  rights  of  the  insured,  of  what- 
ever kind,  respecting  the  property,  as  of  the  time  of  abandon- 
ment. (Phillips  on  Ins.,  §  1712  et  seq.  Hollbrook,  adm'r,  v. 
United  States,  21st  Ct.  Claims  438.)  The  conveyance  by  Soto 
to  the  insurance  oompanies,  in  1825,  was  therefore  quite  super- 
fluous. The  companies  were  subrogated  to  his  rights  and  to 
them  only.  A  question  suggests  itself,  whether,  in  respect  to 
this  treaty,  supposing  Soto  to  have  been  a  Mexican,  the  com- 
panies do  not  succeed  simply  to  the  rights  which  he  would 
have,  if  living,  but  for  the  payment  of  the  insurance.  If  so, 
they  can  not  claim  here,  for  he,  not  bei  ng  a  citizen  of  the  Uiuted  • 
States,  would  have  no  standing  under  the  treaty.  We  think, 
however,  that  it  is  not  their  status.  To  hold  so,  would  be  to 
say  there  may  be  invasion  of  neutral  rights  without  remedy. 
Mexico  refuses  to  interfere  in  Soto's  behalf,  for  he  is  indemnified; 
it  refuses  the  companies,  for  they  are  Americans.  The  United 
States  refuses  them,  because  they  have  only  the  rights  of  Soto, 
and  he  has  no  claim  on  its  services,  for  he  is  a  Mexican. 

<^  The  true  view,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  that  the  companies  are 
to  be  regarded  as  having  succeeded  to  Soto's  rights  at  the 
seizure  of  the  goods,  May  6,  and  of  course  cum  onere.  If  the 
capture  was  wrongful,  the  wrong  was  consummated  and  then 
first  made  apparent  by  the  judgment  of  the  prize  court,  and 
consummated  as  against  them.  They  therefore  stand  in  respect 
of  the  wrong,  not  in  Soto's  shoes  but  in  their  own. 

"They  consequently  have  a  standing  here  in  their  own 
original  right. 

"  Are  they  bound  by  the  judgment  of  the  prize  court? 

"  It  has  been  suggested  in  argument  whether,  as  indeed  it 
seems  to  have  been  claimed  by  the  American  minister  at  Bogota 
in  1824t1827  that  Colombia,  having  been  Spanish  territory  at 
the  time,  was  bound  as  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  latter  and  Spain  of  1795,  which  embodied  the  doc- 
trine that '  free  ships  make  free  goods,'  making  its  violation 
an  act  of  piracy;  and  that  such  obligation  continued  during  her 
struggle  for  independence.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  9 
Cranch,  191,  said :  ^  The  United  States  having  formed  a  part  of 
the  British  Empire,  their  prize  law  was  ours;  and  when  we 
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8  »parated  it  eontinaed  to  be  ours,  so  far  as  adapted  to  our  cir- 
cuiitstanees,  and  was  not  varied  by  the  power  wliich  was  capa- 
ble of  changing  it.' 

"  It  is  likewise  probably  true  that  the  Spanish  prize  law,  im- 
pressed, it  may  be,  with  such  conventional  modifications  as  to 
particular  states  as  were  from  time  to  time  made,  became  the 
prize  law  of  the  Spanish- American  colonies,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  named.  Conceding  its  o])eration  as  to  Colombia 
at  independence,  it  continued  under  the  principle  stated,  only 
so  long  as  adapted  to  her  condition,  and  she,  of  course,  was 
the  judge  of  that.  The  very  act  of  sending  out  privateers  to 
prey  upon  Spanish  commerce  was  at  once  a  determination  that 
the  Spanish  prize  law,  with  its  conventional  modifications  as 
to  the  United  States  (if  before  in  force),  was  not  adapted  to 
her  circumstances,  and  at  the  same  time  a  decree  ^varying  it 
by  her  power,'  in  conformity  with  international  law. 

^^The  question  arose  in  the  case  of  the  Senora,  a  Spanish 
vessel  captured  by  a  Carthagenian  privateer,  and  taken  again 
by  an  American  cruiser,  supposing  it  British,  during  the  war 
of  1812.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  said:  *The 
treaty  with  Spain  can  have  no  bearing  on  the  case,  as  this 
court  can  not  recognize  such  captors  [the  Carthagenians]  as 
pirates;  and  the  capture  was  not  made  within  our  jurisdictional 
limits.  In  those  two  cases  only  does  the  treaty  enjoin  restitu- 
tion.'   (4  Wheaton,  497.) 

"Said  the  same  court  in  case  of  the  Pastora^  a  Spanish  vessel 
captured  by  a  privateer  under  the  iiag  of  La  Plata,  4  Wheaton, 
GS^per  Marshall,  C.  J. :  <  Thecase  of  theUnited  States t?.  Palmer, 
3  Wheaton,  610,  establishes  the  principle  that  the  government 
of  theUnited  States  having  recognized  the  existence  of  a  civil 
war  between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  but  remaining  neutral, 
the  courts  of  the  Union  are  bound  to  consider  as  lawful  those 
acts  which  war  authorizes,  and  which  the  new  governments  of 
South  America  may  employ  against  their  enemy.' 

"It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  clear  that  Spain's  engagements 
to  the  United  States,  under  the  treaty  of  179.3,  did  not  extend 
to  and  bind  Colombia  in  respect  of  the  doctrine  stated,  at  least 
at  the  time  of  this  capture,  an<l  that  the  law  of  nations  in  this 
regard  was  then  her  only  guide,  she  not  as  yet  having  bound 
herself  contrary  wise  by  treaty. 

"  The  seizure  by  the  Santander  of  the  Mechanic^  and  the 
sending  of  her  to  Puerto  Cabello  for  authoritative  decision  as 
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to  her  cargo,  under  a  claim  of  its  being  enemy  (Spanish)  prop- 
erty, and  the  adjudication  there  by  tlie  Colombian  prize  court 
of  the  question,  were,  as  is  conceded,  authorized  by  the  law  of 
nations.  But  it  is  contended  the  court  found  that  Soto  was  a 
Spaniard,  when  he  was  in  fact  a  Mexican,  and  that  its  judg- 
ment being  predicated  on  that  error  of  fact,  is  not  binding  on 
these  companies  as  respects  their  demands  against  the  govern 
inent  of  the  captor. 

"  Undoubtedly  a  wrong  done  by  a  government  through  its 
prize  courts  is  redressible  in  a  proper  case  the  same  as  if  done 
through  its  other  courts  or  agencies.  But  the  wrong  must  be 
shown.  Although  a  prize  court  is  summary  in  proceeding, 
acting  in  time  of  war  when  impartiality  in  procedure  and  de- 
cision is  not  in  pructice  generally  thought  to  be  attained,  yet 
its  judgments  are  in  the  eye«  of  the  public  law  respected  much 
as  judgments  of  municipal  courts  are.  Mr.  Wheaton  says: 
*  The  theory  of  public  law  treats  prize  tribunals  established  by 
and  sitting  in  the  belligerent  country  exactly  as  if  they  were 
established  by  and  sitting  in  the  neutral  country,  and  as  if  they 
always  adjudicated  conformably  to  the  international  law  com- 
mon to  both.' 

'*  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  declared  a  prize 
tribunal  ^  a  court  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  takes  neither  its 
character  nor  its  rules  from  the  municipal  law.'  (Schooner 
Adeline^  9  Cranch,  244.) 

<<  When  the  United  ^States  complained  to  Denmark  because 
of  the  sentences  of  her  prize  courts  affecting  citizens  of  the 
United  States  during  the  war  between  that  power  and  Great 
Britain,  it  was  not  that  those  sentences  were  against  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  and  probably  wrong;  but  that  they, 
being  affirmed  by  the  court  of  last  resort,  amounted  to  ^  a 
denial  of  justice.^ 

"Mr.  Wheaton,  quoting  with  approval  from  the  notable 
report  of  Sirs  George  Lee,  Dudley  Ryder,  Dr.  Paul,  and  Mr. 
Murray  to  the  British  Government,  1753,  on  the  reprisals  by 
Prussia  on  account  of  captures  by  British  cruisers  and  con- 
demnations by  British  admiralty  courts,  says  it  plainly  shows: 
*That  in  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  persons  by  whom  that 
paper  was  drawn  up,  if  justice  be  denied  in  a  clear  case  by  all 
the  tribunals^  and  afterward  by  the  prince,  it  forms  a  lawful 
ground  of  reprisals  against  the  nation  by  whose  commissioned 
cruisers  and  tribunals  the  injury  is  committed.'    It  is  only, 
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says  Vattel,  Mn  cases  where  justice  is  refused  or  palpable  and 
eviiitni  injustice  is  done,  ot  rules  and  forms  openly  violated' 
that  definitive  sentences  should  not  be  respected.  ^The  Brit- 
ish conrt/  he  says,  ^  established  this  maxim  with  great  strength 
of  evidence  on  the  occasion  of  the  Prassian  vessels  seized  and 
declared  lawful  prizes  during  the  last  war.'  (See  Gronsden  ct 
al.  V.  Leonard,  4  Cranch,  404;  Vattel,  Bk.  2,  §  84;  The  Mary,  9 
Cranch,  142;  1  Wheaton,  238;  Santisima  Trinidadjl  Brock, 
affirmed  in  7  Wheat.  283.) 

''Says  Bluntschli:  'The  belligerent  which  constituted  the 
prize  courts  is  always  responsible  to  neutral  states  for  every 
manifest  violation  of  international  law  committed  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  neutrals  by  that  court.' 

"We  do  not  understand  the  doctrine  announced  by  the  com- 
missioners under  the  treaty  of  1794,  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  to  be  at  variance  with  the  foregoing. 
While  they  refused  acquiescence  to  the  contention  that  a  prize 
sentence  affirmed  by  the  lords  commissioners  was  conclusive 
on  the  parties  (except  as  to  the  re7n)j  they  seemed  to  place  it 
(otherwise)  along  with  other  judgments.  They  said:  'A 
sovereign  is  as  much  liable  for  wrongful  action  of  prize  courts 
as  he  is  for  the  wrongful  action  of  any  other  court.'  Their 
insistence  may  be  condensed  in  almost  their  exact  words — 
prize  jurisdiction  must  be  rightfully  used  by  the  state  that 
claims  it.    From  this  no  one  will  dissent. 

"Counsel  for  Venezuela,  then,  is  quite  right  in  saying,  'the 
question  for  us  is  not  whether  upon  the  facts  before  the  prize 
court  we  would  have  come  to  a  different  conclusion.'  It  is 
whether  the  proceedings  and  judgment  of  that  court  were 
manifestly  and  certainly  wrong,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  claimant. 

"  We  are  not  convinced  of  their  wronglulness. 

"  The  Colombian  prize  court  was  duly  established  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  law  of  the  Colombian  Congress  passed  October  14, 
1821.  That  law  authorized  the  executive  power  to  establish 
prize  courts  in  the  republic,  and  promulgated  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  their  procedure  and  government.  This  was  done 
by  executive  decree,  March  30, 1822,  in  which  the  rights  and 
duties  of  parties  and  officers  in  prize  matters  are  set  forth 
fully  and  with  precision,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  advised,  in 
conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  public  law  and  the 
usages  of  nations  in  this  regard. 

"The  prize  court  consisted  of  the  senior  commandant  of  the 
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department,  with  an  asesor  learned  in  the  law.  An  appeal  lay 
from  its  decision  to  the  supreme  coart  of  justice.  We  see  in 
these  laws  no  basis  for  the  complaint,  therefore,  of  one  of  the 
insurance  companies,  to  Mr.  Clay,  in  1825,  against  the  Colom- 
bian <  ordinance '  establishing  the  court. 

<'The  proceedings  before  the  tribunal  seem  to  have  been 
regular  and  in  accordance  with  usage.  On  the  hearing,  July 
9, 1824,  before  the  ^senior  commandant-general  of  the  second 
marine  department,  finding  himself  associated  with  his  a^esor 
in  the  hall  of  the  tribunal,'  to  quote  the  language  of  the  record, 
the  following  proofs  as  appears  from  the  record,  giving  its 
terms,  were  offered : 

"  *  Documents  are  recapitulated  Nos.  1  to  8. 

" '  No.  8.  Ten  signed  letters,  which  state  that  all  the  cargo  is 
Spanish  property,  which  it  was  endeavored  to  protect  beneath 
the  American  flag. 

<<  <  No.  9.  Four  declarations  relating  to  the  act  of  detention 
by  the  consignee  captain  [master  ( 9)],  passengers,  supercargo, 
and  pilot, 

^^  <  Captain  [master]  declares  that  the  only  articles  which  he 
knows  to  be  American  property  are  those  belonging  to  Mr. 
Gk>usche,  supercargo. 

^^ '  Joaquin  Hernandez  Soto,  underconsignee  and  passenger, 
declared  himself  to  be  a  native  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  in 
Spain;  that  he  did  not  know  who  are  the  owners  of  the  cargo, 
although  in  part  owner  and  consignee  himself,  which  portion 
he  shipped  on  board  an  American  vessel  for  greater  security 
thereof. 

"  *  The  captain  of  the  schooner  Mechanic  makes  the  following 
representation :  That  the  act  of  having  detained  this  schooner, 
evinced  that  the  cargo  she  had  on  board  was  not  considered  to 
be  American  property,  except  that  part  belonging  to  Oousche, 
for  all  the  rest  was  shipped  by  merchants  of  Havana,  and  he 
believes  it  is  their  exclusive  property;  that  he  knows  that 
almost  all  the  merchants  of  Havana  endeavor  to  guard  their 
interests  under  the  American  flag,  in  order  to  escape  capture 
by  the  Colombian  privateers;  that  he  has  nothing  to  state  in 
favor  of  said  cargo,  and  judges  that  it  is  good  prize.' 

<<  What  the  supercargo  or  the  passengers  said  is  not  inti- 
mated, and  there  is  nothing  in  the  case  to  show.  The  letters 
are  not  here,  nor  all  the  eight  (ship)  documents,  and  all  we 
know  of  their  contents  is  stated  in  the  record.    From  this 
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fragmentary  showing,  all  that  has  come  to  us,  so  far  from  fiuding 
the  prize  jadgmeut  manifestly  wrong,  it  seems  to  ns  justified. 

<<The  letters  were  said  to  show  all  the  cargo  was  Spanish. 
The  capt-ain  said  it  was  shipped  by  merchants  of  Havana. 
He  supposed  it  Spanish  property  and  good  prize.  He  knew 
those  merchants  were  accustomed  to  send  their  merchandise 
under  the  American  flag.  Soto  claimed  to  be  a  native  of 
Spam,  but  did  not  i>retond  to  anyone  on  board  to  be  a  Mexi- 
can; and  disclaimed  knowledge  of  the  ownership  of  the  goods. 
There  was  no  showing  of  neutral  property  before  the  court, 
aside  from  the  small  amount  acquitted,  and  under  the  law  the 
burden  was  upon  him  who  asserted  neutrality  of  property  to 
prove  it.  The  conduct  of  Soto  was  singular,  to  say  the  least. 
If  he  were  a  Spaniard  one  can  readily  see  why  he  shipped  the 
])roperty  in  Barry's  name  and  disowned  it  on  the  ship.  But 
why  should  he  do  either,  if  he  were  a  Mexican?  There  would 
be  a  reason  for  this  if  the  property  had  been  subject  to  capture 
in  an  American  vessel  by  a  Spanish  cruiser,  for  Mexico  was 
also  at  war  with  Spaiij.  But  under  the  treaty  of  1795  it  was 
not  so  subject  to  capture.  To  attempt  it  would  have  been  an 
act  of  piracy,  subjecting  the  captors  to  execution,  and  their 
government  to  full  indemnification. 

"  His  explanation,  therefore,  of  shipment  in  Barry's  name 
for  greater  safety  does  not  explain,  if  he  was  a  Mexican  citi- 
zen. The  circumstances  all  point  to  his  being  a  Spanish  sub- 
ject. 

"Apropos  to  the  question  of  the  regularity  and  sufficiency  of 
this  proof,  attention  is  directed  to  this  passage  in  the  opinion  of 
Judge  Story  in  the  case  of  the  Isabella  (6  Wheaton,  1),  decided 
not  many  years  before  1824:  'It  is  to  be  recollected,'  he  said, 
*  that  by  the  settled  rule  in  prize  courts  the  onus  probandi  of  a 
neutral  interest  rests  on  the  claimant.  This  rule  is  tampered 
by  another,  whose  liberality  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  evi- 
dence to  acquit  or  condemn  shall  in  the  first  instance  come 
from  the  ship  papers  and  the  passengers  on  board.' 

"This  judgment  was,  in  our  opinion,  in  accordance  with  the 
public  law.  Soto,  other  owners  of  the  cargo,  and  the  insurance 
companies  through  the  master  of  the  ship,  were  parties  to  the 
proceedings  and  bound  by  them  unless  involving  manifest 
injustice.  (Case  of  Mary^  supra,  Crousden  et  al.  v.  Leonard, 
4  Oranch,  34.)  The  naked  affidavit  of  Soto,  a  year  afterward, 
can  not  avail  against  it. 
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^<And  that  affidavit  taken  at  its  face  was  at  least  of  question- 
able sufficiency^  under  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  case  of 
Thirty  Hognheads  of  Sugar  (9  Cranch,  328),  by  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  quoting  a  like  enunciation  by  Sir  Williaiu  Scott.  lu 
that  case  Beutzon  was  a  subject  and  resident  of  Denmark, 
owning  and  operating  a  plantation  in  Santa  Cruz  island,  then 
in  i)OS8ession  of  the  British.  Thirty  hogsheads  of  sngar  manu- 
factured from  the  products  of  said  plantation  by  Bentzon's 
agents  and  for  him  were  shipped  from  the  island  on  a  British 
vessel,  consigned  to  a  house  in  London  for  account  of  Ben4^zon. 
On  their  way  (during  the  war  of  1812)  the  vessel  was  captured 
by  an  American  privateer  and  brought  to  Baltimore,  where  it 
and  the  cargo  were  libeled  as  enemy  property.  Both  were 
considered  as  good  prize,  although  the  United  States  was  at 
pea<!e  with  Denmark.  The  ground  of  the  decision  as  to  the 
sugar  was  that  it  took  its  character  not  from  that  of  the  owner, 
but  from  that  of  the  soil  on  which  the  cane  was  produced. 
How  far  or  whether  the  goods  of  Soto  may  have  been  of  his 
own  manufacture  in  Cuba,  arising  from  products  grown  there 
on  his  own  land,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate. 

*<  There  is  still  another  objection  to  this  claim,  even  if  the 
prize  sentence  was  erroneous.  This  is  not  a  case,  it  may  be 
premised,  where  its  principles  have  been  settled  by  the  court 
of  last  resort,  and  where  an  affirmance  would  follow  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  because  of  such  former  judicial  settlement.  There 
was  involved  a  simple  question  of  fact,  to  wit:  Whether  the 
Soto  invoice  was  enemy  property. 

^<  It  is  thoroughly  well  settled  that  in  such  a  case— as  indeed 
is  true  of  judicial  sentences  generally  where  appeals  are  rea- 
sonably attainable — a  state's  liability  begins  only  when  the 
court  of  last  resort^  accessible  by  reasonable  means,  has  acted 
on  it. 

*<  The  doctrine  is  well  stated  by  Rutherforth  (Inst  vol.  2, 
ch.  9,  §  19),  quoted  approvingly  as  a  part  of  his  own  text  by 
Mr.  Wheaton,  p.  465.    He  says: 

'^ '  In  order  to  determine  when  their  right  to  apply  [those 
injured  by  wrongful  sentence  of  prize  court]  to  their  own 
state  begins,  we  must  inquire  when  the  exclusive  right  of  the 
other  state  to  judge  in  this  controversy  ends.  As  this  exclu- 
sive right  is  nothing  else  but  the  right  of  the  state  to  which 
the  captors  belong  to  examine  the  conduct  of  its  own  mem- 
bers before  it  becomes  answerable  for  what  they  have  done, 
such  exclusive  right  can  not,  and,  until  their  conduct  has  been 
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thoroughly  examined,  natural  equity  will  not  allow  that  the 
state  should  be  answerable  for  their  acts,  until  those  acts  are 
examined  by  all  the  ways  which  the  state  has  appointed  for 
this  purpose.  Since,  therefore,  it  is  usual  in  maritime  coun. 
tries  to  establish  not  only  inferior  courts  of  marine,  to  judge 
what  is  and  what  is  not  lawful  prize,  but  likewise  superior 
courts  of  review,  to  which  the  parties  may  appeal  if  they  think 
themselves  aggrieved  by  the  inferior  courts;  the  subjects  of  a 
neutral  state  can  have  no  right  to  apply  to  their  own  state  for 
a  remedy  against  an  erroneous  sentence  of  an  inferior  court 
till  they  have  appealed  to  the  superior  court,  or  to  the  several 
superior  courts,  if  there  are  more  courts  of  this  sort  than  one, 
and  till  the  sentence  has  been  confirmed  in  all  of  them.  For 
these  courts  are  so  many  means  appointed  by  the  state,  to 
which  the  captors  belong,  to  examine  into  their  conduct:  and 
till  their  conduct  has  been  examined  by  all  these  means  the 
state's  exclusive  right  of  judging  continues.' 

**The  law  of  Colombia  provided  for  appeals  trom  its  prize 
courts  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  republic,  as  seen,  yet  there 
was  no  attempt  at  appeal.  In  fact,  the  captain  of  the  vessel 
seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the  sentence — at  least,  he  thought,  as 
he  stated  to  the  court,  the  goods  condemned  good  prize. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  he  acted  dishonestly  or  collu- 
sively.  The  conduct  of  Soto  was  sufficient,  with  the  other  facts 
stated,  to  justify  his  remark.  If  Soto  abandoned  the  goods  to 
their  fate,  why  should  the  captain  further  litigate?  He  of 
course  knew  nothing  of  this  particular  insurance,  for  it  was 
effected  eight  days  after  the  capture. 

''Still  he  would  reasonably  assume  insurance,  and  the  law 
made  him,  being  the  master  of  the  ship,  the  agent  of  the  com- 
panies, in  their  absence,  to  protect  their  interests  in  this  re- 
gard. His  failure  to  appeal,  if  such  under  the  circumstances 
became  his  duty,  was  not  the  fault  of  Colombia. 

"There  is  still,  apparently,  another  objection  to  this  claim  as 
it  is  presented  on  the  papers  transmitted  to  us.  It  is  prose- 
cuted by  Corwin.  The  papers  here  fail  to  show  that  he  over 
had  other  interest  in  the  insurance  demands  than  the  portion 
prosecuted  against  New  Granada. 

"The  transfer  to  him  by  the  Atlantic  Company  was,  to  wit: 

"  'For  the  proportion  of  loss  said  governiiient  [New  Granada]  is  liable  to 
pay  by  reason  of  the  seizure  of  the  cargo  of  the  schooner  Mechanio  in  1824 
by  the  Colombian  privateer  General  Saniander,  the  said  State  of  New 
Granada  being  liable  to  pay  the  one-half  part  of  the  loss  sustained  by 
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said  company  by  reason  of  such  seizure,  of  the  sum  of  about  $6,000.  with 
interest.  To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  hereby  sold  and  assigned  premises 
unto  said  Amos  B.  Cor  win,  his  heirs,  and  assigns,  forever.' 

^^  The  trausfer  by  the  Hope  Company,  made  at  the  same  time, 
is  in  sabstantially  the  same  terms,  save  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  interest  transferred.  But  this  half  so  assigned  to  him  was 
allowed  entire  by  the  Bogota  commission  in  1862,  and,  so  far 
as  appears,  settled  by  Kew  Granada.  Corwiu's  presentation 
through  Minister  Culver  of  a  claim  in  his  behalf  upon  the 
Venezuelan  Government,  in  1803,  for  her  28 J  per  cent  of 
the  insurance,  was  not  based  upon  any  interest  held  by  him, 
so  iar  as  disclosed  here.  Be  was  not  a  claimant  of  that 
portion  of  the  alleged  indebtedness  within  the  meaning  of 
the  treaty,  so  far  as  appears.  It  is  proper  to  say,  however, 
that  we  should  not  be  disposed  to  rest  the  decision  upon  the 
present  showing  in  this  regard  without  further  inquiry^  if  the 
claim  were  good  otherwise.  It  may  be  the  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence would  supply  the  deficiency. 

**  Again,  even  if  theCorwin  demand  in  1863  could  be  shown 
to  have  been  authorized,  it  seems  to  us  it  came  too  late,  under 
our  announcement  m  case  No.  36,  if  that  was  its  first  presen- 
tation. Venezuela  had  then  been  a  state  thirty-three  years. 
The  demand  was  thirty-nine  years  old.  It  had  been  presented 
to  the  old  republic  and  not  allowed.  Venezuela  now  could 
not  be  supposed  to  have  anticipated  its  resurrection.  The 
witnesses  to  the  transaction  in  1824  had,  presumably,  passed 
away,  and  other  means  of  defense  become  dissipated.  But 
owing  to  the  possible  incompleteness  of  the  reconl  in  this  re- 
gard, we  prefer  to  base  our  conclusion  upon  the  other  grounds 
stated,  assuming  proper  and  timely  presentation  of  the  claim 
against  Venezuela. 

"  The  claim  is  disallowed." 

Little,  commissioner,  for  the  commission,  Amo8  B,  Conmn  ▼.  Venez^^la^ 
No.  39,  United  States  and  Venezuela  Claims  Commission,  convention  of 
December  5, 1885. 

The  foregoing  decision  was  made  on  the  assumption  that  the  treaty  of 
1795  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  was  not  binding  on  the  Colom. 
bian  courts.  A  different  view  of  this  question  was  taken  by  Mr.  Hassaurek 
and  his  Ecuadorian  associate  on  tho  mixed  commission  under  the  conven- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Kruador  of  November  25,  1862.  Mr. 
Hassanrek's  opinion,  which  has  not  heretofore  beeu  published,  and  of 
which  the  Venezuelan  commission  does  not  appear  to  have  been  cogni- 
zant, is  given  below. 
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<'  This  case  has  been  before  the  mixed  com- 
Eeaadoriaa  Commig-  mission  for  the  Settlement  of  claims  between 

sum:  Case  of  the  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Be- 

"iieohanic.''        public  of  New  Granada,  and  an  award  was 
made,    both    commissioners    concnrring,    in 
favor  of  the  claimants. 

^<The  claimants  now  apply  to  this  commission  for  an  award 
of  21^  per  cent  of  the  original  amount  as  the  proportion  of  the 
old  Colombian  debt,  for  which  Ecuador  made  herself  liable  on 
the  disintegration  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 

"The  following  are  the  facts  of  the  case: 

"  In  April  1824  the  American  schooner  MechaniCj  Humphrey 
Taber,  master,  sailed  from  Havana  with  a  general  cargo  bound 
for  Tampico,  Mexico  (via  Key  West).  After  having  made  the 
latter  port,  and  being  on  her  way  to  her  ultimate  destination, 
she  was  on.  the  6th  of  May  boarded  by  the  Colombian  privateer 
General  Santander,  Captain  Chase,  and  detained  for  carrying 
enemy's  goods.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Bepublic  of 
Colombia  was  then  at  war  with  Spain,  a  war  in  which  the 
United  States  were  neutral.  Captain  Chase  took  out  of  the 
Mechanic  the  supercargo,  two  passengers,  one  of  whom  was  Mr. 
Joaquin  Hernandez  Soto,  and  four  of  the  crew,  and  sent  the 
schooner  to  Laguayra  in  charge  of  a  prize  crew  for  adjudication. 
Proceedings  were  instituted  against  the  cargo  of  the  MechaniCy 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  packages  belonging  to  the 
supercargo,  who  was  an  American  citizen,  the  entire  cargo  was 
condemned  as  enemy's  (Spanish)  property  by  the  court  sitting 
at  Puerto  Cabello,  on  the  9th  of  June  1824.  The  schooner  was 
restored  to  the  captain,  to  whom  freight  was  allowed  on  the 
cargo. 

'^It  also  appears  that  a  large  portion  of  the  goods  on  board 
the  Mechanic  belonged  to  Joaquin  Hernandez  Soto,  who  claimed 
to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Mexico^  with  which 
the  Republic  of  Colombia  was  then  at  peace.  Soto  was  a 
native  of  Spain,  but  had  lived  in  Mexico  since  1819,  at  San 
Luis  de  Potosi,  where  his  family  resided,  and  where  he  was 
established  in  business  as  a  merchant.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  claimed  that  his  property  was  neutral  property, 
and,  having  been  found  on  board  of  a  neutral  vessel,  should  Tiot 
have  been  condemned. 

^^The  cargo  shipped  by  Soto  at  Havana  was  insured  against 
all  risks  for  the  sum  of  $19,000,  as  follows:  912,000  in  the 
5627— Vol.  3 69 
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Atlantic  Insurance  Company  and  $7,000  in  the  Hope  Insur- 
ance Company  of  New  York;  and  in  consequence  of  its  con- 
demnation by  the  Colombian  prize  courts,  the  said  insurance 
companies  had  to  pay  to  Soto,  through  his  agents',  Goodhue 
&  Co.,  in  New  York,  the  following  sums:  The  Atlantic  Insur- 
ance Company,  $12,000,  and  the  Hope  Insurance  Company, 
inclusive  of  interest  from  3d  January  1825  to  the  2d  of  June 
1825,  $7,175. 

*<The  former  payment  was  made  on  the  3d  January  1825,  the 
latter  on  the  2d  June  1825. 

^^In  the  same  year  a  claim  was  presented  on  behalf  of  said 
insurance  companies  by  the  American  minister  at  Bogota  to 
the  Colombian  Government,  and  lengthy  discussions  followed 
which  had  led  to  no  result  when  they  were  terminated  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  Kepublic  of  Colombia.  The  point  of  discus- 
sion between  the  Colombian  Government  and  the  Hon.  R.  C. 
Anderson,  the  American  minister,  was  the  insufficiency  of  the 
evidence  and  the  erroneous  grounds  on  which  the  court  of 
admiralty  at  Puerto  Cabello  had  declared  the  property  of  Soto 
to  be  Spanish  property.  Soto,  it  was  claimed  by  the  American 
representative,  even  if  he  had  not  renounced  his  Spanish  alle- 
giance, which  he  swears  he  did,  by  becoming  a  Mexican  citi- 
zen, was  by  the  law  of  nations  a  Mexican  merchant,  and  his 
property,  if  captured  by  the  armed  vessels  of  Spain,  would 
have  been  liable  to  confiscation  as  Mexican  property. 

"The  same  view  is  presented  to  this  commission  by  Mr.  Amos 
B.  Corwine,  the  attorney  for  the  claimants.  But  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  us  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  fact,  which  after  all  is  not  the  question  on  which  this 
case  should  be  decided.  Even  if  Soto  had  been  a  Spaniard, 
and  his  property  Spanish,  and  consequently  enemy's  property, 
it  should  not  have  been  condemned.  Having  been  found  on 
board  of  an  American  vessel,  it  was  protected  by  the  neutral 
flag  by  the  express  terms  of  a  treaty,  which,  in  our  opinion, 
Colombia  was  bound  to  respect. 

"  The  principle  of  '  free  ships  free  goods'  had  been  estab- 
lished by  the  treaty  of  1795  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States.  Article  XV  of  said  treaty  contains  the  following 
provision : 

^<  ^It  shall  be  likewise  lawful  for  the  subjects  and  inhabitants 
aforesaid,  to  sail  with  the  ships  and  merchandises  aforemen- 
tioned, and  to  trade  with  the  same  liberty  and  security  from  the 
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places,  ports,  and  havens  of  those  who  are  enemies  of  both  or 
either  party,  without  any  opposition  or  distarbance  whatso- 
ever, not  only  directly  from  the  places  of  the  enemy  aforemen- 
tioned to  neutral  places,  but  also  from  one  place  belonging  to 
an  enemy  to  another  place  belonging  to  an  enemy,  whether 
they  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  prince  or  under 
several;  and  it  is  hereby  stipulated  that  free  ships  shall  also 
give  freedom  to  goods,  and  that  everything  shall  be  deemed 
free  and  exempt  which  shall  be  found  on  board  the  ships  be- 
longing to  the  subjects  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties, 
although  the  whole  lading,  or  any  part  thereof,  should  apper- 
tain to  the  enemies  of  either,  contraband  goods  being  always 
excepted.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  same  liberty  be  extended 
to  persons  who  are  on  board  a  free  ship,  so  that  although  they 
be  enemies  to  either  party,  they  shall  not  be  made  prisoners  or 
taken  out  of  that  free  ship,  unless  they  are  soldiers  in  actual 
service  of  the  enemies.' 

"  When  this  treaty  was  made,  the  subsequent  Bepublic  of 
Colombia  was  part  of  the  Spanish  Empire,  and  the  public  laws 
and  treaties  of  Spain  were  binding  on  all  her  subjects,  whether 
in  Euroi>e  or  America.  From  the  obligations  that  treaty  im- 
l)osed  on  the  whole  Spanish  nation  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
could  not  and  did  not  free  herself  by  her  subsequent  decla- 
ration of  independence.  Third  parties  had  acquired  rights  and 
interests  under  the  treaty  which  Colombia  was  not  at  liberty 
to  disregard,  and  the  United  States  had  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  Colombian  cruisers  and  prize  courts  would  respect  the 
I)roperty  covered  by  the  American  flag. 

<<  That  a  state  never  loses  any  of  its  rights,  nor  is  discharged 
from  any  of  its  obligations,  by  a  change  in  the  form  of  its  civil 
government,  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  interna- 
tional law.  It  applies,  by  analogy,  to  cases  such  as  the  one 
before  us,  where  one  part  of  a  nation  separates  itself  from  the 
other.  It  is  evident  th.at  on  the  creation  of  a  new  state,  by  a 
division  of  territory,  that  new  state  has  a  sovereign  right  to 
enter  into  new  treaties  and  engagements  with  other  nations; 
but  until  it  actually  does,  the  treaties  by  which  it  was  bound 
as  n  part  of  the  whole  state  will  remain  binding  on  the  new 
state  and  its  subjects. 

'^  The  authorities  in  support  of  this  proposition  are  numer- 
ous, but  I  will  only  cite  the  following: 

<^  ^And  so  (says  Chancellor  Kent)  if  a  state  should  be  divided 
in  respect  to  territory,  its  rights  and  obligations  are  not  im- 
paired, and  if  they  have  not  been  apportioned  by  special  agree- 
ment, those  rights  are  to  be  enjoyed,  and  those  obligations 
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fulfilled  by  all  the  parts  in  common.'    (Kent's  Oommentaries, 
vol.  1,  p.  25). 

"Bello  says: 

*<  <  Even  if  a  state  should  be  divided  into  two  or  more,  neither 
its  rights  nor  its  obligations  are  thereby  impaired,  but  must 
be  enjoyed  or  fulfilleil  in  common  or  apportioned  among  the 
new  states  by  mutual  agreement  Byukershoek  censures  the 
conduct  of  England  for  denying  to  Holland  the  rights  of  fish- 
ery established  by  treaty  between  Henry  III.  of  England  and 
Philip,  Archduke  of  Austria,  on  the  ground  that  said  treaty 
had  been  concluded  with  an  Archduke  and  not  with  the  stat^ 
general.  He  also  censures  the  bad  faith  of  Denmark  in  reus- 
ing to  keep  with  those  states  the  compact  of  Espira,  con- 
cluded with  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  in  favor  of  the  Belgians.' 
(Principios  de  Derecho  luternacioual,  2  edition,  p.  20.) 

"Phillimore  says: 

*<'If  a  nation  be  divided  into  various  distinct  societies,  the 
obligations  which  had  accrued  to  the  whole,  before  the  divi- 
sion, are,  unless  they  have  been  the  subject  of  a  specisd  agree- 
ment, ratably  binding  upon  the  different  parts.'  (Commen- 
taries on  International  Law,  Vol.  1,  Part  II.  chap.  7,  sees.  137, 
168.) 

^<  <  Contra  evenit,  (says  Grotius)  ut  quae  una  ci vitas  fuerat 
dividatnr,  aut  consensu  mutuo,  aut  vi  bellica,  sicut  corpus  im- 
perii Persici  di visum  est  in  Alexandri  successores;  quod  cum 
fit)  plura  pro  uno  existunt  sumuia  im))eria,  cum  suo  jure 
in  partes  singulas.  Si  quid  autem  commune  fuerit,  id  aut 
communiter  est  administrandum,  aut  pro  ratis  portionibus 
dividendum.'    (Grotius,  IL  c.  IX.  s.  10,  p.  327.) 

"The  United  States  availed  themselves  of  the  very  first  op- 
portunity to  notify  the  Republic  of  Colombia  that  they  must 
consider  her  bound  by  the  obligations  imposed  on  her  by  the 
treaty  of  1795,  said  treaty  having  been  concluded  prior  to  her 
separation  from  the  mother  country.  On  the  27th  of  May 
1823  Mr.  Adams,  then  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  instructions 
to  Mr.  Anderson,  the  first  American  minister  appointed  to 
Colombia,  said : 

"  ^  It  is  asserted  that  by  her  declaration  of  independence 
Colombia  has  been  entirely  released  from  all  her  obligations 
by  which,  as  part  of  the  Spanish  nation,  she  was  bound  to 
other  nations.  This  principle  is  not  tenable.  To  all  engage- 
ments of  Spain  with  other  nations  afiecting  their  rights  and 
interests,  Colombia,  so  far  as  she  was  afiected  by  them,  re- 
mains bound  in  honor  and  justice.' 

"He  refers  by  way  of  illustration  to  the  treaties  of  1795  and 
181  !>,  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  To  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  former,  Colombia  is  bound  as  by  an  express  compact 
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made  when  she  was  a  Spanish  colony.  As  to  the  latter,  this 
treaty  having  been  made  after  the  territories  now  composing 
the  Kepnbiic  of  Colombia  had  ceased  to  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  Spain,  they  are  not  parties  to  it,  but  their  rights  and 
duties  in  relation  to  the  subject-matter  remain  as  they  had  ex- 
isted before  it  was  made.  (British  and  Foreign  State  Papers, 
1825,  O.,  p.,  480.) 

^^Th^  same  principle  has  been  continually  invoked  by  the 
republics  of  Ecuador,  New  Granada,  and  Venezuela,  which 
formerly  constituted  the  Kepublic  of  Colombia.  Until,  for  the 
treaties  between  Colombia  and  foreign  nations,  they  had  sub- 
stituted treaties  of  their  own,  they  claimed  to  be  entitled  to 
all  the  rights  granted  and  bound  to  the  fulfillment  of  all  the 
obligations  imposed  by  the  treaties  of  Colombia. 

**  In  18CI  complications  arose  between  Ecuador  and  Peru, 
threatening  to  lead  to  a  serious  rupture  between  the  two 
countries.  One  of  the  principal  points  in  controversy  was  an 
old  boundary  question  affecting  the  title  to  the  so-called 
Oriental  or  Napo  province  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ecu- 
adorian Andes,  a  question  which  had  already  on  former  occa- 
sions produced  a  great  deal  of  ill  feeling  between  the  two 
sister  states.  The  Peruvian  Government  found  fault  with  a 
new  Ecuadorian  election  law,  dividing  the  country  into  dis- 
tricts, one  or  more  of  which  comprised  the  territory  <*Iaimed 
by  Peru;  and  on  account  of  this  and  other  unpleasant  ques- 
tions then  x)ending,  war  was  considered  imminent.  The  Ecu- 
adorian Government  in  arguing  the  boundary  question  chiefly 
relied  on  a  treaty  concluded  on  the  22d  September  1829,  be- 
tween the  old  Republic  of  Colombia  and  Peru,  which  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  commission  to  fix  the  boundary 
line,  and  for  a  reference  of  the  dispute,  in  case  the  commis- 
sioners should  be  unable  to  agree,  to  the  arbitration  of  a 
friendly  power.  Ecuador,  as  a  former  part  of  Colombia,  took 
it  for  granted  that  said  treaty  still  contiiiued  to  be  in  force, 
notwithstanding  the  dissolution  of  one  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties; and  Dr.  Carvajal,  then  minister  of  exterior  relations, 
must  have  considered  such  an  assumption  to  rest  on  self- 
evident  principles  of  public  law,  for  he  did  not  even  consider 
it  necessary  to  support  it  by  argument.  On  the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber 1861  he  wrote  to  J.  F.  Melgar,  then  Peruvian  minister  of 
foreign  relations,  as  follows : 

"  ^  Such  a  law  would  not  prejudice  the  rights  of  Peru  and 
could  not  prejudice  or  decide  the  territorial  question  at  issue 
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between  the  two  countries,  because  a  law  is  obligatory  only 
in  the  country  where  it  is  made,  as  your  excellency  bas  well 
said,  and  moreover  because  there  is  a  superior  la^v^  existing 
which  equally  binds  both  countries.  I  mean  the  treaty  of  22nd 
of  September  1829,  a  treaty  which  settles  this  question  by  pre- 
scribing the  manner  and  form  in  which  the  boundaries  of  the 
two  republics  should  be  determined. 

"  *  In  conformity  with  that  treaty,  therefore,  the  undersigned 
does  not  hesitate  to  repeat  what  he  has  said  in  one  of  his  other 
notes  to  your  excellency,  transmitted  with  this,  that  his  gov- 
ernment is  ready  to  appoint  the  commission,  which  jointly 
with  that  to  bo  appointed  by  the  government  of  your  excel- 
lency is  to  ascertain  the  boundary  lines  between  the  two  conn- 
tries,  and  that  he  proposes  to  leave  to  the  arbitration  of  Chile 
any  qnestion  or  (|uestioDS  on  which  the  said  commissioners 
should  be  unable  to  agree.' 

"And  in  another  paragraph  of  the  same  note  Dr.  Garvajal 
says :  '  The  said  treaty  of  1829  being  in  full  force,  whereas  on 
the  other  hand  its  provisions  for  ascertaining  the  bonndary 
lines  have  not  yet  been  complied  with,  the  undersigned  can  not 
discover  the  reason  why  your  excellency  should  have  claimed 
as  Peruvian  territory  the  territories  of  Jaen,  !N^apo,  Oanelos, 
and  Quijos,  which  have  already  been  and  are  now  in  posses- 
sion of  Ecuador.' 

"That  the  Ecuadorian  Government  considered  said  old  Co- 
lombian treaty  still  valid  and  binding,  although  made  by 
Colombia  and  not,  strictly  speaking,  by  Ecuador,  is  evidenced 
by  the  additional  fact  that  in  a  publication  of  the  treaties  in 
force  between  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  and  foreign  powers, 
which  publication  was  made  in  1862,  by  order  of  the  Ecuadorian 
Government,  the  above  treaty  is  not  only  reproduced,  but  even 
occupies  the  first  place. 

"Ecuador,  therefore,  having  fully  recognized  and  claimed 
the  principle  on  which  the  case  now  before  us  turns,  whenever 
from  such  a  recognition  rights  or  advantages  were  to  be  de- 
rived, could  not  in  honor  and  good  faith  deny  the  principle 
when  it  imposed  an  obligation. 

"It  seems  to  be  clear,  therefore,  that  Colombia  was  bound  by 
the  treaty  of  1795  to  respect  enemy's  property  covered  by  the 
American  flag  as  neutral  property,  only  excepting  contraband 
of  war.  The  treaty  concluded  on  the  3d  October  1824  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia  reiterated  the 
same  principle,  and  although  that  treaty  was  made  subsequent 
to  the  transaction  now  under  examination,  it  gives  an  addi- 
tional sanction  to  a  principle  established  and  recognized  long 
before. 
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"  Hence,  after  a  careful  examiuatioii  of  the  question,  we  are 
constrained  to  bold  that  the  condemnation  of  Soto's  goods  was 
a  wrongful  act  for  which  Colombia  is  responsible. 

"  The  condemnation  of  the  rest  of  the  cargo  of  the  Mechanic 
as  enemy's  property  was  equally  wrongful,  but  as  no  claim  is 
preferred  by  the  other  parties  in  interest,  that  part  of  the  case 
need  not  be  considered. 

"  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  an  award 
should  be  entered  in  favor  of  the  claimants  for  21J  per  cent  of 
the  original  sum  of  $19,000,  being  $4,085,  on  which  sum  interest 
must  be  calculated  for  40  years  and  7  months  at  the  established 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  makiug  $8/289.15,  which,  added  to  the  prin- 
cipal, will  give  a  new  principal  of  $12,374.15. 

*'  Having  already  adopted  25  per  cent  premium  as  the  nor- 
mal rate  of  exchange  between  this  country  and  the  United 
States,  we  will  make  an  addition  of  $3,093.54,  and  enter  an 
award  for  $15,467.69  of  Ecuadorian  currency." 

Opiniou  of  Mr.  Hassaarek,  commissioner,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
commissiony  case  of  the  Atlantic  and  Hope  Insurance  Companies  y.  Ecuador, 
United  States  and  Ecuadorian  Claims  Commission,  convention  of  November 
25, 1862. 

The  claimants,  merchants  of  New  York,  in 
'"^t^fci^^  *  the  autumn  of  1825  purchased  at  that  place  93 
bales  of  Russian  beeswax,  which  had  lately 
been  imported  from  St.  Petersburg.  On  October  29,  1825, 
they  shipped  the  wax  on  the  schooner  Fourth  of  July ^  which 
arrived  at  Alvarado,  Mexico,  her  port  of  destination,  Novem- 
ber 30, 1825.  In  an  accompanying  invoice  the  value  of  the 
wax  when  shipped  at  New  York  was  said  to  be  $10,108.81, 
and  both  in  the  invoice  ai)d  the  bill  of  lading  the  wax  was 
declared  to  be  Russian.  The  invoice  was  certified  under  seal 
by  the  Mexican  consul  at  New  York,  and  accompanying  it 
there  was  a  copy  of  the  export  entry  from  the  New  York  cus- 
tom-house, showing  the  official  record  of  the  arrival  of  the  wax 
from  Russia,  its  deposit  in  the  public  wareliouse,  and  its  ship- 
ment on  the  Fourth  of  July,  This  export  entry  was  certified 
hy  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  port  of  New  York,  and  In 
turn  by  the  Mexican  consul,  in  each  case  under  seal. 

December  18, 1825,  the  whole  93  bales  were  seized  by  the 
customs  authorities  at  Alvarado  ''on  suspicion'^  of  its  being 
Havana  wax,  the  importation  of  which  into  Mexico  was,  owing 
to  the  war  with  Spain,  thcMi  prohibited.  Disregarding  the  evi- 
dence furnished  by  the  8hi[)'s  papers,  the  authorities  called  in 
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three  alleged  experts,  one  of  whom  thoaght  the  wax  was  Ha- 
vana, while  another  pronounced  it  Russian,  and  the  third  ex- 
pressed no  opinion  whatever.  Samples  were  then  sent  to  the 
City  of  Mexico,  where  two  customs  oflScers,  without  hearing 
anyone  on  behalf  of  the  owners,  reported  that  the  wax  was 
from  Havana.  On  this  report  the  judge  of  first  instance  at 
Alvarado  pronounced  a  sentence  of  condemnation.  From  this 
sentence  the  owners  appealed,  and  about  the  time  of  the  entry 
of  the  appeal  sent  the  most  conclusive  evidence  from  New 
York  (including  the  original  invoices)  of  the  Knssian  origin  of 
the  wax.  After  much  delay  the  court  of  second  instance,  to 
which  the  appeal  was  taken,  rendered  a  judgment  of  restora- 
tion in  favor  of  the  owners.  The  authorities,  however,  instead 
of  restoring  the  wax,  took  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  of 
Mexico,  which  in  1828  ordered  the  restoration  of  the  wax  to 
the  owners,  but  refused  indemnity  for  the  loss  by  its  deten- 
tion, deterioration,  and  diminished  price  when  sold. 

The  American  commissioners  allowed  $10,733.15,  which  was 
the  amount  of  loss  ascertained  by  deducting  the  price  finally 
obtained  at  Alvarado  from  the  invoice  price  at  New  York, 
after  adding  to  the  latter  the  duties,  charges,  and  a  moderate 
profit,  together  with  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  recovery  of 
the  wax.  On  this  sum  they  allowed  interest  at  5  per  cent 
from  April  29, 1828,  the  day  on  which  the  owners  received  the 
wax  from  the  custom-house  under  the  decree  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Mexico.  The  Mexican  commissioners  did  not  argue 
that  the  seizure  was  rightful,  but  maintained  that  as  'Hhe 
suit  instituted  in  the  matter  of  the  wax"  was  "terminated  by 
the  final  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice  of  Mexico, 
which  court,  having  before  them  the  merits  of  the  case,  ordered 
the  restitution  of  the  wax,  but  disallowed  the  right  to  the 
claimants  of  suing  for  damages  and  costs,"  the  claimants  had 
"  no  such  right  to  the  indemnification  which  they  now  ask." 

The  umpire  on  February  23,  1842,  awarded,  in  accordance 
with  the  opinion  of  the  American  commissioners,  the  sum  of 
$18,058.61. 

O.  G,  4-  S.  Howland  v.  Mexico  :  Commission  under  the  convention 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  April  11,  1839.^ 


<  A  case  similar  to  the  above,  before  the  same  commission,  was  that  of 
Nancy  Andrews,  who  claimed  indemnity  for  the  confiscation  of  Russian 
wax  by  the  Mexican  authorities  on  suspicion  of  its  being  Spanish.  In 
this  case,  however,  there  was  no  carrying  of  the  case  to  a  higher  court 
than  that  of  first  instance,  which  pronounced  the  condemnation.  The 
whole  proceeding  was  apparently  fraudulent,  and  the  umpire  awarded  the 
value  of  the  merchandise  with  interest. 
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A  claim  was  presented  to  the  mixed  com- 
Caae  of  the  "Orient"  mission  *under   the  conveutiou  between  the 

United  States  and  Mexico  of  April  11, 1839, 
for  the  confiscation  of  the  American  schooner  Orient  and 
her  cargo  by  Mexican  authorities.  Stephen  Morgan,  jr.,  and 
various  other  persons  claimed  as  owners  of  the  vessel,  and  John 
Baldwin  as  owner  of  the  cargo.  The  United  States  commis- 
sioners, Messrs.  Marcy  and  Brackenridge,  maintained  that  the 
proceedings  against  the  vessel  and  cargo  were  irregular  and 
fraudulent,  and  that  damages  should  be  awarded.  The  Mex- 
ican commissioners  maintaining  a  contrary  view,  the  case  was 
sent  to  the  umpire,  who  for  lack  of  time  returned  it  undecided. 
It  was  afterward  laid  before  Messrs.  Evans,  Smith,  and  Paine, 
commissioners  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1849, 
who  said: 

"  The  Orient  was  cleared  at  New  Orleans  on  the  14th  day 
of  March  1837  for  Tobasco,  but  by  the  terms  of  the  charter 
party  between  the  master  of  the  vessel  and  the  shippers  ot  the 
cargo,  her  destination  was  to  be  controlled  by  Baldwin,  the 
claimant,  who  was  on  board.  On  arriving  at  the  port  of 
Minatitlan,  they  found  there  Victor  Crossons,  the  agent  of 
Baldwin,  to  whom  the  cargo  was  consigned,  and  it  was  agreed, 
with  the  permission  of  the  collector,  to  land  the  cargo  there. 
Permission  was  given  and  the  cargo  was  landed  and  deposited 
in  the  custom-house.  After  the  vessel  had  been  discharged, 
Baldwin  wished  to  transfer  the  goods  into  the  interior,  where 
they  were  destined  for  purposes  of  trade.  The  collector 
refused  to  allow  their  removal  and  ordered  the  arrest  both  of 
Baldwin  and  the  master,  who  were  taken  into  custody.  He  then 
ordered  a  complaint  to  the  commissary  general  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Vera  Cruz,  charging  fraud,  the  delivery  of  false  mani- 
fests, and  an  attempt  to  bribe  him.  Proceedings  were  imme- 
diately instituted  by  the  commissary-general  before  the  judge 
of  the  district,  with  a  view  to  procure  the  condemnation  of 
the  vessel  and  cargo.  By  order  of  the  judge,  a  schooner  of 
war  was  dispatched  to  Minatitlan  to  conduct  the  Orient  and 
her  cargo  to  Vera  Cruz.  This  order  being  executed,  the  pro- 
ceedings were  continued  till  the  8th  May,  at  which  date  the 
judge  pronounced  a  decree  of  confiscjation  of  the  vessel  and 
cargo.  This  sentance  was  confirmed  on  the  8th  of  June  by  the 
superior  tribunal  to  which  appeal  was  taken  from  the  decision 
of  the  inferior  court.  The  vessel  and  cargo  were  sold  and 
were  wholly  lost  to  the  owners. 

*<The  claimant's  right  to  an  indemnity  in  this  case  depends 
on  the  degree  of  authority  which  should  be  attached  to  the 
sentence  of  the  court  by  which  the  confiscation  was  ordered. 
It  is  well  settled  that  the  decisions  of  a  court,  condemning  the 
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property  of  citizens  of  another  country,  are  not  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  justice  or  legality  of  such  condemnation.  The 
government  of  a  country  whose  citizens  have  been  despoiled 
by  such  decisions  has  a  right  to  look  into  the  proceedings,  and 
if  the  sentence  is  in  violation  of  the  w^ell-established  principles 
of  national  law,  or  based  upon  testimony  clearly  insafficient, 
such  decisions  may  be  wholly  disregarded,  and  an  indemnity 
demandedfor  the  wrongsiuflicted  under  their  sanction.   •   *    • 

^^An  examination  of  the  proceedings  in  this  case,  and  of  the 
evidence  npon  which  the  sentence  of  confiscation  was  rendered, 
which  is  embraced  in  the  expediente^  has  satisfied  the  board 
that  the  sentence  was  unwarranted  by  the  evidence,  and 
therefore  unjust,  and  consequently  presents  no  bar  to  the 
present  claim  for  indemnity.  The  ground  upon  which  the  sen- 
tence of  confiscation  was  founded  was  a  charge  of  fraud  and 
an  intention  to  violate  the  revenue  laws  of  Mexico.  The  spe- 
cific facts  alleged  upon  which  this  charge  was  based  and  from 
whicli  the  intention  of  fraud  was  inferred  were  that  the  cargo 
was  discharged  at  Minatitlan  after  the  vessel  had  cleared  for 
Tobasco,  and  that  a  false  manifest  of  the  cargo  was  delivered 
to  the  collector  of  the  former  port.  Although  the  landing  of 
the  cargo  at  Minatitlan  after  the  vessel  had  cleared  for  Tobasco 
might  create  some  suspicions  of  a  fraudulent  intention,  and 
perhaps  justify  an  increased  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  rev- 
enue officers,  it  was  not  in  itself  such  evidence  of  firaud  as 
would  justify  a  confiscation.  In  this  case  the  facts  presented 
furnish  a  reasonable  explanation  and  sufiiciently  rebut  the 
presumption  of  fraud.  The  cargo  was  designed  for  trade  in 
the  interior,  an.l  Orossons,  the  agent,  lo  whom  it  was  consigned, 
was  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  to  transport  it  from 
the  coast.  The  fact  that  the  charter  party  placed  the  destina- 
tion of  the  vessel  under  the  control  of  Baldwin,  who  was  on 
board,  is  evidence  that  it  was  not  absolutely  determined  that 
the  cargo  should  be  taken  to  Tobasco,  although  the  vest?el  was 
cleared  for  that  port.  The  point  of  landing  the  goods  might 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  facilities  for  trans- 
portation to  the  interior  which  might  be  found.  Crossons  was 
found  at  Minatitlan  when  the  vessel  arrived  there,  and  it  is  a 
reasonable  presumption  that  his  presence  there,  and  the 
arrangements  which  he  had  made  for  the  transportation  of  the 
goods,  induced  Baldwin  to  land  them  at  that  i>oint.  Besides, 
it  is  conceded  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  land  them  until 
the  permission  of  the  collector  was  given.  No  intention  of 
fraud  can  therefore  be  fairly  inferred  from  this  fact.. 

*'It  seems  more  probable,  from  the  declarations  of  the  col- 
lector to  the  commissary-general,  that  the  permission  to  land 
the  goods  was  given  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them 
into  his  possession  in  order  to  ])r()ceed  more  surely  to  efiect 
their  confiscation,  lie  says, '  this  strengthened  my  suspicions, 
and  then,  with  prudence  and  dissimulation,  I  commenced  the 
operation  of  unloading.'    The  charge  that  a  false  manifest 
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was  presented  is  sustained  by  the  testimony  of  the  collector 
alone.  He  presented  a  paper  purporting  to  be  a  manifest  cer- 
tified by  the  collector  at  Key  West,  showing  that  the  Orient 
sailed  from  that  port  for  Tobasco,  and  which  he  alleged  was 
presented  to  him  by  the  master.  This  manifest  did  not  contain 
a  true  description  of  the  cargo.  The  evidence  of  the  collector 
ou  this  point  was  directly  contradicted  by  that  of  Morgan,  the 
master,  Baldwin,  Crossons,  and  Librado  Vargas,  one  of  his 
own  assistants,  who  all  certified  that  when  he  went  on  board 
the  schooner  triplicate  manifests  of  the  cargo  were  presented  to 
him  by  the  master,  certified  by  the  Mexican  consul  at  New 
Orleans,  which  he  refused  to  receive  because  they  were  not 
written  in  either  French  or  Spanish,  and  that  he  went  ashore 
leaving  the  manifests  on  the  table  in  the  cabin. 

<^  The  decision  of  the  court  confiscating  the  vessel  and  cargo 
was  thus  founded  on  a  single  fact,  ascertained  to  exist  only  on 
the  testimony  of  a  single  witness,  while  it  was  expressly  denied 
by  four  others,  having  an  equal  opi>ortunity  of  knowing  the 
truth  and  equally  entitled  to  credit.  A  decision  thus  given  in 
direct  opposition  to  so  strong  a  preponderance  of  thetestimony 
cannot  be  entitled  to  respect.  It  indicates  strongly  a  prede- 
termination on  the  part  of  the  judge  to  confiscate  the  property 
without  reference  to  the  testimony.  This  opinion  is  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  fourteen  days  before  the  decision  was 
made  the  judge  had  agreed  to  pay  certain  expenses  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  confiscation.  On  the  24th  of  April  Jos6  de 
Aldana,  a  commissioner  of  the  government,  addressed  a  note 
to  the  judge  in  reference  to  an  express  which  had  been  sent  to 

,  in  which  he  said:  'And  as  it  would  not  be  just  that 

the  public  treasury  should  undergo  the  expense  of  said  express, 
on  account  of  the  vessel  that  causes  it  having  been  employed 
in  a  particular  service,  his  excellency  has  determined,  accord- 
ing to  what  we  have  agreed  on  this  morning  between  you  and 
myself,  that  it  will  be  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  confisca- 
tion as  fees  relating  to  it.'  A  Judge  who  would  thus,  two  weeks 
in  advance  of  a  trial  and  before  the  testimony  was  examined, 
pledge  himself  to  make  a  particular  decision,  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  very  scrupulous  in  the  examination  of  the  evidence, 
and  certainly  could  claim  no  very  great  degree  of  respect  for 
his  decision. 

"  The  board  is  satisfied  from  the  whole  proceedings  that  the 
charge  of  fraud  was  not  sustained  by  the  evidence  before  the 
conrt,  and  that  the  sentence  of  confiscation  was  improperly 
rendered.  It  is  therefore  decided  by  the  board  that  the  claim 
*    *    *    is  a  valid  claim  against  the  Republic  of  Mexico.'^ 

Certain  i)roperty  having  been  seized  bymili- 

^"®  ^gJ^***"  *  **^y  authorities,  the  matter  finally  came  before 

the  supreme  court  of  Mexico,  which,  while 

holding  that  the  seizure  was  not  legal  refused  to  render  a 

judgment  for  loss  and  damage.     Mr.    Wadsworth  thought 
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that  an  award  sboald  be  made.  Beferring  to  the  decision 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Mexico,  he  said:  ^'Sach  a  decision 
by  the  supreme  court  may  be  biuding  upon  all  inferior  tribu- 
nals in  Mexico,  but  while  it  is  entitled  to  much  respect  here, 
is  not  conclusive  upon  this  commission.^'  Mr.  Palacio  thought 
that  no  award  should  be  made.  The  umpire  made  an  award 
in  favor  of  the  claimant. 

Lieber,  umpire,  Jaly  19,  1871,  Mather  ^  Glover  v.  Mexico,  No.  178,  Am. 
docket,  conveution  of  Jaly  4,  1868,  MS.  Op.  1. 454. 

The  claims  convention  between  the  United 

Frenoh  and  Ameri-  States  and  France  of  January  15,  1880,  con- 
can   dainui  Com-  <    .       -■  . .        •■  «    -■ . 

^.  .^  tamed    an  exceptional    provision   excluding 

from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission  organ- 
ized thereunder  claims  which  had  been  <<  diplomatically,  judi- 
cially, or  otherwise  by  competent  authorities  heretofore  dis- 
posed of  by  either  government.^  We  have  also  seen  that  in 
the  case  of  Isaac  Taylor  v.  The  Republic  of  France^  No.  1,  the 
United  States,  on  the  strength  of  that  provision,  withdrew  a 
claim  for  the  seizure  aud  condemnation  of  a  vessel  and  cargo 
as  prize  by  the  competent  authorities  of  France;  that  Mr. 
Blaine,  as  Secretary  of  State,  in  directing  the  claim  to  be 
withdrawn,  expressed  the  expectation  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment would  pursue  the  same  course  in  respect  of  similar 
claims  of  French  citizens  against  the  United  States;  but  that 
the  French  Government,  while  directing  the  withdrawal  of 
certain  claims  against  the  United  States  (B.  M.  A.  de  Perdrean- 
ville.  No.  18;  Thomas  0.  Payan,  assignee.  No.  28;  Jules 
Perrodin,  No.  90,  as  to  13  bales  of  cotton;  Bazile  Laplace, 
No.  365;  Marie  Amelie  Laplante,  widow,  and  heirs.  No.  674), 
declined  so  to  treat  the  case  of  G.  A.  Le  More  &  Co.,  No.  211, 
the  withdrawal  of  which  the  United  States  had  demanded.' 
G.  A.  Le  More  &  Co.,  citizens  of  France, 
Case  of  Le  More,  demanded  comi>ensation  for  830  bales  of  cot- 
ton, alleged  to  have  been  of  the  value  of 
$350,726.46.  This  cotton  had  been  the  subject  of  controversy 
in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  sitting  as  a  prize  court  The  cotton  was  con- 
demned as  lawful  prize,  and  upon  an  appeal  the  decree  of 
condemnation  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  agent  and  counsel  for  France,  however, 
refused  to  withdraw  it  on  the  ground  that  the  district  court 


*For  a  statement  of  Taylor's  cafie,  see  supra,  vol.  2,  p.  1141. 
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for  the  southern  district  of  Illinois  had  no  jurisdiction  of  cases 
in  prize,  and  that  its  decision  was  not  that  of  competent  judi- 
cial authority.  Counsel  for  the  United  States,  maintaining 
that  the  commission  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  claim,  refused, 
in  the  presence  of  the  diplomatic  arrangement  made  in  the 
Taylor  case,  either  to  recognize  the  commission's  authority  in 
the  case,  or  to  submit  an  argument  upon  the  questions  involved. 
The  case,  however,  was  heard  by  the  commission,  and  argu- 
ments were  submitted  by  the  counsel  for  tlie  French  Republic. 
A  decision  was  rendered  by  a  majority  of  the  commission, 
consisting  of  Baron  de  Arinos  and  Mr.  Commissioner  Aldis,  as 
follows: 

WASHlNaTON,  Mareh  26th^  1884. 

^^By  the  second  article  of  the  convention  all  those  cases  are 
excepted  from  our  jurisdiction  which  *  have  been  already  diplo- 
matically, judicially,  or  otherwise  by  competent  authorities 
heretofore  disposed  of  by  either  government.' 

^<The  cotton  claimed  by  the  claimants  was  libeled  in  the 
United  States  district  court  of  Illinois,  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  marshal,  and  sold  under  the  order  of  the  court,  and 
the  proceeds  deposited  and  held  to  await  the  final  judgment  of 
the  court. 

^^  At  this  point  in  the  proceedings  the  claimants  and  Withen- 
bury  &  Doyle,  citizens  of  Ohio,  and  the  New  Orleans  Bank, 
intervened,  each  claiming  to  own  the  cotton. 

"The  first  question,  of  course,  was,  whether  either  of  these 
three  parties  owned  the  cotton.  If  they  were  not  the  owners 
then  they  had  no  right  to  intervene,  and  whether  the  cotton 
was  taken  on  the  high  seas  or  on  the  land,  and  was  or  was  not 
lawful  prize,  was  nothing  to  them.  This  preliminary  question 
was  tried  by  the  court,  mach  evidence  was  taken,  and  upon  a 
hearing,  the  district  court  decided  that  neither  of  the  three  in- 
tervening parties  owned  the  cotton.  Thereupon  the  claimants 
and  the  two  other  parties  appealed  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  The  case  was  heard  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
the  court  held  that  neither  of  the  three  intervening  parties 
owned  tlie  cotton,  and  thereupon  the  decree  of  the  district 
court  was  affirmed. 

"  The  claimants  moved  for  a  rehearing  of  the  case  upon  the 
ground  that  a  part  of  the  evidence  given  by  Queyrouze  was 
withheld  from  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the  motion  was  denied* 
We  refer  to  the  case.  The  Ouachita  Cotton,  6  Wallace  Rep.  521. 

"That  the  United  States  district  court  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  were  competent  authorities  to  de- 
cide the  question  whether  the  claimants  were  the  owners  of 
the  cotton  does  not  seem  to  us  doubtful.  They  are  prize  courts, 
having  full  jurisdiction  of  all  questions  as  to  prizes — indeed, 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  (by  which  alone  these 
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questions  were  to  be  determined)  they  were  and  are  the  only 
courts  having  jurisdiction  of  prize  cases. 

<^  Under  the  decision  which  the  two  governments  have 
adopted  in  the  Isaac  Taylor  case,  this  pending  case  has  been 
disposed  of  by  competent  authorities. 

"The  distinction  insisted  upon  by  the  claimants'  counsel — 
that  the  cotton  was  taken  upon  land,  and  therefore  that  the 
court  has  no  jurisdiction,  and  its  judgments  must  be  void — 
does  not  seem  to  us  a  tenable  ground  for  holding  that  the 
decision  that  the  claimauts  were  not  the  owners  of  the  cotton 
was  void  also. 

"The  case  was  sent  back  to  the  district  court 

"  It  is  sufficient  as  to  these  claimants  that  competent  author- 
ity has  decided  that  tliey  are  not  the  owners  of  the  cotton,  and 
have  no  right  to  intervene. 

"The  claim  is  dismissed  upon  the  ground  that  it  ^has  been 
judicially  or  otherwiiie  disposed  of,'  under  the  second  article 
of  the  convention,  and  is  therefore  one  of  those  cases  which 
are  excepted  from  our  jurisdiction." 

A  dissenting  opinion  was  filed  by  Mr.  Lefaivre  in  these 
words : 

"The  830  hales  of  cotton  to  which  this  claim  relates  and  which  were 
seized  od  April  8th,  1864,  at  the  Simmons  plantation,  on  the  Onachita 
River,  in  Louisiana,  by  the  Federal  authorities,  were  undoubtedly  the 
property  of  G.  A.  Le  More  &  Co.,  of  Havre,  France.  It  is  immaterial 
whether  the  cotton  was  acquired  by  them  from  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment or  from  L<^on  Qneyronze,  or  whether  the  consideration  given  by  them 
for  the  cotton  was  cloth  or  money.  The  olaimant«  were  neutral  French 
citizens  and  merchants.  As  such  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  buy  cotton 
from  the  Confederate  government  with  cloth  or  money.  L^on  Qneyronze 
was  a  Frenchman  who  had  been  naturalized  as  an  American  citizen,  but 
was  rcHiding  at  Matamoras,  Mexico,  and  engaged  in  business  there  at  the 
time  when  the  cotton  in-  question  was  sold  to  him  as  principal,  or  as  agent 
of  G.  A.  Le  More  &  Co.  The  noninterconrse  act  of  the  United  States 
could  not  and  did  not  apply  to  him,  because  that  acUcould  have  no  exter- 
ritorial effect. 

"  The  830  bales  of  cotton  belonging  to  the  claimants  were  sold  on  Jane 
22,  1864,  by  the  United  States  authorities  for  the  snm  of  $350,726.46. 
(Record  pp.  113  and  288.)  From  this  gross  amount  there  was  dedneted 
the  sum  of  $41,566  for  'costs  and  expenses'  (Record,  p.  288),  leaving  as 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  cotton,  deposited  in  the  United  States  Treasury, 
the  sum  of  $309,160.46.  This  sum,  with  interest  from  Jnne  22,  1864,  the 
claimants  are  entitled  to  recover  of  the  United  States.  The  honor  and 
good  faith  of  the  United  States  Government,  in  view  of  promises  hereto- 
fore made  by  the  State  Department,  imperatively  demand  the  settlement 
of  this  claim.'' 

a.  A,  Le  More  <f-  Co,  v.  United  Staieti,  No.  211,  Boutwell's  Report,  176: 
Commission  under  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  I  ranoe 
of  January  15,  1880, 
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